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PEEFATORT ESSAY. 


THE FUNCTION OF SCIENCE IN THE MODERN STATE.* 


By Karl Pearson. 


L Science and the Structure of the Modem State. 

B efore the second half of the 19th century a true theory of the state was impossible. A sound 
idea of mankind as hut one among many types of life, even if the highest type, had hardly entered 
men’s — they were accustomed to contrast " nature ” and “ man.” But had it entered, they knew so 
little about the laws governing any form of life, that they would not have gained much by extending the 
la/ known to man. Not till the publication of Darwin’s epoch-making works was a real 

tbeoiv ot appreciation of man’s position m the evolution of living forms possible, and with this apprecia- 
te state. a]j[ jjlie theories of the state became practically idle — landmarks only in the study, 
ever-interesting to man, of the history of human thoughts and theories. A complete revolution was 
wrought in the ideas of those who read and understood Darwin, both as to the nature of the state and as to 
its functions. The theory of the state could no longer be treated from either the philosophical or the purely 
logistic standpoint. The state was the product of an historical evolution ; the nation was a unity evolved 
by the struggle of one living type under the same laws as applied to other phases of life. The theoiy of 
the state became biological : one of the most complex and difficult branches of biolop no doubt ; hut 
still it was a great step to remove this theory from philosophy — or even from metaphysics, as in the case 
of Hegel — and transfer it to its true class. 

It is little wonder, perhaps, that the first investigators in this new field went widely astray. They 
extended without due thought fascinating biological hypotheses to the case of man. They found the 
stru^le of individual against individual in many vital fields, and they extended the survival of the fitter 
as a governing principle to aU individual life within human communities; they did not stay to inquire 
why and how communities had themselves come into existence ; they neglected the suggestions of the 
hive and the herd, and reached (as in the (»ses of both Spencer and Huxley) fallacious conclusions m 
to the functions of the state and the sources of social conduct. In short, they over-emph^ed Sie 
intra-raoial struggle, and under-emphasized the inter-racial contest, as factors produemg and developmg 
the political and moral characteristics in man. Other state theorists, again, accepted without 
some doctrine like that of panmixia, unproven or even disproven for the lower types of life, and 
appHed it to civilized man. Nor were these over-hasty conclusions ' to be entirely condeim^. by 
the discovery of the doctrine of evolution by natural selection, an absolutely new co^tp ^ 
thrown open, with endless possibilities for thought and action. What wonder if pubhcists, with n 

X It must be uudemtood that this is the briefest sketch of a vast aud J-importaut subject, where the writer has not been able at 
every turn to develop detailed plans, but only to outline suggestion ^d cnticism. ^ 

yii 
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sound biological training, indeed no scientific training whatever, rushed in with jubilation to be among 
the early settlers ? What wonder that biologists, with small historical knowledge, even without intimate 
with the cxact sooial history of any human community for the briefest of periods, extended 
at once great vital principles beyond their legitimate limits ? 

W^e can scarcely be surprised that some false views as to Tnan and the state were propounded under 
the new impetus, or that some mistakes were made even m social legislation. Reaction was cei-taiu 
to come, and the cycle was completed, as usual, by a German professor demonstrating all Darwinian theory 
to be snare and delusion. 

Let us then at the present moment take stock and see where we actually stand. The main 

principle of evolution by natural selection is based upon four factors : — (a) That characters are variable. 

That characters are inherited- (g) That there is a selective death-rate, i.e., that individuals 
Darwinian V ^ ^ , . . , ^ ^ .x. 

theory and possessing characters or combinations of characters in a higher or less degree than other 

individuals die, on the whole, sooner or later than the latter, (d) That those individuals who 

die early leave fewer offspring than those who die late. How far are these factors demonstrable truths in 

the case of civilized man ? 

(а) This is beyond question for both physique and intelligence in man. 

(б) This is absolutely certain for both the mental and physical characters in man. Both these 
are sensibly inherited at the same rate and, further, with such a degree of intensity that three, or 
at most fom’, generations of selection will suffice to establish a race in man wliich will breed true 
to itself under a stable environment. 

(c) By observations on the death-rate of relatives — of groups of individuals possessing like 
characters or combinations of characters — it has been demonstrated that 50 to 80 per cent, of the 
deaths among mankind are selective. 

(d) This has been statistically demonstrated for both sexes in Great Britain, America, and Australia. 

We are forced, then, to the conclusion that the Darwinian theory in the case of mankind is a 

law and not a plausible hypothesis.” It is a different problem to measure the rate at which evolution 
works. What sensible modifications can be made within 200, or even 8000, years in a liuman race by 
evolution ? Eecent craniological investigations seem to show that, even within the shorter of tlieso 
periods, such changes can occur in the shape of the skuU of a single race that 50,000 years or less would 
suffice to have modified the crauium from a type which any modem anatomist would hesitate to call 
human. The argument is not that the human skiill has always gone forward at this rate, but that 
it could do so under apparently quite ordinary conditions. In other words, the biologist’s demand 
for time must not be looked upon as indefinitely exceeding what the geologist is prepared to grant. 

Such is our modern stock-taking — a possibility of the work done between 1890 and 1902 — of the 
relation of the Darwinian theory to man. 

But ff we only apply the principle that all life progresses by the struggle of individual against 
individual to the history of man, we find half the facts of both social and political history wholly 
The inters hB,Ye missed the great point, that man has largely progressed because 

national ^ gregarious ; we cannot describe on such a basis the evolution of morality, the origins 
tribal customs, tribal worship, national institutions, national religions, and, ultimately, of 
existence. modern state. We might as well attempt, on the basis of the survival of the fitter 
individual, a satisfactory explanation of why Sir Harry Johnston’s African ant gave forth, 
when trodden on, a most appalling stench, so skunk-like that the destroyer fl.ed fi’om the spot. The 

welfare of the whole has controlled in this case, as in others, the development of the individual. The 

community in its entirety is struggling against its vital and physical environments. As soon as we interpret 
the facts of history in the light of progress by inter-racial struggle, and only in a secondary manner 
by mtra-racial competition, those facts become deeply suggestive and significant for our guidance. We 
see both Eoman and Hebrew nations arising from very small beginnings by successful variations in 
tribal custom and belief. We no longer moujm over the apparent waste of power in the continuous 
wars of the small Greek communities : we see in that strife the probable source of their rapid progress 
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in intelligence and physique. Nay, modern Europe itself at once becomes the stage vhereon the drama 
of evolution is being played out amid the hum of factories, the clash of armaments, and the buzz of 
youth in the playing-field and the lecture-room. History has painted for us the ever-present strife of 
nations : in the lower stages we see the victory of brute-force and of cunning ; in somewhat higher stages 
we find the dominance of strength, valour, and discipline • at the present the factors of mastery are 
possession of material sources and the skill to tum them to account, — ^the copious store of knowledge, the 
power to increase it at will, and the intelhgence to apply it for the national profit. The struggle of 
nations is the commonplace of history ; but the realization that this struggle is a factor in human develop- 
ment, — that big battalions or an armada are not suflicient insurance for success in it, but that organization 
and intelligence in every function of national life are requisite for victory, — this is the special truth 
that dawned upon us at the end of the 19th century. Formerly territory was blindly seized, trade routes 
and commercial markets blindly opened or controlled, manufacturing processes and means of transit 
developed or not, according as they might seem profitable or not to individuals. The bearing of these 
things and a multitude of others — such as the physique of the nation, the skill of its craftsmen, the 
intelligence of its trade-leaders, the activity of its educators, the organization and preservation of its 
material resources — was unrecognized in their relation to national fitness for the international struggle. 
The politician could tell the nation that it must have more ships or more rifles for the national safety, 
or he could emphasize the importance of the " open door ” for national welfare, but he did not provide 
for the intelligent building of the ships, the intelligent sighting of the rifles, the intelligent training 
of the merchants who were to enter the open door amid the great international crush to get inside. 
He did not see that “ultimately the training of even the apparently most insignificant workers in the 
community, the fitness for its purpose of the simplest manufacturing or agricultural process, may be 
vital to a nation in the evenly balanced contest of modem civilization. To stand still — ^for a moment 
to depend only on the possession of material resources, of the existing trade routes, or of means of 
transit — is to lose points in the game. Where all are pressing forward, not to advance is to fall 
behind. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the factors of national welfare. First, the physical powers 
of the nation — mtal : its numbers and effective fertility, its health and sanitation, the energy, vigour, and 
Factors of strength of individuals ; material : mineral wealth, sources of mechanical energy, coal, 

national oil, water power, water and rail transit, docks, coaling stations; eqicipment: power to seize 
success* power to hold. Secondly, the mental powers of a nation — ^power to carry out mechanical 

work quickly and effectively ; power to discover and power to imagine, to incite and to stimulate : — 
morale and patriotism ; power to resist long strain, to avoid epochs of national hysteria, to follow for years 
definite policies with only future profit in view, to govern effectively, or ultimately assimilate divergent 
racial groups. On examination, each one of these and other factors of national efficiency will be found 
to require intelligent handling : they demand training and knowledge — science in its broadest sense — 
if the stability of the state is to be maintained and increased, if the nation is to contribute its full share 
to the total progress of human activity. 

The future is to the nations which not only realize the international struggle in all fields of activity, 
but consciously develop all the factors of national efficiency with this end in view. This is the theory 
of national life which presents itself at the beginniug of the 20 th century. It connotes . 
tMi^ence'^ an immense development of the functions of science in both legislature, and executive. It 
should lead to new conceptions of, and new scope for, patriotism, and a revised attitude 
fi^ess^^^ towards state action and state service. Brute force, strength and bravery, material wealth, 
have in turn been dominant in the state ; to-morrow mil be marked by the dominance of 
intelligence. The most intelligent nations will be victorious ih the struggle ; and it befits each state 
that would be great to-morrow as well as to-day to educate and organize itself, from the statesmen at 
the top to the ploughboys and factory hands at the basis. In the future it will not be possible either 
to organize and lead a nation or to make a cheese effectively without training — ^without a knowledge 
of what science has to say about men or milk. 
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The education of the nation, from statesman to dairymaid, is a task of great magnitude — more 
especially in old countries, where the institutions have developed historically, and often preserved features 
of earlier periods, when other factors than intelligence were dominant in national life. On 
Sigaifi- T^nn/I the older nations possess traditions and divisions which are not without service 

clsss sod! as rough rGSults of Gxp6ri6iicG- CastG Etnd clsiss may bo oxaggoratod so much that thoy do far 
caste, he,vm than good, but to a certain extent they may serve for differentiating workei-s 

within the community- The nation stands equally in need of its ploughmen, its craftsmen, its traders, 
its brain-workers, and its leaders ; and it is desirable to have some preliminary classification of what 
work an individual is best suited for. While, on the one hand, it is most important that all capacity 
which will be of special social service in performing a particular function shall find that function within 
its reach, it is, on the other hand, not only undesirable, but impossible, to subject every individual in the 
nation to a test of fitness for every possible calliug. With rough practical efficiency a man's work in life 
is settled by his caste or class. This is not so undesirable as it might at first sight appear ; it is a 
largely unconscious differentiation of the nation into workers of different types, who marry within their 
caste, and — ^if we remember how few generations are needful for a special human group to breed true 
— thus preserve to a large extent their special usefulness. We need a net which will be widely cast to 
drag upwards, and a similar net to drag downwards, but the meshes of neither of these nets should be too 
smalL It is cruel to the individual, it serves no social purpose, to drag a man of only moderate intel- 
lectual power from the hand-working to the brain-working group ; yet this seems too often the result of 
the present system. If there be a moderately capable worker, the state should strive, in the first place, 
that he should be trained to better craftsmanship. Do not let it assume that he will turn out a Taraday 
because he shows some relative capacity. In at least nine cases out of ten disappointment will be in 
store for the state i£ it does. Let there be a ladder from class to class, and occupation to occupation, but 
let it not be a very easy ladder to climb ; great ability will get up, and that is all that is socially advan- 
tageous. We have to remember, for example, that the middle class in England, which stands there for 
intellectual culture and brain-work, is the product of generations of selection from other classes and of 
in-marriage. A hundred men of this class, quite apart from training and tradition, will provide a greater 
percentage of men capable of doing brain- work, than a hundred men from the farming class, or a hundred 
craftsmen.^ These in their turn (if we do not regard training and tradition, though there is no reason 
why we should not) will produce a larger proportion of men suited for colonists or for the workshop than 
the former, and for precisely the same reasons — ^long selection and in-marriage. Again, we assert, the 
gradation of the body social is not a mere historical anomaly ; it is largely the result of long-continued 
selection, economically dififerentiatmg the community into classes roughly fitted to certain types of work. 
And here we reach the first fundamental principle in the education of a community : the education niust 
be specialized for each individual class of workers- — ^all intelligence must not be driven through the same 
miLL The system under which local colleges ape universities, polytechnics ape local colleges, night- 
schools ape polytechnics, and all thmk it the highest merit to get their students stamped with a degree 
of one kind or another, is an utterly fallacious one ; it is educational chaos, and has not the slightest 
approach to that harmonious system of education differentiated to class-function and class-intelligence, 
which must be at the basis of national fitness, i.e., the readiness of each group in the community to do its 
specialized work efficiently. Let there be a ladder then, that indisputable capacity may climb to the 
place where it is most wanted, but the nation needs that the great bulk of its members shall work at the 
same tasks as their forefathers, only with increased intelligence and more highly developed craftsmanship. 

1 The cry for an easy ladder ” is a most mistaken one, especially as long as any false feeling of gentility attaches to one or another 
class of workers. During the last few years the writer has come largely in contact with a number of young men and women whom the 
county councils up and down the country' are educating at the national expense. These county council scholars are on the average not 
up to the mean middle-class intelligence. It is very rarely that one could not pick out. for any given post better, often many better 
middle-class candidates. In this case the meshes of the net are far too small : ten per cent, of the scholarships would have sufficed to 
procure the really capable men and women whom it was of social value to educate for intellectual pursuits. The rest want either the 
originality, the power of self-assertion, or the physique which would enable them to force their way forward in a new sphere. The 
bitterness of failure is upon those, who, scholarships ended, sink to usherdom in small private schools, or to second-rate draughtsmen in 
engineering works. Taught in true craft-schools, they might well have been leaders in their own class, instead of failures in another. 
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Make it easy for the Michael Faradays to climb, but only for such as he was ; the increase of the intel- 
lectual proletariat is a sign not of efficiency but of chaos in national education. 

If national education at the present day be a sine, qud non of national fitness for success in the 
world-struggle, it must none the less be a specialized education suited to develop the intelligence of each 
caste and class. Training is essential to a nation, but it must be specialized to each social 

Need of 

specializa- activity, if it is to perform its function. How is this truth to be brought home to the states- 
tion in men, the permanent officials, or the politicians, who alone can bring order into educational 
education* 2 The statesmen of the old school, blamelessly ignorant of the laws of national develop- 

ment, were inclined to look upon race-progress as due to mighty forces beyond human control, and thus 
to believe that executive and legislature could do little to make or mar national welfare. But as we learn 
to understand better the laws ruling living organisms, our appreciation of the factors in human history 
changes : man cannot modify the law of gravitation, but he can make its effects subserve his own ends ; 
and this is equally true of the laws which rule organic and inorganic material. 

Unfortunately the training of the statesman himself is often sadly defective ; he rarely stands at the 
summit of the knowledge of his day, or has the iustinct to select his subordinates for real organizing 
Training ^ democratic state the process by which the statesman is chosen is at best a risky 

of the one. His requirements are, first, ample private resources ; secondly, power to impress a possibly 

statesman* ^eH^meaning but largely ignorant democratic electorate ; and lastly, ready debating power and 
personal influence on the somewhat narrow group, chiefly of his own type, which is to be found in the 
average representative assembly. There is no security in these requisites for a training in statecraft. 
The race-leaders and potential empire-builders rarely find their way into representative assemblies. The 
men who could organize a great national department, or even organize the nation itself, devote their 
energies to the building up of world-wide commercial enterprises to their own profit, or to the profit of 
a narrow circle. And when such men have convinced the world of their business capacity, of the 
shrewdness with which they can appreciate new ideas and forestall the future, they are already beyond 
their prime. They have no longer the inclination to learn the complex routine of parliamentary life, or 
the power to stand its physical strain. One of the most difficult problems for the democratic state is to 
make state service in its highest branches a career for such men in their youth, and thus allow the nation 
to exploit at once and directly their power of initiation and organization. Still more difficult, perhaps, 
is the selection of statesmen in the case of an oligarchy. The nation which bred and trained a 
specialized class of men solely for statesmanship would undoubtedly be best governed under such a true 
aristocracy. But in practice the existing false aristocracies fall far short of serving any such state 
function. There is no security that the dominant caste represents either the intelligence or the organiz- 
ing power of the community. Even if the caste be based on wealth-accumulating power or state- 
service of ancestry, there is no security for the brain-power indicated in past success being preserved by 
inheritance, unless the maintenance of family ability becomes a far more conscious guide in the arrange- 
ment of matrimonial alliances than it appears to be in any aristocracy of the present day. Further, little, 
if any, specialized training has hitherto been provided for such a class beyond the educative experience 
of men and maimers — which may legitimately be considered a trifle narrow — to be gained in a parlia- 
mentary career and the earlier stages of executive life. Without proper selection or fitting training the 
statesmen of the oligarchy may forget inter-racial competition under the bias of class interest, and the 
intra-racial dominance of a caste become the chief object of a false statecraft. 

A secure autocracy hardly affords a like foothold for intra-racial struggle weakening the effective 
response of a nation to its environment. But its success depends so entirely on a single throw of the 
dice — the discovery of a man with unique powers of seleotmg intelligence and organizing ability in his 
immediate subordinates — that it need hardly be considered as a practical form of government. The 
discovery of the ideal dictator is a problem which finds not even an approximate solution in elected 
presidents, still less in hereditary autocrats. It is true that revolutionary processes by which the really 
strong man comes to the top may occasionally aid a nation at a time of crisis, but they are too, expensive 
in other ways to be aught but a counsel of despair. Historical evolution has left most civilized nations. 
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after a rough and tumble experience, with a democratic government more or less tempered by oligarchic 
and autocratic institutions. This may he the best practical solution of the problem in the present stage 
of national development, but such a system is terribly cumbersome in its processes for ensuring that the 
keenest brains and the best organizing power of individuals shall be secured as the brains and the 
organizing power of the nation at large. If the best trained, the most intelligent community is destined 
to be the surviving type of the present century, then the cry must not only be : Educate your democracy ! 
but nlan : Select and train your aristocracy for statecraft ! 

If we may assume, and there is small doubt that we safely may assume, that all qualities in man 
are inherited, and inherited at such a rate that very few — two to four — generations suffice for selection to 
produce a class breeding true to itself, then the selection of an aristocracy even by the rough process of 
ennobling great ability or great wealth (acquired by the owner) is intelligible. But the continuous 
support by the nation of members of an ohgarchie class who have ceased to be of service for aristocratic 
purposes is futile. In the fourth generation at latest such members should drop out, unless the stock 
has again proved its capacity by effective national service. The absence of such service will bo a sure 
sign that the original ability was sporadic, that the stock has not bred true, has wasted its intellectual 
patrimony, or has neglected to train itself for its special fimctions. The net — meshes not too small, let 
us remember — must drag downwards as well as upwards. 

The training of an ohgarchie class in statecraft is the first and perhaps hardest task of the modem state. 
Much, very much no doubt, can be learnt from municipal, parliamentary, and minor executive oxporionco 
Need tor a youth upwards has resources and leisura But such a training alone 

school of is very narrow; it may be supplemented by leisurely travel, and the somewhat superficial 
knowledge thus gained of the men of other races, their institutions, aims, and modes of thought. 
As a prdiminary, however, to both travel and pohtical experience, a spedahzed academic training is really 
needed. There is a demand for a school of statecraft. The idea is not so absurd as it may at first sight 
appear ; nor, on the other hand, axe the chances of its success so great that every xmiversity, local college, 
and night school should rush to establish a lectureship in statecraft ! Special schools are best localized 
at one or at most two centres ; they should grow up naturally by the development in a definite direction 
of an existing educational centre, which to some extent already attracts the class of men to bo catered 
for. We want a specialization and a modernization, in the light of current biological science, of soiu<! 
existing History SchooL There should be one school at least, where the political institutions of (lonminy 
and France are as well known as those of Greece and Borne ; where the chief phases of Indian religious 
development are as closely appreciated as the theological currents of 16th-century Europe ; whore the 
19th-century “discovery of Africa” would be discussed and interpreted in its relation to modem European 
politics, like Columbus’s discovery of America has been dealt with as marking the end of the Middle Ages 
and the ooUapse of the mediaeval system. There should be one school at least where colonial institutions, 
ambitions, and developments are studied and appreciated ; where national customs, racial prejudices, the 
foreign press, its powers and limitations, are calmly, and apart from political intrigue, investigated and 
weighed in the balance ; where the students’ own nation, its comparative power and influence, its morede, and 
its policy are all dealt with in an atmosphere comparatively free from party strife, and ' at an age when 
the mental judgment has not had its roadway worn into ruts by the continual traffic of men and affairs. 
Sketchy as such a scheme must seem, — ^its realization could ondy be a growth, — ^yet the absence of such a 
school of statecraft is a partial, if not complete, excuse for ignorance on the part of the leisured and ruling 
class of more than one modem nation. A class of great ability and organizing power has not only to be 
gathered together by the drag-net cast over the other classes of the community, but once formed it must 
have a high tradition in its choice of mates, and a really effective training provided for its members. 

The form of government, the right selection of statesmen, is far more important in its bearing upon 
the true function of science in the state than might at first sight appear. Unless we have the statesman 
of insight, who recognizes that every function of the state, every phase of national life, has a theory of 
its own ; _ that there is a right and a wrong way of conducting all state business, whether it be con- 
cerned with the wealth, the physique, the intellectual efficiency, or the morailc of a nation ; — we cannot 
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place knowledge science in its broadest and truest sense — ^in its rightful position of consultant alongside 
the executive. We must have stored knowledge, science theoretical or empirical, at the service of the state 
Statesman^^^ ordinary routine of every department of national activity ; we must also have thinkers 
ship and and discoverers ready to meet new needs and sudden emergencies ; there must be in reser^'e 
trained brains and deft organizers both of material resoui'ces and of living workers, not only for 
the constant drain of progressive national development, but, above all, to give the community confidence 
and reasoned guidance in times of national crisis. The universal rivalry of nations at all points of the 
globe, the rapidity and ease of modern communications, do not give any nation time to wait for the right 
man for a particular task to turn up. He must be there fully trained and equipped, so that the executive, 
the commerce, or the commonality of the nation can seize and exploit him at once. If he is not 
immediately forthcoming, the fruit will drop into the mouth of the nation that had the luck or the 
foresight to have its man ready for the occasion. Readiness for pioneer-work is one of the best tests for 
efiSciency in the modem state. The mineral wealth, the climate, the agricultural resources of a new 
territory are to be reported upon with a view to its incorporation or development : the men to do this 
effectively must be ready trained and at hand. . A troublesome native tribe is to be tutored by the touch of 
the masterhand : the man who can guide them with experience, with knowledge of their language, of their 
religion and their customs, cannot be reared — he must be forthcoming on the spot. The trade-rivals of a 
nation discover a chemical process which threatens some national industry of a second : the chemical or 
agricultural experts of the latter must be immediately prepared with a process for cheaper manufacture or 
more intensive production. Another nation invents a smokeless powder or a submarine boat : no neigh- 
bouring state can afford to start de novo with years of experimental inquiry ; its experts — ^if they have failed, 
as it is not creditable to have failed, to be first in the field — ^must be ready with an immediate and effective 
reply. No nation can nowadays risk being a single step behindhand in its offensive or defensive 
services, in its methods of production, of trade or of transit, or in the general education of its citizens, 
— ^their craftsmanship and their ingenuity, — or, again, in their average physique and reproductive 
power. 

In the days of old the battle of life was won by the nation with physique, and intelligence enough 
to guide that physique. To-day victory is to the nation with intelligence, and physique enough to keep 
^ ^ ^that intelligence in healthy activity. In past times the chief store of national power was 
the most manual labour : to-day it is the machine that does the work, and not the man ; the important 
intelligent things are the brain which organizes and the intelligence which creates and guides the 
nation. machine. Mineralogical, chemical, engineering knowledge achieve to-day what muscle and 
brain did a thousand years ago ; the chief function of physique is now to maintain the brain in order, 
and not to act as a machine at the bidding of brain. The old order has changed ; from statesman at the 
hehn to craftsman in the shop, modern conditions demand special training, not haphazard selection. Here 
is the wide function of science in the state. How under existing conditions can science serve the state ? 
How provide guidance in executive, reserves of knowledge, of discovering power, and quick response for 
emergencies; how train the craftsman, the agriculturalist, the engineer, to be one and all efficient 
for the international contest ? To touch upon these things will be the object of the second section of this 
paper. 

IL Science as Educator. 

The subject of primary education is not one on which much can be profitably said here. Its 
thorny character arises partly from theological difficulties, and partly from the widespread delusion in the 
minds of those who have received a primary, or even a more advanced education, that this fact 
^dwMon constitutes them educational experts. Neither aspect of the case is satisfactory from the 

crucial standpoint of national efficiency: both involve immense waste in time, energy, persomd. 
Sooner or later the primary schools must fall absolutely into the hands of the state, and, free from direct 
local control, be managed by a single council of education and a minister responsible to the national assembly. 
Every other system is merely tinkering at best ; there are not sufficient real educational experts in the 
country to provide the capacity which is needful on innumerable school boards, to say nothing of parish 
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committees and district eonncns. Local vigilance committees may weU be organized to see that the 
national system is effectively carried out locally, but local bodies are not in the intellectual position to draft 
an efficient system ; nor, if they could do so, are they able either to put it into practice economically, or to 
avoid the friction of local sectarian feeliug. If intelligence be the keynote to national fitness for the inter- 
national struggle, the organization of even the primary stages of the nation’s training is as much a national 
affair as the equipment of the nation’s forces for offence and defence : it cannot be left to local management, 
but must be removed to a higher plane of both criticism and executive organization. 

But state control of primary schools is not only essential from this aspect, but also from, the 
importance which must be attached to the nation having a complete and uniform record of the physical 
condition of its children. Is the stamina of the nation being not only maintained but 
strengthened ? This is a question to which the statesman ought to be able to give at once a 
nation’s satisfactory answer. He ought to be in a position to tell us whether fifteen to twenty years 
cbiidren. pT,a.n be as strong and active a nation as we have been in the past. We are too apt 

to forget the changes that have taken place not only in the nature of the food supplies, but in the very 
atmosphere our citizens are breathing. What are the effects of urban or suburban dwellings on increasing 
numbers of the population ; of a frozen meat supply kept for months and possibly years ; of foreign ground 
flour ; and of innumerable articles of food and medicine prepared in factories, here or abroad, by processes 
not wholly scientific, and now sold over the whole country ? Possibly but little knowledge of the dnect 
effects of such new factors could be obtained by straightforward inquiry, but a systematic anthropometric 
record of the schools would teU. us whether our children progress or not from generation to generation, and 
what is the nature of the special precautions, it any, to be taken with regard not only to individuals but to 
whole localities. Very little extension of the system of observation and measurement would teach the state 
the effect of particular trades on parentage ; the districts where special diseases have to be combated ; the 
localities where special physical or mental aptitudes ' are to be found ; and where it is most desirable to 
establish secondary and craft schools of a specialized character. In Great Britain we have not only many 
local races, but many mixtures in diverse proportions of these races. How far are such groups 
particularly suited to specialized activities? It does not foUow that because certain industries have 
sprung up in the neighbourhood of material resources or of means of transit, that the local population is 
best fitted to carry on these industries ; the sorting and sifting of population, the creation of a local sub- 
race, suitable to a developing local industry, is by no means so rapid as it ought to be.’- An effective 
record, made on a common system, of the physique and intelligence of the children of the nation would 
immensely assist the quest for suitable types of manual labour or of special intelligence. 

Or, again, at a time of national stress it may be important to answer a definite question, which could 
be at once answered from primary school records. We may be struck by some defect in our training, we 
Relation attribute -want of intelligence in our officers or soldiers to the over-emphasis given in our 

school system to athletic sports. We may be stirred by ringing phrases like “ the flannelled 
to inteUl’ fool at the wicket ” and " the muddied oaf at the goal,” not to change the bat for the rifle, nor 
******* the pad for the pigskin, but to condemn sports in the school as lessening the training required 
for intellectual development. We may attempt to remedy wrongly an admitted national failure through 
ignorance as to its true source. Here, again, the schools can aid with a proper record. What are 
the characteristics with which we find the athletic tendency associated in the schoolboy ? Science 
is now ready with an answer,® which would be far more definite and complete if we could draw 
our statistics from the -wide material of a national record. Association between qualities is measured 
scientifically by the so-called eoejiment of correlation, which is really a measure of the average relation- 
ship between two qualities — ^it can take every value between zero and unity. When it is zero, we Wy 
the qualities have no relation to each o&er ; when it is unity, we consider the relationship perfect or 

^ The man i^ho -wants horses for a partioalar Igrpe of -work, to go at a definite speed, or with a definite load, or on a partio-alar type 
of metal, -will generally be able to find a part of the country where horses suitable for his purpose are bred. 

^ l^e results given below are based upon measurements and observations of between fiOOO to 6000 school children which have been 
taken for the -writer during the last fi-ve or six years ty the help of school teachers. The inquiry has been aided by a grant from the 
Royal Society Government Grant Committee. 
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causal.^ When it is positive, the two qualities increase together ; when it is negative, the one quality 
increases as the other decreases, and vm versa. Premising so much, let us inquire in what degree 
our school record shows the athletic character to be increasingly related to admittedly desirable charac- 
teristics. We find, if we define the athletic group to consist of boys not only keen on games but pro- 
ficient at them, that the relationship between the characters is expressed as follows : — 


Athletics and good health . 

•46 

Athletics and noise ..... 

. . *35 

Athletics and intelligence . 

. -21 

Athletics and popularity .... 

. -33 

Athletics and quick temper 

•22 

Athletics and self-consciousness . 

. -08 


Thus we see that the athletic lad has associated with this character in a very sensible degree : good health, 
quick temper, and intelligence. His ability in games makes him slightly self-conscious, comparatively 
noisy, and, as we might expect, popular. He is also rarely sullen, ifor is this character substantially the 
result of his having good health ; for we find that the healthy, as distinct from the athletic, have less than 
halE (‘09) the association with intelligence, and a scarcely sensible correlation (‘03) instead of a fairly high 
correlation with quick temper. Nor is it a matter of race ; for soundness of health is very slightly related 
to dark eye (’07) and dark hair (*01) colours, but the /air are just sensibly the more athletic (*04). The 
athletic schoolboy who rejoices in cricket and football is distinctly neither “ fool ” nor “ oaf,” but the 
healthy, intelligent, rather quick-tempered lad who should make a good soldier. Clearly games and aptitude 
for games ought to be encouraged in the primary school When and for what they should be laid aside as we 
approach the real work of life, with its national and industrial demands on the citizen, cannot be profitably 
studied until we have ample data of the above kind for youth both in the factory and at the university. 

To the observer of childhood playing and questioning are its natural functions, and the teacher in 
the primary school has to develop nascent intelligence on these lines. Playing skilfully means intelligent 
Aims of hand, — ^it is the basis of efficient craftsmanship in the future. Questioning 

primary profitably as to the meaning of what is seen, is the basis of discovery by observation — ^it provides 
education, principia of scientific training. To turn the ceaseless movements of the healthy child into 
the co-operative work of eye, hand, and leg, and its too often meaningless “ why ” into reasoned inquiry, is the 
first and most difficult task of the primary-school teacher. Organized games developing into the elements 
of craftsmanship, inquiry into things observed expanding as time goes on into a conception of the methods 
of science : these must be the essential features of the state primary schools of the future. Facts are to be 
secondary, methods of the first importance ; the intelligent man knows where and how to find his facts, 
but he retains no more in his head than he finds economical for everyday practice.^ His brain is an 
instrument for work, not a lumber-room. Hence when once the barest essentials of elementary know- 
ledge — the power to read, to write, and to do simple calculations — have been attained,® let us adopt largely 
heuristic methods — collect facts only as aids to intelligent observation and inquiry, and use biology or 
mechanics, or history or physiography, according to the aptitude of the teacher and the environment of 
the school, as a means of training intelligence, and not as a store of facts worth remembering for their 
own sakes. Let the child come out of the primary school able to formulate its questions intelligibly ; able 
to put eye, hand, and leg into co-operative action ; able to read, write, and count ; — and the first stage in 
the training of its intelligence to national ends has been attained. 


^ The following series indicates the closeness of correlation in varions qualities for purposes of comparison : 

High Corr^tiovif 1 to *75. Moderate Correlation^ *5 to *25. 

Bight and left femurs in man '96 Out-relief rates and pauperism *48 

Bone length, right and left little Angers in man *90 Degree of foveation and severity of smallpox attack in vaccinated 

Stature and femur in man '80 persons *40 

Left middle finger and foot in man '76 Coat coloura of horse and grandsire *80 

Winter barometric heights in Lisbon and Valentia . . . . ‘25 

Considerable Corrdaiiorit *76 to *6. Low CwrelaUont *26 to '00. 

Stature and foot length in man ‘74 Strength of pull and stature in women *22 

Weight and length of new-born infants, '63 Lengths of lives of mother and adult daughter *15 

Vaccination and recovery in cases of smallpox '60 Sizes of family for mother and daughter *11 

Statures of father and son *61 8ize of head and ability in man *06 

^ N’ot to know the capital of Servia, the tiibutapries of the Don, or the constituents of the atmosphere, is no sign of defective eduea- 
tibh. “ Facts ” change from generation to generation ; hut skill in manipulating facts is the fundamental sign of a trained intelligence, 
•of a true education, which survives all modifications of its material. 

® From the standpoint of economy a certain amount of rote teaching must be admitted in the case of the three E's. It is loss of time 
to apply the heuristic method to English spelling, or to emry stage in the multiplication table. KTature-study—physical or biological — 


offers far more profitable material than adding nines to nines up to 108 ! 
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But let it realize in the simplest way that this development of intelligence is not for selfish ends. 
Bring before it from the earliest day the habits of the herd and the hive as illustrations of united work to 
a common end; let it see that man is lord of all life because he is the most intelligent gregarious 
oTiimnl ; teach the child by practice and example the effect of combination, the struggle pf the social 
group against its environment, and the progress man has made in effective resistance by co- 
operation. Let the child very gradually become conscious of the fact tliat man is fittest not as 
individual, but as society. In the broadest outline let it see evolution at work on man, and 
why the social is “ right ” and the anti-social “ wrong.” Let it realize that the strong nation is 
the intelligent nation ; and let it early grasp school-teaching as the first stage to good citizenship, 
and that only the intelligent man can successfully perform the duties which society and the nation demand 
from each of t heir members. Here is a broad enov^h basis for primary schools in teaching the fundamentals 
of morality, which each sect may supplement in its own special manner. The state, as unsectarian, has 
first to inculcate the social duties : to emphasise the need of developing the physique, the intelligence, and 
the spirit of co-operative action as essentials of true patriotism. 

From primary we may pass to secondary education, wherein we shall find that far greater changes will 
be needed in the future than seem at all to be anticipated to-day. For while the subject matter of primary 
education may well be the same for aU classes in the nation, modern requirements urgently 
edma^m specialization in secondary education, and to a large extent a differentiation of groups, 

according to the nature of the work they are to undertake in life. This does not necessarily 
mean a differentiation of method, nor perhaps of location, but certainly of the subject and of the apparatus 
used to illustrate method. The great bulk of the population are already at fourteen employed in work or 
in seeking employment. For this portion, at any rate, there ought to be the elements of a secondary educa- 
tion specialized to their calling in life. Besides the state primary schools, there ought to bo craft-schools, 
Secondary possibly separate for the two sexes, thickly strewn over the country. These schools, while largely 
under state control, ought to be subject to a much greater local influence than the primaiy 
schools, partly because theological problems will have been for the most part settled at an 
earlier stage, partly because the needs of local industries are often best appreciated in their immediate 
neighbom’hood. In these craft-schools we do not want university graduates lecturing upon medianics or 
chemistry as they have learnt those subjects in academic text-books or laboratories. We do not want the 
higher theory of agriculture or engineering such as may be given to the directors and leadei-s of labour in 
technical colleges. What is needed is an extension of the object-lesson method of the primary school to 
the basal forms of labour on which the social fabric ultimately rests. We want to give a system of 
secondary education to the great bulk of workers, which will make the individual worker an intelligent 
instrument for his allotted task ; we do not require, in the first place, a system which leaves the majority un- 
touched, but raises an artisan here and there to a higher caste. W^e need a system of education for the bulk 
of men, who follow, entirely independent of the system requisite for the minority, who organize and lead. 

The craft-school, in the few years in which it can handle its material, must achieve two tilings, both 
tending to strengthen the national fitness for survival, namely, it must .lay the basis (1) of good crafts- 
manship and (2) of good citizenship. Under the first headiug no form of labour is to be con- 
sidered beneath educational treatment. Taking first the rural craft-schools, no agricultural or 
horticultural process is or ought to be without a basis of scientific theory ; hedging and ditch- 
ing, ploughing, hay-making, harvesting, care and handling of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, all that falls 
to the lot of farm-labourer, diepherd, hind, and groom, can be treated intelligently. They can aU be 
dealt with by the object-lesson method, — observation, and deduction from what is observed. On the 
girls side, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, household work of every description, can be used in the same way 
M material for showing how to do things intelligently. Education is in no case to leave the feeling that it 
is finer to follow one trade than another, but is to develop the oonsciousness that it is a disgrace to follow 
any craft without intelligent appreciation of the why of its processes. The victory is to the intelligent 
nation; that nation is intelligent in which each member performs hie aUobted task with appreciation 
of how and why it is done. 
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The pure scientist still occasionally speaks with contempt of the technical side of education. If 
technical education be merely a knowledge of the facts and formulae used in special industries, he is 
entirely in the right ; if, on the other hand, technical education means the illustration of scientific 
method on the material and appliances used in a particular trade or craft, he is hopelessly wrong. It is 
Pure and possible to give scientific instruction on the apparatus of a craft as upon the delicate toys 
technical of the academic physical laboratory. The horse and the pig, the growing crop and the vegetable 
science, garden, are as replete with lessons in scientific method as zoological or botanical laboratories 
with their microtomes and microscopes. The science of elasticity may be as effectively studied with the 
60 -ton testing machine on the materials of construction as with pound- weights on the rods and wires of 
the physical laboratory ; thermodynamics is, perhaps, as instructive a science when illustrated on the steam- 
er gas-engine as when a diagrammatic air-engine appears on the lecture-room table ; and there is a reality 
about the inertia of machinery in motion which illustrates momentum and energy in a somewhat more con- 
vincing way than the falling weights and the rolling balls of the academic mechanical laboratory. 

We have diverged here far beyond the humble limits of our craft-school, but it seemed necessary to 
insist once and for all on the great principle : that technical instruction can be scientific in the best and 
highest sense ; scientific method can be inculcated and illustrated on the material and apparatus of any 
special craft or employment as well as with the costly buildings and dehcate apparatus now demanded for 
academic purposes. If it be said that apprenticeship is the true craft-school, the argument is 
valid, so far as many facts and empirical rules have stiU. to be learnt in the shop, on the farm, 
and crafts or at the bench. But our secondary craft-school is to be preliminary to work in field and 
school, factory, it is to inculcate what the master or fellow-workman has not the time, nor usually the 
power, to do, namely, to emphasize the importance of intelligently following out each craft-process. The 
secondary craft-school must inspire its pupils with a desire to know the reason for the rote which 
apprenticeship is sure to thrust upon them. The secondary craft-school is not to be too specialized — at 
least not in rural districts ; its pupils must spend much of their time on the farm, in the local factory, in 
the carpenter’s shop, and at the smithy- They should not be required to learn the elements of mechanics 
out of examination text-books ; nor be pushed on to the extraction of cube roots, as if that were the crown- 
ing feat of mathematical instruction. Let the pupils measure a plot of garden ground intelligently, the 
capacity of a bam with reference to the size of crop it will hold, or the cubic feet of air in a stable or stall 
with reference to the air-space necessary for healthiness of cattle ; the approximate amount of half -inch 
planking to be obtained from an unfelled tree (to be tested after it has passed through the local sawmill) 
— these and many other exercises will occur to the intelligent teacher. Let his or her work be supple- 
mented, too, by occasional lessons from the highly-trained artisan, the carpenter or millwright, the head- 
gardener, the shepherd or the dairymaid, or from the workers in any other crafts which are locally 
available and offer craft- workers of experience. The intelligent craftsmen may be scarce at present, but 
as the secondary craft-schools pass more and more of their pupils into local activities, and possibly keep 
touch with them through the higher craft-schools, through continuation and night-schools, the material to 
draw upon for occasional lessons, and possibly for permanent teachers, will become more extensive and better. 

In the town districts the secondary craft-schools ought to be more specialized; some of their 
work is already being done by so-called technical schools and polytechnics. But these places and their 
-courses are largely chaotic at present. They have not settled whether it is their function 
to give secondary craft-education to boys and girls, to give higher craft-education to the 
non-commissioned officers of industry, to train the commissioned officers themselves — ^the 
proper work of the higher technical colleges, — or to provide cheaply a one-sided and, in 
nine oases out of ten, inferior academic education for young men and women who believe 
their success and standing in life will be assured if they are hall-marked with a university degree. 
It cannot be too emphatically asserted that absolute differentiation in function is essential for success 
in technical education, especially in urban districts. There must be secondary craft-schools which will 
supplement primary education, by illustration of scientific method on the elementary processes of most 
forms of labour. Boys and girls will leave these schools not later than thirteei;i to fifteen, roughly pre- 
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pared to foUow mteUigently the lower grades of industry. There must be higher ‘'craft-schools, with 
much more specialized instruction, for the non-commissioned officers of industry. There must be technical 
colleges for the leaders of industry, and universities or university-colleges for pure science, literature, 
and other types of brain-work ; these again must be supplemented by professional schools for medicine, 
law, actuarial training, &c. &c. There must be for the most capable pupils a possible passage from 
secondary to higher craft-school, and from the latter to the technical college, or in special cases, where 
pure scientific capacity is noted, a transition to the university. But the nation which fondly imagines 
that one class of teacher and one building will serve for aU these diverse purposes, and calls it a 
polytechnic or a university-coUege, is only excelled in folly by the nation which clubs a dozen such hybrid 
institutions together and supposes that they form a working university ! Such a nation has not learnt 
the prinev^ of educational theory, and the sooner it learns from the nations that have, the better for 
its welfare if that depends upon industrial efficiency. The secondary craft-school, the higher craft-school, 
the technical college, and the university serve quite diverse functions, educate for different careers and 
occupations in life ; if economy or convenience bring any two under one roof, then there should be a 


differentiation of teachers ; if even this be not possible, there should be at the very least a differentiation 
of material and of plan of instruction.^ Otherwise, there is the greatest danger tliat instead of intelligent 
workers in the ranks, the secondary schools ttum out a superfluity of incompetent non-commissionod 
officers ; the polytechnics provide non-commissioned officers who know only the duties of the subaltern, and 
the colleges subalterns with the making of pure scientists, but not of technical leaders. 

In urban districts, from the higher grade or continuation board-schools, and from one side of the 
polytechnic teaching, must arise the perfectly distinct secondary craft-school, educating boys and girls 
^ to be intelligent workers in the ranks of specialized industry. It must go no frrrther than 
se^^y the attempt to show that all forms of manual labour can be performed intelligently: its 
craft” aim is the real, or at any rate the idealized, craftsman of the Middle Ages, the man who 
loved his work, because he realized the why of it, and its relation to a greater whole. There 
is no doubt that the highly-differentiated character of some branches of modern factory labour — by no 
means all — tells against intelligent craftsmanship. For this reason the secondary craft-school must not 
be too specialized, even in urban distrieta The demand of the state for intelligent citizens is equally 
important with its demand for intelligent craftsmen. Hence it should be a sine qud, non of every 
craft-school, whether secondary or higher, that each pupil should study one branch of pure science, or 
one literature, or one historical period, apart from his technical studies, as a field for rational oi^joymont 
in adult hfe. Let it be done as recreation, not as task ; but let its effectiveness be a condition of any 
state or municipal support to a craft-schooL It has been in the past such a noteworthy characteristic 
of the British race to produce amateurs, following professions, trades, or even handicrafts, who have 
done first-class historical or scientific work, that we may hope that the absolute need for differentiation 
in education and the specialization of the smallest branches of knowledge will not finally check this 
production. The encotuagement in the craft-schools of a special recreative study might be of most 
material importance in this direction. If care be taken that not facts and formulie, but the scientific 
method and spirit, are illustrated on the subject and appliances peculiar to the craft, very little time 
or energy will be expended in merely applying the notions of scientific observation and reasonir^ thus 
obtained to the recreative study. In the higher craft-schools and technical colleges, leotm*ers of the 
umversity-extension type would find a most useful field for their energy and enthusiasm in teaching 
recreative branches of literature or science, and above all in showing the pleasures of a library, apart 
from its value as a store for facts and formulse, its most important function on the technical side. 
In the secondary craft-schools, also, the “ citizenship ” teaching should certainly be carried a stage further : 
both boys and girls should learn a little, if only a little be possible, of the reason for and history of the 
institutions — ^national, municipal, and social — ^which, as citizens, they will have to work under and develop. 


^ control of a liigher craft-school becanse he has taken a brilliant university degree in pure soionco is a oommon 

illusnation of the present chaos in technical education in England. It is hardly excelled by the offers of Uaehing posts which the high 
wrangler receives the day after the appearance of the class lists. 
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Lastly, in no secondary craft-school ought the need for athletic exercises to be disregarded. The 
anthropometric record of the primary schools should be continued, that it may serve as a control for 
Athletics comparative physical progress. But a certain portion of the time devoted to atliletic exercises 
Id should now be applied to developing qualities which may hereafter be of service for national 

scb^^ defence. The rural lads should be taught the elements of diill, rough road-making, 

the ready use of pick and shovel, and the fun of scouting games ; where possible, rifle practice 
should he introduced, and swimming and even riding be taught. Por the lads of urban secondary schools 
some of these matters are difflcult enough ; but the plan of holiday camps in the summer may be widely 
extended,^ rough map-making and scouting can often be practised on suburban heaths, and opportunities 
for drill and swimming, rough carpenter’s, saddler’s, or shoemaker’s work can nearly always be found. In 
all these cases let it be recognized by the lads themselves that these things are not craft-training, but are 
taught to fit them for duties which a strong nation demands of all its citizens in one form or another. 
In the case of the girls the horizon must appear somewhat narrower, and it is, perhaps, only their 
teachers and elders who can realize the national importance of those forms of physical training which 
may aid them to be the healthy mothers of a strong race. Still it is highly important that they should 
realize that they belong to a larger whole : that they have a function in the state as well as a relation 
to individuals. Bandaging, first-aid, the elements of nursing, the care of infants — and of the aged — 
may all be taught as extensions of household economy, and the social value of such work inculcated. But 
they are not essentially outdoor physical exercises, and the latter, whatever be their real import, must 
bear for the girls the aspect of mere games, not of sports obviously directed to national ends. 

To sum up, then, our conclusions as to the functions of the secondary craft-school : it is intended for 
the rank-and-file workers in all the industries and crafts of the country. It should provide : (i.) Training 
for the intelligence, by filustrating scientific method upon the material and appliances of 
every craft. . As the elements only of the craft will be oonsidei’ed, many crafts will be com- 
bined in one school, but greater specialization may be possible in urban than in rural districts, 
(ii.) Eecreative Studies, (iii) Citizenship Course, and (iv.) Athletic Exercises. The bulk of the 
instruction wiU fall to the lot of the permanent teachers under (i.) ; subjects (ii) and (iiL) may 
well be undertaken by a specially trained class of peripatetic teachers ; while (iv.) might largely be aided 
by volunteer workers, whose labours should be guided and systematized by district advisers, who would 
travel from school to school, suggesting and organizing the service with a keen eye for local possibilities. 

If from the secondary education of the rank-and-file workers we turn to that of the leaders, we 
have at once the differentiation into the two classes of non-commissioned officers or foremen, and of the 
commissioned officers, or the leaders of industry, the brain-workers, thinkers, and educators of 
^mat^ the nation. Probably the first class will be largely drawn from those who have shown marked 
of middle capacity in the secondary craft-schools ; these should be passed on to the higher craf t-schoolB„ 
classes. work of which will be dealt with later. When we consider, however, the provision 

hitherto made for the nation’s intellectual leaders in the matter of secondary education, one is surprised, 
not that the nation has gone relatively backward, but that it has survived at all in the keen competition 
of modem times. A nation needs organizers, leaders, thinkers, not only in commerce, but in manufactures, 
the technical arts, transit, colonization and exploitation, pure science, professional and literary pursuits. 
Up to the immediate present hardly any secondary education at all has been provided suitable in the 
least degree for a college training in any one of these matters except the last. Our commercial and 
technical leaders have rarbly had any scientific training at aU ; they have grown up without it, and held 
their own owing to the political and economic conditioius of their coimtry relative to its rivals. Such 
will be an absolute impossibility in the future, now that the equal or superior sources of power of our 
rivals are being worked, and the plant is created and the labour trained which is requisite for production. 
Granted that resources and machinery are alike, — they are now far from being in our favour, — ^it is only 
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1 Tlie camp-lioliday system, wHcli lias flourislied a good deal under voluntary effort during the last few years, ought not only to he 
developed and widely extended, but supplemented, if possible, by short summer cruises on training brigs, where the lads would receive 
a different of drill and learn a little, if the veriest little, of what the sea means. 
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tli6 Tfirifiti Ingtly trdtinsd. iiit6llig6iic6 wticli cftn turn t]i6 "bulsdioo to our sido, oi ovou OQ^unlizo it. Yot whut 
has happened ? The movement for technical education has led to the establishment of a number of technical 
colleges, where a more or less efficient technical higher education can be obtained, but it has not provided 
the essential stepping-stones to this education : namely, secondary schools up and down the country special- 
izing in commercial, technical, and scientific instruction. Occasionally the modem side of a large school may 
be found doing good work, but its existence at all is an exception, and it is an exception among exceptions 
if it gives a training useful for technical purposes. A Cambridge wrangler, who teaches to an occasional 
student an arid text-book on the calculus, with a view of his getting a scholarship ; academic laboratory 
work of a physical or biological character, boiled down and sterilized to suit the youthful digestion ; 
formulse from algebra, facts from mechanics : all these exist. But in nine cases out of ten no direct and 
conscious training in scientific method, no teaching to observe, classify, and reason on facts coUeoted by 
the lads themselves.^ No specialization by trained teachers for commercial, technical, and scientific 
pursuits is in the majority of cases thought of ; and since it would largely have to be provided by men 
not educated in the ruts of the older academic methods, there is small doubt that both teachers and 
taught would be looked down upon as of a lower caste. Desirable as it is to associate lads who are about 
to follow very diverse callings in hfe, there is small hope of efficient secondary education, specialized for 
commercial, technical, and scientific pursuits, being provided in the majority of our great public schools, 
Need for traditions and systems centuries old. These modem schools will have to bo founded 

moiera de novo, or develpped out of the large day-schools of urban districts, or the decadent rural 
schools. grammar schools, which up and down the country may be found, atrophied under a system 
which was, perhaps, a vigorous reform in the second half of the 16th century, but supplies no turgent 
national need of to-day. Let there be no doubt, however, about the nature even of the commercial 
education we are considering; it is not intended to turn out commercial travellers and clerks, who fall 
into the clafiH we have termed non-commissioned officers. For these the secondary and higher craft 
schools should provida The scheme is intended for the leaders of industry, for the men who will bo 
manufacturers, merchants, shippers, engineers, the organizers and thinkers. Those are the men who will 
pass on to the technical colleges and the commercial urdversities of the future. As the Gemian technical 
universities ® draw their students from the Beodschiden and not the Oymnasien, so our technical colleges 
need an effective technical and scientific secondary education antecedent to their work. We have the 
German experience to draw from and to learn from, and we ought to be able to create schools whicli 
win turn out a lad with all the healthy traditions of English public-school life, but who has replaced its 
classical education by an effective training in the methods, not the results, of scientific inquiry. 

To the general outline of these schools much that we have said of the secondary craft-schools will 
apply. The teaching will have to a considerable extent to be specialized — commercial, toclmical, and 
Paactloas scientific departments being provided with different teachers and methods. In oacli 

of modem primary object will not be to give the lad information useful to him in his future 

callmg, but to develop his intelhgence by the application of scientific method to tlie material 
and processes with which he will later be oonoemed® Again, to prevent narrowness wo must 
have the recreative study ; and to strengthen social stability, the citizenship lessons. Athletic exorcises, 
culminating in some knowledge useful for purposes of national offence or defence, must not of course bo 
omitted. But as the secondary education of the classes we are considering will last at least two or 
three years longer, the extent of these secondary studies can be considerably increased. Thus the ground- 


^ ETOiy toacher in a tdohxxical collage knows well 13ie ayerage publlc-soliool lfi& : personally delightfbl, atblotic, popular, he cannot 
draw, his geometry is a rapidly disappearing aoiittaintanoe with Euclid I. to III., his algebra a formula for quadratics, and his arith- 
metical accuracy sadly inferior to that of a shilling slide-rule. His secondary education has to be undertaken over sgaiu, and even 
then he will probably end in the South African Constabulary. 

® The German Udtmische Soehedi/tUe, is not for the moment to he confused with our polytechnic, which ought to be 

a higher craft-school and is a hotch-potch of a dozen stages of educa'don. It corresponds more to our technical college, but is ten times 
as oomplete. It usually represents the complete technical university, and by government decree its teachers and students are placed on 
an academic footing. 

* One man may learn how to use his reasoning powers from a teacher who adopts Greek grammar as his medium, another from a 
teacher whose material is provided by the hedgerow, and the powers gained in either way may be turned from one to another subject ; 
but there are obvious advantages in selecting for the object-lesson material at least alrin to what tlie reason is ultimately to deal with. 
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work of a true culture the superstructure of which must always be self-culture — can be laid in the 
technical college or science school An important addition, however, should be made to the teaching of 
such modern secondary schools, not as part of the recreative but as part of the bread studies, — a reading 
knowledge of one, and a speaking knowledge of a second language should be insisted upon. The doorway 
into another race s scientific laboratory, its methods of work and of expression, is as important an opening 
for the mind as the doorway provided by a knowledge of its language into its institutions, literatui'e, and 
folk-feelings. To grasp how a great investigator works needs presence at his lectures or in hia laboratorv, 
or at least the study of his papers, — it is an education which can never be obtained from text-books. In 
any specialized branch of science there are rarely at any given epoch more than two or three master- 
minds, and these are diverse in country and in tongue. To follow these personally or in the written 
word is an impossibility without linguistic knowledge, and science-abstracts and text-books are a deadening 
and nigh worthless substitute for direct contact with a master-mind, W e shall insist later on the 
national importance of the W^dTidsTjcLliTey but to profit by such years the young apprentice must have 
received in his secondary school the groundwork of at least one language, and maintained and developed 
that knowledge at college. The pure scientist or the professional engineer who cannot directly study the 
work of contemporary foreign investigators is most heavily handicapped, and in many cases a tenth of the 
time and energy he will spend in finding out how to do things already done would have given him a 
reading knowledge of foreign literature. The speaking knowledge of a language serves a different purpose : 
it is essential to the pioneer in commerce, exploitation, and transit.^ Started in the secondary school, it 
may be completed in the Wander jahre ; it is a practical instrument of a man’s calling — like the multiplica- 
tion table, he requires to be sure of it, but he will not, like the philologist, make it a means, in the .first 
place, of intellectual training. 

It would be out of place here to give even outline curricula for the secondary modem schools we 
have in view. If the curriculum of the secondary classical school has only been crystallized out in the 
Nature of course of many generations, no new scheme for science schools will in itself be wholly satis- 
ieachers. factory, or work without initial difficulties and friction. In the first place, the teachers, to do 
the work effectively, have largely to be made. In the next place, parents have to be convinced that the 
secondary modern school is not going to provide knowledge useful in professional life. It is going, like 
the classical school, to develop the intellectual powers, but it will take as its material not the dead 
languages, but the living sciences which bear most closely on commercial or professional work. There 
will be, undoubtedly, specialization and differentiation. The biologist and the physicist receive their 
intellectual education in observing and reasoning on a certain class of facts — they need mathematics as an 
instrument of investigation. The mathematician who insists that they shall have it as an intellectual 
education only is going beyond his legitimate sphere. .In the same way, the engineer receives his 
intellectual training in a field very unfamiliar to most physicists and mathematicians, and the teachers 
of mathematics and physics .who insist upon these subjects being taught to him as intellectual exercises 
from the pure-science standpoint are the bane of technical education. Secondary schools, like the higher 
craft-schools, will do Uttle to improve technical instruction if this point be not kept in view : the teachers 
of pure science required for the technical side must be men trained in a technical college, and having 
touch with the needs of practical life. Such men ought to be distinct from the teachers of pure science 
on the science side, who ought to be men who have been through research schools and laboratories, and 
whose first aim will be pure science as an education, not as an instrument. 

Lastly, if we consider the secondary education given in the public and large day-schools as they at 
present exist, in many ways well fitted, perhaps, for professional and literary careers, we can only hope 
Secondary opening up of large secondary modem schools, turning out pupils of equal intelligence 

classical and better fitted for modem commercial, mercantile, and technical pursuits, will serve as a 
schools* stimulus to quicken and, above all, humanize their activities. They will certainly decrease in 

1 While Frenah and G-ennan for the Engli.sh-speaking races are the more valuable languages for the storehouses of method and 
knowledge they throw open, Spanish and Dutch are perhaps at present most nsefiil for pioneering. But it is nationally important to 
hare a great range of choice in the spoken languages among workers in both the commercial and technical fields. 
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number, but this does not necessarily mean in efficiency; and where the endowment allows of a complete 
duplication of staff and educational apparatus, the running of modern and classical schools side by side 
would have all the advantage which the admixture of men of different callings, modes of thought, and 
social standpoint provides in after-life. Before the renascence, teachers of the old monastic learning would 
have denied that it was possible to improve their methods, or to change with advantage the subjects taught. 
Yet within fifty years the Humanists reconstructed the school-education of all Europe. They achieved it by 
raising an enthusiasm in youth, which demanded that instruction should be for both teachers and taught 
a vitalizing process and not a drudgery. A small minority of teachers with the new ideas, and a wide- 
spread rebellion of the taught, swept the old system and its professors swiftly and forever away. The 
abuses of to-day do not perhaps justify, nor the tutelage under which young people now stand ^ permit, of 
quite such a dz'astic reformatioiL Yet the pressure of competing modern schools ought assuredly to 
modernize classical and philological studies. We want to train the intelligence of each future citizen to 
observe and reason about facts, and this power can never be fully developed when the material dealt with is 
isolated from aU relationship with present experience or living modes of thought. The scholar has to realize 
that he is merely a unit in a living nation, which is one among many nations, each with a history of its own. 
The study of a special literature or language may be very harmful if it is not seen in perspective. It 
leads to the spirit which supposes that philosophy was summed up in Aristotle, that style culminated in 
Cicero, that there is only one great religious work, and that Euclid provided once and for all what is 
needful for geometrical instruction. Comparative history, folk-lore, and custom, — the discrimination of 
what is peculiar and what is universal in the institutions of the special people studied, — are all needed if 
the scholar is to be saved from narrowness. The Odyssey is not only a great epic, it is intensely exciting 
as an objectdesson in the early stages of civilization, in the growth of manldnd from boyhood to 
adolescence. The institutions of early Eome are unintelligible without comparison with Teutonic, Slavonic, 
and even African folk-customs and religious practices. Style and taste are never to be desxnsod ; but what 
we want the cultured lad of to-day to understand is what man now is and how he has come to bo what 
he is. The over-emphasis of one period, one literature, one art or language, may be dangerous if it tends 
to obscure the fundamental principle that man is the product of an evolution, under vital forces of which 
science knows something and is daily learning more. No nation was ever without rivals, moulding and 
modifying its development ; no literature without a growth ; no art or craft without an historic evolution ; 
no human product, judged from either the artistic or intellectual standpoint, final. The schoolmaster who 
forgets these things is not truly preparing lads to be thinkers and leaders for the nation ; the academic 
teacher who does not make them the thread of his exegesis will aid little towards the muclx-nocded 
humanization of the older forma of study. Neither religious thought nor educational theories can stand 
aloof from the growth of scientific knowledge. One and all react upon each other. Wc cannot stand 
now where Virchow did in 1877 : the pressure of foreign commercial competition has been a conclusive 
object-lesson in the survival of the fitter. We must base national education on the need for national rcacjtion 
against a changing environment ; we must consciously prepare for the struggle, and by an intelligent 
study of human evolution arouse the patriotism and race pride of the young to assist directly in 
developing their intelligence for national ends. 

Before we pass to the specialized college education, a word ought to be said of the higher craft- 
schools, which should supplement secondary craft-schools in the preparation of the non-commissioned 
officers of industry. Hitherto these schools have either been wholly wanting or supplied by private 
Higher enterprise bent on personal profit. The keynote to such a school should be intelligent 
s^ois ^ ^ suitable to lads of fourteen to seventeen who hope to be foremen workers. 

It should lay more stress on technical knowledge than the secondary craft-school, where the 
development of the intelHgence is the first requisite ; but it must, like all true education, appeal to the 
reason as a guide. It must also .be far more specialized. We need higher craft-schools in plumbing, 


seventeen might wander across Europe seeking for the school reputed for its methods, or 
reinstitate/fo^thrE^te? ** «»toolboy are, perhaps, wisely abolUhed; they will, let us hope, bo 
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farriery, cabinet-making, textile industries, metal-plate '^'ork, and a dozen other diiierent things. As 
usual, we began with the wrong end — establishing examinations in these subjects, rather than model schools. 
Nor have the so-called polytechnics and technical schools of the county councils — good although the work 
has been in cases— wholly made up the leeway. The technical school or polytechnic, instead of 

throwing itself body and soul into a special branch of craft or industry, has aped the university. It prided 
itself on getting a few students labelled B. Sc., or on producing a small piece of pure-science research having 
no bearing whatever on the national industries. It aimed at turning out second-rate engineers, rather than 
first-rate machinists. The result has not been, and cannot be, that great increase of craft efificiencv which 
we might expect from the amount of money expended on technical education- The polytechnic may 
become a centre for a mild form of general instruction and amusement, or it may become a specialized 
higher craft-school. It cannot effectively fulfil both functions. In the first case it will probably fail, as 
the mechanics institutes of last century have failed; in the second case it will become not only of local 
but of national importance. Let one technical school devote itself to smith’s work, another to the print- 
ing and lithographic arts, a third to the glass industries, a fourth to bookbinding, and so on,^ not 
duplicating their work and teaching many things superficially. 

Some lai'ge towns may maintain a considerable variety of specialized schools, but it is the student 
who ought to wander ; repetition of staff and teaching material at a dozen centres means waste 
Need for inefficiency. If Birmingham founds a higher craft-school for electroplating work, 

local Wolverhampton may reply with a metal-plate- work school; if the Whitechapel higher craft - 
^ecializa^ school specializes in cabinet-making, Clerkenwell may find a wide enough sphere in the glass 
trades. The bane of technical, indeed of all education of an advanced kind in England, is the 
unreasonable overlapping of institutions, teachers, spheres, and methods. The higher craft-school has 
nothing to do with academic training, therefore we appoint academic scientists to teach in it, and place 
them on university faculties ; the technical college has a separate but coequal function with the university, 
therefore we mix them up, thinking one method of teaching and one teacher wiU serve for both. We 
send peripatetic teachers out to fulfil the aU-important function of raising the general cultoe of the 
people : we fancy it academic extension, and demand that it shall lead to a university degree. Nay, a degree 
having come to be looked upon as a mark of caste or gentility, the branding-iron is, in the true democratic 
state, to be brought to every man's chamber. At the basis of every science are real philosophical and 
intellectual difficulties ; in its structure, endless lessons in observation and in method ; at its summit, the 
prospect into still untrodden lands. Not one of these things can be indicated by an examination 
schedule ; they are scarcely touched by any text-book which follows such a schedule. They are 
appreciated only when the student comes into personal contact with the creator of knowledge, and sees 
how he observes and reasons. Here is the field of true academic work ; no branding-iron brought to a 
man’s chamber can testify that he has been in contact with this vivifying atmosphere. Nor can we bring 
science and learning in their highest expression to each student’s door. He must go out on his Wanderjahre 
in pursuit of the master-teacher, or of the school which has specialized in his chosen study. What is true 
of the university is equally true of the higher craft-school : the student must seek the specialized teacher 
and the specialized school, and not trust a local polytechnic to be an effective educational omnium gatherum. 

Besides schools for the more mechanical crafts, we need higher schools for the lower ranks of head- 
workers, for the lower branches of civil and municipal employ, for shorthand and clerks’ work, for postal, 
Higher telegraph, and railway service. Some of these employments — where students will pay to be 
commercial got through an examination — are at present provided for by private enterprise. But such 
schools. schools want organizing as a comprehensive system, and should not be based on the question of 
immediate profits derivable from some small section of the work. To such schools the government, the 
municipality, companies, and private employers would very soon learn to turn for a specially-trained class 
of employee, and we might hope that in the first instance they would ultimately replace the Chinese system 
of selecting by examination. 

^ To some extent this has been begun with the textile schools in the Korth of England, and the photographic and optical instrument 
schools in London, but these are the merest beginnings only. ^ YIII d 
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We now turn to the highest forms of education, which, whatever we may hope for in a distant futoe, 
can at present only be organized for the brain-workers of the community — for its thinkers and leaders. 

Here we find much the same educational chaos as we have had to note lower down in the 
Higher jf ^ot greater, need for it, there is even less organization and specializa- 

edacatloa. ^ classification, we may consider our subject under four headings : (i.) the 

university proper; (ii.) the technical coUege; (iii) professional schools; (iv.) the commercial university. 
How far these four phases of advanced education can be advantageously united into a single university 
system is not easily determined. In Great Britain the advantages of union are : first, that as education 
becomes more specialized, the larger funds accumulated during many generations for the university proper 
may be shared by the younger branches of study ; ^ secondly, it is of immense gain that both students and 
teachers of specialized studies should mingle together, and share traditions common to all. This is what 
must take place in later life, and the joint university provides, from student to professor, an excellent 
training in toleration, — a characteristic as important in science as in theology. On the other hand, tho 
union of the four schools in one locality and institution is likely to disguise the absolute need for entirely 
independent staffs, and for completely specialized methods of study. The doctor and the engineer require 
mechanics and chemistry, but to teach medical and engineering students in the pure-science laboratories of 
these subjects is an evil only sanctioned by absolute want of funds, and solely due to the haphazm'd 
growth of British systems of education. Look at the specialized staff of one of tho great German poly- 
technics, — a dozen professors and double as many more lecturers and assistants, — and then compare such 
staff with the roll presented by any university or technical college in Great Britain ! Nine out of ton of 
these colleges tbinV it sufficient to provide a so-called professor of engineering, and send their students to 
pick up what mathematics, what physios, what chemistry they can tmder teachers who have had no 
special technical training, who have never studied the special needs of engineering students, nor piiblishud 
a single memoir dealing with technical problems. The result of such a system is manifest : wo have no 
research in the sciences preliminary to engineering ; not even first-class text-books, for the proliuiinavy 
science teachers in the engineering schools are, if not overdone with teaching, workers in pure scieiiot!. 
It is very little better in the matter of engineering research pure and simple. The professors aro not 
able to spedalize, partly because they have to teach too many subjects, owing to want of colleaguos and 
of the fitting secondary and preliminary scientific training in their students, and partly because they have 
not been themselves educated in an atmosphere of research. We do not think there is exaggeration in 
this statement of the case ; we have not overlooked certain text-books on the strength of luutoriids, 
machine-design, or the steam-engine. Bather these illustrate our text : they show that want of know- 
ledge of the modem theory of elasticity, of kinematios, or even of foreign contemporary work, which 
indicates how pressing the need of an effective research training may be in even the highest places under 
our present system 

We are undoubtedly far better off now than we were a generation ago ; the technical schools up and 
down the country are doing good work, but they are not in any case comparable with a German polytoohnic, 
nor with the technical university which we must hope to see ultimately established hero. Tho 
colleges. University of London, for example, comprises three or four engineering schools, each duplicating 
' much preliminary work ; combine their staffs, specialize their individual teachers, give them leisure 
and laboratories suitable for research, and there would be only the foundations of one real technical university. 
Yet no other university or technical eoEege in the country could produce as much. We have started again 
on the wrong system — ^multiplication of little centres, doing their individual best no doubt, but not what is 
best for the nation. Three or four technical universities would suffice for the whole nation, but we have 
established fifteen or twenty technical colleges, on the theory that knowledge, like milk, must be delivered 
at each man’s door. The result is that all the schools are, broadly speaking, doing the same elementary 
work, and there is no specialization. No one school devotes itself entirely to civil engineering, naval 
engineering, hydraulics, municipal work, gas, eleetrio lighting, or haulage, &c. &c. The elements of many 

* Thus it is satisfactory to Lear of College fellowsLipa at Cambridge being giren to engiseeting students for tecLnical 
dissertations. 
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things are touched on, but the higher teaching and the atmospliere of research are largely absent. What 
then is needed ? 

The development of three or four only of the technical colleges of the country into technical uni- 
versities, with specialized departments of mechanical, civil, electrical, &c. engineering and of chemical 
The industry. The remaining schools should disappear or be converted into higher craft-schooLs. 

^uSve^ii buildings, where possible, for special departments of the university, but 

recognize once and for all that under the stress of modern competition these are matters of 
national importance ; and that to bring our technical intelligence up to the level of that of our neigh- 
bours, we do not want local engineering professors, or local colleges, but national technical universities, 
each with ten or more complete laboratories, a score of special technical professors, and with equipment 
and funds comparable only with those of the whole of the pure-science faculty of a first-class modem 
university. Such universities would train not only the nation’s industrial leaders, but the teachers for 
the secondary and higher craft-schools ; and by bringing both classes into touch with actual knowledge- 
making, indicate on the one hand how the problems of practical life, on the other the ]?roblems of craft 
education, may be met and solved. 

If we pass from the technical university to the university proper, by which we are to understand the 
corporation of teachers which deals with training in pure science or scholarship, without regard to the 
needs of special industries or professions, its work in the future seems likely to become more 
university specialized. There will always be minds for which the best intellectual training, independent of 
and its future calling, wiU be an end in itself. Senior Wranglers may make good judges ; senior classics, 
excellent doctors ; and double-firsts, capable statesmen. But in the case of modem nations 
specialization of the individual appears to be a progressive feature, and as soon as it becomes a recognized 
prmciple that the intelligence can be trained and developed by observation, and reasoning on observation, 
applied to technical or professional subjects, much of the monopoly value of pure academic studies will 
disappear. The study of yeasts may be as good an intellectual training as that of the gases of the 
atmosphere ; bacteria are as mentally exciting as snails ; the vibrations of a bridge lead to more aspects of 
physical science than those of the tuning-fork, and examples may be multiplied to show that technical or 
professional education is not one-sided or intellectually inadequate. It seems likely, therefore, that 
academic studies, whether purely scientific, literary, linguistic, historical, or philosophical, will tend to be 
recognized more and more as a training for specialized careers, namely, for statesmen, scientists, historians, 
literary men, educators, and makers of all forms of knowledge, — in short, for the intellectual leaders of 
the nation. With this recognition, academic studies will become more intense and definite in character. 
Above all, the research training will more and more supplant the examination training. In actual life 
it is the problem which comes to us ; stores of facts are accessible — we want the training which enables 
us to apply these facts and solve the problem. 

The recognition of this fundamental fact is the reformation which must take place in academic 
studies. Examination is by no means the best process for testing the power to observe, classify, and reason 
Reforma observation. The known itself may be made the subject of a formally new inquiry, and a 
tiou of monograph may be written showing data, classification, and deduction ; — the method is equally 
academic applicable in physics, biology, or history. It forms the basis on which the capable instructor 
studies, point out the sources of information, the proper method of arranging it, the logical results 

which fliow from it. Scientific method, the true spirit of inquiry, is better learnt by criticism and 
suggestion applied to two or three such monographs by the master-investigator, than by months of labour 
devoted to learning the known for examination purposes. We cannot too often repeat that for the 
purposes of education what we need is a training in method, and not, in the first place, a mere knowledge 
of facts, nor even of the laws under which these# facts may be classified. It is so easy to provide facts 
and formulae, so dijBficult to give insight into method, that text-books, degree schedules, and examination 
papers invariably turn to the former ; and the latter, to he learnt only from direct touch with the 
investigator or from the classical memoir of the master, is thrust ruthlessly aside. Treat the known 
as unknown, to be rediscovered, or bring the student rapidly to the real unknown on the confines of the 
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discovered, th en true training in method becomes a possibility. Every nation is daily being confronted 
■with new problems ; they may be material, or they may be social, or they may be intellectual Admit 
progressive evolution, and this statement is an obvious truth. The nation’s brain-workers, whether their 
role be great or small, have to be prepared to meet and answer these new problems. Training for examina- 
tion is but feeble equipment, certificate of examination success very one-sided evidence of competence for 
this flasaritinl function in a nation’s thinkers. Nor is the reader to suppose these remarks apply only to 
the training of master-investigators in any branch of human knowledge ; the academic training is that 
upon which the great majority of secondary educators depends, and their present failure to apply, or rightly 
apply, hemistic methods is largely due to the examination system not having brought them into close 
touch with the methods of research. Nay, oui- professional and commercial classes suffer in international 
competition from much the same "want — definite training in observing and reasoning upon facts. The 
university of the future will bring its undergraduates, not into touch with an army of tutors and 
“ coaches,” nor with their impedimenta of examination schedules and text-books, but directly into the 
field, the hbrary, the laboratory, where the material of knowledge is accumulated and classified, and into 
personal touch with the men who make it. 

The problem of the professional college or school of academic rank and its relation to tlio uiiivoraity 
is one of considerable complexity, and can hardly be dealt with at length here. Specialization is the 
The pro- “lost emphatic note of modern national development; it has to be met, not by protest, but by 
fessional providing for training in method, even when a special or somewhat narrow class of facts is dealt 
college. The establishment of technical colleges for engineering, metallurgy, chemical industries, 

navigation, agriculture, and forestry i indicates to some extent the direction in which the older academic 
faculties of law, theology, and medicine must develop. It is fundamental that the preliminary linguistic 
or scientific studies should be, as in the case of the technical colleges, in the hands of a special staff, 
distinct from that of the pme academic studies.^ 

It is difficult to understand why great law schools do not thrive in this country. No other nutimi 
can present such li'ving object-lessons in comparative law : it rules in different imrts of th(5 world under 
The law every present or past legal system, and by innumerable forms of folk-cuslioin, whiclii 

school. exhibit legal institutions in almost each stage of progressive evolution. Yet couqiarative and 
historical knowledge is very largely lacking in our practical lawyers ; but few of them ai-e 
acquainted with the French, Dutch, or German codes, or have gained insight by a study of the develop- 
ment of the early Teutonic and mediaeval systems. The result is a want of iraagmation iti onr own 
domestic legislation, and too little sympathy in dealing with the legal institutions of subject or assimi- 
lated races. The law schools have thus partially failed to create the class of men needed by the nation 
for its legal work in all comers of the globe. The broad idea of satisfying a national want lias not been 
a primary consideration, and to this extent they urgently require that humanization which is demanded 
in the history school, if it is to become a school of statecraft. 

Perhaps in the case of the professional schools the most complete chaos in educatiomil inuttcra 
is to be found on the medical sida In the first place, it cannot be doubted that tho hospital system 
itself must soon suffer a profound modification. It is impossible that the present system 
support by fluctuating charity can permanently continue. Alongside tho public eharitics 
have arisen infirmaries, fever hospitals, and asylums supported by public funds, and in 

soientifio experts, not for mariners, farmers, and foresters, who rwuiro, in 
the fir^ place, h^her^ft-Mlleges. What might be aoHeved in the science of navigation at present by an expert school can he well 
r^ixed by a study of the ^ fifty years of Gresham College, London. The merchants and twiders of London, I the fit^t flS of mw 
world di^ove^, t^ed to Sir Thomas Gresham's professoxs for their instruments of, and treatises on, navigation, 
of a hnmjM wWi th^meohanios or biology is to be taught by medical men waiting for a chance to got on to tho clinical staff 

^biSr^fmthaSsm cm^’ T * tethers, who devote their leisure to research in biophy8i<a and kindred 

subjects. The mecliaTiism of tlie jaw is quite as good an object-lesson in the fundamental principles of mechanics as tho acxew and tho 

f the laws of elasticity are subject to variations in living forms which are apt to ho 

/“ge of lingnistio stndies required for canon and mediroval law, for Wemumer and folk- 
tSS^^a^SL Teotonio philologist Nor does tlie university philosopher find my. 
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many cases but little used for cUnical instruction. The medical schools thrive or not according to the 
success of their hospitals in attracting charitable subscriptions, and this again depends indirectly on skilful 
advertisement. The result is overlapping, rivahy, want of specialization, and the predominance of 
pecuniary instead of purely scientific interests. General municipal control of the whole hospital system 
must sooner or later be the rule, and with the wider clinical material thus placed at the disposal of 
medical instruction must come a diminution in the dominance of individual medical schools over indi^ddual 
hospital management. The overlapping of the preliminary teaching, and of much of the more theoretical 
and scientific branches of medicine and surgery, must be avoided. The direct and sufficient payment 
of all forms of medical teaching must attach men to academic work and experimental medical research as a 
profession, and such teaching not be undertaken as a step to a consulting practice. The competition 
of the medical faculties of different universities, and of the medical schools of the same university, would 
be perfectly healthy if it depended solely upon the reputation of the teachers ; but it depends largely 
on the flow of public subscriptions to individual hospitals, the success with which the school may be used 
as a step towards a professional reputation, and the skill of one or two men in effective advertisement 
of the special wants of their individual hospital, or its special fitness to deal with a disease for the time 
looming large in the popular mind. The municipal control of the hospitals, the utilization of all 
clinical material, the wider' separation of the academic teaching of medicine from its purely professional 
pursuit — these are the points which arise in the mind of one who views the present chaos from an 
outside standpoint. But if the observer be an outsider, he is a sympathetic one, who beheves largely 
in the academic future of experimental and scientific medicine. Yet here the very instruments of 
knowledge (such as vivisection) and of experiment (hke inoculation) demand the most careful and 
diplomatic procedure. The storms of the past in these matters are as nothing compared with what we 
may experience in the near future ; and if sure progress is to be made, there must be no hasty adoption 
of tentative treatments, when no strong scientific arguments in their favour are adducible ; there must 
be no “ fishing ” inquiries on living forms ; in other words, each experiment sanctioned must be directed 
to answering a definite question, which in the opinion of scientifically trained minds there is reasonable 
hope might be answered by the investigation proposed, and, if answered, would be of substantial service 
to medical or surgical treatment. Lastly, a greater knowledge of the nature of scientific method and 
of scientific proof must in some manner be provided for by academic medical training.^ Medicine, and 

even surgery, must to a large extent be, and remain, empirical ; but it is just the empirical 

Need fOF ^ 

scientific sciences in which, for example, an accurate theory of statistics is of most importance. It 
method in jg ^ot too much to say that medical statistics are at present in a most rudimentary condition ; 

definite conclusions are over and over again drawn from short series of cases, where the 
trained statistician realizes that the emphasized differences are well within the limits of random sampling ; 
or, again, A and 0 are found statistically to be associated with B, and it is argued that A and C must he 
themselves associated. The recent vaccination legislation has produced most instructive object-lessons 
in this direction. It has very unfortunately created a large class of men with pecuniary interests in 
the maintenance of .vaccination. These men have had, in the press and at public meetings, to face 
a strong opposition, partly sceptical, largely fanatic. It is not too much to say that from the stand- 
pomt of science the medical defendants' handling of statistics has been excelled in inadequacy only by 
that of their opponents'. Much of the strength of proof in medical science depends entirely on statistics ) 
copious raw material can be obtained from hospital practice, but this is rather too largely drawn from 
special classes of the community. The bulk of data from all classes either escapes written record, or 
remains “ unstandardized ” in case-books \ here it is monopolized as “ experience,” when by co-operative 
action it might be statistically generalized into proof. The quantitative value of the correlation between 
environment, age, or physical characters and the special features or virulence of any disease is probably 
unknown at the present day in a single instance \ and yet it is hard to conceive that clinical prognosis 

^ In the course of the past twenty years the "writer has received a scarcely intermitted flow of papers and letters from pseudo- 
scientists, oircle-squarers, perpetual-motion naongers, heredity-theorists, neo-Darwinists, and others. The common feature of all these 
productions is the failure to grasp the elements of a real scientific proof. If the authors were classified hy profession, the general 
medical practitioner would lead in numbers, the engineer being second, and the theologian a comparatively poor third. 
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would not be greatly advanced, especially among the younger members of the profession, by a quanti- 
tative knowledge of this Idnd. An authoritative body standardizing records, collecting individual experi- 
ence and reducing it by adequate statistical theory, seems almost a necessity for medical progi'ess at the 
present day. An elementary training in the handling of statistics and an insistanco on the nature of 
scientific reasoning and statistical proof seems an urgent need, which ought to be, but is not, ju-ovidcd 
for in the preliminary scientific education of the medical profession. 

Passing from professional schools * to the commercial university, we see at the present uiomout a 
gi-eat experiment being made in this diieotion. Birmingham has wisely entered on an uuo(!eu])io(l field. 
The comm desirable that one or, at most, two large centres shoidd follow its lead, but it is most 

mercial sincerely to be hoped that every univei’sity and university-college in the kingdom will not now 
university, appoint a professor of commerce and advertise a commercial department beciause they think 
it will pay. They have neither the funds nor the experience requisite for success. What is nocded, 
from the national standpoint, is at most two or throe perfectly eJliciont, fully maimed, and fully oqui])ped 
commercial universities, attracting students from the whole aina of the empire. There are plenty of 
unoccupied fields for other institutions and colleges to specialize in, to the national profit, without f.he 
creation of innumerable small rivals in a new siihere. This is, of course, on tho sup])oaitlon that tliose 
who have first taken the work in hand will do it thoroughly, even if their progress be gimlual and tenl,ative 
at stagea Let it be remembered that it is not a mere professor of commerce that is riiquin'd, but ultimately 
a staff of ten or a dozen such, with a large auxiliary force of lectiu'ors and assistiints. Tho man who 
can effectively deal with preferential tariffs and the general fiscal policy of tho onii)iro is not nccu's- 
sarUy the man who has special knowledge of commercial iuteinsts and transit ])0s8ibilitieH in (Jhiua. A 
fundamental rule of the commercial university ought to be the “third free year” of tho Jiussiau uoademio 
system, and this means that only two-thii'ds of the senior stall’ will at any given tiuuj bo iM'.tiially otigagcHl 
in teaching. The “third free year” is only free from teaching work; tlic lecturer is oxi)octtHl to travid 
for the purposes of research.® Especially, owing to the rapidly altering, over contraefing and dovdoping, 
processes of oommeroe, will it be needful for tho teachci* to keep in toueli with eurroiit pi'ogr(i.sK and 
methods. Nor can a man rear men to be pioneers unless he lias done pioneoriiig work Iiimsclf. It is a 
big task which the commercial university sets before itself, full of dilliculties and, possibly, iiitfalls, Imt 
one of essential national importance to-day, when our coiimiercial loadorshi]) has been morn than f.hri«at('n(!d. 
We have to rear a new type of worker, who will see in trade not only a source of individual profit, hut a 
patriotic duty. Developing commerce on the Yangtse, or struggling against fever in West Africii, or 
starting new industrial enterprises in tho Argentine, tho trader must roalize tlie relation ttf his oll’orts aiul 
those of his colleagues to thousands of handworkers at liouio, whoso bread must tiome from over the sea 
by exchange. Ho must recognize that on his intelligomie, on his linguistic and local knowledge, on his 
readiness to adapt goods and transit to environment, doiwutls, to a far larger extent than has kion dreamt 
of in the past, the national fitness to survivo. Tho leeway of tho nation has to ho luudo up by 
increased intelligence, first in production and then both in distribution and e.xcliango; the former need has 
to be met by higher craft-schools and improved technical colIegCH; the lattcx’, hy the creation of contmeridul 
universities. Can any training help the nation to tho skilful merchant and tho fully-(!quipiH*d pioneer ? 
Those who believe in education and modem scientific methods cam only rcjply : Yes, if you train tin* 
intelligence by the hemistic method, and oxoroiso it on tho materials of its future woi-k. It is a great 
task which Birmingham has set itself ; let us hope that it reiilizos its magnitude and (liirK-uli.y.-.ah.)\.-aU, 
that it understands that failure, from want of efficient staff or (if ccjuipmcut, or from lack of internal or 
external enthusiasm, would be little short of a national disaatea-. It would discredit for yonra, if not 
indefinitely, the systematic training of intelligence in one of the most important fields of uatioiml activity. 


• ^ professional sohoolswaats ooiuiiilorable wklfning. One profession eortaauly ripe tor a great iirofesMlonal wienee wthool 

fatare ” ™ ‘ government stetists is a jiecossity of a not distant 

* Started in ftoe comme^ university, we might hope that this wise cnatom wdd extend to the purc-scienro, niedh'lno, ami 
ongmeenng faoultioe, where it is as important to seek nw material, test foreign methods, and critioally examine current practice m in 
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Commercial universities, again, suggest the great importance of further extending the Wamderjahre 
custom. We have already discussed the need for local colleges, schools, and universities to specialize, and 
The Wan- advantage of the student wandering in search of his subject and the master-teacher. To 
derjabre. the commercial university a relatively considerable number of studentships should be attached, 
the holders of which should be compelled to travel and report on foreign and colonial commercial methods 
and possibilities. These reports should in the first place be looked upon as exercises, but selected reports 
might well deserve publication as monographs of commercial research. Past holders of such scholarships, 
the pick of academic training, with their minds freed from insular method and local custom by the insight 
of travel, would undoubtedly be in constant demand for pioneer work. They would form a class such as is 
being rapidly formed in pure science ^ by the 1851 Exhibition scholars, men compelled to wander in search 
of research training, A percentage of failures there has been, and probably must be, but the next 
generation of physicists and chemists will undoubtedly show how markedly advantageous has been the 
system. The Wanderjahre with the research studentship must be widely extended to all fields of work. 
Any Oxford or Cambridge college which insists on its fellowships being held only on Wande'tyahre research 
conditions will quickly realize the profit which must flow from the increased reputation of its members 
and the broadened views and activity of its fellowship-lecturers. The older universities can distribute 
their fellowships without the special limitations set in the case of the 1851 studentships to which we have 
already referred : they could yearly send out men to study the flora and faima of almost untouched 
districts ; to learn the native languages, religions, and customary laws of British and other possessions ; to 
study under the masters of pure science, history, or philosophy who exist outside their own walls ; and to 
return, as the American travelling fellows have done from the European universities, to develop their 
home institutions and widen their educational system by leaps and bounds. Without such WandeTyahre 
training, no academic post ought to be open to the teacher of the future. 


III. ScicTice in the Direct Service of the State. 

A slender sketch like the present does not permit of our dealing at length with another class 
of science school of vital importance to the state, namely, Government Schools training directly for special 

Govern- branches of state service. Here the maximum efl&ciency possible both in staff and equipment 

ment is absolutely essential for national safety, and yet the routine, almost a necessity, of official in- 

schools. stitutions is excessively apt to check just the very variations of individuality and the genius on 

which discovery in science and progress in its practical applications almost invariably depend. For this 
reason it is very desirable that the government schools should be limited to those branches of instruction 
which are needed only for the national service. For example, schools of offence and defence — naval colleges, 
staff colleges, artillery and military engineering colleges • to these ought probably to be added, schools for 
home and imperial civil service — for consuls, native state residents, and the lower branches of the diplomatic 
service. It seems, but for the historic evolution, ^ a curiously anomalous process to select for many of the 
latter services men who have obtained examination distinction in classics and pure science, often taught 
by crammers, and with no special relation to the future work of the taught. It would probably be a 
great advantage to place these colleges, where feasible, near to one or other university. Thus while 
specialization in training and study should be insisted upon, both teachers and taught would have the 
widening influence of contact with other forms of work and play. The want of this “ touch ” undoubtedly 
tells on the efficiency of certain service colleges : their professors are too isolated ; and necessary as is 
specialization, and valuable as is esprit de coiyps, the creation of a caste among the students, with caste 
habits and amusements, is far from an unmixed good. Without rivalry, and free from comparison with 


^ Comparatively few of these scholarships appear now to be given for essentially technical research, — ^which was possibly the original^ 
intention. 

® Tho origin of the all -pervading state-examination system in the United Kingdom was the desire to check nepotism in government 
appointments ; to hinder one type of inefficient is not equivalent to selecting the fittest and training them effectively for their specialized 
w'ork. Even tho examination system has probably been adapted, by artificial “ adjustment of marks,*' to pass into the service not 
individuals, but types of men who appear beat suited for the work in the eyes of certain cominissioners. In other words, we are trusting 
very considerably to ^ersoncU judgment as to a fit type ; and this fact, be it good or bad, is screened behind a complex system of examina- 
tion-marking. 
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any but foreign schools, the government service school is liable to nm in gi-ooves ; in many cases the 
staff does not appear to be numerous enough or sufficiently specialized to have leisure or incliuiition to 
study new problems or foreign methods. The pay of a government professor and the honour of the 
position should be such as to attract the highest teaching and organizing talent to tlio state service, and 
the leisure at present sometimes devoted to external teaching and examination work sliould bo mono- 
polized for specialized research work in the national service. 

Lastly, the government schools should be conlincd to those branches of the service where tlu'. 
specialized training required by government servants is not already being provided on an ailequa(,o scale 
ir. . . .. bv other educational bodies. A government civil engineering college, for oxuiuple, may Iks 

govern- perfectly efficient in its own line, but the men it turns out see only one of toiuaieivs ciiid 

one form of instruction. The whole seiwiee may thus run far too mucli in one groove, whicli 
tecbalcal would be impossible if its members wore the picked students of the various t,o(‘lmieal schools 
colleges. universities. The same criticism apiilics, if to a less extent, to naval engineering and 

architecture. The Admiralty, which occasionally does draw on external supplies, rarely g(ds the host 
students of the technical colleges, because it draws by an examination schedule which ]unio of the more 
efficient engineering schools would be likely to adopt for its curriculum; and if tboy did, it would he, under 
present arrangements, devoting their energies to a small and very uneertain elass ol stndemt. It would 
be an interesting experiment — and we behevo a snccossfnl one — if the government gave for a trial 
number of years a limited number of engineering appointments to the i)ic‘.k of the technical colhtgc. 
students, and compared their work with that of the men reared in their own schoids. We ludusvo that Itluf 
wider field of selection would lead to a gi'cater variety in capacity, talent, and training being iiiiulu avail- 
able for the government service. 

From government schools we naturally pass to government rosoareh institutions, and tin; position 
of science as consultant in the modern state. The position accorded to scdencci in th(» past, in this respeet. 

has been a very defective one. The state needs (puto as imich stdetitilic. as legal advisers : 
indeed, under present circumstances, they are iwrliaps oven more ess(!id,ial. A'ol. only prohhuus 
research in offence and defence, but in development, transit, industry, disease, .sanikition, ii-iinulni'liiiii 
Institutes. medico-legal matters arise daily, and the government wants nut only to know when*, to 
turn for immediate advice, but to bo sure that it will got what for the gntat hulk of cases is sini/uf. advice. 
Beyond this, the progressive state ought always to he on the look-out for ami seeking to enc.oui'jige. dis- 
coveries or inventions which will increase national efficiency cither for war or in pctuic. Sonicthitig of 
this latter function may ho fultilled hy pernwment government i-CH(iareh instil.uti<»nH ami cimsultativi; 
scientists. But not only is the incentive to discovery greatest iu the young man with his futuris to inakts, 
but the power to discover great things rapidly diminishes with aga Then*, is the horn scientist, wlu» 
The two researches for the keen iutoUectual pleasure of the work, and woukl go on, whatevor Ids incotm! 
scientuic or post ; and there is the man for whom research or scienco is a laeans to a living and a jMisition. 

He pursues it to a com];)eteucy and his D.Sc., to his or Ut his K.('.li., as tho <liiKir(s impels. 

He retires on his laurels, spending lus life on committees, emphasizing the needs of pure scusmuf, the im- 
portance of technical education, and scimng us with the Clerman hogia* It would !«; unnuisonahle to 
condemn this man ; for he belongs to the type whicli fonns the hulk of humanity, whether «Ki(!n|»ied with 
science or any other pursuit. He has probably done good work, and liis experienc.e is of value for con- 
sultative, if no longer for research, purposes. Wo liave only to remember that seienee has and <*un have? 
no high priests, for it is always progressive and advancing. It is hardly too much to say that the 
moment a scientist reaches celebrity as a man, ho has ceased to be a discoverer. For ho wm hardly 
attain fame before middle life, and already the younger man is on his shouklors reaching liighor, for he 
starts with his elder’s knowledge and with the unspent energy of youth. One of the greatiist tlangers of 
science, and especially science in the consultative service of the state, is the possible creation of a seientilic 


^ All honour to Germany’s scientific work I Her specialist has organiised his scienco and niiute resonriih a trade, yet Ids prudwt 
lacks too often the real insight, the lucidity, the touch of genius oltaractoristlc of the best Freuck work ; randy, too, diHs the Uermaii 
break entirely novel ground, as was done hy the three great scientists of the English tyi>e — Hewtun, Faraday, au<l l>arwiii. 
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hierarchy, resting on past achievement and believing itself at the summit of scientific knowledge. 
As soon as a man ceases to research, he has fallen behindhand ; his tools grow rusty, and he ceases to 
grasp new methods and new possibilities. Hence one of the greatest problems of the state is how to 
draw into its service not only those who have achieved as consultants, but those who are achieving as 
discoverers. Possibly an extension to our country of the French system of substantial pecuni- 
ary prizes, with not too-closely defined limitations, would turn more of the research work of the 
country to national ends. A prize every two or three years of four or five thousand pounds 
for a markedly useful contribution to the cotmtry’s means of naval defence ; a hke sum for the most 
valuable work tending to develop the chemical industries of the country, or to improve its sea or land 
transit ; or, again, equally substantial prizes for medical or sanitary discoveries — these would draw the energy 
of many youthful scientists into channels of national value. A yearly government offer, not necessarily an 
expenditure, of £10,000 to £20,000 in such prizes would be no extravagant sum, and might well have 
enabled this country to lead in at least some of the recent fields of discovery, such as smokeless powders, 
submarine boats, motor cars, wireless telegraphy, &e. &c. Such prizes and research ahnnld be independ- 
ent of national laboratories and government consultants, to whom more specialized problems atkI routine 
(lilliculties should be submitted for solution or advica In the one ease the appeal is made to the energy 
of the youthful scientist, m the other to the experience of the consultant, to the store of current 
kiiowlodga 

Considering more closely science institutions in the direct service of the state, it will be found that 
tlio ideas of men on this point are at present somewhat chaotic. Such institutions as exist have arisen 
State partly from the immediate exigencies of executive, and partly from the outside pressure of pure 
science scientists, asldng for government assistance, or for public support on the ground of a private 
institutes, fulfilling a crying national need. This haphazard origin accounts for the want of 

(ji'gauization and specialization ; private institutions are partially doing national work, and national institu- 
tions which should bo doing specialized industrial work have fallen to some extent into the hands of pure 
scientistH. I roro, as in other fields, a differentiation of pure and applied science is necessary. It is perfectly 
true that none can toll how soon a result of pure science will be applicable to industry; but the type of 
mind that can ap>ply such results is rare, and the bulk of applied science problems are first formulated, and 
iiftcnvards the extension of pm'e science which leads to them solution worked out.^ In the first place, there- 
fore, a iiatkm needs laboratories for its industries — for standardizing the implements, testing the materials, 
and distributing knowledge with regard to the processes of its manufactures. There must be institutions 
which, free of evex'y bias, will test and compare the products of all manufacturers seeking government oon- 
trauts, or will advise Eoaifi.s of Trade and state or municipal authorities as to regulations for factories, transit, 
f(K)d, and sanitation. These needs stretch far beyond any existing institution, and cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with except by technical specialists having control of independent laboratoiiea 

Thus the nation’s wants comprise : (i.) Nedwrud Enigineepmg Loiboratory. — This must be subdivided 
into mechanical, civil, and naval departments. The first would test materials and machinery for government 
use, or apifiy standard tests in the case of corporations or private individuals. It should keep 
englneerm a kold on the industries of the coimtry by reports on the quality of materials of construction 
bought in the open market, and their quality relative to foreign productions. It should under- 
Isboratory. engine and other tests for manufacturers, and report to them on the relative efficiency of 
British and foreign machinery. In fact, in every way within its sphere it should apply and circulate 
current knowledge. The second, or civil engineering department should deal in a like manner with docks, 
railways and general transit, water and sewerage, &c. It should be prepared to advise the government 
or municipaliUort on the conditions to be satisfied in bridge structure, to criticize development plans 
from the national and from local standpoints, to provide tests for dam efficiency, data for the flow of fluids, 
and a multitude of other matters which come daily before civil and municipal engineers. The naval depart- 

Of course Biis rule is not universal, but it is strikingly illustrated in pure and applied mathematics. Developments^ of pure 
analysis are now and then of ocoasional uee, but pure mathematios has over and ov« again been enriohed by analysie directly invented 
for tho eolntion of epedal phyeioel or even technioel probleme. g YIH « ' 
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ment should lay down the conditions for testing the machinery of ships, the strength of their plating and 
riveting, and keep shipbuilders in constant touch with foreign developments, as well as help to maintain a high 
standard of efidciency in home work. It should assist indirectly or directly in the registration or classifica- 
tion of ships. Of course much of all this is done at present by various government inspectors or depart- 
ments, by private corporations like the two Institutions of Engineers and Lloyd’s. But it is not done in a 
systematic manner. When a pressing need arises, a commission is appointed, which investigates or 
experiments for a time on iron, boilers, or bridges. It has to do this in a more or less haphazard sort of 
way, with a temporary staff, and without a properly equipped centre, or even without direct experiment 
by nnmpnring the conflicting evidence of too often interested witnesses. These defects of existing procedure 
result in grave delays, much expense, and general inefficiency. A trained staff accustomed to exporimunt, 
with apparatus and locus provided, ought to be at the constant service of such com mi ssions ; in many cases 
such a staff would be already prepared with the unbiassed information necessary for a judgment, and 
would be the centre from which government and private individuals could at once ascertain what was 
known here or abroad on the problems ever arising in progressive construction. 

(ii.) In close touch with the Engineering Laboratory should be a Laboratory J'or Mcctro-Tcchnical 
Industries. This is especially needful in the case of electric transit. But electro-technology opens up such 
Electro- immense field of activity in transit, l^hting, telegraphy, telephony, power, and the smaller ai-ts, 
iecbnical that the laboratory ought to be differentiated from that for engineering proper. Hero there is 
laboratory. present such a wide amount of work necessary in standardization, testing, regulation, and 
control for public safety, that the early establishment of such a laboratory is almost more urgent than that 
of any other. 

(iiL) It seems almost unnecessary to discuss the importance of a Nationed Olienviccd Ldhorcilory. 
This is to some extent already provided for in separate government departments. What is needed is 
Nailoaal centralization, departmental differentiation, and complete and efficient equipment. It must bo 
chemical in no sense an institute for research in pure science, but it has to answer the inniimerable 
laboratory, problems of the state, both on the organic and inorganic sides. It must <l() fijr the 

chemical industries what the engineering laboratory does in its ovm field — standardize, tost pxuiLy, rejxtrt, and 
watch foreign rivals ; deal with colonial produce, poisons, adulteration of food, and an infinity of other prob- 
lems, which suggest many sub-departments, and ultimately differentiation into separate national iustitutos. 

(iv.) There must be at least one institute to deal vrith those smaller industries which demand a high 
standard of scientific efficiency. The work done in the old Kew Laboratory was excellent of its kind, and 
kept fairly in view the industrial factor ; the testing of watches, chi-onometcrs, baromotors, and 
Institute thermometers must be supplemented by work on microscopes, theodolites, telescopes, and a 
for the multitude of optical instruments used in pure or applied scientitio work. Tho Admimlty or 
M^Mes. Office should know at once where to turn for a report on telescoircs or telemeters, and upon 
the reliability of instrument makers, here or abroad. Nor does tho above list by any moans com- 
plete the round of important smaller industries where scientific control, standardizing, testing, or advice is 
desirable. As the scientific training of the nation, from the handworkers to the organizing loaders of each 
specialized industry goes on, the need for national institutes, as centres for collecting information, for 
maintaining high standards of production and controlling the relations of industry to the state, will grow 
more and more pressing, and the differentiation of the above institutes and the foundation of new ones 
must be taken in hand. It will be clear that it is not possible to deal satisfactorily, from tho industrial 
side, with such consultant bodies as we have sketched when they are merely sub - departments of a 
National Physical Laboratory. They must be placed in the hands of leading and indo|>endent 
fechmeal authorities. 

(v.) Naticmal A.dronomiodl Ohservaiory. 

(vi) Naticmctl MeAeordlogieal Office. 

(viL) Naiionad QeogrwpTiMod ound Geologiecd Bu/rvey Offiiee. 

The institutes comprised under (v.), (vi), and (vii) have been for years in effective existence, but 
perhaps have hardly been developed on a sufficiently vride or imperial basis. The link between the central 
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home observatories and those in the colonies and dependencies has hardly been strong enough, nor the whole 

chain of institutes systematized ; and this is particularly the case in the meteorological service. There is 

Further central authority for collecting and storing the meteorological data of the empire. In some 

national cases records are taken at scientifically important stations, but no returns are made, still less 

institutes printed. Often months or years of record will be omitted. In other cases returns are made 
of science* 

by the naval authorities, by the army medical service, by colonial botanical superintendents, &c. 
&c., and returns have to be sought for at the Admiralty, Netley, Kew, or vainly at the Colonial Oflficeo 
■Colonial data, unless printed, rarely reach this coxmtry, which from the imperial standpoint is far behind 
Meteoro- I^oi'tugal in the systematization of its meteorological service. It must never be forgotten that 
logical the meteorological condition of the world at any given time is a complex unity, and the state of 
service. atmosphere in Northern Norway is correlated with the contemporary conditions even of St 

Helena and the Cape. The world-wide extent of the British Empire presents opportunities in this 
direction which are far from utiKzed at the present time, and the extension and “ imperialLzation of all 
three of the institutes just referred to must be an important task for the immediate future. 

Thus far we have dealt chiefly with the inorganic or physical sciences applied to the service of the 
state. In several of these sciences there have been, and undoubtedly will in future be, demands for state 
institutions for research in pure science. Now although the boundaries of pure and applied science 
Mnd^ure^ ^ some cases ill-defined, yet we believe a working distinction can be made, especially if we 
.science remember that the first, if not, however, the whole function of a national institute is to collect 
institutes. apply existing knowledge. It is to the academic bodies that we should look for real 

.advance in pure science, and this will become the more feasible the sooner it is recognized that it is the 
function of these bodies to teach by research, and that the members of their staff who merely teach and 
-do not research are not teaching in the proper manner. Hence any cry for national laboratories for pure 
■science must weaken the legitimate demand of the universities for effective municipal and state support 
for their laboratories. The university laboratories for research and post-graduate students are, and ought to 
he, the true national laboratories for pure science. Of course they want, especially on the biological side, 
wide extension and development. 

Turning now to the organic side, we see at once the fundamental importance of : (viii.) National 
Institute for Preventive Medicine and (ix.) Naiwnal Institute for Sanitary Science. — Here again there are 
innumerable questions to which municipalities, or home and colonial governments, need answers, and 
definite and prompt answers. It is httle good, after an army has been decimated by enteric, to 
and appoint a commission to inquire into the causes of it : advice and control on the point should have 

sanitary been provided before the army started. Pollution of rivers, provision of vaccine and antitoxin, the 
institutes. malarial districts, are not topics to be left on one side until public attention 

forces the government to action; they and many other matters are not effectively dealt with by 
private corporations, individual research, or hurriedly constituted commissions ; the staff of government 
institutes should have been steadily pegging away at them, collecting data and experimenting, so as to 
be ripe with information when the state demands aid, or popular interest, tardily excited, calls for expert 
^opinion. 

(x.) National Institute for Anthropology. — ^With possibly more races under the British flag than 
under any other imperial symbol since the days of the Eoman eagle, we have yet entirely failed to 
systematize and nationalize our study of those races. There is no national museum or institute 
institute '^liere one may learn the cranial, anthropometric, and physical characters of the various races 

/or under our sway, still less something of their languages, folk-customs, industries, and religions. 

pology. ^ institute carrying out a complete anthropological survey of the empire is as necessary from 

the imperial standpoint as those dealing with the geographical or geological surveys. The Americans 
have recognized this, and their anthropological reports and museums under state supervision will soon 
be a model for such work everywhere, 

(xi.) National Institute for Botany, — The importance of this has been long recognized, and Kew 
■with its associated botanical gardens in the colonies and dependencies forms a great organization which 
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better security for the publication of first-class work than can be provided even by a strong editorial 
committee in a specialized branch of science. 

If we demand for scientific journals and societies permanent endowment, we must also demand from 
them increased specialization, and in many cases a higher standard of publication. At present memoirs of 
a given class may appear in perhaps a dozen different journals or proceedings. We may hope in 
, the future that national journals may assume a more international character, and then special- 
ization would become more and more feasible.^ Such specialization is needful, not only for the 
efficiency of editorial committees, and for the facility of reference, but would ultimately extend 
circulation. A specialist will take in one or two journals devoted to his own branch of science, 
but he cannot afford a round of publications which partially and intermittently touch his special field. 
He trusts to the library rather than to the study shelves, and thus the total number of subscribers to 
scientific literature is permanently reduced. 

The progressive specialization and differentiation of learned societies are of course familiar to every 
student of the formal history of science, and it becomes a grave question how long national academics and 
royal societies can maintain their old lines of publication or constitution. Under the present arrangement 
the most highly specialized and, perhaps, the best work does not reach these societies at all ; iuid the 
leading specialists may be far more interested in the work and executive of special societies or ,j(jurna]s for 
astronomy, biology, or geology, than m those of the academy or society which is supposed to bo tJic repre- 
sentative of national science. It weakens the reputation of the leading society to publish special nii^nioirs 
distinctly inferior to those issued by a specialized society or journal; 2 it is undesirable, on the other luind, 
that the leading society should skim the cream of special journals and transactions, if indcHid it lie in its 
power to do so. The co-ordination of learned societies and the organization to a common of tlj(»ir 
publications is a matter of some difficulty, but of a pressing character. It may be doubted wliother a central 
society, discussing and pubHshing communications bearing on almost every field of knowledge, is fitted to 
survive in the highly specialized science of the future. Bather such a central society needs dirievontiatjon 

mathematical, physical, biological, geological, physiological, and oihov sce.t.ion 8 , 
tion of which is now more or less effectively provided for by one or more Hp(«dul Kocdcstu^s, 

In our own case we might render the whole work of science much more (^ffccdavi^ if the 
societies* Pnblications of these societies — proceedings and transactions — were rendered uniform in fonmit, 

. publication 2 by the Royal Society, or to its mcmborsliip, wore thvoxiirh 

Me 01 ceordmsted sooietiM In ttie w.7 a much higher elim<lara of imlilfaiticm and i>t munilKir- 

be re^^ espe^y if the ozeontive of the cental eocioty were a hmly fnlly reprewnUtivo at 
.1, a>e Boyal Sodety'e Tram«M«m and J’nrmlinn ad- 

a* cectanal publications, wcnld embody the bMt and moat representative »contlli; work 

r mtto^k r “T r ”,'‘ 5 '’* ‘o wskers. «s a rd»nnd of the host 

of tto l»=ahIo that by the ndddlo 

aad yet J^L^Sr - P»''a-«on and mendsn^dp, 


V. HecogTiitioTi of ScieTicc. 

of sci^wota J ^^dameatal diatmotion that exists between tho l,w<, tvi....s 

^ workers,_those who adopt science and research as a profession, and those who are impelled to 

each one covers the enomom ^ ^ '!!**«• Bnt 

tha^ but in twice as many mow proLdC « ^ ^or not only in 

uag) \nde-reaclimg differentiation, and a specia^zation of apphed aides require to-day in puhlioatiou (as in teacb- 

* m mixed eWer of the’papem ? international lines would bo a great gain. 

disousMon, such as may well arise in a specialized society, rarely possfble. *** * academy or socioly makes a really valuable 

often the most 
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investigate by an uncontrollable curiosity, to which in our higher flights we are tempted to give grandilo- 
quent names. As in other callings, so in science the bulk of men, from forces of external circumstance 
and of internal character, must belong to the first class, and the usual incentives of endowment and state 
recognition are needful as spurs. The state of the future, the welfare of which will so largely depend on 
science, must provide such rewards of this kind as seem necessary. In this respect the institution of a 
State particular grade, say that of State Science Counsel, with a patent like that of the existing King’s 

science Counsel, might serve to mark the field in which distinction had been gained, and so differentiate 

counsel. scientists as a class from provincial mayors and successful financiers. The whole body of State 
Science Counsellors might form the State Science Council. This would consist of the directors of the 
national institutes, of the most distinguished pure science professors in the universities, of the leading 
teachers in the principal technical and government schools, and of any other persons of great scientific 
achievement. It would form the chief scientific consultant body to which government or any public 
authorities could appeal in cases of difficulty. Out of the members of such a council, investigating and 
advising commissions might be nominated by ministers of state. It would probably be undesirable to 
summon such a Science Council as a whole, or give it officers or corporate existence. Many of its members 
at any given time might be beyond active scientific work, but, as in the case of other state councils, 
selected members only might be summoned for special committees and special types of work. It would 
provide a body from which men far better able to advise the state could be drawn, than the council of 
any existing society. For it would involve specialists in all branches of pure and applied science, having 
the instruments of research at their disposal, and would be essentially practical and national in its 
Science character. But in the selection of the right type of man to aid the state in a particular 
and function, we come back to the point from which we started — to a knowledge wholly different from 

statecraft, gojentific knowledge. Science in the end, if it is to be of the highest national service, must be 
subject to a different type of knowledge — to that experience of men, that power of selecting the fit man for 
the fitting task, which is summed up in statecraft. We need men in every department of * state who 
have insight into character, who can judge the man who is capable bf achieving, without having studied 
his creative work or knowing the “ ropes ” of liis special science. Herein the position of science in both 
Germany and France is better than in Great Britain, for there is a closer association of the scientific and 
governing castes ; we do not want an increase in the number of parliamentary scientists, for in deserting 
science they have not become statesmen. It is a matter where closer personal knowledge and a more 
intimate contact ot men of diverse pursuits have to be brought about. Such considerations lead us again 
to the training of statesmen ; it seems far easier to develop the scientific knowledge of a nation than to 
increase its store of statecraft. Educate intelligently the craftsmen who form the basis of social life and 
the bulk of the electorate ; then, perhaps, the politician who appeals to them will need to reach a higher 
standard ; he, in his turn, will demand graver qualities and more weighty capacity in his leaders than at 
present : power of organization, insight into character, true executive ability, will weigh more than ready 
repartee, mere force in verbal criticism, or the other special aptitudes developed by a parliamentary 
training. But it is a long way up from nature-study in the village schools, and the heuristic method in 
craft-schools, to this ; it may sound paradoxical to some, and a counsel of perfection to many. Yet the 
nation, from the bottom to the top, has yet to learn that trained intelligence in aU functions is the factor 
which makes for victory in the modern international struggle. It may be a lesson taught by the wisdom 
of statesmen, or bitterly by the stress of defeat and famine. We have by one or other process to learn the 
national importance of science : to realise that science in the broadest sense, as educator and discoverer, 
is the mainspring of modern national life ; that the future is to the scientifically trained nation which 
reproduces itself, maintains its health, develops its institutions, controls its production, organizes its 
distribution, extends its territory, governs its subject races, and prepares its offensive and defensive 
services with scientific foresight and insight — 


In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men — 


and, we may add, the true proof of nations. 
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ENOYCLOPJIDIA BEITANNICA. 

NEW TOLUMES. 

— 

PKIBILOFF ISLANDS-PEIEGO DE CORDOBA 


PrIbilofF IslandSi often called the Fur Seal 
Islands, a part of the U.S. territory of Alaska, lying 
in Bering Sea in about 56** 50' N. and 170" W. They 
were first sighted in 1767 by Synde, but visited by 
Gerasim Pribilolf in 1786, who discovered the fur seal 
rookeries for which they became famous. Between 1786 
and 1890 it is estimated that 6,500,000 seal-skins were 
taken on the islands ; and during the period of the first 
lease by the Government of the United States (1870-90) 
the lessees paid to the Treasury $5,956,565. There 
are two principal islands, St Paul and St George, about 
30 miles ai)art, and Otter and Walrus islets near St 
Paul. The Aleuts employed in the fishery number about 
400, and only agents of the United States or employes 
of the lessees are permitted on the islands. The islands 
are hilly and volcanic, without harbours, with abundant 
herbage, a mean annual temperature of 35-7" F., and a 
rainfall of about 35 inches. The total area of the group 
is about 50 square miles. 

PFibrsilTli town and capital of a district of the same 
name, Bohemia, Austria, 29 miles east by south of Pilsen. 
It is the most important silver-mining town in Austria, 
the rich Adalbert vein having been worked continuously 
since 1778 and now reaching a depth of over 3300 feet, 
becoming richer with the depth. Population (1890), 
13,412, or, including the adjoining township of ferken- 
berk, 18,536; (1900), 19,119, almost exclusively Catholic 
and Czech. 

Price, Bartholomew (1818-1898), English 
mathematician and educationist, was bom at Coin St 
Denis, Gloucestershire, in 1818. After a private early 
education he matriculated at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
of which college (after taking a first class in mathematics 
in 1840 and gaining the University mathematical scholar- 
ship in 1842) he became fellow in 1844 and tutor and 
mathematical lecturer in 1846. He at once took a leading 
position in the mathematical teaching of the University, 
and published treatises on the Differential Calculus (in 


1848) and the Infinitesimal Caleiilus (4 vols., 1862-60), 
which for long were the recognized text-books there. In 
1853 he was appointed Sedleian professor of natural 
philosophy, a post which he filled for forty-five years, 
resigning it in June 1898, His chief public activity at 
Oxford was in connexion with the Hebdomadal Council, 
in which he was very prominent, and the Clarendon Press, 
of which he was for many years secretary. He was a man 
of remarkable business ability as well as great diligence, 
the result of this being that he became largely responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of the University in various 
directions. He was also a curator of the Bodleian Library, 
an honorary fellow of Queen’s College, a governor of Win- 
chester College, and a visitor of Greenwich Observatory. 
In 1891 he was elected Master of Pembroke College, which 
dignity carried with it a canonry of Gloucester Cathedral. 
He died on 29th December 189^ (n. f. s.) 

Price, Bonamy (1807-1888), political economist, 
was bora at St Peter’s Port, Guernsey, on 22nd May 1807. 
He was educated privately, and then entered at Worcester 
College, Oxford, in 1825, where he took a double first in 
1829. From 1830 to 1832 he was mathematical master, 
and from 1832 to 1850 a classical master, at Rugby. After 
resigning his position there, he lived for some years in 
London, and was appointed, both then and later, to serve 
on various Royal Commissions. He married in 1864. 
In 1868 he was elected Drummond professor of political 
economy at Oxford, and, proving himself an excellent 
lecturer, was thrice re-elected to the post, which he held 
till his death. In 1883 he was elected an honorary fellow 
of his college. He died in London on 8th January 1888. 
His principal economic publications, exclusive of pamph- 
lets, were : The Principles of Currency (1869), Currency 
and Bomki/ng (1876), Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy (1878). 

PriCffO de Cordoba, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Cordoba, in a plain bounded on the south by 
the sierra of the same name and by Bute. The surrounding 

s. vni. — I 
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districts send to the market large droves of cattle and 
mules, and agricultural products, especially wine and oil. 
The local industries, tanning and manufactures of esparto 
grass, rugs, and cotton goods, are on the increase. The 
streets and squares are well built and mostly modern. 
The parish church was built in the 13th century and 
subsequently restored j it has a fine chapel. There are 
several other churches and convents. The town-hall, 
theatre, and public promenades are modern. There are 
ruins of an old castle — Priego having been a fortified city 
of the Moors, and twice retaken by the Christians in 1226 
p.rtH 1407. Population (1897), 14,434. 

Priluki, a district town of Russia, in the government 
and 145 miles north-west of the town of Poltava. It is 
an old town, and is mentioned in the will of Vladimir 
MonomakL It belonged for some time to the Poles, but 
was definitively annexed to Russia in 1781. It has an 
agricultural society and two steam flour-mills, and carries 
on trade in grain and flour. Population (1897), 19,055. 

Primrose Leagfue, The, an organization for 
spreading Conservative principles amongst the British 
democracy. The primrose is associated with the name of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield (q-v*), as being preferred by him 
to other flowers. In a letter to his private secretary, Mr 
Montague Corry, afterwards Lord Rowton, he once wrote : 
“Primroses are beginning to show themselves at Hugh- 
enden, ‘ sweet harbingers of Spring.’’’ On a card affixed 
to the wreath of primroses plucked in the Isle of Wight, 
and sent by Queen Victoria to be placed upon his coffin by 
Prince Leopold, there were written in Her Majesty’s own 
handwriting the following words : “ His favourite flowers : 
from Osborne : a tribute of affectionate regard from Queen 
Victoria.” On the day of the unveiling of Lord Beacons- 
field’s statue, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, coming late, 
found all the members of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons decorated with the primrose. A 
small group had for some time discussed the means for 
obtaining for Conservative principles the support of the 
people. He therefore said to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
“ Let us found a primrose league.” The idea was accepted 
by several gentlemen in the habit of working together, and 
a meeting was held at the Carlton Club shortly afterwards, 
consisting of Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr (afterwards Sir John) Gorst, Mr Percy Mitford, 
CoL Pred Burnaby, and some others, to whom were 
subsequently added Mr SatcheU Hopkins, Mr J. B. Stone, 
Mr Rowlands, and some Birmingham supporters of Col. 
Fred Burnaby, who also wished to return Lord Randolph 
Churchill as a Conservative member for that city. These 
gentlemen were of great service in remodelling the original 
statutes first drawn up by Sir H. Drummond Wolff. 
The latter had for some years perceived the influence 
exercised in benefit societies by badges and titular appella- 
tions, and he further endeavoured to devise some quaint 
phraseology which would be attractive to the working 
classes. The title of Knight Harbinger was taken from 
au office no longer existing in the Royal Household, and 
a regular gradation was instituted for the honorific 
titles and decorations assigned to members. This idea, 
though at first ridiculed, has been greatly developed 
since the foundation of the Orders and new distinctions 
and decorations have been founded, also contributing 
to the attractions of the League. The League was 
partially copied from the organization of the Orange 
Society in Ireland, which does not include either Roman 
Catholics or Jews, who had then recently proclaimed their 
support of the Conservative party. Thus it was considered 
that the Primrose League, embracing all creeds and 
would have much influence in organizing public opinion. 


In lieu of calling the different subsidiary associations by 
the ordinary term “Lodges,” the name was given of 
“Habitations,” which could be constituted with thirteen 
members. These were intended as a substitute for the paid 
canvassers, about to be abolished by Mr Gladstone’s Reform 
BiU. It was thought that thirteen in the habit of work- 
ing together would be sufficient to undertake the registra- 
tion and canvassing of a district. The pinciiflcs of tlie 
League are best exiDlained in the declaration which every 
member is asked to sign : “ I declare on niy honour and 
faith that I will devote my best ability to the main- 
tenance of religion, of the estates of the realm, and of 
the imperial ascendancy of the British Empire ; and that, 
consistently with my allegiance to the Sovereign of these 
realms, I will promote with discretion and fidelity the 
above objects, being those of the Primrose League.” The 
motto was “Imperium et libertas”; the seal, three prim- 
roses I and the badge, a monogram containing the letters 
PL, surrounded by primroses. Many other badges and 
various articles of jewellery have since boon designed, with 
this flower as an emblem. 

A small office was first talron on a second iloor in Essex 
Street, Strand; but this had soon to be abandoned, as 
the dimensions of the League rapidly increased. Jjadies 
were generally included in the first organiscation of tlu^ 
League, but subsequently a separate Ladies’ P>ran(di and 
Grand Council were formed. The fonniUa'* of the La<lit‘s’ 
Grand Council was Lady Borthwick (afterwards Lady 
Glenesk), and the first meeting of tlie committee took place 
at her house in Piccadilly, on tho 2nd M arch 1 The 
ladies who formed the first committee were; Lady Borth- 
wick, the Dowager-Duchess of Marlborougli (first lady 
president), Lady Wimborno, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Lady Charles Borosford, the Dowagta’-Marchionciss of 
Waterford, Julia Marchioness of Tweoddale, Julia Couuttsss 
of Jersey, Mrs (subsequently Lady) llardmajn, Lady 
Dorothy Novill, tho Honourable Lady CJumphell (lati*r 
Lady Blythawood), the Honourable Mrs Armitage, Mrs 
Bischoffshoim, Mias Merosia Nevill (tlio first siHsrctary of 
the Ladies’ Council), Miss Nevill soon acdiieved a consider- 
able reputation by lior activity and lier oratorical gifts. 
The work of the ladies’ branch consists principally in the 
distribution of literature, tho organization of social cuitcr- 
tainments with an admixture of politics, and in <;onstaut 
assistance as district visitors both in registration and in 
canvassing during elcctionH. 

When the League had become a sm^ccss, it was j< fined 
by Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Nortln-otc, wluj wi‘ro 
elected Grand Masters. Since the first formation tlin 
numbers have increased to a marvellous extent, and the 
following table shows the annual progreas: — 


Year. 

Knifflits. 

Damos. 

Anociata*. 

Total. 

nuliila. I 

1884 . 

?47 

153 

57 

957 

40 1 

1885 . 

8,0?1 

1,881 

1,914 

11,366 

169 1 

1886 . 

82,645 

28,381 

181,267 

237,283 

1200 ; 

188? . 

60,258 

30,215 

476,388 

505,861 

1724 1 

1888 . 

54,580 

42,791 

576,235 

072,006 

1877 

1889 , 

58,180 

46,216 

705,832 

810,228 

10HO : 

1890 . 

60,796 

48,796 

801,261 

910,862 

2081 * 

1891 . 

68,261 

50,973 

887,068 

1,001,292 

2148 i 

1892 . 

66,149 

52,914 

967,180 

1,075,248 

2188 j 

1898 . 

66,670 

54,628 

1,010,628 

1,131,821 

2238 j 

1894 . 

67,896 

56,147 

1,074,888 

1,108,431 

2276 ! 

1895 . 

69,167 

57,632 

1,188,009 

1,269,808 

2290 1 

1896 . 

70,476 

59,117 

1,185,530 

1,316,128 

2826 1 

1897 . 

71,668 

60,484 

1,244,881 

1,876,428 

2346 : 

1898 . 

72,690 

61,817 

1,295,612 

1,480,019 

2360 j 

1899 . 

78,666 

62,942 

1,338,844 

1,475,852 

2371 

1900 . 

74,461 

64,008 

1,880,097 

1,518,661 

2880 

1901 . 

76,260 

64,906 

1,416,473 

1,656,089 

2392 
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The Primrose League has undoubtedly exercised consider- 
able influence on elections. Much information may be 
found in an article in a review called The Albemourle of 
January 1892, written by Miss Meresia Nevill j and in the 
Frimrose League McmuaZ, published at the offices at West- 
minster. The latter publication shows that the League 
wishes for the dissemination of its three great principles, in- 
dependently of party politics, and it contains at length the 
statutes and general instructions, with the gradation of 
honours and the financial arrangements. It is interesting 
as a history of the organization. (h. d. w.) 

Prince Edward Island, a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, hes between 46" 58' and 47“ 5' K 
and 62" and 64" 27' W. The rocks consist of soft red 
micaceous sandstone and shales, with interstratified but 
irregular beds of brownish-red conglomerates containing 
pebbles of white quartz and other rocks. There are also 
beds of hard dark-red sandstone with the shales. Bands 
of moderately hard reddish-brown conglomerate, the 
pebbles being of red shale and containing white calcite, 
are seen at many points ; and then greenish-grey irregular 
patches occur in the red beds, due' to the bleaching out 
of the red colours by the action of the organic matter 
of plants. Fossil plants are abundant at many places. 
These characteristics are persistent over the whole island, 
and the rocks have been assigned to the Permian age, 
but it is probable that outliers of Triassic rocks dho 
occur. North of Summerside the land nowhere rises 
more than 175 feet above sea-level; but a considerable 
area lying between Summerside and Charlottetown, especi- 
ally near North Wiltshire, is hilly, rising in places nearly 
400 feet and containing the highest land on the island. 
From Charlottetown eastwards the land is comparatively 
low and level. The average mean temperature for 1899 
was 43" F., the lowest being 10" and the highest 86“ ; 
the average rainfall for twenty-seven years (1874-1902) 
was 31 '7 inches, and the snowfall for the same time 
was 92 '7 inches. The area of the island is 2184 square 
miles. The population in 1871 was 94,021 ; in 1881, 
108,891 ; in 1891, 109,078 ; and in 1901, 103,259, giving 
a density of 47 '2 inhabitants to the square mile. In 1901 
there were 18,746 families, with an average number of 
5‘5 persons per fainily. There were 51,959 males and 
51,300 females. In 1901 the origin of the people was — 
Scots, 41,753; English, 24,043; Irish, 21,992; French, 
13,867 ; all other nationalities, 1604. Of the whole 
population 103,126 were either born in Canada or became 
naturalized citizens. 

Oomtitution amd Gomrwimnt, — In 1892 the Legislative Council 
was abolished. 'The present Legislative Assembly consists of 30 
members, who sit and vote together, though divided into 15 coun- 
cillors and 15 assemblymen. The latter are elected by manhood 
suflrage, and the former by voters who own real estate valued at 
$325 or over. The province is represented in the Dominion House 
of Commons by 5 members instead of 6, as formerly. 

Eeligion. — ^The principal religious denominations and the number 
of their adherents were as follows (1901) : — Church of England, 
5976 ; Church of Rome, 45,796 ; Presbyterians, 30,750 ; Methodists, 
13,402 ; Baptists, 5905. 

Fduaation. — In 1901 there were 475 schools conducted by 689 
teachers ; pupils enrolled, 20,779 ; percentage of attendance, 59*34. 
The total amount expended for education was $164,935, the cost 
per pupil enrolled being $7.93. 

Mnome . — ^The ordinary revenue in 1901 was $284,431, and the 
ordinary expenditure $315,326. In 1901 the gross debt was 
$642,178, and the assets $181,953. 

Defeim, — ^The active militia consists of one regiment of garrison 
artillery, one company of engineers, one battalion of infantry, and 
a squadron of Canadian mounted rifles— a total of 68 officers and 
713 non-commissioned officers and men, and No. 8 Pield Hospital 
Medical Corps. 

AgricviZture * — ^Within the last ten years of the 19th century a 
great impetus was given to the manufacture of butter and cheese 
by the introduction of the co-operative plan. In 1899 there were 


34 cheese factories and 30 creameries, which produced 3,746,168 lb 
of cheese valued at $376,060, aud 722,614 lb of butter valued at 
$139,056. The rapid development of this industry will be seen 
from the fact that in 1892 there was only one factory, pro- 
ducing 63,018 lb of cheese valued at $7872; and in 1894 only 
2 creameries, producing 44,512 Ib of butter, valued at $7872. The 
island is famous for the excellent quality of its dairy products. 
In 1891 the crops raised were wheat, 613,364 bushels ; barley, 
147,880 ; oats, 2,922,552 ; rye, 221 ; peas and beans, 7180 ; buck- 
wheat, 84,460 ; com, 2651 ; potatoes, 7,071,308; turnips, 2,005,453 ; 
grass and clover seed, 12,417 ; and hay, 132,959 tons. The total 
number of occupiers oflaud was 15,137 ; of these, 14,295 were owners, 
813 tenants, and 29 employes. There were 1, 21 4, 248 acres occupied, 
718,092 improved, 636,175 under crop, 178,072 in pasture, 496,156 
in woodland and forest, and 3845 in gardens and orchards. In the 
same year there were animals and their products : horses, 37,392 ; 
milch cows, 45,849 ; other horned cattle, 45,730 ; sheep, 147,372 ; 
swine, 42,629 ; domestic fowls, 534,962 ; cheese, 123,708 B5 : butter, 
1,969,213 Ib ; wool, 528,273 Ib. 

Fisheries ^ — ^The Dominion Government distributes annually 
$160,000 among the fishermen and fishing vessels of Canada ; of 
this amount Prince Edward Island received $10,589 in 1900, distri- 
buted among 29 vessels of 737 tons and 1140 boats with 2198 men. 
In the same year the total number of vessels employed in. the 
fisheries was 29 of 750 tons and 2330 boats manned by 4895 men. 
The value of vessels, boats, nets, lobster canneries, &c., used in the 
whole province was $442,120. The total value of the fisheries was 
$1,059,194, of which lobsters amounted to $445,417, herring to 
$147,347, oysters to $71,300, and cod to $165,038. 

MwwufaUures . — Factories have been established for the manu- 
facture of tobacco, boots and shoes, cream cheese, condensed milk, 
and pork-packing. In 1891 there were 2679 industrial establish- 
ments : capital invested, $2,911,963 ; hands employed, 7910 ; wages 
paid, $1,101,620 ; value of raw material, $2,092,067 ; value of 
articles produced, $4,345,910. The volume of trade during the last 
quarter of the 19th century is shown in the following table : — 


Year. 

Exports. 

t 

Imports. 

Entered for 
Consumption. 

Duty. 

1875 . 

$ 

$ 

$ 


1,308,461 

1,960,997 

1,983,419 

817,163 

1886 . 

1,494,169 

780,141 

778,444 

187,642 

1895 . 

1,039,493 

524,133 

580,713 

136,136 

1900 . 

1,349,529 

502,665 

526,617 

606,374 

143,402 

1901 . 

681,403 

643,130 

148,268 


Shipjfing . — ^The remstry books of the Dominion for 1900 showed 
that Prince Edward Island owned 176 sailing ships and steamers, 
net tonnage, 14,251 ; of these 21 were steamers, gross tonnage, 3966. 
During the same year there were 3 vessels built, net tonnage, 106. 

Commumcation. — Two specially constructed boats ply between 
Georgetown and Pictou, and, with slight interruptions in extremely 
cold weather, make regular trips. The mail is now carried in this 
way instead of by ice-boats, as formerly. During the winter of 
1901-02 experiments with one of these steamers were canned on. 
between Caipe Tormentine, N.B., and Prince Edward Island ports. 
These experiments showed that communication can be kept up the 
whole winter. A complete telephone system extends over the idand, 
connecting all the towns, villages, and the more popnlous country 
districts. In 1901 there were 209 miles of railway in operation. 

Loads omd Bailways, — Good waggon roads intersect each other 
everywhere, and the Prince Edward Island branch of the Inter- 
colonial Railway mns the whole length of the island, with branches 
to Georgetown, Charlottetown, and Cape Traverse. The Murray 
Harbour Branch Railway, under construction, will connect 
Charlottetown with Murray Harbour. 

The chief towns are Charlottetown, the capital (12,080 in 1901), 
Summerside (2876), Georgetown (about 1060), Montague, Souris, 
iiberton, Kensington, and Tignish. 

Authorities. — Sir J. "W. Dawson. Acadian Geology , — J. 'W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., and B. J. Harrington, Ph.D. Geolo- 
gical Structure wnd Mineral Eesources of Trince Edward Islcmd, 
Report of Dr E. W. Ells, Geological Survey, 1882-83-84 ; Report 
of E. Chalmers, Geological Survey, 1894 ; Public Documents. — 
Rev. G. Sutherland. Mcmml of History of Prince Edward 
Island^ 1861. — D. Camrbell. History of Prince Edward Island^ 
1875. (w. J. W.) 

Prince of Wales Island, the official name of 
the island commonly called Penang by Europeans, and 
Pulau Pinang (ie., Areca Nut Island) by tihe Malays, 
situated in 5" 24' N. and 100“ 21' E., and distant 
about miles from the west coast of the Malay 

Peninsula. The island is about 15 J miles long by 10 J 
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TnilRs 'sride at its broadest point. Its area is something 
over 107 square miles. The toTm, "which is built on a 
promontory at a point nearest to the niainland, is by 
no means imposing. It is largely occupied by Chinese 
and Tamils, though the Malays are also well represented. 
Behind the town, Penang Hill rises to a height of some 
2700 feet, and upon it are built several Government and 
private bungalows, which are much used both as health 
and pleasure resorts. The town possesses a fine European 
club, a racecourse, and good golf-links. Cocoanuts are 
grown in considerable quantities along the seashore, and 
rice is cultivated at Balek Pulau and in parts of the 
interior of the island, but for the rest the jungle still 
spreads over wide areas. Penang forms, after Singapore, 
the most important settlement in the Crown colony of 
the Straits. It has an excellent harbour, and is much 
used by shipping j but in this respect it has suJffered from 
its proximity to the more important port of Singapore. 
There are a Church of England and a Eoman Catholic 
church in the town, and a training college under the 
Roman Catholic missionaries of the Soci4t4 des Missions 
fitrangeres at Pulau Tikus, a few miles outside the 
town. 

History . — ^Penang was founded on 17th Jnly 1786, having been 
ceded to the East India Company by the Sultan of Kedah in 1785 
by virtue of an agreement entered into by him ^vith Captain Light, 
in consideration of the payment of a sum of $10,000 for a period 
of eight years. In 1791 the subsidy was changed to $6000, to be 
paid annually in perpetuity ; but some years later this was raised 
to $10,000, which amount is still annually paid to the Sultan of 
Kedah. This final addition was made when the strip of mainland 
now called Province “Wellesley was purchased by the East India 
Company for $2000 in 1798. At the time of the cession Penang 
was almost nninhabited. In 1796 it was made a penal settle- 
ment, and 700 convicts were transferred thither from the Andaman 
Islands. In 1805 Penang was made a separate presidency, rank- 
ing with Bombay and Madras ; and when in 1826 Singapore and 
Malacca were incoimorated with it, Penang continued to be the seat 
of Grovemment. In 1829 Penang was reduced from the rank of a 
presidency, and eight years later the town of Singapore was made 
the capital of the Settlements. In 1867 the Straits Settlements 
were created a Crown colony, in which Penang was included. Since 
then it has been under the administrative control of a resident 
councillor, who is responsible to the G-overnor of the Straits. He 
is aided in his duties by oflBleers of the Straits Civil Service. 

F^UcaioTb . — ^The estimated population of Penang in 1898, ex- 
clusive of Province Wellesley, amounted to 154,860 souls. The 
population is divided into the following nationalities : Europeans, 
1173 ; Eurasians, 1814 ; Chinese, 80,611 ; Mialays, 44,790 ; Indians, 
24,893 ; other nationalities, 1669. The number of births registered 
in Penang in 1898 numbered 1178 males and 1058 females, a total 
of 2236, giving a ratio of 14 ‘44 per thousand of the population of 
.the island. The number of deaths registered was 3364 males, 1142 
females,^ a total of 4506, being a ratio of 29 TO per thousand of the 
population. From this it will be seen that in Penang, as in other 
arts of the Straits Settlements, the deaths annually for exceed the 
irths, this being due to the disproportionate smallness of the 
female as cornered with the male population. ITone the less the 
population of Penang yearly increases, owing to immigration from 
China and the mainland of India. 

Shijppiiig.—'The number of ships which entered and left the port 
of Penang during 1898 was 5114,^ with an aggregate tonnage of 
^f^ 3^ 3*01 4412 were British, with an aggregate tonnage 

^TMTics ciTbd Trcido . — The revenue of Penang, including that of 
Province Wellesley, amounted in 1898 to $1,653,767, of which 
$1,084,839 was derived from the revenue farms for the collection 
of import duties on opium, spirits, &c.; $102,909 from land 
j^venue, $120,987 from stamps, and $65,000 from postal revenue. 
The expenditure for 1898 amounted to $1,211,267, of which 
$84^719 was spent on the administrative establishments, $103,028 
on the upkeep of existing pubHc works, $69,604 on the construction 
of works and buildings, and $87,780 on the construction of roads, 
streets, &c. The revenue in 1900 amounted to $1,736,130. 

The imports in 1899 were valued at $69,078,371, the exports at 
$61,424,108, maHng the total value of the trade of the year up to 
$130,502, 479. ^ Of the imports in 1898 the value of $6, 339,203 came 
from. Great Britain^ and $25,075,737 from British possessions. The 
exporte to the United Kingdom were valued at $10,299,968, and 
those to Bntish possessions at $10, 920, 735. The principal exports 
were pepper, tin, rice, and sugar ; but all these things were brought 
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from the mainland, none being produced on the island itself in any 

quantities. . . 

See Straits Settlements Blue Book containing Annual Ee})orts for 
1898, Singapore, 1898. Straits Directoi'y for 1900, Singapore. 

H. CL. 

PrincOS’ lsla.nClS| the ancient Demo7iesi ; Byzan- 
tine, Fapadonisia ; Turk, Kizil Adalar, or Red Islands,” 
from the ruddy colour of the rocks, a cluster of nine 
islands in the Sea of Marmora, which forms a kaza of the 
prefecture of Constantinople. Four of the islands are 
inhabited, and noted for the mildness and salubrity of 
their climate — Prinkipo {Pityusa), altitude 655 feet; 
KhalJd {Chalcitis ; Turk, Jleiheli), altitude 445 feet ; 
Prote (Turk, Kim/xli), altitude 375 feet ; and Antigone 
(Panormv/S ; Turk, Burgaz Adasi), altitude 500 toot. 
The others are Oxeia, a marble rock 300 feet high ; Plate, 
Pyti, Antirobitho, and Neandro. The buildings on all 
the islands were injured by the earthquake of 1804, 
especially the naval college, and monastery of St George 
on Khalki, and the monastery of Christ on Prinkipo. 
Population about 10,000, of whom more than half are 
Greeks. On Prote were the monasteries to which 
Bardanes, Michael I. Rangabc, Romanits I. Lecai>enus, 
and Eomanus IV. Diogenes were banished. 

Princeton^ a city of Indiana, U.S.A., capital 
of Gibson county. It is at the iutorsection of the 
Evansville and Terre Haute and the Louisville, Evansville, 
and St Louis (Southern) Railways, in the south-western 
part of the state. Population (1890), 307 6 ; ( 1 900), 604 1 , 
of whom 198 were foreigii-borii and 028 negroes. 

Princeton, a boi-ough of Mor(‘er county, New 
Jersey, U.S. A, on high ground betwocu the Millstone river 
and Stony brook, at an altitude of 209 feet. It is on the 
Delaware and Raritan canal, and on a short braiu‘li from 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Philadelphia and New York. It is cliiefiy known as tho 
seat of Princeton University (which see)- Po]Milation 
(1890), 3422 ; (1900), 3899, of whom 508 were foreign- 
born and 899 negroes. 

Princeton University, situated in Princeton, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., originally naiueil The College of 
New Jersey. It was fouudetl in 1746, in Klizal>eth- 
town, N.J., but was romoved to Now'ark, N.J., and 
finally, in 1754-55, tho first college building, Nassau 
Hall, was erected at Princeton. Dining the period before 
the American Revolution it graduated many men of 
distinction, among them lUchard Stockton and^ 1 )r 
Benjamin Rush, who, with John '\Vithers|)oon, ])resident 
of the College, wore signors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; James Madison, fourth president of tlic United 
States; twenty-two moinbors of tho Continental (.-ongri^ss, 
and nine inembei*s of the Convention which fram(‘d the 
United States Constitution. It has since niaintaine<l its 
place among the leading American colleges. In 1896, 
responding to the general movement toivards (idvanet*d 
instruction and special research, it was incorporated as a 
university, although, unlike many American universities, it 
has no law school and no medical school. It is governed 
by a president and a sclf-])ei’petnating board of twenty-six 
trustees, and five other trustees elected by tho alunmi, 
and is independent of state or denominational control. 
There were, in 1901, 760 undergraduates in tho academic 
or classical department, pursuing courses loading to the 
degree of. Bachelor of Arts, and 477 undergraduates in 
the John C. Green School of Science, divided among 
the departments of electrical engineering, civil engineeriug, 
and general science. The graduate students, wlio (u in- 
stitute the university element proper, numberotl 1 38. Tlits 
higher degrees conferred are Master of Arts, Master of 
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Science, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Divinity. There were 46 professors, 19 assist- 
ant professors, 40 instructors, assistants, and lecturers, and 
16 fellows. 

Pringsheim, Nathanael (1823-1894), Ger- 
man botanist, was born at Wziesko in Silesia, on 30th 
November 1823. He studied at the universities of 
Breslau, Leipzig, and Berlin successively. Though at one 
time intended for the medical profession, his tastes were 
always for pure science, and it was as doctor of philosophy 
that he graduated in 1848, with the thesis De formd et 
increTnento stratoriimi crassionmi in plantarum cellidd. 
From that time onwards his life was devoted to'" botanical 
research, and he rapidly became a leader in the great 
botanical renaissance of the 19th century. Until Prings- 
heim was over fifty his work was entirely on the morpho- 
logical side of the science, and in this direction his great 
triumphs were won j during the last twenty years of his 
life he turned his attention to physiological questions, but 
with less marked success. His contributions to scientific 
algology were of striking interest. Pringsheim was among 
the very first to demonstrate the occurrence of a sexual 
process in this class of plants, and he drew from his 
observations weighty conclusions as to the nature of 
sexuality. Together with the French investigators Thuret 
and Bornet, Pringsheim ranks as the founder of our 
scientific knowledge of the Algae. Among his researches 
in this field may be mentioned those on Vaucheria^ 1855, 
the (Edogoniaceae, 1855-58, the Coleochaetoae, 1860, 
Hydrodictyon, 1861, and Pandorina^ 1869 j the last- 
mentioned memoir bore the title Beobachimngen iiher die 
Paarwng der Zoosporen, This was a discovery of fun- 
damental importance; the conjugation of zoospores was 
regarded by Pringsheim, with good reason, as the primi- 
tive form of sexual reproduction, A work on the course 
of morphological differentiation in the Sphacelariaceae 
(1873), a family of marine Algae, is of great interest, 
inasmuch as it treats of evolutionary questions; the 
author’s point of view is that of Naegoli rather than 
Darwin. Closely connected with Pringsheim’s algological 
work was his long-continued investigation of the Sajpro- 
legniaceae, a family of algoid Fungi, some of which have 
become notorious as the causes of disease in fish. Prings- 
hoim’s work was by no means limited to Thallophytes ; 
among his contributions to our knowledge of the higher 
plants, his exhaustive monograph on the curious genus of 
Water-Ferns, Sminia^ deserves special mention. His 
career as a morphologist culminated in 1876 with the 
publication of a memoir on the alternation of generations 
in Thallophytes and Mosses ; his theory will always hold 
its own as a brilliant attempt to solve the greatest problem 
of morphological botany. From 1874 to the close of his 
life Pringsheim’s activity was chiefiy directed to physio- 
logical questions : he published, in a long series of 
memoirs, a theory of the carbon-assimilation of green 
plants, the central point of which is the conception of the 
clilorophyll-pigment as a screen, wuth the main function 
of protecting the protoplasm from light-rays which would 
neutralize its assimilative activity by stimulating too 
active respiration. This view, though it no doubt contains 
an element of truth, has not been accepted as offering an 
adequate explanation of the phenomena. Pringsheim 
founded in 1858, and edited till his death, the classical 
Jakrhnch filr wissenschaftlicJie Botanik, which still bears 
his name. He was also founder, in 1882, and first pre- 
sident, of the German Botanical Society. His work was 
for the most part carried on in his private laboratory in 
Berlin; he had little taste for professorial duties, and 
only held a teaching post of importance for four years, 


1864-68, when he was professor at Jena. In early life 
he was a keen politician on the Liberal side, and even 
took part in the street fighting in Berlin during the 
“Annus Mirabilis.” That adventure, however, appears to 
have finally extinguished his active interest in politics. 
He died in Berlin on the 6th of October 1894. 

A fuller account of Pringsheim's career will be found in Naiurt^ 
vol. li., 1895, and in the Serichte der dcnUchen hotamschen Gesell- 
schaft^ vol. xiii., 1895. The latter is by his friend and colleague, 
Ferdinand Cohn. (d. h. S.) 

Print! nsf, Book: See Book Printing. 

Printing* Presses. — Improvements innew’spaper 
printing machinery are now sought in the direction of 
greater compactness and simplicity. The Goss Eotary of 
Chicago, also known as the straight-line machine, from that 
peculiarity in its construction, is an illustration of this 
tendency. The larger part of this machine is in four 
sections, apparently exactly alike, each section at times 
independent of other sections. Four webs of paper, four 
impression and four plate cylinders are in a vertical line. 
In the process of printing from four rolls, the sheets from 
each roll move in a horizontal line until they near the end 
of the machine, in which position they are folded, conjoined, 
and thrown out ready for delivery. As each section is 
independent, one section only, which prints 4 pages, can 
be used, and the other sections thrown out of gear. When 
combined, two sections will print 8 pages, three sections 
12, and four sections 16 pages. 

As rotary machines for the rapid printing of news- 
papers in two or more colours always require for each 
colour a separate ink-fountain and rollers, and usually 
a separate plate cyhnder and impression cylinder, their 
production is not so great as the machine of same size 
made for black ink only. A successful form of colour 
machine, made by Marinoni, of Paris, is used for printing 
in six colours more than 1,000,000 copies on each edition 
of the weekly illustrated supplement of Le Petit Journal. 
Colour machines of American design are used by a few 
papers of New York for their Sunday and holiday editions. 
A machine recently made in that city is intended to pro- 
duce 48,000 papers, cut and folded, with an inset sheet, 
and a cover in four colours. All the colour presses now 
made register with perfect accuracy, but much has yet 
to be learned about the making and management of the 
paper and the inks adapted to colour work. Rotary 
machines printing from a continuous roll have their limita- 
tions. They are constructed usually so that they can 
print one size only of paper, and that size must be in length 
the exact circumference of the impression cylinder. 

Machines for printing books and jobs are of simpler 
construction ai^d of slower speed. The drum cylinder, 
so called from the large size of the cylinder, makes one 
revolution for each impression; but as the width of 
the bed containing the type is about one-third the circum- 
ference of the cylinder, the actual printing of the sheet 
takes up but one-third of the time the cylinder is rotating. 
During two-thirds of its rotation no printing can be 
done. On the smaller sizes of drum cylinder, 1800 
impressions an hour can be had; on the larger, about 
1000. The two-revoluticyn cylinder, which makes two 
revolutions to each impression, and can be made to produce 
1500 or more impressions on a large sheet in one hour, 
is preferred for its compactness and its somewhat greater 
speed. The stop-cylinder (invented by Dutartre, of France, 
in 1852) is a little inferior to the two-revolution cylinder 
in performance, but it has marked merit in greater 
strength and accuracy of movement, and is largely used 
for the printing of woodcuts and the best colour work. 
In this machine the cylinder stops after every impression 
and allows the feeder to place properly the sheet to be 
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printed. The bed containing the type is moved to and 
from impression by steady wheel motion. The is 
distributed upon a table as well as by vibrating rollers 
The Perfecting Press of tw^o cylinders prints from a Imt 
type bed the outer and inner side of the same sheet by 
the same operation. It is a form of cylinder machine 
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once largely used abroad, but is not apjproved in the 
United States, and is declining in favour in France'. Its 
product is greater than that of the simple cylinder,^ but 
not more than that of two single cylinders, nor is it so 
easily managed. The Potary jirt Press (first made by 
R. Hoe & Co. for the printing of the illustrated formes 
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of the Gentwry Magazine) is simpler and more manage- 
able. Sixty-four electrotyped plates, curved and attached 
to a cylinder about 30 inches in diameter, are inked by 
16 rollers. Impression is made against a cylinder of 
similar size which revolves at the same rate of speed. 
The sheets are fed by hand. Unlike aU other hand-fed 
cylinders, this machine has no lost motion, for printing 
is continuous. Although it does four times the work 
of the stop-cylinder, the rotation of the cylinder is no 
faster, and the quality of the press work is really 
superior. For printing the plain type pages and adver- 
tising pages of this magazine a simpler form of web 
press is used, which is not so rapid as the web press 
of newspapers j but it performs more operations and does 
more accurate work. At every revolution it puts on the 
delivery-table 64 pages in exact register, truly cut, folded, 
and ready for the binder. Small cylinder machines are 
also made for printing cards, numbered railway tickets, 
pamphlets, stock and market reports, proofs for proof- 
readers, matrixes for stereotype plates, and for aluminium 
plates to be printed by lithographic process. Improve- 
ments in cylinders for book work have been made by 
several European mechanicians. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 Marinoni exhibited a perfecting cylinder 
which printed at one revolution at a rapid rate two colours 
on either side of the sheet. Alauzet and Voirin, of Paris, 
Piochstrop and Schneider-Hachf, of Dresden, Konig and 
Bauer, of Oberzell, and Schelter and Qiesecke are makers of 
approved book and job printing machines. 

Methods of printing have been as greatly changed as 
the styles of presses. Before 1870 nearly all the books 
and newspapers made in the United States were printed 
on damped paper. For the printing of types, damping 
was of advantage in aiding the quicker production of 
bold and black impressions, but for the printing of the 
finest engravings, dry paper of smooth surface was needed 
to show the delicacy of the finer linea. To attain this 
desired smoothness, paper-makers extended the application 
of calendering rollers for the quality now known as super- 


calendered paper, which is still largely used for tlio printing 
of ordinary illustrations. It is not possible, howovi‘r, to 
give by calendering to the fibres of ])apor the smootbn(‘s.s of 
surface needed for tlie finest ongnivings. To proiluco ]H‘.rfo<‘t 
smoothness, the wob of ])apcr must l>c covc^n‘d with a thin 
coat of whiting, which closes up all the pits in tb<.^ fibre, and 
after calendering leaves it with a siirfa(‘«^ as smooth aw 
polished metal. Pajjcr so cf)atiMl, \vlnm properly print<*<l, 
will show a velvety black in the mIukIowm <)f a cut ancl 
a paleness of grey in sky tints iiiiattaiua])le on jniro pa])er 
fibre. The dovoloi>miont in 1875 photo-engraving by 
the Meiscnbach process brought with it tiiUT <*iigraving 
with very shallow counters, and ccunxxdlcd a groat(‘r nso 
of coated paper, which had to be ])riuted dry. In 1SM() 
the new process was so greatly improved that the so-itallcfl 
half-tone engravings began to supplant woodtmt.s in tins 
magazines. As some of these half -’tones w(*r<*. made 
behind screens of two hundred or more lines to tho. inch, 
the counters wore unavoidably shallow, and ])riutable only 
on the smoothest coated paper. Damping of WiW 

generally abandoned, not only for coated but for ordinary 
paper. This, in turn, (‘.ompellod nciw mesthods of \mm- 
work. ‘Woollen blankcb^ and indiarubber i in prcssii ms- 
resists were supplanted by hard cardboard, whicli, as it 
pressed upon the face only of the cut> did n(»t thicken 
its hair-lines. Much more time had to Iw given by the 
pressman to overlays ancl the exact gniduation of impnsa- 
sion for different tints on every illustration. Although 
the new method of hard-surface impression improved the 
appearance of the illustrations, it was wearing to the 
types, making them relatively deficient in boldncas and 
blackness. The old-time boldness and blackness of ty|)o- 
printing have been appreciably sacrificed for the preserva- 
tion of the higher delicacy of engraving. 

All the old processes of stereotyping in plaster, or in 
clay, or in paper, were ineffective in book - printing. In 
that they could not fairly reproduce the fine work of a 
woodcut or an actinic plate. The more recently dovelox^ed 
art of electrotypiug is now used by all book printers for 
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types as well as for cuts, and even daily newspapers have 
to use it for issues containing illustrations of high merit. 
As first practised, the battery required about twelve hours 
for the making of the shell for an electrotype plate, but 
now, by the aid of the dynamo-electric machine, a fair 
shell can be produced in one or two hours. (See also 
Type-Setting Machines, Engraving, Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, Newspapers, Booh Printing.) (t. l. de v.) 

Prishtina, Prichtina, or Pristina, the chief 
town of a sanjak in the vilayet of Kossovo, European 
Turkey, situated on the Sitmtza, an affluent of the 
Ibar, 3 miles east of the station on the Salonica- 
Metrovitza Eailway, 60 miles north-east of Prizren. It 
is the seat of a governor-general and of a general of 
division, and possesses seventeen mosques, a military 
hospital, and a higher class school. The trade is con- 
siderable, the imports including sugar, coffee, hardware, 
iron and steel, &c., and the exports chrome, wheat, maize, 
barley, skins, and wine. The Prishtina valley was the 
scene of the final combat between the Turks and Servians, 
which led to the establishment of the Ottoman Empire in 
the Balkan Peninsula. Population, 21,000. 

Prison Discipline* — Great changes were intro- 
duced into the methods of enforcing penal discipline 
during the latter decades of the 19th century, and there 
has been a steady progress towards milder and more 
enlightened methods of prison treatment. Some new 
and remarkable experiments have been tried, especially 
beyond the Atlantic, and everywhere much attention 
has been paid to penal problems. This has shown itself 
abroad by the almost universal adoption — at least in 
theory — of principles hitherto accepted as paramount in 
Great Britain. The prison cell, which in effect typifies 
the modern system, has been long an established British 
institution. The separation, more or less strict and pro- 
longed, of prison inmates has been esteemed an essential 
part of penal treatment, and of late years all civilized 
nations without exception have built or started building 
new prisons to carry out this form of treatment. Erance 
has shown much progress in this direction. Great addi- 
tions have been made to La Sant6 in Paris, and an entirely 
new building on the very latest plan has been constructed 
at Fresnes-les-Eungis to replace the once famous but 
somewhat obsolete gaol of Mazas and other prisons of the 
Seine. Germany has taken up the question of penitentiary 
reform, and new establishments on the cellular system have 
been erected ; while Austria, Bussia, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Switzerland, even 
Japan, all have been busy in providing separate cells for 
their prisoners. In Italy a comprehensive scheme has been 
drawn up, so that cellular imprisonment may become a 
general rule. In Belgium, where penal administration 
has received the closest attention for a number of years, 
the T'egim& of cellular imprisonment has been long carried 
to its farthest limits, and solitary confinement ranging 
over ten years, and in some cases much more, has been 
strictly enforced. Of late years, however, a new school 
has arisen in Belgium whidi dissents from the hitherto 
accepted principle, and expresses strong doubts of the. 
wisdom or efficacy of prolonged cellular confinement. In 
England, moreover, which if not the first to adopt separ- 
ation in principle, certainly gave the largest effect to 
it in practice, continuous cellular confinement for short 
terms is ceasing to be the universal inevitable rule. A 
growing dislike to it has been manifested by both experts 
and philanthropists; the terms for which it could be 
inflicted have been constantly diminished ; and although 
it is still retained in cases of penal servitude for the 
first six months, it was in 1899 practically abandoned 
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for lesser sentences, and all prisoners after the first month 
work together in association under surveillance. This is 
neither more nor less than the adoption of the old- 
fashioned Auburn system, which in old days held the 
ground against the solitary system of Pennsylvania. The 
bias of modern practice, in short, is towards milder 
methods, not only in prison treatment, but in those 
anticipatory processes which if successful may render 
imprisonment unnecessary. 

It has been well said that criminals are such by acci- 
dent or inclination, and that under a perfect system of 
government they should be spared the one and cured of 
the other. Consistent attempts have been made to follow 
out this principle. When prevention ends reformation 
begins. The first includes child rescue, the general raising 
of the moral standard by education ; the second, pains- 
taking efforts to improve the character of aU subjected 
to the chastening influences of imprisonment. Yery bene- 
ficial results have been obtained by the care devoted to 
juveniles, who from inherited disposition, the neglect of 
parents, vicious surroundings, evil advice and example, 
might lapse into misconduct. The recruitment of the 
vast army of crime is cut off at its source. Great for- 
bearance is shown to the less hardened offenders for whom 
there is reasonable hope of recovery. The law is loth 
to appeal at once to repressive measures, and does not 
necessarily apply the ultima ratio of the gaol. Several 
important Acts have been passed, having for their object 
the more merciful treatment of first or venial offenders. 
The punishment of such as are charged with anything less 
than the most heinous crimes may be held over pending 
good behaviour. The Probation of First Offenders Act 
discharges provisionally and practically pardons those who 
have not committed any previous offence, and some 5000 
of these have annually escaped imprisonment since 1893. 
Moreover, the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, by affording 
time for the payment of fines, keeps numbers of offenders 
out of gaol. Quite 46,000 were thus suffered to remain 
at large and seek funds for the discharge of their fines 
during 1899. A careful examination of the sentences 
now inflicted will show that they have steadily decreased 
in severity; for those who are still condemned to pass 
the gaol gates considerable modifications in penal treat- 
ment have been devised. Continuous cellular seclusion 
is no longer the rule. The older harsher forms of penal 
labour have been abolished ; the crank which ground only 
air has all but disappeared, and if the treadwheel is still 
retained, it is made to fulfil the useful purpose of water- 
raising or grinding wheat. The 39 treadwheels and 29 
cranks still in operation in 1895 had dwindled down in 
1901 to 13 and 5 respectively, and they also will shortly 
be abolished. Attention is as far as possible concentrated 
on industrial labour, and great pains are employed to 
instruct prisoners in handicrafts and the manufacture of 
useful articles, which can be carried on as wage-earning 
trades in freedom. In deference to popular demand, 
great additions were made to prison dietaries, and these, 
& not actually excessive, compare favourably with the 
food issued in workhouses and with the general allowance 
of the poorer classes. The privilege of correspondence 
with friends outside and of receiving visits has been 
enlarged; additions have been made to prison libraries, 
which now contain works of fiction and other entertaining 
literature; the rule of silence during' hours of association 
is relaxed for certain classes of prisoners. The use of 
tobacco, which is permitted in many prisons on the 
Continent and in the United States, but has been pro- 
hibited in the United Kingdom, is recommended by some 
reformers, who have also urged that lectures and other 
entertainments should be provided, and that, following 
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the example of some American prisons, the forbidding 
character of the gaol as a place of durance and punish- 
ment should largely he made to disappear. 

So far these more extravagant views have not been 
generally accepted. But the pendulum has always osci - 
lated between severity and mildness, and the recent move- 
ment has been in the latter direction. The new departure 
dates from a reiiort of a departmental committee in 1895, 
which had been appointed by Mr AsqLuith to review the 
existing system of treatment of prisoners, and suggest 
changes in prison administration. The inquiry admitted 
that the centralization of authority in 1878 had been a 
complete success, as shown by increased economy^ in 
working and by the enforcement of uniformity in prison 
discipline. The committee was, however, dissatisfied with 
the moral results achieved, and thought that more atten- 
tion should be paid to reformatory processes. They be- 
lieved that “few inmates left prison better than they 
came in.” Recommittals were frequent, and “ recidivism ” 
— or repeated reconviction of the same individual — ^was 
increasing. To make imprisonment more deterrent on 
the one hand to the habitual criminal class, and on the 
other hand more improving to the hopeful and less hard- 
ened offenders, was the aim of any good system, and the 
committee’s recommendations dealt mainly with the latter 
aspect. They were accepted by Mr Asquith, then Home 
Secretary, as indicating the line which reform should take. 
The more academic and somewhat visionary theories of 
increasing the staff of chaplains and schoolmasters, and the 
calling in of outside exhortation, whereby each individual 
might be dealt with personally, have not borne much 
fruit. But the more minute classification of prisoners has 
worked well. Hot only are the convicted and unconvicted 
kept apart, but the juvenile and first offenders are strictly 
separated from habitual criminals. The principle of the 
“ star class,” so successfully tried since 1879 in the con- 
vict prisons, has been extended to the local prisons ; a 
prisoner never previously convicted is designated as a 
“ star,” and absolutely segregated from his fellows at chapel, 
labour, exercise, and quarters occupied. The salutary 
results of this system have been proved by prison 
statistics. Between 1879 and 1899, 2435 convicts were 
placed in the “star” class, of whom no more than 1*2 per 
cent, have been sent back to penal servitude under fresh 
sentences, and only 1*3 per cent, have forfeited their tickets 
of leave. The same results are shown in a lesser degree 
in the local prisons ; in the four years 1897-1900, out of 
29,195 males and 5823 females placed in the “star” class, 
7*1 per cent, only of the former and 11*7 of the latter 
have been relegated to prison. Great emphasis was laid by 
the committee upon the development of agencies for the 
assistance and rehabilitation of the released, and the 
excellent work already done by private societies for the aid 
of discharged prisoners has been systematized and their 
functions enlarged. The help thus given is of the most 
useful kind, and tends to encourage good resolutions formed 
in gaol by keeping the weak or friendless, on their first 
reappearance in public, away from the evil influences of 
former associates. Reformatory institutions have also been 
opened to others than juveniles. One rule which restricted 
admission to youths below 16 has been modified to take in 
adults at 16 and retain them till they were 21, and the 
creation of a large penal reformatory for all such was 
mooted by the committee of 1895 and adopted in 1901, 
when a “juvenile-adult reformatory” was opened at 
Borstal, near Rochester, by the conversion of a part of the 
existing convict prison. It has been shown by undoubted 
figures that there is a “ criminal age,” a period ranging 
between 16 md 30, when more than 50 per cent, of the total 
indictable offences are committed ; and it is held by expert 
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authority that much might be done in this way to prevent 
lapses into crime at the most susceptible period. The 
principle has found practical illustration in the United 
States, where the reformatory system, as applied to adults 
and to full grown men (not children and juveniles), has 
reached an extraordinary development. Elmira, in the 
state of New York, and Concord, in Massachusetts, are 
typical establishments, whose methods deserve to be 
detailed. Their principal aim is to substitute complete 
moral regeneration for punishment. There is supposed to 
be nothing vindictive in the treatment.- They are prisons 
in reality, but not in name, and those committed to them 
are called inmates, not prisoners. The offender is to bo 
pitied, not punished, and it is held to be the duty of the 
public as well as its best safeguard to make another man 
of him. With this object in view he is handed over to be 
dealt with under an elaborate system of ])hysical, intel- 
lectual, and industrial training, with no specific sentence, 
but for such period, with certain limits, as may bo found 
necessary by the agent who is to carry out the desired 
change. These processes depend upon gymnastic; and 
military exercises, upon a wide curriculum of instruction, 
and upon apprenticeship in some handicraft or technical 
trade. Much importance is attached to physical agcncaes ; 
the Turkish bath is in constant use, and tlie frame is 
strengthened and its normal healthful functions liighly 
developed. At Elmira there is a nc\vs]);iper, written, 
edited, and jprinted by the inmates, and prison journalism of 
this kind is not at all uncommon in the States. The in- 
mates are also formed into battalions of infantry, <iare fully 
drilled to manoeuvre and march to the strains of *an exisel- 
lent band. Admission to these state reformatoru‘s is 
by the order of a high tribunal, the ages ofieinhtrs 
selected ranging between 15 and 35. The crimes com- 
mitted are such as robberies, forgeries, inauslanghtur, 
embezzlement, receiving, and others of Jigliter chiiracitT. 
The course of treatment is carefully j)rescrib(‘il, and each 
inmate passes through progressive stages, promoliou from 
grade to grade being depon dent upon application and good 
conduct. The discipline is more severe than the system 
would imply, and is enforced ])y iugc.niou.s penalties ami 
the use of the “i)addle” or stick, Cousidtirahle results 
are claimed for the treatment, but they are basi'd upon 
presumption rather than upon positive fact, fortlm suptn*- 
vision that follows or conditional discharge 

covers no more than one year, and is chielly e.xcnused 
through relations and ciiqiloyers. Accjording to the r(‘ports 
received, the Elmira pupils who do well amount tt> 78 per 
cent of the total. No doubt they have much encourage- 
ment,* not only in the acquisition gratis of a high-class 
education — which is denied to those who have never 
offended — but in the care bestowed upon tlieiu on rclcasi*. 
No inmate leaves Elmira until a situation has been found 
for him, adapted to his abilities and recent training. It 
is not easy to strike the balance between excessive care 
bestowed on unwortlay objects and the value to the com- 
munity in the reclamation of delinquents by such extra- 
vagant means. More positive and more tangible results 
are hoped for from the less ambitious methods to Iw pur- 
sued at Borstal. Reliance will be placed upon a strict 
discipline and useful instruction in wage-earning trades, 
while all cases will be carefully watched on ilisirliargc. by 
an association of kindly workers, ever ready to give advice 
and assistance to the well-intentioned. The character and 
scale of these may in a measure be judged by the following 
particulars concerning the former ; — 

The Elmira Reformatory, the buildings of which are 
large and thoroughly equipped, was oi)encd in 1876. 
Only male felons who have not hitherto been convicted of 
felony are sentenced to the reformatory. They are com- 
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mitted there for a period not to exceed the maximum 
term provided hy law for their particular offence had they 
been sentenced to a state prison instead. This indeter- 
minate sentence, as well as the process of training and 
reformation in place of the ordinary punishment, distin- 
guishes the reformatory from an ordinary prison. 
(Besides those sentenced to an indefinite term, there are a 
few — about one-tenth of the total number — sentenced to 
a definite period, but the board of managers has strongly 
recommended that these “ definites ” should no longer be 
received.) 

On admission a man is assigned to the intermediate of 
the three grades in the institution, and from this grade he 
is promoted or degraded according to his conduct. He is at 
once set to learn a trade, if he does not already possess 
one, and he works at this half the day, the other half 
being spent in work connected with the institution. Three 
evenings each week every inmate attends school. After 
six perfect months in the medium grade he is eligible for 
promotion to the highest grade, and after six perfect 
months in this grade he may be paroled, at the discretion 
of the management, on condition that he has employment 
awaiting him and that he report to the management every 
month for six months. At the end of this third six 
months he may receive an absolute discharge. Certain 
privileges, especially in regard to food, dress, and letters, 
depend on the grade of the inmate. The men receive 
definite wages, 55 cents per day in the highest grade 
and 45 cents in the others. Out of their wages they 
must pay for their board, clothes (apart from the outfit 
given them on entrance), and also pay the fines imposed 
upon them for offences in demeanour and failures in 
trade or school. A monthly account is kept with each 
man, and he cannot be promoted unless he has a credit 
balance, nor paroled until he has saved enough to take 
him to his future place of employment. The dis- 
cipline and daily life of the institution are largely of a 
military character. The men are organized into a 
regiment, are thoroughly drilled, and dress parade is held 
daily. Flogging has been abolished. 

The number in the institution on the 30th September 
1901 was 1276, the average number during the preceding 
twelve months being 1338. The total net cost of main- 
tenance for the year was $205,021, or an average cost of 
42 cents per inmate per day. Although no persons are 
sentenced to the reformatory who have previously been 
convicted of a felony, still a large proportion have been 
previously imprisoned for less serious offences. Of the 
1276 inmates above mentioned, 559 had previously been 
confined in gaols, reformatory schools, penitentiaries, &c. 

The total number of inmates received from the opening 
of the institutipn to the end of September 1901 was 
11,046, of whom 10,540 had been sentenced for indefinite 
terms. The average age of inmates has been 21 
years. Of the 10,540 “indefinites” received, 7010 have 
been released on parole. Of this number 508 were 
returned to the institution, of whom 257 were ultimately 
re-paroled, 209 were otherwise discharged (through ex- 
piration of maximum sentence, transfer to other prisons, 
<fec.) or died, and 42 were still at the reformatory. Of the 
remaining 3530 “ indefinites ” not paroled the following 
statistics are given : absolutely released without parole, 
27 ; maximum sentences expired, 935 ; pardoned, 33 j 
escaped, 29; died, 199; transferred to other prisons, 
state hospitals, &c., 1137 ; now remaining in the institu- 
tion, 1170. 

It has been often debated whether or not prison dis- 
cipline reacts upon the criminality of a country ; whether, 
in other words, severity of treatment deters, while milder 
methods encourage the wrong-doers to despise the penalties 
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imjDosed by the law. Evidence for and against the theory 
is drawn from the whole civilized world. In France crime 
increases by leaps and bounds (especially in the most 
serious forms — murder, parricide, poisoning), yet in French 
prisons of late years the rule of strict cellular confinement 
has obtained, while banishment to the uttermost ends of 
the earth is in force as a grievous punishment for a people 
so attached to the soil. There is the same very marked 
increase in the United States, in spite of the reformatory 
systems described. On the other hand, in Belgium a steady 
diminution is to be noted in the numbers committed to 
prisons in which that most irksome of all restraints, un- 
broken sohtude for years, is inflicted. In Great Britain the 
whole tendency of legislation and administration has been 
towards leniency, and a steady decrease in crime has been 
long in progress — a fact combated by some critics, but 
based upon indisputable official figures. Taking England 
and Wales for illustration, although the same results are 
still more marked in Scotland and Ireland during the period 
1860-1900, the total number of penal servitude sentences 
per annum has decreased from 2589 in 1859 to 728 
in 1900, in spite of the growth of the poiDulation. The 
readiest method of contrast is by comparing the number 
of persons sentenced per 100,000 of the general population, 
and this works out at 13 ‘4 in 1859, with successive reduc- 
tions to 9T in 1869, 6’6 in 1879, 3*3 in 1889, and 2*3 in 
1900. It has been urged that this diminution means no 
more than a reluctance in the various jurisdictions to im- 
pose the heaviest penalties, even for serious offences, but 
in that case a proportionate increase would be shown in 
the population of local prisons, in which sentences less 
than penal servitude are carried out. Yet taking these 
“local” prisons from 1878, the year in which they were 
brought under direct Government control, the same strongly 
marked decrease is (with some few fluctuations) to be ob- 
served. Thus at the date of the change in administration 
the total number of convicted prisoners in custody in the 
gaols was 20,833 ; this fell by 1000 within a year, and 
the move has since been generally dovm wards. In 1888 
the total had sunk to 14,536, in 1892 to 12,663 ; in 1899 
it had risen slightly to 14,957, and in 1901 it had again 
decreased to 14,739. The decrease may be better 
appreciated by taking the figures relatively vrith popula- 
tion. Thus for the quinquennial period ending 31st 
March 1885 the yearly average imprisoned for indictable 
offences was 37*8 per 100,000 of the population in 
England and Wales ; for the next five years it was 32*7 ; 
the next, 28*0; for the five years ending 1900 it had 
fallen to 25*0, and for 1901 it was no more than 22. 
Consideration must be had to the character of the offences 
for which imprisonment was meted out. The more serious 
of those dealt with by indictment' has continuously 
decreased ; the increase has followed summary convictions 
for minor offences, many of which are no more than 
infractions of police rules, such as the order to muzzle 
dogs, 01 ^ to prevent annoyance by the improper use of 
bicycles or motor-cars. 

Satisfactory as the facts on the whole appear with regard 
to the decrease of the numbers incarcerated in England, 
it cannot be concluded that crime is distinctly on the 
wane. There may be fewer heinous offences compared to 
population, but they are more persistently repeated by the 
same persons. The gravest feature in modern penology 
is the vitality of “ recidivism ” — to adopt the 
term of French origin which expresses aivism. 
the persistent, reiterated lapses of the same 
individual into wrong-doing. Bather more than half the 
whole number of serious crimes are the work of the 
“ habituals.” A few figures will show this most clearly. 
In the official year ending 31st March 1899 there were in 

S. VIII. — 2 
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all 113,182 males and 45,288 females committed to 
prison on conviction of crimes. Katlier more than nali 
the males and nearly two- thirds of the females had been 
previously convicted, not merely once, but twice, thrice, 
up to twenty times and more. Some of the 
most extraordinary. There were 19,313 males and 606 *j 
females with one previous conviction ; with four 
convictions the numbers were 3891 males and ^013 
females ; from six to ten times, 8558 males and 5269 
females : from eleven to twenty times, 6079 and 5393 ; 
above twenty times, 4182 and 6639. It v^rill be noted 
that by far the largest proportion of recidivists were 
females, but men and women alike offered themselves per- 
petually for reimprisonment. We have thus a grand army 
constantly on the march through prison, subjected all of 
them to the various processes known to and tried by penal 
administration, and yet undeterred by the treatment. 
Nothing has availed to check or cure them — neither the 
most irksome restraints on the one hand, nor the most 
philanthropic efforts of moral and educational persuasion 
on the other. It is the criminal residuum, the essence of 
the criminality of a country, a contingent ever at war 
Avith society, persistently defying the law and refusing to 
abide by the rules of conduct accepted by others. The 
State retaliates as best it can ; it takes the criminal red- 
handed, punishes him, secludes him, exhorts, cautions, 
assists him when he is once more free, but it still largely 
fails to transform him into an honest, law-abiding citizen. 
Call them what we wiH — ^born criminals in the phrase- 
ology of the Lombroso school, the product of an imperfect 
social system, criminals by predestination, uncontrollable 
tendency, mere accident or neglect — criminals a large pro- 
portion will continue to be to the end of the chapter. 
Their path is chosen and will be trodden while they live ; 
they are a terror and a danger to society while at large, 
incorrigible while in custody, intractable — at least to any 
methods hitherto applied. ^ This failure to cope with 
habitual crime has led to the* invention of the ‘‘indefinite 
sentence,” adopted beyond the Atlantic. It means a system 
of indeterminate imprisonment, under which the hardened 
offender would be kept from doing more harm until there 
was reasonable hope that he was weaned from his evil 
ways. But the scheme bristles with difficulties. The 
reluctance of judges to sentence even the most abandoned 
offenders to nearly interminable periods of detention has 
to be overcome. 

The progress made in prison treatment will be best realized by 
a. brief survey of penal institutions in the principal countries of 
the world. It will be convenient to take them alphabetically. 

1. AvstHOf-Wimgary , — The r4gvim of cellular confinement has 
not been universally adopted ; only six prisons are built on that 
principle, and no more than 16 per cent, of the whole number of 
prisoners can be subjected to the system. Cellular separation is 
not inflicted for long periods, the minimum being six months and 
the maximum three years. The bulk of the prisoners live and 
labom in common. A great feature has been the execution of 
public works by prisoners in a state of semi -liberty beyond prison 
walls — the practical adoption of the so-called “Irish'* or inter- 
mediate prison — and good results are seen in road-making and the 
improvement of river-beds. The reformatory at Aszod was built 
by convict labour, and also the fine prison of Marburg on the Drave. 
New prisons have been constructed at Pilsen, Prague, Stanislau, 
Budapest, Streu, and Wiener Neudorf, all on the best lines and 
with liberal expenditure, but older establishments are still to be 
found — convents, monasteries, and castles — ^being appropriated to 
service. A number of societies (36) exist to aid discharged 

risoners. Recidivism is very constant, and the existing discipline 
oes not sufficiently restrain the habitual criminals, as is shown 
by a serious 4fimvU in the^ prison of Garsten in 1890. In the 
new prison at Rozsahegy, in Hunga:iy, the inmates are chiefly 
engaged’ in agricn Iture. 

2. -This country has spared no pains and no money in 
carrying out penal processes, and the Belgian prisons are examples 
of the cellular system prolonged to the utmost limits of human 
endurance. There is a minimum of ten years, but the individual 
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may elect to continue iii separation, or be transferred to partial 
association. Many, it is said, still prefer the living death of the 
cell, and cases are known of prisoners who have passed fifteen, 
twenty, even twenty- three years in unbroken solitude. Great 
results are claimed for the system, and judged by the test of 
diminishing crime it appears to have succeeded, though it iails to 
prepare those who endure it for the struggles of everyday life. 
The treatment is especially recommended for recidivists, whom no 
doubt it removes more or less entirely Ironi the theatre of crime. 
A new school of Belgian criminologists lias been headed by Jff. 
Prius, the chief of the department, wlio has protested that any 
hope *that the vicious, hardened offender after a long deteutioii, 
“mirrounded with every attention, soaked with good counsel, will 
leave his cell regenerated,” is a Utopian dream. 8ome of the 
Belgian prisons are magnificeut edifices ; that of 8t Gil lea in 
BriSsels is of imposing architecture, and was built regardless of 
cost ; modern establislmieiits, such as those of Louvain, Mciwi^las, 
and the new quarter at Ghent, are built on an oxcolleiit plan, aiul 
all of them are cellular. 

3. British Mmpira. — The principle of cellular separation was 

accepted as far back as 1836, and the model prison ol Pciitonyillo, 
opened in 1842, has since been copied throughout tin? civiliml 
world. The cellular system has been adopted in all British 
colonies with various modifications, and prisons built on niodoru 
principles are to be found in Canada, Australia, Now /ualand, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. India retains association as the. system 
most suitable for its criminal classes, with other iiutthods generally 
abandoned by Great Britain, such as the omploynu'ut of wj'.ll- 
conducted prisoners as auxiliaries in prison discipline ami service. 
Deportation is still the x>enalty for tlic worst oUcinu's, and is t-arriiHl 
out on a largo scale and with satisfactory j'csults in tins Amhinmu 
Islands. In Egypt since the establishment ()f British control a 
very marked change has been introduced in prison affairs mulertlKj 
active and enlightened initiative of Dr Orook.sUank I’asha. I'he 
great public works prison of Tourah, near Cairo, employs a largo 
number of convicts in the neighbouring quarries ; ]»ivtieH of them 
accompanied the Anglo- Egyptian advant'.o into tlic and 

assisted greatly in railway extension, in loading Jind unb)!itliug 
stores, and other “ fatigue *** duties. Although Um (Mdlular system 
has made no great progress, the now and ixuproyed })riKonH ut Alex- 
andria, Gizeh, Assiut, and elsewhere are well anjl carefully maimgod. 

4. Benmark. — In Denmark all convicted pri>.«»ii(*i.s tlinmgh 
several stages, from cellular treatment to tin* inhumi'ili'ih' prinou 
and conditional liberty. Two new' i»risons on the latest model 
have been erected at Copenhagen, one for mali‘s and ilio othc.r for 
females. 'The smaller gaols for short times are mostly on the 
cellular i)lan. 

6. Frmicc . — Franco has devoted very cons id erable. atlention to 
prison matters, and is now pracstising the two (^xtnmms of tn-at.- 
meut, the strict cellular isolation of the Belgian system, and 
the penal exile or transportation whieli was long the, English 
rule. The conversion of her nmnerous ])rovinriiiI pri-.oiiM infn 
cellular has not yot been ])o«Kiblo, but a spl«*nilid ju'i-cui bo’ 
Paris, rcplaciup the obsolete Mazjis, St IVdagb*, nnd B,i iJonm-Hf, 
has been built in the suburbs at Frcsiies-los-Rungis, tusar Bcrc.y, on 
the Borne. It contains 1780 colls, and ombodics nil tlte latest 
ideas and appliances in prison coustnuttiou, doiudm baths, tdcctric 
light, iron bedsteads. Th(» cells have varnished walls, perfect 
ventilation, and the bust hygienic ftcrvicus, ''I'huro is also a 
quarter for 400 imsonors in assoeiaLiou, so that tbc total prison 
population will exceed 2000. I'ho old jn'ison of La Santo in Paris 
has also been transformed into a c(tllular prison, with the same 
liberal provision of modern improvcmmits, and contains mtw 1 ITiO 
cells. Much is hoped from these now niethods both in ditterrenctt 
and reformation, but rocsidivism is steadily (m tlio incrcasii in 
Franco, and has resisted all trentmont. The law of “ wdegatitm,” 
which prescribed that all habitual offenders should be sent bank to 
the penal colonies, has not worked well. Tlie results of deporta- 
tion generally have been most unsatisfactory. In Gsyoniie, in 
French Guiana, which has a climate deadly alike to (jmivj -ts and 
their guardians, the hoped-for colonial devidopinrut has jirovi'd 
disappointing. Even in Now Caledonia, to wdiitdi upwards of 
30,000 convicts have been sent, and whore the conditions are far 
more favourable to colonization, since it possuHstfs a iVuitiul soil, a 
splendid climate, and unlimited nrinoral w'ealth, little substantial 
advance has boon made. Some miles of road op«u for wheel 
traffio, a few thousand acres brought under oultlvatum, and one or 
two mediocre pxiblio buildings in the (‘apital, Nouiiwa, sinn tip the 
achievements of this vast amount of labour providf'd gmtis for the 
improvement of the colony. Frawce is enconntfriug all the ob- 
jections that led to the abandotxmotit of deportation by Oreat 
Britain. It has been inordinately costly, nuarjual in itnddetme, 
and barren of substantial rosnlts in tho robabilltation of the 
criminal exiles, who, as free imiuigralidii has inorfastid, have 
become^ more and more distastoful to their follow eoloidsts. 
The climax will come when the free sottlers oiiBimnbcr tho 
liberated, and the colony refuses to bo further coutamiuatotL 
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6. Germany. — The unified German empire has not as yet 
adopted one system of prison treatment, and its various component 
kingdoms still retain independence in views and practice. 

Baden has a well-known cellular prison at Bmchsal, but separa- 
tion is not imposed lor more than four years, and associated 
labour is carried out in another quarter of the prison. 

Bava/t'ia has four cellular prisons, the chief being at Munich and 
Nuremberg, but the collective system also obtains. 

Brussia having declared for the cellular system and constructed 
the well-known Moabit prison in Berlin, those of Ratibor in 
Silesia, of Herford in Westphalia, and of Graudenz, Breslau, 
Werden, and Cologne have been added since. Frankfort has a good 
rison on the Renton ville (London) plan ; so has Hamburg ; and new 
uildings have been erected at Wohlau, Siegburg, Breslau, and 
Munster. Separate cells in Prussia had increased in 1896 from 
3247 to 6573. The cellular regime is applicable to prisoners between 
18 and 30, and to first ofienders of 50 years of age, the term being 
fixed by the governor of the gaol, but never exceeding three 
years. 

Saxony established a penitentiary at Zwickau in 1850, and in its 
earlier management exhibited exaggerated kindness to its inmates. 
Both the cellular and the associated systems obtain. 

Wurtemberg has accepted the cellular system. There are 
prisons for females at Heilbronn, and for males at Ludwigsburg 
and Stuttgart ; in Wurtemberg itself the rSgwie is collective. 

7. HoUand has followed her nearest neighbour Belgium, and 
has now at command separate cells sufficient to receive the whole 
number of her prison population. The system of unbroken 
seclusion, prolonged to five years, is maintained with strictness. 
The prisons of Alkmaar and Breda have been enlarged, and the 
new buildings exhibit all the most recent improvements : the cells 
are lighted with electricity, perfectly ventilated and warmed, and 
furnished with every convenience. Prison labour embraces all 
kinds of handicrafts, and the prisoners’ eanuings are divided into 
three portions — one of which goes to the State, a second is at the 
disposal of the prisoner while incarcerated, or of his family outside, 
a third is paid him on discharge. This system obtains throughout 
the Dutch prisons at The Hague, Rotterdam, and elsewhere. 

8. Italy . — ^Although accepting the principle of cellular imprison- 
ment, Italy has not adoptecT it largely, partly from want of funds, 
and not a little because the current of thought has set against it, 
one leading criminologist, Enrico FeiTi, having stigmatized the 
separate cell as “the greatest crime of the 19th century.” In the 
188 central prisons appropriated to accused persons and those 
sentenced to quite short terms there are only 13 on the cellular 
plan, and three others have a cellular quarter. The same 
applies in the smaller local prisons known as i mandameTitali. 
The really penal establishments are 77 in number, the great 
ergastolo of San Stefano being one. Agricultural labour for 
convicts has been tried in colonies of coaAti (or those pro- 
visionally released) planted out in the islands of the Italian 
archipelago. There are three of some importance upon Pianosa, 
Gorgona, and Capraja, one also on Monte Oristo and in Sardinia, 
several at Castiadas near Cagliari, at Bitti and Tre Fontane. These 
colonies are said to have been largely self-supporting, to have 
raised wine, cereals, and stock, and to have added to the develop- 
ment of the country by road-making, land reclamation, the build- 
ing of breakwaters and river dams. Another view is that these 
colonies of coatti are a curse to the country, that their denizens 
live for the most part in idleness, that they set discipline at 
defiance, and terrorize their neighbourhoods. A marked feature in 
Italian criminality is the steady increase of recidivism, traceable 
by some to the faulty and demoralizing prison system of the 
country; others blame the practice of imposing sentences too 
short to be deterrent or to admit of the imx)rovement of the 
oifenders. A later experiment in the coercion of the recidivist, 
whereby the most determined were exiled as coatti to Assab in 
Abyssinia, where they were subjected to a very rigorous rigime^ 
lasted only eight months, as the whole number within that time 
had died or were invalided. Many Italian prisons, especially those 
of Naples, Venice, Parma, Mantua, Cagliari, and other large towns, 
are said to be of a most unsatisfactory character, and the peni- 
tentiary of Civita Veochia is still more strongly condemned as a 
hotbed of vice. 

9. Norway and Swedm . — Prince Oscar of Sweden was one of 
the earliest adherents of cellular impidsonment, and at his urgent 
representation penitentiary reform was warmly espoused in 1841. 
His influence is still felt, and the system in force in Norway and 
Sweden is progressive from strict separation to work outside the 
cell. There is a good prison at Christiania, another at Bodsfaengslet, 
and a fortress prison on the associated principle at Akershus for 
life-prisoners and recidivists. Serious crime in Norway tends to 
diminish, but the lesser offences have increased considerably, while 
reconvictions are very numerous, and the percentage of recidivists 
is jfor thefts alone from 34 to 86. Sweden, which adopted the 
cellular system in 1842, has now ceBs sufficient for prisoners 
sentenced to two years and less. There are three iwincipal central 
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prisons, one at Langholm near Stockholm, a second at Malmo, 
and the third at Nya Varfet near Gothenburg. In these as well 
as in the departmental and local prisons the system is one of com- 
plete isolation by day and night, but for sentences of more than 
lour years the rule is associated work in the open air, with 
night separation. The cellular system is being extended to the 
prisons of Norrkoping and Gothenburg. In no case does the rule 
of cellular separation last beyond three years. It is claimed 
that the number of convictions is on the decrease in Sweden, but 
recidivism is frequent, amounting to 30 per cent, of the whole. A 
very substantial growth of juvenile crime is officially recorded in 
Sweden. One excellent agricultural colony for youthful ofienders 
exists at Hall. 

^ 10. Portugal . — ^There are three or more cellular prisons at 
Lisbon, Coimbra, and Santarem, and the system of strict separa- 
tion when first adopted in 1884 was expected both to amend and 
deter. These hopes have proved illusory, although the imprison- 
ment has been prolonged to eight years for most serious otlences. 
Deportation is a penalty always included in the Portuguese code, 
and it is still practised under the plea that it will regenerate the 
individual and develop colonization, but the results are unsatis- 
factory. There are now three penal colonies on the west coast of 
Africa — Mossico, Nana Caudongo, and Caznengo in the province 
of Angola ; and liberated convicts there are granted concessions 
of land. Depots of exiled convicts exist also at Loanda and 
Benguela. Transportation has been decreed for recidivists, the 
releguis of the French law, but no very sanguine hopes are held 
of the success of the system. 

11. Russia . — The subject of penal discipline in Russia covers a 
wide area, owing to the inclusion of political with purely criminal 
offences, the enonnous number for whom prisons are needed under 
existing laws, and the severe character of the penalty most largely 
inflicted. The total prison population for whom accommodation is 
required amounts to 100, 000 males and 13, 000 females, a total which 
does not include children who accommpany their parents. For these 
vast numbers 883 prisons exist, nearly all of them till quite lately 
disgracefully bad and terribly overcrowded. Drastic reform was 
imperative, and between 1885 and 1891 eleven millions of roubles 
were spent on new buildings and the improvement of the old. The 
new cellular prison, ‘ ‘ the Central,” of St Petersburg, is a model 
of construction, with all the latest appliances ; but the Belgian 
cellular regime is enforced with uncompromising severity. For 
some 300 years. Russia has employed Siberian exile as almost the 
only method of secondary punishment, but at last sentiment has 
declared against a system which has inflicted countless sufferings 
upon hundreds of thousands, and hy transporting some 30,000 
souls annually has added 50 per' cent, of the criminal class to the 
population of Siberia. But the Government would not surrender 
the principle of deportation, and as a later experiment has directed 
the stream of exiles by sea upon the semi-arctic island of Saghalien, 
with the object of creating a new great penal colony upon its 
inhospitable shores. The attempt appears to have been a failure. 
The island'has proved quite unsuitable, owing to the rigours of the 
climate, the poverty of the soil, and the scarcity of food. Great 
administrative errors were made, the wrong sites for settlement 
chosen, the wrong persons — the aged and weakly — too largely 
selected as colonists. The moral and social condition of the con- 
vict population is reported to be abominable — drink, gambling, 
and the worst vices being everywhere prevalent. A high Russian 
official has thus summarized the situation: “The life led by the 
convict exiles at Saghalien is a frightful nightmare. It is a 
medley of debauchery, insolence, and imyiudence, coexistent with 
true suffering and indescribable privations.” The. general con- 
clusion arrived at by competent authorities is that Saghalien is 
“ a ghastly failure.” The day cannot he far distant vhen a more 

■ intelligent system will replace all these costly and i’ruitless experi- 
ments. 

12. Spain . — After many abortive attempts and long years of 
neglect, Spain took up penitentiary reform seriously in 1876, in 
which year a new cellular prison to accommodate 1000 souls was 
decreed for Madrid, Since then eighteen cellular prisons have been 
built and others designed. Presidios, or prisons for long terms, akin 
to the British convict establishments, exist throughout Spain. 
In them a harsh, merciless system prevailed, and prisoneSrs* labour 
was leased out to contractors. Presidios beyond the confines of 
the kingdom have been maintained for long years, as at Melilla 
and notably at Ceuta. The system varies between great severity 
and excessive leniency. At Oerita there is an average of 2^00 
inmates sentenced for life or long teims {cadena perpeVml or 
cadena temporal). At first tliey are kept in close confinement, 
and then granted liberty, at first conditional, but afterwards 
complete, except for having to remain in Ceuta. 

13. Swiiseerland . — The cantonal constitution of Switzerland has 
produced great variety in penal methods. Some are quite abreast 
of the best modern ideas. Cellular imprisonment is very generally 
the rule. There are excellent prisons at Geneva, Zurich, Neu- 
chatel, Basel, Lausanne, and Lenshuig. In the canton of Bern 
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the progressive system is the rule, with strict separation in the 
first stage, followed by labour at large and intermediate prisons. 
In the canton of Ticino there is a good cellular prison at Bellinzona, 
and the longest term of strict separation is for three years. 

14. United States.— The penal system of the United States is 
perhaps the most advanced and also the most backward in the 
world. At one end are the numerous bad county gaols, and the 
horrors of the convict lease system in the Southern states, 
nearly extinct ; at the other the modern and well-equipped 
reformatories such as Elmira and Concord. The worst feature is 
the indiscriminate association sometimes seen of all inmates, 
bond and free, the convicted and accused ; even witnesses against 
whom there is no shadow of a charge are sometimes imprisoned 
among felons. Nor is it only in distant corners of the great 
continent that this criticism applies. The local gaol in the city 
of New York, ‘‘ the Tombs,” a house of detention for prisoners 
awaiting trial, was described only a few years ago in an official 
report to the state Legislature as “a disgrace. ... It is defective 
in every modern appliance. It is dark, damp, and ill- ventilated 
.... worst of all is the hideous system of keeping two or three 
men in a cell .... a means of indescribable torture to a decent 
man, and a prolific source of vice and crime to a criminal.^ Such 
treatment of dogs would be gross cruelty.” This building has 
since been pulled down, a new and better one taking its place, and 
at least the worse features referred to in the official report have 
been done away with. ” The administration of prisons rests 
mainly with the state authorities, and there is no federal or 
general system which would introduce uniformity of treatment. 
Some of the state prisons are models of cleanliness and good order, 
built on the best and most imposing lines, with large, comfortable 
cells and an abundance of light and air. The earnest desire of 
most prison administrations is to develop industrial training and 
trade profits side by side with mildness of treatment. The latter 
sometimes lapses into methods which are not usually thought 
compatible with prison discipline, such as the permission to play 
on musical instruments, the holding of concerts, the privilege of 
smoking and chewing tobacco, of receiving baskets of provisions, 
novels, and newspapers from friends outside. The actual effect of 
prison treatment upon crime is doubtful. (a. G.) 

Pritchard, Charles (1808-1893), British 
astronomer, was bom at Brixton on 28th February 1808. 
At the age of 16 he was taken away from school and left 
practically to his own resources. Two years later he was 
enrolled as a sizar at St J ohn’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1830 as fourth Wrangler. In 1832 he 
was elected fellow of his college, and in the following 
year he was ordained, and became headmaster of a private 
school at Stockwell, a post which he resigned in 1834 to 
undertake the headmastership of Clapham Grammar 
School, which he held till 1862, when he retired to Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight, For the next seven years he 
took an active interest in the affairs of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, of which he became honorary secretary in 
1862 and president in 1866. His career as a professional 
astronomer began in 1870, when he was elected Savilian 
professor of astronomy at Oxford. At an age when most 
persons would have been looking forward to relief from 
the labours of an active life, he not only embarked with 
enthusiasm upon his professorial duties, but set himself 
vigorously to the task of original investigation. At his 
request the University determined to erect a fine equatorial 
telescope for the instruction of his class and for the purpose 
of original research, a scheme which, in consequence of 
Warren de la Bue’s munificent gift of several valuable 
instruments from his private observatory at Cranford, ex- 
panded into the establishment of the new University 
Observatory. At de la Hue’s suggestion the first research 
undertaken by Pritchard was a determination of the 
physical libration of the moon, or the nutation of its axis, 
an investigation in which the photographic method seemed 
to offer conspicuous advantages. Some thousands of 
photographs were taken and measured ; but although im- 
portant conclusions bearing on the applicability of photo- 
graphy to accurate astronomical measurements were deduced 
in the course of the work, the final results with regard to 
the moon’s libration were never published. In 1882 
Pritchard commenced a systematic study of stellar photo- 
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metry, a branch of astronomy in which up to that time 
very little had been done (see Pickering). For this pur- 
pose he employed an instrument known as the wedf/e 
photo 7 )ieter (see Photometry, Stellar, and Mem. 
vol. xlvii. p. 353). In his U 7 '<itiotmt'ria Kova O^^oiiiensis, 
published in 1885 at the Clarendon Press, tliis work was 
extended so as to include the stars of Argelandor’s Urano- 
metria NTova from the North Pole to about — 10 decima- 
tion. It is thus confined to stars not fainter than the sixth 
magnitude, and includes in all 2784 different objects. Jii 
recognition of this important contribution to stellar 
photometry he was awarded the gold medal of the 1 loyal 
Astronomical Society in 1886, conjointly with Professor 
Pickering. On the completion of this research lie deter- 
mined, for the first time in the history of astronomy, to apply 
the photographic method to the determination of stellar 
parallax. With the object of testing the capabilities of the 
method, he took for his first essay the well-known star 61 
Cygni, whose parallax had already been attacked l>y several 
investigators employing othei' methods ; and altliongh the 
accuracy of his results was afterwards seriously ealleil 
in question, they agreed so well with those of previous 
investigators that he was encouraged to undertake the 
systematic determination of the parallaxes of stars of 
the second magnitude, the results of whicdi are contaiiKul 
in the third and fourth, voluiiies of the Publications of the 
Oxford University Observatory. Ai)art altog(‘iiu‘.r from 
the value of the actual 2 )arallaxes obtained, this work must 
be considered an important contribution to astronomy, as 
showing the possibility of employing i)]iotograi>liy in such 
delicate investigations. When the gr(.jat sclionie of an 
international survey of the licavoiis was jn'ojetied, ho iiiuhu*- 
took a share in it. The zone between 25“ ami lU ' lun-th 
declination was allotted to him, and at the time of his <leatli 
some progress in the work had he(‘n 1’rii.cliard 

became a fellow of Now Oolloge, Oxford, iu 1883, and an 
honorary follow of St John’s (Jollcge, Chuubridgci, in 1886. 
Ho was elected a fellow of the Iloyal 8(>ci(d;y iu 18-10, aiul 
in 1892 was awarded one of tlie .UoyallVIedals for his work 
on i)hotomotry and stellar parallax. Uis death took [ilace 
on 28th May 1893. (a. a, r* ) 

Prittlewelli a parish in tho South- I5aHt(«*a parlia- 
mentary division of Essex, England ,; tius village i.s li 
mile north-north-west of Sontlieud Tho railway sl-atjou 
is on the Great Eastern Hail way. JNjpulutiuu (1881), 
7979; (1891), 12,333; (190L), 27,181. 

Priva.8, chief town of department Ardwdie, France, 
378 miles south-south-east of Paris, with tennirud station 
on branch line from Lo Pouzin on tho railway from Lyons 
to Nimes. It is situated near the Orwize, bore jointMl by 
the Mezayon and Chazalon. A (jollego, normal s<*lmols, 
library of 5000 volumes, niineralogical luitscuni, hosjiital, 
and lunatic asylum for the departments of Arde<*-he ami 
Drome are the princi 2 )al local institutions. Manufac- 
turing establishments include several silk-mills, forges, 
and^ foundries. The rearing of silk-worms and tho 
cultivation of the mulberry aro wid(\^|)ri^ad industries. 
The important mining concession of Lsk; yiidtls Homo (d 
the finest iron ore in Franco. There is much coiumerce 
in silk, tanned leather, game, chestnuts, and fruit iui‘s(?rvi‘s. 
Population (1881), 4203; (1891X 4:012; (1901), 7561. 

Friyas, one of tho strongholds of the Rofornjcd faith, sufftirwl 
terribly during the wars of religion. InolTuctually by 

Montpensier in 1674, it passed in 1619 into tho noseesHion of a 
Eoman Catholic noble. A general , rising followed, and iu 1629 
It was besii^ged aiid taken by Louis XIIL and Rioludieu. In 
revenge for its resistance the captors reduced it to ruins, and 
the king decreed that it should not bo again inliabitod. A few ' 
years later, however, some of the townspeople crept back, aii(l it 
was again repeoplod. Some ancient ( Jot nic- fronted houses, which 
escaped the general destraction, aro still standing. 
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Pri:9Sren, Prizbendi, Prezdea, or Perzerin, chief 
town of a sanjak in the vilayet of Kossovo, European 
Turkey, situated on the Bistritza, near its junction with 
the White Drin, 60 miles east of Scutari. Among the 
mosques is the ancient Servian cathedral of Sveta-Petka. 
The old royal castle has been restored. Besides a manu- 
factory of firearms, the town has an active general trade. 
Population, about 35,000, almost entirely Mbanian, and 
chiefly Mussulman. 

Prjevalsk (Przewalsk), formerly Karakol, a dis- 
trict town of Russian Turkestan, in the province Semi- 
ryechensk, 8 miles from the southern coast of Lake 
Issyk-kul. Prjevalsky, the Russian explorer in Central 
Asia, died here, and a monument has been erected to 
his memory. It is a growing town, and had in 1897 a 
population of 7987. 

Prjevalsky, Nikolai Mikhailovich 

(1839-1888), Russian traveller, born at Kimbory, in the 
government of Smolensk, on 31st March 1839, was de- 
scended from a noble Cossack family. He was educated 
at the Smolensk gymnasium, and in 1855 entered an 
infantry regiment as a subaltern. In November 1856 he 
became an officer, and four years later he entered the 
academy of the general staff. Prom 1864 to 1866 he 
taught geography at the military school at Warsaw, and in 
1867 he was admitted to the general staff and sent to 
Irkutsk, where he started to explore the highlands on the 
banks of the Usuri, the great southern tributai-y of the 
Amur. This occupied him until 1869, when he published 
a book on the Usuri region, partly ethnographical in char- 
acter. Between November 1870 and September 1873, 
accompanied by only three men and with ridiculously small 
pecuniary resources, he crossed the Gobi, reached Peking, 
and, pushing westwards and south-westwards, explored the 
Ordos and the Ala-shan, as well as the upper part of the 
Yang-tse-kiang. By this remarkable journey he i^rovod 
that, for resolute and enduring men, travelling in the 
Central Asian plateaux was easier than had been supposed. 
The Russian Geographical Society presented him with the 
great Constantine medal, and from all parts of Europe he 
received medals and honorary diplomas. The work in 
which he embodied his researches was immediately trans- 
lated into all civilized languages, the English version, 
Mongolia, ih$ Tangut Country, cmd ' tits Solitudes of 
FortJi^rn Tibet (1876), being edited by Sir Henry Yule. 
On his second journey in 1877, while endeavouring to 
reach Lhasa through east Turkestan, he discovered the 
great lake Lob-nor which had not been visited by 

any European since Marco Polo. On his third expedition 
in 1879-80 he i)enetrated, by Kami, the Tsa-i-dam, and the 
great valley of the Tibetan river Kara-usu, to the vicinity 
of Lhasa, when he was turned back by order of the 
Dalai-lama. In 1883-85 he undertook a fourth journey 
of exploration in the wild mountain regions between 
Mongolia and Tibet. On these four expeditions he made 
collections of plants and animals of inestimable value, 
including nearly twenty thousand zoological and sixteen 
thousand botanical specimens. Among other remarkable 
discoveries were those of the wild camel, ancestor of the 
domesticated species, and of the ancestor of the modern 
horse {Eqvm yrjexoalshii), which some two hundred years 
ago inhabited Russia and Poland. Prjovalsky's account 
of his second journey, From Kulja, across tlie Tx'an-Shan, 
to Lob^or, was translated into English in 1879. In 
September 1888 he started on a fifth expedition, intending 
to reach Lhasa, but on 20th October he died at Karakol, 
on Lake Issyk-kuL A monument was erected to his 
memory on the shores of the lake, and the Russian 
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Government changed the name of the town of Karakol to 
Prjevalsk in his honour. (e. i. c.) 

Process^ — Until the last quarter of the 19th century 
reproductive processes, save as regards line reproduction, 
can hardly be said to have had an existence. Paintings, 
drawings, and engravings which it was desired to put into 
a form which by means of the printing-press could be 
multiplied indefinitely, had to go through a process of 
interpretation by an engraver or draughtsman, who on a 
metal plate, a block of wood or stone, gave a rendering 
of the original subject to the best of his power. The 
means at his disposal were lines and dots, which, vary- 
ing in their thickness and proximity, expressed dar]& 
or light passages in the scheme of light, and shade of the 
original It will readily be understood how such inter- 
pretations would vary. An engraver with fine art instincts 
would produce a result as distinct in character as an 
engraving as was the original as a painting or drawing, 
and engravings were sought after as works of art, and 
treasured for their artistic qualities. But engraving of 
this kind took time. Years were devoted to the produc- 
tion of one steel or copper plate, while wood engravers who 
w^ere artists could only work on a block when in the mood ; 
and for that mood the publisher had to wait, and he grew 
impatient and was willing to accept rapid interpretation of 
originals by men who could produce them under other than 
artistic conditions. But the pain of the artist at the bad 
rendering of his original was often great, so that he, not 
less than the publisher, though for another reason, hailed 
the attempts that were being made to reproduce his work 
mechanically without the intervention of the translator or 
interpreter. The ideal of an artist would naturally be a 
reproduction of his work in facsimile, which retained all, 
or as many as possible of, the individual characteristics of 
his work ; and to give him this was the aim of the school 
of wood engravers which originated in the United States 
and made a last stand to maintain the position of their 
art in the field of book illustration. By a system of 
extremely fine work the American wood engravers were 
able to keep much closer to the tones of an original than 
had previously been possible ; but the result was obtained 
at the sacrifice of the artistic rendering of the best old 
engravings, and was so mechanical in its character that 
when it came in contact with a real mechanical process the 
engraving could not hold its ground, the enormous differ- 
ence in the cost of jjroduction being a factor of sufficient 
importance in itself to make it impossible for the engraving 
to retain the field. A similar development had been going 
on in the other branches of engraving. The steel-plate en- 
graver and the etcher, to whom had been entrusted the 
interpreting of works of art first produced in other forms, 
found themselves faced by mechanical reproductions in 
plate form which, while preserving more of the character of 
the original work, were produced in much less time and at 
a greatly reduced cost. It has thus come about that the 
last quarter of the 19th century witnessed the dispossession 
of the hand engraver from the field of interpretative en- 
graving, and the occupation of his position by the chemist 
and the mechanician. (See ENGRAViNa.) 

The term “ process,” which has come to be applied to 
all mechanical reproductions, is a somewhat unfortunate 
one, inasmuch as it is descriptive of nothing. _ _ 

From time to time various names have been 
given to its varying forms, indicative either of the name 
of the inventor or of some peculiarity of method. Zinco- 
graphy, Qillotype, Photo^avure, Heliogravure, Heliotype, 
Phototype, Albertype, are illustrations of the kind of 
name given often to very slightly varying applications of 
the same principle, but usage has come to apply the term 
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‘‘Xirocess” to any printing surface tliat is produced by 
chemical and mechanical means. 

The whole of these processes may be arranged under 
three heads — 1. Relief ; 2. Intaglio ; 3. Planographic. 

1. Relief Processes. — An engraving in relief is one in 
which the printing surface stands up above the surround- 
ing ground Its typical form is presented by the mov- 
able letter of the letterpress printer. The history of its 
development is really the history of photography 3 for whilst 
attempts were made to obtain results without the aid of 
photography, by drawing upon plates with prepared chalk 
or ink, “ rolling them up ” with printer’s ink and etching 
away the ground with acid, as in the case of Zincography, 
4he real progress of all process has been upon the lines 
of photography; and to the two Frenchmen, Niepce and 
Daguerre, the first a mechanician and the second a photo- 
grapher, may be attributed the origin of the modem 
mechanical and chemical processes. These two men were 
both born towards the end of the 18th century. 

Speaking broadly, all the modern “ processes ’’ are the 
outcome of a discovery that a preparation of albumen and 
bichromate of potash could be hardened by exposure to 
light, and that as a photographic negative permitted the 
passage through it of light in varying degrees of intensity, 
so a film of the preparation placed under a negative was 
liable to be hardened in varying degrees according as the 
light affecting it was intense or otherwise. This iscovery 
governs the production of process blocks or plates of aU 
kinds. By its application relief blocks may be made 
from drawings or engravings executed in line purely, or 
from drawings, or engravings, or photographs which are 
rendered in graduated tones. 

The methods of reproduction of pure line work differ 
greatly from those for the reproduction of originals in 
tine 3*11^ tkey must be described sejmrately. As 

blocks. necessity in securing a good result is 

^ the suitability of the original to be reproduced, 
it is desirable to make clear the character of a good 
original. This should be of one tone or degree of colour 
all through. It may be aU grey ; it is better that it be all 
black. It may not be black in parts only and grey in 
others. The Unes of an original may be of any variety 
of thickness, but in colour they must be uniform. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the draughtsman to see that he 
works with a good black ink, or ink which will tell as 
black when it is exposed to the photographic plate. Inks 
of a warm tone — ^that is, inclining to red or orange — ^yield 
better results than cold inks which incline to blue. 


It is found in pr^tice that most prepared liquid inks have , 
tendency to lose their blackness by exposure to the atmosphere o] 
the removal of the cork from the hottle. The ideal ink is on 
treshly ground from a d^ cake of colour when beginning work eac] 
aay. Indian ink is good if well ground and kept sufficiently thiol 
to assure the necessary blackness. It has the advantage of no 
wa^ng up when colour in washes is passed over it, but ft must bi 
Twed freshly ground. The addition of a little Indian yellow, bum 
simma or ^pw, gives a wmth of tone to it and renders r 
photographic^y^ more active. Bourgeois ink, prepared by M 
B^geois of Pans, appears to be prepared with Ae admixtme 0 : 
some warm colour with the black base. It is a good ink for th< 
puipose, and is prepared both in solid and liquid form. Lamp- 
lines ; so does ivory black, which is warmm 
Sk £ ^ Ink or American drawing 

Ameimn mk made in liquid form which has thi 
SteSw? not by exposure, as most othera do, 

^ medium which does 

^ thickens and dries, it cracks off and 
not corrode the pen. The pen is not the only medimn by 
prepared for reproduction byline prooesZ 
M prefeiTed by some artists, 

as It yields a line 1^ monotonous than that given by a pen, thmiS 
the brush cannot be used so fieely. The mner uaeiT 
smooth and as white as possible. A pajel- is^^aL ^th a 
coating of white chalk, which admite of the use of a scraper to 
remove lines or to break them up. It is not po^ble to I?' a 


rule for the amount of reduction to be made when photographing 
for the reproduction ; the finer the drawing the less should be the 
reduction made. Usually a reduction to thrce-ciuartcrs or two- 
thirds tlie size of the original is sufficient, but cxperieuce is tho only 
guide. Sometimes, where the lines are very fine and the drawing 
minute in character, an enlargement is desirable. Whore drawings 
are reduced too much, there is a tendency for the s})accs between 
the lines to fill up, and to give a coarse, heavy result. Faulty 
drawing is not lessened by reduction. On the contrary, the fault 
becomes more evident, so it is desirable to make all necessary 
corrections in the drawing. 

The original drawing which has to be reproduced is 
photographed to the size of the required block. Tlio nega- 
tive taken is absolutely dense except where the lines of 
the drawing have affected it, and these are absoliitoly clear, 
admitting the unrestricted passage of light through them. 
A piece of planished copper or zinc is prepared or made 
sensitive to light by a preparation of albumen or gelatine 
and bichromate of potash spread upon its surface. Tho 
negative is laid upon the sensitized metal and placed in 
the light in the way an ordinary iffiotograph is i)rinted. 
The light passes through the transparent linos of the 
negative and hardens the bichromate of potash beneath it. 
Both negative and plate are then taken into a dark room, 
where the metal plate is rolled with an inked i*ollcr, placed 
in a bath, and allowed to soak until the albumen and 
bichromate become so softened everywhere, except where 
the light has hardened them, that they all wash away, and 
nothing is left but the hardened linos. The lines are 
dusted with asphalt, which by heat is molted on to them, 
and makes a ground which resists tho action of acid. A 
coat of varnish is put over the back and edges of the 
plate, to protect them from tho acid also, and only the 
spaces between the lines on the surface are loft free to its 
action. The plate is then placed in an aedd bath, which 
eats away the metal wherever it is exposed ; Init it leaves 
the lines of the drawing, which are pi‘ote(ft(‘,(l by the 
hardened film standing up above tho oaten or et<^lHHl 
surface; and these lines, which con'espond to tlioso (d' a 
wood engraving, arc the printing surface of the plate. Tlics 
plate is mounted on a wood or metal block, the whole is 
made type-high, and it can then be used along with types 
in the printing-press. 

Tarious devices have been resorted to that effects of tone may bo 
obtained by means of the simple line process. Grained napiTs 
with a surface of chalk, upon which are i>rinte(l close -rubuf lines 
crossing at right angles, or rows of dots ; these give tho papers a 
heaw, flat “tone,” upon which a drawing can hd made in pcjitdl, 
chalk, or ink, and grailations of tone introduced by nieans of 
scrapers prepared for tho purpose, which remove partially or 
entirely the black ruled linos or dots, leaving, if desired, high 
hghts of pure white. A draxying on such paper conHisUs of lines or 
(mts, a combination of the original lines or dots of tho pajwr and 
those of the drawing itself, tho scraper splitting up linos into 
dots or removing them altogether. The result is quite easily ro- 
I)roduced by the dine process. 

Another method of obtaining a combination of tone and lino by 
the line process is by tho use of what are known as BayV 
shades, or shading mciliums. They are transparent lilms of 
golatme which have upon thorn linos or dots in varying combina- 
tion on rehef, so that they can bo inked up l»y a roller. When 
placed over a drawing, their transparoncjy onohles tho oiMjrator to 
see exactly what passage he is dealing with, and he can by mfians 
of a burnisher impress the lines or dots of tho shade umn any 
BMsage of the drawing ; these linos or dots then become part of 
the drawing, and are reproduced in the usual way* 

Pencil or chalk drawings upon simifio white-grained 
paper, where the pencil or chalk passing over tho ruts or 
hollows in the paper makes a mark on the top of the grain 
only, are also reproducible by the line i>rocosa, but such 
drawings are apt to be unequal in colour and difficult to 
deal witL 

This difiSculty led to the invention of a process 
by Mr Henry Matheson, who, not having the capital 
to work it, joined the late Mr Dawson, sen., whose 
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sons continued to work the process with Mr Matheson 
under the name of the Swelled Gelatine Process. It is 
based upon the discovery that gelatine, sensitized 
Swelled -^ith bichromate of potash, swells when placed 

ppacesl in water, and swells in proportion to the 

amount of light to which it has been exposed. 
A negative taken from a drawing which varies in tone, not 
being thoroughly black all through, varies in the quality of 
its transparent lines and dots ; and when a piece of paper or 
glass coated with sensitized gelatine is exposed to the action 
of such a negative, it is affected according to the andount of 
light the negative allows to pass. After making a print 
on such paper or glass, it is placed in a dish of water and 
the surface allowed to swell, which it does in varying 
degrees, the portion unaffected by the light absorbing most 
water and swelling most, the lines of the drawing not 
swelling at all. This swelled print is then i)laced in a 
frame, and a preparation of plaster is poured upon it to 
make a mould of its surface. When this has set and the 
gelatine has been removed, this mould is filled with a pre- 
paration of wax, which sets in a few minutes sufficiently 
for it to be released from its plaster mould. Additional 
wax is built up when necessary upon the “ whites,” as they 
are technically called — that is, the passages which represent 
what will be the hollows in the block — so that these may 
be as deep as possible ; and the wax mould is then handed 
over to the electrotyper, who deposits a layer of copper 
upon it. The lines and dots of this copper block, which 
when finished is backed up with metal and mounted, vary 
slightly in height, the result being that the slightly lower 
dots do not come so closely in contact with the inking 
roller or with the paper, and so produce a grey impression 
corresponding to the greyness of the original drawing. 

The drawback to the use of the process is that it is about three 
times as costly as the ordinary process. It is a method much used 
for the reproduction of line ma stipple engravings, where fine dots 
and lines are apt to be printed in delicate tones. The finest 
results by this method are producible, however, by omitting the 
plaster mould and wax- cast stages, and by coating the sensitized 
gelatine with plumbago or other impalpable metal preparation 
which will enable it to receive a copper deposit to qualify it to take 
its place in the electrotyper's bath, and so to get the needed thin 
coating of copper from the surface of the gelatine itself ; but this 
needs to be done with the greatest of care, and is still more costly. 

The invention of line processes only stimulated the 
efforts to find out means whereby tones might be repro- 
duced on blocks or plates that could he printed 
along with type in the ordinary rapid printing- 
press. It IS only possible to approximate to the 
printing of a flat or graduated tone by producing a surface 
that is broken up into some sort of granulated surface 
which shall present a series of lines or dots that, when 
inked and impressed upon paper, shall by the variations of 
proximity and size give the impression of an xmbroken 
tone. This necessitates the lines or dots being so small 
that the eye shall not at a glance appreciate the broken-up 
character of the surface of the block. Many efforts 
resulted in the production of what is known as the screen, 
which itself was only made possible by the invention of 
ruling machines of a delicacy previously unknown. A 
screen is made by coating a sheet of glass — ^which must be 
flawless both as to body and surface — ^with a composition 
analogous to the ground used by an etcher to coat his 
plate before drawing upon it with his needle. The glass 
so coated is placed in an automatic ruling machine, of 
which the ruling point is a diamond, and which can be 
adjusted so finely as to produce between 200 and 300 lines 
to the inch. The lines are ruled diagonally on the glass, 
and at mathematically equal distances from each other. 
The sheet of glass, after x^ing, is treated with acid, like 
the plate of an etcher, and the lines where the ground is 
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cleared away by the diamond point are etched or bitten 
into it. The plate is cleaned up and an opaque dark 
pigment rubbed into the lines. Two such ruled sheets 
of glass are jilaced face to face, wuth the diagonally ruled 
lines crossing each other at right angles, the result being a 
medium or screen containing innumerable little squares of 
clear glass through which the light can pass, which it 
cannot do through the ruled lines, 'which are filled by the 
opaque pigment. To produce a half-tone block from d 
picture, a black and white drawing in tone, or a photograph, 
a negative is exposed in the camera in the usual way, with 
this screen quite close to it but not in contact ; and the 
subject is photographed on to the negative through the 
screen, and what is termed a screen negative is the result. 
It is a photograph of so much of the original as could 
affect the negative through the little clear squares of the 
screen, and represents the tones of it by innumerable dots 
and lines, the size and proximity of which are regulated by 
the fineness or coarseness of the screen used. In the early 
days zinc was the metal used for these half-tone blocks ; 
but experience showed that though more difficult to etch 
to the necessary depth, the closer, denser texture of copper 
rendered plates of this metal much more suitable for the 
production of the best blocks, and zinc now is used only 
for inferior blocks. * Whichever metal may be used, a sheet 
of it, most carefully planished, is sensitized with a coating 
of gelatine or fish-glue and bichromate of potash, and 
exposed under the screen negative to the action of light, as 
in the ordinary method of photographic printing. The 
action of the fight, as previously explained, hardens the 
gelatine film, the portion not so hardened being removable 
by water. The plate with the hardened lines and dots is 
exposed to heat and they are burnt in upon it, to enable 
the means of resistance to be set up to the action of acid. 
The plate is placed in an acid bath, which is rocked to and 
fro to prevent the air-bubbles produced by the acid action 
from settling upon the surface of the plate and interfering 
with the regular action of the acid. Wherever the surface 
of the plate is free from the lines and dots, it is bitten 
away by the acid, and the fines and dots are left in relief. 
This first biting in the bath produces a rather rough general 
impression of the original, and is termed “ rough etching.” 
To produce finer results, and to bring out the contrasts of 
black and white so necessary to a good reproduction, the 
block has to go through processes of stopping out and 
j rebiting similar to those of etching an intaglio plate. 

I This “ fine etching ” calls for the artistic taste and judg- 
I ment of the craftsman; and with a good photograph to 
work from, the final quality of a block will turn almost 
entirely upon its treatment by the fine etcher. 

One risk that has to be most carefully guarded against is 
the underbiting of the fines and dots which form the printing 
surface. As soon as the acid has eaten its way downwards 
past the protecting surface film, it will attack the sides of 
the upstanding dots as well as the ground that supports 
them, with the result that they become weakened and 
rendered liable to break off in the process of printing, as 
well as to make the obtaining of electrotypes from the 
blocks a matter of extreme difficulty, the underbitten 
points breaking or tearing away in the mould. To avoid 
this underbiting in the course of etching and re-etching, a 
fatty ground is laid over the surface of the block each time 
it. is etched; by esq)osure to heat this ground is sufficiently 
melted to permit of its running down the sides of the 
upstanding points, and so giving them the required protec- 
tion. When completed, the copper plates are mounted on 
wood or metal blocks, type-high, for use with type in the 
printing-press. 

The name by which this process of making tone relief blocks 
13 most generally known is the Meisenbach process, from Herr 
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Meisenbach, of Munioh, who first brought it prominently 
forward in Europe. It was greatly improved iipoii by Me^is 
Angerer and Gdsohl, of Tienna ; but the great advance was due 
to the improvements made in the manufacture^ ol tlie screens by 
Mr Max Lew, of Pliiladelphia, who made it possible, by his 
improvements" in the ruling machines, to produce screens of a 
fineness not previously practicable. j 

The chief objection to this process is its inability to reproduce 
the extremes of expression employed by the artist in black and 
■white: actual white is impossible, and delicate tones, such as are 
characteristic of skies, are destroyed by the cross-bar ImM of the 
screen, which cover dovnx aU light passages and rob the repro- 
duction of that brilliancy which characterized wood engraving. 
It is true that the addition of hand engraving can be resorted to m 
the case of tlie process block, and lights and other varieties of tone 
and form intioduced, but this can only be done on blocks ot very 
fine texture, and the cost of reproduction is gi'oatly increased by 
the introduction of such handwork by the engiaver. 


The most important development of the haK-tone 
process is in the direction of the reproduction of works 
in colour rendered possible by the researches of 
Three- artists and scientists. It will be sufficient here 
to explain the general principles upon which 
the three-colour process is based. It has long 
been an accepted theory that aU combinations of pigmental 
colour exhibited in pictures, flowers, or any other form 
resulted from a combination in varying quantities of what 
are known as the three primary colours, red, blue, and 
yellow, and that if it were possible to get at the exact 
amount of each colour necessary to its formation, any 
possible tone of colour might be produced by blending the 
primary colours in the necessary proportions. But the 
human eye has not been able to analyse tones of colour 
with sufficient accuracy to settle what proportion of each 
primary colour goes to the making up of a given tone. 
Such analysis, however, has been rendered practically 
possible by photography. The white light of daylight is 
the result of a combination of rays of coloured light, which 
for our purpose we may describe as being rays of blue, 
red, and yellow. It is interesting to note that the com- 
bination of these three colours, in varymg proportions in 
the form of rays of colour, combine to produce white light ; 
but the combination of the same three colours in the form 
of pigment results in black ^ The prism which breaks up 
the combination of coloured rays shows that when the 
light rays do not contain the necessary combination of the 
rays of the three primary colours, white light no longer 
results, but that separated they give “all the colours of 
the rainbow/' The various colours of objects are the 
result of the fact that surfaces have the power of absorb- 
ing and reflecting certain of the coloured rays only which 
strike them, and that they are unaffected by the others. 
Thus the green leaf absorbs and reflects the blue and 
yellow of white light, leaving the red unaccounted for. 

The photographer has utffized these facts and theories 
by inventing of various substances, which, owing to 

their natme, absorb and refuse passage to certain coloured 
rays, while permitting the passage of others, just as 
a charcoal filter ■will keep back certain substances in 
water, but allow the water itself to pass through it. So a 
photographic filter of a certain colour will absorb and stop 
the passage of red and blue rays, while permitting the 
passage through it of the yellow. Another filter will 
^ sunilarly absorb and stop the yellow and red rays, while 
permitting the passage through it of the blue. It will 
then be readily perceived how, when a picture or other 
coloured object is placed before a camera, with one of 


1 As a matter of scientific analysis, the primaries of wliite fight are 
red, green, and pnrpl^ but the pigmental primaries ore red, yellow, 
and blue ; and ^ we are in this paper dealing with pigmental results 
only, it will simplify the theory, and render it more intelligible, 
if we treat it from the pigmental point of view, and speak of the 
primary colours of the artist rather than those of the scientist. 


these filters between it and the exposed negative, the rays 
of light of the colour which can pass through the filter to 
the negative will be the only ones which can aflect it, and 
that it is possible in this way to secure on three separate 
negatives a record of the blue, red, and yellow rays which 
are reflected from its coloured surface by any object i)laced 
before the camera. These three negatives may then bo 
used in the ordinary way, and, by means of the ruled 
screen already described, thi'ee half-tone blocks produced, 
which, when printed one over another with coloured inks 
corresponding with the three primary colours, give approxi- 
mately a reproduction of the original in its true colours. 

It was as far hack as 1861 that the suggestion was iiiado, at tho 
Eoyal Institution by Mr J. Clerk-Maxwell, to reproduce objecsts in 
their natural colours by superiuiposing tlio three primary cjolours. 
Later Baron Kansoinut, of Vienna, Mr Colleii, a gentleman who 
taught drawiug to Queen Victoria, and two Freiiohmcii, Messicnivs 
Ghas. Cros and Ducos dii Nauron, earned on the idea and inadc^ 
experiments with the aid of photography, which were still further 
developed in Germany by Professor Husnik, of Pi'agiie, l)r Vogel, 
of Berlin, and others ; but it was in America that the lii'st tUre.i*- 
colour blocks for letterpress printing were made, Mr Ives, at 
Philadelphia, being their maker in l&iSl. 

This three-colour relief process is yet in its infancy, but 
already its development is such that no doubt remains jis 
to its ultimate success. The first groat practical <liiri(nill.y 
which had to be overcome was to jiroduci^ throe sc.rcMMi 
blocks which could be juinted one over the other. Weri^ 
the screens of each block used at the same angle, t.lu^ lines 
and dots would print on tho toi> of one another; but a 
great deal of the colour result depends upon a <'otisi(lerable 
proportion of each colour being on tlui wliitcs papier. 
Ajtists and i>eoplo who work with ciolours know well that 
much purer and more brilliant results are ])ro(bu,*C(l by 
placing touches of coloui' side by side tliau one ov(‘r 
another : small patches of red and blue pUwted si(h», by side, 
yield to tho eye a purple of much gt*ealor i)nrity and beauty 
tlian the same touches of colour worked one ov(^r tlit^ <)th(‘r. 
Consequently it was found necessary to turn tlu^ H<T(‘en at 
a different angle for each block, so that the liiu‘S should not 
fall on each other but should cross each otluu* ; but the risk 
of this is that, used at certain anglc.s, the (jrossing of the 
screen linos will produce what is known as tho mulrv 
antique result. Dr Vogel took out a patiuit in On^at 
Britain for the process, and lie thorein state<l that 
screens should be used at certain stated angles. He also 
proposed to use single-line screens, similar to those used 
by Mr Ives at Philadelphia, instead of cross-line ; l>ut it lias 
since been found that tho cross- or double-line s<srocn8 ettn 
be used with bettor results than single-liuo ; and that tho 
angle at which they can be used may vary, but it is w<dl 
that the lines should cross each other at an angle of some- 
where about 30''. 

Filters are made in a dry or wot form. The dry filter is 
made by spreading a film of golatino or oollodion, tinted by nii 
aniline colour, upon a piece of glass, Th(j wot liltor is ^ 
a cell or trough made of two sheets of glass, sealed 
all round and filled with ■water tinted with an 
aniline dye or colour. Tho aeo.uraey of the tint of the colour- 
filter may bo tested by tlio flpoctrofloo])(*., or hy an instruim*nfc 
invented by Sir William Abney, and known as the Ahney CoUmr 
Sensitometer. This is a theoretical test. The jiriu^ticsal tfisfc i« l»y 
photographing tliroxigh them patches of blue, riirl, mid yellow. 1 f, 
for example, the filter for blue records tho full strength of blue 
■with the full strength of the colour of tho negative, while giving nt) 
record at all of the red and yellow, it is practktally a tine filter. 
It IS possible to treat tho negatives themselves so as to render them 
mwe sensitive to the special colour they arc intended to rccortl. 
Indeed, is nocessji,ry to sec that tlio filters and the nepatives are 
in working harmony. DiH'oroni makes of plates demand different 
colour-filters. For full information as to wirccu-making t.ht» n-adi-r 
may be inferred to a paper by Mr Ives in the Photographie 
yol. XX. No. 11. The efforts of the ink manufacturers liave had 
to be directed to the production of what are termed “neutral” 
primaries — ^that is to say, a blue pigment absolutuly free from any 
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taint of red or yellow, and, similarly, a red and yellow free from 
admixture with their complementary colours. The preparation of 
these colour-filters calls for great perfection of quality in the 
materials employed, and great accuracy in the using of them. 
The glass, whether for the dry or wet filter, must be absolutely 
flat as to its surface, without w-aves or irregularities of any 
description, and its two sides must be absolutely parallel ; in 
other words, it must be absolutely uniform in thickness through- 
out. In the wet filter the glasses forming the sides of the cell or 
trough must be parallel to each other. 

Coloured glass is sometimes used in combination wdth the 
tinted collodion, but there is no particular advantage in this, 
because two glasses are always used in the making of a filter, and 
each one may, if desired, be coated with dilFerent dyes and after- 
wards cemented together with Canada balsam. 

The following dyes or their equivalents form a basis for nearly 
all three-colour filters : — 


For the red printing negative 
„ blue „ „ 

„ yellow „ „ 


{ Brilliant green. 

Brilliant yellow. 
f Cochineal red. 

\ Brilliant yellow. 
/Methyl violet. 
\Fraphthol green. 


The first dye named is the base colour in each case, the second is 
employed m small proportions to produce the required modifica- 
tion of tint. 


The theory of this three-colour process is that the same 
three colours shall be used for the printing of every 
subject ; and there is no doubt that if the filtration were 
perfect and the printing inks absolutely pure, the theory 
would work out fairly correctly in practice ; but at present 
there is room for improvement in both these matters, and 
it is therefore often found desirable to print special subjects 
with special pigments, which makes it difficult to print 
several subjects together. Special care is called for on the 
part of the printer. There must be the most 
Need of perfect register of the three subjects, otherwise a 
blurred effect results; there must be constant 
watchfulness to see that there is no excess of ink 
of any one colour, or the whole scheme of colour will be 
destroyed. An ‘‘ eye for colour ” is perhaps hardly to be 
looked for as one of the qualifications of a machine-minder, 
j£nd yet without the oversight of some one with such an 
eye colour-printing cannot be successful. This three-colour 
I)rocess has been a rather long time in taking tlie place it 
deserves, and nothing has so tended to retard it as bad 
printing. For some time past good blocks have been obtain- 
able, but in the hands of ordinary printers they have yielded 
but indifferent results. There is great need for the technical 
training of the men who have to oversee such work. It is 
hardly to be expected that the untrained eye of the ordinary 
printer should be successful where the work requires the 
cultivated judgment of an artist. There is one other 
necessity for success in all tone relief work, whether block or 
colour, and that is the use of the right quality of paper and 
ink The blocks are so delicate they soon fill up if an excess 
of ink is used. Ink of a good quality can be used in much 
less quantity than common kinds, but it must be impressed 
upon paper that is sympathetic and will bear out” the ink. 

The best results can be obtained only with the use of wbat is 
known as “coated** paper. It is paper which, after manufacture, 
is passed through a hath of a preparation of china clay, which by 
means of brushes is rubbed into the surface of the paper. ‘When 
dry the surface takes a high polish, and is sensitive to the smallest 
amount of ink. The polish of this coated paper is objectionable to 
many readers of illustrated hooks, and the clay adds considerably 
to its weight. 

2. Intaglio Processes. — An intaglio engraving is one 
in which the printing surface is sunk below the surrounding 
portions of the block or plate ; the lines or dots — pressed, 
cut, or bitten into the surface — holding the ink, which is 
to be impressed upon the paper when the original surface 
of the plate is wiped clean. The old-fashioned steel engrav- 
ing may be taken as the type of an intaglio plate, in which 
the lines which printed were cut into the surface of the 


plate, instead of being left standing up in relief, as in 
the case of a wood engraving. 

Photogravure is the name by which the many processes 
are generally known by means of which intaglio engravings 
are made mechanically, heliogravure being another name 
for the process, or special appheation of it. Photogravure 
reproduces the tones of photographs or drawmigs, and 
gives the nearest approach to a facsimile reproduction 
that has yet been arrived at. Gelatine bichromatized, 
as in the case of relief blocks, is the medium by means 
of which the photogravure plate is produced j but as the 
screen is not used in ordinary work, it is necessary to 
produce an ink-holding grain in some way upon the plate. 
This is done by allowing a cloud of bitumen dust, raised 
inside a box, to settle upon the surface of the plate; it 
is fixed by heat, which, though insufiicient to melt it, 
is enough to attach the fine grains to the plate. Over 
this prepared surface is laid the film of bichromatized 
gelatine, upon which is printed the subject through a 
glass positive; the usual hardening process takes place 
by the action of light, followed by a washing out of the 
unhardened portions of the gelatine. The plate is exposed 
to the action of perchloride of iron, which attacks it most 
strongly in the least exposed parts, but which cannot eat 
it away in broad fiat masses of dark, even in the non- 
exposed portions, owing to the existence of the bitumen 
granulation, which ensures the keeping of a grained sur- 
face even in the darkest passages. 

Photogravure ia a costly process to employ for illustration. The 
plates have to be j)rmted slowly, with much hand work, as in the 
case of etchings. It is the xuinting that mabes its use expensive, 
rather than the making of the plates ; and as each plate must he 
printed separately and on special paper, it cannot be employed with 
type, like relief blocks. 

It will be readily understood that there is much uncertainty 
about the production of plates by the photogravure method ; and 
although great iniprovoments have been made in the process, it 
is often necessary to produce several plates before a satisfactory 
one is obtained ; and oven then a good deal has to be left to the 
retoucher, who with his roulette, burnisher, and graver must give 
qualities of transparency and brilliancy and intensity that are 
missed by the mere mechanical operation. In all these repro- 
ductive processes the more artistic the workman, the better the 
result ; this is especially true of photogravui’e, in which the aim ia 
to come very much nearer to the original work of the artist 
designer than in the less pei'fect processes. 

The method of M. Rouisillon, which was adopted by Goupil in 
the production of photogravure plates in the early days of the 
process, was to prepare the surface of the plate with a secret 
preparation of certain salts, which crystallized under the action 
of light, so that when exj>osed under the negative the surface was 
hroken up hy this crystallization more or less, according to the 
amount of light the negative permitted to reach it. Tlie plate 
with its crystallized surface was then electrotyped, and the electro- 
type was the plate used for pi-inting. It was a deposit process, as 
opposed to an etching process. 

Photogravure plates are made also by the use of the 
grain screen, in which the reticulations of the screen take 
the place of the bitumen powder in producing a grain; 
it is the inversion of the method by means of which 
points and lines are produced in the relief block. It 
has not, however, come much into favour, probably owing 
to the greater coarseness of the grain and the consequent 
loss of softness in the tones. An application of this method 
has, however, been made in the most recent development of 
the use of screen plates in what is known as the Rembrandt 
Intaglio Process. It is the property of a firm 
at Lancaster, and is a secret process ; but the 
secret lies more in the press by which the plates pg^^ss, 
are printed than in the plates themselves, which 
are intaglio plates made with a very fine screen and bent 
to a cylinder. The attempt to print photogravure plates 
by machinery was made many years ago, but it was given 
up because the plates were so shallow they would not 
stand the w^ear and tear, and their life was too short and 
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the results too indifferent; but the use of the grain 
screen renders possible stronger, deeper plates, that will 
stand harder wear. While we are unable here to describe 
actually the machine in use in Lancaster, there is little 
doubt it is some form of the machine used to print 
wall papers, in which there is a central cylinder engraved 
with the design, inked by rollers with which it comes in 
contact. The ink not only fills up the intaglio or sunk 
portion which has to print the design, but covers as well 
the whole surface of the plate. To clean this surface, 
leaving ink only in the sunk dots and lines, another 
metal cylinder is employed, ground and grooved somewhat 
like the shaft of the common steel of the dinner table 
used to sharpen knives, the grooved surface of which, 
passing over the engraved cylinder, scrapes clean its inked 
surface, leaving ink only in the sunk portions, which will, 
^ the cylinder comes in contact with the paper, deposit 
itself and prmt the picture. The results produced by the 
Rembrandt intaglio process are softer and smoother than 
those given by photogravure, and they are free from the 
gritty qualities which occasionally characterize photo- 
gravure; but they lack the brilliancy and depth of the 
latter. The process on the whole is less costly to use, 
mainly because the printing is so much more rapid, and 
is turned out by a machine instead of by hand. 

The monotype is not a new, but a revival of a somewhat old, 
method of reproducing on paper a painting by an artist. The 
Monotype, ^ executed on a plate by means of brushes, 

or other tools, with paint or printer’s ink. On 
the completion of the painting, paper is laid upon it, and plate 
and paper are together passed through a press, when the ink or 
colour IS transferred to the paper. One impression only is possible 
hence the name of the prooess. A method has been devised by 
Professor von Herkomer, R.A., for dusting the painting while 
stiU wet with a fine metallic powder, which renders the surface 
sympathetic to a copper deposit when it is placed in the galvanic 
bath, by which means an electrotype of the painting, with its 
varymg rehef surfaces, is obtained, and forms a plate from which 

numerous impressions can be taken. 

it is often required to 
get from the etched surfoce of a block has made it nec^ry to 

e/ectro- preserving the original block, and to 

types. prepare and work from duplioates, which can be renewed 
4 when nec^w. For this prooess the original is 
plumbago (blackload) ®^wdor 
before b^g pW to face with a Eed of soft too wax 
mto. which it IS pressed. The plumbago prevents adhesion and 
w^**^a uf. the block after contact witli tho 

wax mould which is thus obtained is suspended in a 
sulphate of copper has Son 
5? to deposit itself in motoIUo 

^ mould, and in a short tinio the 

tok enough, either by itself or when liaokod 
? wth ottor metal, to be used as a block in the place of the 
ongm^ Th® very toe nature of prooess blockS and Cneot^S 
of oltoimng p^eot impressions from them, has led to the 


ii tta .»™ tbf .■3 

^ s: s 


]ithnJ?r^° ^OBSSBS, wHch include Photo- 

other processes of print- 
ing from a flat surface are described in voL xxiii. p 704 

steel- ^ttery over the whole fa<» of nl.t/ 

^Si^;^*^^®“®®^<iproteots. This&L^Ltte 


The changes which have taken jilace in tho fonu of 
illustrations have necessarily been accom2)anied by changes 
in the machinery by which they are printed. 

Almost all the changes and imjirovemonts liavo ^^^^sesia 
been initiated in tho United States of America, 
which country has taken tho load in all dovoloimieuLs of 
printing machinery and processes. Tho vital change made 
in the interest of jirocess block-printing is what is techni- 
cally known as “hard packing.” Before tho introduction 
of process blocks, the llwtihet jilaycd an iniiiortant imrt in 
all printing machines. It was a soft woollen shei't, which 
came between the 2 iki>te or cylinder and tho tyjie and 
blocks, and modified tho force of tho couUct betwc'on 
them. Owing to the increased fineness of tlie ti'.vfciire 
of the process block as comjiarod witli tho wood engrav- 
ing, it was found that tho blanket was too coarse and 
soft a material, and that it interfered with tho (ileaniess 
and toeness of tiie iirinted result. Blankets of finer 
material were tried, witii imjjrovod results; but at last 
the blanket was entirely discarded, tho iiiachiucry was 
more accurately constructed, and the hard, finely polislusl 
steel cylinder, without any intervening siibstanoe save tin* 
sheet of to bo jirintod, was brought in iinniediaU' 

contact with tho ty2io and bloclcs. The old soft blanket 
ke2rt tile cylinder or tho flat 2 >ross in eontaet with thi' 
tyjw, in S2)ito of tiio weak conslniction of iiiueh jirintiiig 
machinery. The now method of work made no allowances 
for such construction; and tho now iiiiuiliiiiery, to meet, 
the new conditions, had to bo very 2)orfoot in inaniifuotnre. 
About the old niacliinos there wiis a Iwik of solidity, 
which allowed vibration. Modem work demands absol 
lute rigidity in tlio machine.; and a chief ebaracteristic. 
of the best inodcni 2 >nnting nuwihiiiiny is strength and 
solidity, admitting of 2 )rccision of impn>ssion. Aimtlicr 
change lias boon in tho nature and trcatiai'iit of the iirint- 
ing pi2^r. Most elaborate methods were adopted in all 
large printing ostablislimonts for the inoislimin..,r nf the 
substonco of 2>a2)cr before use. M<i.st patsT vva.s’ printeil 
on whilst diiinp; but dani]) 2Hipcr bad to disapissir with 
tJio soft blanket, and a clay-siirfiMscsl jiapcr was iiitmdijceil 
wth a highly glazed face in hanuony w-itli thi> imlislietl 
Steel cylinder which preasod it against the tyiie ami blocks. 

It IS essontial to this 2 'a])or that it be dVy when used: 
to ensure the best results with it, tho iiamu- should Is- 
kept some weeks or months k-.fom use, so that it maj- biv 
absolutely dry, or seasouod. If 2»rint<sl on too wsm, if.s 
surtaco tears away when in contact with tho “tacky ” ink • 
and instead of the ink being do2>08it«l on tho riaiier, bits 
of the 2 mi)er surface are loft on tho forms, ami white 

Tho hits of isijHT surface 
so dopMitod on tho forms got inked as they urn under 
the roHers, and impress hlaok S2K)ts on tho shoets that 
come after. Now and nnaoasouod paisw acemmta for much 
bad printing, and this form of hmlness is duo to the 

0 ange in material duo to tlio uecossitics of luodeni 
process "work. 

MioitOT,. Conemrafurn 

Hurntx' t 5?' ofColoun, 3876; Boston, IT.aA., 
xiusNiK, J, poB GesanTrdgehiet den TMiidrutkM ViAtm* 
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Photo-MngraviTig on Zinc and Copper in Line and Half-Tone. 
London, 1886. — Leslie, Alexandeii. The Practical Instructor 
of Photo- Engraving and Zinc-EtcMng Processes. New York. 8vo 
(and editions). — Leitze, E. Modern Heliographic Processes. 
New York, 1889. 8vo. — Wilkinson, W. T. Photo-Engraving. 
London. 8vo (and editions). — Chukch, Professor. Colour. 
London, 1891, 8vo. — Abney, W. de W. Colcnir Mcasurcnunt 
and Mixture. London, 1891. — Meldola, R. The Chemistry 
of Photography. London, 1891. — Waterhouse, Col. Practical 
Notes on the Preparation of Drawings for Photographic Eeproduc- 
tion. London, Xegan Paul, 1890. 8vo. — Schraubstaedler, 
Carl. Photo- Engraving : a Practical Treatise on the Production 
of Priming Blocks hy Modem Photographic Methods. St Louis, 
U.S.A., 1892. 8vo. — ^Vogel, Dr. H. The Chemistry of Light. 
London, 1892. — Koehler, S. R. Museum of Pine Arts: a Cata- 
logue of an Exhihition illustrating Reproduction Methods dcncn 
to the Latest Times. Boston, TJ.S.A., 1892. — Adeline, Jules. 
Les Arts de Reproduction Vulgarises. Paris. — Lookyer, Sir J. 
Norman. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. London, 1894. — Ear- 
QUHAR, H. D. The Grammar of Photo-Engraving (translated from 
tlie German). London. 8vo. — Tander, C. G. Photo- Trichromatic 
Printing. Leicester, 1896. 4to. — Singer, H. W., and Strang, 
Wm. Etchingf Engraving, and other Methods of Printing Pictures. 
London, 1897. 4to. — Bolas, T. D., and others. A Handbook of 
Photography in Colours. London, 1900. — Abney, W. de W. 
Photography. (e. Ba.) 

Proctor, Richard Anthony (1S37-1888), 
British astronomer, was born at Chelsea on 23rd March 
1837. His father died when he was thirteen years old, 
and, being rather a delicate child, he was kept at home as 
long as possible by his mother, who attended to his educa- 
tion herself. On his health improving he was sent to 
King’s College, London, from which he obtained a scholar- 
ship at St John’s College, Cambridge. He graduated in 
1860; but his position as 23rd Wrangler disappointed 
many of his friends, who had formed a high estimate of 
his abilities. While still an undergraduate he was privately 
married, a circumstance which may have contributed to 
the comparative failure at his degree. For some time he 
thought of taking up the profession of law, but having 
imbibed a taste for astronomy, and being impressed with 
the independence and importance of the position of an 
author, he decided to devote himself to that subject. He 
made his first appearance as a writer on astronomical subjects 
in an article on the “ Colours of Double Stars,” ijublished in 
the Cornhill Magazim (1865). His first book — Satwm 
aiid Ms System — was published in the same year, at his 
own expense. This work contains an elaborate account of 
the phenomena presented by the planet, his satellites, and 
rings, a discussion of the various motions of the planet, 
and the possibility of life upon its globe. It was favour- 
ably received by astronomers ; but although marked by a 
lucidity of exposition and enthusiasm for his subject which 
distinguish his later works, and although it possesses 
elements of permanent value as a contribution to astro- 
nomical literature, it had no great sale. He has left it on 
record that he intended to follow it up with similar 
treatises on Mars, Jupiter, Sun, Moon, Comets and Meteors, 
Stars, and Nebulae, and had in fact commenced a mono- 
graph on Mars, when the failure of a New Zealand bank, 
in which he was a considerable shareholder, deprived him 
of an independence which would have enabled him to 
carry out his scheme without anxiety as to its commercial 
success or failure. Being thus obliged to depend upon his 
writings for the support of his family, and having learned 
by the fate of his Satfwm that the general public are not 
attracted by works requiring prolonged attention and 
arduous study, he cultivated with success a more popular 
style. He wrote for a number of periodicals ; and although 
he has stated that he would at this time willingly have 
“ turned to stone-breaking on the roads, or any olJier form 
of hard and honest but unscientific labour, if a modest 
competence had been offered ” him in any such direction, 
he attained a high degree of popularity as an exponent of 


astronomy, and his numerous works have had a 'vvide in- 
fluence in familiarizing the public with the main facts of 
astronomy, and have doubtless had far-reaching effects in 
stimulating an interest in astronomical subjects. His 
earlier efforts were, however, not always successful. His 
Handbook of the Stars (1866) was refused by Messrs 
Longmans and Messrs Macmillan, but being privately 
printed, it sold fairly well and paid expenses. For his 
Half-IIcmrs with the Telescope (1868), which eventually 
reached a 20th edition, he received originally £25 from 
Messrs Hardwick. Although the work of teaching was 
uncongenial to him, he took pupils in mathematics, and 
held for a time the position of mathematical coach for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. His position as a writer was, 
however, imijroving, and he became a regular contributor 
to The Intellectual Observer, Chamberses Journal, and the 
Fopalar Science Review. In 1870 appeared his Other 
Worlds than Ours, in which he discussed the question of 
the plurality of worlds in the light of new facts ascertained 
since the time of Whewell and Brewster. This was followed 
by a long series of popular treatises in rapid succession, 
amongst the more iiiiportant of which are Light Science 
for Leisure Hours and The Sun (1871) ; The Orbs aromvd 
Us and Essays on Astronomy (1872); The Expanse of 
Heaven, The Moon, and The Borderland of Science (1873) ; 
The Universe amd the Coming Transits and Transits of 
Venus (1874) ; Our Place among Infinities (1875) ; Myths 
and Marvels of Astronomy (1877) ; The Universe of Stars 
(1878); Flowers of the Sky (1879); The Poetry of Astro- 
nomy (1880); Easy Star Lessons and Familiar Seieuce 
Studies (1882); Mysteries of Time and Space and The 
Great Pyramid (1883); The Universe of Suns (1884); 
The Seasons (1885); Other Sum than Ou7's and Half- 
Hours with the Stars (1887). In 1881 he founded Know- 
ledge, a popular weekly magazine of science (converted 
into a monthly in 1885), which had a considerable circular . 
tion. In it he wrote on a great variety of subjects, 
including chess and whist. He was also the author of 
the articles on astronomy in the American Cyclopasdw, 
and the ninth edition of the Encyclopoedia Britannica, 
and was well known as a popular lecturer on astronomy in 
^ England, America, and Australia. Elected a fellow of the 
Eoyal Astronomical Society in 1866, he became honorary 
secretary in 1872, and took an active part in its proceed- 
ings, contributing no less than eighty-tiree separate papers 
to its Monthly Notices. Amongst the more important of 
these are papers dealing with the distribution of stars, 
star-clusters, and nebulae, and the construction of the 
sidereal universe. He made frequent use of accurately 
drawn charts to support and illustrate his arguments, 
waB an expert in all that related to map-drawing, and 
published two excellent star-atlases. A chart on an 
isographic projection, exhibiting all the stars contained in 
the Bonn Durchnmstemmg, may be specially mentioned, 
in which, within a circle 11 inches in diameter, are 
324,198 minute dots, each representing a star in size and 
position, designed to show the laws according to which the 
stars down to the 9-lOth magnitude are distributed over 
the northern heavens. Two papers entitled “ Theoretical 
Considerations, respecting the Corona ” (Monthly Notices of 
E.AS. vol. xxxi. pp, 184 and 254) are worthy of note, as 
are also his early papers on the rotation of Mars, in which, 
from a discussion of observations from 12th March 1666 
to 4th February 1889, including 72,232 rotations of the 
planet, he deduced the period of its rotation with a prob- 
able error of 0®'005. He also contributed several papers 
dealing with the transits of Venus of 1874 and 1882, in 
which he vigorously criticized the official arrangements for 
observing them. His largest and most ambitious work, 
Old and New Astronomy, to which he had devoted his 
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best energies for several years, was unfortunately left un- 
finished at his death, but was completed by a friend A. 
Cowper Ranyard — and published by Messrs Longmans, 
Green and Co. in 1892. He died at Hew York, on his way 
to England, on 12th September 1888. (a. a. r*.) 

Prohibition-— See Liquor Laws. 

Prom Of a district in the Pegu division of Lower 
Burma, with an area of 2914 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 368,466 (1891) ; 365,860 (1901). There were 1848 
villages in the district in 1898-99, paying Rs.755,672. 
The population was made up as follows in 1891: — Buddliists 
and Jains, 354,650; aborigines, mostly Karons, 8521; 
Hindus, 2384 ; Mahommedans, 2283 ; Christians, 628, of 
whom 381 were natives. 

Of the 1,864,960 acres in the district, 306,149 acres were culti- 
vated in 1898-99, and the rest was made up of forests, 316,697 
acres; uncultivable land, 942,604 acres ; cultivable land, 278,765 
acres; and current fallow, 20,746 acres. The total rainfall, taken 
at Prome in 1898-99, was 37*83 inches. The highest thermo- 
meter reading in May was 104®, and the lowest in December was 
63° F. The chief towns in the district are Prome, with a popula- 
tion of 30,022 in 1891 ; Shwedaung, 12,424 ; and Paungd^, 10,233. 
Prome is the terminus of the rafiway from Rangoon. There m 
a reformatory school for the province at Pauiigile, but it is 
being converted into a district gaol, and the reformatory is moved 
to Inseiu. There were 88 boys at the school in 1898-99. In addi- 
tion to agiiciiltural work, the boys are taught trades, such as those 
of tinsmith and carpenter. 

PrOOf-Rea.ding'- — ^Proof-reading as a distinct de- 
partment in the work of a printing oflSce does not date 
from the very earliest days of “ the art preservative of all 
arts.” The first products of the printing-press show 
abundant evidences of the non-existence of any one 
specially charged with the duty of correcting the com- 
positors’ mistakes. How much conjectural emendation 
and consequent controversy would have been avoided if 
the First Folio Shakespeare had been more typographically 
correct ! Sir Theodore Martin said that the typographical 
errors alone of that work had been computed to number 
nearly 20,000, which amounts to 2*25 per cent, of the 
total number of words in the volume. It was a usual 
practice in the 17 th and 18th centuries for authors to 
send the proofs of their works round amongst their per- 
sonal friends for correction; and in the universities and 
colleges sheets of works passing through the press wore 
frequently hung up in the quadrangles for public inspection 
and correction. With the growth of printing gradually 
came a demand for s 3 rstematic proof-reading, and the lead- 
ing printers engaged scholars and men of letters to road 
proofs for them. Among these may be mentioned Cruden, 
oi Concordance fame (‘* Alexander the Corrector”), and 
William Julius Mickle, poet, and translator of Oamoens’s 
Ladads^ who was a reader at the Clarendon Press. Gold- 
smith and Dr Johnson also are credited with having 
wielded the proof-reader’s pen. Times, however, have 
changed since, as the elder D’lsraeli wrote, “it became 
the glory of the learned to be correctors of the press to 
eminent printers,” and to-day in every printing office the 
proof-reader is found — an unobtrusive functionary, known 
to publishers, authors, editors, and journalists, but for the 
most part unknown to the general reading public; a 
fmetionary who yet does usefiil, often valuable, and 
always indispensable work. The infiuence of good proof- 
reading upon the character of book, newspaper, and general 
printing is too often underrated. The celebrated old 
printing offices and the foremost of the modern ones owe 
their reputation for good workmanship largely to the 
excellence and thoroughness of the work done in their 
rea^g-rooms, for no perfection of paper, ink, machining, 
or binding can atone for bad or slipshod typography. 

The nature of the proof-reader’s work, frequently mono- 


tonous and uninteresting, will bo niaclo clear by^ what 
follows. After the comi)ositor (sec TYrotutAPiiy, in the 
earher volumes of this Encyclopaidia) has set up by hand 
or type-setting machine {(j.v.) the “ copy ” yu]>pliud io liini, a 
slip or page proof is “ pulled ” and sent with the niauiiscript 
to the prS)f-reader. The manuscript is then read aloud by 
a reading-boy or copyholder, while the prool-rtiader (*a,i*e- 
fuUy follows the text before him letter by letter, inarldng 
on the margin of the proof all the mis.s[)el lings, turned 
letters, “wrong fonts” (letters difiering in sizcj or styk^ c»f 
face from those in the immediate context), and other errors, 
and seeing that the punctuation clearly defines the author's 
meaning. The reading-boy reads rapidly — indeed, an 
ordinary listener would imagine it to bo impossible for 
the reader to understand him — and as the reader is obligt'd 
to keep pace, he goes through the proof again, without the 
aid of the boy, in order to mark any oiTors that may lia-vti 
escaped him in the first rapid reading. The ]H’oof, (talk'd 
the “first iiroof,” is then sent to the eomijositor to l)e 
corrected. When this has been donc‘, a furtliei* ])roof is 
submitted to the reader, who, upon satisfying himself by 
careful revision that it is free from typogi'aphicral mistaki's, 
passes it as “clean.” If the reader, when (killing with 
the first i)roof, notices any sli])s in grammar t)r t‘rrors of 
fact on the part of the writer, or is in <loiibt -wlu'tln'i* a.ny 
particular word in the maimscrii>t has been (‘orrtudly <k'- 
cipherod, he underlines the word or i)assagt‘, au<l plaees 
“ Qy.” (query) in the margin. The proof is tlu'U d(‘spalc*hed 
to the author or editor. On the return of tlu*. ju’oof, after 
the writer’s corrections and alterations havi^ b(‘C‘n (‘sirrit'd 
out the typo is made up into pages and she(‘l.s, anti another 
proof pulled. This 2 >aHses into tlie hands of tJie press 
reader (as dLstinguislied from the “lirst-proof niader”), 
who chocks the headlines, })ago nnmber.s, and stMpieuet* t»f 
chapters or sections, and o])Hei‘ves that llu^ pagt^s are <»f 
uniform length and that a sulUeient anumiit i»f iuargin is 
allowed, before linally reading through tin*, text. W’lten 
the jjress reader’s corrections have btnni (^ilet'.tt'tl, tla^ wnrlc 
is ready for the inintiug macluae or the stt^reotyping 
foundry. 

The cost of proof-reading may bt^ said to rangi‘ fmm 
about 7^ to 20 2 >er cent, of the cost of et»nipo.sitifm, vary- 
ing, of course, with the nature of the work. 

Many ])roniincnt authors have c.Kju'CHHtMl in warm term.s 
gratitude to the ])roof-rc'.a(lur for vakiiikic assistaiwo l•l•n^k*r<Ml 
apt queries and pertinent Muggestions. Two of thisso expn^sHions /*f 
opinion may l>o given as tyi)ical, (tne from a novelist and <me fr<»m 
a poet. Charles Dickens said ; I know from stmu* slight }naittirai 
oxpoiiencq what the duties of (‘orrectors of Ihe press are, ami how 
these duties arc usually disehargetl. And I eaii testify, ami do 
testify hero, that tliey ire not metdiankwil - 41ial; tiny are not mero 
matters of manipulation and routim^ ; hut that they reipure from 
those who perform thorn much natural inlelligiuiec, much super- 
added cultivation, oonsiclcirahlo readiiKWH of iMderenoe, <nnekni'Sr«. of 
rofloux'co, an oxccllciit memory, and a clear uuderst.andiug. And 
I most gratefully acknowledge that I have mwer gone through the 
shoots of any book I have written witlumt liaving had presented ti* 
me by the corrector of the press someth iiig 1 had overkmked- moiim* 
slight inconsistcTioy into which I liad fallt^n— som<* lapsi* I 

had made — in short, without having sid down in black and white 
some unquestionable indication that I had been elo.mdy followed in 
my work by a patient and trained mind, and n<»t nierldy by a skib 
ful eye. In this doclaratiou I have not the slightest "<loubt that 
the great body of my brother and sister writem would, as a plain 
^t of justice, heartily concur. " Robert Browning thus eorrolsjralefi 
Dickens; “I have had every oppoit unity of becoming acquainted 
^th, and gratefully acknowledging, the exircune servif^e rtmdcrrtl 
to me ; and, if mine be no exceptional <\m\ tlui <pianfK*atioii,s of 
® oorroctom aro im|KH'tant indeed.” P. Iaimu.sse sje^kc 
m French proof-readers as his “ collaboruteurs le« plus chers/’ and 
Hugo referred to them as those “modestes Haviints'* m well aide 

lustrer les plumes du genie ” ; while the Aeadihnle Fratufidst^ 
consulted them on points arising in the revision of the Acjademy's 
dictionary. 

Though much good work ifi clone by readers who have 
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not been practical printers, yet the technical knowledge 
gained by working as a compositor is essential to the best 
proof-reading. The reader must possess a quick eye, alert 
to note every error or mechanical imj^erfection in the tyjje, 
and must scrutinize closely every letter of every word, 
clause, and sentence, while keeping a grasp of the sense 
of the matter he is dealing with. The more varied his 
information and the wider his knowledge, the better. 
Though his strict duty is merely to see that the author’s 
copy is properly reproduced, he is always glad to give the 
author the benefit of the experience and knowledge he has 
acquired, and, as a consequence, he is constantly crossing 
the line which separates proof-reading from sub-editorial 
duties. From this last consideration has arisen the plea 
for the reader, on the daily press especially, being placed 
under the control of,* and made responsible to, the editorial 
department rather than the head of the composing-room. 

Proof-readers, as such, have no trade unions, though many of 
them in Great Britain retain membership of the unions to which 
they belonged when working as compositors ; and in some states of 
tlie American Union the compositors insist upon readers being also 
members of their society. The oldest organization devoted entirely 
to the interests of proof-readers is the London Association of 
Correctors of the Press, founded in 1854. Por many years it was 
restricted to a nicnibership of 160, but since the abolition of this 
limit the meinbeiship has steadily increased, and stood in January 
1902 at 500. The chief aim of the association is to give its 
members information as to vacant situations, so as to keep them in 
full era ploy in ent ; but it also assists members in distress from its 
benevolent fund, and provides pensions, as well as a sum of money 
at death. At the end of 1894, when the association had existed 
foriy years, the total funds amounted only to £65 ; at the close of 
1901 they stood at £811. There is in Prance the Societe des 
Correeteurs des Imprimeries de Paris. There are also proof-readers’ 
societies in several American cities, many of whose members are 
women, for in the United States women bulk largely in the rank of 
roof-readers. There are very few women proof-readers in London, 
n Edinburgh, however, women foim a considerable proportion of 
the proof-readers. (j. a. Bl. j J. B*.) 

PropellsintSa — Explosives are those substances, 
either solid or liquid, which, upon the application of heat 
or other cause setting up chemical action in them, are 
capable of instantaneous or extremely rapid conversion 
into gases occupying a very great volume as compared 
with that of the original substance, the gases in addition 
being highly expanded by the enormous heat resulting 
from the chemical action accompanying the change of state. 
Those explosives which are used for the purpose of im- 
parting motion to projectiles of all kinds, whereby they 
are enabled to travel at great velocity through the air, 
are tenned propellants. Any gas subjected to great pres- 
sure can by the sudden removal of that pressure be made 
to act as a propellant. Compressed air has been used in 
this way as a propellant in the Zalinski dynamite gun, 
(See AiR-Gcris’, vol. xxv.) The article on Gunpowueb in 
the ninth edition of this work may be consulted for the 
history of its manufactm‘e. 

Smokeless Propellants. 

History . — The pro|)ortions of the ingredients of the British ser- 
vice gunpowder remained for a very long period unaltered. But 
the introduction of heavy breech -loading guns necessitated the 
employment of a very slow-burning explosive ; «n<l the manufacture 
of prismatic powders, consisting of seventy-nine parts saltpetre, 
eighteen parts charcoal, and three parts sulphur, was begun in 
England in 1884. Smokeless explosives have now very generally 
superseded gunpowder for all propuLsive purposes. As a result of 
the new processes, described under the article Gun-Cotton in the 
ninth edition of this work, it became possible to use gun-cotton as a 
military explosive ; the regulation of its rate of combustion sufii- 
ciently to enable it to be employed os a propellant in ordnance 
and small arms had, however, not been effected. It was not 
until 1885, when the introduction of small - calibre magazine 
rifles, rendering absolutely necessary the use of a smokeless 
powder, was occupying the attention of the principal European 
Powers, that the problem of using gun-cotton or other forms of 
nitro-cellulose as a propellant was solved by converting it into a 


substance devoid of all porosity. This result was attained by 
subjecting the nitro-cellulose to the action of a suitable solvent, 
by which it was gelatinized, and after evaporation left as a compact 
homogeneous non-porous material, capable only of burning from 
the exterior surface towards the centre. The gelatinized material 
before the evaporation of the solvent can, while still plastic, be 
rolled out or pressed into sheets, coids, or other desired form, 
and when dry be out up into disc.s, tablets, cylinders, &c. On 
these lines many smokeless powders have been produced, and are 
in general use. They difler in details of manufacture, and fre- 
quently contain, besides nitro-cellulose, other explosive or non- 
explosive ingredients. The fii’st country to adopt a smokeless 
powder for her magazine rifle was France. The Vieille powder 
was invented in 1885, and contained probably picric acid as well 
as gelatinized nitro-cellulose. This powder appears soon to have 
been replaced by what is known as Poudre B, a gelatinized 
mixture of two varieties of nitro-cellulose. A further development 
in the production of smokeless powders for propulsive purposes 
has been the employment of iiitro-glycerine as an essential con- 
stituent. This substance had been discovered in the year 1847 by 
the Italian chemist A. Sobrero at Turin. For many yeai'S it re- 
mained a laboratory curiosity, and it was not until about the year 
1863 that Mr Alfred Nobel, a Swedish en^neer, commenced its 
manufacture on a large scale on the Continent, “ivith a view to 
using it as a blasting agent. In 1875 Mr Nobel made the dis- 
covery that the less highly nitrated form of nitro-cellulose known 
as soluble nitro-cellulose or collodion cotton had the property, 
when kneaded with nitro- glycerine under the influence of heat, of 
absorbing the nitro-glycerinc. At the same time it lost its fibrous 
character and became a stifi gelatinous product, in which the nitro- 
glycerine largely predominated. This product was patented by 
Mr Nobel as an explosive under the name of blasting gelatine. 
In 1886 he made the further discovery that if the proportion of 
soluble nitro-cellulose -were increased until it about equalled the 
nitro-glycerine, and the materials were incorporated by malaxation, 
or rolling between hot rollers, a horn-like product suitable for use 
as a propellant resulted. To this product the name of Ballistite ” 
was given, and it soon became the Italian service smokeless 
owder. Although a vast number of explosive substances have 
een proposed as constituents of smokeless powders, the only ones 
which are now employed for service propellants and for the most 
generally used sporting powders are varieties of nitro-cellulose 
and nitro-glycerine (see ninth edition, Gun-Coiton and Nitro- 
glycerine). 

Classification , — Smokeless propellants, whether for warlike or for 
sporting purposes, may be broadly classed under two beads as 
follows: — (1) those which are composed of nitro-cellulose, either 
soluble or insoluble, or a mixture of the two varieties, with the 
addition sometimes of small quantities of other explosive and 
non-explosive substances ; (2) those which contain nitro-glycerine 
in addition to the above ingredients. It would be impossible to 
give a complete list of the very large number of such explosives 
proposed, patented, and introduced, and it would be equally im- 
possible to give their exact compositions with certainty, as, in the 
case of the service powders particularly, the ingredients and their 
proportions are more or less secret. Belonging to class 1 are the 
service powders of Austria (small arms), Belgium, Denmark, 
France (small arms), Germany (small ai'ms), Holland, Norway, 
Kussia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United 
States. Belonging to class 2 are the service pounders of Austria 
(ordnance), Prance (ordnance), Germany (ordnance), Great Britain 
(small arms and ordnance), Italy (small arms and ordnance), and 
the United States. The most important varieties of sporting 
powdera are as follows : — Class 1. Amberite, Caimonite, E.C., 
Kynochs, Normal, Plastoinenite, Bifleite, Schultze, Troisdorf, 
Von Forster, "Walsrode, and Wetteren. Class % Amberite, Cordite, 
and Sporting Ballistite. 

Qualities . — ^Tbe principal qualities which all smokeless powders 
should as far as possible combine are as follows : — (1 ) Smokelessness. 
Smoke is due to the presence of solid products of combustion in a 
very fine state of division. Substances which on explosion could pro- 
duce nothing but non -condensible gases would be perfectly smoke- 
less ; as, however, the explosion ot practically all modern powders 
gives rise to vapour of water wliicli condenses, they all show a 
slight amount of smoky vagour varying according to the degree of 
moisture in the air. This is slightly increased by the products of 
combustion of the small proportions of organic "and inorganic 
matter, in most cases added as moderants. Asa rule the smoke 
is small and dissipates quickly. (2) Freedom from objectionable 
products of combustion. The gases given oft’ should not be such 
as will injuriously affect the firer. Carbonic oxide, a poisonous 
gas, is produced in consbierable quantity by the combustion of 
most smokeless powders ; but as it is a combustible gas, and at 
the moment of its production highly heated, it takes fire on issu- 
ing from the barrel and burns away. Other objectionable gases 
which it was thought nitro-powders might evolve are nitrogen 
oxides, but these under the ordinary conditions of firing are not 
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produced, or if produced are iustautly desti'05^ed again by the 
combined action of the large volume of reducing gases, carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen, and the high temperature. The tendency 
of rifle- and gun- barrels to become rusty after firing iiitro-powders 
was at one time ascribed to the presence of nitrogen oxide in the 
explosive gases, and special oils containing alkali were recom- 
mended for cleaning the barrels. It is now understood that this 
tendency is due to another cause, i.e., to the fact that the very high 
temperature of the explosive gases affects the surface of the bore 
and renders it more susceptible to the corroding action of air and 
moisture. Oiling the barrel after firing with a more ^ viscous 
lubricant than the oil ordinarily used gets over the difficulty. 
In the case of heavy guns the quantity of heat evolved has 
an important bearing on the amount of erosion or wearing away 
which takes place in the bore. It is gi’eater with smokeless 
powders than with the old black powders, and greatest in^ the 
case of those containing nitro-glycerine. Although these nitro- 
glycerine powders possess the undoubted advantage that a lesser 
weight of charge is required for the production of the same 
velocities with lower chamber pressures, owing to the increased 
expansion of the gases due to the extra heat, thi-i extra heat 
appears to increase the amount of erosion, and this has to a 
certain extent restricted their more general adoption. (3) Stability 
both chemical and ballistic, under all conditions of climate, storage, 
and use, is undoubtedly one of the most important properties of 
any explosive. With black powders there was no question of want 
of stability so long as they were kept dry. ^ Kow that the manu- 
facture and proper purification of nitro bodies are well understood, 
there is also no difficulty in making those used for smokeless 
powders very stable, and the experience of some years has jjroved 
that these powders can stand severe climatic conditions without 
showing signs of deterioration, and without their ballistic qualities 
being impaired. (4) High velocities with moderate pressures. 
The introduction of magazine rifles and quick-firing guns necessi- 
tated not only the employment of a powder producing little if 
any smoke, but also, to enable them to develop their full effect, 
one giving much higher velocities tlian those obtainable with the 
old black powder, without exceeding the permissible limits of 
pressure in the bore. These improved ballistics became possible 
with the new powders owing to a great extent to their colloidal 
or structureless form. Ignition having taken place on the surface 
of the flake, cube, or cord, combustion can only proceed by suc- 
cessive layers ; with the result that although a much larger total 
volume of gas, with consequent greater velocity of the projectile, is 
now developed than formerly, this development of gas takes place 
gradually during the whole time of the passage of the projectile 
down the bore, with correspondingly more uniform distribution ,of 
pressure. The total propelling force is naturally greater, but as it 
IS more sustained, the maximum pressure is not correspondmgly 
increased. It follows, therefore, that for equal velocities muen 
smaller charges are reejuired than when black powder was used, 
and the chamber pressures are lower ; also that for the same or 
even loAver chamber pressures, higher velocities are obtained. In 
the old powders complete combustion of the explosive took place 
before the projectile had time to move far down the bore of the 
gun ; high pressures were in consequence set up in the chamber, 
necessitating a massive breech. As the development of the gas 
and therefore of the pressure fell off rapidly, the gun thinned 
down considerably towards the muzzle, and was comparatively 
short. For smokeless powders the guns are more uniform in out- 
line, to suit the more uniform distribution of pressure, and they 
are longer, to enable the full effects to be obtained from the com- 
paratively slow-burning explosive. It is obvious that the property 
of burning in successive layers affords a ready means of adapting 
the new explosives to the various calibres of small arms and 
ordnance for which they aire used. By increasing the thickness of 
the flakes or cubes, or the diameters of the cords or cylinders, the 
surface of ignition for a given weight is decreased with a corre- 
sponding decrease of initial development of ga.s, and consequently 
of initial pressure, whereas the time of total combustion is in- 
creased. The thicker the flake, cube, or cord, the slower-burning 
the powder and the larger the gun in which it can be advantage- 
ously used. (5) Ease and safety of manufacture. The manu- 
facture of smokeless powders consists in, fii’stly, the production of 
the nitro-compounds, and secondly, their treatment with suitable 
solvents to give them the required colloidal condition. As regards 
nitro-cellulose, the operations are simple and free from all ri.sks, 
as throughout the operations the nitro-cellulose is always being 
dealt with in large volumes of water, in which condition it is quite 
hannle.ss. The mnnufactiire of nitro-glycerine is one of more 
difficulty and danger. It is a liquid, very sensitive to friction and 
percussion, and when acid it has a great tendency to decompose 
spontaneously if adequate means are not adopted of controlling 
the tetnperature while the material is in contact with acids. The 
precautions to be observed in its manufacture are based on these 
considerations. In most processes for the production of smokeless 
powders, the nitro-cellulose has to be dried before further treat- 
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ment. This operation must be conducted with great care, as dry 
uitro-celluloses, particularly gun-cotton, are very sensitive to shock 
of all kinds. ’When once the solvent is added to the nitro-cellu- 
lose, or to the mixture of iiitro- cellulose and nitro-glycerine, the 
danger of accidents is much lessened, and the manufacture of 
smoticless powders from this point is much safer than that of the 
old gunpowders. In the latter case there was always present* a 
more or less considerable amount of gunpowder dust which formed 
a highly explosive mixture with the air, igiiitable by the smallest 
spark, and in its turn exploding the dusty gunpowder in process 
of mauufaoture. In the case of smokeless powders there is practi- 
cally 110 dust ; and the explosives themselves, wetted with the 
solvent, and more or less gelatinized, would, if iguited, burn away 
very fiercely but without explosion unless confined ; and even if 
confined, as in the press cylinders, an ignition or explosion would 
be entirely local, and w'ould not spread to the bulk of the material 
under treatment. 

Most naval and military smokeless powders arc in the form of 
flakes, cubes, cords, ribbons, or cylinders either solid or with one 
or more perforations ; sporting powders are required to be quicker- 
burning, and are often granular like the old gunpowders, or in the 
form ot very thin flakes. Some cord powders have one or more 
axial perforations. Flat strips with and without perforations are 
also made. The colours vary considerably, and depend to a great 
extent on the added non -explosive ingredients. Pure nitro- 
cellulose powders are, as a rule, greyish or yellow ; those in wliich 
nitro-glycerine is present vary iu colour from light yellow to deep 
brown. Sporting powders sometimes contain colouring matters, 
and are frequently coated with gi'apbite, which gives them a 
silvery grey appearance. The surface of the flake, cube, and cord 
powders is usually smooth and hard, and iu texture they are horn- 
like if made from nitro-cellulose, but softer and more of the con- 
sistency of india-rubber if containing nitro-glycerine. Their 
density varies according to the ingredients and method of manu- 
facture. Unless they contain ingredients soluble in w’ater such as 
motaUic nitrates, they aro unaffeeted by damp, and they do not 
absorb any appreciable amount of moisture. They arc more 
diffi-cult to ignite than black powders, and in the case of small -arm 
powders require a stronger cap ; cannon cartridges require a 
priming of fine-grain gunpowder or of guu-cottoii. Experiments 
carried out with cordite on several occasions have shown that 
when packed in the service stout wood boxes with screwed down 
lids, the boxes may be subjected to a fierce fire which only imiitos 
the cordite without explosion when the flames reach it ; auu that 
the cordite iu a bo.x may be ignited and burnt away without ex- 
ploding or even setting fire to boxes packed round it. As far as 
experiments have hitherto shown, most smokeless powders are 
fairly insensitive to shook, and are not exploded by the impact or 
passage throngh them of rifle bullets even when made up in small- 
arm cartridges packed in boxes. 

Manufact^ire , — ^The process of manufacture of both classes of 
smokeless powders referred to above is similar in all essoutial 
particulars, and consists of the three following main operations : — 

1. Incorporating and gelatinizing the ingredients either by means 
of a solvent or by heat. 

2. Forming the gelatinized material into the de.sired shape. 

3. Drying or expelling the solvent and any moisture. 

The nitro-cellulose, in a very fine state of division, and free from 

small lumps and knots wliich would delay the ac^tion of the solvent, 
is thoroughly dried. The gclatinizatitm and the incorporation of 
the other ingredients are effected aliiiOsSt uiiiver.sjilly in the kneading 
machines of Messrs Werner, Pfleidcrer and Perkins, This machine 
is described below under tho manufacture of cordite. The u.sual 
procedure is to pour in the solvent and start the machine, and thou 
add the nitro-cellulose, or it may bo roughly mixed with the solvent 
before charging into the machine. The other ingredients iriay be 
added separately in a fine state of division if solid, usually aftetr 
incorporation has been proceeding for some little time, or if tlu*y 
aro soluble in the solvent they may be added immediately. Wlimi 
nitro-glycerine is an ingredient it is either mixed roughly with tlm 
nitro-cellulose by hand before being charged into tho miuthine, or 
it is mixed with a iiortion of the solvent and thou added. The 
solvents most generally used aro acetic ether or acetone, but when 
soluble nitre-celluloses only have to be dealt with, an cther-alcolml 
mixture may be employed. Less used solvents are ether, and the 
methyl, ethyl, and amyl acetates. The gelatinizing actioi» of tlio 
solvent is much assisted by the kneading and .scpioc/ijig ucLion, and 
the constant agitation tho materials receive in tin* macliiiif:. Tho 
time of incorporation varies from about four to eight hourH, but it 
depends on the amount of solvent and to a certain extent on the 
nature of the other added ingredients. On cc»rnph-t,itiii of tluj 
golatinization the mass is of a pasty consistenev diu* to tin: Tircsenco 
of the solvent, and is in a very suitable condition for idling out 
into sheets or pi-essing through dies to form cords. To fiirm it into 
sheets, the paste is passed backwards and forwards tii rough holhuv 
chilled cast-iron rollers usually steam lioated, their (lisruinM* njwirt 
being capable of adjustment so as to x»roducc any required thickum 
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of sheet. The sheets are next placed in drying stoves, where the 
solvent is driven off ; and as the drying generally produces blisters 
and unevennesses in the sheets, they are again passed through hot 
rollers. The sheets are rolled out very thin in the first instance ; 
to form thicker flakes or cubes they are folded over and over and 
passed through the rolls between each successive folding until the 
desired thickness is obtained. This treatment dispels 'all traces of 
.the solvent, and welds the sheets thoroughly together. The sheets 
are then cut first of all into strips, and the strips divided into flakes 
or cubes, for which purposes various machines are in use ; or the 
sheets may be converted into grains much in the style of gunpowder. 
For the manufacture of cord powders such as cordite, screw or 
hydraulic presses are employed. They consist of a cylinder for 
containing the paste, closed at the bottom by a plug having one or more 
orifices of the required shape. A piston slowly descending into the 
cylinder forces the paste out through the holes in a continuous cord 
or cords. The cord is delivered either on a revolving reel or on an 
endless band on which it can be cut to any desired length. The 
construction and use of the presses are more fully described below, 
under the manufacture of cordite. The cords, either on reels or cut to 
lengths and packed on trays, are dried in stoves at a temperature 
of about 100" E. (37 '5" C.). The drying is effected either by hot 
air blown into the stove, or by radiation from steam or hot-air 
pipes. In some drying processes, where the recovery of the solvent 
is aimed at, the drying chambers are in connexion with vacimm- 
produciug and condensing arrangements. All natures of smokeless 
powders when thoroughly dry are blended and packed. Another 
method of granulating powders for sporting guns is, when gelatin- 
ization is completed, to add hot water to the mass in the machine 
and to blow in steam ; this treatment has the effect of quickly 
reducing the paste to a granular condition. The solvent is next 
evaporated and the water got rid of by pressing, centrifugalling, and 
drying. The grains are finally sifted to the required sizes. 

Cordite. 

Cordite is the smokeless powder which has been used by the British 
service since 1891. It was introduced on the recommendation of 
a committee presided over by Sir Frederick Abel, who came to the 
conclusion that an explosive containing a considerable amount of 
nitro-glycerine offered many advantages over any of the purely 
nitro-oellulose powders then in existence. Experiments by the 
committee eventually led to the production of a smokeless powder 
made from nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton gelatinized by means of 
a solvent, to whirni a small proportion of a mineral hydrocarbon 
was added as a moderant. This explosive is known as “Cordite 
Mark I,” and consists of nitro-glycerine, 58 % ; gun-cotton, 37 % ; 
mineral jelly, 5 %. 

The mineral jelly is a hydrocarbon having the formula O1QH24, and 
is obtained by the fractional distillation of crude petroleum oil at 
a temperature of over 200" C. The variety used for cordite must 
have a flash point not below 204 '4" 0. (400" F.), and a melting 
point not below 30" C. (86® F. ). It must also be free from acidity 
and forei^ mineral matters. The solvent used is acetone, C3H5O. 
Acetone is obtained by the destructive distillation of acetates, 
generally acetate of lime ; the principal source of the acetic acid 
being the destructive distillation of wood. The acetic acid as it 
distils over from the wood is at once neutralized by lime (or other 
base) and converted into acetate. The crude acetone as obtained 
from the acetate, is purified by rectification. It is a colourless 
aromatic liquid, and as used for the manufacture of cordite it 
must have a specific gravity of not more than 0'80, must leave 
no residue on evaporation at 100° C. (212" F.), and must not 
contain more than 0*005 per cent, of acidity; fui-ther, when it is 
mixed with a 0*1 per cent, solution of potassium permanganate the 
mixture must retain its pink colour for not less than 30 minutes. 
The composition of cordite is the same for all descriptions of 
small arms and ordnance, the required rate of combustion being 
obtained by varying the diameter of the cords. The density is 
constant (specific gravity 1 *56) ; it contains practically no moisture, 
nor is it affected in any way by water. It is poisonous. An ex- 
haustive series of experiments carried out in England, in India, 
in Canada, and in the Arctic regions, extending over a lengthened 
period, with the view of testing its keeping qualities, jjroved that 
it remained stable in its composition and uniform in its ballistic 
properties. Expeiimeuts also demonstrated its absolute non-sensi- 
tiveuess to detonation in the form and under the conditions in 
which it is employed- The different sizes of cordite are designated 
by a fraction ; the numerator gives in hundredths of an inch the 
nominal diameter of the die through which the cordite is pressed, 
the denominator, the nominal length of the sticks in inches. 

To diminish the erosion produced by cordite of the above oora- 
posirion, especially when firing the heavy charges necessary to 
produce the high velocities now rt^quired from modem oVdnanco, 
a modified cordite, known as “Cordite M.B.,'' is being intro- 
duced. Its composition is— nitro-glycerine, 30 % ; gun-cotton, 
65 % ; mineral jelly, 6 %. With Cordite M.D., slightly heavier 
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charges than of Cordite Mark I are required to give the same 
velocities, but the corresponding pressuies are lowei, so that by 
a further increase in the charge, higher velocities can be obtained 
without exceeding the permissible pressures, and without undue 
erosion. The manufacture of Cordite M.D. is similar to that of 
Cordite Mark I. 

McLTiufacture . — The various processes iu the manufacture of 
cordite are as follows : — 1. Drying the gun-cotton. 2. Mixing the 
gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine. 3. Incorporating. 4. Pressing, 
and reeling or cutting. 5. Drying. 6. Blending and packing. 

1. Drying the gun~cott(yn . — The gun-cotton after pulping^is com- 
pressed into cylinders 3 inches in diameter and 4^ inches high, of 
suificient consistency to enable them to be handled with care. It 
contains from 40 to 45 per cent, of water. In this form it is placed 
on trays with copper wire gauze bottoms, arranged on racks m the 
drying stoves. The drying is effected by means of warm air blown 
into the stove, the temperature in the stove being kept as nearly as 
possible at 104" F. (40° C.). The gun-cotton is dried down to under 
1 per cent, of moisture. 

2. Mixing the gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine . — When dry the 
gun-cotton is w’eighed out into brass-lined wooden boxes and taken 
over to the nitro-glycerine final-washing house. The corresponding 
quantity of nitro-glycerine is weighed out as it comes from the 
mter tank, and poured over the gun-cotton. The boxes are taken to 
the mixing house, and the gun-cotton and nitro-glycerine thoroughly 
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mixed by hand so as to breakup the gun-cotton and make it absorb 
the nitro-glycerin e. This mixture of gun- cot ton and nitro- glycerin e 
is not nearly so sensitive or dangerous to handle and transport as 
either the dry gun-cotton or the nitro-glycerine alone. The gun- 
cotton and nitro-glycerine in this roughly mixed condition are known 
as cordite paste. 

3. Incorportxting . — The cordite paste is next taken to the in- 
corporating machines. This machine (Fig. 1) is an iron box, on 
suitable supports, open at the top, and with a bottom shaped to 
form two semicircular troughs, in each of which a sjjindle with 
screw -shaped blades revolves. The spindles turn in opposite 
directions, one moving at about twice the rate of the other. They 
are driven by cog-wheels on a third spindle running underneath the 
machine. This driving spindle has two pulleys on it, either of 
which can be put into gear by means of a friction cone. Both 
pulleys are driven from an overhead shaft, and as one has an open 
and the other a crossed belt, the blades can be made to revolve in- 
wards or outwards as desired. At the hack of the machine is a 
screw arrangement for tilting it to facilitate the removal of its 
contents. The lower or trough portion has an iron jacket, through 
which cold water circulates to keep down the temperature during 
incorporation. When at work the Islades revolve in close proximity 
to the bottom of the machine, and the paste is continually being 
squeezed between the blades and the bottom and between the blades 
themselves as they meet along the centre line. The action is in 
fact a kneading one, and the machine is very similar to those used 
for making biscuit dough and for many other like purposes. 

The details of the process are shortly as follows : — A portion of 
the charge of acetone having been poured into the machine, the 
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blades are started to revolve inwards, that is, towards one another, 
and tlie cordite paste ladled m with a wooden scoop, the remainder 
of the acetone being poured in as the paste is being added. The opera- 
tion of charging only takes a few minutes, and as soon as it is com- 
pleted the top of the machine is closed with a wooden cover to 
prevent the loss of acetone by evaporation, and the machine allowed 
to run for 24 hours. At the end of this time the weighed quantity 
of mineral jelly is added, and the machine set to work for another 
24 hours. For about the last quarter oi an hour the motion of the 
blades is reversed — that is, they are made to revolve away from one 
another; this has the effect of breaking up the “cordite dough,” 
as it is now termed, in which condition it is more easily hlled into 
the press cylinders. At the end ot the live hours the gelatiniza- 
tion of the gun-cotton, and its admixture with the nitro-glycerine 
by the aid of the common solvent, acetone, is complete, and the 
inineral jelly is also uniformly distributed throughout the mass. 
The blades are now stopped, and the cordite dough removed from 
the machine and placed in barrels for conveyance to the press house. 

4. Pressing . — There are three kinds of presses in use at Waltham 
Abbey for pressing cordite, viz., screw”, screw and hydraulic com- 
bined, and hydraulic. The screw presses are used for the manu- 
facture of small-arm cordite, and are combined with an automatic 
reeling arrangement for 
winding the cordite on 
reels as it issues from 
the die. The screw an d 
hydraulic combined, 
and the hydraulic 
presses, are for produc- 
ing the large natures 
of cordite, and are pro- 
vided with cutting gear 
for cutting the cordite 
to the required lengths 
as it is pressed. The 
general construction of 
the screw press for 
’ small - arm cordite is 
shown in Fig. 2, The 
plunger, the upper 
portion of which is 
.screwed, passes iip 
through the centre of a 
woim wheel wmrked by 
a worm on a horizontal 
shaft, to which the 
driving pulleys are at- 
tached. By means of 
automatic striking gear 
the motion of the worm 
is reveraed when the 
plunger comes to the 
bottom of its stroke, and stopped when the return stroke is 
completed. 

The reeling gear is shown in Fig. 3. The reel, the body of which 
is of sheet brass, with skeleton brass ends, is mounted in front of 
the press on a horizontal spindle with a cone pulley fixed to one end, 
and is driven by another cone pulley on the worm shaft ; this latter 
pulley is made to revolve by means of a friction cone worked by a 
lever on the right side of the machine. The obj’ect of the cone 
pulleys is to enable the speed of the reel to be adjusted to suit the 
rate at which the^ cordite is issuing from the die. The cordite is 
traversed automatically from side to side of the reel as it is wound 
upon it. The press cylinders are closed at the bottom by a plug, 
in the centre of which is the die. Besting on the plug is a steel 
plate with a number of holes in it. This plate supports a fine wire 
gauze disc, which acts as a sieve to prevent small particles of foreign 
substances from getting into and blocking up the die. The cylinder 
is shown in section in Fig. 2. The press cylinders are filled by 
hand ramming. The full cylinder is placed in the press under xhe 
plunger, and the machine started and worked as above described. 
On completion of the up-stroke, the empty cylinder is removed 
from the press and another full one inserted. ‘Each cylinder con- 
tains a little over one pound of cordite dough. A fresh reel is used 
for each cylinder, and the reels as filled are taken to the drying- 
stove. 

The screw and hydraulic presses for the largo natures of cordite 
are, as far as the actual pressing is concerned, on practically the 
same principle as the screw press just described. The press cylinders, 
however, are an integral part of the machine, and are not removed 
for filling, the filling being done from a hopper^ttai;hecl to the 
cylinder, which latter is deep enough to contain the whole charge 
in an unoomT»ressed condition. 

In one pattern of press the plunger screw is attached to and 
revolves in a ram working in a small hydraulic cylinder. When 
the press^ cylinder is charged the valve leading to the hydraulic 
cylinder is opened, and the pressure, acting on the ram and plunger, 
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forces it down, and it compresses the material into the actual press 
cylinder. The screw gear is then started and the material pressed 
out through the die. The arrangement of perforated plate and 
wire gauze strainer is the same as in the small press cylinder. The 
number of dies in the plug, 
that is the number of 
cords that can be pressed at 
one time, depends on the 
diameter of the press cyl- 
inder and on the size of 
the cordite which is being 



The smaller sizes of cord- 
ite, sizes -VaS and Y-, 
are reeled by hand as they 
issue from the die, on reels 
of similar materials to those 
used for small-arm cordite. 
As soon as a pressing is 
completed, the reels are 
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taken to a cutting machine, consisting of two horizontal steel 
blades mounted 011 a stand • opposite one another and in the siiiiie 
plane. The reel is supj)orted in the stand so that the cordite 
lies at right angles to and betw-ecn the two blades, which arc 
then brought together, cutting through the cordite and dividing 
it into a number of strands ot equal or nearly ccpial length, this 
lengtJi being that of the seini-circumfcroneo of the reel. 'Idic 
cordite is then laid out fiat on sliallow wooden trays, the bottoin.s 
of which are formed of narrow battens with open sjjaccs between 


them. 

The larger sizes of cordite, viz., and above, are led aa they 
issue from the die on an endle.ss leather band travelling at the sanio 
rate as the issuing cordite. This band has steel blades on its 
surface, fixcil at right angles to the direction of its motion. The 
band passes under a roller, adjusted so as to press the cordite on^ to 
the knives, and in this way it is cut to length, the length being 
regulated by the distance a]»art of the blades ou the belt. A.s tliey 
arc cut, the strands are picked oif the belt by band, and arrangcil 
on trays, as described above in the case of the smaller sizes. 

The hydraulic press is on the usual principle of Hindi presses, '^lu^ 
plunger is fixed, and the cylinder is .supported on a table which is 
secured to the ram. Aa the ram ascends, the cordite is pressed out, 
and reeled or cut on the endless band; as already dc.serilKMl. 

5. Ih'ying . — All cordite, after pressing, is dried in stoves, heated 
by means of steam pipes or hot-air blast to a temperature not 
exceeding 38” 0. (100“ F.). Tlio reels or trays are arranged on open 
racks in the centre of the stove. Small-arm corditi*. lalcc.s about 
three days, the larger sizes about six days, and the largc-st nearly 
three weeks to diy. The object of the stoviug is to remove the 
acetone and any moisture from the cordito. 

6. Mending wtvd Packing . — After drying, stnall-arm corditii is 
blended as follows Ten single-strand reels are mounted on ti 
frame and wound off simultaneously on a larger reel. The winding 
is done by a small machine in which the single large r(*.el is made 
to revolve and draw the cords from the 10 single-straml reels ; a 
lever actuated by cam, through which the ten strands pass, guitb^s 
thorn from side to sido of the larger reel as they are wouml on it. 
Six of the full 10-strand reels are next taken, mounted on a Ktaiid, 
and the 60 strands wound off on a drum in the same way us the 10 
single strands were wound on the 10-strand reel. When the rtsd- 
ingis completed, the ends arc all secured by a band of stout 1ai)e 
•wound round the drum, and the drum is ])ackcd in a Ijox or 
barrel for transport. Larger sizes of cordite, which have been cut 
into lengths, are blended as follows : — As the trays come from tlie 
stove, their contents are packed into boxc.s, caeh containing about; 
100 1b of cordite, until a sufficient number of boxc.s to form 11 lot 
have been filled. This number is subdivided into bjitchcs, tlic 
number of boxes in a batch varying with the size 01 cordito, and 
the cordite in each batch of boxes is blended, by taking a few 
sticks from each box of the batch and packing them into another 
set of boxes, filling one box at a time until the whole of the 
original boxes have been emptied. A box of the blc‘nd(‘d material 
is then taken from each batch, and the contents of these boxc.s arc 
again blended, as above described, so as to form wlum coinjdctisl u 
uniform lot, the number of boxes forming a lot varying with the 
nature of the cordite. Cordito is ]»ackcd in wooden boxes holding 
from 60 to 116 ft, according to the size of the box and the nature 
of the cordite. 

Cordite for Umh ammunition and for Webley pistol mrtridgrs , — 
Cordito for blank ammunition in prepared from size 20. After tluf 
cordite has been dried it is wound on reels. These retdn arc mounted 
on a stand in front of a machine which automatically feeds ab(»ut 
40 strands at a time through rows of holes in a fixed plate, in front 
of which, and close up against it, a disc revolves at a very Idgh rale 
of speed. Attached to this disc are four knives, set at right angles 
to one another, which take thin sli<je.s off the strands us they 
are fed through the plate, the principle of the machine much 
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resembling that of a chaff-cutter. The flakes should vary in thick- 
ness between 0"*008 and 0"’003. It is designated — . 

Cordite for the Webley pistol is prepared by' slicing size 1 
cordite in a machine similar in principle to the one used for 

making It is designated Vr- 

Tests . — The tests for finished cordite are as follows : — 

1. Analysis . — To ascertain that the i)ercentage composition is 
correct. 

2. Moistwre test . — To ascertain that it does not contain more 
than a certain percentage of volatile matter varying with the size 
of the cordite. 

3. HeM test for staMlity.— This test is briefly as follows; — 20 
grains of finely OTOund cordite are placed in a teat tube provided 
with a stopper, tlirough which passes a glass rod terminating in a 
hook. A piece of filter paper saturated with a solution of starch 
and potassium iodide, and dried, is attached to the hook, and the 
upper half of the paper moistened, when about to be used, “with a 
solution of glycerine in water. The paper is inserted in the test 
tube, and the test tube placed in a water bath heated to 180® F. 
The test is completed when the faint brown line, which after a time 
makes its appearance at the margin between the w^et and dry 
j)ortions of the test paper, equals in depth of tint the brown line 
drawn on a standard test paper. This test with slight modifica- 
tions is the one in general use for testing the purity of all nitro- 
explosives. 

4. Ballistic proof . — Each size of cordite is fired in the small arm 
or piece of ordnance with which it is intended to be used, under 
certain fixed conditions as to weight of charge and projectile, 
&c., and must give velocities and pressures within certain defined 
limits. 
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(f. L. N.) 

ProSSnItZ (Czech, Prostejov\ chief to^vn of a 
government district in the fertile plain of Hanna, in 
Moravia, Austria. It has important textile, malt, and 
sugar industries, distilling, brewing, and milling, manu- 
factures of agricultural implements and lucifor matches. 
Geese are bred in large numbers, and there is a brisk trade 
in com. Population (1890), 19,512; (1900), 24,054. 

Prostitution. — ^Prostitution may be defined as 
promiscuous unchastity for gain. In German law it is 
described as Gemerhmdimfje Umucht. It has always 
been distinguished in law and custom from concubinage, 
which is an inferior state of marriage, and from adulteiy 
and other irregular sexual relations, in which the motive is 
passion. Prostitution has existed in all civilized countries 
from the earliest times, and has always been subject to 
regulation by law or by custom. In Christian countries 
attempts have repeatedly been 'made to suppress it, but 
without success. Its ultimate basis lies in the two most 


elementary attributes of living things, namely, the will to 
live and the instinct of reproduction. The one represents 
the interest of the individual, the other that of the race ; 
and the essential character of prostitution is that it utilizes 
the latter to satisfy the former, whereas in true sexual 
passion, as Schopenhauer has f)ointed out, the advantage 
of the individual is subordinated to the needs of the 
race. In practical language, prostitution offers, through 
abuse of the sexual instinct, a means of livelihood w’hich 
a certain proportion of women prefer to other means. It 
is often assumed by philanthropic moralists that no other 
means are open to them. That may be so in cases in ■which 
deception or constraint has been used, and adverse circum- 
stances — such as lack of friends and a harsh social code — 
close the door to other occupations ; but to supj)ose that 
such cases account for prostitution is to misapprehend the 
problenL The detailed investigations of various observers 
and the experience of rescue societies prove that the great 
majority of prostitutes prefer that means of livelihood to 
others entaihng regular work, discii>line, and self-controL 
When they really cease to prefer the life, they leave it 
voluntarily.^ Otherwise there is extreme difficulty in re- 
claiming even the few who will consent to try, and ]permanent 
success is only attained with a small proportion of them. 
The earliest attempt at reclamation met with the same 
result. It was carried out by the Homan Empress Theo- 
dora, wife of Justinian, herself a prostitute in early 
life. She established a home for 500 women on the 
Bosphorus, but after a time they could not bear the 
restraint ; some threw themselves into the sea, and event- 
ually the scheme was abandoned. The preference is due 
to several causes, of which indolence is the chief. Pros- 
titutes are drawn mainly from the lower classes : the life 
offers them an escape from the toil which would otherwise 
be their lot. Women who present themselves to the police 
for inscription on the Continent frequently give as their 
reason for embracing the life, that they do not intend to 
work any more. Other causes are love of excitement and 
dislike of restraint. The same qualities make the criminal 
and the wastrel. In addition, a large proportion have 
the sexual appetite develoi^ed in an abnormal degree. Of 
3505 women interrogated by M. Buis in Brussels, 1118 
admitted le goftt pour Vhomme. The foregoing are iJiimary 
causes. External conditions which foster any of these 
tendencies, or destroy the self-respect and sense of modesty 
which are their natural antidotes, are secondai’y causes of 
prostitution. The more important are : (1) difficulty of 
finding employment ; (2) excessively laborious and ill-paid 
work; (3) harsh treatment of girls at home; (4) promis- 
cuous and indecent mode of living among the overcrowded 
poor ; (5) the aggregation of people together in large com- 
munities and factories, whereby the young are brought 
into constant contact with demoralized companions; (6) 
the example of luxury, self-indulgence, and loose manners 
set by the wealthier classes; (7) demoralizing literature 
and amusements ; (8) the arts of profligate men and their 
agents. Alcohol is often an aid to prostitution, but it 
can hardly be called a cause, for the practice flourishes 
even more in the most abstemious than in the most 
drunken countries. These observations apply to the West. 
In Oriental countries girls’ are commonly bom into or 
brought up to the trade, and in that case have no choice. 

Among the ancient nations of the East, with the excep- 
tion of the Jews, prostitution appears to have been con- 
nected with religious worship, and to have been not merely 

^ The number of those who do so is considerable. In Copenhagen 
from 1871 to 1896 33 per cent, of the registered prostitutes were re- 
moved from the register by marriage and by returning to their friends. 
Many women resort to prostitution oocasionaUy, in alternation with 
work. 
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tolerated but encouraged. From the Mosaic ordinances 
and the narrative of the Old Testament it is clear that the 
separation of the Jews as the chosen people, and 
History, maintenance of their faith, were always felt 
by Moses and by the later prophets to be chiefly endangered 
by the vicious attractions of the religious rites practised 
around them. The code of sexual morality laid down in 
the Book of Leviticus is prefaced by the injunction not to 
do after the doings of the land of Egypt, nor after the 
doings of the land of Canaan, where all the abominations 
forbidden to the Jews were practised ; and whenever the 
Israelites lapsed from their faith and “went a-whoring 
after strange gods,” the transgression was always associated 
with licentious conduct. In Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, 
Chaldea, Canaan, and Persia, the worship of Isis, Moloch, 
Baal, Astarte, Mylitta, and other deities consisted of the 
most extravagant sensual orgies, and the temples were 
merely centres of vice. In Babylon some degree of pros- 
titution appears to have been even compulsory and imposed 
upon all women in honour of the goddess Mylitta. In 
India the ancient connexion between religion and prosti- 
tution stiU survives ; but that is not the case in China, 
a moat licentious country, and, considering the antiquity 
of its civilization, and its conservatism, we may perhaps 
conclude that it formed an exception in this respect among 
the ancient nations. Among the Jews, who stood apart 
from the surrounding peoples, the object of the Mosaic 
law was clearly to preserve the purity of the race and the 
religion. Prostitution in itself was not forbidden, but it 
was to be confined to foreign women. Jewish fathers 
were forbidden to turn their daughters into prostitutes 
(Lev. xix. 29), and the daughters of Israel were forbidden 
to become prostitutes (Deut. xxiii. 17), but no penalty 
was attached to disobedience, except in the case of a 
priest’s daughter, who was to be burnt (Lev. xxi. 9). 
This distinction is significant of the attitude of Moses, 
because the heathen “ priestesses ” were nothing but pros- 
titutes. Similarly, he forbade groves, a common adjunct 
of heathen temples and a convenient cover for debauchery. 
Again, his purpose is shown by the severe penalties imposed 
on adultery (death) and on unchastity in a betrothed 
damsel (death by stoning), as contrasted with the mild 
prohibition of prostitution. , So long as it did not touch 
the race or the religion, he tolerated it; and even this 
degree of disapproval was not maintained, for Jephthah 
was the son of a harlot (Judg. xi 1). There is abundant 
evidence in the Old Testament that prostitution prevailed 
extensively in Palestine, even in the earlier and more 
puritan days. The women were forbidden Jerusalem and 
places of worship ; they infested the waysides, and there 
is some evidence of a distinctive dress or bearing, which 
was a marked feature of the trade among the Greeks and 
Romans. In the later period of aggrandizement that 
increase of licentious indulgence which Moses had foreseen 
took place, associated with infidelity. The people plunged 
into debauchery, the invariable sign of national decadence, 
which has always accompanied over-prosperity and security, 
and has always heralded national destruction. Before 
leaving the Jews, it may be noted as an interesting fact 
that the remarkable series of ordinances laid dovm by 
Moses in the interest of public health contains unmistak- 
able recognition of venereal disease and its contagioTis 
character (Lev. xv.). 

Passing on to the ancient Greeks, we find prostitution 
treated at Athens on a new principle. The relations of 
Solon were designed to preserve public order and decency. 
He established houses of prostitution {dict&ria), which 
were a State monopoly and confined to certain quarters. 
The dicteriades were forbidden the superior parts of the 
town, and were placed under various disabilities. They 


were compelled to wear a distinctive dress, and, so far 
from being connected with religion, they were not allowed 
to take part in religious services. These laws do not 
seem to have been carried out at all effectually, and were 
presently relaxed. After the Persian wars more stringent 
regulations were again introduced. The dicteriades were 
placed under police control, and were liable to prosecution 
for various offences, such as ruining youths, committing 
sacrilege, and treason against the' State. It is clear, how- 
ever, that as time went on the Athenian authorities 
experienced the difficulties encountered by modern adminis- 
trations in carrying out State regulation. There were 
grades of iDiostitution, socially though not legally recog- 
nized, and women of a superior order were too j)owcrful 
for the law, which failed to maintain the ban against 
them. The Greek hetceroB, who were prostitutes, not “ mis- 
tresses,” and the most gifted and most brilliant members 
of their class known to history, wielded great and o]peii 
influence. The test case of Phryne, in which the stern 
attitude previously maintained by the Areopagus broke 
dovm, established their triumph over the law, deprived 
virtuous women of their sole advantage, and opened the 
door to general laxity. In later times any one could sot 
up a dACterion on payment of the tax. In other Greek 
cities extreme licence prevailed. At Corinth, which was 
famous for sensual practices, a temple, with a liuge staff of 
common prostitutes for attendants, was established in honour 
of Aphrodite and for the accommodation of the sailors 
frequenting the port. The worship of this goddess became 
generally debased into an excuse for sexual excesses. ' 

The Romans united the Jewish pride of race with the 
Greek regard for public decency, and in addition nplieltl 
a standard of austerity all their own. In early days 
female virtue was highly honoured and strenuously main- 
tained among them, of which the institution of llio visslal 
vir^ns w^as a visible sign. Their attitude towards prost.i- 
tution differed, accordingly, from that of otlior aiuticnt 
nations. Among thorn, alone, it was considered disgract^fiil 
to a man to frequent the company of i)rostitiifceH ; and this 
traditional standard of social conduct, whitjh markt^lly 
distinguished them from the Greeks, retained sixfficicnt 
force down to the later days of the Republic to furnish 
Cicero with a weapon of rhetorical attack against liis 
political opponents, whom ho denounced as Bmrtatortia. 
Prostitution was more severely regulated by them than by 
any other ancient race. They introduced the system of 
police registration, which is the leading feature of Con- 
tinental administration to-day. From the earliest days of 
the Republic prostitutes were required to register at the 
sediles^ office, where licences were issued to them on j>ay- 
ment of a tax. They were placed under stringent oonti-ol, 
had to V7ear a distinctive^ dress, dye their hair or "sveur 
yellow wigs, and were subject to various civil disabilities ; 
but the severest feature of the system was that, on<u^ 
registored,' their names were never erased, and consecpiently 
remained for ever under an indelible stain. As in our 
times, registration became ineffective, and ncitlior law nor 
tradition could chock the demoralizing influence of eano 
and luxury when once external conquest loft the Romans 
free to devote their energies to the pursuit of pleasuiu 
An attempt was made, by the enactment of severer laws 
against prostitution, to stem the rising tide of immorality, 
which threatened to taint the best blood in Romo with the 
basest elements in the later days of the Republic, Citizens 
were prohibited from marrying the descendants or rclativeH 
of prostitutes, daughters of equestrians were forbidden to 
become prostitutes, and married women who did so were 
liable to penalties. More stringent regulations were alH«> 
imposed on prostitutes themselves, in addition to the old 
disabilities and police system, which remained in force. If 
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these ]aws had any effect at all, it was to promote the 
general prevalence of immorality ; they certainly did not 
diminish prostitution. The profligacy of imperial Rome 
has never been surpassed for gross and obscene sensuality. 

The greatest change introduced by Christianity with re- 
gard to prostitution was the adoption of a more charitable 
attitude towards these social and legal outcasts. The 
Roman state tax, which had descended to the emperors 
and had been further regulated under Caligula, was partly 
given up in the 4th century by Theodosius, on the repre- 
sentations of Florentius, a wealthy patrician, who offered 
to make good the loss of revenue out of his own pocket. 
It was fully and finally abolished by Anastasius I. in 
the next century, and the old registers were destroyed. 
Then some of the civil disabilities of prostitutes were 
removed by Justinian in the 6 th century. Gibbon, who 
never gave credit for a good motive when a base one could 
be found, attributes Justinian’s action solely to his desire 
to marry Theodora, whose life had been notorious ; and no 
doubt she influenced him in the matter, but it is per- 
missible to assume a good motive. Even Gibbon is con- 
strained to admit her virtue after marriage, and to give 
her credit for “the most benevolent institution ” of Jus- 
tinian’s reign, the rescue home for fallen women in 
Constantinople, which was at any rate disinterested. 
Though it did not succeed, it marks a turning-point in 
the treatment of a class which had never met with public 
sympathy before. At the same time procuration and con- 
nivance were severely punished, which is in keeping with 
the Christian attitude. The early Christian Church laid 
great stress on chastity, which probably suggested to its 
Roman persecutors the honible punishment of forcibly 
prostituting Christian maidens. Such malignity enhanced 
the glory of martyrdom without shaking the constancy of 
its victims ; and the triumph of purity in an age of un- 
bounded licence was consi)icuouHly recognized by Alaric, 
the Gothic conqueror, who gave strict orders in the sack 
of Rome that the virtue of Christian women was to be 
resi)ected. The Churcli, however, was not severe upon 
prostitutes, to whom the altixr was 0 ])cn upon repentance, 
and some of the fathers explicitly recognized their trade 
as a necessary evil. Among them was St Augustine, a 
man of the world, who saw that its suppression would 
stimulate more destructive fomis of inmiorfd ity. Gradually 
cliarity degenerated into patronngo. Rome, conquered 
spiritually by Christianity and materially by the Northern 
biirbarians, sapped the virtue of both. Before the Middle 
Ages the institutions and ministers of the Ohiu'ch became 
a by-word for vice. Charlemagne made an effort to 
suppress the prevailing disorder, but his private life was 
licentious, and his capitularies, which ordained the scourg- 
ing of ])rostitutcs and panders, were not ins])ircd by any 
regard for morality. A period of reform followed. The 
rise of chivalry, with its lofty idealization of women, and 
the wave of Christian fervour connected with the Crusades, 
inspired a vigorous and high-minded campaign against an 
all-pn‘val(Mit evil. The Church became exceedingly active 
in prevention and rescue work, and was assisted by a 
devout and zealous laity* Rescue missions were organized, 
convents vrerc founded everywhere for the reception of 

J Ksnitents, and dowries were subscribed to procure them 
lusbands. Fulke de Neuilly was a conspicuous figure in 
this work. Ho held missions, preached, and collect^ large 
sums for marriage dowries. Pope Innocent III (1198- 
1216) pronouncSl it a praiseworthy act to marry a 
prostitute ; and Gregory IX., a few years later, wrote to 
Germany that bn^thcl-kc^epers were not to prevent pros- 
titutes from attending missions, and that clergy and laity 
who drew profit from prostitution v'ere banned. ** Urge 
bachelors,” he wrote, “to marry rci)entant girls, or induce 


the latter to enter the cloister.” In spite of such efforts, 
and of occasional spasms of severity by individual rulers, 
prostitution flourished everywhere throughout the Middle 
Ages. It was not merely tolerated, but licensed and 
regulated by law. In London there was a row of 
“bordells” (brothels) or “stews” in the Borough near 
London Bridge. They were originally licensed by the 
Bishops of Winchester, according to John Noorthouck, and 
subsequently sanctioned by Parliament. Stow quotes the 
regulations enacted in the year 1161, during the reign of 
Henry 11. These were rather protective than repressive, 
as they settled the rent which women had to pay for the 
rooms, and forbade their compulsory detention. The Act 
was afterwards confirmed in the reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard IL In 1383 the bordells belonged to William 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, who farmed them out, 
probably on behalf of the Corporation, according to Con- 
tinental analogy. They were closed in 1506, but reopened 
until 1546, when they were abolished by Henry YIII. 
In London we get the earliest known regulations directed 
against the spread of venereal disease. The Act of 1161 
forbade the bordell-keepers to have women suffering from 
the “ perilous infirmity of burning ” ; and by an Order of 
1430 they were forbidden to admit men suffering from an 
infimvitas nefanda. Probably it was by virtue of this 
Order that in 1439 two keepers were condemned to eleven 
days’ imprisonment and banishment from the city. In 
1473, again, it is recorded that bawds and strumpets were 
severely handled by Lord Mayor Hampton. On the Con- 
tinent much the same state of things prevailed during 
the same period. Prostitution was both protected and 
regulated, and in many places it constituted a source of 
public revenue. In France prostitutes were distinguished* 
by a badge, and forbidden to wear jewels and fine stuffs 
and to frequent certain parts of the town. Public brothels 
on a large scale were established at Toulouse, Avignon, 
and Montpellier. At Toulouse the profits were shared 
between the city and the university 3 at Montpellier and 
Avignon the trade was a municipal monopoly, and farmed 
out to individuals ; at Avignon, where the establishment 
was kept up during the whole period of the po]ies’ residence, 
the inmates were subjected to a weekly examination. In 
1254 Louis IX. issued an edict exiling prostitutes and 
brothel-keepers ; but it was repealed two years later, though 
in this and the succeeding century procuration was punished 
with extreme severity. In some parts of Franco prostitutes 
paid a tax to the seigneur. In Germany, according to 
Fiducin, the public protection of was a regular 

thing in all the large .towns during the Middle Ages. 
“ Franenhiiuser,” similar to those in London and in France, 
existed in many places. They are mentioned in Hamburg 
in 1292 ; and from later records it appears that they were 
built by the corporation, which fanned them. So also in 
Ulm, where special regulations were issued in 1430. We 
find them existing at Regensburg in 1306, at Zurich in 
1314, at Basel in 1356, and Vienna in 1384. According 
to Henne-am-Rhyn, admission to these houses was forbidden 
to married -men, clergy, and Jews, and on Sundays and 
saints’ days they were closed. The laws of the Emperor 
Frederick II. in the 13th century contain some curious 
provisions. Any one convicted of a criminal assault on a 
l)rostitute against her will was liable to be beheaded ; if 
she made a false accusation, she was subject to the same 
penalty. Any one not going to the assistance of a woman 
calling for help was hable to a heavy fine. In these 
ordinances the influence of chivalry may be detected. At 
the same time prostitutes were forbidden to live among re- 
spectable women or go to the baths with them. Hospitality 
to important guests included placing the public Frauenhauser 
at their disposal. So King (afterwards Emperor) Sigismund 
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was treated at Bern in 1414 and at Ulm in 1434, so much 
to his satisfaction that he publicly complimented his hosts 
on it. Besides the municipal Fraue^auser, there were 
“Winkelhauser,” which were regarded as irregular com- 
I)etitors. In 1492 the licensed women of Nuremberg 
complained to the mayor of this unfair competition, and 
in 1508 they received his permission to storm the obnoxious 
Winkelhaus, which they actually did. In Italy and Spain 
the system appears to have been very much the same. At 
Bologna prostitutes had to wear a distinctive dress, in 
Venice they were forbidden to frequent the wine-shop, 
and in Ravenna they were compelled to leave a neighbour- 
hood on the complaint of other residents. At Naples a 
Court of prostitutes was established, having jurisdiction 
over everything connected with prostitution. It led to 
great abuses, was reformed in 1589, and abolished about a 
century later. 

Such was the state of things in the Middle Ages, In 
the 15th and 16th centuries a great change took 
place. It was due to two very different causes : (1) fear 
of disease; (2) the Reformation. With regard to the 
first, there can be little doubt that both the slighter and 
graver forms of venereal disease existed in very remote 
times, but until the 15th century they attracted com- 
paratively little attention. The constitutional character 
of syphilis was certainly not understood, — ^which is by no 
means surprising, since its pathology has only been eluci- 
dated during the last half century and is still extremely 
obscure, — ^but one would still have expected to find mpre 
notice taken of it by historical, moral, and medical writers 
in classical and mediaeval times. Nor is it possible to 
explain their reticence by prudery, in view of the unbounded 
‘hterary licence permitted in those ages. One can only 
conclude that the evil was less widely spread or less viru- 
lent than it afterwards became. At the end of the 
15th century it attracted so much notice that it was 
supposed to have originated then de novo, or to have 
been brought from the West Indies by Columbus — ^both 
untenable hypotheses ; and, as usual, each country accused 
some other of bringing the contagion within its borders. 
To speculate on the causes of this increased prevalence 
would be idle ; it is enough to note the fact and its con- 
sequences. It was immediately followed by the Reforma- 
tion, and the two together led to a general campaign 
against the system of licensed prostitution. The last 
Frauenhaus was closed in Ulm in 1531, in Basel in 1534, 
and in Nuremberg in 1562.^ In London, as already noted, 
the bordells were abolished in 1 546. In Paris an ordinance 
was issued in 1560 prohibiting these establishments, and 
later all prostitutes were required to leave the city within 
twenty-four hours. These instances will suffice to show 
the general character of the movement. Nor were muni- 
dpal brothels ever tolerated again. It is observed by 
Henne-am-Rhyn — no friend of toleration — that their 
^8*8 followed by the appearance of the crime 
of infanticide, by the establishment of hospitals for found- 
lings and for syphilis. This suggests an indictment against 
humanity which is hardly justified by the facta. Infanti- 
cide "^s no new thing, and foundling hospitals date from 
the beginning of the 13th century. Their marked in- 
crease and the establishment of syphilitic hospitals came 
a ce^ry later than the Reformation campaign against 
the Frauenhauser. The suppression of the latter did 
not affect the prevalence of prostitution. In the 17th 
century another spasm of severity occurred. In 1636 an 
edict was issued in Paris condemning men concerned in 
the traffic to the galleys for life; women and girls to be 
whippe^ shaved, and banished for life, without formal 
1 fiQ i ordinances were modified by Louis XIV in 

1684. The Puritan enactments in England were equally 
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savage. Fornication was punishable by three months’ 
imprisonment, followed by bail for good behaviour. Bawds 
were condemned to be whipped, pilloried, branded, and 
imprisoned for three years ; the punishment for a second 
offence was death. In Hamburg all brothels were pulled 
down and the women expelled from the town. If these 
measures had any effect, it was speedily lost in a greater 
reaction; but they have some historical interest, as the 
present system was gradually evolved from them. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow all the 
steps, the shifts and turns of policy, adopted in different 
countries during the 18th century for the su])pres- 
sion or control of an incurable evil. They involve no 
new principle, and merely represent phases in tho evolution 
of the more settled and more systematic procedure in foiro 
at the present time. Its chief feature, as compared with 
the past, is the establishment of an organized police force, 
to which the control of prostitution is entrusted, coujded 
with a general determination to put tho subject out of 
sight and ignore it as far as possible. The procedure 
on the continent of Europe is virtually a return to tho 
old Roman system of registration and supervision, exc‘opt 
that there is no State tax, and names can be removed 
from the register. The objects arc the suiue, nanu^ly, 
public order and decency, with one iin]>ortant addii-ioii, 
which has given rise to much controversy. This is the 
protection of health. From what has gone liefore, t.lio 
reader will have gathered that it is not, as frcMpiently 
supposed, a new thing. Already in the IVfiddlo Agi's t.ho 
question occupied the attention of rarliament in J^higland, 
and a weekly examination of 2 )ul)lic wonum ])y the l)ai*l)er 
(the surgeon of that time) was instituted at Avignon, 
The practice was adopted in Spain from- about 1500, and 
later in many other places. But tho al)(>liti()n of 
brothels, and tho consequent growth of private |>rostit.ulion, 
rendered it a dead letter. To meet the dUlfeiilty, registra- 
tion was devised. It was lirst suggested in J^'ra.m*o in 
1765, but was not adojtol until 1778. ''.Plie presotifc 
regulations in Franco aro based on the ordinances of that 
year and of 1780, which in tlioir turn were borrowed 
from those of tho lOtli and 17tik <^enturi(ts, i»rcviouHly 
mentioned. The ilmry of tlic modern attitude to- 
wards prostitution is clearly laid down by sucawsives 
ordinances issued in Berlin, Those of 1700 statc<l tlui-t 
“this traffic is not j)Grmittcd, but merely tolerated ” ; the 
more precise ones of 1792 prononnciod the toleration of 
2)roRtitution a necessary evil, “to avoid grejvter disor<ler.H 
which arc not to bo restrained by any law or authority, 
and which take their rise from an inextinguishable, natannl 
ajipetite”; and the regulations of 1850 and 1S7G aro 
headed Polizdliohe Yormlmftm znr Hivheruny dvr 
Oemndheit, (hr offentUolm Ordnnvy nnid dvH djfnif/ivltvn 
Anstai^s” This embraces the wliole th(*ory of 
administration, and if Gemvdhmt be omitted', is not less 
apj)licable to the TTnitorl Kingdom tlian to th(‘, (Jontim‘nt. 
The last attemi)t to sui)i>rcsH ]>rostitution in (lenuany is 
worth noting, as it occurred so late as 1845, Regis- 
tration was stopped and tlie tolerated liousos were closed 
in Berlin, Halle, and Cologne. The attemiit was a com- 
plete failure, and it was abandoned in 1851 in favour 
of the previous system. 

We proceed to atate the present condition of tli<* law in 
France, Germany, Austria, and tho United Kingdom. 

Fr(mce,~TbB French oiiminal law takes no cogni'/unce 
of prostitution, Tho subject was omitted from the ptmai 
code drawn up by the first Republic, and was 
never restored, although many attempts were 
made to introduce legislation, on account of the 
great disorder which arose. Procuration is to a certain 
extent a criminal offence. Paragrai)li 334 of tho co<lo fc^r^ 
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bids the exciting, favouring, or facilitating habitually the 
debauch of girls or boys under twenty-one years of age ; the 
penalty is imprisonment for six months to two years, and 
a fine of 50 to 500 francs. If the offence is committed 
by parents, guardians, or other persons in a tutelary posi- 
tion, imprisonment is from .two to five years, and the 
fine 300 to 1000 francs. The regulation of prostitution 
rests on the law of 1790, which entrusted the preservation 
of public tranquillity to the administrative authorities; 
these are in Paris the prefect of police, and in other 
communes the mayor. The Parisian regulations have 
been built up by the decrees of successive prefects. They 
are based on those of 1778, which fell into abeyance at 
the Eevolution, were reintroduced in 1816, amended in 
1823, and made more complete in 1830 and 1841. Those 
adopted in other towms do not differ in any essential 
paiticular. The more important points are : (1) registra- 
tion of prostitutes, which is cither voluntary, or compulsory 
after repeated arrest; (2) recognized brothels, which are 
of two classes — viwuisans de toUrance (residential) and 
maisons de passe (houses of call) ] (3) medical examina- 
tion, which is weekly at the onaisons de toUrance^ while 
other registered prostitutes must present themselves fort- 
nightly at the dispensary ; (4) hospital treatment of those 
found diseased ; (5) rules with regard to solicitation, the 
frequenting of public places, &c. A small fee is paid for 
examination. The penalty for infraction of regulations 
is imprisonment ; offences arc divided into two classes : 
(1) slight, (2) grave, and the term of imprisonment varies 
accordingly from fourteen days to one year. Names may 
be erased from tho register on the following grounds: 
(1) marriage, (2) organic disease such as to render the 
calling impossible, (3) return to relations and proof of 
good behaviour. The whole procedure appears to rest on 
grounds of doubtful legality. Prostitution never comes 
before the courts which alone can try offences and pro- 
nounce sentence. Tho police have no power to do so, 
yet they both try and sentence these women. That is 
to say, the whole system depends on their doing, by some 
verbal quibble, what they have no ])owor to do. The 
question came before the court of llheiius in 1876, in 
the case of two women wdio refused to submit to medical 
examination, and the judge decided in their favour. Ho 
was dismissed in con.se<[ueiice, which docs not make tho 
situation more satisfactoi-y. 

Germmy, — ^The Gorman law is more explicsit and more 
logical. Prostitution is not forbidden, but by paragraph 
361 of the Imperial Code women are liable to arrest for prac- 
tising prostitution without being under police control, and for 
contravening regulations after they have been ]>laced under 
such control. This brings tho traffic completely under 
the police, and gives legal sanction to their regulations. 
These vary to some extent in different ])laccH, but their 
general tenor is the same. They include compulsory 
registration and w'eckly or semi-weekly medical exanuna- 
tion, together with rules, for tho most i)art extremely 
strict, with regard to public demeanour and conditions 
of life. In Hamburg, for instance, prostitutes are confined 
to certain streets or hoiLscs, forbidden to share lodgings 
with iKirsons not registered, to have female servants under 
twenty-five years of ago, to keep children after school 
age, to admit young men under fcwcinty, to make a noise or 
quaiTcl, to attract attention in any way, to go out between 
two and five in summer, to frotpent certain parts of the 
town, or public balls, or superior scats in the theatre, to 
remain otit after 11 p-m. (Regulations of 1886), On 
proved reclamation, sixpeiTisi(m may bo relaxed or names 
struck off tho register. Generally, the w’^otnen are com- 
IKslled to contribute a fixed sum to a sick fund, for defray- 
ing the cost of medical examination; and in some places 
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also to a journey fund, which is applied to sending strangers 
to their homes. Brothels are absolutely illegal throughout 
Germany. Paragraph 180 of the Imperial Code (1876) 
makes Kuppelei a penal offence. Kuppdei is defined as 
promoting prostitution, either by procuration or by pro- 
viding facilities of any kind. There is (1) ordinary 
Kvppelei, or simply assisting prostitution for gain, and 
(2) aggravated Kuppelei, which includes false pretences 
and procuration by parents, guardians, teachers, &c. The 
penalty for the former is a short term of imprisonment 
and police supervision; for the latter, penal servitude 
up to five years. It is obvious that if this law were 
strictly enforced, it would amount to suppression, for every 
householder or houseowner who harboured a prostitute 
would be liable to prosecution. Its actual interpretation, 
however, is very elastic. A law passed in Prussia in 1900 
has for its object the reclamation of the young. Girls 
under eighteen may be placed under control until they are 
twenty-one. 

Austria , — ^The Austrian law goes further than the Ger- 
man, and is still more inconsistent with the existing 
practice. By paragraph 5 of the Criminal Act of 1885 
prostitution is actually forbidden, but permission is given 
to the police to tolerate it under conditions, and to pre- 
scribe regulations according to circumstances. Power to 
punish is also given to the police. Only certain cases 
of prostitution are liable to criminal prosecution, namely, 
when continued after police punishment, with disregard 
of regulations, when practised hy persons suffering from 
venereal disease, and when accompanied by public scandal. 
Seduction of the young is punishable by imprisonment, 
eight days to six months; living on the prostitution of 
others, by eight days to three months. Kuppelei is a 
penal offence. Simple Kuppelei includes (1) harbouring 
prostitutes for the j)urpose of pursuing their trade, (2) 
I)rocuration, (3) having any connexion with the traffic 
— ^]^)onalty, three to six months* imprisonment; qualified 
Kuppelei is (1) procuration of innocent persons (equivalent 
to use of false pretences), (2) procuration by parents, 
guardians, (fee. — ^i^enalty, one to five years. The police 
regulations and procedure are similar to those in Germany, 
but less strict. In all those countries a special service 
of i)olice is employed. 

Great Britai/tu — The English law differs markedly from 
tho foregoing. It regards prostitution solely as a public 
nuisance, and dates from the middle of the 18th 
century. The principal Act (25 Geo. II.) was passed in 
1755, making perpetual a previous Act of 1752. It is 
entitled “An Act for encouraging prosecutions against 
persons keeping bawdy-houses,** and provides that two 
ratepayers, on giving notice to a constable, may go with 
him before a justice and obtain an order for proceeding 
against the persons in question. A further Act was passed 
in 1763, fixing the penalties; and a third in 1818 (58 
Geo, III.), enabling the overseers of the parish to take 
the requisite proceedings. Thms machinery was provided 
for dealing with brothels, but it was left to the public 
to put it in motion. The “Vagrancy Act of 1824 enables 
the police to proceed against “common prostitutes for 
behaving in a riotous or indecent manner,** and also for- 
bids indecent literatura This was strengthened by a 
special Act (3 and 3 Viet.), applying to London only, for 
the prevention of “loitering for the pm’pose of prosti- 
tution or solicitation, to the annoyance of passengers or 
inhabitants.*’ Other large towns have since obtained private 
Acts for the same purpose. The penalties are fines and short 
terms of imprisonment. In 1847 an Act was passed making 
it an offence for publicans to allow “ common prostitutes 
to assemble and continue’* in licensed premises. The 
Licensing Act of 1872 contains a provision to the same 
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effect. The previous law for dealing with brothels by 
indictment was strengthened by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1885 (48 and 49 Viet. c. 69), which renders 
“any x^srson who keeps, manages or acts or assists in 
the management of a brothel,” and any owner or occupier 
who knowingly permits the same, liable to summary con- 
viction under the Summary Jurisdiction Act; penalties 
for first offence, a fine up to £20, or imprisonment up to 
three months, increased for second offence to J£40 and four 
months respectively. The same Act also strengthened 
the law, which had previously been very weak, for the 
protection of the young and the prevention of procuration. 
It makes the procuration or attempted procuration of any 
girl or woman “ to become a common prostitute ” a mis- 
demeanour punishable by two years’ imprisonment, and 
places the following offences on the same footing : procuring 
defilement by threats, fraud, or drugs ; compulsory deten- 
tion for defilement or in a brothel; procuring the defile- 
ment of girls under twenty-one ; inducing them to leave 
the kingdom or to leave home and go to a brothel, with 
intent. The defilement of girls under sixteen and over 
thirteen years of age is also a misdemeanour, and subject 
to the same x)enalty ; the defilement of girls under thirteen 
is felony, punishable by penal servitude from five years 
up to a life-sentence. Owners or occupiers of premises 
conniving at these offences are equally Hable. 

No account of the law in the United Kingdom would 
be complete without some reference to the partial adoption 
of the Continental system in 1864—83. In 1864 a Con- 
tagious Diseases Prevention Act was passed, providing 
for the compulsory medical examination of prostitutes, 
and detention in hospital of those found diseased, in the 
following . garrison towns : — ^Portsmouth, Plymouth, Wool- 
wich, Chatham, Sheemess, Aldershot, Colchester, Shorn- 
cliffe, the Curragh, Cork, and Queenstown. The legal 
machinery was a justices’ order granted on sworn infonnar 
tion that the woman named was a common prostitute. 
“ The Act having proved very inefficacious ” (Judge Advo- 
cate-General in House of Commons, April 1883), it was 
amended in 1866 and extended to Windsor. Two years 
later an important* memorial was drawn up by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons in favotir of the Acts 
and their extended application, and in 1869 they' were 
further amended and applied to Canterbury, Dover, Graves- 
end, Maidstone, Southampton, and Winchester — eighteen 
places in aU. A popular agitation, based on humanitarian 
and moral grounds, and continuously carried on against 
the measure, led to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in 1871 and a Select Committee in 1879. The 
direct evidence was strongly in favour of the Acts, alike 
with regard to the diminution of disease among the troops 
in the protected towns, the absence of comjjlaints, and 
the good effect on public order, to which clergymen and 
other residents testified. The majority of the Committee 
reported accordingly after three years’ inquiry; bxxt in 
1883 the House of Commons passed a resolution, by 182 
to 1 10 votes, condemning the compulsory examination of 
women. * As this would have entailed refusal to vote the 
money required to carry on the system, it was immediately 
dropped, and the officers of the metropolitan police to 
whom its execution had been entrusted were recalled. In 
1886 the Acts were repealed. 

In Tndia the system was introduced for military can- 
tonments in 1865, partially suspended at the end of 1884, 
and stopped in 1888 on account of the action of the 
House of Commons. A new Cantonment Act was' applied 
in 1889, and an amending Act in 189§, by which the 
compulsory or periodical examination of women was pro- 
hibited. In consequence of the enormous increase of 
syphilis which followed, a new Order was made in 1897, 
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which gave power (1) to call on persons suffering from 
a contagious disease to attend the dispensary, (2) to 
remove brothels, (3) to prevent the residence or loitering 
of prostitutes near cantonments. 

The foregoing summary of existing laws and regulations 
sufficiently indicates the present methods of dealing with 
prostitution. All Western nations broadly follow one or 
other of the systems described, though the local regulations 
may vary somewhat in minor details. 

The French system of recognized houses, with registra- 
tion, police des moenrs, &c,, obtains in Belgium, Russia, 
Hungary, Spain, and Portugal ; Italy adopted it 
in 1855, but abandoned it in 1888 for a f 
fied system; in the Dutch towns maisons de 
tolerance are permitted with or without a service 
des mo&iirs; Norway has abandoned registration, cxcc])t 
in Bergen and Trondhjem, but otherwise Scandinavia 
rather follows the German prineixfie of non-recognition, 
with more or less vigorous policing ; of the Swiss cantons, 
some have the French, others the German aystuui ; while the 
United States and the British self-governing colonies incline 
more to the English model of comparative freedom, without 
a moral XJolice or one possessing arbitrary executive x>owers 
independent of the courts of justice. All the systems have 
their defects ; all fail to fulfil their imri^ose in the groat 
cities. The most modest aim is to preserve x^Rblic order 
and propriety. This object is bettor secured on the 
Continent than elsewhere, but at the cost of submitting 
to an arbitrary police rule, intolerable to a free x><30])le. 
There appears to be less x')rostitution, both vivsiblo and 
actual, in Italy than in other countries. Under the 
English system the streets can bo, and soinctiniOH ar(‘, 
kept orderly in provincial towns by an energetic ; 

but in London the mass of prostitution is so groat that the 
police seem totally unable to cox>e with it, lm])ortanb 
thoroughfares and centres are frequented by largo numhors 
of prostitutes in broad daylight, and choked by l;h(^m at 
night. The law with regard to loitering is a cloud U.*ttor, 
for these women do nothing but loiter. Flagrant solicita- 
tion is to some extent rcx»ressed, l)ut for the most part the 
police content themselves with x>reventing i)ositivt'> tumults, 
and do not always succeed in that. On the other liaiul, 
the less obvious but more x>erniciouH nuisance of the 
brothel prevails to a far gimter e.xtent on the (Jontine.ut.^ 
Under the French system it is, of course, (JiuuuiragtMl, in 
la^eferencc to “ surroi)titionH ” X)rostitution ; but uncltn* the 
German it is forbidden. The facts here afford a ])roof of 
the impotence of the law no less striking than the <M>n(U- 
tion of the London streets. By the Geriuan and Austrian 
criminal law, quoted above, brothels are lirohibittMl, yet 
they abound in both countries. In Attstria they arc 
recognized, and perhaps the logic of tlu^ law is stiw^d by 
permissive police clauses. In Germany it is not m<». 
Paragrax^h 180 absolutely disposes of tiie question, md in 
Berlin it is acted on. Elsowhoro brothels not only existed, 
but were recognizod by authority for years after tlm 
passing of tiro law against It was not until 

1886 and 1889 that they wore nominally aljolished in 
Hamburg and Saxony respectively. Yet they still exist 
in most or all of the largo towns, with the knowledge and 
consent, if not with the permission, of tho police* In 
some they are even authorized. Berlin, which is more 
severely policed than any town outside Rtwsia, is an 
exception. There brothels are not openly winked at, but 
the police have to deal annually with 16,000 or 17,000 
charges of KuppeUi, and the number romains very cou- 

^ !Dul)Un fiimSahea on exception to tho usual practice in tlw TTuitiMl 
Kingdom. In that city the police permit open brothels, couflut^tl to 
one street, hut carried on more publicly than even in the soutli of 
Europe or in Algeria. 
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stant, from whicli it may be inferred that the law, even 
when logically and energetically carried out, is quite 
ineffective. The Continental system of registration is still 
more delusive. In Russia, where the authorities have the 
means of knowing the movements and habits of every 
individual, it may be possible to compel the registration of 
the majority of prostitutes, but in other countries it is 
impossible. The police everywhere comi^lain of the 
amount of “ clandestine ” prostitution, which they cannot 
control, and wliich tends always to increase, under the 
system, while the roll of inscribed women dwindles. The 
numbers alone are sufficient to prove the failure of the 
procedure; for instance, 311 and 270 in Dresden and 
Munich respectively (Zehnder, 1891), both capital towns 
and cities of pleasure containing over 300,000 inhabitants. 
Cologne, with only half the population, had double the 
number on the register at the same time. In Paris, which 
may be called the headquarters of Western vice, the dis- 
proportion between registered and clandestine prostitution 
has reduced the whole system to an absurdity. The 
number of women on the roll is not a tenth of the esti- 
mated number of prostitutes; nor is Berlin, with about 
3000 on the register, any better off. In Bordeaux, Brest, 
Lille, Lyons, and Marseilles the same jjrocess is going on 
(Reuss). It follows that the protection of health, which 
is the object aimed at by registration, is delusive in an 
equal degree. There are no means of ascertaining the 
amount of venereal disease existing in any town or country, 
except in Norway, and consequently no data for comparing 
one period or one place with another ; but wo know that all 
forms of such disease are still very prevalent in all large 
Continental towns, in spite of the system. The only exact 
figures available are the military returns, w^hich are of some 
value. It is in garrison towns of moderate size that com- 
jjulsory registration is likely to bo most efficiently carried 
out and to produce the most decided results, because the 
women with whom soldiers consort are by their character 
and habits least able to elude the vigilance of the police. 
The following table gives the proportion of admissions to 
hospital from all forms of venereal tliseaso in the Gorman, 
Prench, Austrian, and British forces since 1876. It may 
he added that the proportion in the Russian army is 
almost identical with the Prcnch, while the Italian figures 
are slightly higher than the Austrian. It is therefore 
unnecessary to give thorn : — 


AdmimmiHpcT 1000 in JSurojiean Arniirs, 


Year. 

Oenuan. 

Trench. 

Austrian. 

BritiHh 

(Honie). 

British 

(India). 

1876 . 

28*8 


65 *8 

146-5 

203-6 

1877 . 

30-0 

07-8 

OB-9 

153*2 

224*4 

1878 . 

36-0 

SO -7 

75*4 

175-5 

291*6 

1879 . 

38*5 

08-7 

81*4 

179-6 

253*3 

1880 . 

31*9 

05*8 

7S-7 

245*9 

249*0 

1881 . 

39*2 

60*6 

790 

245*5 

260*6 

1882 . 

41*0 

62*0 

73*7 

246*0 

206-6 

1883 . 

38*2 

58-9 

73*3 

260*0 

271*3 

188d . 

34*5 

52*1 

73*6 

270*7 

293*5 

im . 

32*6 

50-7 1 

69*0 

275*4 

342*6 

1886 . 

29*7 , 

49*6 

05*8 

267*1 

385*8 

1887 * 

28*6 ; 

51*6 i 

64*4 

252*9 

301*4 

1888 . 

26*8 

46*7 ! 

65*4 

224*6 

372*2 

1889 . 

26-7 ; 

45*8 1 

65-3 

212-1 

481*6 

1890 . 

26-7 

43*8 ! 

65-4 

212*4 

503*6 

1891 . 

27-2 

43-7 

63*7 

197*4 j 

400-7 

1892 . 

27-9 

44*0 

61-6 

201*2 

409-9 

1898 . 

#• . 

42*8 i 

04*5 

194*6 

466*0 

1894 . 

■ • . 

40*9 1 

64-8 

182*4 

511*4 

! 1895 , . ! 

i 1 

... 

... 

... 

173*8 

522-3 


The most striking thing in this table is the enormous 
difference between tho^ Continental and the British figures. 
To make the conipfiri.s<;n more eonipleto, we will add the 
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following, which gives the average admissions per 1000 for 
the three years 1890-92 : — 


German. 

French. 

Rus- 

sian. 

Aus- 

trian. 

Italian. 

U.S.A. 

British 

(Home). 

Bi-itish 

(India). 

Dutch 

(Indies). 

27-2 

43*6 

43 -0 

63*5 

71*3 

77-4 

203*6 

438*0 

455*6 


It is clear at once that troops in the East stand upon 
an entirely different footing from those in the West, the 
Dutch figures being even higher than the British; we 
may therefore put them aside for the moment. Compar- 
ing the rest, we notice that not only are the British figures 
enormously higher than the Continental, but the latter 
also show very large discrepancies; and since all the 
foreign troops are under the same protective system, we 
may conclude that other factors must be taken into 
account. The discipline maintained, the character of the 
soldiers themselves, and the procedure with regard to 
admission into hospital, no doubt all affect the returns. 
Eurther, a sort of epidemic rise and fall is to be noted. 
AIL the returns given in the first table show a simultaneous 
rise for several years, beginning with 1876; and having 
reached a maximum, each shows a progressive fall, likewise 
lasting over several years. This points to another dis- 
turbing factor. It is convincingly shown by the figures 
for the protected districts in the United Kingdom before, 
during, and after the period of protection. In 1864 — that 
is, just before the first Contagious Diseases Act came into 
operation — the proportional figure was 260 ; ten years later 
it had fallen to 126; but in 1883 it had risen again to 
234, in spite of the protection. Then, protection being 
removed, it rose to 276, but afterwards fell again X}ro- 
gressively to 191 in 1895, without any protection. It is 
therefore evident that in interpreting the statistics allow- 
ance must be made for large fluctuations due to causes 
quite independent of the protective system. The margin 
of difference, however, between the British and Con- 
tinental returns is so large that, when all allowances have 
been made, it is impossible to doubt that a considerable 
degree of real protection is afforded to soldiers by the 
system. This conclusion is confirmed by the comparatively 
high returns for the somewhat exotic army of the United 
Htates, and still more by tho Indian statistics. They rose 
gradually, it is true, during the cantonment system, but 
when that was dropped disease increased with shocking 
rapidity. Between 1887 and 1895 the admissions for 
primary syiffiilis rose from 75*5 to 174T per 1000, and 
those for secondary syphilis from 29*4 to 84*9. 

The broad conclusion is that under special conditions, 
and when rigidly enforced, registration and medical exam- 
ination do to a considerable extent fulfil the purpose of 
protecting health. Their failure, to do so among the popu- 
lation at large and under the ordinary conditions of life is 
not surprising when we regard tho amount of venereal 
disease which stiU occurs even among soldiers protected by 
the most rigorous measures and under the most favourable 
conditions. 

A general view of the whole subject suggests no pleasant 
or hopeful conclusions. Prostitution appears ^ to be 
inseparable from human society in large communities. ^ In 
different coxmtries and ages it has in turn been patronized 
and prohibited, ignored and recognized, tolerated and con- 
demned, regulated and let alone, flaunted and concealed. 
Christianity, the greatest moral force in the history of 
mankind, has repeatedly and systematically attacked it 
with a scourge in one hand and balm in the other ; but 
the effect has been trifling or transient. Nor have aU the 
social and administrative resources of modem civilization 
availed to exercise an effective control- The elementary 
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laws on which prostitution rests are stronger than the 
artificial codes imposed by moral teaching, conventional 
standards, or legislatures; and attempts at repression 
only lead to a change of form, not of substance. It 
survives all treatment; and though it may coexist with 
national vigour, its extravagant development is one of the 
signs of a rotten and decaying civilization. In Western 
communities the traffic is not carried on so openly as in 
the East, nor is it exploited for purposes of public revenue, 
as among the ancients and in the Middle Ages ; a veil of 
reticence and secrecy, for the most part of a transparently 
flimsy character, is thrown over it ; but whatever is gained 
in public decency is counterbalanced by other attendant 
evils. Two, in particular, are fostered by the policing of 
prostitution. One is the system of blackmail levied by 
the executive. The scandal has been most notorious in 
the United States, but it exists everywhere, and is a con- 
stant source of profound corruption. The other is the 
growth of the most degraded class that ever disgraced the 
name of man — ^the creatures who five upon the earnings 
of individual prostitutes, with whom they cohabit. They 
are called soutemwrs in France, Imu in Germany, cadets 
in New York, and by various slang names in Great Britain. 
They are all criminals. They flourish chiefly on the 
Continent, where they exist in large and ever-increasing 
numbers ; but they fffid their way everywhere, and are a 
dangerous menace to society. They are not altogether 
new. The Elizabethan drama is full of references to men 
who took toll of prostitutes in return for protective 
services in the old days of persecution; but they have 
been greatly fostered by the modern system, under which 
women find it necessary or convenient to have the cover of 
a man, who can pass for a husband and baffle the police. 
Thus the law is evaded on the one hand by the corruption 
of those who administer it, and on the other by the appear- 
ance of a class of criminal idlers more degraded than any 
other — both greater evils than the traffic which the law 
is intended, but fails, to control. There are no data for 
comparing the extent of profligacy at present existing in 
Western communities with that in other countries or in 
former times, but the unmentionable facts which come 
constantly to the knowledge of the police dee moeurs, and 
less frequently to the ear of doctors and lawyers, leave 
no doubt that in intensity of vice the great centres of 
modem civilization have nothing whatever to learn from 
Corinth, imperial Rome, ancient Egypt, or modem China. 
The classical obscenities dug up and relegated to museums 
are far surpassed by the photographic abominations pre- 
pared to-day in Paris or in Amsterdam. The gross per- 
version and abuse of the sexual instinct implied by these 
excesses may be a passing phase, but it is a phase which 
has always marked the decadence of great nations. It is 
undoubtedly accompanied by a general tendency towards 
increase of the volume of prostitution. Improvement in 
the conditions of life among the poor ought to tend in the 
opposite direction, by removing one of the most potent 
causes of the traffic, but it is more than counterbalanced 
by the rising standard of luxury and comfort which 
accompanies it, by the aggregation of the people more and 
more into great cities, and by their craving for amusement. 
The growth of prostitution has already left its marks on 
the marriage- and birth-rates of the most highly civilized 
Western communities. 

In 1900 the Prussian Government made an attempt, with the 
co-operation of the medical corporations, to ascertain the amount 
of venereal disease prevalent in the Idhgdom. Circular questions 
were addressed to all members of the meffical profession requesting 
them to report the number of mtients suffering from those dis- 
order in their practice at the date of 1st Aprfl. Answers were 
sent in by 63 per cent., and the aggregate number of patients was 
40,902. From this datum it is calculated that the number of 
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persons attacked in the course of a year is at the very least 500,000 
in Prussia alone {vide Hygieniseke Rundschau, April 1902). 

Authokities. — Amos. Stede Regulation of Vice, — Committee 
OF Fifteen (New York). The Social Ecil. — Conf]£iienoe Inteh- 
NATiON ALE (Brussels, 1899). Comptes Reudus. — Fiaux. LaRro^ 
stitviim en Belgique, — Gibbon. DecUm and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, — Henne-am-Ehyn. Die Gehrechen der Sitten-polizei, 
Paeent-DijohItelet. Be la Prostitution dans la mile de Paris, 
— Keitss. La Prostitution, — Von Raumee. Ocachichte der 
Hohenstaufen,—^AXiGEB., History of Prostitution, — Soiilegel. 
Histoire de la Prostitution cn Qhine , — Schkank. Die Prostitu,- 
tioQi in Wien, — STtJEMBR. Die Prostitution in Russland . — ^Tak- 
NOWSKY. La Prostitution, — Zehndee. Die Gcfahren der 
Prostitution, (a. SL.) 

Protection. — Protectionism includes a system of 
commercial policy and a body of economic doctrine, which 
in their modern forma are the outgrowth of the 
commercial and industrial development of the poucy,^ 
past century. The common definition of pro- 
tection as a policy is the attempt to develop a manufac- 
turing industry by a system of discriminating duties U])on 
manufactured goods imported from foreign countries. Jhit 
thia is far too narrow a definition to suit the luodoru use 
of the term, though tlie notion of discriminating tariffs is 
common and, we may say, basal to all definitions. Pro- 
tection as a policy includes not only discriminating tariffs, 
but also a large number of other features su]>|)leniontaiy 
to this fundamental one and designed to emphasize its 
purpose. Thus a scheme of bounties and ]>remiuius, 
of rebates and drawbacks, is everywhere consi(lere<l an 
essential element of the protective system. Nor is it any 
longer limited to the encouragement of manufactures, but 
includes as well the protection of agriculture, forestr}', 
mining, fishing, shipping, &c. In short, one cannot give 
a comprehensive and satisfactory definition of protection 
to-day without giving it a much wider scope than that of 
a system of protective duties upon iuaunfactiii*ing industry. 

Many of its advocates claim, and witli s(unc show of 
reason, that the term protection, as now use<l to (hNs<‘ribe 
the commercial policy of a nation, slioiild l>e so (h*iim‘d 
as to include all the moans by which a country umlertukt^H 
to secure tluough the i)ositive efforts of the Ciovi^nmuuit 
the complete industrial and commercial development of all 
its resources and of all its parts. As its object is thus 
comprehonsivo, its justification is to be found in a seri<*s 
of arguments based upon political, cconomicj, ami social 
considerations. From this point of view the prote(jti\’e 
policy embraces not merely the system of <liserhuiual.iug 
import duties in favour of home products — iiulustrial, 
agricultural, and mining, with which the policy began in 
the United States, for example — but also the system of 
bounties offered for the introduction and establish mc^nt of 
now industries; the policy of restricted immigration of 
the less desirable classes of labourers, combimMl with tlu^. 
positive inducemonts to the skilled labour of other cotmtries 
to transfer itself to the one in (prostion; the systmu of 
disci^inating or prohibitive tommgo duties, known as 
Navigation Acts ; the system of developing fon^ign mar- 
kets by an active ];>olicy directed towai'ds Bccuring advan- 
tages for home products in foreign countries. In a word, 
all those pecuniary or other sacrifices whiclx a country may 
make in order to develoj) its material resources and esttib- 
lii^ develop, and foster industry and comnuTn*. In this 
wide sense the comprehensive policy adopted by the 
United States, for example, includes the making of a 
careful geological and botanical survey of the whole 
country in order to discover and open up the vast natural 
wealth of its domain in its mines, forests, and fields ; the 
establishment of experiment stations to tost the uacfulnesH 
of new crops or means of making old crops more valuable ; 
the stocking of its rivers with fish and the afforcHting of 
its mountains ; the introduction of new or more valuable 
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breeds of live stock j the building of railways and canala, 
and the offering of inducements to private parties to 
undertake similar enterprises ; the deepening of its rivers 
and harbours, (fee . ; and, finally, the development, at public 
expense, of a scheme of technical and commercial education 
— lower and higher — adapted to discover and train all 
the talent in the community available for developing the 
industry and commerce of the country. 

If such an account of the features of a protective policy 
is objected to on the ground that free trade countries like 
Great Britain have also adopted some of them, it may be 
replied, that in so far as they have done so, they have 
adopted the principle of protection, namely, that Government 
shaU adopt a 2 ^ositive j^olicy looking towards the develop- 
ment, by Government aid if necessary, of new branches of 
commerce and industry and the firmer establishment of 
old branches. It may further be i^ointed out that the 
countries which have adopted the jjrotective policy most 
fully — ^the United States, France, Germany, and Russia — 
have most consistently followed out the policy here indi- 
cated, and in all these countries it has been the socalled 
protectionist i)arty which has identified itself most fully 
with the comprehensive policy here suggested. 

As a doctrine, i:>rotection is the set of principles by 
which this i^olicy of Government aid to industry is justified, 
and these i^rinci^jlcs have been elaborated hand 
docM^e*^ in hand with the development of the so-called 
protective i^olicy, sometimes outrunning its actual 
application and advocating its further extension, more 
often lagging behind and seeking for means of explaining 
and defending what had already been done. The present | 
development of the system and theory of protection is a 
result of the growing predominance of capitalism in modern 
society, combined with the tendency of modern politics 
towards the organization and development of great national 
states, with the resulting desire to secure their industrial 
as well as their political independence. It has been further 
favoured in certain w'^ays by the fact that the financial 
needs of modern states require a resort to indirect taxation, 
thus making it easier for the cajiitalistic forces to exidoit 
the tax system for their owm benefit ; w'hile the wars of 
the 19tli century have favoux'cd in many w^ays the 
tendency towards the adoi^tion of s])ecial means, like high 
discriminating duties, to accomjdish this end. Hand in 
hand with this has gone a steady tendency to sec in the 
state a 2 )owerful means of promoting the develoimxont of 
trade and industry, and a growing disbelief in the more 
extreme forms of the free trade doctrine, such as the tyj)© 
known as Mancliesterism, the theory of the laissez fdire^ 
laisaez pamr school of economics and politics. 

Protection, both as a doctrine and i>olicy, can bo best 
understood by examining the course of its development in 
those countries adoixting it most consistently, Germany 
and the United States offer the two most striking examples 
of great modern nations acloi)ting a system of i)rotection 
and develoi)ing under its influence. They may in a 
certain sense serve as tyixcs of the kind of state which 
in the 19th century has accei^ed and defended, in its 
I)olitics at any rate, the so-called i)rotectivo system. In 
both cases the high protective system was associated with 
the develoiimcnt of nationality, of industry, of cajntalism, 
and of a financial system which favoured the growth of 
certain elements of the protective policy. 

The protective system in the United States began with 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1789, and found its 
first formal defence in the celebrated report of 
Alexander Hamilton on manufactures. The ar- 
gument and the movement were largely academic. 
As there was no strong manufacturing interest in existence, 
so there was no organized cajntalistic effort to secure 


manipulation of the tariff duties in the interest of special 
industries. There was general agreement, however, that 
it would be desirable to develop a manufacturing industry 
in the colonies if it were practicable. A high degree of 
natural protection was already afforded by the cost of 
transportation. It was felt, therefore, that a small duty on 
manufactures would probably serve the jmrpose, since the 
development of the manufactures would favour the pro- 
duction of raw material, which would therefore need no 
special encouragement. It was also felt that a small duty, 
continued for a few years, would result in the establishment 
of the industry on such a firm basis that all duties might 
be abolished. The introduction of this form of protection, 
ie., discriminating duties upon imported goods, was 
greatly assisted, if not originally caused, by the fact that 
the new Government needed money, which could most 
easily be obtained by customs duties. Thus all those 
parties which were opposed to direct taxes joined their 
efforts with those interested in securing protective dutiesj 
in order to commit the Government to the policy of basing 
its revenue system on a tariff on imports. To these 
considerations must be added the further one, that the 
country had jnst thrown off political dependence on Europe, 
and felt that it must now become industrially independent 
also, if it were to be a great nation. These influences, 
then, namely, firstly, the desire of the statesmen of the time 
to create a revenue system for the Federal Government 
which would make it absolutely independent of the states ; 
secondly, the wish to develop an industry which would serve 
the needs of the new country while it promoted its com- 
plete independence of the Old World, conspired to commit 
the Federal Government from the beginning to a policy of 
protection based upon a system of discriminating duties. 
At the same time a system of discriminating tonnage dues 
and i)rohibitory regulations relating to foreign shipping 
in the coasting trade was adopted to i)romote and foster the 
shipping interest. 

Industry and commerce began to thrive as never before, 
largely because of the absolute free trade which the consti- 
tution had secured among the states of the Union. The 
long struggle between France and Great Britain, extending 
from 1806 to 1812, for the jpossession of the commerce 
and the trade of the world, combined with the retaliatory 
measures of the American Government itself, jjractically 
destroyed American commerce for a time, and finally led 
to the British- American war of 1812, which closed in 
1815, The financial system of the Federal Government 
during this war was based on getting the largest possible 
returns from the customs, so that the duties were screwed 
up still higher. The ten years period of non-intercourse, 
while it had seriously injured American commerce, had 
fostered the growth of American manufacturing ; and when 
tlie close of the war of 1812 brought with it an enormous 
influx of foreign goods, particularly from the i?lctlioric 
warehouses and factories of England, it looked for a time 
as though the new American industries were destined to 
vanish as raindly as they had grown uj). And now for 
the first time ai^peared a strong, well-developed, capitalistic 
party, which was, in spite of some drawbacks, destined to 
grow until it became one of the most characteristic features 
of the politics of the republic. 

The manufacturers of the country determined the tariff 
policy of the country, and with few reverses pursued a 
steadily advancing course of victory down to the close^ of 
the 19th century- They secured the maintenance of high 
duties at the close of the war of 1812, and managed to in- 
crease them steadily until the reaction of 1830-33, when 
they were forced to content themselves with a lower rate, 
which continued, with a slight interruption in 1842-46, 
until the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861,. This was an 
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Opportunity which, they knew how to utilize to the greatest j 
advantage. During the war, when the Government was 
forced to exploit every possible source of revenue, the pro- 
tectionist party knew how to turn the necessities^ of the 
Government to its advantage. The rate of duties was 
pressed ever higher j and when the war closed, and the 
could again be lowered, the protectionist managers 
knew how to lower or remit altogether the non-protective 
duties, and thus keep high, and even advance to a stiU 
higher point, the duties which protected them from foreign 
competition. 

In the meantime the country was turning from agri- 
culture to manufactures at an unprecedented rate. The 
manufacturing party was becoming ever stronger and 
more aggressive. As it had also been the national party, 
it profited by the enormous development of the nationalist 
sentiment during and after the war. It now became 
patriotic to favour the development of a national industry. 
It was treason to advocate free trade — that had been the 
policy of the slave-holders* party, and the Slave-Holders* 
Eebellion, as the Civil War was called, had drawn its 
strength largely from the free trade sentiment. The 
policy of the protectionist party had expanded with the 
growth of the country and the necessity of coming to 
terms with the antagonistic elements. Thus at first the 
platform of the protectionists had been one of reasonably 
low duties on manufactured commodities, low duties on 
half-manufactured, and no duties at all on raw material. 
But as the country advanced, and it was seen how the 
interests of manufacturing had been quickened by the 
policy of discrimination, those engaged in producing raw 
materials and half-manufactured commodities demanded 
that they too should be considered. As this concession 
had to be made by the manufacturers, they were compelled 
to justify it by other arguments than those used at first. 
The infant-industry argument gave place to the proposition, 
that as long as the prices of raw materials and labour were 
higher in America than abroad, it would be necessary to 
maintain countervailing duties at least equal to this differ- 
ence, in order to protect American industry. One branch 
after another of manufacturing or agriculture was included 
and given the benefit of protection. In order to have a 
satisfactory theoretical basis for such a policy, the theory 
was advanced that foreign trade was a necessary evil, to 
be diminished as much as possible. The ideas were ad- 
vanced and spread throughout the country : that the home 
market should be reserved for home products; that the 
labourers should be protected against the influx of foreign 
cheap labour (Chinese Exclusion Acts; restrictive immi- 
gration laws); that prices should be kept high, so as to 
enable employers to pay high wages ; that shipping should 
be encouraged by subsidies, the sugar industries by 
bounties ; -that the nation should become ever more inde- 
pendent of foreign nations for all its industrial products, 
and capable of holding its own against the world in 
industry as well as in arms. 

The protective party has been the national party during 
a time when the greatest question before the American 
people was whether it was to be one nation, or two, or 
twenty, and it naturally profited by the inevitable victory 
of nationalism ; it has always stood for honest payment of 
national and state debts, if not in the standard according 
to which they were contracted, in a still better one, and it 
has profited naturally by this attitude in a country where 
the development of trade and industry was rapidly and 
steadily towards a capitalistic state of society in which such 
policy is favoured ; it has stood for a vigorous and active 
independence in the field of world politics, and it has 
naturally profited by this fact in a country which was 
rapidly forging ahead to take its place among the greatest 
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of ftYiatiTig nations, and with an ever-increasing seK-con- 
sciousness was ready to assert itself among the nations of 
the world ; it has stood for free labour against slave labour, 
and consequently profited here again in a country whose 
greatest conflict turned upon the question whether the 
system of slave labour should be extended or not; it has 
stood for high wages for American labourers, and in words 
at any rate has advocated a policy directed to protecting 
them against competition with the “ pauper labour *' of the 
Old World. It has stood for Government activity in the 
direction of developing railways and canals ; of establishing 
education upon national lines, making it free, in all grades 
from the kindergarten to the university, to all citizens of 
the republic, and it has profited by this association iu a 
country where all influences were telling iu favour of this 
tendency. In short, whatever one may think of the 
wisdom or folly of trying to develop national industry by 
a system of discriminating duties, the protective party aa 
such in the United States has been on the ]>r()gri‘.ssivo side 
of so many of the deep questions of l^ational importance 
that it has obtained and kept the allegiance of tliousauda 
of men who would have been glad to see a change, or in- 
deed a reversal, in the tariff policy of the party. 

The history of tlie tariff policy in Germany lias Ix'on 
very similar to that of the United States, lieginiiing 
with the establishment of absolute free trade 
among the various German states in the (.earlier 
customs union, it extended this policy, by tlie establish- 
ment of the North German Oonfodcnition and the j»e\v 
German Empire, to all the states now imduded in the 
federation. The long-wishod-for political union meant 
political indeiiendenco, and when polith'al indeptmdeuce 
was once achieved, industrial and coiumennal inde]iend« 
enco were next desired. Within the ('lupirc itself it was 
necessary, if the now organization were to be strong and 
vigorous, that the central government should l)tx:onu‘ inde- ’ 
pendent of the individual stiites ; and tins cmild l>t> 
effected by giving it a I'ovenue systeTii bascxl ujjon import 
duties, which in the long run has enabled tin*, central govern < 
ment to subsidize the state govermuenl.s, and thus bring 
thorn still further under its inllncnce. 'Pn develop this sys 
tom the political support of sonuj strong ])arty was needed. 
This party was found in the ]>rotectioniHt (‘hniu^nts, which 
liave thus again bocomo the national party in a state wliich 
was being rapidly nationalizotl ; the industrial )MU’iy in a 
society which was rapidly ])iisHing from tJui agridiultura! ti» 
the industrial condition ; tlie oa])itaUHti(^ party in a Hoeicty 
which was rapidly becoming capitalistic, in all its tout 
encies. It stood for industrial and comitKiroial, m well us 
IJolitical, independence of other eouutrujs, aiul thus witis. 
fled the longing for national unity and independence of 
a people which had suffered for centuries from disunion 
and de 2 )endenco. 

Those two examples may serve to explain how the two 
most i^werful industrial nations next to Britain have 
become and remained highly protetitlonist iu sentinuiut 
and in action for the last generation, and how they kith 
opened the 20th century with a more openly declared 
and a more fully devoloj;)od system of protCKttiou than 
ever before. 

Protection as a theory or doctrine is to a certain 
an outgrowth or modification of the old doctrines of 
mercantilism. In its modem fonn, however, it 
dates really from the celebrated Iteport on 
Manufactures made by Alexander Hamilton 
when Secretaiy of the U*S. Treasury in the year ^*^*^^** 
1791, The views there advanced have l)een further (level* 
oped by Friedrich List and Homy 0. Carey, mA have of 
late years been carried along somewhat different linoH to 
their logical conclusions by Simon N. Patten and George 
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Gunton. Starting from an argument in favour of tem- 
jDorary duties on manufactured goods imported from 
abroad until such time as the infant industry might take 
firm root, the development proceeded through List, who 
favoured the maintenance of such duties until the country 
had passed into the manufacturing stage as a whole, and 
then through Carey to Patten and Gunton, who maintain 
that a protective policy, extended to cover agriculture, trade, 
and mining, should be preserved as the permanent policy 
of the country until the entire world is one nation, or all 
nations have reached the same level of political, economic, 
and social efficiency. The protective policy, which a 
century ago was to be, in the view of its advocates, 
temporary and partial, has become to-day, in the argu- 
ments of its apologists, permanent and comprehensive. 
We must content ourselves hero with a brief statement of 
the arguments of the leading and most successful defenders 
of modern protectionism. 

Alexander Hamilton, at that time Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, submitted his celebrated Keport on Manufactures to 
the Congress of the United States on the 5th of 
Hamilton. 23ocember 1791. It is in a certain sense the first 
formulation of the modern doctrine of protection, and all 
later develoi)monts start from it as a basis. It is a 
positive argument directed to proving that the existence of 
manufacturing is necessary to the highest development of 
a nation, and that it may bo wisely promoted by various 
means, of which the most important is a system of dis- 
criminating duties upon foreign imports. Among the | 
objects to be attained by the development of a flourishing 
manufacturing industry are mentioned : — (1) Indei)endence 
of foreign nations for military and other essential supplies. 
(2) A positive augmentation of the produce and revenue 
of society growing out of (a) division of labour, {h) exten- 
sive use of machinery, (c) additional employment to 
classes of the community not ordinarily engaged in busi- 
ness. (3) An increase in the immigration of skilled 
labourers from foreign countries. (•1-) A greater scope for 
the diversity of talents and dispositions which discriminato 
men from each other. (5) A more ample and various 
field for enterprise. (6) In many cases a new, and in all 
a more certain and steady, demand for the surplus pro- 
duce of the soil. (7) A more lucrative and prosperous 
trade than if the country wore solely agricxiltural. 

Among tlie feasible means of promoting the dc^'olopment 
of such an industry ho mentions the following : — (1) Protect- 
ive duties, or duties on foreign articles which are the rivals 
•of the domestic ones, to be encouraged. (2) Prohibition of 
rival articles or duties ecpii valent to prohibition. (3) Prohibi- 
tion of the exportation of the materials of manufactures. 
(4) Pecuniary bounties. (5) Premiums. (G) Exemption 
of the materials of manufactures from duty. (7) Draw- 
backs of the duties which *aro imposed on the materials of 
manufactures. (8) The encouragement of now inventions 
and discoveries at home, and the introduction into the 
United Suites of such as may have been mode in other 
•countries; particularly those which relate to machinery. 
(9) Judicious regulations for the inspection of manufac- 
tured commodities. (10) The facilitating of the jjccuniary 
romittances from place to place. 

The above suggestions contain the outline of a com- 
prehensive scheme for developing the manufactiming 
resources of the country, and the United State.s has sub- 
sequently adopted, in one form or another, almost aU of 
these propositions. Hamilton considered that the duties, 
&c., would not have to bo very high nor very long con- 
tinued in order to accomplish their legitimate ends, after 
which they would become unnecessary, and would natur- 
ally be abolished. He conceded that, generally speaking, 
import duties were taxes on the consumer, and* flierefore 


burdens — but burdens which might well be temporarily 
borne for the sake of the ultimate advantage arising from 
cheaper goods and diversified industries. He emphasized 
also the advantage of a home market for agricultural pro- 
ducts, and seemed to think that the United States had to 
pay the cost of transportation both on the agricultural 
products it exported and the manufactured goods it im- 
ported. This report remained the armoury from which 
the protectionists drew their weapons of offence and 
defence for two generations, and it has not yet ceased to 
be the centre around which the theoretical contest is 
waged even to-day in Germany and France as well as in 
the United States. 

The next great theorist in this field was the German, 
Friedrich List, who, while an exile in the United States, 
became imbued with protectionist ideas, and 
after doing substantial service for them in the 
country of his adoption, returned to Germany to do battle 
for them there. He pubhshed his National Bystmi of 
Political Economy in Germany in the year 1841. It had 
great and immediate success, and has exercised a wide 
influence in Europe on theoretical discussion as well as on 
practical pohtics. List, like Hamilton, looked on protec- 
tion as a temporary system designed to facilitate the 
passage of a country from an agricultural to a manufactm- 
ing state. He accepted free trade as generally and per- 
manently true, but suited for actual adoption only in that 
cosmopolitan era towards which the world is progressing. 

I But in order to prepare for this cosmopolitan period it is 
first necessary for each nation to develop its own resources 
in a complete and harmonious manner. A comprehensive 
group of national economies is the fundamental condition 
of a desirable world economy ; otherwise there would be a 
predominance of one or of a few nations, which would of 
itself constitute an imperfect civilization. Protection is a 
means of educating a nation, of advancing it from a lower 
to a higher state. He admits that it may involve a loss, 
but only in tlie sense that money expended for an educa- 
tion or an educational system is a loss, or that money 
spent for seed corn is a loss. To the cosmopolitan system 
of Adam Smith, List ox)poses the national vsystem as a 
l)roliminary and necessary stage. He favours the im^josi- 
tion of duties as the most efficient means of effecting the 
X^rotection which he has in mind. Agriculture will be 
sufficiently protected by the constant demand for its x>ro- 
ducts. The essence of his larger work is contained in a 
X>amx)hlot x^i-iblished in Philadelx)hia in 1827, entitled 
Outlmcs of American Political Economy. It is, in fact, 
a aeries of letters advocating the further development 
of the protective system already adopted in the tlnited 
States. 

The third great name in the history of x>rotection is 
tliat of Henry C, Carey, an American, in some ways the 
most distinguished and most influential of the followers of 
Hamilton and List. He was at first a strong free trader, 
then a x^rotectionist who believed in x^i^otoction 
as a preparation for free trade, and finally an 
xxnconpromising advocate of x>rotcction in all 
circumstances and for all nations. In him and in Simon 
N. Patten, the last, and in many respects the ablest, of the 
apologists for protection, we have the theoretical develop- 
ment corresponding to the x^ractical oixtcome of x^rotection 
as a comi^rchensive all-embracing scheme extending i^ro- 
toction to all branches of industry alike — agriculture, 
manufacturing, and mining — and aiming to be permanent 
in its form and ijolicy. As Patten expresses it : “Protec- 
tion now changes from a tempoi-axy expedient to gain 
specific ends (such as the establishment of manufactures), 
to a consistent endeavour to keep society dynamic and 
progressiva Protection has become part of a fixed 
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national policy to increase the value of labour %vitli the 
increase of productive power, and to aid in the spread of 
knowledge and skill, and in the adjustment^ of a people 
to its environment.” The object of protection has now 
become, in the view of the theoretical American protec- 
tionist, not an approximation to European industrial con- 
ditions, but as great a differentiation from them as 
possible. Carey’s works were translated into the leading 
European languages, and contributed doubtless to the 
spread of protectionist ideas, though the extreme form^ in 
which his views were expressed, and the rambling illogical 
method of exposition, repelled many who might otherwise 
have been attracted by the course of his thought. 

Economists of other schools, with the exception of the 
British, have allowed a relative validity to the doctrines 
of List; and even among British economists, Mill and 
some of his disciples have conceded the logical poasibihty 
of quickening the development of an industry by import 
duties in such a way as to result in more good than harm, 
though they have hardly been willing to acknowledge that 
it is practically possible. The historical school of political 
economists have generally admitted the reasonableness of 
protective policies at certain times and places, though 
usually finding the justification in political and social 
considerations rather than in economic. 

Authorities. — Alexander Hamilton. Heport on the SvHyect 
of Manufactures, commum^ed to the House of JRepresentaiives, 
6tli December 1791. — Friedrich List, jyas naii<yi(yaU System d^r 
politischeii Oekonomie, 7th ed. Introduction by Eheberg. Stutt- 
gart, 1883. Cotta. Enghsli translation by S. Lloyd, 1885. — Henry 
C. Carey, l^rmciples of SockiZ Science, 3 vola. Philadelphia, 
1858-59. Lippincotfc ; Harmony of Interests — Agricultvrail, Manu~ 
and ConrnercM^ Philadelphia. 3rd ed., 1872. Baird. — 
DifHRiNG. KritUche GrundUgung der VolJcswirthschaftslehre, 
1886 ; Kursus der National- nmd Socnal^koTwmie, 1873. — Francis 
Bowen. ATnerican Political JSconomy. New York, 1875. — 
Edmund J. James. StudieTi uber den Amerikanischen ZolUarif, 
Jena, 1877. Hermann Dufft. — Egbert Ellis Thompson. Poll- 
ticaZ Nconomy. Philadelphia, 1882, Porter and Coates. Protec- 
tion to Home Industries. New York, 1886. Appleton- — ^Ellis H, 
Egberts. Govermn&nt Bevenue, specially the American System, 
An argument for industrial freedom against the fallacies of free 
trade. Boston, 1884. Houghton, Mithiu and Go.— Henry M. 
Hoyt. ^ Protection v. Free Trade. The scientific validity and 
economic operation of defensive duties in the United States. Now 
York, 1886. Appleton.— George Gunton. Wealth aud JPtogress. 
New York, 1887. Appleton ; iVwaJjZes < 2 ^ /yociaiJ AfcoJiowi^/. Now 
York, 1891. G. P. Putnam's Sons.— Simon N, Patten. JEconomic 
Basis of Protection. Philadelphia, 1890. Lippincott. — Ugo 
Eabbeno. The American Commercial Policy, London, 1895. 
Macmillan and Go. — Ganilh. ThAoHe de V%xmomie PolitiQus, 
1822. — Dumesnil-Marigny. Jjes Ubre-dchangistea et les protec- 
tionistes amciliis, 1860. 

Protectorates.— “ftotectorate,” which WHS a 
few years ago rarely named in books on international law, 
is now a common term to describe the relation between 
two states, one of which exercises control, great or small, 
direct or indirect, over the other. It is significant of the 
rare use of the term until recent times, that the word does 
not occur in Sir G. 0. Lewis’s book on The Government 
cf jD&p&ndew%es, Tet the relation is very ancient. There 
have always been states which dominated their neighbours, 
but which did not think fit to annex Ihem formally. It 
has always been politic for powerful states to facilitate 
and hide schemes of aggrandizement under euphemistic 
expressions; to cloak subjection or dependence by de- 
scribing it in words inoffensive or strictly applicable to other 
relations, A common problem has been how to reduce 
a state to submission or subordination while ostensibly 
preserving its independence or existence; to obtain power 
while escaping responsibility and the expenditure attend- 
ing the establishment of a regular administration. Engel- 
hardt (Les* Protectorats Andects et Modemes) and other 
writers on the subject have collected a large number 


of instances in antiquity in which a true protectorate 
existed, even though the name was not used. Thus the 
Hegemony of Athens as it existed about 4:67 b.c. was a 
form of protectorate; though the subject states wore 
termed allies, the so-called “allies” must in all important 
legal matters resort to Athens (Moyor, Geschichte der 
Mterthvms, iii. s. 274). 

In dealing with dependent nations Romo used terms 
which veiled subjection (Gairal, Les Protectorats Inter- 
nationaux, 26). Thus the relationshijj of subject or 
dependent cities to the dominant Power was described as 
that of clientes to the patronus (Marquardt, Jiomische 
Staatsvenoaltvmg, 2nd ed., i. 80). Such cities might also 
be described as dvitates foederatce or civitates lilierm. 
Another expression of the same fact vras that certain 
communities had come under the power of tho Roman 
people ; in deditionem or in fidem popmli Mouuini venire 
(Marquardt, Homische Staatsverwaltunf/, i. 73, 81), The 
kingdoms of Numidia, Macedonia, Syria, and Perganmm 
were examples of protected states, their rulers being 
termed inservientes. The Romans drew a distinction 
between foedera cequot and foedera iniqua. The latter 
created a form of protectorate. But the protected state 
remained free. This is explained in a passage of tlie 
Digest, 49. 15. 7 : “ Liber autom i>opulus est is, qui nullius 
alterius populi potestati cst subject us, sive is fcecleratua 
est; item sive sequo foedere in ainicitiam venit, sive fiedere 
comprehensum est, ut is populus alterius populi inajestatoxu 
comiter conservaret Hoc enim adjicitur, ut iutelligatur 
alterum pojiulum sui^eriorem esse : mm ut iutelligatur 
alterum non esse liberum ” (Marquardt, Himurhe ^Staats- 
verwaltung, 2nd ed., i. p. 46, aud the iusttuices collected 
by Puffendorf, 8. c. 9. 4). 

In mediaeval times this relation existed, and the term 
protection was in use. But tho relation of subordination 
of one state to another was generally expresst'd iu tt^nns of 
feudal law. One stato was doomed the vassal of anotluir ; 
the ruler of one did homage to the ruler of auotlu^r. Iu his 
book He let Hipublvpte Bodin treats of ihiur qui mnt ru 
protection (1, c. 7), or, as the Latin text has it, tlr, patrtM'iuH* 
et clientela. In Bodin’s view such states ndaiu tluor 
sovereignty (1. c. 8). Discussing the question wheihtT a 
prince who becomes a dims of another 1 o.s(jh his viuJrstnSf 
he concludes that, unlike tho true vassal, the dims is not 
deprived of sovereignty: “ Nihilomiuns in Lvderihus et 
pacis actionibus, qino inter principos aut pojiulos societati*. 
et amicitia conjunctissimoH sancientur ; cam vim haU't, at 
nec alter alter! parent, ncc iinporet : sod at alter altcrriurt 
majestatem observaro, sine ulla majostatis miuutione tituea. 
tur. Itaque jus illud clientelaro sou protectionis omnititn 
maximum ac pulchorrimum inter ]>rincipes cerwtitnr” (1. cv 
7). Elsewhere Bodin remarks, “Jo mot de protc^ctiou cst 
special et n’emporte aucuno subjection do celuy <pii est on 
protection.” Ho distinguishoH tho relation of setf/mur aiul 
vassal from that of protectcur and adherent. Ah to whctlusr 
the protected state or prince is sovi*n‘jgu, lie rumarkH, 
“ je tiens qu’il demoure sovoraiu, ct n’o.st Hubjt^et.” 
He makes clear his conception of prottsrtion by adding, 
“l’advou4 ou adherant doit estre oxompto do la puis-siiucc 
du protecteur s’il contreviont aiuc traictew do protection. 
Voila done plus grande seurcti de k protection, eVst 
empeacher s’il est possible que les protcicteurs ne soyont 
saisis des fortresses,” <kc. (p. 649, ed. 1580). Romctmies 
letters of protection wore granted by a prince tf> a weak 
state; thus Louis XIIL granted in 1641 such letters to 
the Prince of Monaco (Gairal, 81). 

Reverting to the distinction in Roman law, Qrotius and 
Puffendorf, in common with many other writerH, treat 
protection as an instance of unequal trtiaticH; that is, 
“when either the promises are unequal, or when either of 
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the parties is obliged to harder conditions (Be Jwre Belli 
et Pojcis^ 1. c. 13. 21 j Be Jure Naturae^ 8. c. 9). 

The following are some definitions of “ protectorate ** : — 

■“ Principis privilegium, quo ne alicui vis inferatur, cavetur, 
eumque in protectioTiem suscipit.” Ducange : 
Definitions La situation d’uu etat a Tegard dhin autre moins 
^ect^te, auquel il a i^romis son appui d’une 

maniere permanent ’’ (M. Gairal, 52) ; a definition 
applicable only to certain simple forms of this relation. 
“Pour le protege, uue condition de mi-souverainete sub- 
stituee k la pleine independence que comporte le regime de 
simple protection” (p. 58). “La situation respective de 
deux etats do puissance in^galo, dont Tun contracts 
Ibbligation 2 )ermanente de defcndre I’autre, et en outre de 
le diriger” (p. G2). “Unter einem Protektorat versteht 
man cin Schutzverhaltniss zwischen zwei Staaten des 
Inhalts, das der eine Staat, dor Oberstaat oder schutz- 
herrliche Staat, zum dauernde Schutze des anderen 
Staates — des Schutzstaatos oder Understaates — verpflich- 
test ist ; wofiir ihm oin mohr oder wcitgehendor Einfluss 
auf die auswartigen Angelcgeuheiten dosselben und 
theilweise auch dcsson innore Verhaltnisso eingcraiimt ist” 
(von Stengel, Bie cleut&chen Schutzgebiete^ 11). “ The mark 

of a protected state or people, whether civilized or un- 
civilized, is that it cannot maintain political intercourse 
with foreign powers except through or by permission of 
the protecting state ” (Hall, Foreign JurMietion of the 
British Grown^ 218). “ A British protectorate is a country 
which is not within British dominions,^ but as regards its 
foreign relations is under the exclusive control of the 
King, so that its Government cannot hold direct com- 
munication with any other foreign Power, nor a foreign 
Power with that Government” (Jenkyns, Bri.tish Buie 
OLnd Jurisdiction beyond the Beas^ 105), 

The term is used very loosely. Often it designates a 
relation which it is doomed politic to leave indefinite: 
a state desires to obtain the reality of con(j[uost without 
the responsibilities attaching thereto. It may moan 
no more than what it says, “ One state agrees to 
protect or guarantee the safety of another*” The teim is 
also employed to describe any relation of a political 
superior to an inferior state. It is also used as the 
equivalent of suzerainty. As appears from the article 
Suzerainty, the terms are distinguishable. But both 
imply a desire to carry out changes without friction and 
not to break uj) ancient forms ; both proceed on the plan 
of securing the substance of power while allowing the 
weaker state a semblance of its old constitution. 

Certain protectorates originate in treaties ; others have 
been imposed by force. Some are accompanied by occuj>a- 
tion, in which case it is difficult to distinguish them from 
annexation. Thus the treaty of May 1881, Article 21, 
between Prance and Tunis, i,)rovides for the occupation of 
strategical points by the army of the i)rotecting state. 
The establishment of a protectorate may bo akin to a 
guarantea Oencially, however, the former implies a 
closer relation than a guarantee; and the two relations 
may bo widely different, as may be soon by conii)aring 
treaties of guarantcjc with the treaty establishing the 
I^rotectorato of Tunis. 

Strictly speaking, a protectorate cannot exist over a 
domain uninhabited or ruled by no organized state; in 
such cases the elements of the true protectorates are 
wanting* But the distinction is not adhered to. The 
difficulty of defining the relations between the protected 
and protecting states is greater, because a protectorate 
may imply a condition of transition : a contractual^ or 
limited relation of sbite to state, more or less rapidly 
changing into true iiniou. 

It has been the policy of the British Government in 


India to establish on the frontiers, as elsewhere, pro- 
tectorates. The political advantages of the system are 
pointed out in Sir A. Lyall’s Rise and Expan- 
sion of the British Bominion in India. It 
is a system “ whereby the great conquering or 
commercial peoples masked, so to speak, their 
irresistible advance ” ; it was much practised by the Homans 
in Africa and Asia ; it has been chiefly applied in modern 
times in India (p. 326). The Indian states are some- 
times described as “ Feudatory States,” sometimes 
“ Independent and Protected States ” (Twiss), sometimes 
“Mediatized States” (Chesney), sometimes “Half- 
Sovereign,” sometimes as in a position of “ subordinate 
alliance” (Lord Salisbury, Parliamentary Papers^ 1897 
[c. 8700], p. 27). The Interpretation Act, 1889 (52 and 
53 Yict. c. 63, c. 18), refers to the Indian native princes 
as under the “ suzerainty ” of the British Crown. These 
states are really generis^ and their precise position can be 
understood only by a private examination of the treaties 
affecting them. The following are the chief points as to 
which Indian states are subject to English law: — (1) the 
Governor-General is empowered to make laws for servants 
of the British Government and European and native Indian 
subjects of his Majesty ; (2) British laws are in force in 
certain parts of the native states, e.g.^ in cantonments; 
(3) native princes have adopted certain British laws, 
e.y., the Indian Penal Code; (4) they have no external 
relations with foreign states ; (5) the king is the donor of 
honours; (6) Acts of Parliament affect them indirectly 
by directly affecting the British agent; (7) they receive 
advice, which may be akin to commands. (See also 
Ilbert*a Government of India^ 142.) 

Among the chief British protectorates are : the African 
group, consisting of British Central Africa, East Africa, 
Uganda and Zanzibar, Basutoland, and British 
Bechuanaland ; the Indian group, consisting of 
the protected chiefs near Aden, and the island of 
Socotra and Somali ; the Malay group, consisting 
of the ]\Ialay States in the Borneo peninsula and in 
Borneo, the protectorates of North Borneo, Brunei, and 
Sarawak; the Pacific group, consisting of a few islands, 
includnig Harvey Islands j^rotectorato and Gilbert Islands. 
France possesses several protectorates, of “which the chief 
are Tunis, Annam, and Tongking. Her policy appears to 
be to transform them into French territory. Such change 
has taken place as to Tahiti and Madagascar, and such 
in effect is the position of the Indo-China protectorates. 
The chief German protectorates are South-West Africa, 
Togoland and Cameroon, German East Africa, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Island, and Kiaochow. 

There are two principal divisions of protectorates ; the 
first being those exercised generally by treaty over 
civilized countries. Of the first, the chief are : (a)^ that 
of Cracow, which was recognized by the Treaty of Vienna 
as a free and iudoi)endent state, and placed under the 
protection of Russia. It was incori^orated with Austria 
in 1846. (Calvo, 1. 2. s. 42.) (f) Andorra, protected by 

Spain and France as successor of the Counts de Foix 
(Freeman's Historical Geography^ 1.343, 637). (c) The 

Ionian Islands, placed under the protection of Great Britain 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1815. (d) Montenegro, as 
regulated by the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. (2) The 

second class of protectorates consists of those exercised by 
one civilized State over an uncivilized people, sometimes 
called a “Colonial Protectorate” or “pseudo-protectorate,” 
and usually the preparatory step to annexation. Such 
protectorates have become common, especially in Africa, 
since 1878. The second class may ho subdivided into two 
groups: (a) protectorates exercised over countries with 
organized governments and under recognized sovereigns, 
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such as the Malay States; and {b) those exercised over 
countries possessing no stable or definite governments and 
rulers* The territories of chartered companies, when not 
within the dominion of the protecting state, may also for 
some purposes be regarded as protectorates. 

Attempts have been made to define the reciprocal rights 
and duties of protecting and protected states. Sometimes 
the treaty creating the relation defines the obliga- 
Rights and ^ treaty with respect to Sarawak 

the latter is described as an “independent state 
andpro" under the protection of Great Britain.*’ ^*Such 
tected protection shall confer no right on his Majesty’s 

states. Government to interfere with the internal ad- 

ministration of that state further than is herein pro- 
vided.” The British consular officers are to receive 
exequaturs in the name of the Government of Sarawak. 
Foreign relations are to be conducted by that Government, 
and the raja cannot cede or alienate any part of the terri- 
tory without the consent of the Britidi Government (Herts- 
let, 18. 227). In the treaty creating a protectorate over 
the territories of the king and chief of Opopo (Hertslet, 
17. 130) the sovereign undertakes to extend to them, and 
to the territory under their authority and jurisdiction, his 
favour and protection. They promise not to enter into 
“any correspondence, agreement, or treaty with any 
foreign nation or Power, except with the knowledge and 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government.” Some treaties 
establishing protectorates provide for direct interference 
with internal affairs; for example, the treaty of 1847 
creating a French protectorate over Tahiti, and that of 
1883 as to Tunis. Sometimes the Oherstaat — to use a 
convenient expression — ^is content to insist upon the 
presence of a resident, who guides the policy of the 
native ruler. In the case of protectorates over uncivilized 
countries it is usual to stipulate against alienation of 
territory without consent of the Oherstaat. 

The position of protectorates according to municipal 
and international law is still undetermined, and there 
Protector^ are an old view and also a new view of 
aUs^aM^ their nature. The relation may be one of 
inter- international law, two states having entered into 
national obligations by treaty. Or the relation may 
be one of public law; one of two states has 
become subordinate to, and incorporated with, the other. 
No doubt the general rule is that the protected state 
does not cease to be a sovereign state, if such was its 
previous status. Its head is s&l entitled to aU the im- 
munities and dignity of a sovereign ruler. Further, 
the establishment of a protectorate does not necessarily 
rescind treaties made between the protected state and 
other states, at all events when the protectorate is not 
in reality conquest or cession, or when any modification 
would be to the injury of third parties {Pa^rlimientary 
Pa^rs, Madagascar, 1897 [c. 8700]; Trione, 187). Nor 
does the new relation make any change as to the 
nationality of the subjects of the two states, though by 
the l^slation of some countries facilities are afforded to 
the subjects of the Unterstaat to transfer their allegiance. 
Nor, speakiog generally, does the territory of the pro- 
tected state become part of the territory of the Ob&rstaxit ; 
in this respect it is unlike a colony, which may be regarded 
as an extension or outlying province of the country. At 
■the same time, the question whether a particular pro- 
tectorate forms part of the “ dominion ” or “ territory ” of 
the Crown for any purposes or within the meaning of any 
statute cannot be regarded as wholly free from doubt. In 
charging the jury in Beg. v. Jcmeson, Lord Chief Justice 
Russell of Killowen directed the jury, with reference 
to the question whether Pitsani-Ktlogo, situated in the 
Bechuana Protectorate formed part of the territory of the 
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Crown, that the circumstance that the latter was described 
as a “protectorate” was not conclusive that it was not 
“territory” of the Crown within the meaning of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act (12 Tim&e L.R. 594), and put to 
the jury the question whether the Queen in fact exercised 
dominion and sovereignty at Pitsani-Pitlogo ; a ruling 
which has not been generally approved, and which is incon- 
sistent with the practice as to determining such questions. 
Several writers propose this distinction — the^ protected 
country is to be considered a part of the territory as to 
matters to which sovereignty extends, and as to other 
matters not. In one view, for the purpose of municipal 
law, the territory of a protectorate is not, but for the jmr- 
poses of international law is, within the territory of the 
protecting state. In another view, such territory is foreign 
only in the sense that it is not within the purview of the 
majority of statutes (see Hall’s In1xTwati<yiial Law, 131, 
135, Heilborn, 535; Tupper’s iTidicm Protectorates, 336; 
Laband, 2. s. 70). The older view of the position of a 
protectorate accoiding to international law is contained 
in the decision of Hr Lushington in the case of “the 
Leucade” (8 S.T., N.S. 432), to the effect that, the 
declaration of war by Great Britain against Russia not- 
withstanding, the Ionian islands, which wci*o then under 
the protectorate of Great Britain, remained neutral. The 
king of Great Britain; had the right of declaring ixjace and 
war. “Such a right is inseparable from protection.” 
But the Ionian states did not become necessarily enemies 
of the state with which Groat Britain was at war. 
According to, one view, the protected state is implicated 
in the wars to which the protecting state is a party^only 
when the latter has acquired a right of military occupation 
over the territory of the former. “ Cotto solution a cte 
reconnue par la France en 1870, i propos do la guerre 
centre TAllemagno iiour los lies Taiti alors soumiHOH a 
notre protectorat; elle s’imposerait pour la TunLsie, 
I’Annam ot Tonkin, et pour lo Camboclgo, oii lo» 
trait^s nous conferent lo droit d’occupation militairo” 
(M. Despagnet). In the event of hostilities between the 
protecting and protected states, sucli hostilities would be 
regarded not as of tlio natmo of an inauixoction, hut as a 
regular war (Trione, 149). By the Qonoral Act of tlie 
Berlin Conference it was agreed that the acquisition of a 
protectorate should be notified to the signatories to the 
agreement (Article 34), and it has boon tho practice to 
give such notice. It was proposed by some of tho Fowera 
represented at the Conference that effective o<*.cupation 
should be a condition to tho creation of a protectorate 
on the coast of Africa. But this was opposed by England, 
and was not adopted (Laband, ii. 680). 

Many writers adhere to tho doctrine that thcjro is no 
impairment of sovereignty of tho weaker state by the 
establishment of a protectorate. They also allege that it 
is res mter alios acta. But tho trend of recent policy 
and purport of much recent legislation are against 
this view. On the whole, tho distinct tendency in 
recent times, especially as to i>rotcctoratOH over uncivilized 
countries, is to treat the territory of a protectorate m if it 
belonged to the protecting state. If France, for extitnplo, 
permitted in Tunis or other protectorates operations which 
were of an unfriendly character to any Power, say Italy 
or Germany, the injured Power would no doubt look to 
France for redress. This view would probably l)e strongly 
pressed in the case of protectorates over countries having 
no well-defined or stable government. Tho probability 
is that in such cases governments and courts applying 
international law would be guided not by technical facts — 
such, to take the case of British posMoMsicniM, jva the fact 
that an Order in Council permitted appeals to tlic Judicial 
Committee — ^but would look to the facts of tho case*. 
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The tendency is for protecting states to assert jurisdiction 
over foreigners within the territories of the protected 
states (Westlake, 187 j Ilbert, 434). Mr Hall remarks 
{Internxitional La^o, p. 131 oi.) that “all the states repre- 
sented at the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, with the 
exception of Great Britain, maintained that the normal 
jurisdiction of a protectorate includes the right of adminis- 
tering justice over the subjects of other civilized states.” 
The General Act contemplated measures which are scarcely 
compatible with the exemption of European traders and 
adventurers from the local civilized jurisdiction. He 
points out that Great Britain — which until lately took 
the view that a protected state possesses only delegated 
powers, and that an Eastern state cannot grant jurisdic- 
tion over persons who arc neither its own subjects nor 
subjects of the country to which the powers are delegated — 
had by the Pacific Order in Council of 1893 and the 
South African Orders in Council of 1891-94 asserted 
jurisdiction over natives and foreign subjects. It may be 
added that “the Orders show a gradual increase of the 
assumption of internal sovereignty ” (Jenkyns, 193). 

The fact is that in the case of iirotectorates over un- 
civilized or semi-civilized countries a development, more 
or less rapid, is inevitable : control quicldy Inirdens into 
conquest, and international law more and more takes 
noto of this fact. The probability is that, in deciding the 
questions here mooted, regard will bo had mainly to the 
facts of the particular case, and to attribute responsibility 
to the state which possesses the jjower of control. 
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(J. Mt.) 

Protestant Episcopal Church. — ^This is 

the official title of the religious body which represents in the 
United fState.s the Anglican Communion (y.?;.). The nuxnor- 
ical strength of this Church has never borne any duo pro- 
portion to its historic claims. It never \im been tho ofticial 
Church of the American people, though of late it has made 
great strides both in numl>cirs and in the respect and con- 
fidence of all sorts and conditions of men. Even in colonial 
days it numlxircd among its adherents only a very small 
minonty of the population, while for many years after tho 
American Bovolution even its friends hardly dared to liopo 
that it could survive the shock it Ixad received. From the 
first sottloincnt a large i)ai*t of the population of tho thirteen 
colonies had l:)een either indifferent to, or openly hostile to, 
the Anglican CJlnirch. Tho Dutch in New York, the Swedes 
in Delaware, the Scots and Irish in New Jersey, the Gentians 
in Pimiisylvania, and tho Huguenots in Now York and 
the (airoliiiiis, ft‘lt little interest in what was to them the 
national Church of a foreign iieople; while the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania and the Puritans in Now England both 
feared and hated it. Even in Virginia, wdioro the Church 
of England was recognized by law as tho establiahod 
Church, and where for a while it had full sway, there soon 
spra'ng up an active and ra]>idly Rowing minority bitterly 
opposed to it Tlio troublous times in England during 
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and after the Puritan Commonwealth drove large numbers 
of religious dissenters to the shores of Virginia, and they 
were soon reinforced by men like minded from the other 
colonies. In Pennsylvania provision had been made by 
charter that “ on the petition of twenty persons a preacher 
might be sent out by the Bishop of London”; but the 
attempt to do this in 1694 aroused a violent opposition, 
and it was some time before the Quakers laid aside their 
distrust. In New York the regular services of the Church 
of England were unknown until after the capture of the 
colony by the British, and for some years they were con- 
fined to the little chapel within the fort, where the English 
chaplain and the Dutch dominie took turns in officiating. 
It was 1697 before Trinity Church, the first Episcopal 
parish in New York, was organized. The first rector was 
William Vesey, a communicant of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
and a recent graduate of Harvard College. He crossed 
the sea to obtain orders after his election, and was ordained 
by the Bishop of London in 1697. He continued as rector 
until his death in 1746. At the beginning of the Kevolu- 
tion, besides Trinity Church, with its two stately chapels, 
St Paul’s and St George’s, the Church had gained a strong 
foothold in Westchester county and on Long Island, and 
had established a line of churches up the Hudson as far 
as Albany and Schenectady. In New England the Church 
met with the most bitter resistance. King’s Chapel, 
Boston, was the first Episcopal church in New England, 
and was erected in 1688 through the influence of Sir 
Edmund Andros and by the exercise of his authority as 
royal governor; but the building was closed for a time 
almost immediately, and the first rector driven from the 
country, on the news of the accession of William and Mary. 
In Connecticut, as in Massachusetts, “ the Standing Order,” 
i.e., Congregationalism, was the established religion, and 
every citizen was compelled to pay taxes for its support. 
In 1707 the first Episcopal church was begun at Stratford. 
This was followed in 1722 by an event which, Quincy in 
his history of Harvard College says, “shook Congrega- 
tionalism throughout New England like an earthquake, 
and filled all its friends with terror and apprehension.” This 
was the public announcement that Cutler, “the rector,” 
or president, of Yale College, with the two tutors. Brown 
and Johnson, had decided to take orders in the English 
ChurcL Dr Cutler became the first rector of Christ 
Church, Boston, and Dr Johnson, after many years of 
faithful labour in Stratford, became the first president of 
King’s (afterwards Columbia) College, New York. The 
greatest obstacle, however, to’ the healthy growth of the 
Church was the fact that for the first 200 years it was 
loft without a bishoji, and dependent for all ei>iscopal 
service on the bishop of London. No such makeshift as 
tho sending out of commissaries to investigate and enforce 
discipline could make amends for this vital defect. The 
American Church owes much to Dr Bray, and still more 
j to tho Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which 
I for nearly a century gave liberally men and money for 
tho work ; but had missionary bishops been sent out to 
enforce discipline, to give wise direction, and, above all, 

I to raise up and commission a native ministry, history would 
have had a ver;^ different story to record. As it was, at 
the beginning of tho American Revolution there are said 
to have been in the colonies only about 300 churches and 
260 clergy of the Church of England. 

The Revolution was a terrible blow to this little body 
of faithful men. Naturally many among them, especially 
in New York and New England, were opposed to the 
l)opular movement ; and after the war was over, the bitter 
prejudices against everything English were arrayed against 
the Church, which had been known as the English Church. 
Keen observers like John Adams in Massachusetts and 
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Chief Justice Marshall in Virginia did not hesitate to 
describe it as “an exotic” and “too far gone ever to be 
revived.” The first quickening of its life began in Con- 
necticut, -where at a meeting of the clergy, held at Wood- 
bury on the feast of the Annunciation 1783, Samuel 
Seabury was elected first bishop of Connecticut. After 
trying in vain to obtain orders in England, he was con- 
secrated at Aberdeen, in Scotland, on 14th November 1784. 
Meanwhile, in the preceding October, a meeting had been 
held in New York, at which representatives from seven 
states were present. Among them were the courtly 
Parker of Massachusetts, the stately Provoost and the gentle 
Moore from New York, the scholarly Smith from Mary- 
land, and the saintly White from Pennsylvania. The first 
General Convention was held in Philadelphia in 1785. 
On 4th February 1787, at Lambeth, William White was 
consecrated first bishop of Pennsylvania and Samuel 
Provoost first bishop of New York, by the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York* and in 1790 James Madison was 
consecrated in the same place as first bishop of Virginia. 
The “succession” having been thus secured, two years 
later Thomas John Claggett was consecrated first bishop 
of Maryland by bishops ProVooat, Seabury, White, and 
Madison. Through him — in whom the Scottish and Eng- 
lish lines are thus united — every American bishop to-day 
can trace his succession. 

For nearly a generation after the Eevolution the Church 
dragged on a feeble and a starveling life. Then came a 
new race of bishops. The Church ceased to apologize for 
her existence, and began to assert openly her claims as a 
true branch of the Catholic ChurcL Hobart, bishop of 
New York, 1811-30, was the pioneer in this movement, 
and to him more than to any other man were due the 
hopefulness and the vigour of the new life. In 1835 
the General Convention declared that the Church was the 
niisaionary society, elected Kemper as the first missionary 
bishop to the North-West, and sent out the first missionaries 
to foreign lands. To-day the Church, not-vrithstanding 
her marvellous growth since 1850, holds a position and 
an influence immeasurably greater than her ^ numerical 
strength. This is due largely to the fact that she 
stands for these five things : historic continuity, litur- 
gical vrorship, equal rights for clergy and laity, absolute 
sepamtion of Church and State, and the carrying of 
religion into the daily life of the people. The liturgy is 
substantially that of the Church of England, with additions 
from the liturgy of the Church of Scotland, or changes 
suggested by the test of experience. From 1880 to 1892 
a work of liturgical revision was carried on by the General 
Convention with two objects in view, “liturgical enrich- 
ment and increased fiexibility of use.” The American 
Church, both in its diocesan and in its general conventions, 
has recognized fully the right of both clergy and laity not 
only to legislate about temporal matters, but also to settle 
giestions touching the faith and worship of the Church, 
Her early experience in colonial days helped the Church 
to realize the advantage of a separation from the State ; 
yet it was long before the older traditions were laid aside. 

It was not until 1838 that permission was given to divide 
a state so as to provide for an additional diocese— and it 
was not until 1898 that the General Convention abandoned 
civil lines in arranging and distributing its missionary 
jmisdictions. It had already refused to accept Government 
aid for its work among the Indians. Since 1850 the | 
growth of this Church has been especially marked in the 
older states and the larger cities; but throughout the 
whole country she has more than kept pace with the in- 
crease in the population, so that while in 1850 she had 
one co^umcant in every 300 of the population, she had 
m 1900, roughly speaking, one in every 100. 



Population. 

Communicants. 

1850 . 

23,347,884 

79,987 

1860 . 

31,442,960 

146,600 

1870 . 

38,555,983 

220,000 

1880 . 

50,152,866 

344,789 

1890 . 

62,480,540 

509,149 

1900 . 

76,295,220 

700,458 


This numerical increase represents very inadequately the 
real change in her position. The years since 1880 have 
been marked also by great changes within the Church, 
in her methods of work, and in the multiplication and 
enrichment of her services; but the greatest of all has 
been the dying out of the old party siurit, the broadening 
and deepening of every school of thought, and the coming 
together of men of many minds to work for great common 
ends. Side by side with this, and partly as a result of it, 
has been the upbuilding of the great city parish. Instead 
of an unwise multiplication of now 2 )arishcs, there has 
been seen a judicious strengthening of the old. Nowhere 
has this been more marked than in New York City. 
In 1875 there were only five i)arishcs in tlie old city 
of New York claiming each over GOO comuittnicants ; 
now there are nearly a score, reporting each over 1000 
communicants, while old Trinity has over 7000, and St 
George’s nearly 5000. The organization of the Church 
covers now every state and territory within the United 
States, while her missionary work extends to Africa, China, 
and Japan, and she is lending a helping hand in Porto 
Eico, Cuba, the Philipiunes, Mexico, and Hrazil. In every 
organized diocese there is an annual convention or couinnl, 
presided over by the bishop and com 2 )Ose(l of the (dergy 
and lay delegates from the various i^arishos, and having 
power to legislate on all local matters. ()nce in three 
years the General Convention moots as the suprenio lt‘gis- 
lative body. This is comi)Oscd of two houses, the House of 
Bishops, in which each bishop has a scat, and the H<juse 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies, in which each diocese is 
represented by four clerical and four lay dc 2 )uties. 

The following table will give some idea of the present 
condition of the Church and its growth since 1880 : — 
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60,008 

25,003 

38,058 

43,050 

3-15,8.11 

470,070 

700,458 

<(7,013, 702; 

13,878,380 


(n. c. n.) 


ProtopISSITlii— The importance of i»rotopl.*U4iu, tw 
the physical and material basis of life, has caused it to be 
the subject in recent years of much minute and lal>orions 
research. Mysterious indood are the i)Owers and activities 
manifested by the minute 8i)cck of matter which circulates 
within a plant-cell or croei)s freely about as an Annels^ 
or the “microcosmic subtlety” wherol^y the tiny hiht- 
matozoon transmits to the next generation the (pmUties 
and peculiarities which go to make \ip a human insrsonality. 
It seems obvious that matter so i)oculiarly endowed must 
possess a complexity of structure and organization far 
exceeding that which at first sight moots the eye. Some 
biolo^ts have attacked the problem of the ultimate con- 
stitution of protoplasm from a purely theoretical standiK/uit, 
and have framed hypotheses of an ultramicroncopic consti- 
tution sufficient, in their opinion, to explain, or at least 
to throw light upon, the vital tictivities of the living sub- 
stance. Others, proceeding by more empirical methwls, 
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have attempted to lay bare the structure of protoplasm by 
means of the reiiiiciiients of modern microsco^jical tech- 
nique, or to solve the question of its constitution by means 
of chemical and physiological investigation. Hence a con- 
venient distinction, not always easy, however, to maintain 
in practice, is drawn between BpGcvZojtvve and GTivpiTicotZ 
theories of protoplasm. 

( 1 ) Speculative theories have come with the greatest 
frequency from those who have attempted to find a 
material explanation for the phenomena of heredity 
{q.v.). As instances may bo mentioned more i^articularly 
the “gemmules” of Darwin, the “pangenes” of de Vries, 
the “ plastidulcs ” of Hacckcl, and the “biophoi'ea” of 
Weismann. These tiieorios have been ably brought to- 
gether and discussed by Dclage, who has included them 
all under the fcorm “ niicroniorism,” since they agree in the 
as8um2)tion that the living substance contains, or consists 
of, a vast number of excessively minute i^articles — i.e., 
aggregates or combinations of molecules, w’hich give to the 
2)roto2dasm its si^ecific 2jro])cvties and tendencies (“idio- 
plasm” of Niigeli). In other cases the assumption of 
invisible protoi)lasuiic units has been inH2)ired by a desire 
either to cx2)lain tlio general vital and assimilative powers 
of protoidasni, as, for example, the “iniccllixi” of Hageli 
and the “idasoines” of "VViesnor, or to elucidate the 
mechanism of some one function, such iis the “ inotagmas ” 
of Engelmann, assumed to be the agents of contractility. 
In general, it may bo said of all these s^jcculations, either 
that they can only be extended to all vital i)lienoiuena by 
the help of so many subordinate hy2>ot]ioses and assunqi- 
tions that they become unworkal)lo and unintelligible, or 
that they only carry the dilUculties a stei) farther back, 
and really cxi^ain nothing. Thus it is ^jostulated for 
Wiesner’s hypothetical plasoincs that tliey possess the power 
of assimilation, growth, and rcia-oductiou by division ; in 
other words, that they are endowed with j ust those pro2)ortics 
which constitute the unexidaincd mystery of living matter. 

( 2 ) Empirical theones of py^ofajdas/ih d lifer aticording as 
their authors seek to find one universal ty2)e of stnvjture 
or constitution common to all conditions or diilerentiations 
of the living substance, or, on the contrary, are of oinnion 
that it may vary fundamentally in difierent i)laces or at 
ditt’oreut times. From these two i)oiuts of view i)rotoi»lasm 
may bo regarded either as mononuirjdiir or polifiuurphic 
(Fischer). The microscoincal iin'esligatifni of jirotoplasm 
reveals at the first glance a viscid, slimy, or mucilaginous 
substance, in which is eiubodded an immense number of 
granules, fc»r the most i)art very tiny. Very rarely arc 
these granules absent, and then only from a i)ortion of the 
2>rotoi)lasm, and only temporarily. Hence many autliorities 
have regarded the minute granules — the “ micrOHomes ” of 
Hanstein — as themselves the xiltiniatc living units of pro- 
toplasm, in opposition to tlioso who w^ould regard them 
merely as “ motaifiastic ” substances, t.<r.,.as the hetero- 
geneous by-products of metabolism and vital activity. The 
i/ramdar th^ory^ as this conception of the living suhstaiw'O 
is called, ha .4 received its oxtrcnio elaboration at the hands 
of Altinann, W'hoso standpoint may bo taken as typical of 
this class of theories. After demonstrating the ijuiversal 
occurrence of granules in i>rotoplasm, Altnmnn has com- 
l)arcd each individual granule to a free-living bacterium, 
and thus regards a cell as a colony of minute organisms, 
namely, the granules or hioldastB^ as lie has termed them, 
living eiul>edtlo<l in a cr>mnion matrix, like a zoogla*a 
colony of baetcriiv. Of this theory it may be remarked, 
firstly, that it brings us no nearer to an cxphuiation of vital 
l)henomena than do the plasomes of Wiesner; secondly, 
that to consider bacteria as equivalent, not to colls, but to 
coll ^nules, is to as.siuno for this class of orf^nisms a 
iwsition with regard to the cell theory which is, to say 
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the least, doubtful; and, thirdly, that the observations 
of the vast majority of competent microscojusts furnish 
abundant sui^port for the statement that granules of proto- 
jDlasm do not lie free in a structureless matrix, but are 
embedded in the substance of a minute and delicate frame- 
work or morphoplasm^ which in its turn is bathed by a 
watery fluid or enchylema permeating the whole substance. 
The upholders of the granular theory deny the existence 
of the framework, or explain it as due to an arrangement 
of the granules, or as an ojjtical effect produced by the 
matrix between the granules. Amongst those, on the 
other hand, who assert the existence of a framework dis- 
tinct from granules and enchylema, the utmost diversity 
of opinion i)revails with regard to the true structural 
relations of these three parts and the rdle pl^ed by each 
in the exercise of vital functions. Some have regarded 
the framework as made up of a tangle of separate fihrillae 
{filar theory ) — a view more especially connected with the 
name of Flemming — ^but most are agreed that it represents 
the appearance of a reticulum or network with excessively 
fine meshes, usually from to 1 /x in diameter. The reti- 
culum eanies the granules at its nodal iDoints, and is bathed 
everywhere by tlie enchylema. Even with so much in 
common, however, opinions are still greatly at variance. 
In the first place, the majority of observers interpret the 
reticulum as the expression of an actual spongy frame- 
work, a network of minute fibrillje ramifying in all i^lanes. 
While, however, Heitzmann, following the sjjeculations of 
Briicke, considered the framew’-ork itself to be actively 
contractile, and the seat of all protoifiasmic movement, an 
o^jpositc 2 >oint of view is rei>resented by the writings of 
Leydig, Schafer, and others, who regai-d the reticulum 
merely as a kind of supporting framework or spongioplasm^ 
in which is lodged the enchylema or hyaloplasm^ considered 
to be itself the inimary motile and living substance. 
Rutschli, on the other hand, has 2)ointcd out the grave 
difficulties that attend the intciqjretatioir of the reticulum 
as a libi'illar framework, in view of the distinctly fluid 
(u)nsistence of, at any rate, most sainifios of i)rotoi)lasm. 
h^)r if the substance of the framew^ovk be^assumed to be 
of a firm, solid nature, then the ]>rotoplaRm as a whole 
could not behave as a fluid, any more than could a sx)onge 
soaked in water. On the other hand, the hy^jothosis of a 
fluid fibrillar fiamcw'ork leads to a physical impossibility, 
since one li(iuid cannot bo 2)orinanently suspended in 
another in tlic form of a network. Biitschli therefore 
intori)rets the universally i)resent reticulum as a meshwork 
of minute lamellae, forming a honeycombed or aUeoloir 
structure, similar to the arrangement of fluid lamellae in 
a fine foam or lather, in w^hich the interstices are filled not 
with air but with another fluid ; in other words, the struc- 
ture of i.)rotoi>laBm is that of an exceedingly fine emulsion 
of two liquids not miscible with one another. 

It may bo claimed for the aZveolar thrmy of Biitsclili that it 
throws light upon many known facts relating to i»rotophisni. It 
intcrj)rcts tlie reticulum as the optitial section of a minuto foam-liko 
stnicturo, and pennitfl the formation of protoplasmic striations and 
of apparent fihnllte as tho result of linear or radiating dispositions 
of tnc alveolar framework ; it rcc^oneilcs with tho laws of physics 
tho comlnnation of a framework with a fluid or semifluid aggregate 
condition, while variations in tho fluidity of th<j framework are 
compiitihlo with a stiffening of tho lirotojdasm almost to the pitch 
of rigidity, os scon, for example, in nervous tissue ; and, finally, it 
explains many characteristic structural poculiaritioH of protoplasm, 
sutdi as tho superficial layer of radiatoly arranged alveoli, tho spher- 
ical form of vacuoles, tho continuous wall or 2)elliole which limits 
both tho vacuoles and tho protoplasm os a whole, and many other 
points not intclligiblo on tho tlioory of a sponge-like structure, 
Biitschli has succeoded, moreover, in producing artificial foams of 
minuto structure, which not only mimic the appearance of proto- 
plasm, but can be mado to exhibit streaming and am cuboid movo- 
inents very similar to those of simple protoplasmic organisms. 
Incidentally these experiments have shoivn that many of tho 
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apparent granulations and mierosomes are an optical efToct pro- 
duced by tlie nodes of the minute framework. In his most recent 
works Bdtsclili lias extended his theory of alveolar structure to many 
other substances, and has tried to prove that it is a universal 
characteiistic of colloid bodies, a view strongly combated, however, 
by Fischer. AVhile it cannot be claimed that Biitschli s^ theory 
furnishes in any way a complete explanation of life, leavmg un- 
touched, as it does, the fundamental question of a^iinilation and 
metabolism, he at least draws attention to a very important class 
of facts, which, if demonstrated to be of universal occnrrence, must 
be reckoned with in future treatment of the protoplasm question, 
and would form an indispensable preliminary to all spieculations 
upon the mechanism of the living substance. 

In opposition to the above-mentioned monomorphic 
theories of protoplasm, all of which agree in assuming the 
existence of some fundamental type of structure in all 
living substance, attempts have been made at various times 
to show that^the structural appearances seen in protoplasm 
are in reality artificial products, due to* precipitation or 
coagulation caused by reagents used in the study or 
preparation of living objects. These views have been 
developed by Fischer, who by experimenting upon various 
proteids with histological fixatives, has shown that it is 
possible to pi'oduce in them a granular, reticular, or alve- 
olar structure, according to treatment, and, further, that 
granules so produced may be differentially stained according 
to their size and absorptive powers. Fischer therefore 
suggests that many structural appearances seen in proto- 
plasm may be purely artificial, but does not extend this 
view to all such structures, which would indeed be im- 
possible, in view of the frequency with which reticular or 
alveolar structures have been observed during life. He 
suggests, however, that such structures may be temporary 
results of vital pvcri.pitation of proteids within the organism, 
and that protoplasm may have at different times a granular, 
reticular, or alveolar structure, or may be homogeneous. 
Fischer’s conception of living protoplasm is therefore 
that of a polymorphic substance, and a similar view is 
held at the present time by Flemming, Wilson, and others. 
Strassburger also regards protoplasm as composed of 
two portions : a motile Jdiioplasm which is fibrillar, and a 
nutritive trojpliojpldsm which is alveolar, in structure. 

The chemical investigation of protoj^lasm labours at the 
outset under the disadvantage that it cannot deal with 
the living substance as a whole, since no analysis can be 
performed upon it without destroying the life. Protoidaam 
consists, to the extent of about 60 per cent, of its total 
mass, of a mixture of various nvdeo-proieids — that is to 
say, of those substances which, in molecular structure and 
chemical composition, are the most comi)lex bodies known. 
In association with them are always found varying amounts 
of fats, carbohydrates, and other bodies, and such com- 
pounds are always present in the living substance to a 
greater or less degree as products of both upward and 
downward metabolism. Protoplasm also contains a largo 
but variable percentage of water, the amount of which 
present in any given case affects largely its fluid or viscid 
aggregate condition Especial interest attaches to the 
remarkable class of bodies known as ferments or enzyrtm^ 
which when prepared and isolated from the living body 
are capable of effecting in other substances chemical 
changes of a kind regarded as specifically vital. It is 
from their study, and from that of the complex proteids 
found in the living body, that the greatest advances 
towards an explanation of the properties of living matter 
may be expected at the present time. (See article Physio- 
logy; also Buchner, “Alcoholic Fermentation without 
Yeast Cells,” JBer. d, deutsch. chem. Ges, vol. xxx., xxxi., 
and xxxiL ; Yerwom, General Physidocjy^ London, 1891, 
p. 304 ; Eeynolds Green, The Sohibh F&rrmnU and Per- 
mentation, Cambridge, 1899.) 

The question may be raised how far it is probable that there is 
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one universal living substance, whicli could conceivably be isolated 
or prepared in a pure state, and which would then exhibit the 
phenomena characteristic of vital activity. It is sufficiently obvious, 
in the first place, that protoplasm, as we know it, exhibits infinite 
diversity of character, and that no two samples of protoplasm are 
absolutely similar in all respects. Chemical difierences must be 
assumed to exist not only between the vital fabiics of allied Hi)ccies 
of organisms, but even between those of individuals of the same 
species. Kassowitz regards this variability as compatible witli the 
assumption of a gigantic protoplasmic molecule in whieli endless 
variations arise by changes in the combinations of a vast number 
of atoms and atom complexes. It is difficult to conceive, however, 
of any single substance, however complex in its chemical constitu- 
tion, which could perform all tlie functions of life. To })Ostulate a 
universal hving substance is to proceed along a path which leads 
inevitably to the assumption of biophores, plastidulos, or otlic-r 
fiiTm’lflv units, since the ultimate living particles must then lui 
imagined as endowed at the outset with many, if not all, of the 
fundamental properties and characteristic actions of living l)odics. 
Such a conception has as its logical result a vitalistic standpoint, wliieli 
may or may not embody the correct mental attitude with regard to 
the study of life, hut which at any rate tends to check any furilicr 
advance towards an explanation or analysis of elementary vital 
phenomena. We may rather, with IvcHliker, Verworn, and others, 
ascribe the activities of protoplasm to tlio mutual iuto-ratstiou of 
many substances, no single one of wliicli can be cgiiHidcrc.<l as living 
in itself, but only in so far as it forms an indisjicusaldi^ const, itumit. 
of a living body. From this point of view life is l.o be ri‘gard(«l, 
not as the property of a single and definite substance, but as the 
expression of the ever-eliaiigiug relations t^Kisliug between the many 
substances which make up the complex and variable congeries known 
to us as 2 )rotoi>lasra. 

Authorities. — For exhaustive historical suinniarics of the jindo- 

lasm question, with full hibliogra]dii(!al references, the- reach -r may 

e referred to the following works, espee-ially Ihct iirst live - 
Bt/TSCHLt. Invcdigationtt on Miameopu) Fottnia and Protoplasm, 
London, 1894; Uvtcrmch%n(tm 'dber i^fruktmrm Lei j wig, 18!KS; 
“Meino Ansicht lihor die Struktin* des ?roi,oj)lasnms uml (‘inigo 
ihrer kritikon,” Jrch. /. J^nhrickrhnttpoiiirhaiiil’. d, xi, 

l)p. 499-584, 1)1. XX. (1901).- Ar/ Sfrurtnra df/r. Proto- 
plasme et Us TMorivs mr VJUrddUd. J^iris, isyr». — Wn.sos, 
Tlye Cdh 2nd od. London, 1000. — Fjsciiku. h\rir%ntf, Pdrhmaj, 
mid Jjtvii lUs Trotojdmmas. Leipzig, 1890. —Kassowitz. 

'nuine Biologie, Vieuiia, 1899. (k. a. M.) 

Provencal Literature (Modern: [.‘ino-iboo).* 
Literature iu the )Soutli of Franc*, e nevor dicMl out ontiredy. 
Indeed, we have a link wliicdi, thougli too nuicdi iiuport- 
anc6 may easily be atlachtMl to it, yet nndouldi^dly 
connects the . products of the troubailours with the I’ro- 
venqal poetry of the present day. Tln% Aesademy of Toulouse, 
founded iu 1324, was nourishing in the i4th century, 
and, after many vicissitudes, is nourishing still. [The 
poets crowned by this body betwe(‘.n 1324 and l lbS 
stand in the saiuo relation to the troubadours as the 
Meistersinyer Hio to Mimmihiiftir : aturUsniiis oorre(:tm‘ss 
takes the place of inspiratit)n. I'lie institutitm nourislit*.<l, 
even to the extent of establishing^ branelies iu C^atalonia 
and Majorca; and iu 148'1, wlien its prosperity was 
threatened, a sonii-fabulous ]ters(>u, (Jldnuniee Isaunt, is 
said to have brought about a revival by imstituling fresh 
l)rizes. The town of Toulouse never ecutscil to su])j)ly 
funds of some kind. In ird3 Fuuuili poems were first 
admitted in the competitions, and under Louis XIV. (from 
1679) these were alone hohl eligible. This unfair arrange- 
ment, by which some of the leading jxiets ot nortlieru 
France imofitod, hold good till 1893, when the town very 
properly transferred its patronage to a now AW/o Monn* 
dmo? but very soon restored its sn]^port to thi,t older 
institution, on learning that Ih*oveu<ial poetry wtis again 
to be oncouragod.] Iu the two centuries that followed 
the glorious mediteval ])eriod wt5 Lave a succession of 
works, chiefly of a didactic and edifying character, which 
scarcely belong to the realm of literature proper, but at 

1 la accordanoo with gwioraX iwagw, wt* am employing tin* tvrm 
Provengal for tho whole of the South of «ave where Hiwcial 

reservation is made. 

^ Mmnalim, of TouIouhb ; a common dvHigiiatJon, derived fr«)m 
Baymond, the familiar name of the Oouiite of TouIouhc. 
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least served to keej) alive some kind of literary tradition. 
This dreary interval was relieved by a number of religious 
mystery plays, which, though duU to us, probably gave 
keen enjoyment to the people, and represent a more 
popular ge,ire ; the latest that have come down to us 
may be placed between the years 1450-1515. ITot only 
did the literature deteriorate during this period, but 
dialects took the place of the uniform literary language 
■employed by the troubadours, while the spoken tongue 
yielded more and more to French. In 1539 Frangois L 
forbade the use of Provcngal in official documents — a fact 
that is worthy of note only as being significant in itself, not 
as an important factor in the decadence of Provengal letters. 

On the contrary, just abont this time there are signs of 
n, revival. In 15G5 the Gascon, Pey de Garros, translated 
the Psalms into his dialect, and two years later published 
a volume of poems. His love for his native tongue is 
genuine, and his command over it considerable ; he deplores 
its neglect, and urges others to follow his example. Auger 
Qaillard (c. 1530-1595) docs iuhnitely less credit to his 
province : the popularity of his light pieces was probably 
■duo to their obscenity. More in the spirit of Gan-os is 
the charming trilingual composed by the famous 

du Bartas in honour of a visit of Marguerite de Valois to 
Nerac (1579) : three nymphs dispute as to whether she 
^should be welcomed in Latin, French, or Gascon, and the 
last, of course, wins the day. Provence proper gave birth 
to a i)oot of considerable importance in Louis Bellaud de 
la Bellaudiere (1532-1588), of Grasse, who, after studying 
.■at Aix, enlisted in the royal armies, and was made a prisoner 
at Moulins in 1572. During his captivity he wrote poems 
iusiircd by real love of liberty an<l of his native country 
{Don-Don infarnal^ 1584 or 1585). At Aix Bellaud 
subsequently became tlie centre of a literary circle which 
included most of the locjal (‘.elebritios ; all of those paid 
their tribute to the pooPs memory in the edition of his 
works published by his uncle, Pierre l^inl, himself the 
author of pieces of small value, included in the same 
volume {Lorn OfnvH at rmos, etc., ^rurseilles, 

1595). Even when Bellaud is wholly frivolous, and intent 
<011 worldly pleasures only, his work has interest as reflect- 
iiig the merry, careless life of the time. 

A writer veiy popular in Provence for tlie light-lieartcd 
productions of liis youth was Claude Brneys (1570-1050), 
romarkal)lo eliietly for comedies that deal largely with 
duped husbands {Jardln iVmon j)r<wrns(fh.'f^ not pub- 
lished till 1G28). There is a certain charm, too, in the 
comedies of Claude's disciple, C3las])ard Zorbin (Ln Parlo 
dey^ et comn&Uea 1655) ; aiwl those 

critics who have read the ])lays of Joan de Cabanos (1G53- 
1712) and of Seguiu (of Tarascon, c. 1640), still in MR., 
speak highly of them. Tlio most consistently ])opular 
form of poetry in the »Soutli of France was always the 
w'dL There has been no limit to the ])roductiou of these ; 
but very rarely does the author deserve s])ecial mention. 
An exception must l)e made in the case of Nicholas HalxJy 
•(1G14-1G75), who produced the best ])ioces of this chiss, 
both as regards beauty of language and the devotion they 
breathe. They have deservedly maintained their ] M^pixlarity 
to the present day. In Languedoc four ijoets have been 
cited as the best of the ago — Qoudelin, Michel, Rage, 
and Bonnet. This is certainly so in the case of .Pierre 
Qoudelin (province Goudoirli, 1579-1049), of Toulouse, 
the most <listinguish(i(l name in vRouth French literature 
between the 2 )eriod of the troubadours and that of Jasmin. 
Ho had a good classical (education, traces of which apjjcar 
in all his isjetry, his language and his manner being 
always admirable, even where liis matter is lacking in 
depth. Ho ift often called “the Malhorl^c of the South," 
but resembles tliat Avritcr only in form :• hia ix) 0 try, taken 
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as a whole, has far more sa^^. Gouclelin essayed and was 
successful in almost every short genre {Lem Ramelet 
Mound% 1617, rejjublished with additions till 1678), the 
piece of his which is most generally admired being the 
stanzas to Henri IV., though others will prefer him in 
his gayer moods. He enjoyed enormous ijojiularity 

(extending to Spain and Italy), but never prostituted his 
art to chea^) effects. His influence, especially but not 
exclusively in Provence, has been deej) and lasting. The 
fame of Jean Michel, of Nimes, rests on the Emha't'ras de 
la foire de Beaucaire, a poem of astonishing vigour, but 
deficient in taste. Daniel Sage, of Montpellier {Las 

Faidiesy 1650), was a. man of loose morals, which are 
reflected in nearly all his works : his moments of genuine 
inspiration from other causes are rare. More worthy 
of being bracketed with Qoudelin is the avocat Bonnet, 
author of the best among the open-air plays that -were 
annually performed at Beziers on Ascension Day: a 
number of these (dated 1616-1657) were subsequently 
collected, but none can compare with the opening one, 
Bonnet’s Jugement de Pdb'is, Another very charming poet 
is Nicolas Fizes, of Frontignan, whose vaudeville, the 
Opira de Frontignan (1670), dealing with a slight love 
intrigue, and an idyllic poem on the fountain of Fron- 
tignan, show a real poetic gift. A number of Toulouse 
poets, mostly laur^ats of the Academy, may be termed 
followers of Qoudelin : of these, Frangois Boudet deserves 
mention, who composed an ode, Le trinfe del Moundi 
(1678), in honour of his native dialect. The classical 
revival that may be noted about this time is also generally 
ascribed to Goudelin’s influence. Its most distinguished 
representative was Jean de Vales, of Montech, who made 
excellent translations from Virgil and Persius, and wrote a 
brilliant burlesque of the former in the manner of Scarron 
{Virgile deg%isa% 1648; only four books imblished). He 
also comi)Osed a pastoral idyll, which, though too long 
and inclined to obscenity, contains much tender descri 2 )tion. 
TJio greatest of the j)astoral poets was Frangois de Cortete 
(1571-1655), of Prades, whose comedies, Eammnet and 
J\Iira/inonndo (imblished, unfortunately with alterations, 
by his sou in 1684), arc written with such true feeling and 
in so pure a stylo that they can be read with real idcasure. 
A comedy of his dealing with Sancho Panza in the palace 
of the Duke is being edited. It is difficult to understand 
the enormous j^opRlarity of Daubassc (1664-1727), of 
Qucrcy, wlio belonged to the working classes; he was 
I)atronized by the nobility in exchange for i)anegyricH. 
Gascony 2 )roduced two tyincal works in the 17th cen- 
tury: Ader’s Gentilhonvme gascomi (IGIO) and Dastros’s 
Trinfe de la lomxjue gascomie (1642). The former depicts 
a rcguilar boasting Gascon, who distinguishes liimself in 
everything; while the latter is a idea in favour of the 
Gascon tongue, inspired by a genuine love of country. 
Gabriel Bodout {Parterre gamotm^ 1642) is chiefly noted 
for hivS amorous solitari^ called forth by the suflerings 
he endured from a hard-hearted mistress. Louis Baron 
(b. 1612X living peacefully in his native village . of 
Ponyloubrin, celebrated it with great tenderness. 

In the 18th century the number of authors is much 
larger, but the bulk of good work produced is not 
equally great in proportion. Tlio priests are mainly re- 
sponsible for the literary output of Languedoc. Claude 
Peyrot (1709-1795), one of them, celebrates Ms county 
with true rural spirit iu the Printemps romrgat and 
Qnaire Sosous, But the chief of the band is the Abb6 
Favro (1727-1783), the prior of Cellcneuvc, whose S&rrrmm 
de Mousm Sistre^ delivered by a drunken priest against 
intemperance, is a masterpiece. He also wrote a success- 
ful mock-heroic poem {&ihje de Cader(mse\ travesties of 
Homer and Virgil, a prose novel depicting the country 
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manners of the time (Histoire de Jean Vont 2 ^Tis\ and two 
comedies, which likewise give a vivid jnctare of the village 
life he knew so well. Two genuine poets are the brothers 
Eigaud, of Montijellier : Auguste’s (1760—1835) descrip- 
tion of a vintage is deservedly famous ; and Cyrille (1750- 
1824) produced an equally delightful poem in the Amours 
de Mounpeie. Pierre Hellies, of Toulouse (d. 1724), a poet 
of the people, whose vicious life finds an echo in his 
works, has a certain rude charm, at times distantly recall- 
ing Villon. In the Provence Toussaint Gro.s (1698-1748), 
of*Lyons, holds undisputed sway. His style and language 
are admirable, but unfortunately he wasted his gifts 
largely on trivial pieces occasion, Coye’s (1711—1777) 
comedy, the Fiance par4^ is bright and still popular, while 
Germain’s description of a visit j)aid by the ancient gods 
to Marseilles {La Bourrido dei Dious, 1760) has con- 
siderable humour. In Gascony the greatest poet is C 3 rrien 
Despourrins (1698-1755), whose pastoral idyUs and 
mournful chansons, which he himself set to music, are 
imbued with tenderness and charm (most of them were 
collected at Pai^ in 1828). 

The Eevolution produced a large body of literature, but 
nothing of lasting interest. However, it gave an imjjetus 
to thought in the South of France, as elsewhere; and 
there, as elsewhere, it called forth a S23irit of independence 
that was all in favour of a literary revival. Scholars of the 
stamp of Eaynouard (1761-1863), of Aix, occupied them- 
selves with the brilliant literary traditions of the Middle 
Ages ; newspapers sprang up (the Provengal Bouil-Abaissoy 
started by Desanat, and the bilingual Lou Twmbourin et 
le Menestrel, edited by Bellot, both in 1841) ; poets banded 
together and collected their pieces in volume form (thus, 
the nine troubaire who published Lou Bouqimt promen^aou 
in 1823). Much has been written about the pricurseurs 
du Filihrige, and critics are sorely at variance as to tho 
writers that most deserve this appellation. We shall not go 
far wrong if we include in the list Hyacinthe Morel (1756- 
1829), of Avignon, whose collection of poems, Lou Sahoulet, 
has been republished by Mistral; Louis Aubanel (1758- 
1842), of Nimes, the successful translator of Anacreon’s 
Odes ; Auguste Tandon, “ the troubadour of Montpellier,” 
who wrote Fables, conies et autres en vers (1800) ; 

Fabre d’Olivet (1767-1825), the versatile littdrateur who 
in 1803 published Le Troubadour: Poesies ocdtanvjues, 
which, in order to secure their success, he gave out as the 
work of some mediaeval poet} Diouloufet (1771-1840), 
who wrote a didactic poem, in the manner of Virgil, relat- 
ing to silkworm-breeding {L&is mag^ians) ; Jacques Assais 
(1778-1856), author of satires, fables, <fec.; D’ Astros (1780- 

1863) , a writer of fables in Lafontaine’s manner ; Castil- 
Blaze (1784-1857), who found time, amidst his musical 
pursuits, to compose Provengal ix)ems, intended to be set 
to music; the Marquis de Fare-AJais (1791-1846), author 
of some light satirical tales {Las Gastagnados). While 
these writers were aU more or less academic, and ai)pealcd 
to the cultured few, four poets of the j)eoi)le addressed a 
far wider public : Verdin (1779-1820), of Bordeaux, who 
wrote comic and satirical pieces; Jean Eeboul (1796- 

1864) , the baker of Nimes, who never surpassed his first 
effort, Bcmge et Venfamt (1828) Victor Gelu (1806- 
1885), relentless and brutal, but undeniably powerful of 
Ms kind {Fenian et (^ov/ina/n / JDi^ chmisons proven^ales, 
1840) ; and, greatest of them all, the true and acknow- 
ledged forerunner of the fibres, Jacques Jasmin (1798- 
1864), the hairdresser of Agen, whose poems, both lyrical 

1 One of his chief titles to fame is that, together ^th Alphonae 
Pumas, he drew the attention of Lamartine to Mistral's MvtHo, 
Bonma^e and Mistral showed their gratitude by republishing the 
^t pieces of these .two prScwseurs, together with those of gastil- 
Blaze and others, in ZTn JAame de Basin, 1866. 
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and narrative, continue to find favour with men of the 
Mghest culture and literary attainments, as with the 
villagers for whom they were primarily intended. 

While much of this literature was still in the making, 
an event took ijlace which w’^as destined to eclipse in im- 
portance any that had gone before. In 1845 Joseph 
Eoumanille (1818-1891), a gardener’s son, of Saint-Reiiiy 
(Bouches-du-Eh6ne), became usher in a small school at 
Avignon, which was attended by Frederic Mistral {q.v.), 
a native of the same district, then fifteen years of age. 
The former, feeling the germs of poetry within him, had 
composed some pieces in French; but, finding tliat lua 
old mother could not understand them, he was greatly 
distressed, and determined thenceforth to write in liia 
native dialect only. These poems revealed a now world 
to yonng Mistral, and spurred him on to tho resolve tliat 
became the one jiurpose of his life — de remettre en Imiicre 
et conscience de sa gloire cette noble race qiCen plcin 
Mwahean nomme encore la nation Proven rale. There is 
no doubt that ]\Iistrars is the more imissant 2 )erHonality, 
and that his finest work towers above that of his fellows ; 
but ill studying the Provengal renaissance, Eoumani lie’s 
great claims . should not bo overlooked, and they have 
never been put forward with more force than by Mistral 
himself (in the ju’cface to his Isclos d\m>). Eomuanille’s 
secular verse cannot fail to a 2 )peal to every lover of ])iiri^ 
and sincere ^loetry {Li Margaritedo, 1830-1817 ; Li 
Sounjarello, 1852 ; Li Flour dc Bauvi, 1850-1859, t'c’t*.), 
his 'nodls are second only to those of Saboly, his j ►rose- 
works (such as Lou mege de Guvagnav, 1803) si>iirkling 
with delightful humour. Ho it was wlu) in 1852 collcscted 
and published lA Proitvenralo, an anthology in •which, all 
the names yet tobocome famous, and most of those famous 
already (such as Jasmin), are I'epresonted. In 1853 lio 
w'aa one of the enthusiastic ciri'.le that had gatluMvd roumi 
J. B. Gaut at Aix, and whoso literary output is <u)utaiiu‘d 
in tho Poumavagi del Tronbairr. aiul in tho shortlived 
journal Lou gay saber (1854). At tlie same time the first 
attempt at regulating the ortliogra[ihy of Provtuigal was 
made by him (in the introdiuition to his play, La PaH 
dou bon Dieu, 1853). And in 1854 he was one of tluj 
seven poets who, on May 2 1st, forgathei*ed at the (uisthi of 
Fontsogugne, near Avignon, and foundtul tho Felibrigr.. 
[The etymology of this word has given rise to mncli specula- 
tion : the one thing certain about the word is that Mistral 
came across it in an old Provengal poem, which bdlshovv tlu^ 
Virgin meets Jesus in the tomi>le, among tho 
of the law. Tho outlines of tlie constitution, as finally 
settled ill 1876, are as follows : Tho region of the FvULritg^ 
is divided into four mant&tu^Hro (Provence, Langiiedoi*, 
Aquitaine, and Catalonia 2). At the luMid of all is a a;//.- 
s'istoi^ of fifty (called imjourau), presided over by the 
Gapoiilih, who is chief of tho entire FrUJm(jiu I'lu* h<*ad 
of each mantenenco is called midi (wlio is at tint same 
tixm 0 , rnagourau) ) and at the head of ea<‘h ‘‘s(‘huol” (iis 
the subdivisions of tho nhanteminro sire (‘alltxl) is a mbh- 
oiyu. The ordinary members, unlimited in number, are 
mantenHre. Annual meetings and/*to are nrgani/.iMl. 
Tho most widely road of the FelihrUjc piilfiications is 
tho Arniana Promen^mi, wdiicfii has appcare<l ajuiiially 
since 1855, maintaining all tho whilt? its original h(io|»o 
and purpose; and though unpretentions iti f(*rm, it con- 
tains much of the best work of the school,^] The other 


® One of the moet pleasuig featum of the movitint'iit is the spirit of 
fraternity raamtalnoa l)y the fiWms with tho poets anti lltorary «u*n 
of northern France, Spain, Italy, llunianhi, Cientiwiy, aiwl other 
coimtriee. 

^ In common with so many other j^otluetloiw of the Filthtije, this 
' Almanac is published by the firm J, KonuuuiiUo, Libralre-Killtour,, 
Avignon. 
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six were Mistral, Aubanel, A. Mathieu (a schoolfellow of 
Mistral’s at Avignon), E. Garcin, A. Tavan, and P. Giera 
(owner of the castle). Of these, Theodore Aubanel 
(1829-1886, of Avignon, son of a printer and following 
the same calling) has alone proved himself worthy to rank 
'with Mistral aiid Roumanille. “Zani,” the girl of his 
youtliful and passionate love, took the veil ; and this event 
cast a shadow over his wkole life, and determined the 
character of all his poetry {Lou mioitgrano entre-duherto^ 
I860; Li filix> d'Avignoun^ 1883). His is, without a 
doubt, the deepest nature and temperament among the 
felibres, and his lyrics are the most poignant. He has 
a keen sense of i->hysical beauty in woman, and his verse 
is replete with suppressed passion, but he never sinks to 
sensuality. His powerful love drama Lou pau dou peccat 
was received with enthusiasm at Montpellier in 1878, and 
successfully produced (some years later in Arene’s version) 
by Antoine at his Theatre Libre — no mean criterion. It is 
the only play of real consequence that the school has yet 
produced. 

We need not do more than glance at the work of the 
fourth of the group of poets who alone, amidst the 
numerous writers of lyrics and other works that attain a 
high level of excellence, api»ear to us to have so far secured 
permanent fame by the magnitude of their achievement. 
Etilix Gras (1844-1891) settled at Avignon in his youth. 
His rustic epic, Li Garhoimie (1876) is full of elemental 
passion and abounds in fine descriptions of scenery, but 
it lacks proi)ortion. The heroic fjeate of 7hloza (1882), in 
which Simon do Montfort’s invasion of tlie South is 
depicted with unbounded vigour and intensity, shows a 
great advance in art, Li Itounhaneero prnvemul (1887) 
is a collection of poems instinct with Provencal loro, and 
in Li Lapalmo (1891) we have sonic charming prose 
tales that bring to life again the Avignon of the popes. 
Finally, the poet gave us three talcs dealing with the iieriod 
of the Revolution {Li liottija dou Miejour, <fec.); their 
realism and literary art called foi'th general admiration.^ 

A few lines must suffice for soxne of the general aspects 
of the movement. It goes without saying that all is not 
perfect harmony; but, on the whole, the dilfcrcncos arc 
differences of detail only, not of principle. While Mistral 
and many of the best felibres employ the dialect of the 
BoiK^hes-du-Rhoue, others, who have since seccilcd as the 
FMibriffe latiu (headed by Ro<iuo-Ferrior), iirefer to use 
the dialect of Montpellier, owing to its (jcntral position. 
A third class favour the dialect of Limousin, as having 
been the literary vehicle of the troubadours; but their 
claim is of the slenderest, for the fvUfmR are in no sense 
of the word the direct successors of the troubadours. 
Nearly all the leaders of the F4libripe are Legitimists juid 
Catholics, their faith being the simple faith of the iicoplc, 
undisturbed by philosophic doubts. Tliero are ox(?cptious, 
however, cliicf among them the Protestant Gras, wffioso 
Toloza clearly reflects his sympathy with the Albigenses. 
Yet this did not stand in the w^ay of his election as 
Capioulii — a proof, if proof were needed, that literary 
merit outweighs all other considerations in this artistic 
body of men. Finally, it may bo noted that the fillbres 
liave often been accxisod of lack of patriotism towurds 
northern France, of schemes of decentralization, and 
other heresies; but none of these charges holds good. 
The spirit of the movement, as represented by its loaders, 
has never been cxj)i*cssfd with greater terseness, force, and 


^ Gran wiw from 1801 till 1001, Huceceiliiif' liin lirothor-in- 

law, Boumnaiilks wlui licM the office from 1888 till 1801. The llrnt 
(Ja^mdU WUH, of cwirHt*, Mistral (1876-188S). Gras's successor was 
Pierre Devoluy, of X>ic (apiiointwl in April 1001), who has done good 
work, Imt has yet to prove lihnsidf worthy of tlie 8in)reme distinetiou 
conferred on him by his fellow-poets. 


truth than in the three verses set by Felix Gras at the 
head of his Garbounie : “ I love my village more than thy 
village ; I love my Provence more than thy province ; I love 
France more than all.” 

Authouitibs. — Las Joy as del gay saber, edited by Nonlet (vol. iv. 
of Gatien-Amoult’s Mmimnens de la httirature romanc, d'C., Tou- 
louse, 1849). — Noulet. L^ssai sur Vhistoire littemire des patois 
dll mMi de la France aux xvi^ et xvU^ sikcles (Paris, 1859) and 
. . . au xviii^ slecle (Paris, 1877). — Gaut. “ iltude sur la littera 
tureet la po6sie proveii 9 ales ” {JMemoires de VAcadthmc des Sciences, 
JAix, tome ix. i)p. 247-344, Aix, 1867). — Maky-Lafon. 
Sistoire liiUraire du Midi de la France. Paris, 1882. — Restori. 
Letteraiura 2 :irov 6 nzale. MUaiio, 1891 (pp. 200-214). — Mari^ton’s 
articles on Fromngal and Filbirige in the Gramde Encyclofpedie . — 
Donnadieu. Lcs Fricurseurs des Filibres (1800-1855). Paris, 
1888. — JouKDANNE. Histoire dn Filibrigc Avignon, 

1897. — Hennion. Les Fleurs filibresques. Paris, 1883. — Portal. 
La letteratiira provenzalc Tooderna, Palermo, 1893. — Koschwitz. 
Ueher die promenzaliscUen Felibcr %nd ihre Vorgmi^er. Berlin, 
1894. — MaeiAton. La Tern procengale. Paris, 1894. 

(h. o.) 

Providence, a city of the United States, capital 
of the state of Rhode Island, is situated at the head of 
Narragansett Bay, in 41“ 49' 22" N. and 71“ 24' 48" W. 
Its area is 18*29 square miles. Its surface is hilly, 
rising to the height of 204 feet on the “ East Side.” The 
park area is 542 acres. Roger Williams Park (102 acres) 
is the largest. Its population in 1900 was 175,597, of 
whom 55,855 were foreign-born and 4817 were negroes. 
Among 53,131 adult males 3830 were illiterate (unable to 
write), of whom 3384 were foreign-born. The death- 
rate in 1900 was 19*9; in 1890 it was 21*1. Brown 
University, seventh in age of the colleges of the United 
States, is the chief educational institution. Other institu- 
tions are the Rhode Island School of Design, the Rhode 
Island Normal School, four high schools, the Friends’ 
Boarding School, and the Roman Catholic Academy of the 
Sacrod Heart. The University Libraiy and the Providence 
Public Library number about 125,000 volumes each. The 
Providence Athenaeum contains 70,000 volumes. Most 
noteworthy is the library of Americana, now the pro- 
}X5rty of Brown University, begun by John Carter 
Brown — the most complete collection in the world of 
books relating to early American history. Of benevolent 
institutions the most noted arc the Dexter asylum for the 
poor, the Butler hospital for the insane, and the Rhode 
Island hospital. The oldest edifice for religious purposes 
is the First Baptist Meeting House, erected in 1775 “for 
the public -worship of Almighty God, and also to hold Com- 
mencements in.” The largest is the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. There are in all 129 places of worship. Of 
those, 21 are Baptist, 10 Congregational, 14 Episcopal, 18 
Methodist, 16 Roman Catholic, 4 Unitarian, 3 Universalist^ 
and 4 Presbyterian. Of public buildings there are the 
City Hall, the Providence County Court House, and the 
Rhode Island Normal School. The old State House (1762) 
is a fair specimen of colonial architecture. The finest 
building , in the city is the State Capitol. With its ap- 
jjX'oaches it cost about $3,600,000. Seven railways, ^1 
controlled by one corporation, enter the city. Besides 
steamboats plying upon Narragansett Bay and to^ New 
York, steamships sail regularly to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Savannah, and Kingston, Jamaica, The city is 
a great distributing centre for central New England. 

Providence Is one of the great manufaotunng centres of the 
Union, It is the loading <jity in the manufacture of jewellery, the 
toW product of which in 1900 was valued at $12,719,124. • In all 
industries in 1900 there wore 1933 manufacturing estahlislmients, 
having a capital of $83,513,679, and employing an average num- 
her of 42,693 wage-carnerB, who received wages amounting to 
$19,998,862. The total products were valued at $88,168,897. 
Among these products the most important, apart from jewellery, 
were: wor.stea goods ($16,603,262), silver ware ($8,834,408), 
foundry and machine-shop products, rubber and elastic goods, 
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cotton and woollen goods, and oleomargarine. It is the growth of 
manufacturing which accounts for the fact that the populatioii, 
once almost wholly native-born, has received an element of 
foreigners amounting to almost one-third. In 1899 the valuation 
placed upon real estate was $146,701,900. Upon personal property 
the valuation was $41,799,880. The revenue of tlie municipality 
was $3,878,439. The net debt 1st April 1900 was $14,008,484. 
It is a banking centre for a region of mammoth factories. There 
are nineteen national banks, with a total capital of $15,113,523 and 
deposits of $14,609,832 ; two state banks, with a capital of $320,000 
and deposits of $446,743; hve trust companies, with a capital of 
$4,150,000 and deposits of $27,745,108, make a total cajntal for 
all banking and trust companies of $19,683,523 and total deposits 
of $42,801,684. There are five savings banks, with deposits of 
$38,855,589. The clearings for the year ending 30th June 1900 
were $338,132,500. (yr, H. Mu.) 

Provo, a city of Utah, U.S.A., capital of Utah 
county, at the west base of the Wasatch mountains, on the 
Provo river, and on the Oregon Short Line and the Hio 
Grande Western railways, near the east shore of Utah 
Lake, north of the centre of the state, at an altitude of 
4:532 feet. It has a level site and a regular plan, and is 
divided into five wards. It contains the insane asylum of 
Utah. Population (1880), 3432; (1890), 5159; (1900), 
6185, of whom 1176 were foreign-born. 

Prussia, the principal state of Germany, i-anking 
first in both area and population, though only twentieth in 
respect of density of population. More than 5 per cent, of 
the entire surface of Prussia consists of moorland, some of 
it high (heathy) moors, some of it (the smaller portion) low 
boggy moora. Hanover — ^more particularly the districts of 
Osnabriick, Stade, Liineburg, and Aurich (East Friesland) 
— and Schleswig-Holstein possess between them nearly 
3000 square miles of this variety of surface. Another 1100 
square miles are in East Prussia ; and the rest, about 
1500 sqimre miles in all, occur chiefly in the provinces of 
Pomerania, Brandenbuig, Posen, and Saxony. Since 1870 
the Prussian Government, as well as the authorities of the 
province of Hanover, and various private Iversons, have 
started several more or less successful schemes for the 
reclamation of these waste tracts. The region to which 
the Prussian Government has principally directed its ! 


attention is the great Bourtanger Moor, between the Ems 
and the Dutch frontier, in the north-west of the province 
of Hanover. There colonies were established as long ago 
as the first half of the l7th century — Papenburg, for 
example (1630) — chiefly for the 2 >iirpose of cutting turf 
for fuel ; and in East Friesland, in the first j^lace at the 
instigation of Frederick the Great, over eighty similar 
colonies, aggregating in all 20,000 persons, were planted 
between 1765 and 1800, but nothing eflectivo was done 
for the real reclamation of the moorland. But in 1870 the 
Prussian Government turned its attention to the matter, 
and j)i^oceeded to cut navigable canals through the nioor- 
land, and appointed a special commission to deal with its 
reclamation generally. These efforts received a further 
impulse from the founding of an exi:)erimental station 
near Bremen in 1877. In consequence of the work done 
in the laboratory attached to this station, as well as of 
experiments conducted on the moors themselves, the 
province of Hanover organized a new system of coloniza- 
tion in 1887. Having bought some 1100 acres beside 
the main canal which traverses the Bourtanger Moor from 
north to south, they drained the land and divided it into 
25-acre plots, which they granted to occui)iers free, with 
the option of purchase, the princii)al condition being that 
the grantees should first reclaim 5 acres. This i)rojt*(^t 
liroving successful, induced the Prussian GovernuHmt in 
1899 to embark in similar cntcrjn*iscs on the Wiseder 
Moor (Marcardsmoor) along the line of the Ems-Jade 
canal, between Aurich and Jade Bay. In 1902 l^russian 
estimates embraced an item of over .£131,000 for theso, 
and similar improvements. Other i)rivato vcntimis of 
some importance have been made at Fj-ictlrich-Wilhelms- 
dorf near Loxstedt, a few miles south-east of Biviuerhafen, 
on the Kehdingor Moor, on the west side of tJio estuary 
of the Elbe, in Schlcswig-IIolstoin, and iu East Prussia. 
In 1883 a national society was founded for the rochunatiou 
and cultivation of the moorlands of (lerniany.^ 

Population . — The following table givt^s partieular.s of 
the area and population of tlic several provinc(‘s of the 
kingdom iu the ycai*s 1890, 1895, and 1900, as w^ill as 
the chief religious statistics for 1895 : — 


Provinces. 

Area in sq. 
miles. 

Population, 

18 U 0 . 

Popiilatioii, 

im. 

East Prussia . . ^ . 

West Prussia , 

Berlin (city) 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Posen .... 

Silesia .... 

Saxony .... 
Sohleswig-Holstoin . 
Hanover .... 
Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau . 

Rhine Province . 
HohenzoUern . 

Total .... 

14,278 

9,852 

25 

15,376 

11,625 

11,181 

15,561 

9,747 

7,836 

14,865 

7,801 

6,068 

10,420 

441 

1,958,663 

1,433,681 

1,678,794 

2,541,783 

1,620,889 

1,751,642 

4,22.1,458 

2,680,010 

1,219,523 

2,278,361 

2,428,661 

1,664,426 

4,710,391 

66,085 

2,006,689 

1,494,360 

1,677,304 

2,821,695 

1,674,147 

1,828,658 

4,415,809 

2,C9S,.54g 

1,286,416 

2,422,020 

2,701,420 

1,756,802 

5,106,002 

65,752 

134,565 

29,957,367 

31,855,123 


population numbered 
and 1900 there was an increase of 7 193 398 
persons, or at the rate of 26-4 per cent, rjer annum. Vor 

marriage-rate averaged 8'2 nor 
1000 inhabitant the birth-rate 38-1 per 1000, and L 
deat- rate 23-3 per 1000. In respect of illegitimacy, 
same period the percentage of illegitimate 
births .to total births was as much as 14-25 in the city of 
Berlin, between 10 and 11 per cent, in each of the pro- 
vincte of Pomerant Brandenburg, and Saxony, the average 
for the whole kingdom wm only 7-76. The densely-peopM 
manufacturing and mining provinces of Wesl^halia and 


Population, 

1000. 


1,996,626 
1,563,6.08 
1,888,818 
3,108,554 
1,634,832 
3,887,275 
4,668,857 
2,832,636 
1,387,968 
2, .090, 939 
S, 187, 777 
1,897,981 
5,7S9,798 
66,780 

Uj72,'5of 


Doiuilly per 

ii(|. iiiiln 

WOO. 

139 
159 

75,554 

202 

140 
168 
300 
290 
189 
174 
409 
313 
552 
151 

256 
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1, 724, 374 
715,581 
1,420,591 
2,681,637 
1,530,003 
561,201 
1,980,552 
2,498,748 
1,257,454 
2,094,604 
1,298,852 
1,224,021 
1,434,715 
2,566 


20,430,899 


Bniiutri 

CallMilicN, 

1K0&. 


26f>,0-U 

758,168 

155,303 

118,265 

31,739 

1,227,197 

2,38.1,754 

187,559 

2.1,184 

311,457 

1,378,676 

482,7.52 

3,610,142 

62,668 


10,9.99,505 


< 7 (i%ra, IHOn. 

I. 1,!«M 
20,238 
86,1.52 
18.;i!).l 

II, 661 
40,019 
47,n9:{ 

7,850 

3,702 

15,065 

19,3.59 

45,725 

49,018 

576 

379,716 


the Ilhineland have by far the best record in tliis nssiawt, 
their averages being 2-61 and 3-87. TIio prcHcnt popula- 
tion is concentrated most deiusely (300 to 552 inhabitants 
per square mile) in the manufacturing districts of lUmnlsh 
Prussia, Westphalia, the adjacent Hesso-iNrassau, iind iu 
the extreme touth-cast of tho kingdom, the coal and zinc 
and iron region of Silesia. Tho average density in tho 

> See the onniKa jiriW/ws-e/i of thta soelety (puMIslietl at Bin-Ha) ; 
mewoher, Pie Senedelmff rfer IfiiekauKnr (ncriln, 

ruli n’ J^ira,selM/t,iH;i des RUUrgutet, Vunrm 

^erlin, 1887) , and l. P, Koatoff, in Oemanu lltrit, 

Oorts. lUport, Miec. Series, No. 462, 1898). ' 
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agricultural provinces of East and West Prussia, Posen, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Hanover, and Schleswig- 
Holstein varies between 139 and 290 inhabitants per square 
mile, or, roughly, one-half of the density in the manu- 
facturing provinces. According to the census returns of 
1900, there were 1031 females for every 1000 males, as com- 
pared with 1037 females in 1880. In 1900 there were in 
Prussia one city with a population exceeding one million 
inhabitants, seven towns between 200,000 and 500,000 ; 
fourteen between 100,000 and 200,000 • twenty-four be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000; and eighty-nine between 20,000 
and 50,000. The emigration decreased from 145,679 in 
1881 to 50,461 in 1886 ; then, after going up to 76,196 in 
1892, it rapidly declined to 12,471 in 1900. The number 
of suicides varies from 5000 to 6500 annually, the average 
being 19 for every 100,000 inhabitants, or one less than 
the average for all Germany. In 1890 the island of Heli- 
goland was ceded by Great Britain to Germany, and in the 
following year it was administratively attached to the 
Prussian province of Schloswig-HoLsteiu. 

Of the total population in 1900, 55*6 per cent, were 
classed as urban and 44'4 as rural, Le.^ as living in places 
of less than 2000 inhabitants each. In 1895 the foreign 
residents embraced 63,289 nativcvS of Austria-Hungary, 
47,715 natives of Holland, 18,998 of llussia, 24,389 of 
Denmark, 10,062 of Switzerland, 8120 of Great Britain, 
7327 Armenians, 6564 of Belgium, 6301 of Norway and 
Sweden, and 2127 of Franco. Adverting to the religious 
statistics, it will be seen tliat 64*14 ])er cent, of theeiitire 
population belonged (1895) to the Protestant State Church, 
34*53 per cent, to the Homan Catholic Churcli; and 1*19 
were Jews. Of races other than Ikuitonic the population 
of Prussia embraced 2,922,475 Slavs (Masurians, Cassu- 
bians), 117,637 Lithuanians, 64,254 Wends, and 74,069 
Bohemians and Moravians. In 1895, 11,113,794 persons, 
or 34*9 per cent, of the population, were engaged in 
agriculture, cattle and sheep breeding, I'lrc. ; 12,196,352, 
or 38*3 percent., in mining and industry; 3,5(85,430, or 
11*3 i)er cent., in commerce and trade; 1,671,827, or 
5*2 2 ^cr cent., in the learned jn-ofessions ; 658,(896 in 
domestic service ; 261,302 in forestry, fishing, <fcc. ; and 
2,002,714, or 6*3 i)cr cent., had no 2 >rofessioii. 

Agriculture. — Out of the total area of cultivahlo laiul in the 
German empire, fully C6 per cent, belongs to Pnissia, namely, 
(53,002,600 acres (1895). Of this total less tlian 5 ])er cent, was 
divided into farms of loss than 5 acres each, 32*14 per cent, 
amongst farms I'anging from 5 to 50 acres, 32*01 per cent, amongst 
farms ranging from 50 to 2.50 acres, and the rest amongst farms 
exceeding 250 acres. The provinces in which large estates (up to 
2500 acres and more) are the rule, are Pomerania, Posen, Silesia, 
Kast Prus.sia, Prandenburg, West Pnissia, an<l Saxony, in the 
order named. The estates of the old landed gentry {RUtergiiter) of 
l*rus.sia, taking the estates ahove 500 acres each, aggregate in all 
some 13,428,000 acres. Small estates (])easant liohlings) prevail 
principally in the Rhine ])rovince, Hosse-Nas.sau, and We.stplialia, 
and to some extent also in Hanover, Silesia, and Saxony ; hut 
large peasant holdings (50 to 250 acres) exist only in Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, East Prussia, Westphalia, Saxony, and Pranden- 
hurg. Notwithstanding the eontuiuons de<’lino in prices, and other 
(Irawhaeks from which agriculture Millered in all I hc (ildrtrccnintrifs 
of Europe during the last quarter of the lOtli century, the Pnissian 
farmers have on the whole fairly well maintained tlieir po.sition, 
owing mainly to the fact that they have been both eager and 
.skilful in availing tliemsclvt's of the opportunities oUcresi by 
the progrc.ss of agricultural knowledge. One of the latest de- 
partures in this field has been the establishment of central .station.s 
for the distribution of electric power to tho ©.states in its neighbour- 
hood, the power to be used for driving both fixed and movable 
machinery (mills, chaff-cutters, threshing machines, i»loughs, &c.), 
for lighting buihlings and houses, for cooking and heating, and on 
largo estates for giving signals and conveying orders. The culti- 
vation of tho beetroot for sugar has had a far-reaching effect upon 
Prussian agriculture, especially in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, 
Posen, Hanover, West Pniasin, Pomerania, Brandenburg, the Rhine 
Province, and other parts of tint kingdom, where tho beetroot is 
extensively cultivated. Owing to the deep cultivation of the soil 
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and the incessant hoeing which the beet crop requires, the three or 
four crops which follow it are invariably good, and the liability to 
failure of the immediately succeeding crop is reduced to a minimum. 
Moreover, the hacal policy of the Prussian Government has been of 
first-rate assistance to the Prussian farmer. And hand in hand 
with the cultivation of the beetroot has gone the cultivation of 
barley and chicory, crops of scarcely inferior value from the culti- 
vator's point of view. Barley is grown on more than llj million 
acres. The Prussian province of Saxony produces one-half of the 
total quantity of chicory yielded every year throughout the empire ; 
the principal centres for its manufaotm’e in Prussia are M agdeburg, 
Berlin, and Breslau. 

The Prussian Government, in conjunction w'ith the provincial 
authorities, also gives encouragement to the breeding of live stock, 
which it endeavours to improve by subsidizing and maintaining 
stud-farms. It is, however, the breeding of horses to which it 
especially devotes itself, supporting about two dozen stud-iarms 
for this end, of which the most famous are at Trakehnen in East 
Prussia, at Graditz near Torgau in the province of Saxony, and at 
Beberbcck between Cassel and Hoxter. The only stud, however, 
where thoroughbred stallions arc kept is at Graditz. The most 
noticeable features in connexion with the live stock of Prussia are 
the altogether unusual diminution in the niiuiber of sheep (caused 
in large part by the fall in the price of wool), the even greater 
relative increase in the number of pigs, and the increase, though 
at a much smaller rate, in the numbers of the cattle and horses. 
For instance, sheep in 1873 numbered 19,666,800, but in 1900 not 
more than 6,989,400. Pigs, however, increased from 4,294,900 in 
the former year to 10,954,000 in the latter ; cattle from 8,639,500 
to 10,865,300 ; and horses from 2,282,400 to 2,913,000. 

In the matter of freights also the Government renders material 
assistance to the Prussian faimer. The State owns the railways, 
and carries agricultural produce, especially such as is destined 
for export, at lower preferential rates. See further under Ccmi- 
mimicatiofih^ below. 

Tlie crops chielly grown are potatoes (5,477,095 acres in 1900), 
hay (8,025,230 acres), beetroot, rye (11,277,340 acres), oats 
(6,710,930 acres), wheat (2,999,860 acres), and barley (2,205,625 
acres). In 1900 some 11,500 acres were planted with tobacco, the 
yield of which (about 10,000 tons) 'was valued at £420,000 ; about 
6500 acres were planted with hops. In 1899-1900 there wore 308 
sugar factories at work, their total ])roduction being 1,339,270 
tons of sugar; 6103 breweries produced 690,250,000 gallons of 
beer, and 6331 distilleries produced 67,598,900 ^jallons of pure 
alcohol. Wheat is grown more especially in Silesia, Saxony, the 
Rhine Province, East Prussia, and Hanover ; barley in Silesia and 
Saxony ; oats in Silesia, East Prussia, Hanover, tlic’Rliinc Province, 
and the northern provinces generally ; potatoes in Silesia, Branden- 
burg, and Posen ; and rye commonly in every province of the king- 
dom. Brandenburg produces about one-half of the tobacco ; tho 
hoi)s arc chiefly gi’own in Posen. Of tho entire area about 23 per 
cent, is covered with forests. 

ViticuUurc. — The principal wine-f;rowing dLstiicts of Prussia are 
the Rheiiigau and the Rhine Province, though wine is also pro- 
duced in Silesia, Westidialia, and a few other districts. The 
valleys of the Nahe, Saar, Moselle, and Ahr all produce excellent 
wine. The total area planted with vines in 1900 was 45,400 acres, 
and on this tho yield was 6,752,000 gallons, valued at £767,235, as 
compared with an average of 60,000 acres planted and a yield of 
5,500,000 gallons during tho period 1880-90. The Prussian State 
owns several vineyards in the Rhine district, including 240 acres 
of the choicest vineyards in tho Rlieingau— Eaucnthal, Eltville, 
Marcobrunn, Steinberg, Erbach, Riideaheim, and Assmaniishausen; 
and it has also bought several acres of vineyards along the Moselle. 
Duxing the last two or three years of the 19th century the German 
vine-growers suffered, in common with vino-growers in other coun- 
tries of Europe, from the attacks of di.seasos and insect ixests — e.g , , 
Peronospora mticola, OHnm TuckeH,, and Phylloxera •ca&iairix. 
Tho last named alone has already cost the Imperial Government 
£400,000 in efforts to stamp it out. This industry, being so near 
the great mining and manufacturing districts of western Prussia, 
ixaturally sullers from the increasing scarcity and dearness of manual 
labour. These hindrances the vintagers counteract to some extent 
by forming associations for the oo-operativo manufacture, storage, 
sale, and advertising of their wine. The prinei]>al school of viti- 
culture in Prussia is at Geiseuheim in the Rhoingau. The best 
■wines of tho Rhine and Moselle region which come into commerce 
are largely sold by public auction. 

Mining anA Metal Industries . — Prussia still retains her pre- 
eminence as the largest producer of coal, zinc, salt, lead, and 
copper amongst the states of the German empire, though in respect 
of iron she comes second to Alsace-Lorraine. Of tbe aggregate 
German output of coal Prussia now supplies over 93 per cent., 
namely, the huge total of 101,966,158 tons, valued at £43,912,600 
in 1900, as compared with some 47,000,000 tons in 1882, representing 
an increase of about 117 per cent. Westphalia produces the 
largest quantity, namely, 42,567,146 tons, valued at £17,958,000, 
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in 1900 ; next comes the Rhine Province, that is, the Saar, Aachen, 
Diisseldorf, and Roer coal-tielJs, with 29,010,089 tons, of the value 
of £14,149,500 ; and then the Silesian coal-field, with 29,596,738 
tons, valued at £11,420,500. Since the high prices of 1900 the 
Prussian Government has spent £1,250,000 in the purchase of 
coal-fields so as to he independent of market fiuctuations, temporary 
scarcity, and the manipulations of middlemen. The Prussian 
State is a large owner of mines and salines ; these in 1902 were 
estimated to yield a revenue of 9^ millions sterling. An extremely 
important t6U is played in the coal industry of Prussia by the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which has its headquarters 
at Essen, and which from the bulk of its output (about 40 per 
cent, of the total German output) has succeeded in regulating the 
production and price of the coal-fields generally. Out of a total 
output of lignite for the entire German empire of 40,498,019 tons 
in 1900, Prussia yielded no less than 84 per cent, or a total of 
34,007,542 tons, valued at £4,012,900, showing an annual increase 
of over 24 million tons and of millions sterling since 1882. 
Almost the whole of the zinc produced in Germany comes out of 
the Silesian mines, the amount being 636,068 tons in 1900, 
valued at £1,279,600, or nearly six times the amount mined in 
1882. The iron production of Prussia amounted in 1900 to only 
33 per cent of the aggregate production of Germany, or a total of 
4,268,069 tons, valued at £1,884,300, the increase over the outont 
in 1882 being little more than a quarter of a million tons. The 
chief iron-producing regions are the Rhine Province, Westphalia, 
Hesse-Kassau, and Silesia. But in the production of lead Prussia 
enjoys almost an unchallenged monopoly, in that in 1900 she 
produced 147,042 tons out of 148,257, the value being £890,000 ; 
in 1882 the output amounted to 88,300 tons. And the Prussian 
output of manganese occupies an exactly analogous position, 
amounting to 68,016 tons, valued at £33,000, out of 59,204 tons. 
In the same year 169,447 tons of pyrites, valued at £60,760, and 
some cobalt were mined. Salt, one of the most valuable of the 
mineral iproducts of the country, was in its various forms, hut 
principally in the form of rock-salt, obtained to the extent 
of 2,476,867 tons, valued at £1,410,650, in 1900, as compared 
with some 550,000 tons in 1882. Ordinary salt is mined prin- 
cipally in the province of Saxony (Stassfurt, Aschersleben, Erfurt, 
Halle, Merseburg, Sangerhausen), the kali salts near Magdeburg, 
and Glauber salts in the Rhine Province and Hesse-Nassau. The 
furnaces, forges, salt-works, and similar establishments for the 
conversion of the raw ores into manufactured or semi-manufactured 
products yielded in 1900 5,781,892 tons of pig iron, valued at 
£19,113,400, as compared with a yield of 2,467,500 tons, valued at 
£7,490,000, in 1882 ; 155,760 tons of zinc, valued at £3,102,600 ; 
112,170 tons of lead, of the value of £1,880,300 ; copper to the 
extent of 27,157 tons and the value of £2,069,700 ; silver to the 
extent of 6,920,150 oz,, valued at £1,084,350, approximated 
equivalent in value to the output twenty years earlier; and 
566, 368 tons of sulphuric acid, valued at £727,350. The iron was 
woriced principally in the districts of Arnsberg, Dusseldorf, Oppeln 
in Silesia, Treves, and Coblenz, and gave employment to 25f686 
hands ; the zinc, for the most part near Oppelii in Silesia, the 
number of hands employed being 30,779 ; the lead and the 
silver near Aachen, Oppelu, and Wiesbaden, the hands em- 
ployed numberiDg 2716 ; and the sulphuric acid in all the 
districts, as well as near Potsdam, Breslau, Magdeburg, 
and Merseburg, and the number of hands 2969. Euither, a 
totel of 203, 700 persons were employed in some 1000 foundries 
puddlmg-mills, rolling-mills, and so forth, and they produced iron 
and steel uiaterials to the weight of 1,612,000 tons and a combined 
value of £13,383,160. Petroleum (27,731 tons in 1900) is extracted 
to a limited extent at a couple of places in the province of Hanover. 
Down to W99, m which year the monopoly was bought out by the 
Prussian Government, ISO to 250 tons of amber were mined in 
East Prussia. A hfctle is also collected on the coast near Pillau. 

Industries, Commerce.— During the last 
quMter of the 1^9th century Prussia developed into a great manu- 
fwtunng country. Between 1882 and 1895 it was estimated that 
the number of persona employed in manufacturing aud kindred 
pursuits increased in the aggregate at the rate of 34J per cent, 
but the number employed in trade and. commerce increLed at a 
jmstly greater rate, n^ely, 6O4 per cent, or from 771,328 in the 
firatimenfaoned year to 1,237,882 in 1895. Amongst the causes 
which have been mainly instrumental in fostering the industrial 
development m Prussia are those which have also contributed to 

such as the fostering oareS 
energetic, comprehensive, and watchful), 
co-operation and organization, which has been limensely facilil 
nf ^+1! obedience and order learnf in the 

i the military training; the Generally high intellectual 
level and technical and aitistic skiU of the workman, due in part 
enforcement of sound elementary education and in part to the 
timiSJS technical high schools, trSes “con- 

hosts of special sSbiools in which the arts 
and crafts are thoroughly and systematically taught ; the use made 


of scientific discoveries and the power of taking advantage of 
scientific progress generally ; the national aptitude for giving 
conscientious attention to minutire, and for thoroughness and 
mastery of detail ; the extensive employment of commercial 
travellers, having command of languages, in all parts of the 
world ; and an earnest desire to find out and meet the wants and 
tastes of customers. Moreover, the social and economic condi- 
tions of the people have been in tlieir favour. Wages have on the 
whole been lower than, for examijle, in England, though since 
1896 they have shown a strong upward tendency, and the standard 
of comfort, and even in many cases the standard of living, has 
been lower. Litigation, too, is more expeditious and less costly. 
But the Prussian manufacturer has derived 110 small measure of 
advantage from the fact that he has come into the field somewhat 
later than his foreign rivals. He has been enabled to utilize their 
experience, to profit from their drawbacks, faults, and deficiencies, 
and to make a clean start in the light of this extremely valuable 
acquired knowledge. And his interests have also been materially 
promoted by the commercial and fiscal policies of his Government. 

The chief industrial districts are, of course, those which yield 
coal, with, in addition, the great cities — Berlin, Magdeburg, 
Hanover, Breslau, Gorlitz, Stettin, Essen, Dortmund, Elbej’feld- 
Barmen, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Aix-la-Ohapelle, Crcfeld, Halle, 
Hanover, ^ Frankfort-on-the-Main, Saarbrucken, Hochst, Solingoii, 
Remscheid, Hagen, Konigsberg, Danzig, and many others. The 
iron and metal industries, especially the making of machinery, 
electrical plant, tramway plant, and the production of articles in 
wrought copper and brass, rank in the very forefront, not only in 
virtue of their magnitude, but also because of the remarkable 
rate at which they have increased and grown. In these branches 
Berlin, aud more lately its suburbs, as well as Magdeburg and 
Cologne, have played an active r6le, though the old centres of 
the metallurgical and ii*on aud steel industries in the Rhine Pro- 
vince and Westphalia have also expanded in an extraordinary 
degree. The growth of the chemical industries, which are essen- 
tially a German speciality, must also be mentioned in the front 
rank. The genius of men like Liebig, Wohler, Bunsen, Range, 
Hofmann, Bottiger, Kekul^ Fischer, and their pupils has made 
the German chemical manufacturer jjre-cminent in his own siiecial 
lines throughout the world. The branches in which his supremacy 
stands unnvallod are those which produce aniline dyes, artificial 
indigo, illuminants (acetylene gas, Wclsbach mantles, icc.), ex- 
plosives, various chemical salts, pharmaceutical prcparatioiiR, 
cellulose, glycerine, artificial (chemical) manures, and perfumes.’^ 
A third branch of industry in which Gorman genius has won 
triumphs of the very highest kind is shipbuilding. Here the 
advance has been materially assisted by the admission freo of 
duty of materials needed for the building of ships, i)rerorontial 
low railway rates for the carriage of materials of native Gorman 
origin, and by an indirect bounty on shipments made to the 
Levant, East Africa, and elsewhere, in German-built, or at least 
German-owned, vessels. 

Co?/tmunicatio7is.—BetvvGon 1880 and 1886 the State-owned lines 
of railway increased by 9240 miles, the increase being principally 
due to the policy of buying up private lines ; and since 1886 tliero 
has been a further increase of 6000 miles. By law the Pru«.sian 
State enjoys the right to buy up linos privately constructed 
after an interval of 30 years, though in many cases the interval 
lias been shortened to 15 or even 10 yeara. In 1900 tlio 
lines amounted to a total of 18,859 miles, with about 950 in 
process of construction ; and the in-ivato lines to 1872 miles. 
Ihc former total includes 590 milo.4 iii 1 1 esse -Darmstadt, tlie 
railways of this grand-duchy having been inconioruted witli the 
Prussmn railways in 1896. Tlio biultTing of the railways in 
Irusaia has in almost every case been clctfnm'ned, or at any rate 
inlluonced, by military rcquirciucnts ; and this iipplie.s also to tlic 
making of private lines. The most important trunk line of 
Pru.s.sia is that which enters the wcshu-ii frontier at IIcrbcflthaL 
and nins_ through Cologne, Diisseldorf, Hanover, lierlin, Dirscliau, 
and loaves the eastern boundary at Kydtkulimm 
for St Petersburg. Generally ajicakiug, the jirincipaJ lines of tho 
either radiate from Berlin or run alongside tins frontiers 
and boundaries. To the former category belong tho Unoa whi<di 
connwt the capital with Hamburg aud Kiel, with Stettin, with 

Frankfort-( 

Fraiikfort-( 

Uaascl, and with Cologne md Mag<Ioburg and lirunswirk. The 
second category embraces Hues from Hamburg to Stettin, from 
Stettin to Posen and Breslau, and from Breslau to Halle ; tile ring 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and continues np the 
Itoe (on both banks) to Cologne, and thence through Munster 
and Bremen to Hamburg. Besides these there are two other 



T„ 1 Rose, “Chemical Instruction and Chemical 

Industries in Germany, 1901-02,** being Nos, 561 and 573 of tha 
M%sceU<MuouB Series qfJSrUish X>iplomat% and QmLlar 
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important lines, one connecting Hamburg with Fraiikfort-on-tlie- 
Maiii md Hanover and Cassel, the other linking Hanover with 
Halle. The capital invested in the State railways of Prussia 
increased from £7,211,150 in 1854 to £311,878,640 in 1889, and 
to £390,550,100 in 1899 (including £12,369,800 for the Hessian 
railways). In the last-mentioned year the expenditure amounted 
to £38,816,820 and the revenue to £66,987,740, showing a net 
profit of £28,170,920, or sufficient to pay interest at the rate of 
7i per cent., as compared with 2^ per cent, in 1854 and 6^ per 
cent, in 1889. The estimated revenue from the State railways for 
the year 1902-03 was put at £70,602,000, against which there 
were expected to rank an ordinary expenditure of £44,188,000, and 
ail extraordinary expenditure _ of £4,582,000. Besides these,* 
“light railways” have been built in increasingly greater numbers 
since 1892. In this 3 "ear they totalled 643 miles, but m 1900 
reached a length of about 4350 miles, the capital invested in 
them auiouutiug to nearly 30J niillious sterling. Prussia 
possesses also an extensive and admirably arranged system of 
natural and artificial waterways, and the latter are being con- 
jitantly extended and improved. For instance, in the period 
1880-93* the Prussian Govcrumont spent no less than £11,6/7,750 
upon the inaiutenanco and construction of locks, canals, canal 
buildings, bridges, roadways, &c. Besides this theie was a special 
vote of £6,197,600 for the construction of the Dortmund - Ems 
Canal and the improvement of the navigation of the Oder, Vistula, 
Spree, and other waterways in Brandenburg. The most important 
of the canals recently constructed, or still under construction, are 
the North Sea and Baltic Canal (oflicially the Emperor William 
Canal), the Trave-Elbe Canal (to give Liihcck access to the Elbe), the 
Dortmund-Eius Canal, and its continuation, the Dortmund-Kliine 
Canal, both intended to fiorve tlio coal and iron districts of West- 
plialia and the Rhineland ; and there are also projects, which have 
not yet taken deliiiitc shape, for conatriictiiiga canal l)ctween Stettin 
and^Berlin, another between Kiel and the Elbe vid the Plon lakes, 
and a gigantic scheme known as the Midhuiil Canal for connecting 
the rivers Rhino, Elbe, Weser, and Oder. The object of this last is 
avowedly to facilitate the transmission of the corn and other agri- 
<iultural food products of the east of the kingdom to the populous 
manufacturing districts of the we.st. The morc.'uitilo marine of 
Prussia amounted in 1900 to 2074 vessels of an aggregate of 406,657 
register tonnage. The largest ship-owning jjorts are Flcnshurg, 
IStottin, Kiel, itoatock, and Danzig ; and t{cest(ununde owns the 
largest deep-sea fishing fieot, (Compare also Tim 

harbours of the kingdom wore in 1808 entered by 61,029 sea-going 
vessels of 7,310,013 tons. The bulk of this trafib*. ludonged to the 
jiorts of Danzig, Kbnigaberg, Rtottin, Rostock, Kitd, Altona, and 
Oecstemundc. Sassnitz, Nord(h?ich, TTidigdIand, Norderney, and 
WariiomUudc all have heavy ]»aHsciigcr tratlie. 

J*MitcaMon , — All fees are now entirely abolisliod in the element- 
ary schools. The subjoined labh* givr.s statislies (d* the schools and 
universities of the kingdom in the years nanu‘d : — 

No. of 
Htudeuls or 
J*upilH. 

17,407 
95,196 


46,214 

27,820 

5,236,826 

17,870 

225,497 

11,782 


The total nninbcr of iddldrcn of school ngo (six to fourteen years) 
in 1896 was roturued as 6,654,918. The numlior of public 
ch‘mentni 7 st^hools increased from 32,613 in 1878 to 36,138 in 1890* 
The st»*ady of «-ducatiou is attested by the deoi'4‘a8e in the 

percentage of illiteratrs amongst the military and naval remiitB 
in the annual levy, the decrease going from 2 '33 per cent in 1B80 
to 0*1 i»Mr cent, in 1900. 

7'77w«7*c<t«.— A s in all civilized countries, the natiminl accounts 
of Prussia c,xiMind by leaps and bounds, and they do tbin in spite 
of the advantage which the State derives from the }tossoHsiou of 
valuable rfvi*inu-yij-bling pr<)}>ertics. Of these the most impfirtant 
are the railways. Kext in point of revenue come the mines and 
aalincs, with an ettirnated yield in 1902-03 of 9J inilliona sterling, 
TJu'ii follcjwthc State forests, yicMing ovi*r4 millions stfirlirig in the 
esnie year, and the landed ilnmaiii.^, yielding about £1,300,000, 
though the income from this sourc*- is'i npidly decreasing as agri- 


Institution. 

N<». 

T/'rw'hing 

Statt*. 

UiiiversitioH (1900) . 

ClaH.sical ainl pro-classical 

11 

l.fiOU 

schools (1897-98) 

Mixed clasHical and modern 

327 

4,994 

schools, and higher modern 
schools (1897-98) 

145 

2,170 

Modern schools (1897-08) 

100 

1,139 

Klcinontary schools (1896) 
l*rivatt» elementary schools 

36,138 

82,182 

(1896) ' 

404, 


Middle schools (1806) 

1,703 

B.Vi'lS* 

Nonmil schools (1897) . 

120 

929 { 


culture declines. For 1902-03 the public revenue was estimated at 
£130,708,360 and the expenditure at the same, as compared with a 
revenue and expenditure of £86,981,000 in 1890, equivalent to an in- 
crease of 6 6 J per cent in 1 2 years. The prin cipal so urces o f revenue are 
the railways, £70,816,400 (1902) ; domains and forests, £5,354,000 ; 
State lottery, £4,413,200; mines, £9,529,700 ; direct taxes (prin- 
cipally income-tax), £10,705,000; indirect taxes, £4,360,850 ; 
administrative receipts, £6,995,350 ; and from the general financial 
control, £18,806,500. The chief items of the expenditure consist 
of payments for religion and education, £9,529,700 ; for justice, 
£6,061,700 ; expenses of administration, including £44,188,000 for 
working the State railways, £67,050,900 ; interest, &c., on public 
debt^ £13,923,170; the matricular contribution to the imperial 
exchequer, £17,396,600; the ministry of finance,. £5,771,750 ; 
and the ministry of the interior, £3,880,300. The minimum of 
income upon which income-tax is levied was raised from £21 to 
£45 in 1883, and the sum total of incomes liable for income-tax 
increased from £286,200,000 in 1892-93 to £338,760,000 in 1898- 
1899, and the number of income-ta.x payers from 2,435,858 in the 
former year to 2,907,000 in the latter. The public debt grew 
from £64,363,000 iu 1872 to £329,584,000 in 1900. The greater 
part of this debt has been incurred in the purchase of the State 
railways. In 1898-99 there were in all 8,024,928 savings hank 
books, the number having doubled since 1883 ; and the deposits 
standing to their credit amounted to £15,767,000, or an average 
of £1 19s. 3d. per head. 

Authoeities. — I n addition to the sources already quoted, see 
Zaiuleskunde JPremsem^ Berlin, 1901, edited by Beueemann. — 
Various volumes of Forscliungm mr DeutseJim Landes- und Volks- 
Kundc^ edited by Kiechhoep . — British Di;plon)iciiio and Consular 
Jlejports, especially Nos. 452, 464, 490, 659, 561, 573, and 674 of 
the Miscellaneous Series ; and James Bakee, Beport on Technical 
and Gmnnurcial Education in East Brussiaf &c. London, 1900. 

( J. T. BE ) 

Prussia, Rhenish, a province of Prussia^ with an 
area of 10,423 square miles and a poimlation of 5,759,798 
(1900), ranking seventh in point of area, but first in point 
of population, amongst the provinces of the kingdom. 
The density works out at 552 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Like West])halia, it is a groat producer of coal and 
other minerals. The chief seats of the coal-mining are 
the vicinity of Diisseldorf, Saarhriicken and the valley of 
the Saar, and Aix-la-Cha]:)ollo. The total number of hands 
employed is 111,444 (1900). The statistics of the mines 
production in 1900 were as follows : — 29,010,100 tons of 
coal, valued at .£14,149,500; 5,102,400 tons of lignite, 
valued at £590,500 ; 1,158,120 tons of iron ore, valued at 
£059,050; 62,470 tons of zinc, valued at £275,150; 41,740 
tons of lead, valued at £303,400 ; 51,330 tons of man- 
ganese, valued at £26,400 ; and 3660 tons of copper, 
valued at £6650 : or, in all, 35,489,820 tons of niiuerals, 
valued at £16,010,650. The salt-works and smelting fur- 
naces yielded 5131 tons of salt, valued at £3850 ; 24,660 
tons of Glauber salts, valued at £29,860 ; 2,915,614 tons 
of iron, valued at £955,060 ; 38,709 tons of zinc, valued at 
£810,400 ; about 47,484 tons of lead, valued at £799,000; 
l,986,730ouncesof silver, valued at £312,850; and 136,426 
tons of sulphuric acid, valued at £168,050 ; and the forges, 
foundries, <fec., turned out iron bars, ingots, pig-iron, &c,, 
to the value of £25,222,100. Vinos arc extensively 
cultivated, approximately 300,000 acres being planted 
with vineyards, and the produce amounts annually to 5 
or 6 million gallons of wine. The live stock in the same 
year numbered 1,156,388 cattle, 892,522 pigs, 174,201 
sheep, and 190,294 horses. The sugar factories and refin- 
eries produced 53,504 tons of sugar, and tlie breweries, 
127,182,000gallonsof beer. Co-operation is made extensive 
use of by tlio cultivators of the soil in this i)rovince, there 
being in 1898 some 65 farmers’ associations, besides nearly 
200 special associations for horse-breeding, gardening, bee- 
keeping, viticulture, &c. Therei are also nearly 120 co- 
operative farming societies, and 700 “co-operative casinos” 
for supplying their members with feeding stuffe, artificial 
manures, machinery, and seeds. (See further under 
Prussia.) See Jint Cons, Nos, 452 and 454 

(1898). 


^ In the public niicl<Ue achooh only. 
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Prussia, East, the most north-easterly ]3rovince of 
Prussia, with an area of 14,282 square miles, and popula- 
tion (1900), 1,996,626, giving 139 inhabitants to the 
square mile. (See further under Prussia.) The live stock 
in 1900 numbered 1,061,221 cattle, 839,934 pigs, 622,236 
sheep, and 458,063 horses. The sugar factories in the 
same year produced 10,440 tons of sugar; the iron 
foundries, goods to the value of £29,000 ; the breweries, 

26.884.000 gallons of beer; and the distilleries (including 
those of West Prussia), 8,971,200 gallons of pure alcohol. 
The mercantile maiine consisted in 1900 of 33 sea-going 
vessels of 15,135 tons. 

Prussia, West, a north-easterly province of 
Prussia, with an area of 9854 square miles, and population 
(1900), 1,563,658. In 1899-1900 the sugar factories pro- 
duced 102,670 tons of sugar; the breweries, 17,644,000 
gallons of beer. (For the distilleries, see Prussia, East.) 
The live stock in 1900 numbered 618,423 sheep, 637,667 
cattle, 626,828 pigs, and 243,118 horses. The mercantile 
marine of the province in 1900 consisted of 57 vessels of 
29,045 tons. (For further particulars, see under Prussia, 
above.) 

Przennysl, a strongly fortified town in Galicia, 
Austria. There is a strong garrison of 8514 men, com- 
posed of all arms, including 4 regiments of artillery. 
The industries comprise the manufacture of machinery, 
liqueurs, and spodium or tutty, the refining of naphtha, 
corn-milling, and the sawing of timber. The trade is 
chiefly in timber, corn, leather, and linen. Population 
(1890), 35,209; (1900), 46,349. 

PskofFp a government of north-west Eussia, lying to 
the south of St Petersburg. It has an area of 17,069 square 
miles, and a population of 895,710 in 1881 and of 1, 136,540 
in 1897, when there were 584,931 women in the province, 
and the urban population numbered only 72,623. With 
the exception of some 10,000 Esthonians, the inhabitants 
are almost entirely Great Eussians. They mainly belong 
to the Greek Orthodox Church, but Nonconformity is 
widely spread, the official number of Nonconformists, 
32,066, being far below the mark. There are also about 

12.000 Lutherans and 4000 Catholics. The government is 
divided into eight districts, the chief towns of which arc 
Pskoff (see below), Kholm (5899 inhabitants), Novorzhelf 
(2847), Opochka (5658), Ostroff (6252), Porkhoff (5573), 
Toropets (7489), and Velikiya Luki (8481). There were 
in 1896 only 518 schools, attended by 22,601 boys and 
6236 girls. In 1887 the peasantry owned 4,114,400 acres 
of land, and 5,312,000 acres belonged to private owners, 
366,100 acres to the Crown, 108,200 acres to the clergy, 
and 78,000 to various institutions. Since that time the 
conditions have considerably changed; between 1875 and 
1896 the peasantry increased their possessions by 91 per 
cent., and the merchants bought considerable areas from 
the nobles, who altogether sold 43 per cent, of their estates. 
Although the soil is far from fertile, no less than 3,670,600 
acres were under crops in 1900, and 1,359,600 acres were 
under meadows; the average annual yield from 1895 to 
1899 was 97,000 cwt. of wheat, 4,003,000 cwt. of rye 

1.963.000 cwt. of oats, 756,000 cwt. of barley, and 

4.160.000 cwt. of potatoes. Grain has to be imported, 
but oats are exported. Owing to the efforts of the 
zemstvos, there has been a notable improvement in 
^iculture, especially as regards dairy-farming. Flax 
IS an important crop, producing on an average 86,200 
quarters of linseed and about 48,000 tons of flax annually. 
Live stock in 1897 included 190,090 horses; 412,220 horned 
cattle, and 328,700 sheep. Fishing in Lake Pskov and the 
smaller lakes is a source of income, yielding about £40,000 
annually. The manufacture of wooden goods for local | 


needs, shipbuilding, the timber trade, and the weaving of 
linen and woollens for local requirements are additional 
sources of income ; but factories are few, giving oinploy- 
ment to less than 10,000 persons, and having an annual 
output valued at about £1,000,000. 

PskofF, the capital of the above government, situated 
on Velikaya river, 171 miles by rail south-west of St l^eters- 
burg. It has a lyceum for boys and another for girls, 
cadets’ school, a normal school for teachers, and a few lower 
technical schools, attended in 1896 by 2344 boys and 1138 
girls, as also a few scientific societies. Its industries are 
insignificant, and its chief trade is in flax. In 1897 it Jiad 
a population of 30,424. 

Psychical Research-— “ Psychical roscanrh,’" 
may be defined, partially, as an examination into tlio 
amount of truth contained in world-wide superstitious. 
Thus when Saul disguised himself, before his seiiuec^ with 
the Witch of Endor, and when Cra^aus scientifically tested 
the oracles of Greece (finding clairvoyance or lucid If ti in 
the Delphic Pythoness), Saul and Croesus wero psycluc^al 
researchers. A more systematic student was the Nim)- 
platonist philosopher Poiq^hyry. In his letter to Ane.bn, 
answered by lambJichua, wo find Porjdiyry coiurerncd with 
the usual alleged phenomena — prophecy ; tlio ijower of walk- 
ing through fire unharmed ; the inovciuents of inaniinaie 
objects, untouched; the “levitation” of “mediums”; 
apparitions of spirits, their rejfiies to (piestions, the 
hood of those replies; a'nd so forth. Similar phenomena 
fill the lives of the saints, and tlio records of witch trials. 
Apparitions, especially of the dying or the! dear I ; the 
stereotyped disturbances in liaunted honses ; and the* 
miraculous healing of diseases, are current in classical and 
inodiseval records. The exhibition of remote or (‘vcai 
future events, to gazers in mirrors, (‘rystals, vesseds full of 
water, or drops of ink or blood, are ecpially iiol.(n-ioUM in 
classical. Oriental, modiaival, ami modi^rii liUu*atun‘, wliili^ 
the whole range of tlnjso phoummma is found in (Uiiuese, 
fTapaiioso, Hindu, ancient American, Eed Indian, ami 
savage l)olicf. 

At various ])oriodH, and in iiroportion to the scicmiili<? 
methods of tlio ages, attempts liavci benm made to 
examine tlicso things s(‘ioatific.ally. St Augustine wroU^ 
on the whole topic with roinarkalilo a(nitc‘iu‘.sH and con- 
siderable scepticLsm ; Ids tl'catment of miracles of healing 
is especially noteworthy. After Tliyrams, S. J. Wierus, 
Lavater, and other authors of the lOth cimtiiry, caim^ 
the labours of Olanvil, Henry Morcj, Eicliard lia.\ter, 
Boyle, Cotton Mather, and otliors in England and America, 
during and after the Eestoration. At.tempts wtnxs matle 
to get first-hand evidence, and Olanvil investigated tlu^ 
Knocking Drummer of Tedworth, m s/Vm (1663). Tlie 
disturbances in the house of the Wesh^s at Kfuvorth 
(1716 and later) wore famous, and have co])hMis contiun- 
porary record. David Hume believed liimself to liavo 
settled questions which, when revived by the tMise of 
Swedenborg and the experiments of Mesmer and his 
pnpils, pimlod and intorestoil Kant The influeuci^ of 
Mosmer has never died out; the fat‘t of ‘‘animal 
magnetism” (with such examples as the “divining rod,” 
and the phenomena in general) w«is iwccptcMl, in his 
manner, ^ and explained, by Hegel. Tlie reKean^htJs 
Braid (circa 1840-50) gave a now name, “hy[!notism,” to 
what had been called “mesmerism” or “smimal magntd- 
ism,” a name conveying no theory of “ magnetic ” or (d)i(T 
“ fluids.” “ Mosmorisin ” implies a theory of “ cmanati^ ms ” 
from the operator to the patient; “hyjmotism ” implies no 
such hypothesis. In the middle of the IJlth <»ojitury Dr 
Gregory and Dr Mayo published their entertaining but 
unsystematic works on Animal Almjauflsm and 77wf 
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Truths i)i PopulaT Superstitions, Esdaile and Elliotson 
wore practical pioneers. The epidemic of “spiritualism” 
and of “turniiii^ tables” then invaded Europe from 
America, and was discussed by Dr Carpenter, Faraday, 
Gasparin, Do ^Morgan, and many others. The adventures 
of Daniel Dunglas Home excited all Europe, and his 
effects -Nroro studied by Sir William Crookes with especial 
attention. Home disappeared after a law-suit; his arts 
seemed to have induced a wealthy widow to endow him 
with funds which a jury obliged him to restore. His 
successes remain an unsolved enigma. Believers explained 
them by the agency of the spirits of the dead, the old 
savage theory. Me had many followers, most of whom, 
if not all, were detected iu vulgar impostures. Of the 
books of tills ])ci‘io(l those of Mr iliehard Dale Owen are 
the most curious, l)ut exact method w^as still to seek. 

In 1883 the Society for Psychical llcscarch, under the 
presidency of the late Mv flenry Sidgwiek, professor of 
moral pliilosc^phy in the University of Cambridge, was 
founded, expressly for the purpose of introducing scientific 
method into the study of the “debatable xhenomena.” 
Other early members were the late ]\Ir Edmund Gurney, 
the late F. \V. H. Afyers, Professor Ihivrett, jMvs Sidg- 
wick, ]\rr Podiiiove, Lord Tennyson, Lord Ihiyleigli, and 
Professor A<laius, while among presidents were Professor 
P>alfour Stewart, iMr A. J. Jhilfour, Professor William 
James of Harvard, and fSir William Crookes. The society 
lias published many volumes of /*rorcalifH/s ; it has an 
American brancli; iu i^hnnee is L’lustitut Psychohigique ; 
and in Germany and Italy many men of distiuguislied 
scientific position liavc examined the Italian “medium” 
Eusapia, and have contrilnitod ('xpcrimeiits, chiefly iu the 
field of Jiypuotism and “ tel(‘t»athy.” That study has been 
introduced into otlicial experimental psychology and 
modiciiio with some su(s(‘ess. 

It is plain that the winge of ]isytdii<*al restvindi is almost 
unlimited. It im[)inges<Mi anthropology (with its study of 
the savage theory of sjjirits — animism — and of diabolical 
possession), and on the usual jirovince of psy(‘hology, in 
the problems of the hallu<rmatious both of morbid patients 
and of ])(‘opIe in normal mental lu^allh. The whole topic 
of the unconscious or subconscious self is made inatt.er not 
of mere me.tajniysical s]>oculationi (as by Kant and Tlaniil- 
ton), but of exiict observation, and, by aid of hypnotism 
and automatism, of direct expcrinicnt. Th<^ si.x original 
(!oxuiuittei‘s of tlie society umlertook tlie following 
themes : — 

1. All examination of tlio nature and extent of any 

influcMiee which may be exerted by <me mind upon 
another, apart from any generally reeognis?e<l mode 
x>erception. 

2. The study of hypnotism and tlie forms f>f so-called 

nK'Huieric trance, clairvoyance, and other allied 
phenomena. 

X A critical n^vision tJ Heiclionljach's reseanrhes into 
. <?t*rtain organizations <!allcd “sensitive.” 

4. A ear(‘ful investigation of any reports, nesting on 

strong testimony, regarding apparitions at the 
moment of death or otherwise, or rcgiirdlug dis- 
turban<*es in houses rei*ntcd to be hannted- 

5. An impiiry into the various ihysical jhenomena 

commonly called spiribiallslic, with an atteiux»t to 
discover their (rauses and general laws. 

6. The (*olle(tti<jii and (jollation of existing materials 

bearing on the liistory of those subjects. 

To these thmnes we might now tvhl the study of 
“cr^^al ga/ing,” and of the hallucinatory visions which a 
fair* ig«* of [Kiople observe when staring into any 

clear deep, iisnally a glass ball; but ink (with some ex- 
periuienhn's) docs as well, or a glass water-jug. Of tlie *t^ 


themes, the third has practically led to nothing. The 
exiDeriments of Eeichenbach on the perception of flames 
issuing from magnets have not been verified, though quite 
recently a hopeful case is rei^orted. The collection of 
historical examples, again (6), has not been much pursued 
by the society, except in Mr Gurney’s studies of witchcraft, 
iu Phantasms of the Living, by himself, Mr Podmore, and 
Mr Myers. On the other hand, a vast number of exi>eri- 
ments were made in “thought transference.” (1) Dia- 
grams drawn by A were reproduced by B ; cards thought 
of, numbers, and so forth, were also reproduced in 
conditions that appeared to make the normal transference 
of the idea by sound, sight, or touch impossible, and to put 
chance coincidence out of court. In one or two instances 
collusion "was detected ingeniously. In others two ex- 
planatory theories have been broached. People may 
accidentally coincide in their choice of diagrams, or the 
“ unconscious whispering ” of a- person fixing his mind hard 
on a number, card, or what not may he heard or seen. 
But coincidence in diagrams does not apply when a ship, 
dumb-bells, a candlestick, or a cat is drawn by both 
experimenters; nor can “unconscious whispering” be 
heard or scon when the experimenters are in different 
rooms. On the whole, the inquirers convinced them- 
selves that one mind or brain may influence another mind 
or brain through no recognized channel of sense. Tliis is, 
of course, an old idea (see Walton’s Life of Donne, and his 
thooiy of the appearance of Mrs Donne, 'with a dead baby, 
to Dr Donne in Paris). The method of communication 
remains a problem. Are there “brain waves,” analogous* 
to the X-rays, from brain to recipient brain, or does mind 
touch mind in some unheard-of way'? The former 
ai)pears to ho the hypothesis preferred by Sir William 
Crookes and Professor Flournoy {Des Indes A la Planete 
Mars, pp. 363-365). On this showing there is nothing 
“ snpranormal ” in “telepathy,” as it is called. The latter 
theory of “a purely spiritual communication” is argued 
for by hlr Myers {Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Jiesearch, vol. xv. pp. 407-410). If w’e accept 
telepathy as experimentally demonstrated, and regard it 
as a process, we reduce (4), “ axiparitions at the 

moment of death or otherwise,” to a normal though not 
very usual fact. Eveiy one would admit this in the case 
of mere empty hallucinations. A, in Paisley, sees P, in 
London, i)rcKcnt in his room. P is neither dying nor in 
any other crisis, and A is, as both continue to be, in his 
normal health. Such experiences are by no means veiy 
unconnuon, wdien there is nothing to suggest tliat P has 
exercised any telepathic influence on A. On the other 
hand, in Phantasms of the Living, and in the Beport on the 
Census of Hallucinations {Proceedings, yol. x.), the society 
lias published large numbers of “ coincidental ” hallucina- 
tions, the ai)pearancc of P to A coinciding with the death 
or other crisis of the distant P. , That such “ wraiths 
do occur is the i)opular and savage belief. But, it may 
be urged, many hallucinations occur and many deaths. 
Pcoi*le only remember the hallucinations which happened, 
or w'crc made by erroneous reckoning to seem to happen, 
coincidentally with the decease of the person seen. This 
is not cpiite true, for a hallucination so vivid as to be 
taken for a real person, and addressed as such, is not 
easily forgotten by a sober citizen, even if ^ nothing 
hajjpened” afterw^ards. None the loss, the coincidental 
hallucinations have certainly a lietter clianco of being 
remembered, while fancy is apt to exaggerate the closeness 
of the coincidence. Nothing can ^ demonstrate that 
coincidences between death and hallucination occur more 
fre<iuently than by the doctrine of chance they ought to 
do, except a (tensus of the whole population. In the 
pvomit indittereuco of Covernment to psychical science 
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no party is likely to institute suck a census, and even if 
it were done, the frivolity of mankind would throw doubt 
on the statistics. It would be necessary to cross-examine 
■each “percipient,” and to ask for documentary or other 
corroborative evidence in each case. 

The Society for Psychical Pesearch collected statistics in 
proportion to its resources. More than 17,000 answers 
were received to questions rather widely circulated. The 
affirmative respondents were examined closely, their mental 
and physical health and circumstances were inquired into, 
and collectors of evidence were especially enjoined to avoid 
selecting persons likely to return affirmative replies. There 
were eighty cases at j&rst hand in which the death of the 
person seen coincided, within twelve hours, with the visual 
hallucination of his or her joresence, out of 352 instances 
of such hallucinations. By way of arriving at the true 
proportions, the hallucinations which coincided with 
nothing were multiplied by four. In this way allowance 
was made for obliviousness of non-coincidental hallucina- 
tions. The verdict of the committee was that, on the 
evidence before them, hallucinations coincided with deaths 
in a ratio of 440 times more than was to be expected by 
the law of probabilities. The committee came to the 
conclusion that a relation of cause and effect does exist 
between the death of A and the vision of A beheld by P. 
The hallucination is apparently caused from without by 
some unexplained action of the mind or brain of A on the 
brain or mind of P. This effect is also traced, where 
death does not occur, for example, in the many instances of 
false “ arrivals.” A is on his way to X, or is* dreaming 
that he is on his way, and is seen at X by P, or by P, Q, 
and El, as may happen. These cases are common, and were 
explained, in Celtic philosophy, by the theory of the “ Co- 
Walker,” a kind of “ astral body.” The facts are accounted 
for in the same way by Scandinavian popular jffiilosophy. 
Doubtless in many instances such hallucinations are the 
result of expectancy in the beholder. Where -the arrival 
is not expected, this explanation fails. In “ second sight,” 
even among savages, these occurrences are not infrequent, 
and doubtless admit of an explanation by telepathy. In 
two instances, known at first hand to the present miter, 
persons dreamed, at a distance, that they entered their 
own homes. In one the person was seen, in the other 
distinctly heard, by the inmates of his or her house. In 
several of these examples knocks are heard, as in spiritualist 
seances. In fact, if we accept the evidence, living but 
remote persons may, unconsciously, ijroduce effects of 
souud and of phantasms exactly like those which popular 
belief ascribes to the spirits of the dead. 

If we admit the evidence, of which a great body exists, 
and if we attribute the phenomena to telepathy, curious 
inferences may he drawn. Thus if the phenomena are 
such as only the spirits of the dead could be credited with 
producing — if the dead were frequently recognized by 
various good witnessed — it would follow (on the hy^jothesis 
of telepathy) that telepathy is not d* physical process caused 
hy material waves or rays from living brain to brain, the 
dead having no brains in working order. On the other 
hand, if living brains may thus affect each other, the 
subjective hallucination of the living A may conceivably 
be “ wired on ” to the living P. Thus A, in a given house, 
may have a mere subjective hallucination of the presence of 
the dead P, and may, unconsciously, infect with that hallu- 
cination other persons who come to the house. Thus once 
admit that any living brain may infect any other, and it 
becomes practically impossible for a spirit of the dead to 
prove his identity. Any information which he may give in 
any way must either be known to living people, however 
remote, or unknown. If known to a living person, he may, 
unconsciously, “'wire it on” to the seer. If wholly un- 
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known to everybody, the veracity of the information can- 
not be demonstrated, except later, when it refers to the 
unknown future. Thus the theory of tele23athy, with a 
little goodwill, imts the existence and activity of the souls 
of the dead beyond possibility of jiroof. 

These remarks aj^ply to the researches of the society 
into alleged isolated of the dead, and into 

“haunted houses.” As to the former cases, it is admitted 
on all hands that sane and sober i)eo]»le iiiay have 
subjective hallucinations of the presence of Jiviiig Irionds, 
not dying or in any other crisis. Obviously, tlien, tlic 
appearance of a dead ^^erson may equally bo an ein 2 )ty 
hallucination. Thus, a moiiiber of the House of CJoninions, 
standing at the entrance of .a certain cominitteo-rooiii, saw 
another member, of jDeculiar asjject and gait, ])ass ]iim and 
enter the room, his favourite haunt. Several hours ])assod 
before the iiercq^ient suddenly recollected that the other 
member had been dead for some inontlis. Jllvcn siipov- 
stition cannot argue that this ai)i)caranco "was a ghost. 
In the same way Hawthorne, tlie celebrated novelist, 
frequently saw a dead club-mau in his t‘lub. lint siii>]>osc, 
for the sake of argument, that at intervals members of the 
House kejjt seeing these ai)pearan(*es of dead Members of 
Parliament, and sui>2)Ose that they Jiad never seen the prn- 
toty 2 )es in their lifetime, bnt yet con*ectly des<‘ril)ed tJimn : 
then it might be said that their liallueinatioiis had merely 
been “wired on” from tlie brain of sonic living Member 
of Parliament who know tlie docioased. 

Thus tclc23atliy cuts two ways. 1 1 is, if Jicoe) »tod, a si i igular 
discovery, but it throws an enormous burden of in’oof on 
a “ghost” who wants to estaldish his identity. In the 
same way telc 2 >athy cuts at tlie ro(>t of “clairvoyiiiK'e,” 
or lucid view of events renif>te in space or distant in 
time. The vision may liave been “\vire(l on” Ude- 
jiatliically by a living i)erson who kii<nv tlui rcnioti^ 
event. The “sujiranonnal ” can only Ik^ ]»rove-d if the 
information convoyed by the liallu(dnati<ni is verified iu 
the future, or is 2 )roved by tlie iiiuling (»f doeunuMits init 
kno^vn to exist at the time of the hallucination, but aft^^r- 
wards discovered. A curious ])ossible instanci' was the 
discovery, in 1856, of a MS. inventory of tlie jewels of 
Mary Stuart (15C6), verifying iu some degree a clliirvoyant 
vision about the jewels publislicil some years oarPuT 
(see “Queen Mary’s Jewels” in the write.r’s lionh of 
Dreams OAid Ghosts). Kor the sanu*- rcnisons, th(^ informa- 
tion nominally given by “sjiirits” of tlie dead tlirotigli 
the mouth or by tlio automati,(», writing Mrs 
(Boston, U.S.) and otlier inodiuins may be (‘Kiihtincd by 
telepathy from the living wlio know tlie facts. 'I’ins 
theory is rejected, for oxauqdo iu the case of Mrs Pijnjr, 
by Mr Myers and Dr Hodgson, who have devot-ed miuh 
time to the examination of tlio la<ly (scjc 
vols. vi., viii., xiii., xiv., with criticisms i)y Mrs Siilgwirk 
and the present writer iu vol. xv. 2»art xxxvi.). In J)r 
Hodgson’s 2 >rosent opinion, the dead do c!omnmnicate 
through the automatic writing or m 2 leaking of Mrs bijior. 
The 2)n-blished evidence (much is unpublislu'd) <1 <h?s not 
seem to justify the conclusion, whii-h is not jic‘(‘epted by 
Mrs Piper herself 1 

This leads us to the chief field of resciirch in ** auto- 
matisms,” or actions of the subconscious or “subliininar* 
self. The jirototype of such things is found in the. jarr- 
formances of natural sonmambalists, who in all ages have 
seemed to exhibit faculties beyond their power when in a 
normal condition. The experiments of McHmer, and 
those who followed in his track, down tf) tlie p«!yli'h»'ri' i ■ 
of to-day, 2 >roved (what had long been known*' to savuges 
and conjurers) that a state of somnamliulism could 
induced from without. Moreover, it is jiroved tliat i*crtain 
jiersons can, as it were, hyimotizo themselves anti ptiss into 
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trance. In tlieso Hecoiidari/ conditions of trance, aucli 
persons are not only amenable to “suggestion,” but 
occasionally evolve what are called secondary jjorsonalities : 
they speak in voices not their own, and exhibit traits 
of character not theirs, but in liarinoiiy with the impersona- 
tion. The popular, savage, and ancient theory of these 
phenomena was that the people thus atlected were inspired 
by a god or spirit, or “ possessed ” by a demon or a dead man. 
Science now regards the gtuls or demons or spirits as mere 
exhibitions of the secondary personality, which wakens 
when the normal i)ersouality slumbers. The knowledge 
and faculties of the seiM.mdary personality, far exceeding 
those exhibited in tlio normal state, arc explained to a 
groat extent by the patient’s command, when in the 
secondary state, of resources latent in the meinoiy. The 
same exi>lauatiou is <'>irered for other phenomena, like 
those of aiitomatuj writing, knocking t)ut answers by 
tilting tables, or discovering objects by aid of the “ divining- 
rod.” The muscmlar actions that tilt the table, or wag the 
rod, or rliret^t the ])encil <ir plaiu'liette, art‘. uiicoiiseioiLsly 
made, and reveal the latent stori's of subconscious know- 
ledge, so that a man writes or kiin(‘ks out iuforinatiou whh^h 
he [jossessed, but tlid not sus|KM't himself of possessing. 
These pnx^esses were familiar to the Neoplatouists, and 
in one form or other are practised by Chinese Tibetans, 
Negroes, Malayans, and *Melam‘sians. A similar kind of 
automatism is revealed in the inspirations (tf gmiitis, which 
often astonish tlie author <n’ artist liimself. An interesting 
oxainplc has, been studied by Mr Myers in the feats of 
aritlimotic recorded about “calculating hoys,” who are 
usually unconscious of their imdhods. 1'lie whole of this 
vastficld of tlie mujonscious, or salK*4ins(’ious, <ir subliinhial 
self has been especually examined by Mr Myers, autl by 
such psychologists as Uibot, Janet Ilicliet, and many others. 

The general result is a normal e.xplanation, not yet 
complete, of the phenomena lHth<n*to attributed to witclii- 
craft, inspiration, pewsessiou, and si) forth. 1‘rohably the 
devils, saitits, angels, aiul sj)irits who have* <*omiuunieaied 
with witi^hes, living saints, deniou5a(*s, and visioTiaries arc. 
mere hallucinatory reilections from the subconscious .self, 
endowed with its store of latent nuunorh^s and strangi'Iy 
acute iKM*cit)iont faculties. Thus a luirious cliaptcr of 
liiimaii Instory is at last within possibh* reach of t^xplana- 
tion. Men regard phenomena as “ supraiiormar' or “ stiper- 
natural,” or reject them altogether, till their is 

exi»Iained. but it wouhl not be (‘andid to say tliat the 
exiJanatioa is compIiM**, or nearly coiupletts The nature 
of tlic Iiypnotiti traue<‘ itself remains matter of tUsjiiite. 
The knowkxlgc automatically revealed can by no means 
alw'ays be a(‘(tounti‘il for, tdtlier by latent memory or by 
the shariaming of the normal faculties <»f |n‘rc»*pti<in, whihi 
the limitH of telepathy (if it ki ai^ccjited) are v;iguely 
conjetdured. Even the results of simple c\|H‘rhnents in 
“<trystiil-ga/.ing” are often very perplexing. In all Hgt\s 
and countries it 1ms Unm believed that et+rtuin ihtsous 
can see visions in \vatt*r, glass, ink, and polished Hus*faces 
generally. K.x[Kn-imeut lias provml, beyond the |iossibiUty 
of doubt, that this is actually tlur Ihit when the 

visions an? not mere fancy piidures, but twreetly n^present 
remoU^ iKirsons and events, unkimwu t<i tlie gazer, and 
IHjrhaps unknown to all pnrseut, but later (in tlm case of 
the cv<mts) vcrifietl, tiu* t*xjilanation is rather to seek. 
Further *‘xiu:rini(»tit itiay revt*al some normal exphuiatuiu, 
while s<*epticlMu (which seldom takes the trouble to 
examine the alleged fact-- with any care) can always rqiOHe 
on a theory of malobs<srvation and impo.sinr*-. These, of 
course, are iwm while in this, as in uH provinces 

of human ovidenco, l>ad memories and itneonKciouH errors 
distort the testimony. Fsyehieal research ein'onrtge-', or 
ought to encourage, the cool Impartiality in examixiing, 
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collecting, and recording facts, which is usually absent, in 
greater or less degree, from the work even of eminent 
historians. Men of equal honesty and acuteness may 
believe or disbelieve in the innocence of Mary Queen of 
Scots, or in the “ spirits ” which control Mrs Piper. As ta 
alleged “ physical phenomena ” of unknown nature, one, 
the power of passing without lesion with naked feet over 
lire,, has recently been attested by numerous competent 
observers and experimenters in the ritual of Fijians and 
other South Sea Islanders, Japanese, Bulgarians, natives 
of southern India, and other races. (The evidence has* 
been collected by the present writer in Proceedings S.F,E. 
vol. XV. part xxxvi. 2-15. Compare a case examined 
and exidained, more or less, by Mr S. P. Langley, Nature^ 
August 22, 1901.) The much more famous tales of move- 
ments of objects untouched have been carefully examined, 
and perhaps in no instance have professional performers, 
proved innocent of fraud. Yet the best known living 
medium, Eusapia Paladino, though exposed at Cambridge,, 
has been rehabilitated, after later experiments, in the 
oj)inion of many distinguished Continental observers, who 
entirely disbelieve in the old theory, the action of “ spirits,”’ 
aiid venture no other hypothesis. 

The results of psychical research, after several years of 
work, are not really less than could be expected from toil 
in a held so difficult. The theory of alternating, or 
secondary, personalities is the key, as we have said, to a 
strange chapter in “The History of Human Error.” The 
provisional hypothesis of telepathy puts a meaning into 
the innumerable tales of “ wraiths ” and of “ second sight.'^ 
It is never waste of time to investigate the area of human 
faculty ; and practical results, in the medical treatment 
of • ahuoriiial intellectual conditions, have already been 
obtained. The conduct of our witch-buiming ancestors 
now becomes intelligiblo, a stop on the way to being 
pardonable. With their methods and inherited prejudices, 
they could scarcely have reasoned otherwise than they did 
in <’ertai]i casos of hysteria and autohypnotization. Slany 
“miraclos” of healing, and of “stigmatization,” become 
cmdible wlien vorilied in modern experience and explained 
‘^*^^lggestion ” ; though to “ exjdain the explanation” is. 
a task for the future. >Such as it is, the theory was 
aiM'epted by Ht Eraiicis de Sales in the case of St. 
Theresa. Results of wider range and of more momentous 
intemst may yet bo obtained. Tlie science of electrical 
plienomona was not developed in a quarter of a century, 
and it would be premature to ask more from psychical 
rm^andi than it lias achieved in a shorter jjeriod. The 
.su])jct:t is not readily callable of exact experiment, human 
fa<’ulty being, as it were, capricious, when compared with 
ortlinary physical processes. Imposture, conscious or uii- 
t’onsirious, is also au element of difficulty. But already 
phenomena which are copiously reported throughout the 
whole course of history have been proved to possess an 
mutual basis in faert, have been classified, and to some 
c.xteut have been explained. Even if no light is ever to ho 
cast on spiritual problems, at least the field of psychology 
\m Ihjoxi extended. 

The literature of psychical research is already consider- 
able, and a complete bibliography would occupy much 
Hjiace. Headers who care to pursue the study will find their 
lH 5 »t guide in the Proveedhigs of the Society for Psychical 
KcHcarcli, which contain a catalogue of the society’s. 

including the Gurney Library (Hypnotism), 
with reviews of modern books in many languages — 
French, German, Italian, Russian— as they appear. Among 
inoclern Engliali books may be recommended Phantasnis 
of tlue Living^ by Messrs Gurney, Podmore, and Myers ; 
ktvdm in Psychical Rmcbrcli,^ by Mr Podmore, with 
\m Ap 2 ^riiiom and Tlix>wjhirTTan4mme ; and Princi^phs 
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of Psyclbology^ by Professor William James, of Harvard. 
The historical side of the subject, especially as regards 
the beliefs of savages and of classical antiquity, may be 
.studied in Mr E. B. Tylor’s Prihiitive Oaltare (under 
“Animism”), in Mr Myers’s Clasdcal Esmy^ (under 
“ Greek Oracles ”), and in the present -writer’s Cock Lane 
a7id Comtmn Sense, and Making of Religion. Mr Myers’s 
work. Human Personality, contains collections of facts, 


with a provisional theory. M. Th. Flournoy’s Hes Indes 
d la Planete Mars is a penetrating study of pseudo- 
spiritual “messages.” A criticism making against the 
notion of telepathy may be found in Herr Parish’s 
Hallucinations and Illusions (English translation). Some 
errors and confusions in this work (due in part to tlio 
expansion of the original text) are noted in the author’s 
Making of Religion, Appendix A. (a. l.) 
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T he science of Psychology has made unwonted strides 
since 1885. First of all, it has entered upon an 
experimental stage, and a well-equipped laboratory is now 
an adjunct of almost every important psychological school. 
A be-wildering mass of detail has been accumulated relating 
to such processes as sensation, perception, memory, associa- 
tion, and attention (see Physiology, Special Senses). But 
there must be a thorough scrutiny of methods and a 
careful elimination of such results as have really only a 
2>hyaiological import, before we can decide how much 
of this material can be safely or systematically incor- 
porated into the science itself. In the next place — and 
largely through the influence of Darwin — ^we have now 
the beginning of a new Comparative Psychology to replace 
the old repertories of anecdote collected by uncritical 
admirers of animal instinct and intelligence. Further, 
important additions to our psychological knowledge have 
resulted from the observations of the mental physician, 
particularly in cases of aphasia and cognate diseases, and 
in hypnotic and other abnormal states. 

So impressive altogether are these extensions of psycho- 
logy by objective methods of experiment and observation, 
that the older and more fundamental method of introspective 
reflection is nowadays often scouted not merely as more 
difficult — this has always been acknowledged — but as now 
at length altogether obsolete and superfluous. Thus, 
whereas the old psychology was closely related to the 
philosophical or moral sciences and sharply contrasted with 
the natural sciences, the new assumes very much the posi- 
tion long ago assigned to psychology by Comte : it becomes 
“ mental physiology ” or “ physiological psychology. ” The 
distinction of natural and moral science only serves, on 
this view,, to mark different stages of evolutional com- 
plexity : it ceases to be a distinction of kind. 

But meanwhile, and from another side, the old psycho- 
logy still shows signs of life. Here, too, great progress 
has ^en made, and several new lines of advance may 
be distinguished. The relation of psychology to episte- 
mology, for example, has been very much under dis- 
cussion ^ of late. A generation ago it was common — 
except in Germany— to lump psychology and philosophy 
together under the common title of Mental Philosophy or 
Metaphysics.^ Since then the growth of physiological 
psychol^y on the one hand, and the increasing influence 
of the Kantian philosophy on the other, have led to the 
undue severance of the two subjects, which is now in 
course of correction. But the psychologist no longer 
essays to solve the problem of objective knowledge by 
looking— after Locke’s fashion— into the individual ^nd. 
JNowadays it is the epistemologist endeavouring to analyse 
^d connect the forms, categories, and ideas (to use the 
Kantian phrases) by means of which objective knowledge 
IS organized, who is led to demand, or perhaps himself to 
provide, a genetic psychology of Kant’s Bewussisem vher^ 

Lectures q% Metatgwsics op tTiA p-rfini/A 
Metaphysics,” by Mousel, in the 8th edition of thisWyclopaedia. 


hmipt — i.e., of the general or collective miuil, to which 
the universal and necessary syntheses of experience are 
referred. 

To Kant at the close of tlie 18th contniy it seemed oI>vion.s i.luit 
the so-called pure forms of knowledge and prai^tieo were origiijiil 
and ultimate faculties of the human mind, and therefore 
beyond elucidation by i)sychologie.al iiicUiods, wliether giuudle or 
analytic. The hard and fast distinctions which he dre.w l)etw<M!U 
(I priori and d2mtcTioH, between maitiT and form, e.iit olVpsyidm- 
logy from any part or lot in the deUbenitious of jdulosophy. 
But to Kant’s followers at the opening of tlui ‘JOtli einitury ‘it 
seems equally obvious, (1) that if the human mind is ilu^ rc-.sult 
not of a special creation but of a continuous devcdojanenl., it iianiiot 
be, as he maintained, “perfectly futile labour” to invt'.sligati^ how 
those epistemologically a pn<yri or traiiseendimtal lonus wm-e 
acqmi’ed; and (2) that, if ac(iuir(‘,il, those forms ea,iin(»t be, as lu‘ 
supj)oacd, elementary and ultimate in such wi.si‘ as to riuidm- any 
analysis of them im]) 08 sible. Kor the*. ]Ku*ei‘ptiial forms of spimo 
and time such analysis has been in the main aeeomjtlislHMl ali'caciv 
and the result seems to entail iin])ortant eliangi's in the Kant.iaii 
epistemology, es]>ecially in relation to inatlii‘inaties.“ As regaids 
the categoiies, Kant’s derivation of them fj'om Un^ forms of iinb^. 
ment IS allowed to bo little better thnn wasted ijigennity ; wlii'li* ld.s 
admission of an acquisUio oo-njhuiria, if not meanint,rl,.j,s, brings 

range of a gimeth! psyehologv jlca-linv with 
objective exporionco, as our latter-day KanLisins for the most 
part acknowledge. 3 

Again, two problems, that have vo.v<‘d most r>bi)os<»hbi(^ 
thinkers since Descartes, are now brought into (*onjnn<‘.t.iiMi; in a 
way that makes psychological revision inevitable: ‘t.lioy are the 
question concerning the ])erception of an external world an<l 
the question as to the relation of body and miiul. The soluLioiis 
m vogue maybe smninariml as follow.s (1) “Tlie fatu*. to fa<-e 
a^uanitance with the real world which (tmmum Scns<* nssiinu'S is 
Illusory : the coloured, tangil)lc, .sonorous world is not the external 
world at all, not oven a co}»y of it. Our .seusalious are but symlsds 
01 mdicatious of external ivality ; the most Wi» eaii .say i.s that lihiTCi 
IS corraspondence betwmi tin* two." (2) “.States of mind an.l 
states of brain run parallel, but do not iutm*act: bruin c.haugcs, 
both as to the causes that pvodums the.m and tbc cllecjts that they 

motion. The deadlock here becomes paljiable and evidmit on a 

tho? l»hyHi«aI sidtt it (!aimot be known 
that psychical changes shadow neural cliauge.s, for then* cun be no 
physical evidence that psychical <‘.liango octmrs at all. And on tlio 
psychical side, though one sensation may .serve as index to /mot lier 
.tr.jbsahon, it is a.s inq/ossible that sensory experience should 

“• I'lui'l Uiiin <if (i.limrH (n- colinifM a 
(loaf man of flouuds. In fact, according to tbe.se theories the 
physusal ajul tlus jiKvcliiiial HtiuidpaiiitH awi (•ouijiai'ulili- to tlji> 

out of tilt (Wlicalty iH wmglit ni a snn'isiptitioii.s iiso of tlm notion tif 

"“i** is not tucvly in, lidi 

but (snoots, of tlin (sxtonsal world m tin, one a„.j r.il 

states generally are not merely con<«jinil.;u)ls, hut “nollatcral " 
non-jihyBical, producils «f neural statcH in llic other. Tin, jiiKti. 

to Wfilio^S^** l-rcfii ml 

In filus suppfemsjntary article the attonipt will Iw jmwln 
to discuss the van<)u« now topuis ju»t diwcrilKid, on tlio (dd 
lines as far as iJosmhlo and as fully as the li«ilt« allow. 

* Of. B. Bidmatm, J)ie Axitnim tlir 1K77, and itUMHoll -i/i 

Jitssay on limrulutionB of 18 i) 7 « ‘ ^ * 

I89r“o Stumpf, uml AVAr»«iw»W,.A,n 
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Standpoint; Eelation to Epistemology; 

General Analysis. 

In defining psychology the pro^Driety of avoiding the 
term 2Iind^ on account of its implication of the disastrous 
dualism of mind and matter, is widely acknowledged. 
But the term Coiiscioiisness^ which is the most frequent 
substitute, is liable to an oi)posite objection, that of laying 
undue stress on the subjective as opposed to the objective. 
Experience is, it is maintained, a more fundamental and 
less ambiguous concciition. We must start, of course, from 
individual human experience ; and we must endeavour from 
this standpoint to determine the “irreducible minimum” 
involved, so that our conception may apply to all lower 
forms of experience as well. Etymologically experience 
connotes practical acquaintance, efficiency, and skill as the 
result of trial — ^usually repeated trial — and effort. Many 
recent writers on coinj^arative psychology propose to make 
evidence of exi)erience in this sense the criterion of 
psychical life or “mentality.” The ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master\s crib, and so would pass muster ; 
but the ant and the bee, who arc said to learn nothing, 
would, in spite of their marvellous instinctive skill, bo re- 
gardecl as mere automata in Descartes’ sense. That this 
criterion is decisive on the positive side will hardly be 
denied; the question how far it is available negatively we 
must examine later on. But it will bo w^ell first briefly 
to note some of the implications of this positive eritei'ion : 
JiJxpariame is the process of hevomuuf expert by experimimit. 
The chief imi>lication, no doubt, is that ■which in ijsycho- 
logical language we express as the duality of subject and 
object, already streuno\isly insisted on in the article in 
the earlier volumes of this ]<]ucycloi)a3dia. Looking at 
this relation as the comparative ] »sychologist has to 
do, we find that it tallies in the main with the bio- 
logical relation of organism and environment. The 
individuality of the organism corresponds to, though 
it is not necessarily identit^al with, the psychological 
subject, while to the environment and its ('liangos corre- 
s])onds the objective row //a or fotwm ohjevtimwi already 
described (]>. 45).^ Tliis correspondem-e further liel])S us 
to sec still more clearly the error of regarding individual 
exi)erieii(^o as wholly sulyectivc, and at the same time 
liel]»s us to find some measure of truth in the uaiVe realism 
of Oonimon Sense. As those i)oints have an im])ortaut 
bearing on the <*.oiiucxiou of psychology and ejnstemology, 
wo may attempt to elucidate tliem mova fully. Though it 
would be unwarrantable to resolve a thiny^ as some have 
<lono, into a mere meeting-] )oint of relations, yet it is 
j)orhai)S as groat a mistake to assume that it can be any- 
thing determinate in itself apart from all relations to other 
things. By the physiinst this mistake can hardly be 
ma<le : for him action and reac.tion arc strii^tly correlative : 
a material system (‘an ilo no work on itself. Voy the 
biologist, again, organism and environment are invariably 
comi>lomcntary. lint in j»sychology, when })rcHentations 
arc regarded as subjective modifications, wo liavo this 
mistake in a glaring form, and all the hopeless ditlicultica 
of what is called “subjective idealism'’ arc the result 
Subjective modifications no doubt arc always one con- 
stituent of individual oxiKsricuee, but always as con^elativo 
to objective modifications or change in the objective con- 
timiurn. If cxj)orieiU!c were throughout siibjcc-live, not 
merely w'ould the term subjective itself l>e nuNuiingless, 
not merely would the concci>tion of the objccjtivc never 
arise, but the entirely imiiersonal and intransitive process 
that remained, though it might bo described as absolute 


^ EeforowcoH to pages in tlie text without farther quaJiftcatiou are to 
of the earlier article in this Eucycloptedia, voh xx. (ninth edition). 
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becoming, could not be called even solipsism, least of all 
real experience. Common Sense, then, is right in positing, 
wherever exx^erience is inferred, (1) a factor answering to 
what we know as self, and (2) another factor answering to 
what each of us knows as the world. It is further right 
in regarding the world which each one immediately knows 
as a coloured, sounding, tangible world, more exactly as 
a world of sensible qualities. The assumjjtion of naive 
realism, that the world as each one knows it exists in- 
dependently of him, is questionable. But this assumption 
goes beyond individual experience, and does not, indeed 
could not, arise at this standpoint. 

There is one further characteristic of individual ex- 
perience involved in the preceding that is "worth noting 
here. Answering to the individuality and unity of the 
subjective factor, there is a corresponding unity and in- 
dividuality of the objective. Every Ego has its correlative 
Non-Ego, whence in the end such familiar sayings as 
Tot mentes quot sententicB^ and the like. The doctrine of 
Leibnitz, that “each monad is a living mirror . , . repre- 
sentative of the universe according to its point of view,” 
will, with obvious reservations, occur to many as illustrative 
here. In particular, Leibnitz emx)hasized one point on which 
psychology will do well to insist. “ Since the world is a 
Xfienum,” he begins, “ all things are connected together, and 
every body acts upon every other, more or less, according 
to their distance, and is affected by their reaction ; hence 
each monad is a living mirror,” <fec.2 Subject and Object, 
or (as it will be clearer in this connexion to say) Ego an(i 
Non-Ego, are then not merely logically a universe, but 
actually the universe^ so that, as Leibnitz put it, “ He who 
sees all could read in each that which passes everywhere 
clso” {Moiiadology, § 61). Though every individual ex- 
perience is unique, yet the more Ego^ is similar to EgOg 
the more their complementaries Non-Ego^, Non-EgOg are 
likewise similar ; much as two perspective projections are 
more similar the more adjacent their x^oints of sight, and 
more similar as regards a given position the greater its 
distance from both x>oints. No doubt we must also make 
a very extensive use of the hypothesis of subconsciousness, 
just as Leibnitz did, before wo can say that the universe is 
the objective factor in each and every individual’s experience. 
But we have in any case to allow that, besides the strictly 
limited “ content ” rising above the threshold of conscious- 
ness, there is an indefinite extension of the presentational 
continmim beyond it. And the Leibnitzian Monadology 
holx)s us also to clear ux> a certain confusion that besets 
tonus such as “ content of consciousness,” or “ finite centre 
of cxx»ericnco ” — a barbarous but intelligible i^hrase that has 
recently ax)peared — ^tlie confusion, that is, with a mosaic 
of mutually exclusive areas, or with a scheme of mutually 
oxclusivo logical compartments. Consciousnesses, though 
in one respect mutually exclusive, do not Umit each other in 
tills fashion. For there is a sense in which all individual 
exx)oriencos are absolutely the same, though relatively 
different as to their point of view, i,e,^ as to the manner in 
which for each the same absolute whole is sundered into 
subjective and objective factors. 

This way of looking at the facts of mind helps, again, to 
disx>el the obscurity infecting such terms as subjective, 
intorsubjective, transsubjectivo, and objective, as these occur 
in x)Rychological or ejaatemological discussions. For the 
X)sychologist must maintain that no exiJorience is merely 
subjective: it is only epistomologists, and notably Kant, 
who so describe individual experience, because for them 
objects exi)orienced in their concrete x)articularity pertain, 
like so many idiosyncrasies, to the individual alone. In 
contrast with this, oi)istemologists then describe universal 

® J^riticiples qf JSfatwre Wfid Qrace^ § 3. 
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experience, the objects in which are the same for every 
experient, as objective experience ;par excellence. And 
so has arisen the time-honoured opposition of Sense-know- 
ledge and Thought-knowledge : so too has arisen the dualism 
of Empiricism and Eationalism, which Kant sought to 
surmount by logical analysis. It is in the endeavour to 
supplement this analysis by a psychological genesis that 
the terms intersubjective and transsubjective prove useful. 
The problem for psychology is to ascertain the successive 
stages in the advance from the one form of experience or 
knowledge to the other. “ When ten men look at the sun 
or the moon,” said Reid, “they all see the same individual 
object.” Rut according to Hamilton this statement is not 
“philosophically correct, . . . the truth is that each of 
these persons sees a different object. ... It is not by 
perception but by a process of reasoning that we connect 
the objects of sense with existences beyond the sphere of 
immediate knowledge.” ^ Now it is to this “ beyond ” that 
the term transsvhjective is applied, and the question before 
--- ■“ How do individual subjects thus get heyoTid the 


us IS ; 


immanence or immediacy with which all experience begins 1 
By a “process of reasoning,” it is said. But it is at least 
true in fact, whether necessarily true or not, that such 
reasoning is the result of social intercourse. Further, it 
will be generally allowed that Kant’s Amlytik, before 
referred to, has made plain the insufficiency of merely 
formal reasoning to yield the categories of Substance, Cause, 
and End, by which we pass from mere perceptual experience 
to that wider experience which transcends it. And psy- 
chology, again, may claim to have shown that in fact these 
categories are the result of that reflective self-consciousness 
to which social intercourse first gives rise (cf. pp. 7 5 84). 

But such intercourse, it has been urged, presupposes the common 

g ound^ between subject and subject which it Is meant to explain. 

ow,^ it is asked, if every subject is confined to his own unique 
experience, does this intersubjectiye intercourse ever arise ? This 
objection — formidable though it seems when the discrete alter- 
natives, “either. . . or,” are alone considered as in logical analysis ^ 
disappears in the region of continuous development with which 
genetic psychology deals. If m progress towards intellective 
synthesis ivere possible before intersubjective intercourse began 
such intercourse, as presupposing something more than immediate 
sense-knowledge, obviously never could begin.* Let us illustrate 
by an analogy which Leibnitz’s association of experience with a 
* 1 suggests. If it were possible for the 

terrestnal astronomer to obtain observations of the Jioavens from 
astronomers in the neighbouring stars, he would be able to mnj) in 
three dimensions constellations which now he can only represent in 
two. But unless he had ascertained unaided the holiooentne 
parallax of those neighbouring stars, ho would have no means 
01 distinguishing them as near from the distant myriads besides 

might receive; and unless ho 
had first of all determined the still humbler geocentric parallax 
those heliocentric parallaxes would have been un- 
“ like manner we may say “intersubjective 
parallax presupposes what we may call “subjective parallax ” 
PS7°^?Jogical duality of objeci au5 subjeJt. 
But such subjective parallax or acquaintance with other like 
selves is the direct outcome of the extended range in time 
which niemo^_ proper secures; and when in this way self has 

objects become other selves or 
PmWnr w modifloation a term originated Ity 

“lay be quite sure that hm faithful 
dog IS as little of a solipsist as the nohle savage whom he oc- 

h of tie social Ltor are, if wo 

ia»7 ju^e by biologwal eyideaoe, to he found very early. Sexual 
in the physiological sense oceuxsT aKt tlio lowest 
^eftrsoa a^ oonrtship are frequent among inseoto whilo 

aniong tne cold-blooded flahea the haWe of the sficMehaolk with 

which he has b uilt, his mad dance of passion around her, and his 

^ Lectures on Metaphysical ii. p. 163. 

^ argament has occurred since 
Zeno s famous paradoxes about motion, where it first appears. 

precisely for want of this mediation that Kant’s “two* 
ste^ of hu^ knowledge, which perTiaps may spring from a common 

epwtem^shllLre^orl^CS 

with the old dualism of sense and understaaiding. ^ 


subsequent jealous guarding of the nest, have often been observed 
and admii'ed.”’^ Among birds and mammals w’e find not merely 
that these psychological aspects of sexual life arc gi-eatly extondeef, 
but we find also prolonged education of olfapriiig by parents and 
imitation of the parents by offspring. Even language, or at any 
rate “the linguistic impulse,” is not wholly absent among brutes.® 
Thus as the sensorimotor adjustments of the organism to its 
environment generally advance in complexity and range, there is a 
concomitant advance in the variety and intimacy of its relations 
specially with individuals of its kind. It is therefore reasonable 
to assume no discontinuity between phases of cxpericiiec tliat for 
the individual are merely objective and phases that are also cjective 
as well ; and once the ejective level is attained, some interchange 
of experience is possible. So disappears the great gulf lixed bctw’i.xt 
subjective or individual and intersubjective or universal experieneo 
by rival systems in philosophy. 


One other implication of the psychological conception 
of experience calls for brief mention, for it is one that of 
late years has gained many adherents. Experience as tho 
psychologist deals with it, living experience, is primarily 
and pre-eminently practical. Obvious as this must appear 
to those who look at the facts of life in the light of tJio 
theory of evolution, yet it is a truth that -was for tho most 
part overlooked so long as i)sychology was studied mainly 
by philosophers, and studied therefore mainly in its bearing 
on philosophical problems. But the notion of an inde- 
pendent realm of truth existing sul/ sjmie (jctermtatfs has 
literally no place within the pur'^dow of a psycho logy that 
knows its business. Here wo find no sucli thing a.s more 
cognition: the uninteresting is not known but ignored, 
and the interesting leads at once to response, and sooner or 
! later to adjustment — in tho race, at all events. h^uc(,'esH is 
then completed experience or exportuoss, and in general 
prepares the way for a new advance. »So far the true Ik 
the useful, and the criterion is not tlu^oretical but 
practical. Looking broadly at tho progress of life, as it 
ascends through the animal kingdom and onwards through 
the history of man, it seems safe to say that knowledge is 
always a means to ends, is never an end by itself — till 
at length it becomes interesting and satisfying in itself. 
Psychologically, then, tho sole function of ])ercoption ajid 
intellection is to guide action and subsorvo volitiou-— nnu'o 
generally, to promote self-conservation and bettenuont. 
Knowledge, from this point of view, may even Ikj regarded 
as the joint product of natural selection and sulyoetivi** 
selection; it emerges tainted, as some may think, at all 
events permeated, by a teleological colouring,® 

Sensation, Movement, and tub E.kteunal Would. 

On the view of^ experience just described, wo are led to 
challongo tho physiological method of describing Hensation.H 
as duo to i^hysical stimuli, which is still widely current. 
The following definition, given by Dr Bain, may be tak(‘n 
m a tyj)e ; — “By sensations, in the strict meaning, w(^ 
understand the mental imimssious, feelings, or stales of 
consciousness following on the action of external things on 
some part of tho body, called on that account, 

It is true, no doubt, that wliat tlie psychologist <»alls 
sensibility has as its invariable con(;omitant what physiohe 
gists call scjisibility, or what the move canfful of them call 
irritability; and, true again, that this irrit*ibility is invariably 
preceded by a physical i>ro(:eHs t*alled stimulation. But 
the converse statements are not true : there xnay be stimu* 


K V Ly Getldc^ and TltomstHi, ls(, t*d„ p, 

J Of. Darwin, De^t of Man, i. p, fitJ, 

Of. espeoxally Simintil, “XJehor oino litwiichunu diT 
m ErkcimtiiisHtli«ori«,” Arch, f, syst PhUomphit^, 1805, pp. ; 

Phatmiphicol Concepmis ami PmetM Itmilts, 

J. Ward, JSra^ralhm ami A^siicim, 1809 , voL ii. pp. lS8f., mt, 
^8 fi, &c. Tho riew above descrihod, which doubtto k sidwtaiitittUy 

Voluntansm (JajikKm, Wnndt), and a«rain BraginatiiiJii (Jaaien). 

7 Smses and InteUect, 4th ed., 1894, p. lOlT ' 
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lation and no consequent irritation, irritation and no 
concomitant sensation. It is then certain that the three 
processes are distinct, and it is equally certain that the 
last alone enters into immediate experience. Nevertheless, 
it is urged, why not recognize a connexion that actually 
obtains, since otherwise sensation must remain unexplained 1 
Well, in the lirst place, such “ psychophysical ” connexion 
is not a psychological explanation : it cannot be turned 
directly to account in psychology, either analytic or genetic. 
Next, the i)sychological fact called sensation always is, 
and at bottom always must be, independently ascertained ; 
for, as said, the physiological “ neurosis ” or irritation has 
not necessarily a concomitant “ psychosis ” or sensation and, 
strictly dealt with, affords no hint of such. Finally, this 
inexplicability of sensation is a psychological fact of the 
utmost moment : it answers to what we call reality in the 
primary sense of the term. The ijsychophysicist, in setting 
out to explain sensation, has — unawares to himself — ^left 
this fundamental reality behind him. For it belongs 
essentially to individual experience, and this — in assuming 
the ijhysical standpoint — he has of course transcended. 
Nevertheless the mistake of method that here reveals itself 
was p)erha]js inevitable, for the facts of another’s sense- 
organs and their physLul excitiints must have obtruded 
themselves on observation long before the reflective attitude 
was advanced enough to make strictly ijsychological analysis 
possible. The psychophysical standpoint, that is to say, 
was attained before the i>urely j^aychological ; and the 
conMe<iuent bias is only now in process of correction. A 
series of physical px'ocesscs, first without and then within 
tlio organism — ethereal or aiirial vibrations, neural and 
cerebral excitations — was the starting-point. What comes 
first, inimodiately, and alone, in the individual’s experience, 
and is there f^imply and positively was then mia- 
iutorpretecl as subjective modification, mental impression, 
»})edes sevsihTis^ or the like. For from the days of 
Democritus down to our own the same crude metaphor has 
prevailed without essential variation. And here the saying 
holds : Nulla ve^tiejia retrormvm. Into the man’s head 
the whole world goes, including the head itself. Such 
thoroughgoing “ introjection ” affords no ground for sub- 
sotiucnt '‘i)rojectiou.” Thus the endeavour to ex^fiain 
sensation overreaches itself; the external object or thing 
that was supposed to cause sensations, and to be therefore 
distinct from them, wus in the end wholly resolved into 
those and regarded as built oxxt of them by association (Mill) 
or by appm-coptivc synthesis (Kant). But no “mental 
chemistry,'’ no initial alchemy of “forms,” can generate 
objective reality from feelings or sonse-improssions as 
psychoi>hyHi(’ally defined.^ A’s exiHjriencc as it is for B is 
not i*oal but inferential ; and if the grounds of the infer- 
ence, which are realities only for B, are to be regarded as 
the causes of wdiich A’s cxiKjricnccs are merely the effects, 
thou tlic two c.xpericncos are on a wholly different footing. 
When A treats B in the same fashion w^e got the world in 
dui)Ucatc ; (1) as original and outside, 7.e., as came^ and 
(2) as copied ^within eacdx percii»icnt’s head, Le., as effect, 
Birt when B interprets liis own exx)erionce as ho had 
interpreted A’s, we seem to have lost the real world 
altogcither. In presence of this dilemma, the philosophers 
of our time, as alrctidy said, are feeling it needful to 
revise tht^ir ])sychol(»gy. The (piostion of method is vital. 
If the psycho] diysifiil standpoint were the right one, 
l>sychology would be based on jAysiology, and the old 
conception of seamtion might stand. If, on the other hand, 
it is the exclusive business of i^ychology to analyse and 
trace the development of individual cxi»erion(;e as it is for 

* Nothing shows this more plalwly than the newly-coined term 
epiphsnamenm now applied i» this connexion. As to this, see below, 
p, 68. 
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the experiencing individual, then — however much neuro- 
logical evidence may be employed as a means of ascertain- 
ing psychological facts — the facts themselves must be 
scrupulously divested of all physical implications, the 
psychophysical method takes a secondary place, and the 
objective reality of “ sensory ” presentations stands unim- 
peached. 

Motor presentations have been constantly under discus- 
sion since 1875, and at len^h it may perhaps be said that 
clearer views begin to prevail. Auxilio-motor presentations 
(now called kinsesthetic), by means of which bodily equi- 
librium and locomotor ta^is are regulated, were commonly 
allowed to be purely sensory, the concomitants of centri- 
petal excitations: hence the older name of “muscular or 
sixth sense” applied to them by Sir Charles Bell, Weber, 
Sir William Hamilton, and others. But concerning motor 
presentations proper (more commonly called feelings of 
innervation or feelings of effort), the view first tentatively 
advanced by the great physiologist Johannes Muller, and 
adopted by Helmholtz, Wundt, and especially by Professor 
Bain, is now generally discredited, if not comjfietely over- 
thrown.® According to this view, “ the characteristic feel- 
ing of exerted force ” must be regarded, Dr Baiu maintains, 

“ not as arising from an inward transmission .... but 
as the concomitant of the outgoing current by which the 
muscles are stimulated to act ” (qp. dt.^ p. 79). 

The necessity for this assumption has certainly not been 
established on physiological grounds, nor apparently does 
Dr Bain rely primarily on these, for at the very outset of 
his discussion we find him saying “ that action is a more 
intimate and inseparable property of ouj constitution than 
any of our sensations, and enters as a component part into 
every one of our senses ” (pp. p. 59). But this im- 
portant psychological truth is affirmed as strenuously by 
some at any rate (e.^., Prof, James) of Dr Bain’s opponents 
as it is by Dr Bain himself. TJnhappity many, under the 
same psychophysical bias and so induced, like the up- 
holders of this innervation theory, to look for evidence of 
subjective activity in tlie wrong place, have been led to 
doubt or to deny the reality of this activity altogether. 
In fact, this theory, while it lasted, tended to sustain an 
undue separation of so-called “ sensory ” from so-called 
“ motor” presentations, as if living experience w^ere literally 
an alternation of two independent states, one wholly 
passive and the other wholly active, corresponding to the 
anatomical distinction of organs of sense and organs of 
movement. The subject of experience or Ego does not 
pass to and fro between a sensorium commune or intelli- 
gence dex)artment and a motorium commune or executive, 
is not in successive intervals receptive and active, still less 
alw^ays i)a«8ive, but rather always actively efti rapport 
with an active Non-Ego, commonly called the External 
World. 

Exi)erience at this level — experience, that is to say, con- 
fined to sensation and movement — may be described as 
perceptual, and as consisting of the differentiation and 
redintegration of a presentational continuum (cf. jjp. 51 f.). 
Space and time, as “forms” of this perceptual experience, 
have, it is important to note, certain concrete character- 
istics not pertaining to the ideal conceptions of pure space 
and pure time afterwards elaborated from them. Both* 
psychology and epistemology gain by the recognition of 
these differences, which, owing to the influence of Kant, 
have till recently been quite ignored. Only tlie barest 
reference to these characteristic differences is here possible.^ 


® Cf. Bastian, The Brain a$ m Organ qfMindj 1880, pp. 691 ff.; 
Perrier, Tfu Functitma of the Brain^ 2iid ed., 1886, pp. 382 ff.; Janies, 
Prirusiples of Psychology^ 1890, ch. xxvi, 

* Cf. Wanl, Fa;b.ir(tlism and AgnoaUetain, 1899, vol. ii. pp. 136-149, 
for biller treatment. 
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(1) “ Here ” and “ now ” are for the individual percipient 
absolute positions, and have no counterpart in the thorough- 
going relativity of abstract space and time. (2) Again, 
they refer not to a mathematical “point” and “instant,” 
but imply a certain “ restricted ubiquity.” This, in the 
case of space, answers to the primitive extensity of what 
may be called the body-sense, the fundamental importance 
of which for the further elaboration of spatial experience is 
now at length widely recognized.^ In the case of time, 
such “ubiquity” answers to that “sensible present” or 
“enduring now,” within which change is directly appre- 
hended : the reduction of this to an instant would render 
experience impossible.^ (3) In this perceptual experience 
of the temporal and spatial in the concrete there is nothing 
of that homogeneity which science attributes to apace and 
time in the abstract. The “ body-sense,” in contrast with 
what may be called “the projecting senses,” ^ yields the 
vital distinction of internal and external, marking off the 
bodily self from its environment. The environing apace, 
again, varies in character, intimacy, and even in dimensions 
as we recede from the foreground towards the background, 
from objects to which we can adjust by changes of posture 
to objects only to be reached by locomotion. A similar 
perspective is characteristic of temporal perceptions, but is 
confined almost entirely to the “psychical present” till 
experience advances to the ideational stage. To this stage 
we may now turn. 


Geowth and Development op Ideation. 


We find ourselves sometimes engrossed in present per- 
ceptions, as when tracing, for example, the meanderings of 
an ant ; at other^ times we may be equally absorbed in 
reminiscences; or, again, in pure reverie and “castle-build- 
ing.” Here are three weU-marked forms of conscious 
life: the first being concerned with what is, the second 
with what has been, and the third with the merely 
possible. Again, the first involves definite spatial and 
temporal order, though the temporal order, as just said, 
is in the main restricted to the “sensible present”; the 
second involves only definite time-order; and the last 
neither^ in a definite way. Thus analytically regarded, 
perception, memory, imagination, show a steady advance. 
In infancy the first predominates, while senility lapses 
back to the second ; in the third, where similarities suggest 
themselves and the contrsist of actual and possible is 
explicit, we have at length the groundwork of logical 
comparison. Nevertheless, since imagination plays a con- 
spicuous part in child-life before much personal reminis- 
cence appears, it would seem probable that ideas do 
not first arise as definite memory-images or reminiscences. 
On the other hand, in the so-called homing instincts of the 
lower animals we have evidence of isolated “ memories ” 
of a simpler form than ours. Altogether it will be best, 
therefore, to lay aside the analytical distinction of a 
meinory continuum or “thread,” and of an ideational 
continuum or “ texture ” ^ (supposed to be formed by re- 
duplication of the thread upon itself), in here taking up 
anew the question of the genesis of ideas, very inadequately 
dealt with in the earlier article (p. 60). 

The si^ject is as difficult as it is interesting and imporbant, and 
Tre can hardly hope at present for a final solution. One chief 
ODStacle, as is so often the case in psychology, lies in the unsettled 
^nnotation of such leading terms as m&mory^ oisodaition, and idea* \ 
Even what is most fundamental of all, that “ plasticity " which 


9 SJ' James, of Psychology, 1890, ch. xx. 

Prasenzzeit, Zeitscfmft f Psychology u.s,w., 1897, Bel. xiti. pp. 320 fF. 

suggestion of these terms see Hechsig, &ehim md SceU, 

Xovo, p. 21. 

‘ W8 sngg^, Of course by the Herbartiaa neOie and Cfeioebei 
ef. vol. XX. pp. 58 and 61. 


we have analysed into retentiveness, diiferentiation, and integra- 
tion, is sometimes described as if it already involved memory- 
ideas and their association. Ideas, that is to say, are identified 
with mere “residua” of former “impressions,” and yet at the 
same time are spoken of as “copies” of these : which is much like 
saying the evening twilight is a rcjolica of the noonday glare as. 
well as its parting gleam. Again, the continuous diftbreutiation 
and redintegration of the presentational continuum which mark 
the progress of perceptual experience are resolved into an original 
multiplicity of presentational atoms which are associated by 
“ adhesion ” of the contiguous. Y’et before the dillbrentiation there 
was no plurality, and after the integration there is only a coinifiex 
unity, comparable perhaps with a ^oup of segregated cells or other 
organic whole, but certainly not with a mosaic stuck together with 
cement. This mistaken identification by the Associatiouist psycho- 
logy of later processes mth simpler and earlier ones, by which 
they are only partially explained, has not only obscured the science 
with inappropriate conceptions but has prevented the question on 
which we are entering— that concerning the genesis and doveloi)- 
ment of ideas — from being ever effectually raised. The disciiissiou 
of this question will incidentally yield the best refutation of those 
views. 

Experience, we say (cf. above, p. 56), is the acquisition 
of practical acquaintance and efficiency as the result of 
repeated opportunity and effort. This means that strange- 
ness on the cognitive aide gives placo to familiarity, and 
that on the active side clumsiness is auporsoded by skill. 
But though analytically distinct, the two sides arc, as. 
we have already insisted, actually inseparable : to the 
uninteresting we are indifferent, and what does not call 
for active response is ignored. If the original presenta- 
tions, whether sensory or motor, bo A, li, 0, we liinl 
then that they gradually acquire a now character, become, 
let us say, Ar, B’', y representing the eventual familiar- 
ity or facility, as the case may bo. We find, again, a 
certain sameness in this character, howoter various the 
presentations to which it pertains, a sameness whi(*h points 
to the presence of subjective constituouts, and to these wo 
may assign the “feelings” that enter into a(;(x>mmo<lation 
and adjustment. This factor is important as evidouco of 
a subjective co-operation which may enable us to dispcmsc 
with the mutual “adhesions” and “ attra(jtious ” amonjf 
presentations, on which the Assoeiationists rely. But it is 
obvious that there must be an objective fac.tor tis well; 
and it is this objective factor in the process giving rim 
to y that now primarily concerns us. Wo have describeil 
that process as assimilation or immediate rccognitimi ; 
the older psychology doacribod it as association Of tho 
completely similar, or as automatic association. That tho 
two views have something in common is sliown by tho 
I juxtaposition of “automatic” and “immediate,” “similar- 
ity” and “assimilation.” To prepare tho way for further 
discussion, let us first ascertain those i)oints of agrtMummt. 

“ When I look at tho full moon,” says I)r Bain, “ I aiu 
instantly impressed with the state arising frotn all niy 
former impressions of her disc added together.” Thia 
we may sjrmbolize in tho usual fashion as A ■+ - * * * * 

+ + + N*ow, it will be granted (1) that tho 

present occurrence (full moon) has boon by a, 

series of like occurroncos, enumerable as 1, 2, 3, 

(2) that the present experience (A*") is what it is in conws 
quence of the preceding cxporioncos of tluisc o<!Currcn<'es ; 
and (3) that it “ arises instantly ” as the joint result of such 
preceding experiences. But it is denied (1) that this 
present experience is tho more sum, or oven the mere 
“fusion,” of the oxi)eriencos preceding it; or (2) that 
they were qualitatively identical ; or (3) that they i)er«ist 
severally unaltered, in such wise that exporieuro “ drags 
at each remove a lengthening chain” of them. In the 
case of dexterities, ^ whore y answers to facility, it i« 
obvious that there is no such series of identicals 
• • * On) at all. From tho first rude l^eginning — sjiy tho 
8choolboy*s pothooktj — ^up to tho finished ijorformance of 
tho adept there is continuous aiiproxiinatxon : awkward 
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and bungling attempts, passing gradually into the bold 
strokes of mastery. Nor is the case essentially different 
in cognition where y answers to familiarity, if we attend, 
as it is plain we ought, not to the physical fact but to the 
individuars percept. This too is an acquisition, has en- 
tailed activity, and is marked by gradual approximation 
towards clearness and distinctness. The successive ex- 
perience of n identical occurrences does not then result 
ill an accumulation of n identical residua. The ineptneas 
of the atomistic psychology with its “physical” and 
“ chemical ” analysis is nowhere more apparent than here. 
Considering the intimate relation of life and mind, and 
the strong physiological bias shown by the Associationists 
from Hartley onwards, it is surely extraordinary how com- 
pletely tliey have failed to appreciate the light-bearing 
signilicance of the conceptions of function and develop- 
ment. Facility and faculty (or function) are much the 
same, both etymologically and actually. As the perfected 
structure is not so many rudimentary structures “ added 
together,” but something that supersedes them completely, 
must we not say the same of the perfected function % The 
less tit is not embodied in the fittest that finally survives. 
I)ovel()j»iut‘ut imidies change of form in a continuous 
whole : every growth into means an equal growth <ywt of: 
thus one cannot find the caterj^illar in the butterfly. 
Betwxou organic development and mental development 
there is then more than an analogy. 

But though assimilation cannot bo analysed into a aeries 
of identical ideas (a^, ag, • • • a^), either “added together” 
or “instantaneously fused,” yet it does result in an a 
which may provmonaUy he called an idea. Such idea is, 
however, neither a memory-idea in the proper sense nor an 
idea w’ithiu the meaning of the term implied in imagina- 
tion or ideation. For it is devoid of the temporal-signs 
indicated by the subscript numerals in • • •, and it 
does not yet admit of reproduction as part of an ideational 
continuum, one, that is, divested of the characteristics 
belonging to the actual and sensibly present. It is, so 
to Hiiy, cmlnyonic, someth iug additional to the mere 
sensatiou jissimilatod, and yet something loss than a “free 
or indeptmdeut idea.” It is, as it Inis been happily called,^ 
a tio<l (t/i\humlvne) or implicit idea. Wo have clear evidence 
of the ' sense-bound stage of this immature “idea” in the 
so-called “memory after-image” already described (pp. 
59 f.). There is, howovei*, nothing in this of memory, 
save as the term is loosely used for more retontiveness ; 
and after- 2 ieroe 2 '>t would therefore bo a loss objectionable 
name for it This after-i)erccpt is entirely sense-sustained 
and admits of no ideal recall, though — in minds sufficiently 
admmvd — it may jnsrsist for a few moments, and so form 
the basis of such comparison with a second sensation as 
wo fin<l in the c-xpcriuionts of Weber, Fochner, and others,^ 
At a still low'or level, or in actual pcrcei)tion, w’O cannot 
assume even this amount of partial independence, though 
continuity clearly i>oints to .somctliing beyond tlio bare 
sensation, which is a pure abstraction, as we may presently 
sec. 

It is saying too little to maintain, as some do, that this “some- 
thing ” is HulKton.soious, on the grotmd that it is not cliscovcrablo 
by tUnsit analysis, Yet it is saymg too much, regardless of this 


Hiifldhig* “XTohor Wiederkonnexi, Association nnd payclnscbe 
Actlvitat,” in T7fV^'//fr//Asw7//-. /. \nimnscha^U, rinhmphU\ Bd. xiii 
and xiv. To Uriililiiij' w«* uro also indebted for the term JkJumntheits- 
qiuUUHU which has suggested the y character used above. Cf. also 
W«ol, “ Ajwimilfttion axul Association,” 1894-05. 

* Xt^nt exjmrimcuts, how«‘Vrr. acem to i>rove that the after-percept 
is not the sole fmrtor, :md ofU'w is not a factor at all in such successive 
fonipuriMni f .o-callsd) ; but that what is now termed “the absolute 
impn'ssiirti" may supplement it or even replace it altogether. As to 
w'hat is iiu-aiit lny absolute impression, cf. earlier article, vob xx, p. 
SO, col. 
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defect, to describe a percept as a presentative - representative 
complex, if representation is to imply the presence of a free or 
independent idea. To call this “something” a tied or nascent 
idea on the ground of its possible later development into an in- 
dependent representation seems, then, nearest the truth. The same 
meaning is sometimes expressed in a wholly different, and designedly 
paradoxical, way, by saying that all cognition (perception) is mogiu- 
timi. This statement has been met by elaborate expositions of the 
difference between knowing and knowing agaioi, the irrelevance of 
which any lexicon would show ; and, further, by the demand : How 
on such a view is a first comition possible, or how is an indefinite 
regi*ess of assimilation to be avoided ? "We may confidently reply 
that it caimot he avoided : an absolute beginning of experience, 
whether phylogenetically or ontogenetically, is beyond us. Assimila- 
tion means further assimilation ; in this sense all cognition is further 
cognition, and a bare sensation is, as said, an abstraction represent- 
ing a limit to which we can never regress. 

We find evidence, again, of ideas in the making in what 
Lewes called preperception. Of this instances in plenty 
are furnished by everyday illusions, as when a scarecrow 
is bailed by the traveller who mistakes it for a husband- 
man, or when what is taken for an orange proves to be 
but an imitation in wax. In reality all complex percepts 
involve preperception ; and so far, it must be allowed that 
such percepts are directly analysable into presentative- 
representative complexes. Nevertheless the representative 
element is not yet, and may never become, an idea proper. 
The sight of ice yields a forefeel of its coldness, the smell 
of baked meats a foretaste of their savour. Such pre- 
percepts differ from free ideas just as after-percepts do : 
they are still sense-bound and sense-sustained (cf. p. 57). 
Nor can this complication be with any propriety identified 
either with the association pertaining to memory or with 
that specially pertaining to ideation; though, no doubt, 
the two processes — complication and association — are 
genetically continuous, as are their respective constituents, 
nascent and free ideas.® The[:whole course of perceptual 
integration being determined and sustained by subjective 
interest, involves from the outset, as we have seen, con- 
current conative impulses ; and thus the same assimilation 
that results in familiarity and preperception on the 
subjective side results in facility and purpose on the 
conative. Knowing immediately what to do is here the 
best evidence of knowing what there is to do with; 
the moth that flies into the candle has assuredly no pre- 
perception of it, and does not act with purpose. Bearing 
this in mind, we may now see one way, and probably 
the earliest, in which tied ideas become free. 

The contrast between the actual and the possible con- 
stitutes, as we have seen, the main difierence between 
experience at the perceptual and experience at the idea- 
tional stage. A subject confined to the former level knows 
not yet this difference. Such knowledge is attained not 
through any quasi-mechanical interaction of presentations, 
but usually through bitter experience. The chapter of 
accidents is the Bible of fools, it has been said ; but we 
are all novices at first, and get wisdom chiefiy by the 
method of trial and failure. Things are not always 
different in what to us are their essential properties, but 
they so differ from time to time. Eesemblances are frequent 
enough to give us familiarity and confidence; yet 
uniformity is flecked by diversity, and thwarted intentions 
disclose possibilities for which we were not prepared. 
What was taken for sugar turns out to he salt ; what was 
seized as booty proves to be bait. Wo catch many Tartars, 


* Hence the earlier process has been named “impressional associa- 
tion” (Stout, AnaXytiG Psychology, 1896, ii. pp. 27-29), and again 
“animal association” (Thorndike, AnimaZ Intellig&rice, (m JSs^enr 
TnentaX Stvdy of the Assodatim Processes in AniuuUs, 1898, pp. 71, 
87, and passm). But it seena preferable to confine the term “ associa- 
tion ” to the later process, in which idone the component presentations 
have that amount of distinctness and individuality which the term 
properly connotes. 
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and so learn wariness in a rough school In such wise 
preperceptions displaced by the actual fact yield the 
“what” severed from the “that,” the “ideal” freed at 
length from the exclusive hold of the real In a new 
situation after such adventures the attitude assumed ^if, 
for brevity, we describe it in terms of our own^ still more 
advanced experience — ^is of this sort : — “ It is possibly 
sugar, in which case I eat ; possibly salt, and then I don’t 
It may be a weasel, if so, I back j it may be a rabbit, if 
it is, I spring.” Instead of unquestioned preperception 
that “ makes the mouth water,” we have the alternative 
possibilities present as “ free ideas,” and action is in 
suspense, the alternative courses, that is to say, again 
present only in idea. It is easy to see how in such 
situations one free idea, a “what” sundered from its 
“that,” will tend to loosen the sensory ties of alternative, 
still implicit ideas. On the cognitive side, from immediate 
assimilation an advance is made towards mediate cognition, 
towards comparison; on the active side there is advance 
from impulsive action towards deliberate action,^ 

We conclude, then, that implicit ideas — the products of 
assimilation, and integrated as such in complex percepts 
and the motor co-ordinations to which they lead — are more 
likely to emerge as free ideas the more this perceptual 
complexity increases. Perception in the lower animals, 
who give no signs of either memory or ideation, has 
apparently no such complexity. A fish, for example, can 
feel, smell, taste, see, and even hear, but we cannot assume 
solely on that account that it has any percepts to which 
its five senses contribute, as they do to our percept, say, of 
&D orange or a peppermint. Taking voluntary movements 
as the index of psychical life, it would seem that the fish’s 
movements are instigated and guided by its senses not 
collectively but separately. Thus a dog-fish, according to 
Steiner, seeks its food exclusively by scent ; so that when 
its olfactory bulbs are severed, or the fore-brain, in which 
they end, is destroyed, it ceases to feed spontaneously. 
The carp, on the other hand, appears to search for its 
food wholly under the guidance of sight, and continues to 
do so just as well when the fore-brain is removed, the 
mid-brain, whence the optic nerves spring, seeming to be 
the chief seat of what intelligence it has.^ Again, Bateson 
observes : “ There can be no doubt that soles also perceive 
objects approaching them, for they bury themselves if a 
stroke at them is made with a landing-net ; yet they have 
no recognition of a worm hanging by a thread immediately 
over their heads, and will not take it even if it touch 
them, but continue to feel for it aimlessly on the bottom 
« of the tank, being aware of its presence by the sense of 
smell.” ® To this inability to combine simple percepts into 
one complex percept of a single object or situation we may 
reasonably attribute the fish’s lack of true ideas, and con- 
sequent lack of sagacity. The sagacity even of the higher 
animals does not amount to “general intelligence,” such 
as enables a child “ to put two and two together, as we 
say, whatever “two and two” may stand for. So far as 
life consists of a series of definite situations and definite 
acts, so far the things done or dealt with together, the 
contents of the several /oci or concentrations of attention, 
form so many integrated and comparatively isolated wholes. 
Bound the more complicated of these, and closely connected 
with them, free ideas arise as sporadic groups, making 
possible those “lucid intervals,” those fitful gleams of 


1 Some light is perhaps here thrown on the reciprocal relation of 
“association by contrast” and “association by similarity” as severally 
the differentiation of partial similars and the integration of partial 
dissimilars. 


® J. Steiner, Die Fumtionen, des Cmtrd^nervensvtem 2t 

Ahth. Die Fische, 1888, pp. 50, 126, 19 f., 101. 

“W. Bateson, “The Sense-Organs and Perceptions of "Blshes, 
JoTmv, qf the Marine JSiol. Assoc,, 1890, p. 239. 


intelligence in the very heat of action, which occasionally 
interrupt the prevailing irrationality of the brutes. And 
as we caimot credit even the higher animals with general 
trains of ideas, just as little can we credit them with a 
continuous memory; indeed, it is questionable how far 
memory of the past, as past, belongs to them at all. For 
they live entirely in an up-stream, expectant attitude, and 
it is in this aspect that “ free ideas ” arise when they arise 
at all. We cannot imagine a dog regretting, like one of 
Punch’s heroes, that he “did not have another slice of 
that mutton.” ^ 

The free idea (a) then at its first emergence has neither 
an assignable position in a memory-record, as aj or a.,, nor 
has it a definite relation as a “generic idea” to i)Ossil)le 
specializations such as a' or a". These further develop- 
ments have been dealt with in the earlier article (cf. i)p. 
60 - 63 ), the former as “contiguous association” deter- 
mined by the successive movements of attention, the latter 
as so-called “association of similars,” the joint result of 
assimilation and contiguity. 

Two or three supplementary remarks seem, however, called for, 
First, the exclusively successioual character of contiguous {issoc.ia- 
tion has recently been denied, and its exclusively siimiltiuic^ms 
character maintained instead. It is at oiicc ol)vious that tliis 
opposition of succession and siniulfciiicity cannot ho pressed so as 
to exclude duration and reduce the whole, process to an instan- 
taneous event. Nor is there any ground for saying that tht-re 
is a fixed and even distribution of attention to whateviT is 
simultaneously presented: facts all point the otluir way. Still, 
though we cannot exclude the notion of prtxuiss from e(msciiuisnes.s, 
we may say that presentations attended to togotlnu* l»e(‘oni« ftro 
tanto a new whole, are synthesized or coinplie.atc<l. Sutjh primary 
synthesis leads not to an association of idiius, hut 1'atln‘r to the 
formation of one percept, which may become eventually a free irh-a. 
The disconcerted propcrccption which sots this IVee may likewise 
liberate a similar or contrasting itltiii, l)ut it will not: resdlve either 
complex into the sevcnil “ideas” of its sensory or motor eon- 
stituents, with which only the psychologist is familiar. Tim 
actual recurrence of some of these (tonstitueuts may again reinstjite. 
the rest, not, however, as inoniories or as “thoughts,” but only as 
tied ideas in a renewed por(U‘.ption, 

Secondly, it has become usual to distinguish the assofdation of 
contiguous experiences and the so-c-alled association of similars or 
oTipositos as respectively exteraal and internal /om.v of tissociation. 
The now terminology is illuininatiug : the substitution id' 
for laws marks the abandonment of the old notion that iissomliim 
was by “adhesion” of the contiguous and “attractitm” of the 
similar. We are thus left to find the causo of assoiu’atiijn in 
interested attention ; and that, wo may safely say, is an ailiM|UJitf‘, 
and apjjarently the solo adotpiate, i-anso for the two iiomuionly 
recognized forms of external assoe-iation, the so-called simnltancou's 
and the successive. But theses two arc certainly not i'ct-orilinaft* ; 
and if our analysis bo sound, the former — for which wi^ would 
retain the Herbartiau tonn (‘.oinplication— -yields ns not iniunlsn'H 
of an association but a member f(»r association. »So far, thi*n, wi* 
should have but one form of asHO<siatii)n, that of tin* suiM'ossivit 
contents of focalized attention; and but one result, which iii tin* 
earlier article was called the ropr(*sentation or TUiunory (soiitinuuni.'^ 
in contrast to the primary or prcsciiteitiou continuum, whi'in*i* it-i 
constituents arise (cf. ]). 60), Turning now to tin* dlstiiu'tion of 
external ami ititemal, it at once strikes the nnpr(*iudicod mind that 
“internal association” is something of un anomaly, since the very 
notion of association implies externality, Als<>, on clost-r iu.sp<*ff ii .n 
what we find is not an fissociation of similars or opposites as 
such, hut— something fprite difitiuct— a similarity or <‘ontraHt »»f 
associates ; of ideas, that is to say, which arc contiguous members 
of the memory (or expcrionco) continuum, or of ideas which lmv« 
become contiguous through ib) reduplication. 

Experimental Invertioations conckeniwj Mrm<.»wv 
AND AftHOCTATION. 

Of the vast mass of oxjKsrinieubil work nntlcrtakon in 
recent years, that relating to memory and asnociation U 

^ Of. stout, Manual of Psyclwloffj/, 1899, vol, ii. ('li. i. ; also F, 1 1, 
Bradley, “Memory and Inference.,” Mwd, 1899, pp. 145 If.! mid 
especially Thonidike, AfUmal Intellifffinee, cited aliove, a miwt origiiml 
end important contribution to comparative phyrlmloiry. 

® Experience-continuum would perhaps Iw a Ix^ttcr name, since it 1st 
only a preliminary to a true monmry-niconl, as we shall presently sec. 
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probably the most important. A brief account of some of 
it is therefore offered at this point, by way of illustrating 
the character of the “ new psychology.*'* 

The learning and retaining of a stanza of poetry, say, is 
obviously a function of many variables, such as the mode 
of presentation (whether the words are heard only, or 
heard and seen, or both heard, seen, and spoken aloud), 
the length, familiarity with the words and ideas usfed, the 
number of repetitions, the attention given, &c. Familiarity 
of course implies previous learning and retaining; the 
first essential, therefore, in any attempt to study these 
processes from the beginning, is the exclusion of this 
factor. Accordingly Ebbinghaus, the pioneer in experi- 
ments of this kind,i devised the new material, which is 
now regularly employed, namely, closed monosyllables, 
not themselves words, and strung together promiscuously 
into lines of fixed length so as never to form words : ba/n, 
rit, por, d(jy mf, gvd^ <kc., is an instance of such “sense- 
less verses.” With very slight attention most persons 
would be able to reproduce three or four such syllables on 
a single reading or hearing ; and by greater concentration 
six or seven might be so reproduced. This maximum, 
called sometimes the “span of prehension,” has been ' 
repeatedly made the subject of special inquiry. In idiots 
it is found, as might bo exj^ccted, remarkably low; in 
school children it increases rapidly between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, and then remains almost stationary, 
individual differences being small compared with the 
striking differences that api)ear when longer lines make 
repetitions necessary.^ This comparatively constant span of 
prehension is doubtless closely connected with certain other 
psychical constants, such as the duration of the psychical 
present and of the primary memory-image, the tempo of 
movements of attention (p. Ci3), &c. There are isolated 
investigations of these several conditions, but the subject as 
a whole still awaits systematic treatment.^ That it is not 
wanting in interest is evident when we consider that if 
our span of prehension wore enlarged, a corresjx)nding 
increase in the variety and ranga of metre and rhyme in 
poetry, of “ j phrase ” in music, and of evolution in the dance 
would be ijossiblc. The limits at present imposed on 
these and like com])lcxities find their ultimate explanation 
in the constants just mentioned. 

With lines of greater length than seven syllables some 
repetition is requisite Ijcforo they can be said correctly : 
the num])er of such repetitions wus found by Ebbinghaus 
to increase very rapidly with the number of syllables to 
be learnt. In his own case, for lines of 12, 16, 24:, 36 
syllables the repetitions necessary w^ore on the average 
16-6, 30, 44, 55 rcsi:)octively. Thus for a line exceed- 
ing in length that of the span of prehension only about 
five times, ho required lifty-livo times as many repetitions, 
if wo may call the single presentation of the syllables a 
“rei>etition.” Substituting poetry for gibberish of equal 
amount, Ebbinghaus found that one-tenth the number of 
repetitions sufficed ; the enormous saving thus effected 
showing how numerous and intimate are the ready-made 
associations that rhyme and reason” involve. But at 
one and the same time to memorize five verses even of 
sense requires more than five times as many repetitions 
as the memorizing of one. Two or three lines of inquiry 


here present themselves, e.^., (i.) as to the comparative 
value of successive repetitions when several are taken 
together; (ii.) as to retention after an interval, as (a) a 
function of the number of repetitions previously made, 
and as {b) a function of the time ; (iii.) as to the respective 
effects of more or less cumulating, or more or less 
distributing, the repetitions, on the number of these 
required. 

(i.) It is at once obvious that beyond a certain point 
exhaustion of attention renders further repetition for a 
time futile ; thus Ebbinghaus found 64 repetitions at one 
sitting of six 16-syllable nonsense verses, a task lasting 
some three-quarters of an hour, “was apt to bring on 
asthenia, a sort of epileptic aitm, and the like ” ! But 
keeping well within this heroic limit, a certain “law of 
diminishing return,” to use an economic analogy, discloses 
itself. Thus taking a line of 10 syllables, the number of 
syllables reproduced correctly and in their jjroper order, 
after 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12 “repetitions,*’ were 2-2, 2‘5, 2*8, 
3*4, 3*9 respectively, as the averages of a series of experi- 
ments with each of eight persons.* “ The first repetition 
is undoubtedly the best,” assuming, of course, that the 
subjects start with their attention fully concentrated. 
Some persons naturally do this, many do not ; the experi- 
menter has therefore to take special precautions to secure 
uniformity in this respect. 

(it) (a) On relearning a line after an interval of 
twenty-four hours there was in Ebbinghaus’s case an 
average saving of one repetition for every three made the 
day before. A line of 16 syllables, for example, required 
some 30 repetitions, and could then be said off correctly. 

If only 8 repetitions were taken at first, the line being 
“ underleamt,** it probably appeared quite strange the 
next day, yet the pr<^ortional saving was no less ; on 
the other hand, if an additional 30 repetitions followed 
immediately on the first, the line being “ doubly learnt,” in 
spite of the familiarity next day apparent, the proportional 
saving was no greater. The ahsohite saving would, of 
course, be less. We are so far led to infer that the 
stronger associations effected by many repetitions at one 
time fall off more rapidly than weaker associations effected 
by fewer repetitions in the same way. Herbart in his 
“psychical dynamics” — influenced i^robably by physical 
analogies— conjectured that the “ sinking ** or “ inhibition *’ 
of presentations generally was proportional to their in- 
tensity : the less there was to sink, the slower the sinking 
became. Recent experiments certainly point in this dire^ 
tion. {h) As to retention as a function of the time — ^we all 
know that memories fade with time, but not at what precise 
rate. Ebbinghaus, by a series of prolonged experiments, 
ascertained the rate to be proportional to the logarithm, of 
the time — a result already implied in that comectmg 
retention and intensity; albeit in inquiries of this kind 
independent confirmation is always of value. 

(iii.) Had the proportional saving just described held 
good indefinitely, some 100 repetitions of the 16 syllables 
at one time should have dispensed with any further 
repetition twenty-four hours afterwards; whereas, in fact, 
this result seemed never attainable. Beyond a certain 
degree of accumulation, an ever-diminishing return w^ 
manifest, and that apparently short of the stage at which 
exhaustion of attention began to be felt But, contrariwise, 
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•when the repetitions were distributed over several days, an 
ever-increasing efficiency was then the result. Thus, for 
Ebbinghaus, 38 repetitions spread over three days were 
as effective as 68 taken together. The results of careful 
experiments by Jost with two different subjects, using 
jfl. E. Muller’s “method of telling” (to be described 
later on), are still more conclusive. Comparing 8 repe- 
titions on three successive days with 4 repetitions on six, 
and 2 on twelve, the efficiencies, tested twenty-four hours 
later, were respectively as 11 ’5, 35, and 54 ; and probably, 
as Jost surmises, the effect of the maximum distribution — 
single “ repetition ” on twenty-four successive days — would 
have been more advantageous still, securing in fact the 
superiority of a first impression (cf. i. above) on every 
occasion. This result, again, is in part explained by the 
law of sinking already found. Eor if the sinking were 
simply proportional to the time, or were independent of the 
intensity, idiere would so far be no reason why one mode 
of distributing a given number of repetitions should be 
more economical than another. There is, however, 
another reason for this superiority, less clearly implied, to 
which we shall come presently. 

Invariably, and almost of necessity, a more or less 
complex rhythmical articulation becomes apparent as the 
syllables are repeated, even when — as in the improved 
methods of G. E. Muller and his collaboratev/ra — they are 
presented singly and at regular intervals. A series of 
twelve syllables, for example, would be connected into 
six trochees, with a csesura in the middle of the verse; 
while in each half of it the first and last accented syllables 
would be specially emphasized ; thus : 

hwni fis I lup t6l I gen ker || dvi nSf | dec. 

In trying to suppress this tendency and to repeat the 
syllables in a monotonous, staccato fashion, just as they 
were presented, the tempo^ though really unchanged, 
seemed to be distinctly quickened, a consequence, 
doubtless, of the greater effort involved. Moreover, 
the attempt, which was seldom successful, about doubled 
the number of repetitions required for learning oft‘ 
thereby showing how much is gained by this psychical 
organization of disconnected material. But the gain thus 
ensured was manifest in other ways. Each foot, whether 
dissyllabic or trisyllabic, became a new complex unit, the 
elements to be connected by successive association being 
thereby reduced to a half or a third, and the whole line 
seemingly shortened. The varied intonation, again, helped 
to the place of each foot in the verse, thus further 
facilitating the mind’s survey of the whole. Such a 
transformation can Imrdly be accounted for so long as 
retention and association are regarded as merely mechanical 
and passive processes. 


I’sychieal rhythm, upon which we here touch, has also been 
exper^entally investigated at grwt length, alike in its physio- 
logical, psycholomoal, and sesthetioal aspects. The topic, us far 
too intricate and unsettled for discussion here, yet two or three 
“ passing. We are not specially concerned 
with rhythms, recurring series of impressions— that is to 

say, m which there ar^ctually periodic variations of intensity, 
interval, and the like. What is remarkable is that even a perfectly 
regilar succession of sounds (or touches), qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively ^1 alike, a series therefore devoid of all objective rhythm 
IS nevertheless apprehended as rhythmically grouped, provided 
the rate hes between the limits of about 0-8" and 0 Tr. The slower 
of these rates leads to simple groups of two, replaced by groups 
of four or eight as the rate increases; groups of three and six 
also occur, though less frequently. The averse duration of the 
groups, whether these are large or small, is eomparatively constant, 
measuring rather more than one second. The subject usually keep.s 
time by taps, nods, or other accomppying movements ; the pulse and 
respiration are also implicated. These organic rhythms have even 
be^ resided as-the p^e source of all psychical rhythm and of 
ife manifold SBSthefeo effects. Some connexion there is unquestion- 
ably. As the decimal system corresponds to our possession of ten 
fingers, and our movements to the stocture of oiir limbs, so here 


we may assume that physiological processes fix the limits within 
which psychical rhythm is possible, but yet may be as little an 
adequate cause of it or its developments as lingers are of arithmetic, 
or legs of an Irish jig. In motor rhythms, such as the last, the 
initiative is obviously psychical, and the respiratory and other peri- 
odic organic processes simply follow suit. And even sensory rhythms 
can often be varied at the subject’s own choice, or on the suggestion 
of another ; and then again the breathing is altered in consequence. 
Fa -mili ar instances of such procedure are to be fouiLd in the 
‘‘tunes” so readily attributed to the puff of a locomotive, to the 
churning of a steamer’s screw, and the like. Psychical rhythm, 
then, we may conclude, is due to attention or apperception, but 
the conditions determining it are many, and their relations very 
complex. If the presentations to be “ rhythmized ” (the rhyih- 
mizomenon^ as the Germans say) succeed each other slowly, the 
length (or shall we say the breadth '0 of the “psychical j’l'OHont “ 
tells one way : the first impression is below the threshold wluui the 
third appears. If they arrive rapidly, their intensity and duration 
and the span of prehension tell another way ; for it is essential 
that they retain their individual distinctness, and only so many 
can be grasped at once. But if the scries continue long enougli 
or be frequently experienced, sub-gi'oups may be troatetl as indi- 
viduals; and indeed till some facility is accpiired, the subject 
attending is aware of no rhythm. In the act of attention itself 
there ai'e phases, in so far as expectation involves x>^’<>'UdJustnieut 
to what is coming : usually the first moiubors of a tact are pr(i- 
dominant, and the rhythm tends to “fall” ; several alternatioiiH 
of accent within a complex rhythmic whole are of <*.ourse. still 
compatible with this. But it is important to nol.(‘. that, wind, her 
simple or complex, the rhythm is an intuiteil unity as truly a.s 
a geometrical figure may be. Unlike a goomotrieal figure., how- 
ever, it rarely or never has symmotry. We <uinnot reverse a tuim 
and obtain an effect comparable with that obtained by reprinting 
the score backwards in lino with the original. VN'e now pass to a 
question in which the psychological lu^ariug of‘ this fact biuiomcs 
apparent.! 

But first a new method of dealing with momory-i)rol»loms must 
be mentioned, in which the connexion b(*.twcoii njythmi/.ing an<l 
memorizing has been turned to account by the Giittingen psycholo- 
gists. The method of Ebbinghaus consisted in asrcrtaiuiiig the 
repetitions saved in consequciico of i)rcvitms nspctitioiis, when tlie 
verse was relearnt some fixed time later. Hc'uco Ibis nudbocl is 
called the learning method or the method (d‘ saving. When, a 
I given time after a certain nnmher of rcimtitions (say) in trochaic 
measure, the subject is confronted with one of the acccidod sylbibloH 
and asked to name the unaccented syllable tluit Isilongs To it, he 
\vill answer somotimos rightly, sometimes wrongly, and sonud-inu's 
be unable to answer at all. This, the new, method is Iheroibi'e 
named Tirffcr-nmthodv, the method of “shots,’* or, h‘l us say, the 
telling method. It enables tlio oxporimeulor bMiblain far more 
insight into details than w'as jmsHiblo Indore, for the “inisses” aji 
well as the “hits” arc instructive. Moretwer, by measuring flu* 
tinioof each answer {Trefferzait) and comjsiring these* tinu'S logetb(*r, 
much can bo learnt ; in stronger or recent asHo(*ial.ioiis, fin* example, 
the answers being quicker than in weaker or older ones. 

Does association work forwards only or iHiekwnrilH also, 
as the middle link of a chain, wliou lifted, raincH the 
contiguous links on either side of it? This is cortiiiuly 
not the case when the forward diroctimi makes Hc.nw, 
but with nonsense versos, if the mechanical analogy is 
a sound one, such reversal is to be expected. For here 
there are none of the obstructing aHHociathms which 
“rhyme and reason” imply. In learning a v<n*rte b*mk- 
wards Ebbinghaus found a saving of 12-4 jHir mit of tlu^ 
time originally taken up in learning it forwards. A saving 
almost as great (10*4 per cent.) was cflectiul ]>y relearning 
a like verse forwards, but skipping one syllable : the ordcjr 
of syllables, that is to say, l)eing 1, 3, 5, . • - ir>, 2, 4 
• • ' • 16. Even when learning backwards and skipping 
one syllable, Ebbinghaus found a saving of 5 jxsr cent. 
But the number of his experiments (four) was too few to 
give this result much value, as ho fully admits. Thms 
experiments as a whole, then, might intdiuo m to supjKisi^ 


T the more important papcMourlwtl^^^^ .. 
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that association does work in both directions, though the 
connexions backwards are considerably weaker. But if so 
the associations both ways should be alike at least in form 
— continuous, that is to say, backwards, cZ c 6 a, as well as 
forwards, abed. The facts at present available are, 
however, against this. In two or three hundred experi- 
ments by Muller and Pilzecker, verses of twelve syllables 
were repeated a set number of times in anapaestic measure 
— accented, that is to say, on the 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 
12th. After a fixed interval the subject, confronted 
with one of the accented syllables, mentioned any of the 
other syllables which it called to mind. Now the cases 
in which the syllable immediately preceding was revived 
were only about half as frequent as those in which the 
syllable neost but one pv^eceding was revived ; the time of 
telling {Trefferzeit) for the latter was also shorter. This 
result is incompatible with the theory of continuous back- 
ward association, but it is readily explained by the fact 
that the group of three syllables had become one complex 
whole, and it shows that the tendency to reinstate the 
initial member of the group is stronger than that to 
reinstate the middle. The saving ettected in Ebbing- 
haus’s experiment is also thus explained.^ 

A somewhat paradoxical situation is brought to light 
when the method of saving and the method of telling 
are used together. In the experiments by Jost, mentioned 
above, two series of verses were repeated thirty times; 
after an interval of twenty-four hours one series was tested 
by the first method and the other by the second. Two 
new series were then taken : the first repeated four times, i 
and after an interval of a minute tested by the first 
method ; the other was then repeated in like manner, and 
tested after the same interval by the second method. . 
The old series was found (by the method of saving) 
to require on an average 6*85 repetitions for relearn- 
ing, and the new 9*6; yet on the method of telling, , 
the new series yielded 2*7 ‘‘hits,” with an average 
time of about 1| second for each, while the old yielded 
only *9 “hits,” with an average time of 4^ seconds 
for each. Thus one may be able to reproduce relatively 
little of a given subject-matter, and yet require only a 
few repetitions in order to learn it off anew ; on the other 
hand, one may know relatively much, and still find many 
more repetitions requisite for such comi)leto learning. The 
“ age ” of the associations is then important Other things 
being equal, -we may conclude that each fresh repetition 
effects more for old associations than for recent ones. It 
might be supposed that the strength of the old associations 
was more uniform and on the average greater than the 
strength of the now ; so that while none of the old were 
far below the threshold, few, if any, were above it; 
whereas more of the new might bo above the threshold 
though the majority liad lapsed entirely. And the latter 
would certainly be the case if the subject of exixirimont 
tried to make sure of a few “hits,” and paid no attention 
to the rest of the series. Due care was, however, taken 
that the ends of experiment should not in this way bo 
defeated. Also, there is ample evidence to show that the 
supposed greater uniformity in strength of old associations 
is not, in fact, the rule. We seem left, then, to conjecture 
that the difference is the effect of the process of assimi- 
lation working subconsciously, that psychical aspect of 
nervous growth which Professor James has somewhere 
aptly characterized by saying that “ we learn to skate in 
summer and to swim in winter.” It continually happens 
that we can recognize connexions that we are quite unable 
to reproduce. To the diminished “ strength of an associa- 

There are etfU other forms of what seems at first sight to he 
regressive association, hnt none that do not admit of explanation 
without this assumption* 
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tion, as tested by the method of telling, there may then 
quite well be an equivalent set-off in more developed assimi- 
lation. As a seed germinates it has less latent energy, but 
this is replaced by growth in root and stem : similar rela- 
tions may obtain when an old association is said merely to 
lose “strength.” On the other hand — within the range 
of the primary memory-image — we can often reproduce 
what after a longer interval we should fail to recognize. 
We seem warranted, then, in concluding that this concep- 
tion of “association-strength,” so freely used by G. E. 
Muller and his co-workers, requires more analysis than 
it has yet received. The two factors which their methods 
disclose in it appear to confirm the distinction we have 
already made between impressions and free ideas. * They 
help us also to understand, further, the superiority of dis- 
tributed over cumulated repetition, of “inwardly digest- 
ing” over “ cram.” 

Objects of Higher Order: their Analysis 
AND Genesis. 

By transposing a tune from one key to another we may 
obtain two entirely diverse aggregates of notes, and yet 
the melody may remain unchanged. On the other hand, 
by varying the order of the notes two distinct tunes may 
result from the same collection of tones. Sense furnishes 
merely the parts : whence, then, this identity of the whole 
in spite of their diversity, this diversity of the whole in spite 
of their identity ? From the sameness or difference of the 
several “intervals,” it is replied. But the answer is in- 
sufficient ; for the tune is a unity, not a mere series, and, 
further, with every interval the same problem recurs. For 
the interval, too, is a whole, though a simple one : it does 
not necessarily change with a change of its constituents, 
nor remain the same as long as their distance is unaltered. 
Feelings and “ associations,” again, cannot account for the 
result, inasmuch as such accompaniments are not invari- 
ably present: moreover, they obviously presuppose the 
melody instead of producing it. Of such c6mplex wholes 
or combinations — as distinct from mere aggregates or 
collections — there are many forms; as, for example, geo- 
metrical figures and patterns, motions and other changes, 
numbers, logical connexions, &c. In view of this variety it 
seems to strike the unprejudiced as wild to expect that “ the 
progress of psychophysics ” may disclose an explanation of 
such combinations conforming to the old scholastic maxim, 
Nihil est in intellectu quod nonfuerit pri/us in sensu. Yet 
hopes of such a generatio ceqvmoca are entertained ! ^ 
Meanwhile the “ old psychology,” at any rate, is content to 
regard such complex wholes as we have already done 
(pp. 79, 80) — as new presentations, that is to say : the 
products, not of a quasi-mechanical interaction of their 
constituents, but of intellectual synthesis. 

"^^at is here said of the combinations whereby the 
items of an aggregate are construed as parts of a whole 
holds equally of the comparisons whereby such items are 
related, as like or unlike, compatible or incompatible. 
Before either combination or comparison is possible, such 
items or particulars must be “given.” But it is con- 
ceivable that they should be given and no intellectual 
synthesis ensue; such a consciousness has been happily 
named anoetiefi Whether or no it actually exists is 
another matter: it is a conceivable limit, and has the 
' theoretical usefulness of limiting conceptions generally. 
But relative anoesis suffices here. Suppose, then, we have : 
(a) a sound; item^ ditto; item^ ditto; or (h) itrni^ 
blue ; iUm^ green. The sensationalist, from Hume onwards, 
has complained that he does not find in the one case a 

®C!f. F. Schumami, “Zur Psyohologie der Zeitauschauung,” 
ZUdw, f. JPsychblogiei xvii, pp. 180, 136. 

^ G. F. Stout, Analytic Payehdogyi i. pp# 60 f. 
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further item : total three ; nor in the other a further item : 
wnliheness. After vainly seeking the living whole among 
the dead particulars, he next surmises that they generate 
it by their conjoint action ! But whence this notion of 
“ action ” ; and how^, if such disjecta mmihra suffice, do 
they so often fail of their effect, so that w^e cannot “ see 
the wood for the trees ” ^ Combinations and comparisons 
then, we conclude, are not given, but “grounded ” on what 
is given, and is thus their fundamentuTn. Hence Meinong, 
who has studied the psychology of intellection with 
especial care, has called the new presentations, due to 
this process of “ grounding ” {Furidiren)^ “ objects of a 
higher order,” or ideal objects.^ They have validity in 
respect of the particulars on which they are grounded, but 
not reality as data existing for perception alongside of 
such particulars. 

The reader will here be remiiLded of Hume’s diatmetion between 
knowledge and probability. His four philosophical relations, 
“which, depending solely upon ideas, can be the objects of know- 
ledge and certainty — resemblance, continuity, degrees in quality, 
and proportions in quantity or number ” — are objects of higher order, 
and ideal. “The other three, which depend not upon the idea, 
and may be absent or present even while that remains the same ’ 
— ^namely, identity, the situations in time and place, and causation 
— are thus obviously not the result of grounding or woews merely, 
axe not ideal but empirical^ and have, that is to say, existential 
import. In fact, the second of these, the situations, though they 
imply synthesis in the wider sense in which all complex perception 
does, do not involve intellectual synthesis at all : are neither ideal 
combinations nor ideal relations. And since such temporal and 
spatial situations enter into both the other two — numerical identily 
and causation — the mixed, d, posteriori character of these is'obvious. 
Whatever be the defects of Hume’s psychology, his classification 
of relations is so far sound, and its epistemological importance can 
hardly be overrated. It is accordingly to be regretted that the 
one vague term “relation” does not allow us to make these dis- 
tinctions more precise. The German language, with the two terms 
VerhMtniss and Bcziehung^ can do more. 

When we say that two “contents” are similar, and 
when too they admit of analysis, we can, if need be, 
enumerate certain elements as the ground of their partial 
likeness, and certain others as maintaining their partial 
diversity. We may further say that, abstracting from 
these last, we can regard the points of resemblance as 
constituting a general class to which the two contents 
belong as specific instances. But how is either comparison 
or abstraction possible when the two resembling contents 
appear as simple, and so far unanalysable % Instances, of 
course, are familiar to every one : thus we call red and 
orange colours, and say they resemble each other more 
than do red and blue. In presence of this question 
logicians and psychologists are apt to be at loggerheads. 
The logician maintains that abstraction and resemblance 
(as distinct from qualitative identity) imply complexity ; 
and surely here he cannot be gainsaid. Yet there are the 
facts : re^ and blues of sorts and a whole scale of degrees 
of likeness and unlikeness ; but no constituent parts, no 
assignable marks of identity or diversity, are forthcoming, 
such as we find when we class sugar and salt together as 
solid or soluble, and pronounce them like in colour and 
unlike in taste. Here the logician's symbols a + 5 + c, 
have their counterparts: there — for the per- 
cipient's consciousness at all events — ^they have not. We 
cannot “ consider and attend to either the sameness or the 
differences in ” red and blue, as we can to the like or the 
unlike properties in salt and sugar. None the less it 
would be hasty to conclude that colours or any given 
sensations are simple. In the first place, musical notes, 


^A. Meinong, “TJeber Gegenstande hSherer Ordnung 11 . 8 . w./' 
Ztsdlyr.f, Psychologies xxi., 1899, pp. 182 jQT. Special mention mnat be 
made of an earlier paper by 0. v. Ehrenfels (“TJeber Gestaltqnali- 
taten,” Vierteljaih/rsschr. f. wiss&iisch. Philosophies 1890, pp, 249 ff.), 
roimd which the whole subsequent discussion of this topic centres. 
Cf., too, Stont, op. Git., bk. i. ch. iii. 
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which were long taken to be so, can with due practice be 
perceived as a complex of ground-tone and over-tones 5 
and there is indirect evidence of still greater complexity 
in the case of many so-called tastes. Further, we are often 
struck by the likeness of complex wholes — two faces, say 
long before we can discern the exact points of resem- 
blance. Still, so long as there is no perceptible complexity 
in the individual presentations there can be no analysis of 
them and, therefore, neither abstraction nor comparison 
based upon it. Can we find elsewhere the complexity 
that generalization and comparison invariably imply ? 
This question has been already in the main anticipated 
(cf. pp. 77, 80), but perhaps with undue brevity. A \vord 
or two by way of further exposition seems therefore 
desirable. 

Though colour may be regarded as a general term 
applicable alike to red, green, and blue, just as animal is a 
general term applicable alike to bird, beast, and fish, it is a 
mistake to infer that the processes are the same because of 
this similarity in their products^. Wo scorn bound to dis- 
tinguish between consciously logical or “ noetic ” i)rocessos 
and processes that are unconsciously logical or “liyT)onoetic,'^ 
as we may perhaps call them. In the former the sTib- 
jective aspect is left aside; in the latter it cannot be. 
The only common mark we can psychologically assign to 
colours is that they are all seen, and to tones — as the 
element of notes and noises — that they are all heard. So 
often as we talk of tasting tastes, smelling smells, feeling 
touches, language leads us to bear witness to this 
When the sunset red changes to the twilight grey, I still 
see j but when the thunder follows the lightning theni is 
a double change, though not an absolute one : from seeing 

1 pass to hearing, but I am sentient still. And if pro- 
gressive differentiation be the order of experitmeo ((^f. p. 42), 
then the “universal” sentience precedes the diftcrcntiati(yus 
seeing, hearing, &c., and, again, the “universal ” <‘ol<»ur the 
differentiations, red, green, blue, ckc. Siicli “ first uni- 
vorsals,” then, are not reached by abstra(‘ti()n, but are 
given in the fundamental continuity of c.^cperionce, and 
their subsequent differentiation admits neitlusr of deiinition 
nor the classification ap])lical>lc to dis(n'(ste complexes, 
which are the material of logical comparison only. Wlien 
red is pronounced liker or nearer to yellow than it is to 
green, this is because a smaller change is isxpc.ricnced in 
the transition from red to yellow than in that from nul to 
green, and becaaso in the latter yellow is nsac^hed and 
parsed before green appears,^ Proximity and resombhuu^o 
are, then, so far one and the same ; also both are eqtiaUy 
relative, admit of the same indefinite gradatitin, ami have 
the same limit in zero, regarded either as coimn'chiiuH* or 
identity. The concei)tion of “ distance iKstwecn ” answers, 
then, to what we have called a hyi:K)noetic relation, and this 
is plainly distinct from the analysis of distTCtc comjilrxi's, 
with which, as said, noetic comparison is alone coucornutl : 
the one implies and the other excludes the notion of con- 
tinuity and change — a fact which helps still further to 
distinguish the two. 

Emotion and Emotional Expression. 

The nature of emotion and its relation to the various 
organic changes and bodily movements, commonly (le8cril)ed 
as its expression or manifestation, have been continually 
under discussion since the apx)caranc6 in 1884 of the 
notorious article, “What is an Emotion 1” in which Pro- 
fessor W. James ** turned the views of Common Bensc uiwido 

> Assuming, of course, that the change is the siniphmt nr cUnfctmt 
possible, i.e.s a change of “ colour projsjr ” without changt^ of satnratinu, 

^ Minds ix. pp, 188 if., aiul, again, PruusipUs of xxv. 

Very similar views were wlvuncttd indtipendeutly, awl almost at the 
same time, by the Danish physiologist, 0. Lange t hence the name, 
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down. “ Common Sense says : we lose our fortune, are 
sorry and weep ; we meet a bear, are frightened and run ; 
we are insulted by a rival, are angry and strike.” But, 
Professor James continues, “the hypothesis here to be 
defended says that this order of sequence is incorrect : that 
the one mental state is not immediately induced by the 
other, that the bodily manifestations must first be inter- 
posed between, and that the more rational statement is 
that we feel sorry because we cry, angry because w^e strike, 
afraid because wq tremble, and not that we cry, strike, or 
tremble because we are sorry, angry, or fearful, as the case 
may be.” In a word, whereas it is commonly supposed 
that the emotion precedes and produces the expression, it 
seems here to be maintained that the exi)ression precedes 
and produces the emotion. But the sequence denied in 
the first case is a psychological sequence, the sequence 
maintained in the second is a physiological sequence. The 
subject’s experiences of the bodily exjjressions is here the 
emotion, and these are idiysically, not psychically, deter- 
mined. “ They arc sensational processes,” says Professor 
James; “processes due to inward cmTonts set Tip by 
X-)hysical happenings.” 

The new theory is, then, in part psychological, in part 
X)sychoi)hysical. As to the first jjart, which the author 
calls “tlie vital i)oint of the whole theory,” it consists 
mainly in oxx)osing the ambiguity of the i)hrase “bodily 
expression of an emotion ” — a i)hraso which is liable to mis- 
leatl us into fancying that emotion, like thought, may be 
antecedent to, or index jcndent of, any expression or utter- 
ance. My fear or anger may chance to bo expressive to 
another, but they arc of necessity im2n'essive to me. “ A 
disembodied human emotion is a sheer nonentity.” In so 
far as I liavo a certain emotion, in so far I have “ the 
feelings of its bodily aymx)toms,” This is true, not to say 
trite ; but how do those symptoms arise ^Vith this ques- 
tion we pass to tho i)sychc)X)hysical side of the theory, and 
here it becomes i)erx)lexing, and is itself x>erplcxed; for 
to this (iuostion it is driven to return two distinct and 
divergent answei'S. Pirst, wo are told that it is not the 
emotion that gives rise to the bodily expression, but that, 
on the contrary, “tlie bodily cliangcs follow directly 
the perception of tho existing fa(^t,” it being beyond 
doubt “that objects do excite bodily changes by a i>re- 
organized mechanism.” Again : “ Each emotion is,” for 
Professor James, “ a resultant of a sum of elements, and 
each clement is caused by a physiological x>roccsH of a sort 
already well known. The elements are all organic changes, 
and each of them is the reiiex effect of the existing object 
Tho old attempts at classiticatiou and doscrii)tion being 
contemptuously dismissed as belonging only to “the lowest 
stage of science,” wo are informed that now wo stex) 
a sin)crflcial to a de(q> order of inquiry. “The qtiea- 
tions now are caustd: STust what changes docs this 
oljoct and what changes docs that object excite V and 
‘ How come tliey to excite those i)articular changes, and 
not others % ’ ” But wo have not had to w-ait for tho 
Jamos-Lange theory to raise those questions, and surely 
there are none that bring out its defects more glaringly. 
‘^Olyects” that <leternnno bodily changes by means of 
proorganized mcchauisni and without psychical inter- 
|x>siti(>u might fairly bo taken to be x^hysical objects ; and 
indeed the whole i>rocess is exi)ressly described as reflex. 
But only very slovenly ]»hysiol(jgists talk of “objects” 
exciting reflexes : it is inexact oven to say that sensations 
do so. All that reflex action requires is a stimvlnis. 
“ Tho essence t>f a reflex action,” says Poster, “ consists in 
the transmutation, by means of tho irritable x»rotox>Iasm of 

James-Laiige theory, by which their views are now conmionly known. 
Of Lange’s work, a Oernion translation, Ueher OmtiUthsbemguTigm : 
eim psyehxg^ysiohgUchdt was published in 1887« 
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a nerve-cell, of afferent into efferent imxjulses.” Let Pro- 
fessor James be confronted first by a chained bear and 
next by a bear at large ; to the one object he x^resents a 
bun, and to the other a clean pair of heels ; or let hi-m 
first be thrilled by a Beethoven symphony and then by a 
Baphael Madonna. Will he now undertake to account, in 
terms of stimuli and their reflex effects, for the very 
different results of the similar “ causes ” in the one case, or 
for the similar results of the very different “ causes ” in the 
other '? Such a challenge would certainly be declined, and 
Professor J ames would remind us that in his nomenclature 
“ it is the total situation on which the reaction of the subject 
is made.” ^ But there is just a world of difference between 
“object” = stimulus transformed by preorganized mechanism 
into an efferent discharge, and “ object ” = total situation to 
which the subject reacts. The attempt to explain emotion 
causally on the lines of the former meaning lands us in 
the conscious automaton theory, with which w^e must deal 
presently : this Professor James rejects. The latter mean- 
ing, on the other hand, involves the recognition of the 
subject’s attitude as essential to the reaction, and of this 
as determined by pleasure, pain, or by some “interest” 
resting ultimately on these. Such, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, has always been, and still remains, the analysis of 
emotion in vogue among xJsychologists. It brings to the 
fore a new category, that of worth or value, one wholly 
extraneous to the physiologist’s domain, and repugnant to 
the mechanical analogies which are there in iflace. No 
doubt such a conception is attained only by reflection, but 
the experiences from which it is drawn, the affective states, 
the conative tendencies of the subject experiencing, must 
first precede. Prom this central standpoint alone the 
objective situation has a worth which explains the sub- 
ject’s attitude, and here alone can we find the clue which 
will enable us to answer the questions of cause that Pro- 
fessor James x^roxjounds. 

Tho experimental investigations of Mosso, F6r6, Lehmann, and 
others have shown that the vasomotor and such like hodily 
changes as are xn'oinineut in emotional excitement are present also 
to some extent in all forms of conscious activity. The more un- 
wonted and interesting the situation, tho more diffused movements 
})redoniinate over movements that are purposive ; the further 
assimilation, both on the cognitive and the reactive side, has ad- 
vanced, tho more diffusion is roidacod by restriction and adapta- 
tion. But wo are not -wairanted in seijaratiiig these factors of 
voluntary activity into distinct in-occsscs, as the i)hysiologist, for 
example, sei)aratcs tho functions of striped and iinstriped muscle. 
Unless wo arc x>i’oi)arcd to treat all activity as reflex — as the 
jdiysiologist may quite well do, if he koex» strictly to his own point 
of view — it docs not seem X’ossihlo to regard emotional oxx)ression 
as so much organic sensation with which purjiosive movement has 
nothing to do. No doubt this connexion of vegetal and animal 
functions remains one of the obscurest in all psycho-biology, 
though its teleological fitness is obvious enough. 

Nevertheless, Professor James’s main position is that an 
emotion is but a sum of organic sensations ; and in order 
to establish this he is led to the second and very different 
statement which we have now to examine. Here, so far 
from suggesting inquiries as to the “ objects ” that excite 
emotion, his point is to maintain that in so far as the 
bodily cause is set ux), be the means wJwLt they may^ in so 
far tho emotion is x^rosent.^ And here, at length, the con- 
tention is exxdicit: Emotions cw’c a certain complex of 
organic sensations, and such comi>lexes are emotions : the 
two are not merely coexistent, they are identical. The 
exciting object is thus, after all, x>hysiological ; that is to 
say, it is whatever stimulus sets up the sensations. It 
cannot be psychological, “the total situation for the 


^ “ Physical Basis of Kmotiou,” Psychological Peview, 1894, p. 518. 
In this reply to criticisms Professor James is supposed to have 
modified his views ; it would he nearer the truth to say that he has 
made admissions incompatible wltli them. 

S Text-Jiook of Psychtlngify 1890, p. 383, 


s. vin. — 9 
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reacting subject,” for in this sense the emotion, it is 
maintained, may be “ objectless.” In support of his 
position Professor James first of all cites pathological 
cases of such objectless emotion. He next follows up 
these with accounts of other cases in which emotional 
apathy seemed to keep pace with sensory anaesthesia, 
arguing that, according to his theory, a subject absolutely 
anaesthetic should also be incapable of emotion, although 

emotion-inspiring objects might evoke the usual bodily 
expression from him.” Whether dny testimony from 
lunatics, hypnotics, and other minds diseased could 
suffice to estabhsh this novel doctrine is questionable : 
that the evidence so far adduced is insufficient. Pro- 
fessor James seems himself to allow. There are some 
four or five of the apathetic cases altogether : three 
of them are regarded by the mental pathologists who 
describe them as adverse to Professor James’s theory.^ Of 
the fourth case, reported by a pathologist on Professor 
James’s side, the latter himself candidly observes, “We 
must remember that the patient’s inemotivity may have 
been a co-ordinate result with the anaesthesia of his neural 
lesions, and not the anaesthesia’s mere effect.” This 
Tn iflfliTi g link in the argument is supplied by the experi- 
ments of Professor Sherrington,^ and these show conclu- 
sively that normal emotional states are possible along 
with complete visceral anaesthesia. As to emotional 
excitement induced by intoxication or disease, and so far 
growndless, the most that can safely be said is that the 
object may be vague, iU-defined, and shifting, but not that 
it is absent altogether. States of physical exaltation, de- 
pression, or irritability readily arouse by association 
appropriate troupes of imagery; only when they fail of 
this are we entitled to say that there is no object, and 
then we must add that there is also no emotion. 

Relation of Body and Mind: Psychophysical 
Paballelism. 

Of disembodied mind as a res completa we can form no 
conception. It might even be said that such a conception 
is a contradiction in terms, since living experience refuses 
to be sundered into the unmediated dualism of res cogitans 
and res eoctensa^ as in Descartes’ Philosophy; and since, 
again, the subject of experience is invariably related to the 
objective environment by means of its organism. It is 
this connexion of mind and organism that wo have now to 
con,sider. In development and efficiency, in the intensity 
and complexity of their processes, mind and brain keep 
invariably and exactly in line together. Striking and 
impressive instances of this correspondence are to be found 
in comparative psychology, and especially in mental patho- 
logy ; but it is needless here to enlarge on a point which 
in the main is beyond dispute. In this correspondence 
lay the plausibihty of the old materialism. But a closer 
scrutiny discloses an impressive disparity — ^that of quality 
^y suffice as an example. We reject materialism, accord- 
ingly* while still maintaining this PsychonewraZ Pa/rMelism 
to be a well-established fact. From this we must dis- 
tinguish a second sense of parallelism founded on the 
disparity just mentioned as also pertaining to the psychical 
and neural correlates. We may call this Physiologico- 
psychological^ or, more briefly, Methodological^ Parallelism. 
It rejects, as illogical, the attempt to penetrate to psychical 
facts from the standpoint of physiology, so persistently 
and confidently pursued by the old materialists. It also 

^ G-. H. J. Berkley, ‘'Two Cases of General Outaaieous and Sensory 
Ansesthesia without Marked Psychical ImplLoations,” Brain, 1891, 
vol. xiv. pp. 441ff. 

® “ Experiments on the Value of Vascular and Visceral Factors for 
the Genesis of Emotion,” Froc. Roy. Soo., 1900, Ixvi. pp. 390 ff.; and 
Noitwre^ voL Ixii. pp. 328 ff. 
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forhids the psychologist to piece out his own shortcomings 
with tags borrowed from the physiologist. The conceptions 
of the two sciences are to be kept distinct, as the facts 
themselves to which they relate are distinct (cf. above, 
p. 57). Confusion is inevitable if the psychologist, for 
example, talks of his volition as the cause of his arm 
moving, when by arm movement he meauM the process 
described by the physiologist in terms of efferent excita- 
tions, muscular flexions, and so forth ; or if tlio jdiysiologist 
speaks of a sensation of red as produced by retinal 
stimulation due to light- waves of a certain length, avIicii 
by sensation he means what he immediately cx])orionces 
on looking at a field-poppy. This methodological coji- 
vention, as we may call it, implies a more stringent 
interpretation of causation than that expounded by J. S. 
Mill and his contemporaries. It does not, however, forbid 
psychological inferences on the basis of physiological 
facts, nor vice versd. But in spite of tins distinctness 
of the facts, and of the standpoints from w'liudi tlii'y 
are respectively studied, their causal relation (ijinuot be 
simply ignored : it is, however, a 2 >i’oblcm that j)crtains 
strictly to the higher standpoint of i>hilosoi)liy. ''JUun-e 
have been in all four different theories of this ri‘lati<)U 
within modern times : (i) that of mutual iiiteract iou — the 
Common-sense view — very inconsistently maintained by 
Descartes; (2) the “Occasionalism” substituted for tliis by 
Geulincx and the later Cartesians; (3) tint IVt‘.-(‘stablisluMl 
Harmony of Leibnitz; and (4) the Monism of Spinoza, 
which reduced matter ami mind to i>arallcl attributivs of 
the One Substance.^ The last of tlicso — severed, howevi^r, 
from Sifinoza’s metaphysics — is now tlu^ prevailing theory, 
and to it the term Psychophysical Parallvlisni most 
pro 2 )erly applies. For whereas the 2 )aralh‘lism first men- 
tioned states a real coiTespoudeucu^ ))et.wcn*n psyelii- 
cal i>roccsses and neural lu'ocessos, but leaves open tlu^ 
question of a possible interac.tion botweiui matle.r and 
mind, i)sycho2)hysical 2 )arallclisiu is a piin^ hypolhesis e(,»n- 
cerning the relation of ])syc]ucal facts to physical tlu^ories, 
on the ground of whicJi — jus wo shall ]>reHently stH*--- Jiny 
interaction between matter and mind is (^xi»ressly dtMiitsl. 

But iu tho exposition of this hypothesis these two incjinings of 
l)nrallelisiu are irccpiontly (joiifiiseil or inicniliangcd. The .sarno 
term “body” i.s ap])liccl both to an aggr<*gato of matter and to tho 
living organism. Now life must ho rtjgartlwl as either inherent, in 
matter, «r as th<* r<'suli, simply of a particular material ecmligutuf ion, 
or as ifiiysieally inexplitjahh!. But, for tlin i)resent. at all events, it 
cannot bo oxi^ained physically ; nor are w« ove.n within measurablo 
distance of such an oxnlanation ; so niindi is beyond cavil. Vtft the 
liyj^othosis of 2 )sychopnysieal jKirallelism us to one or idln*r 

of the former alternatives ; at the winie, tinui its unwaminlabhT 
identification with ]>Hycln)n()ural paralfidism * - where we. tind a real 
coiTCspondonco hetwoon mind and onj(tn>.s»i tt-inl-. to eoneeal tho 
gravity of suoh assumptions. Tho .st..tii(lp«»int of )>l>ysiology, Ihere- 
foro, must bo doseribed not as identical with that of pliysit*s, but 
as intormodiato between it and tbo standpoint of p yobolo-'y. 
If tho fact of life could bo redtioed to physituil li-rms, 
then, no doubt, woixld have to fall into line with ph^..i<*'., 
as chemistry, for example, may havts had to thn On tho 
other hand, till a physical explanation of life is fiirthet»ndng, 
physiology belongs, wxtli psycdiology, to the* bitdoghsil group of 
sciences, and cannot divest itself conqdetsly of the, teleological 
conceptions essential to them, not a vcjstige of winch Isdirngs to 
bare physios. It is just bocauso of this community ixi their con- 
ceptions that there actually is a cciiain “ point to piunt ” corre- 
spondence or parallelism between the psyjhical and the muiral s hh 
an orgem a neuron is a unit ; idiysmally retgarded, it ceasefs to one. 
Yet this illicit idontilloation of organism and material Insly is 
thought to ho legitimate, inasmuch as physiological priMtosses ant 
found to rest invarieibly on a physical biiftis ; aiul inasmueh as, 
though methodological parallelism forhids the |ihv.'.iiil<.id I ft* 
identify with neiirosiSf no limits can be iniposeii on his 

elfoxts to ascertain the mechanism of the* neurosis itsedf. But if 
this bo granted, is not jjsychophysical jjaralltdism justifj<*d, in prin- 
ciple at all events ? By no means : as little, hir example, as an 

® Particulars of these theories will be found in the artichis dealing 
with the authors of them. 
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explanation of the meclianism of a locomotive would justify us in 
ascribing its origin, its maintenance, or its guidance to the machine 
itself. When life and mind are explained by their mechanism, the 
physicist may summon tUo biologist, as Mepliistophelos did Faust, 
her zu mir” : then, but not before. 

A favourite mode of stating ijsychojphysical parallelism 
is that known as the Double jUpect Theory. In this, 
besides the un jus tilled identification of the first and third 
meanings, we find also an equally unjustified interpreta- 
tion of parallelism in the second sense. All that method- 
ology prescribes is that psychologists and neurologists — 
and, we may add, that physicists too — shall severally, as 
“specialists,” mind their own business. Again, all that 
the first two jointly ascertain is simply the fact of cor- 
respondence : the explanation of it is still to seek. Two 
l)ropositions are now advanced which are held to meet this 
need. First — and negatively — the connexion, it is said, is 
not causal : mind does not act on body, nor body on mind : 
the changes on each side form two iudoi)endent series, each 
“going along by itself.” In other words, the series them- 
selves are said to exemplify what methodology enjoins 
on the sciences that investigate them — they mind their 
own business and never intrude into each other’s domains. 
Nevertheless their interaction is not prvtud fade contra- 
dictory or absurd, and ordinary thought, as we have seen, 
assuines that it exists. What evidence, then, is there for 
denying it absolutely? ]ilini)irical evidence for such a 
UTiivcTsal negative there can hardly bo ; it must bo estab- 
lished tlierefore — if ostiiblished at all — on d priori grounds. 
Meanwhile two facts already noticed make seriously against 
it. On the j)sychical side sensations point to an intrusion 
of some sort, and are not psychically exjdicable (cf. above, 
j). i57) ; and the like — for the present at all events — must 
l>o said of the fact of life on the physical side. Apart 
from all this, it seems ])lain that methodological parallelism, 
so far from justifying the denial of interaction, simply 
I)recliides its discussion on the diialistic level to which that 
jKiralloUsm is conlined. The gulf implied is indeed not 
absolute — of so much, parallelism in the first seus(i jissures 
us — but those who are forced to keo]) t<j their own side of 
it obviously are not thci iHJOple to settle how it is crossed. 
We are aware tliat the dualism is not absolute, it is re- 
plied : it is only idieiiomeiial, and the two scries of 
phenomena are conditioned by an undin'lying unity of 
substance. Hiicli is the second, and positive, proposition 
of the Double Aspect Theory. Again tisking hv evidence, 
wo learn that this uuderlying unity is unknown — in fact, 
unknowable. This unknowable subsbuice is assumed, 
then, simply beciiuse — fJio impoaaLfdlify of cauml coviKumm 
being taken m ei^tablUJwd — no oth(»r alternative remains. 
Tlie negative proposition is thus the foundation of the 
theory, and without it this agnostic monism becomes en- 
tirely arbitrary. We have therefore to continue our sciu’ch 
for the grounds on which the possibility of int(jntction is 
denied. But it will be worth while first to examine certain 
ambiguities besetting the positive statement of the Double 
Aspect Theory. 

Difference of aspect may result solely from difference of 
standpoint, or it may be due to difference in the reality 
itself. The circle, seen as concave from within and as 
convex from without, is an ancient instance of the first 
still in greiit favour ; the pillar, that was cloud and dark- 
ness to the Egyptians but light to the children of Israel, 
may serve to exemplify the second. The former we may 
call the phenomenal, and the latter the ontal, meaning of 
“aspect.” With those two very different meanings our 
theory plays fast and loose as suits its own convenience. 
To do this is easy — in so far os the reality is unknown and 
unknowable ; and necessary — since in the end, the reality, 
however unknowable, must somehow include both the 
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phenomenal aspects and aU that pertains to them, and so 
far therefore be known. In dealing with “ aspect ” in the 
first sense, the one question to be raised concerns the nature 
and relation of the respective standpoints. To the one 
belongs what we know as individual experience, and this 
is essentially concrete, immediate, and qualitatively diverse ; 
to the other belongs an abstract, conceptual scheme, wholly 
quantitative, familiarly known as the mechanical theory. 
Between these there is plainly no such co-ordination as the 
inept comparison with the inside and the outside of a 
circle implies.^ Neither is there, on the other hand, the 
same complete opposition; for the entire mechanical theory 
is based upon individual exj)erience as enlarged and de- 
veloped by intersubjective intercourse (cf. above, p. 56). 
Both the sense-knowledge of the one and the thought- 
knowledge of the other relate to the one objective factor 
involved in both. So far, then, there is fundamentally only 
one standpoint — that of the subjective factor to the objective 
factor, which is immediately perceived in the one and 
mediately conceived in the other. The question here raised 
is then primarily epistemological, but it is a question, as 
we have seen, in which psychology is intimately concerned. 
“ Aspect ” in the second sense is independent of standpoints. 
We have here to deal with attributes of the one reality, 
more or less in Spinoza’s sense ; this reality itself is so far 
dual. But in this case the question of causal connexion 
between these attributes is not escaped. For to know 
that a thing has invariably two attributes does not enable 
us to determine straightway how the changes or “modes” 
of the one are connected with those of the other. (1) The 
same attribute might be always the initiating or inde- 
pendent variant, and then woifid come the question of 
finding out which of the two it was ; or (2) it might be 
that now one, now the other, took the lead, the grounds of 
this alternation being then the matter for inquiry; or, 
finally, (3) it might be, as our theory assumes, that there 
was but a single scries of double changes. The questions 
here raised are philosophical questions, but again they are 
questions in which psychology is intimately concerned. 
Our examination thus yields two results: first, there is 
fundamentally only a single standpoint — that of experience, 
now at the perceptual, now at the conceptual, level ; and, 
secondly, the distinction of aspects is not merely pheno- 
menal, but pertains “ somehow to reality. The question 
is how ; and this leads us to rosiimo our inquiry into the 
grounds on which interaction is denied. 

They are neither psychological nor physiological, but — 
in spite of the outstanding dilliculties connected with sensa- 
tion and life which these sciences severally raise — such 
denial is ui)held mainly on the strength of an interpretation 
of the princii)le known as the conservation of energy — an 
interpretiition of it, however, which many of the ablest 
physicists disallow. The energy of the physical world, 
it is maintained, is a strictly invariable amount ; matter, 
therefore, cannot act on mind, for such action would entail 
a decrease, nor can mind act on matter, since that would 
entail an increase, of this energy. In other words, the 
material world is hold to be a “ closed system ” ; and as all 
the changes within it are mass-motions, there can be none 
which are not the effect and equivalent of antecedent 
mass-motions. But now this statement must be established 

^ In fact, if there were, since it is only as we contemplate finite 
portions of the circle that the distinction of concave and convex is 
present, the nearer wo approximated to its elements the more this 
difference of aspect would disappeai*. If on the physical side we called 
these elements atoms, there would be an answering element of “mind- 
stuff” on the psychical ; and there would be no more unity and no 
other diversity in a given man’s mind than in his brain regarded as a 
complex of atoms. Wild as all this seems, yet views of the kind have 
been seriously put forward more than once as the logical outcome of 
psychophysical parallelism. 
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on physical grounds : to assume it otherwise would ^ be 
openly to beg the very question at issue. For if mind 
does act on matter, the physical mechanism zs subject to 
changes from without, and so often its motions are otot due 
to antecedent motions j and this — the Common-sense view 
— cannot, of course, be summarily dismissed as impossible 
or absurd. Now energy is essentially a metrical notion, and 
its conservation in finite and isolated material systems has 
been ascertained by careful quantitative experiments. To 
say that the energy of the material universe is constant is 
only a way of expressing the generalization of this result — 
is tantamount, in other words, to saying that it holds of all 
finite isolated systems. The tv/iole universe may perhajjs 
be called isolated, but we do not know that it is finite. 
We cannot, therefore, apply metrical conceptions to it, and 
consequently cannot interpret the conservation of energy 
as meaning that the physical part of it is a closed system. 
But if not a closed system, then the energy of a given 
group of bodies may be increased or decreased without 
interaction between liiat group and other bodies — may be 
increased or decreased by psychophysical interaction, that 
is to say. And, moreover, such psychophysical interaction 
would not invalidate the conservation of energy, rightly 
xmderstood ; for that merely means that the energy of a 
group of bodies can be altered only from without, and this 
might happen whenever such interaction occurred.^ We 
seem, therefore, justified for the present in rejecting psycho- 
physical parallelism as one of the three possible modes 
of relating mind and matter regarded as attributes of the 
real Not only are there psychological as well as bio- 
logical objections which it has not yet overcome, but there 
are so far no physical grounds in its favour. 

At this point we may again for a moment turn aside to 
consider a modified form of the doctrine — ^the so-called 
Conscious Automaton Theory^ an attempt to blend the 
old Cartesian views concerning the minds of man and 
brute. According to Professor Huxley, the best known 
modern exponent of this theory, “our mental con- 
ditions are simply the symbols in consciousness of the 
changes that take place automatically in the organism.” 
This consciousness is supposed “to be related to the 
mechanism of the body simply as a collateral product of 
its working, and to be as completely without any power 
of modifying that working as the steam-whistle ... is 
without influence upon the locomotive’s machinery ” : thus 
“ the feeling we call volition is not the cause of a voluntary 
act, but the symbol of that state of the brain which is the 
immediate cause of that act.” In other words, physical 
changes are held to be independent of psychical, whereas 
psychical changes are declared to be their “collateral 
products.” They are called collateral products, or “epi- 
phenomena ” to obviate the charge of materialism, and to 
conform to the interpretation of the conservation of energy 
that we have just discussed. Such a theory is, strictly 
speaking, one of parallelism no longer : rather it adopts, 
instead, the first of the two possibilities wo have noted 
above as opposed to parallelism. According to it, matter 
is the initiating or independent variant, on whose changes 
mind simply follows suit. It is open to two fatal objec- 
tions. Pirst, it is methodologically unsound : its psycho- 
logy is physiological in the bad sense. It regards all 
states of consciousness as passive, as ultimately either 
“feelings” or “reflexes.” Volitional activity is declared 
illusory ; and if this be true, intellectual activity must be 
illusory too. But to detect illusion requires experience of 
reality — we only know the sham by knowing the genuine 

^ The possibility is enough : we cannot tell what actually happens, 
and do not, therefore, know bow far the direction of matter by mind 
calls for a modification or limitation of physical hypotheses. Of. Wwd, 
IfatmaZim wnA Agiwatidsmj 1899, vol. ii. pp. 73^6, 
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first; and even passive states could not be experienced 
as such save by contrast with states that are active. To 
the iphysical side, then, we naturally turn for this know- 
ledge which we are told is not to be found on the psychical ; 
and we do so the more readily as, according to the present 
theory, the physical holds the primary place. But we turn 
in vain; for matter is inert, and its energy only “works” 
by taking the line of least resistance, like water running 
down hill. Moreover, such activity as we are in search of 
could only be found here in case the physical mechanism 
showed signs of being intelligently directed, and that would 
also be evidence that psychical activity is not illusory. Is, 
then, the physical side after all primary^ No, we reply ; 
the assumption is epistemologically unsound. This is our 
second objection. The order implied in the distinction of 
physical phenomena and psychical ejoiphenomena is contrary 
to all experience and indefensible. A physical phenomenon 
is either actually perceived or possibly perceptible ; other- 
wise it is devoid of empirical reality altogether. But 
objects of perception are so far psychical; that is, they 
belong to immediate or individual experience. Therefore 
we cannot regard them as independent of this experience, 
nor this as their collateral product, i.e., as epiifiienomcnal. 
Again, the phenomenality supj^osed to be common to l)oth 
involves, as we have already seen, a fundamental identity 
in the standpoint of each : they belong to the same con- 
tinuous experience at different levels. And lastly, thoir 
abstract, merely quantitative, character show’s that it is 
the conceptions of physics, and not the fact of immediate 
experience, that are symbolic, and so to say cpithetic. 
The attempt — either empirically or speculatively — to out- 
flank mind by way of matter is an absurdity on a par 
with getting into a basket in the liopc of being able to 
carry oneself. 

These epistemological considerations may help ns to 
deal with the prime and ultimate argiiiueiit for stricit 
parallelism. When all is said and done, it is urged, still 
the interaction of mind and matter romains inconceivable : 

Tangere cnim ct taiigi nisi corpus nulla potest rn.s. 

But this is hardly a sufficient reason for denying what is 
primd fade a fact. OccasionalLsts, from Geulincx to 
Lotze, have acknowledged the same obscurity in all cases 
of transitive action. Yet they did not voituro to deny 
that sensations were interruptions in the ])syrlii(*.al series, 
the “occasions” for which were only to bo found in the 
physical; nor that purposive movomouts were interrup- 
tions in the iffiysical series, the “ occasions ” for wliicli wtM’c 
only to be found in the psychical. And surely siudi a 
position is more in harmony with cxporioucc than that of 
the parallelists, who maintain that cacli scries “ goes along 
of itself” — a statement which, as wo liave rtsjK^atiMlIy 
urged, contradicts psycliology and assiuncs tlio i»liysi(^al 
“ explanation ” of life. Whereas occasionalism leaves tlu^ 
question of ultimate means to Ijo dealt w’ith by meta- 
physics, ^ parallelism forecloses it on the biisis of a nsady- 
made metaphysics — ^modern naturalism, that is tn miy — 
in which psychology as an indepoudeut seienco is entiri'.ly 
ignored. Starting with a dualism as absolute as that df 
Descartes — but replacing liis two .substamics by one, 
enjoying the otium cum dif/nitate of the ITnkuowabh^ — 
starting, too, from the physical side, no wotuler such a 
philosophy finds that what is for us tlio most familiar ami 
of the supremost interest, the concrete w'orhl of souse and 
striving, is for it the altogether inconcoivalJo, the su])rem<^ 
“world riddle,” And yet if tho naturalist could (leign to 
listen to the plainest teachings of i»sy<:ln»logy and of epi- 
stemology, the riddle would seem no h)ngcr insoluble, for 


^ Cf. Lotzo, Metaphydht sec. 81 jm* 
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liis phenomenal dualism and his agnostic monism would 
alike disappear. The material mechanism which he calls 
Nature would rank not as the profoundest reality there is 
to know : it would rather become — what indeed “ machine ” 
primarily connotes — an instrumentality subservient to the 
“ occasions ” of the living world of ends ; and so regarded, 
it would cease to bo merely calculable, and would be found 
intelligible as Avell. Psychophysical parallelism, then, we 

conclude, is not a philosophically tenable position ; and 

pending the metaphysical discussion as to the ultimate 
nature of interaction generally — we have to rest content 
with the second of the three possible modes of connexion 
above defined, as occasionalism fonnulates it. According 
to this, the two series, the psychical and the physical, are 
not independent and “ closed ” against each other ; but in 
certain circumstances — e.r/., in perception — physical changes 
are the occasion of i)vsychical, and in certain circumstances — 
in purposive movements — ^i)sychical changes are the 
occasion of physical : the one change not being explicable 
from its psychical antecedents, nor the other from its 
2)hysical. 

Into the nietai)hysical discussion we cannot, of course, 
enten* here. It must suffice to say that it will not be 
conducted on the lines of our jjrcsent inquiry : it will not 
start from ii dualism of matter and mind, either regarded 
as substances or as phenomena. Its problem will rather 
1)0 tho iutera(!tion of subject and object — a duality in the 
unity of experience, which l)y no means coincides with the 
<lualLsm of matter and mind, neurosis and psychosis, and 
the like. 

COMrARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. 

l^sy(‘honcural parallelism is no doubt a well-established 
generalization ; nevertheless, concerning its exact range and 
its precise meaning tlua’o are diftbrencos of opinion. It is 
applicable, every one will allow, so soon as there is evidence 
of i^xperieuces individually ac(]uircd (cf. p. 55 above) ; and 
from such pfdut <niwards, in ascending any biological 
])hylum, we llnd that tlui jjsychical ami neural aspects 
<liirerentiater ami develo[) together. Put how when w^e 
descend Inti*r])rcting the neural coirelate jliysiologically, 
and not luorpliologically, as referring ])riniarily to function 
and not to structure, we find it still present as irritability 
and oomluclivity (leading to contraction, secretion, (Sic.), 
evtm in uiiiceirular organisms, Put as at higher levels 
psyerhosis is correlative to neurosis, the principle of con- 
tinuity wouUl justify us in assuming a like corrospondonco 
here. 'Moreover, “ learning by e.xperience,” tho comparative 
psychologist’s criterion, ol)viously presupposes some ante- 
cetlent and underlying ])rocoHS, of which it is the difibr- 
<isntiatiou and dovciopmerit. And our general analysis of 
initid, if corretit, (‘.nal)lcs us to describe this process — “the 
irreducible psyclncal minimum,” of which we are hero in 
seandi. Wtf have smjh complete psychosis —and it is the 
simplest we know — in tlie emotional or diffused movements 
that folUnv immediately upon sensation ; and these are so 
far ])urposivo — though not intentional — that they tend to 
heighten or retain what is pleasurable, and to alleviate or 
remove what is ])ainful (cf. pp. 415 and 73). Given that 
plasticity/ which is the iwychological^ presupposition of 
all acquisition, then learning by exi)erionco is a possible 
development from such a primitive stage, 

But though every psychosis havo its concomitant 
neurosis, it is uncertain how far the converse holds good. 
Tho action of the licart, for example, depends upon 
neuroses of whi(,di we ba\'e now no direct consciousness. 
Pacts of this kind havo led to thr ee hypotheses concerning 

* Pla«tic!ity- the pRy(!liolegi(*al pruiri** or groTind of the possi- 

bility of experieiKwa- is a convenient term to express what is implied 
in retcutiveness and dilTcrcutiation. 


the lowest forms of life, differing more or less from that 
just proposed, (i.) Perfectibility and instinct are found, 
it is said, to be in inverse ratio. Hence in the lowest 
forms of life there is no “ learning by experience,” because 
a stationary state of complete adjustment to environment 
has been already attained, and aU reactions have therefore 
become “ secondarily automatic ” : consciousness having 
served its purpose, has disappeared. To such a very 
Buddhistic psychology it may be objected : (1) that even 
organic reflexes tell upon the so-called vital sense or 
coencBsthesiSj and so far — the irreducible minimum being 
still intact — do not preclude all possibility of learning, 
should occasion arise ; and (2) that the psychical life even 
of a Protozoan does not, according to the best evidence, 
show any such mechanical finality as is here supposed, 
(ii.) According to the second view, which is advocated by 
Mr Herbert Spencer, the behaviour of the lower organisms 
is wholly made up of such reflexes, supposed to be devoid 
of all psychical concomitants; but consciousness — so far 
from having disappeared — first comes upon the scene at 
the opportune moment when the increasing complexity of 
the mechanism calls for its guidance. Psychologically this 
hypothesis is less defensible than the last, and it has 
already been dealt with at some length (cf. pp. 42 fn., 43). 
It not only assumes, as that does, far more uniformity in 
the interaction of organism and environment than the facts 
warrant, but in regarding life as prior to mind, and as the 
means of its evolution, it burdens science with two insoluble 
problems instead of one. For even if it were possible 
chemically to build up protoplasm, we should still be as far 
from organisms as a heap of bricks are from putting them- 
selves together as a house, (iii.) The last view we have to 
notice is essentially an extension of the preceding, and is 
chiefly interesting as a reductio ad ahsfiurdum of that. The 
physics of colloidal substances — at present wanting, but 
confidently expected “in the near future” by certain 
biologists — is the key which is to unlock the mysteries of 
protoplasm. Certain organisms, regarded as varieties of 
this substance, react positively to a given physical property 
of the environment, and others negatively: thus a modi 
flics towards the light, and a centipede runs from it — the 
one is positively, the other negatively, “ heliotropic ” ; the 
radicle of a seed, growing downwards, is positively, the 
X)lumule, growing upwards, is negatively, “geotropic.” 
Instincts are but complexes of such tropisms, and owe their 
character entirely to the symmetrical form and definite 
structure of the colloidal substance. Now if it facilitate the 
work of tho biologist to say that when what we ordinarily 
regard as a hungry caterpillar climbs to the tip of a branch, 
it is forced so to do by positive holiotropism ; that then 
positive chemiotropism sets up mastication of the young 
buds ; and that, lastly, “ we can imagine this process lead- 
ing to the destruction of the substances in the skin of the 
animal that are sensitive to light, and upon which the 
heUotropism depended,” so leaving it free to crawl down- 
wards and come in contact with the new huds which havo 
in the meantime unfolded ^ — if such language serve any 
useful purpose, all well and good ; only it must be applied 
to the hungry man too : in short, all behaviour must be 
described in the same terms. For the champion of colloids 
to betake himself to consciousness as ho approaches the 
higher forms of life, is as much a breach of methodological 
parallelism as it is for the psychologist to fall back upon 
protoplasm as ho approaches the lower. But to suppose 
that psychical processes first appear in the complicated 
form of association of ideas — ^which learning by experience 
is taken to imjjly — and at the. same time to assume that 


^ Cf. Loeb, Gompamtive ISOl, pp. 188 fF.— aa interesting 

book, fall of paychologicol crudities. 
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such experience, even when it appears, is “ultimately due 
to the motions of colloidal substances,” these are incon- 
gruous absurdities which only the grossest ignorance would 
be bold enough to maintain. 

Concluding, as we have done, that mind and matter — 
as we may provisionally call them — do really interact, we 
naturally infer that organic structures are not the result 
solely of material processes, but involve the co-operation of 
mental direction and selection : in other words, we are led 
to regard structure as partly shaped and perfected by 
function, rather than function as solely determined by 
structure, itself mechanically evolved. And such a view 
is justified by the fact that mechanical evolution is 
primarily a process of “ degradation ” rather than develop- 
ment, a case of facilis descensus contrasting with the 
upward struggle of life per aspera ad astra. Still, the 
notion of life or mind as formative and directive has its 
difficulties. In the first x)lace, we have no experience of 
mind organizing matter — no experience of the actual 
process, that is to say — ^however sure we may feel of the 
fact. Hence the occasionalism to which here, at any rate, 
science is confined. But even so, the difficulty is not 
wholly removed. In the handicrafts whence we derive 
the conception of organs the artificer handles, but does 
not literally order, his tools — as if they too were intelligent. 
The conscious direction of such movements is doubtless 
facilitated by the fact that many of the complex co-ordina- 
tions actually involved in them are carried out automatic- 
ally, thanks to structural modifications, either inherited or 
acquh’ed. And, regarding life phylogenetically, we can 
imagine this process carried back indefinitely. Indeed, if 
it be illogical to talk of mechanisms evolving themselves 
and giving rise to the beings whose ends they serve, we 
have no choice but to accept this dualism of mind-shaping 
and matter inert. No choice, that is, unless we can 
establish the primacy of the psychological standpoint. 
Here we have duality but not dualism, and the object is 
not inert. But still there remain two difficulties, — possibly 
resolvable into one, — the plasticity already referred to as 
involved in all biological development and hereditary 
transmission ; as to these, psychology is almost wholly in 
the dark.i 

Authorities.— Historical — The history of psychology is still 
strangely neglected. Max Dessoir has commenced a Geachichte 
der neueren deutschen Payclvologie, comprising three volumes : one 
section of the first, dealing with the 17th century writers prior to 
Kant, has appeared (2nd ed., 1897) ; it contains a useful collection 
of material. From Les rngvives de la, Faychologio contciuporaine 
(1897), by the neo-Thomist scholar, Msgr. D. Mercior, much may 
be learnt, though its purpose is not primarily historical. 

Fo^tive. — The output of systematic works on psychology 
within the last twenty-five years is quite unprecedented. One of 
the most important of these — for the English reader the most 
important— is the PrimijAcs of Psychology, 2 vols., 1890, by W. 
James. Other works in English calling for special mention are 
G. F. Stout, Ancdytic Psfif (Oology, 2 vols., 1896 ; A Mam,ual of 
Psychology, 2nd ed., 1901 ; Hdffding, Oudlimcs of Psychology, 
1891 (translated from Danish) ; G. T. Ladd, Psychology, 'Uc- 
scTiptive OtTid Expla^aJ^ory, 1894 ; W. Wundt, QrO/nidiriss d&t* 
Psychologic, 4th od., 1901 (translated). Dealing mainly with 
experimental psychology are Kiilpe, Orimidriss der Psychologic 
a%f oxyerimenteller Qrmdlagc da,rgestelU, 1893 (translated); 
Ebbinghaus, Orimdziige der Psychologic, 1902, still in course of 
publication ; and E. B. Titchener, Pk^erimcntal Psychology : a 
Mamtal of Lahorodory Practice, 2 vols., 1901. 

Specially interesting as treating psychological problems on now 
lines are La Psychologic des Idies-forces, by A. Fouillde, 2 vols., 
1893— -perhaps the best French contribution to recent psychology ; 
its cardinal point is the fundamentally dynamical character of the 
psychical, R. Avenarius, Kritik der reinen JShfahnmg, 2 vols., 
1888-90, an attempt, on the model of Kirchhoff and Mach’s treat- 
ment of physics, to describe experience, taking the relation of the 

1 On the subject of comparative psychology generally, see Animal 
Jiehcmowr, 1900, by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan ; L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in 
JEvcMtion, 1901. 
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central nervous system to the environment as starting-point. 
Its scrange and forbidding terminology prevented the timely 
recognition of its merits ; but since the author’s death in 1896 — 
from overwork and disappointment — quite a literature has grown 
[ up, partly expository, partly controversial, devoted to this latest 

1 critique. H. Cornelius, Psychologic als Phfahrungswisse'nschaft, 

I 1897, rather epistemological than psychological, and claiming 
j affinity with the critiques of Kant and Avenarius. In J. Rchnike’.s 
Lehrbuch der allgenieinen Psychologic, 1894— a psychology with 
a soul, and claiming to be philosophy as well— the problems of 
perception and of psycho-neural interaction are discussed at 
length. F. Brentano, Psychologic •corn empirischen iStandpunhtc, 
Bd. i., 1874, and still unfortunately incomplete : Brciitaiio 
treats presentations and judgments as fundamentally distinct, 
feeling and willing, on the other hand, as fimdaincntally one. 
His influence on Austrian psychologists has been considerable, 
and is more or less apparent in the following : — K. Twardowski, 
Zu/r Lehre vani Inhalt und Gegenstand der VorsicMungcn, 1894 ; 
A. Meinong, Psychologisch ~ cthische Untersiichungcn zur lV(\rth~ 
thearie, 1894 ; v. Ehreiifels, System der Werthlhcorie, 2 vols., 
1897-98 ; A. Hofler, Psychologic, 1897. 

Important as treating of particular topics are 0. Stnnipf, 
Tonpsychologie, 2 vols, 1883-90 ; A. Leliitiaini, JJh Ilmiptgcsctzc 
des meoischlichen Gefuhlsleben (translated from the Danish), 1802 ; 
various monographs by T. Ribot on diseases of memory, will, 
personally, on the psychology of attention, of the emotions, of 
general ideas, &c. — all translated into English ; ,1. M. Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Inte'ipretaiions in Mental Development, 1807 ; 
W. Wundt, VolkcrpHychologic, 1900, 3 vols., iu course of i>ub- 
licatiou. 

Later editions have appeared of man}'- of the works mentioned 
in the earlier article. Sully 's Outlines being replaced by a mucli 
fuller work, The Human Mind, 2 vols., 1892. 

There are now several periodicals devoted oxclusivoly to^ 
psychology, the chief being the American Journal of Psycho- 
the Psychological Jlevieio ; ZcMschHftfhr J\^jjcholoifiv und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ,* and IjAnnve J^siji'hofogiqne. 

(.1. W* ) 

Pteridophyta- — The Ptmdophyta, or, as thoy artif 
frequently called, the Vawtuilar Oryplogams, tri'siii'd 
of in the ninth edition of thin work undin* the title 
Huice tho majority of the oxiHting |>I}ints of lliiM gn^at 
subdivision of tlio vegetal )l(j kingdom btdong to that 
group. Tho im]>ortaiu^c and interc^st of the otluM* 
Ptoridophytes, of which the OInl)-inoHHi‘H and 1 lors(d'.ailH an^ 
tho most familiar exam [des, di'peud largidy on tlu^ fa(‘t 
that they are the surviving roj)reHentative.s of large groviiw 
of plants which fiourislied iu ('.arlier g(‘.ological pin'intls. 
In order to understand the relationsliip of tJmse n(>w 
living, the extinct forms must Iks taken into cousidiM-ation,. 
and so far as is possible must Ik‘. included in the g<uieral 
scheme of classitication. For a fuller doscrijd.ion of 
extinct Vascular Cryptogams than can bo given lierc^ tln^ 
articles on tho Paheozoici and Mesozoic lloras should bo 
consulted, and -with regard to the living forms, tlio. artbdt,- 
on Ferns already mentioned. Tho investigations simn^ 
1879 have resulted in an increase of our lciu)wUKlg(', 
the details of morphology a.nd natural history of thest^ 
plants, which has placed many of tlus probhuns ]>restmbHl 
by them in anew light. Thus, though points Incited 
fiilly in tho ninth edition of the PhtcitohpmUa UnUmnirn 
will only be reforrod to here, it is necessary to re. view 
tho whole subject. For fuller information rcganling thc' 
anatomy of the sporoidiyte and o.xplanation ()f atiatoinical 
terms, the article on Anatomy oio Plants Hhf)ul(i 
consulted. 

The relation which exists between tho two alternathig 
stages or generations, which together constitute the 
complete life-cycle of all plants higher than the 
Tlwtllophyta, is i)orliaps tho most natumi 
characteristic of the PterixlophyUu From the ^ 
germinated si)oro of a foru-])lant a small, flat, green 
organism is developed; this is the prothallus (gaimjto.- 
phyte, 'Sexual generation). As the result of fertilization of 
tho ovum produced by this, tlio foru-iJant (sjKn*ojjhyt<% 
asexual generation) originates; from it spores are 
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ultimately set free, with the germination of which the life- 
history again commences. The point common to all 
Pteridopliyta is that from the first the gametophyte is an 
independent organism, while the sporophyte, though in 
the first stages of its development it obtains nutriment 
from the prothallus, becomes physiologically independent 
when its root develops. This independence of the two 
generations for the greater part of their lives distinguishes 



Fro. l.—Diapfranimatic sketches of prothalli of— a.Equisctum; ?^Lycopoclhim 
oeniuuiti ; e, L. Phlegmaria ; (U Tj. clavatuin ; e, Selaf,^inclla ; /, Botry- 
chiuin Virf^inianura ; Ili-lniiuihostacJiys ; /<, a Fern ; Salvinia. 


this group on the one hand from the Ihyophyta (in whicli 
the sporophyte is throughout its life attached to the 
ganictoifiiyte), and on the other hand from the 
Gyninos])crnis and Angiospenns (in which the more or 
less reduced gaineto])liytc remains enclosed within the 
tissues of the s])<jro]iliyte). The ganietojthyte, winch 
is usually dorsi ventral, though in some cases radially 
symmetrical, is a small thalliis attached to the soil by 
rhizoids. In structure it is equally simple, l)cing 
composed of i>arenchymatous tissue without any clearly 
marked conducting system. Usually it grows exposed to 
the light and contains chlorophyll, but subterranean 
saproj)hyt.ic ])rothalli also occur. In tlie hoterosi)oroits 
forms the gaim't(>|)liyi(‘ is more or less reduced. The 
ro])roductivc orgjins ultimately i)roduccd on the same or 
orr different individuals are of two kinds, the anthoridia 
and arcliogonia ; the origin of both is from single superficial 
cells of the prothallus. The anthcridium at maturity 
consists of a layer of cells forming the wall which encloses 
a group of small cells; from each of the latter a single 
motile spcrniatozoid originates. The archegonium consists 
of a more or less projecting neck, and tlie venter, which 
is usually onctlosed by the tissue of the i)rothallus. A 
central series of cells can be distinguished in it, the lowest 
of wlxich is the ovum ; above this come the ventral canal 
cell and one or more canal cells. When the archegonium 
has opened by the separation of the terminal cells of the 
neck, the disintegration of the canal cells leaves a tubular 
passage, at the base of which is the ovunx, Down tlxis 
canal the spemiatozoid, which in the Ferns has been shown 
to be attracted by reason of its ixositive irritability to malic 
acid, passes and fuses with the ovum. After fertilization 


the latter surrounds itself with a cell- wall and develops into 
the sporojjhyte. The early segmentation of the embryo 



differs in the several groups, but usually the first leaf 
or leaves, the apex of the stem, and the first root,, are 
differentiated early, while a special absorbent organ (the 
foot) maintains for some time the physiological connexion 
between the sporophyte and the prothallus. The 
sporophyte is always highly organized both as regards 
form and structure. Boot, stem, and leaf can be dis- 
tinguished even in the simplest forms, and the plant is 
traversed by a well-developed vascular system. The re- 
]>roductive organs of the sporophyte are the sporangia, 
within which the spores are produced; these are often 
borne on or in relation to leaves, which may be more or 
loss distinct from the foliage leaves in form and structure. 
The cells of the wall of the sixorangium are usually so 
constructed as to determine the dehiscence of the sporan- 
gium and the liberation of its spores. The spores pro- 
duced in each sporangium vary from very many to a single 
one in the case of some heterosporous forms. These latter 
bear spores of two kinds, microspores and megaspores, in 
separate sporangia. From the microspore an extremely 
reduced male prothallus, and from the megaspore the 
female prothallus, develops. The spores of the homo- 
sporous Vascular Cryi>togams are usually of small size; 
the prothalli i^roduccd from them usually bear both 
anthoridia and archegonia, though under special conditions 
an imperfect sexual differentiation may result. The com- 
plete life-history, with its regular alternation of gameto- 
])hyte and sporophyte, is now known in all except a few 
rare genera of recent Pteridopliyta^ and will bo described * 
in connexion with the several groups. 

The Pteridopliyta as known at present comprise four 
main subdivisions, the Equisetales^ Sphmopliyllalez^ Lyco- 
podialeB, and Filicale^, The Sphenophyllalee are 
only known in a fossil state, while the other three 
include both fossil and recent reixresentatives. 

The systematic arrangement of the Vascular Cryptogams 
for the purposes of identification and description necessarily 
remains unchanged, while the comparative morphology is 
being more fully worked out. But modifications in the 
order of placing the natural groups are of importance in 
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expressing the results of such investigations. Such a 
scheme may be placed here in a tabular form before enter- 
ing on the consideration of the life-history, natural history, 
morphology, and classification of the several groups : 


Pteridopliyta.. 

I. Equisetales. 

11 . Sphbnophtllales 


III. LYCOPOniALES 


{ 


' Equisetacecs. 
Cdlama/riciceoB. 
SphenophyllacetB. 
Cheirostrobacece» 


Lycopoditicece. 

Psilotacecs. 

SeldgmellaGecm, 

Lepidodendrcu^ce. 

IsoetacecB. 


IV. Filioales 


EilicaceoB, 


ECijdropterideas, 


^ MaTattiojc&tz, 
Os^mundaceoR^ 
Schizceaeece. 
GleicTieniacecB, 

- Matoniacece. 
Loxsomacece. 
HymenophyUacece, 
Cyatheaceee. 
^Polypodiacece. 

( SalvinioeecB, 
Mdrsileacece. 


L Equisetales. — The plants of the single living genus 
Equisetum, which vary in height from a few inches to 
forty feet, have subterranean rhizomes, from which the 
erect shoots arise. The general appearance and construc- 
tion of the shoot, with its elongated hollow intemodes and 
whorls of united leaves inserted at the nodes, have been 
described in the article on Feens. The leaves of successive 
whorls alternate with one another, and this applies also to 
the branches which arise in the axil of the leaf sheath. 
In most species many of these buds, which alternate 
with the leaves, remain dormant, but in others the aSrial 
shoots are copiously and repeatedly branched. In some 
species branches of the rhizome with tuberous internodes 
are formed, which serve as a means of vegetative repro- 
duction. The roots which arise from the base of the 
lateral buds remain undeveloped on the aerial stem. The 
general course of the vascular bundles in the stem of 
JSqmsetum is figured and described in the article on Fbeks. 
The young stems, and the older stems of certain species, 
are clearly monostelic, but in other species an inner and 
outer endodermis may be present, or an endodermal layer 
surrounds each bundle. The vascular bundles themselves 
are collateral, the xylem consisting of the protoxylem, 
towards the centre of the stem, and two groups of xylem, 
between which the phloSm is situated; the protoxylem 
elements soon break down, giving rise to the carinal canal 
There is no secondary thickening except at the node in 
maanmirnhy where some short tracheides, arranged in 
radial rows, arise from a cambium. The stems, the surface 
of which exhibits a number of ridges with intervening 
furrows, perform the greater part of the work of assimila- 
tion. The chlorophyll-containing tissue reaches the surface 
at the sides and base of the furrows, where stomata of 
peculiar form occur in the epidermis, while subepidermal 
strands of sclerenchyma occupy the ridges. In the cortical 
tissue beneath each furrow a wide intercellular space is 
present running the length of the internode, and called the 
vaUecular canal. The central cylinder of the root, in 
which there are several xylem and phloem strands, has 
around it a two-layered endodermis, the inner layer of 
which appears to take the place of a pericycle. The 
sporangia are borne upon lateral outgrowths of the axis 
(the sporangiophores), which arise in whorls and are 
associated in definite strobili or cones ; at the base of the 
cone an outgrowth of the axis like a rudimentary leaf 
sheath (the annulus) is present. Each sporangiophore 
consists of a stalk expanding into a peltate disc of hexa- 


gonal outline ; from the inner surface of the latter six to 
nine sporangia hang parallel with the stalk. The single 
vascular bundle supplies a branch to the base of each 
sporangium. The latter arises from a number of super- 
ficial cells, the cells destined to form the spores being 
derived from a single one of these. A tapetal layer is 
derived from the cells surrounding the sporogenous group, 
and the arrest of a number of the spore mother-cells 
further contributes to the nourishment of the remainder, 
each of which gives rise to four spores. The outermost 
layer of the cell-wall of the ripe spore splits along spiral 
lines, giving rise to the elaters ; these two long strips of 
wall, attached by their middle points to the spore, tend to 
straighten out in dry and close round the sj)ore in damp 
air. They thus assist in the opening of the sporangium, 
which takes place by a sht on its inner face. Further, 
several spores will be likely to germinate together owing 
to their elaters becoming entangled; a fact of some im- 
portance, since the antheridia and archegonia, though 
occurring sometimes on the same prothallus, are more 
often borne on separate individuals. The prothali con- 
tain abundant chlorophyll, and are dorsiventral. Those 
that bear the antheridia are the smaller, and are either 
filamentous, or flattened, with the margin irregularly 
lobed. The antheridia are deeply sunk in the tissue ; the 
spermatozoids consist of a spiral of two or three coils, the 
numerous cilia being attached to the pointed anterior end. 
The female prothalli, which are sometimes branched, con- 
sist of a thick cushion bearing thin, erect, lateral lobes, at 
the base of which the archegonia are situated. The necks 
of the latter are short, the central series of cells consisting 
of ovum, ventral canal cell, and one or two canal cells. 
The half of the embryo directed towards the archegonial 
neck gives rise to the apex of the stem and a sheath of 
three leaves, the other half to the small foot and the 
primary root. The first shoots are of limited growth, 
being replaced by lateral branches, which gradually acquire 
the number of leTaf teeth characteristic of the species. 

Fossil species, some of which attained a great size, are 
known, to which the name EquisetiUs is given, since they 
appear to be closely allied to the existing forms. Two 
other extinct genera, PhyllotJieca and Sckizomvra^ may be 
mentioned here. Abnormal specimens of Equiset'im, in 
which the strobilus is interrupted by whorls of leaves are 
of interest for comparison with the fructification of Phyllo- 
theca. The most important and best known of the extinct 
Equisetades are, however, the Calamites, for a detailed 
account of which the article PAL.fflOBOTANY ; Palceozoic^ 
must be consulted. In the primary structure of the stem 
the Calamites present many points of resemblance to 
EqidsePum, but secondary thickening went on in both 
stem and root. These plants, which appear to have grown 
in swampy soil, thus attained the dimensions of consider- 
able trees. The leaves, which were of simple form (except 
in ArchceocaZamites, where they forked), were inserted in 
whorls at the nodes; they were either free from one 
another or cohered by their bases into a shoatL The 
branches alternated in position with the leaves, and sprang 
from just above the insertion of the latter. Some of the 
branches terminated in cones, which present a general 
similarity to those of Eqwketvm, This similarity is 
closest in ATcJmocalmfviteBy an ancient type found in 
Upper Devonian rocks ; in this the strobilus consists of 
peltate sporangiophores inserted in whorls on the axis. 
In the other Calamarian strobili known the whorls of 
sporangiophores are separated by whorls of bracts. In 
some the sporangiophores stood midway between the 
sterile whorls, while in others they approached the whorl 
above or below. There is a close resemblance between 
these sporangiophores and those of Eqwetvm^ but as a 
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rule only four sporangia were borne on each. Some 
Calamites were heterosporous, sporangia with microspores 
and megaspores being found in the same cone. 

Our knowledge of the extinct JSquisetaZes, full as it is 
with respect to certain types, does not suffice for a strictly 
phylogenetic classihcation of the group. The nang^ l sub- 
division is into ^quisetctcecB, including JEquisetum and 
Eqmsetites (with which Fhyllotheca and Schizonev/ra may 
be pro^sionally associated), and CalamwtHojcecB^ including 
Calamites and ArchcBocala/mites, 

II. Sp hen ophyllales. — The two very distinct genera 
Sphenophyllum and Gh^irostrobus, included in this group, 
are known only from the Palaeozoic rocks. Though the 
specialization of this ancient group of plants renders 
the determination of their natural affinities difficult, indi- 
cations are affiorded by anatomy and the morphology of 
the strobilus. In general appearance the species of Spheno- 
phyllwm (the remains of Ch&bTostrohus known do not allow 
of any idea of its habit being formed) present some re- 
semblances to the Mqv/isetales. The long, sparingly 
branched stem bore at the somewhat swollen nodes whorls 
of six to eighteen wedge-shaped or linear leaves, which 
did not alternate in successive whorls. Both the broader 
and narrower leaves may be more or less deeply divided, 
and both forms may occur on the same shoot. From the 
relation of the thickness of the stem to its length it may 
be inferred that the shoots of Sphenfiophyllwnn derived 
support from adjoining plants. Without entering into 
detail regarding the anatomy, it may be stated that 
secondary thickening took place in both genera. The 
single stele in the stem consisted of the phloem surrounding 
a solid central strand of xylem, the groups of protoxylem 
being situated at the projecting angles. In Sphenophyllym, 
in which the transverse section of the xylem is triangular, 
there were three or six protoxylem groups; in Ch&i/r<y 
strohus they were more numerous. The anatomy of the 
stem is thus very unlike that characteristic of the JEquiset- 
ales^ and presents essential points of resemblance to the 
Lycopcdiales, especially the Psilotacece. The general 
morjffiology of the cones, on the other hand, points to an 
affinity with the JSqmsetales, The cone of Sphenophyllvm 
consisted of an axis bearing at the nodes whorls of bracts, 
united below into a sheath. The overlapping bracts 
afforded protection to the sporangia, which were borne on 
sporangiophores springing from the upper surface of the 
coherent bracts near their origin from the axis ; two spor- 
angiophores usually arose from each bract, and sometimes 
adhered to its upper surface for some distance. Each bent 
round at the upper end, and bore one or two sporangia on 
the side turned towards the axis. The mature sporangium 
had a wall of a single layer of cells, which were larger 
towards the base, where they continued into the epidermis 
of the sporangiophore. In other species of Sphericphyllum^ 
which are known only as impressions, single sporangia, or 
groups of four, appear to have been inserted directly on 
the upper surface of the bracts. In Ghevrostrohm a similar 
relation of sporangiophores to bracts existed, but here 
each bract was divid^ into three segments. From each 
segment, near its base, a stalked peltate sporangiophore 
arose ; this bore four sporangia, which hung parallel to 
the stalk. That these three sterile segments, with their 
sporangiophores, are together comparable to one of the 
bracts of SphemphylVv^ with its sporangiophores, is 
shown by the vascular supply in each case being derived 
from a single leaf-trace. So far as is at present known, 
the Sph&r^hyllales were homosporous. The differences 
between the two genera describe above are sufficiently 
marked to justify the division of the Sphenophyllcdes 
into the two orders Sphew)phyllace<B and Che^ostroha/iem, 
A consideration of the chaj^ters of both shows that 
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resemblances suggesting actual relationship exist between 
this group and the Equisetcdes and Lycopodiales, between 
which they are here placed. It has been suggested that 
the Sphenophyllales may have sprung from a very old 
stock which existed prior to the divergence of the latter 
groups. So long, however, as our knowledge of these 
three phyla is confined, as at present, to specialized forms, 
the nature of the relationship between them must remain 
hypothetical 

IIL Lycopodiales. — The living representatives of this 
group, for a general description of which the article Ferns 
should be referred to, are of small size compared with the 
related plants which lived in Palaeozoic times. A large 
proportion of the living species are tropical, though others 
have a wide distribution. As gener^ characteristics of 
the Lycopodiales^ the simple form of the leaves, which are 
generally of small size, and the situation of the sporangia 
on the upper surface of the sporophylls, which are often 
associated in cones, close to their insertion on the axis, 
may be mentioned ; there are both homosporous and 
heterosporous forms, the prothalli exhibiting corresponding 
differences. Before considering the characteristics of the 
several orders of this phylum, it is of interest to recognize 
in many of the surviving forms peculiarities in mode of 
life, to which we may reasonably ascribe then: success in 
the struggle for existence or their escape from severe com- 
petition. Thus Tmesipteris and many species of Lyco- 
podivm are epiphytic, Psilotvm is a partial saprophyte, and 
many species of Isoetes are aquatic. Vegetative repro- 
duction is effected in various ways : by the separation of 
the branches of a creeping stem in some Lycopodia^ the 
persistence through the winter of the apex of the shoot in 
X. imnmdatvm^ the formation of leafy bulbils on the aerial 
stem of X. JSelago and others, and of small gemmae on the 
rhizome of Psilotvm. A highly specialized means of 
vegetative reproduction is seen in the tubers of Phyllo- 
glossvm and the embryos of some Lycopods. The modifi.- 
cations shown by the gametophyte of Lycqpodivm will be 
described below. All such special relations of the plant 
to its environment, which might be expected in the few 
forms of a large group which had -persisted beyond the 
others, are less marked in the genus Selaginella. It would 
appear as if the latter was more suited to the conditions of 
the existing flora, and many of the specific forms within it 
may rather be regarded as recently evolved than as simply 
persistent. 

Xfycopodiacece. — ^This order contains the two genera Phglloglomm 
and Zycopodimn, ; the former has a single species, while nearly one 
hundred species of Lycopodium are known. Erect and creeping 
terrestrial plants and pendulous epiphytes occur in the latter 
genus. The simple leaves, which are of small size and do not 
possess a ligule, are arranged spirally around the branched stem in 
the majority of the species. The roots of the erect forms often grow 
downwards in the cortex of the stem to reach the soil. The 
anatomy of Lycopodivm presents considerable variety in detail, but 
the stem is always monostelio and the development of the xylem 
centripetal, the protoxylems being situated at the periphery of the 
stele ; pericycle and endodermis surround the stele, and the wide 
cortex maybe more or less solerenchymatous. The central cylinder 
of the root often i^ows a striking resemblance to that of the stem. 
The LycopodiacecB are homosporous. The spores are formed in 
sporangia of considerable size, situated on the upper surface and 
near the base of the sporophylls. The latter may differ from the 
foliage leaves and be arranged in definite cones, or the two may be 
similar and occupy alternate zones of a shoot with continued 
growth ; sometimes rudiments of sporangia are found at the bases 
of the leaves. In the development of the sporan^um the sporogwous 
tissue is derived from a number of superficial cells Iw divisions 
parallel to the surface. The tapetum is derived from me layer of 
cells surrounding the sporogenous group. Short trahecuhe of 
sterile tissue have been found to project into the cavity of the 
sporangium of some species. The spores, when liberated by the 
dehiscence of the sporangium, give rise to the j^thallus, which is 
now, owing mainly to the invertigations of Treub and Bnichmann, 
known in a number of tropical and temperate species. In habit 
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and mode of life of tte prothallus these preset statog ^ffOTenoM, 
whicli may be correlated "witb the situations x^abited by tne 
sporophyte, and are perhaps to be regarded as adaptations which 
have enabled the species to survive. Thus in L. mrim^ and 
others the prothallus is green and grows on the surface of toe soil ; 
in the species living on the moors it is subterranean and sapro- 
phytic, though capable of developing chlorophyll when exposed to 
light ; while in L. Phlcgmaria and other epiphytic^ forms^ the pro- 
thallus consists of fine branches growing saprophytieally in rotting 
wood. A comparison of these various types would appear to in- 
dicate that the primitive foi*m of prothallus in the genus was 
radially symmetrical and contained chorophyU. The prothalli of 
L, cemviwnh come nearest to this ; in them the meristem forma a 
zone slightly below the summit, which may bear a number of green 
lobes. The different forms of the prothallus found in L. Selago give 
an idea of how the more extremely modified types could be derived 
from such a prothallus as that of Z. cernuvm. All the saprophytic 
prothalli contain an endophytic fungus in definite layers of their 
tissue. The antheridia and archegonia are produced above the 
meristematic zone, and are more or less sunk in the tissues of the 
prothallus. The most important difference in the sexual organs 
concerns the length of the archegonial neck ; this is shortest and 
has only a single canal cell in Z. cemwiim, while in L, coTnpla,- 
natwm it is longer than in any other Vascular Cryptogam, and con- 
tains a number of canal ceils. The spermatozoids are hiciliate. 
The embryo in Z/. oemv/am and other forms with superficial green 
prothalli m attached to the prothallus by a small foot, and develo;ps 
at first as a tuberous body (the protocorm) bearing rhizoids ; this 
forms a number of simple leaves, and upon it the apex of the shoot 
arises later. In the saprophytic forms the protocorm is absent, 
and in some of them the foot is of large size. "When new in- 
dividuals of species which possess a protocorm arise vegetatively 
from the leaves or roots of young plants, the protocorm appears in 
the young sporophyte. This fact leads to the consideration of Fhyllo- 
glossum, which resembles the embryo of Lycopodiim cemuvm in 
so many respects that it has been spoken of as a permanently 
embryonic form of Lycopod: it is in some respects the simplest 
existing Pteridophyte. Its prothallus resembles that of Z. 
cemuvm, but wants the crown of assimilating lobes. The plant 
is reproduced by tubers, which resemble toe protocorm in bearing 
first a number of protopbyUs and later the upright shoot with 
its single terminal strobuus. The sporangia agree with those of 
Lycopodium in structure and position. 

PsilotcLceae . — ^The two genera included in this order are somewhat 
isolated among the LycopodiaUs. In both PsUotum and Tmesipteris 
the functions of the root-system, which is completely absent, are 
performed by leafless rhizomes bearing absorbent hairs and inhabited 
by an endophytic fungus. Psilotum lives epiphytically or in soil 
rich in humus, while TTnesipteris is epiph;^ic (and, it has been 
suggested, partially parasitic) upon stems of tree ferns: the former 
has small scale-like leaves ; those of the latter are of considerable 
size. The stem is monostelic, the protoxylem groups being to- 
wards the periphery of the xylem, the development of which is 
thus centripetal ; toe centre of the stele is occupied by sclerenchy- 
matous tissue. The leaves, which bear the sporangia, are bilohed 
and do not form definite cones, hut alternate in irregular zones with 
the foliage leaves. The sporangia of the Psilotaceoe are associated 
in synangia, which occupy the same position relatively to the sporo- 
phyll as the single sporangium of Lycopodium. The careful study 
of the development of the synangium of Tmesipteris, which consists 
of two loculi, and of Psilotum, which consists of three, has shown 
that their structure can be adeq[uately explained as orminating by 
toe septatLon of a single sporangium resembling that of £yc(^odwm. 
Other views of the nature of the Psilotobceous synanmum are, how- 
ever, possible — one, which regards the sporophyll and synanmum as 
conresponding to the bract and sporangiophores in SpTimopKyllum, 
being of special interest^ on account of the resemblance in anatomy 
between the Ps/Uoixt^oe and the Spheuophyllcbles, There is some 
reason to believe that the prothallus of PsHotvm resembles some 
Lyccpodium prothalli, but conclusive evidence is wanting ; that of 
Tmesipteris is unknown. 

Selc^nellaceoB . — ^The single genus of this order {Selagvnella) 
contains between three and four hundred species. There is con- 
siderable diversity among them as regards external form, the 
majori^ having dorsiventral aerial shoots with diinotphic leaves, 
while in others the shoots are radially symmetrical ana the leaves 
alike. The stem contains one, two, or several steles ; in one 
species the stele is tubular. The phloem completely surrounds the 
:^lem, which usually develops from two protoxylem groups. In 
the aerial stem of the British species {8, ^ivosa) the radial stele 
has a number of protoxylem groups arranged round the periphery, 
much as in L^idodendron. The* cells of the endodermis are de- 
veloped as trabeculae, which traverse the continuous air-space 
surrounding each stele. The simple, uni-nerved leaves have a 
ligolo near the base ; the base of the ligole is somewhat sharply 
marked off from the other tissues of the leaf. In some species a 
depress.on of the leaf-surface encloses the ligule,. regarding the 
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function of which little is known. The roots, the stele of which is 
monarch, may arise directly from the stem, or are home on rhizo- 
phores, which spring from the shoot at the point of branching, and 
root on reaching the soil. In stracture they resemble the roots, 
but their morphological nature is uncertain. The sporophylls are 
arranged radially in the cones, which are terminal on the branches. 
A single sporangium is home on the axis just above the insertion of 
each sporophyll. Selagvnella is heterosporous, the megasporangia 
being often found towards the base of the cone. The development 
of the micro- and mega-sporangia is the same up to the stage of 
isolation of the spore mother-cells. The sporogenous tissue, which 
is referable to several archesporial cells, is surrounded by a tapetum, 
mostly derived from the sporogenous group. In the micro- 
sporangium all the mother-cells undergo the tetrad divirion, 
giving rise to the numerous microspores. In the megasporangium, 
on the other hand, the four megaspores, which arise from a single 
mother-cell, are nouidshed at the expense of the other sporogenous 
cells flTirl of the tapetum. On germination the microspores give 
rise to a reduced prothallus, consisting of the small cell first cut off 
a-nrl a Wall of cells enclosing two to four central ones ; from these 
latter the hiciliate spermatozoids originate. The megaspore be- 
comes filled with the female prothallus, the formation of cell-walla 
commencing at the pointed end of the spore, where from the firsrb 
the nuclei are more (numerous, and later extending to the base. 
The surface of the prothallus which is exposed when the thick wall 
of the spore is ruptured may produce a few rhizoids ; upon it the 
archegonia, consisting of a short neck and the central series of 
ovum, ventral canal cell, and canal cell, arise. After fertilization 
the embryo forms a short auspensor ; the apex of the stern, with a 
leaf on each side of it, is first distinguishable ; at the base of this 
is the foot ; while the root arises on the farther side of the latter. 
Thus the position of the foot in Selagmella is different from what 
obtains in the other Vascular Cryptogams. A point of interest in 
tbia heterosporous genus is that the formation of the prothallus may 
commence before the megaspore is liberated from the sporangium. 

Lspidodevdraceoe . — ^This order includes only extinct forms, the 
best knovm of which are the plants placed in the genera Lcpido- 
dendron and Sigillarm. These plants, a fuller description of which 
must be sought in the article pALiBOBOTANT : Paloeozoie, underwent 
secondary increase in thickness and attained the size of large trees ; 
the aerial stem was more or less branched dichotomously. Tho 
leaves, which were of simple form and provided with a ligule, were, 
as the leaf-scars on the stem show, variously arranged. In 
Sigillaria the latter form vertical rows, while in Lepidodcndrmv 
the an'angement is a complicated spiral. The stem had a single 
stele, the primary xylem of which was polyarch and contripotally 
devrioped. The upright stems were attached to the soil by a 
number of dichotomously branched members {Stigmaria), which, 
whatever their morphological nature may be, appear to have per- 
formed toe function of roots: they have numerous cylindrical 
appendages, which penetrated the soil on all sides. The cones, 
whioh in some instances at least wore heterosporous, presented a 
general resemblance to those of Lycopodium and 8clagmeUa, a 
single sporangium being situated on the upper surface of each 
sporophyll. The cavities of the largo sporan^ were sometimos 
traversed by trabeculse of sterile tissue resembling those found in 
Isoetes. In some of the hetorosporous forms {Lcpidoca/irpcm) tlie 
sporangia were sometimes surrounded by an integument ; and rinco 
only a single megaspore attained maturity, the structure of the 
megasporongium suggests a comparison with an ovule. 

Isoeiacece . — ^The smgle genus {Isoetes) contains about fifty, mostly 
aquatic, species, though a few are amphibious or terrestrial. Tho 
plants present considerable uniformity in general habit, consisting 
of a short, unbranched stem, bearing the olosoly crowded awl- 
shaped leaves, which in the larger specios attain tho length of a 
foot. Each leaf bears a ligule resenobling that of SclaginelTa in 
structure and position. The stem is monostelic, tho centre of the 
stele being occupied by a mass of short traoheides ; but little can l>e 
said as to the primary structure of the central cylinder, which 
appears to be reduced. Ameristematio zone forms, a short distanoo 
outside the xylem, from whioh secondary tissue is developed both 
internally and externally ; that to the inside contains both xylem 
and phloem elements. By the unequal development or the 
secondary cortex the stem becomes two- or three-lobed ; the roots, 
whioh branch dichotomously, spring from the furrows between 
toe lobes. The leaves have a single main bundle, and in tlio 
mesophyll are four longitudinal series of large interoellular spaces 
separated by transverse diaphragms. The sporanma, which are 
situated singly on the adaxud sunace of the leaves, between their 
insertion on the stem and the ligule, arise from a considerable 
number of epidermal cells. The cells composing the young spor- 
angium are at first similar, but ultimately become differen&ted 
into sterile trabeculse, which may stretch from toe inner to the 
outer wall, and toe mother-cells of toe spores. The latter are 
more numerous in toe microsporangium than in the mega- 
sporangium. The tapetal layer is partly formed from the spor- 
angium wall and partly as a layer covei&g the trabeculse. The 
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spores, wMoh are set free by the rotting of the sporangial wall 
germinate much as in the case of Sdaginella, though the simnarity 
may he a case of independent resemblance. Important points of 
difference are found in the multiciliate spermatozoids, and in the 
embryo, -which has no suspensor. 

The several orders of LycopodialeB described above, 
-while presenting a number of features in common, are dis- 
tinctly isolated from one another. A natural classification 
of such specialized plants can only be obtained when the 
extinct forms are more fully known. What is known at 
present, while it does not indicate the phylogeny of the 
Lycopodiales, at least shows that such hving orders as 
LycopodiacecB and SelaginellacecB cannot be regarded as 
forming a linear series. The difficulty is increased when 
it is borne in mind that the. small surviving forms probably 
have a long geological history, and may have coexisted 
with the LepidoderldrcbceoB. For these reasons no attempt 
has been made to arrange the orders in larger divisions, 
aince such a division as that of the ligulate and eligulate 
forms, while convenient for practical purposes, may not 
■express the phylogeny of the group. The resemblances 
between the outstanding order FsHotaceaa and the Sph^no- 
phyllaZeB have been noted above, and it remains to be 
mentioned that the IsoetoLcecB have been regarded as more 
nearly allied to the Filicales than to the forms near which 
they are here placed. 

IV. FiLiCAiiBS. — ^The article on Ferns dealt so much 
more fully with the Ferns than with the other Vascular 
Cryptogams that it is sufficient to refer to it for a general 
account of their life-history, structure, and habit, and the 
jjrinciples on which they are classified. The classification 
in that article was that of the Synopsis Filicfum^ the 
standard systematic work on these plants; the modifica- 
tions in general arrangement adopted below are the ex- 
pression of the progress which has been made in tracing 
the phylogeny of the group. One main departure must 
bo specially noted here. The Ophioglossacece and Mevratti- 
>acecB, united in the article on Ferns as Stipulatas, though 
possessing some characters in common, do not appear to 
■constitute a natural group, and have been separated ; the 
former are placed by themselves, but, pending further 
■evidence as to their true relationship, are still included in 
the Filieales^ while the latter are grouped with the rest of 
the homosporous ferns as FUicaceas, The heterosporous 
forms are treated by themselves as HydropterideoB, though 
further research wiU. probably indicate more precisely their 
relationship to the FilicacecR, 

OpJdoglossoboecB, — The peculiarities of this small order 
of Fteridophyta render their systematic position a matter 
of some doubt, especially in the absence of evidence as to 
their geological history. In the three genera, Ophioglossvm, 
JBoiryiMvmy and IhlmiMhos^mkys^ there is an, under- 
ground rhizome, from which one leaf or a few leaves with 
sheathing bases are produced annually; the roots arise in 
more or less definite relation to the insertion of the leaves. 
The latter are simple, or irregi^rly lobed in Ophioglossvm^ 
more or loss compoundly pinnate in Botrychivm^ and 
pahnately pinnate in Hdm/i/nthostau^^^ The fertile branch 
or branches are situated on the adaxial surface of the leaves, 
and may be simple, as in Ophioglossmn^ or more or less 
compound, the degree of branching in the sterile and 
fertile segments exhibiting a general parallelism. The 
stem is monostelic, the arrangement of the xylem and 
phloem being collateral The endodennis and pericycle 
surround tlie whole stele in Bo^rychivm and HeUnintko- 
vtachys', in Ophioglossvm each bimdle has a separate 
sheath. Well-marked secondary -thickening occurs in 
Botrychvum, In the roots of Ophioglossvm and Botry- 
diivm »-n^ in the first formed roots of Selmivtthostachys 
an endophytic fungus is present, forming a mycorhizar— 


the stele in the larger roots has the usual radial arrange- 
ment of xylem and phloem. The morphology of the 
fertile spike is a disputed question, upon the answer to 
which the systematic position of the OphioglossacecB 
largely rests. The spike is most simple in OpMoglosmm^ 
where it bears on each side a row of large sporangia, 
which hardly project from the surface, the vascular 
bundles occupying a central position. In the young 
spike, which arises when the leaf is still very small, a 
band of tissue derived from superficial cells is distinguish- 
able along either side ; this sporangiogenic band gives rise 
to the sporogenous groups, the sterUe septa between them, 
and the outer walls of the sporangia. The spike of 
Helminthostachys corresponds to that of Ophioglossvm^ 
but iu it the sporangia are borne on two lateral rows of 
branched sporangiophores. The sporangia resemble those 
of Botrychium, which project from the ultimate sub- 
divisions of the branched spike ; each is developed from a 
number of cells, the sporogenous tissue arising from a 
single cell Two diverse views of -the morphology of the 
fertile spike in these plants have been entertained which 
must be mentioned. The older view was that it was a 
fertile segment of the leaf ; and though its ventral position 
presents a difficulty, this must be regarded as a possible 
explanation when the analogous case of the Marsileacem 
is taken into consideration; the occasional occurrence of 
sporangia on the lamina in Botrychium has also been 
regarded as supporting it On the other hand, the spike 
has been explained as due to the elaboration of a single 
sporangium occupying a similar position -with regard to 
the leaf as in the Lycopodiales^ and evidence of consider- 
able weight has been brought forward in support of this 
interpretation. The important bearing of this question on 
the relationship of the Ophioglossacecs to the phyla of the 
FilicaUs and Lycopodiales will be obvious. The Ophio- 
glossacecB are homosporous, and the prothalH, which are 
kno-wn in two species of Ophioglossvm and Botrychivm^ 
and in Helminthostachys, are subterranean and sapro- 
phytic. The prothaUus of 0. pedmiculosvm, as observed by 
Mettenius, subsequently reached the surface and produced 
green lobes ; those of the other species known are wholly 
saprophytic, and contain an endophytic fungus. They 
thus present a general, but probably homoplastic, resem- 
blance to the prothaUi of certain Lycopodia, Important 
points of difference exist, however, in the apical position 
of the meristem of the Ophioglossaceous prothaUi, in the 
presence of a basal cell to the archegonium, and in the 
multiciliate spermatozoids. In these respects, and in the 
absence of a suspensor from the embryo, the Ophio- 
glossaceoB approach the Filicaceas, The position of the 
OphioglossacecB can at present only he regarded as an open 
question, in considering which the possible antiquity of 
lie group must be borne in mind. 

FUicaoecB, — This order of Fteridophyta differs from the 
others in being well represented in our present flora by 
forms, many of which can be regarded, not as archaic 
types which have persisted to the present day, but as 
having been evolved in comparatively recent periods. The 
external form of the Ferns having been fully dealt -with 
in the article already mentioned, it -will suffice to refer to 
the more striking adaptive modifications in the gametophyte 
and sporophyte, and to certain effects of altered external 
conditions which have been ascertained experimentally. 
The dorsiventrality of the prothaUus has been shown tq 
depend mainly on the iUumination, the filamentous form 
being retained in feeble Hght ; a similar result is obtained 
when the prothaUi are cultivated in water. These facts may 
have a bearing on the filamentous prothaUi of some Hym^no-, 
phyUaceas, The reproduction of the prothaUus by gemmae 
in species of TryLicmames, Vittaria, and MonogrwrrmB 
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is anotlisr interesting adaptation j the perennial prothaUus 
of Gymnogramme lepto^ylld is described in the article 
on Ferns. The phenomena of apogamy and apospory, 
which have now been observed in a nmnber of Ferns, may 
be mentioned here. In the former the prothahus produces 
one or more fern-plants vegetatively, the projection which 
develops into the sporophyte in many cases occupying the 
position of an archegonium. In some apogamons Ferns 
sporangia may occur on the prothaUus, and the vegetative 
organs of the sporophyte may also occur singly. In 
apospory the converse phenomenon is seen, the gametophyte 
springing vegetatively from the sporangium, receptacle of 
the sorus, or leaf margin of the fern-plant. In a number 
of cases, though not in all, apospory appears to be corre- 
lated with a failure of the sporangia to develop, and a 
similar correlation between apogamy and the prevention 
of sexual reproduction appears probable. The adaptations 
in the vegetative organs of the sporophyte are similar to 
those in the Flowering Plants. Thus there are a few 
Ferns which climb, others are water plants, while many, 
espeeiaUy those which live as epiphytes, are more or less 
xerophytic. Some of the epiphytic forms {Polypodivm 
qv^dfdiwnhy Platyc&rivm) have strongly dimorphic leaves, 
the sterile leaves serving in some cases to catch faUing 
debris, and thus to provide the plant with soil. Lastly, 
the symbiotic relation between the plant and ants is found 
in Ferns, the rhizome of Polypodivm carTwsvm containing 
cavities inhabited by these insects. The existence of 
these myrmecophilous Ferns suggests a possible explanation 
of the nectaries on the leaves of some other species, such 
as the common Bracken. 

The main existing groups of the Filicacecs may now be 
briefly described, with special reference to the characters 
of gametophyte and sporophyte, which have been found of 
value in determining affinities. 

Maff*alMac&:e , — ^These are ferns of considerable size, the large 
leaves of which are home on a short, erect, swollen stem {AngiopteriSj 
MaraMa\ or arise from a more or less horizontal rhizome {JDanosa^ 
KavZfussia), The leaves, at the base of which are two large stipule- 
like outgrowths, have a thick leaf-stalk, and are simple or simply 
pinnate in DaiuecL, pinnate in Arckangiopteris, bi- to tri-pinnate 
m Ma/raUm and Angiopteris, and digitatdy lobed in Kaulfussia. 
The stem, from the ground tissue of which solerenchyma is absent, 
has a complicated system of steles arranged in concentric circles ; 
the thick roots, the central cylinders of which have several alter- 
nating groups of xylem and phloem, arise in relation to these. The 
pinnse, except in a few filmy forms, are thick ; in Kaulfussia large 
ores derived from stomata occur in the epidermis. The sori are 
ome on the under surface of the pinnse, usually in a single row on 
either side of the midrib, hut in Ktmlfumii dotted over the ex- 
panded lamina. The large sporangia, each of which originates from a 
number of superficial ceUs, are here incompletely separated from one 
another and arranged in a single circle forming a synangium. The 
association is closest in Da/Mea^ where the inmvicbial sporangia of 
the elongated sorus, which is sunk in a depression of the leaf, open 
by pores ; in and KauZfussia, they ddbiisce by slits on the 

inner fiuie ; while in Angiopteris they are almost free from one 
another. The spores produce a green prothaUus of large size, the 
sexual organs of which hardly project from the surface. The 
cotyledon and stem grow up vertically through the prothaUus, the 
root turning downwards into the soil. 

OsT/vundcuxcB , — The two genera of this group, OsmwnA/Oh and 
Todeu^ have thick erect stems, covered with the closely crowded leaf 
I bases. The stem is monosteUc, the vascular tissues being separated 
into curved groups comparable with collateral vascular bundles, 
which surround the pith. The somewhat thick roots are diaroh. 
The leaves are large and pinnate ; their lamiTift. is usuaUy • t:lTinTr^ 
though filmy species of Todaa occur. The leaf-base shows indica- 
tions of stipt^ outgrowths. In Todea the soii, each of which 
consists of a single circle of bulky sporangia, are borne on the under 
BUT&ce of the piimse. ^ Omvwnda, the region of the leaf which 
bears the sporangia has its laTnina little developed i the leaf 
beam sterile and fertile pinnso, or, as in C?. eiwMtmoTnec^ sterile and 
fertile leaves may be present. The sporangia oiigiiiate from single 
oeUs, thou^ surrounding odls may contribute to the formation of 
the stalk. The latter is thick and short, and the waU of the 
sporanguxm, which opens by a median aUt, has a group of thick- 
walled oeUs at the summit, forming the annulus. The prothaUi are 
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gimiUr to those of the other MUcacecBt but more massive ; the same 
may be said of the archegonia and antheridia, which, however, 
project more than in the preceding group. 

SchiaceacecB . — ^The anatomy of 3ie stem differs in the four recent 
genera of this order, and presents a series possibly illustrating the 
origin of a number of concentric steles from a solid stele, the inter- 
memate step being represented by those foims in which the central 
cylinder is tubular. The sporangia are borne singly or in sori of two 
or three on the margin or under surface of leaves, the fertile pinnae of 
which differ more or less from the sterile segments. The sporangium 
is of considerable size, and dehisces by a median slit, the annulus 
being a more or less definitely limi ted horizontal ring of cells near 
the apex. The prothaUus and sexual organs may resemble those 
of the JPolypodiacece ; in Aneimia and Mohria the prothaUus, 
though flattened, is not bilaterally symmetrical, the growing point 
being on one side ; a filamentous type of prothaUus is known in 
Schizcea,. 

GleicTienuLceoB ^ — ^These forms have a horizontal rhizome, from 
which simply pinnate leaves arise in Plodyz&mcit^ while Gleich^niob 
bears compound pinnate leaves with continued apical growth. The 
rhizome usuaUy has a solid central cylinder in Gleicheniay while that 
of JPlcdyzmia is tubular. The sporangia arise simultaneously in the 
sorus, which is borne on the under surface of the ordinary pi^a ; 
in those species with large sporangia the latter form a single circlo, 
in others sporangia may also arise from the central part of the 
receptacle. The annulns is horizontal and the dehiscence median. 
The prothaUi, while resembling those of the Polypodiacex, have 
points of similarity with those of the preceding groups. 

McdmiacecB , — ^This contains the single genus Matmia, two species 
of which are known from the Eastern Tropics. They are of special 
interest, since they have been shown to be the surviving forms of 
a gi'oup species of which have been identified from Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks. The Uving species have a long rhizome, from the 
upper surface of which the large leaves arise ; these arc branch od 
in a pedate manner, each branch being pinnate. The structure of 
the rhizome is complicated, a transverse section showing that thc' 
centre may be occupied by a solid stele, outside of whiSi are two- 
tubular steles. The sori are borne on the under surface of the- 
pinme, each consisting of a single series of large sporangia covered 
by a coriaceous indusium, which is attached to the central part of 
tne receptacle. The sporangium, which corresponds on the whole 
to that of the Qlcichmiacex, has a somewhat obliq[ue annulus ; th^ 
dehiscence also is not truly median. The gametophyte is unknown. 

LoxsoTmceoB . — ^The single genus Loxsoma lias a tubular stole iu 
its rhizome, which bears leaves resembling those of some Da/oMiobs. 
The elongated receptacle of the marginal sori is suiToundod by a. 
basal cup-shaped indusium. The sporangia, which arise in basipotal 
succession on the receptacle, dehisce by a median slit, though thc 
annulus is somewhat oblique ; they have rcsemblancos to the Qleich- 
eniacex. When mature, the sporangia are raised above the margin of 
the indusium by the elongation of the roceptaolc, thus facilitating, 
the dispersion of the spores. The gametophyte is unknown. 

Hymenophyllobcex , — ^This group, which contains the two genera- 
HyTMnophyUum and is characterized by tbo pre- 

valent " ‘ fihny texture of the leaves. Many of the species inhabit 
situations in which the air is constantly moist, especially in the 
tropics ; some are terrestrial ; others epiphytic on tree stems, or, in 
the case of the smaller species, some of which are very iniiiuto, on 
the leaves of other plants. A single solid central cylinder is found 
in the rhizome. The sori, which are marginal, have a long re- 
ceptacle, bearing the sporangia in basipe&L succession, and are 
surrounded by a oup-sliaped indusium. The sporangia present a 
considerable range in size, the largest being found in species of 
Hym&nophyllum, the smallest in TrickomaTm. Each has an 
almost horizontal annulus resembling that of GIdcTieniai but the 
dehiscence is lateral. The gametophyte in SymeTixiplvylZvm is fiat 
and variously lobed ; that of THchxmiameB may be similar, but in 
other species is filamentous. The archegonia and antheridia present 
points of similarity to those of the 

Cyathsacm . — ^This order includos the majority of existing tree- 
ferns, as well as some of smaller size. The anatomy of the stem,, 
with its ring of flattened stefies, is figured in the article on 
Ferns. The sorus has a somewhat elongated receptacle, on which 
the sporangia arise basmetally ; the indusium may be cup-shapod, 
bivalve, or wanting. The dehiscence of the sporangium is almost 
transverse, as in the Polypodiaceos, but the annulus is slightly 
oblique, "^e prothalli correjspond to those of the next group. 

FoVypodiacex . — ^This group, which contains the remaining Ferns, 
will doubtless require subdivision as our knowledge of the morpho- 
logy of the genera classed in it becomes extended. The stem 
rarely has a tubular stele ; for the most part two to many steles, 
arranged in a ring or in two concentric circles- In a number of 
genera, which there is reason to reg^ as relatively primitive, tlie 
sTOrangia ^ow the same regular basipetal succession as in some of 
the preceding noups ; in the great nugority, however, the succession 
is not regular, hut those of various ages are intermixed in the sorus. 
The sporangia dehisce by a trajisverse sHt, the annulus being truly 
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vertical or, in some of the genera in which they are regularly 
arranged, very slightly^ oblique. The prothallus and sexual organs 
are of the type described in the article on Ferns ; some of the 
more interesimg modihcations have been referred to above. 

A consideration of the Filicaceoe as arranged above will 
show that the several suborders may in general terms be 
said to form a series between those in which the sorus 
consists of a single circle of bulky sporangia and those 
PolypodioLceoa in which the numerous small sporangia 
appear to be grouped without order in the sorus. When 
the survey is extended to the extinct Ferns of which the 
fructification is known, those from the more ancient rocks 
are found to group themselves with the existing suborders 
with large sporangia, such as the Ma/rattiacem^ Gleicheni- 
aceoB, and Schizcmcece j the PolypodiacecB, on the other hand, 
do not appear Tintil much later. The extinct forms cannot 
be dealt with in detail here ; but it may be pointed out 
that their order of appearance affords a certain amount of 
direct evidence that the existing Ferns with a single circle 
of large sporangia in the sorus are relatively primitive. 
The series which can be constructed from a study of the 
sorus is in general supported by the anatomy of the 
sporophyte, and by the structure and sexual organs of the 
gametophyte. A more detailed investigation of all the 
characters of the Ferns wOl be needed before the course of 
evolution thus broadly indicated can be traced, but the 
results obtained by Bower afford a deeper insight into 
the general method of progression and the selective factors 
in the process. On the ground mainly of an examination 
of the sorus and sporangium. Bower has shown that the 
FilicacecB may be divided into three groups — ^the Sim^lices^ 
Gradatm^ and Miost(B — in which the sporangia arise simul- 
taneously, in basipetal succession, or irregularly in the 
sorus respectively. The first includes the MarattmcecB^ 
OsmwndcLcecB, SchkceaceoB, GleichemcLceoB^ and MatomacecB) 
the second the LoxsonmcecB^ HyrrimophyUacecB, Cyaiheacece^ 
and the DenTiMosdtmecB (a group including species placed 
in the Synopsis Filicfum in Dicksonia and Da/uallia)] 
while the remaining Polypodiacece constitute the Mixtce. 
The change from the one type of sorus to the other may 
have taken place in several different lines of descent, some 
of which have been traced. A consideration of the biology 
of the sorus gives an insight into the advantages obtained 
by the one type over the preceding, as regards protection, 
spore production, and the dispersal of the spores, and thus 
indicates the way in which natural selection may have 
acted. The differences in the form and mode of dehiscence 
of the sporangia (those of the Simplices having median 
dehiscence and a horizontal annulus, those of the Gradates 
a more or less oblique position of the annulus and of the 
plane of dehiscence, wMle in the Miastas the annulus is 
vertical and the dehiscence transverse) stand in relation 
to the position of the sporangia in the sorus relatively to 
one another. The application of the important criteria, 
which Bower has thus pointed out, to the construction 
of a strictly phylogenetic classification of the Filicacea 
cannot be made until the anatomy, the sexual genera- 
tion, and the palaeobotanical evidence have been further 
examined from this point of view. Though on this 
account and because, as Br Bower himflp.lf points out, 
the subdivisions Swnplices^ Gredatos^ and 2£ixtas do not 
correspond to definite phylogenetic groups, they have not 
been used in classifying the Ferns above, their importance 
as an advance towards a natural classification should be 
fully recognized. It may be added that in the large 
number of existing forms and the numerous fossil remains 
of those that have become extinct the FUicacem offer an 
opportunity such as is perhaps afforded by no other group 
for the study of the history of descent. 

HydropteridecB, — The uncertainty which exists as to the 
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1 exact aflSnity of the two orders of Pteridophyta placed in 
this group must be associated with the more or less com- 
plete aquatic habit of the plants belonging to them. This 
general characteristic is expressed in the name Hydropter- 
id,ecB, while that of Rhizocarpee, under which they were 
described in the article Ferns, rests on an early miscon- 
ception of their morphology. For a general account of the 
group the article named should be consulted. Since it 
was written, repeated detailed investigations have re- 
sulted in a very complete knowledge of the structure and 
development of the four genera of this group ; space will 
not allow of a full account being given here, and for this 
some of the works cited below must be referred to. Mention 
must, however, be made of the anatomy and the reproduc- 
tive structures of the sporophyte to indicate the difliculty 
of deciding the affinity of these orders. The latter are 
associated by the well-marked heterospory they exhibit; 
but such a character does not necessarily indicate a natural 
group, and there is some reason to believe that the nearest 
relations of the Salviniaceas and MardleacecB are to be 
found at different points in the series of Homosporous 
Ferns. In the SalvinmcecB^ which contain two genera of 
small fioatmg plants, Salvinia and Azolla^ the sporangia 
are associated in sori surrounded by an indusium springing 
from the base of the receptacle. The sori consist either 
of microsporangia or megasporangia, which are arranged, 
except when only one is present, in basipetal succession on 
the receptacle ; this suggests that an affinity may be found 
with some of the groups placed in the Gradates by Bower. 
The complete absence of an annulus from the sporangia 
prevents the comparison from being carried farther ; and the 
vascular system is so reduced, probably in relation to the 
aquatic habit, that the anatomy affords no safe guide. 
The same holds good to some extent for the MarsileacecB ; 
but here the presence of a tubular stele in the forms, with 
thicker rhizomes, affords an indication, at least, that their 
affinity is also with the Gradates. In structure and de- 
velopment the sporocarp is, however, essentially different 
from the indusiate sorus of the Salvinia^ses^ and, though 
its position on the ventral surface of the leaf-stalk presents 
a difficulty, must probably be regarded as corresponding 
to a modified leaf-lobe. In the absence of direct evidence 
from Palseobotany, and bearing in mind the modifications 
associated with adax:>tation to an aquatic hfe in other 
plants, the recognition of any more definite affinity for 
these heterosporous Ferns appears to be inadvisable. 
Further evidence is necessary before they can be removed 
from such a position of convenience as is assigned to them 
here, and placed in relation to the series of Filicacees. 

The several phyla of Pteridophyta having now been 
briefiy described, Iheir relationship to one another remains 
for consideration. The available evidence does 
not suffice to solve this question, although certain ^ 
indications exist. In the earliest land vegetations of 
which we have any sufficient record specialized forms of 
EqwisetaZes, LycopodMes^ SphenophylledeSy and FUicahs 
existed, so that we are reduced to hypotheses founded on 
the careful comparison of the recent and extinct members 
of these groups. In this connexion it may be pointed out 
that the fuller study of the extinct forms has as yet been 
of most use in emphasizing the difficulty of the questions 
at issue. It has Ihus led to a condition of uncertainty as 
regards the relationship of the great groups of Vascular 
Cryptogams, in which, however, lies the hope of an ultimate 
approach to a satisfactory solution. The study of the 
Sphenophyllcdesy however, as has been pointed out above, 
appears to indicate that the EqmsetaZes and Lycopodiodes 
may be traced back to a common ancestry. As to the 
relationship of the FUicales to the other phyla, evidence 
from extinct plants appears to be wanting. If, as has been 
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suggested by Bower, the strobiloid types are relatively 
primitive, the large-leaved I^teridophyta must be supposed 
to have arisen early from such forms. The question cannot 
be discussed fully here, but enough has been said above to 
show that in the light of our present knowledge the main 
phyla of the Vascular Cryptogams cannot be placed in any 
serial relationship to one another. 

It may even be regarded as an open question whether 
some of them may not have arisen independently and 
represent parallel hues of evolution from Bryoph^^ic or 
Algal forms. This leads us to consider the question 
whether any indications exist as to the manner in which 
the PteridophytoL arose. It whl be evident that no direct 
record of this evolution can be expected, and recourse 
must be had to hypotheses founded on the indirect evidence 
available. There appears to be no reason to doubt that 
the sexual generation is homologous with the thallus of a 
Liverwort, or of such an Alga as Coleochoste. It is with 
regard to the origin of the spore-bearing generation of 
the PUridophyta that differences of opinion exist. This, 
though at first dependent on the prothallus, soon becomes 
independent. It may be regarded as derived from a 
wholly dependent sporogonium not unlike that of some of 
the simpler Bryophyta; the latter are assumed to have 
arisen from primitive ijgal forms, in which, as the first 
step in the interpolation of the second generation in the 
life cycle, the fertilized ovum gave rise to a group of 
swarm-spores, each of which developed into a new sexual 
plant. On this view the origin of the sporophyte is looked 
for in the gradual development of sterile tissue in the 
generation arising from the fertilized ovum, and a con- 
sequent delay in spore-formation. Certain green Algos 
(e.g,y (EdogoniAim^ ColeochaBte\ the Bryophyta^ and the 
simpler Pteridophyta^ such as Phylloglossum^ are regarded 
as illustrating the method of progression, though the 
existing forms may not constitute an actual series. For 
a discussion of this view, which r^ards the alternation of 
generations in Reridophytes as antithetic and the two gen- 
erations as not homologous with one another, reference may 
be made to the works of Celakovsky and Bower. Although 
the antithetic theory is supported by many facts regarding 
the life-history and structure of the group of plants under 
consideration, it must be remembered that it is at least 
possible that a stage in which the sporophyte was wholly 
dependent on the gametophyte may not have been passed 
through in their evolution. The spore-bearing generation 
may throughout its phylogenetic history have been inde- 
pendent at one part of its life, and have been derived by 
modification of individuals homologous with those of the 
sexual generation, not by the progressive sterilization of a 
structure the whole of which was originally devoted to 
asexual reproduction. A number of facts regarding the 
Algos^ and also those relating to such deviations from the 
normal life cycle as apo^my or apospory, may be regarded 
as lending support to this view, which, in contrast to the 
theory of antithetic alternation, has been called that of 
homologous alternation. Without entering farther into 
the discussion of these alternative theories, for which the 
literature of the subject must be consulted, it may be 
pointed out that on the latter view the strobiloid forms of 
Pteridophyta would not necessarily be regarded as primitive 
relatively to the large-leaved forms, and also that the early 
stages of the origin of the sporophyte in the two cases 
may have proceeded on different Imag 

Another question of great interest, which can only be 
touchy may fitly close the consideration 

of this division of the Vegetable Kingdom, concerns the 
^deame as to. the derivation of higher groups from the 
P^ridophyta. The most important positive evidence on 
this point appears to indicate that t^ most ancient 
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Gymnosperms were derived from the Filicales rather than 
from any other phylum of the Vascular Cryptogams. A 
number of extinct forms are known intermediate between 
the Ferns and the Cycads, and classed as Gycadofilices, some 
of which, when their reproduction is more fully known, 
may have to be classed with the Filicales rather than with 
the Gymnosperms. These forms wiU, however, be found 
discussed in the articles treating of extinct plants and the 
Gymnosperms, but their recognition wiU serve to emphasize, 
in conclusion, the important position the Pteridophyta hold 
with regard to the existing flora. 

Authoeities. — Scott. StructwraZ Botan/y: Floioerless Plants, 
London, 1896 ; Studies in Fossil Botomy, Edinburgh, 1900. — 
■^Campbell. Mosses amd Ferns. London, 1895. — *Englbr and 
Peantl. Die Ncdvrlichen PflanzenfamMUn. Theil i. Abth. 4. 
Leipzig, 1898-1902. — Bo wee. ‘‘Studies in the Morphology of 
Spore-Producing Members,’* Phil. Trans, B. 1894, 1896, 1897, 
and 1899. — Hookee and Baker. Synopsis Filicitm. London, 
1874. — Bakee. Fern Allies. London, 1887. — Christ. BU 
FamJcrdutcr der 3rde. Jena, 1897. — Seward. Fossil Botany. 
Vol. i. Cambridge, 1898. — In those works marked with an asterisk 
copious references to the recent literature of the subject will be 
foiuid. (w. H. L.) 

Public Hea.lth. — ^Few branches of law have ex- 
panded more rapidly than the law of public health. Pre- 
mising that the Local Government Act, 1894, transferred 
to urban and rural district councils, elected by ballot by 
the parochial electors, the powers of the existing urban and 
rural sanitary authorities, and also conferred on such councils 
certain powers related to public health {e.g., the execution 
of the Acts as to petroleum and infant life protection), 
we may commence with the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1890, and the Public Health Act, 189C. The 
first of tiiese statutes confers enlarged powers on such 
local authorities as choose to adopt it — the right of 
adoption being general in the case of urban authorities, 
and in that of rural authorities limited to certain spocifiod 
provisions unless it is extended by the Local Government 
Board. The adoption is effected by a resolution 2 >a'‘*f 8 od 
at a meeting of the local authority convened by special 
notice for the purpose, and a copy of the resolution is 
required to be sent to the Local Government Board, and — 
where certain parts of the Acts are adoi)ted — to the 
Board of Trade and the Home Office. After some general 
provisions, the Act deals successively with (i.) danger or 
obstruction caused by telegraph, teleiffiono, lighting, 
railway signalling, and other wires ; (ii.) sewers, sanitary 
conveniences, and similar matters; and (iii.) music and 
dancing licences. A word may be said in regard to each 
of these sections in turn, (i.) Urban authorities are em- 
powered to make by-laws for the prevention of danger 
or obstruction to the public from wires of the class in- 
dicate and any apparatus connected with their erection. 
Provision may be made for the inspection of such wires, and 
offerers against by-laws are liable to penalties on con- 
viction by a court of summary jurisdiction, subject to an 
appeal to quarter sessions-; and the court may also order 
‘the removal of any wire or apparatus so placed as to con- 
stitute a contravention. The by-laws before taking effect 
must have been submitted to, and confirmed by, the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade may exempt from 
the operation of such by-laws for a maximum period of 
five years from their confirmation any wires, &c., already 
erected. But any danger arising from an exempted wire 
may be dealt vrith on appUcarion to a court of summary 
juradiction. None of the above provisions applies to 
wires belonging to the Fostmaster-Qeneral, or undertakings 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, or is to interfere vrith 
the working of mines lyi^ under or adjacent to any 
afreet along or across which wires have been stretched, 
(ii.) Injurious matters, chemical refuse, waste steam, 
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are not to be turned, or allowed to pass into drains j the 
local authority is enabled to make communications with, 
or repair drains at the owner’s or occupier’s expense, and 
also to make by-laws regulating the provision and main- 
tenance of sanitary conveniences in manufactories and 
elsewhere; common courts and passages are to be kept 
clean ; medical of&cers and inspectors of nuisances are 
empowered to seize, and justices to condemn all unsound 
“ articles intended for the food of man ” which are sold, 
or exposed or being prepared for sale within the district 
of any local authority, and the licence of the occupier of 
any slaughter-house who is convicted of the sale of any meat 
unfit for food may be revoked ; hoardings are to be set 
up during the progress of buildings ; cellars under streets 
are to be kept in good repair, and safe means of ingress 
to and egress from places of public resort, such as 
churches, chapels, or theatres, are to be provided. Similar 
provision is made for the safety of platforms on public 
occasions, and of whirligigs, swings, and shootings galleries. 
Urban authorities are enabled to provide refuges in streets, 
cabmen’s shelters, and public clocks, (iii.) Places to be 
used for public dancing, music, &c., are to be licensed by the 
licensing authority of the district in which they are carried 
on. The licences are granted annually in October, except in 
Middlesex, where, under the Music and Dancing Licences 
(Middlesex) Act, 1894, they may be granted at any time. 

The Public Health Act, 1896, abolishes the old system 
of quarantine, and empowers the Local Government Board 
Notifica^ *0 make regulations as to the landing of in- 
Uonof fected persons from ships. Elaborate pro- 
infectious vision has been made for the notification of 
diseases. iiifectious diseases by the Infectious Diseases 
(ITotification) Acts, 1889 and 1899. The former statute 
was originally adoptive only, but it has now been ex- 
tended by the latter to every district in England or Wales 
— in London notification has been compulsory since 1891. 
For the purposes of these Acts ‘‘infectious disease” 
means smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, membranous croup, 
erysipelas, scarlatina or scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid, 
enteric, relapsing, continued or puerperal fevers, as well 
as any other infectious disease which, by a resolution duly 
passed by the local authority, and sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board, is declared to be included within the 
definition. When any such disease occurs in any building 
used for human habitation, or in any ship, boat, tent, 
van, shed or similar structure (other than Crown buildings, 
or ships, vessels, or boats belonging to any foreign Govern- 
ment), the fact must be notified to the medical ofi5.cer of 
health of the district. The duty of giving this notifica- 
tion is imposed, first on the head of the house to which 
the patient belongs, failing whom, on the nearest relative 
present, and on 1^ default on the person in charge of, or 
in attendance on, the patient, and on his default on the 
occupier of the building. Any medical practitioner visit- 
ing the patient is also bound to give notice. Beference 
should ^so be made to the following statutes : the In- 
fectious Disease (Prevention) Act, 1890, provides for the 
inspection of dairies, and the cleansing and disinfecting of 
premises, and under the Public Health (Ports) Act, 1896, 
the Local Government Board may by order assign to any 
port sanitary authority powers or duties arising under this 
statute. The Isolation Hospitals Act, 1893, enables 
county councils to promote the establishment of hospitals 
for the reception of patients suffering from infectious 
diseases; the deansmg of Persons Act, 1897, enables 
local authorities to permit persons who apply to them, on 
the ground that they are infested with vermin, to have 
the gratuitous use of cleansing apparatus; and the 
Vaccination Act, 1898, profoundly modified the law as to 
vaccination. 
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In addition to these statutes, account has to be taken 
of a large body of legislation which relates indirectly 
to the law of public health, or at least comes well within 
its range of operation. It deals with a very great variety 
of subjects, and only a comparatively slight sketch of its 
results need be given here. The Factories and Workshops 
Act, 1895, extended the Factory Acts to laundries and 
docks, and enlarged the powers of com'ts of summary 
jurisdiction to provide for the safety of these establish- 
ments, especially as regards protection from fire. The 
Coal Mines Iteration Act, 1896, aims at the prevention 
of accidents due to inflammable gas and coal-dust in coal 
mines. The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, enabled local 
authorities to make by-laws providing inter alia for the 
licensing, inspection, and sanitary condition of seamen’s 
lodgings. The Bivers Pollution Prevention (Borders 
Councils) Act, 1898, enables joint committees of English 
and Scottish county councils of counties on both sides of 
the Border (viz., Northumberland and Cumberland in 
England, and Dumfries, Roxburgh, and Berwick in 
Scotland) to exercise the powers of the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act, 1876, in relation to any river or tributary 
which is partly in England and partly in Scotland — ^an 
expression including the Tweed. The Dangerous Per- 
formances Act, 1897, extends the earlier Act, 1879, 
which prohibited the employment in dangerous perform- 
ances of children under 14 years of age, to boys under 
16 and girls under 18, and also provides that, except 
where an accident causing actual bodily harm occurs, no 
prosecution may be instituted under either of the statutes 
without the consent in writing of the chief ofi&cer of police 
of the police area in which the offence is committed. The 
Infant Life Protection Act, 1897, which requires persons 
retaining for reward more than one infant under five, for 
nursing or maintenance for more than forty-eight hours, to 
notify the fact to the local authority, imposes upon local 
authorities the duty of instituting inquiries whether there 
are any persons residing within their districts who come 
within the Act, and empowers them to appoint male or 
female inspectors for the purpose of enforcing its pro- 
visions. Lastly, reference may be made to the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals ) Act, 1894, which consolidated the law 
on this subject. 

London . — ^Down to the year 1891 London was governed, 
in matters of public health, by a series of special 
statutes and by provisions in the general statutes, the 
scope of which is explained in the article on Public 
HBAmH in vol. xx. of this Encyclopaedia. The law 
as to the metropolis was, however, consolidated, and 
is now regulated by the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. The authorities for the execution of the Act were, 
for the City of London, the Corporation, the vestries of 
the larger and the district boards of some of the smaller 
parishes, and certain boards of guardians. Under the 
Local Government Act, 1899, the powers of each existing 
vestry and district board are transferred to the council of 
the borough cotaprising the area within the jurisdiction of 
such vestry and district board ; and the borough councils 
take over certain of the powers of the county council 
(c.^., as to street obstruction and the registration of dairy- 
men) and exercise concurrent jurisdiction with it in other 
matters. Provision is made for the appointment of 
medical ofiflcers of health and sanitary inspectors, ttie 
medical oflflcer is for some purposes placed on the footing 
of a district poor-law medic^ oflflcer, and he cannot be 
removed without the consent of the Local Government 
Board. In its structure and substance the PuhHc H^lth 
(London) Act, 1891, which consists of 144 sections, 
closely resembles the general Acts. The principal matters 
with which it deals are: (i.) nuisances, general and 
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particular ; (ii.) Tvorkshops, bakehouses, and dairies ; 

(iii.) removal of refuse; (iv.) water-closets, &c. ; (v.) 
food and water; (\i.) infectious diseases and epidemics; 
(vii.) hospitals and ambulances ; (viii.) mortuaries ; (ix.) 
lodging- tents and underground rooms ; (x.) legal pro- 
ceedings, ax^peals, and inquiries. On some of these 
subjects a few notes may be added, (i.) Nuisances . — ^It 
is the duty of every sanitary authority to inspect its 
district for nuisances. Certain nuisances, chiefly relating 
to the insanitary condition of jnemises, cisterns, closets, <fec., 
may be abated summarily. The authority, on complaint 
by one of its officers or by any member of the public, if 
satisfied of the existence of the nuisance, serves a notice 
to abate it on the person in fault ; and if this is not 
complied with, it may be enforced, under liability to a 
fine, by a nuisance order made by petty sessions. If the 
nuisance order includes a prohibition or closing order or 
requires structural alterations, an appeal lies to quarter 
sessions. The sanitary authority may also apply to the 
High Court for abatement of nuisances. Large powers of 
dealing with particular nuisances are given, (ii.) Worh- 
skops^ hakekx>useSj and dairies. — The sanitary authority 
may order lime-washing and cleansing of workshops, other 
than bakehouses, to which some of the provisions of the 
Factory Acts are applied. The Local Government Board 
(in lieu of the Privy Council, 49 and 50 Yict. c. 32, s. 9) 
may make orders as to dairies, (iii.) Removal of refuse . — 
The^ sanitary authority is to clean streets and footways 
(which occupiers and owners are relieved of their duty of 
sweeping) and also remove house refuse, and any dustman 
demanding a fee or gratuity for removing dust is liable 
to a fine of 20s. The sanitary authority is also bound, if 
required, to remove trade refuse on payment of a reasonable 
sum. (v.) Food and water. — Provision is made for the 
inspection, seizure, and destruction of unsound food of 
any description intended for man. An occupied house 
■without proper water supply is deemed a nuisance liable 
to be dealt with summarily, and if a dwelling-house is 
deemed unfit for human habitation, new houses are not to 
be occupied until after the water supply is certified ; and 
a water company on cutting off a consumer’s supply is to 
give notice to the sanitary authority. Petty sessions, on 
complaint by the sanitary authority, may close polluted 
weUs whether public or private, (vi.) Infectious diseases 
and ^idemics. — The provisions as to notification are 
practically identical with those under the general Acts. 
Elaborate provision is made for dealing with dangerous 
infectious diseases. Premises for disinfection, disinfectants, 
and carriages for removal are to be supplied. The medical 
ofllcer of health or any medical man may order the dis- 
section of houses. The sanitary authority must house 
tree of charge persons temporarily removed for disinfection, 
and pa.y for unnecessary damage and for articles destroyed. 
Penalties are imposed for throwing infectious rubbish into 
ash-pits and for letting an infectious house without proper 
disimection. (vii.) Hospitals and ambulamces. — Sanitary 
authonties may provide hospitals, recover their costs of 
maintaining non-infectious patients in them, and, with 
sanction, provide temporary supplies of medicine and 
medical assistance to the poorer mhabitants. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board may provide landing-places, vessels, 
ambulances, (fcc, (viii.) Mortwvries. — Every sanitary 
authority IS to provide a mortuary, and may, and if 
required by the county council must, provide a posUnortem 
room, not at a workhouse. Places for holding inquests 
and for preser^g unidentified dead bodies are also to be 
provided, (ix.) Lodging-tents and underground rooms . — 
Ihe sanitary authority is to make by-laws as to lodgings 
and may make by-laws as to tents and vans, which, if in 
such a state as to be a nuisance, may be dealt with 
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summarily. Underground rooms are not to be let or 
occupied as dwellings unless they satisfy certain stringent 
req'uirements prescribed by the Act as to height, drainage, 
ventilation, &c. Provision is made for the enforcement 
of this prohibition, and, in case of two convictions within 
three months, the court may order the room to be closed, 
(x.) Legal proceedings, appeals, inquiries. — A general 
power of entry on premises for the purposes of the Act 
is given to the sanitary authority. The county council 
has power to prosecute offenders on default by the sanitary 
authority ; and the Local Government Board, on complaint 
by the county council, may also interfere. There is a 
general appeal under the Act from magistrates to quarter 
sessions, and from notices by or acts of the sanitary 
authority to the county council. Inquiries by the Local 
Government Board are to be held under the provisions of 
the Public Health Act, 1875. 

Besides the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, it is 
necessary to note that the law of public health in London 
is also affected by a number of later statutes relating to 
the metropolis alone. Thus the Baths and Wash-houses 
Act, 1896, allows closed swimming-baths to be used 
gratuitously for music and dancing in London with the 
licence of the London County Council. Tho Canals 
Protection (London) Act, 1898, empowers the county 
i council to require a canal company to protect dangerous 
places on its canal. 

Scotland. — The various statutes relating to public 
health in Scotland are now consolidated and amended by 
the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, which, together 
with the Infectious Diseases Notification Act, 1889 
{u. sup.), and the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, 
constitutes the statutory law of Scottish sanitary adminis- 
tration. The central authority is the Local Oovornment 
Board for Scotland. The local authorities are — (i.) in 
burghs under the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, the 
town council or burgh commissioners ; (ii.) in other burgliH, 
the town council or board of police ; (iii.) in districts where 
the county is divided into districts, the district committee ; 
(iv.) in counties not so divided, tho county council. Tho sub- 
stantive provisions are similar to those of tho Englissh Acts. 

Ireland. — Most of the English Acts apply to Ireland 
with modifications and adaptations. See the following 
statutes: Infectious Diseases (Notification) Acts, 1889 
and 1890 ; Cleansing of Persons Act, 1897. The collective 
title, “Public Health (Ireland) Acts, 1878 to 1896,” was 
by the Short Titles Act, 1896 (59 and 60 Viet. c. 14) 
given to the consolidating Act of 1878, tho Act of 1890, 
and the Act of 1896. See also the Local Govornmont 
Act, 1898, §§ 32, 105, schedule 5. The most important 
of these statutes is the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1896, 
59 and^ 60 Viet. c. 54, which invested rural siinitary 
authorities "with the powers and duties of urban authorities. 
The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1 900, gives power to tho 
Local Government Board for Ireland to determine tho 
area of charge in respect of certain special expenses. 

United States. — ^It is within the police power of each 
state to legislate on such subjects as adulteration, con- 
tagious diseases, quarantine, vaccination. 

AUTH0UITIES.--Eiigli8lx: Glen. Public Health Acts. London, 
12th edition, 1899,— Lttmley. Public Health Acts. London, 6th 
edition, 1890.— Fitzgeeald. Public Health Acts. London, 7th 
1896. — Hunter. Open Spaces. London, 1890. — Hxtnt. 
London Local Government, London, 1897. — Hunt. London Govern- 
Tmnt Act, 1899, London, 1899. — Maomobran, Lushington, and 
Naldrett. London Government Ad, 1899, London, 1899. — ■ 
Shaw's Vaccination Mcmual, London. 1899. Scottish : Mao- 
uouoall and Murray. Harndboofe of Public Health, Edinburgh, 
tosh : Vanston. Public Health in Irelamd, Dublin, 1892?— 
Vanston s Public Health Supplemimt, Dublin, 1897. American : 
BouviBB. Law Diet,, ed. Rawle. London and Boston, 1897. 

(a. W. E.) 
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Publishing:.— Under the description of Book- 
selling, the earlier volumes of the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
(ninth ed., vol. iv. pp. 39, 40) dealt summarily with the early 
history of what is now known as publishing. It is, 
A cban not quite correct in modern times to 

publishing and bookselling as identical. 

The publisher now confines his energies entirely 
to the production and publication of books, while the 
bookseller retails them to the public. By this division a 
larger constituency is reached, as the bookseller’s counter 
is considered the best medium through which a book can 
be seen and advertised. 

Before dealing with the present system of publishing, 
it will be best, if only for comparison, to sketch briefly 
some of the methods of publishing which were in vogue 
during the later part of the 18th and the early part of the 
19th century, before the severance of the seller from the 
producer of books. Formerly, by a system of association, 
the principal booksellers produced for themselves most of 
the books they sold, and in many cases they employed the 
authors to write them. Dr Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, 
as well as many other well-known authors, were so engaged. 
By this system of co-operative publishing, prices were 
fixed, discounts regulated, and all trade questions easily 
adjusted. The cost of producing a book was borne by 
this circle of publisher-booksellers, who were called 
partners, and the books thus produced were usually of 
a popular character, such as dictionaries, natural histories, 
encyclopaedias, and general educational literature. The 
interests in these works were frequently divided and sub- 
divided into lots or shares, which, in the case of an 
expensive book, or of one for which a large circulation 
was anticipated, were sometimes very numerous and often 
formed a complex arithmetical problem. These divisions 
or shares in a book sometimes consisted of as many as 
300 different lots. On the title-page of the first edition 
of Johnson’s Lives of tlie Poets there were the names of 
thirty-six of these associated booksellers, and on the second 
edition of the same work, forty-two. The follovdng extract 
from a trade catalogue sale which was held at the London 
Coffee House, Ludgate Hill, in 1805, will illustrate this 
curious custom : — 


One 160th Johnson’s Dictioimry sold for £23 5 0 
16 7/8 books in 3000 Pope’s Works ,, 6 6 0 

15 books in 1000 Sterne’s Works ,, 11 0 0 


And in a division by the partners of Cruden’s Concord- 
ance the fractions of shares into which this once very 
popular book was divided were as follows : — 


3 21i 1 7 

52 1500 18 60 


527 
338 gp 

1000 ' 


This partnership in the copyright of a book led to fre- 
quent meetings on the jjart of the proprietors to discuss 
new issues and divide profits. These transactions were 
usually accompanied by a dinner, which in later years 
developed into a trade usage, every publisher of importance 
during the last half of the 19th century giving at least 
one dinner in each year to his customers. This custom was 
continued until 1897, Messrs E. Bentley & Son being the 
last publishers to give a trade dinner, a year previous to 
their incorporation with Messrs Macmillan <fc Co. in 1898, 
Mr John Murray’s trade sale dinner was discontinued in 
1887, and Messrs Longman <fc Co.’s in 1872. On those 
occasions books were offered at a considerable reduction 
from the ordinary cost prices. The invitation to these 
dinners was always by a sale catalogue, which was sent out 
to^ “a select number of booksellers of London and West- 
minster,” and which in its shape and character, for nearly 
200 years, showed little change, the earliest known being 
dated 1704. They were always on thick woven folio paper. 


with broad margins for figures, with some such formulary 
as the following printed on the first page : — “ Beginning at 
nine in the morning, w’hen the whole company shall be 
entertained with a breakfast, and at noon with a good 
dinner and a glass of wine, and then proceed with the sale, 
to finish that evening.” 

From this early period dowm to the middle of the 1 9th 
century the stock sold at these sales consisted largely of 
miscellaneous books, besides those which the pubhsher- 
bookseUer himself partly controlled. After that date the 
shares of most of these partnership books w’ere either 
bought up by one partner or through the lapse of time 
became worthless, the old methods gradually died out, and 
the publisher, as we know him, became the sole producer 
of the works which the booksellers sold. 

There were, however, during the first half of the 19th 
century several great publishing houses, some of whom still 
exist, who, with foresight and discretion, issued many of 
their publications on their own responsibility, notably the 
house of Longmans, who speculated large sums in the 
works of Wordsworth, Moore, Macaulay, and also in the 
issue of the Edinhwrgh Review. This was true also of 
John Murray, who paid immense sums to Lord Byron, 
Scott, Crabbe, Irving, HaHam, Southey, and to the writers 
in the Quarterly Review. The same business methods 
existed in the houses of Blackwood, Colburn, Constable, 
Eivingtons, A. & C. Black, and others, who displayed 
great knowledge of the requirements of that age, many of 
them making large fortunes. 

This complete centralization of the publisher’s responsi- 
bility developed many changes, some of them considerably 
influencing fibe relation of the author to the publisher as 
well as the position of the publisher to the bookseller. 
There also grew up conditions in these trades which 
eventually led to the formation of protection societies for 
the author, the publisher, and the bookseller. 

The old-established publishers, being in many instances 
men of culture and education, gathered round them authors 
of position and renowm, with whom they became on 
intimate terms. A personal relationship was thus fostered 
which frequently resulted in business suggestions beneficial 
to both author and publisher. This is further illustrated 
in the published lives of the Murrays, the Blackwoods, of 
Daniel Macmillan, and Adam Black, as well as in the 
biographies of authors themselves. The great commercial 
prosperity which was associated with this and a later period 
induced many men of enterprise and capital to enter the 
publishing trade, with the result that tluough the multi- 
plicity of publishers a competition arose for file successful 
writer, which, although enriching the author, has occasion- 
ally severed many pleasant social relationships. There are, 
however, still many exceptions to this condition of affairs. 

The changes which have affected the publishing trade 
from time to time are well illustrated by the difference in 
the position of the publishers’ readers — those 
men of letters who assist and advise 
publisher in the literary side of his business. 

In the time of Dr Johnson, when the publisher was 
practically no more than a bookseller, and publishing 
mainly consisted in combinations of booksellers to share 
expenses, there was very little room for independence in 
the position of their literary advisers. Indeed, at that 
time the publisher’s reader, so far as he existed, was 
practically the publisher’s “hack,” engaged in odds and 
ends of literary work at a very insufficient stipend, and 
subject at times to actual indignities at the hand of his 
employer. In some such position Johnson himself served 
Cave at St John’s Gate, Clerkenwellj and most of the 
booksellers could claim the assistance of a ready man of this 
description, though rarely, of course, of equai distinction. 

S. VIIL — II 
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Gradually, however, as the business of publishing assumed 
a different complexion, there was a tendency for each 
bookseller to act for himself, and little literary cliques 
were gathered around the different houses, ready to advise 
and assist. In this way the Qmrteriies sprang into 
existence, and rivalry became more direct and more lively 
between the different houses. Then each house sought to 
become the exclusive publisher to the best writers of the 
day, and the duties of the publisher’s adviser became more 
extensive. He was often something of a go-between from 
publisher to author, and himself a writer of distinction 
and high reputation. Scott’s relation to the BaUantynea 
and Gifford’s to Murray are almost inseparable from many 
of the associations of the publisher’s reader: they read 
manuscripts and advised upon proposals, consulted with 
writers, and represented the literary conscience and judg- 
ment of the firms, to whom they stood as friendly sponsors. 
But the development did not stop there. “The mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease ” increased so rapidly in 
number and pertinacity that it soon became necessary for 
every house to keep in constant employ at least one, and 
often several advisers, who should read the manuscripts 
and report upon their quality. By the beginning of the 
’thirties this custom was universal; and the reader was 
also expected to suggest schemes and help to carry them 
througL Charles Whitehead, for example, a Bohemian 
of the old school, was responsible to the he served 
for the suggestion that Charles Dickens should be asked 
to write T/ie Fichoick Papers to accompany a series of 
projected illustrations by Seymour. In this way the 
position of “ reader ” often became a very responsible one, 
and gave many meritorious but undistinguished men of 
letters a chance of affording their first opportunity to 
writers who were soon to outstrip them alike in commercial 
value and in literary reputation. Thus it was Mr Smith 
Williams, the reader, who induced Mr George Smith 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) to publish Jane Byre, Then, as 
the competition among publishers became more acute, 
and the business gave wider opportunities for taste and 
culture, the status of the “reader” naturally advanced 
pari pasm, A man of judgment and executive skill was 
able to indicate to a promising writer faults which might 
easily be remedied and qualities which should be culti- 
vated ; courtesies of *this kind made for business, and so 
there grew up a new rivahy between house and house, 
who vied with one another in securing the best advice 
available. 

These were the golden days in the history of the 
publisher’s reader, and they were perhaps at their zenith in 
the middle ’seventies. Then Mr John Morley, for example, 
advised Messrs Macmillan, and Mr George Mere^th 
M^rs Chapman k Hall; and several of the most distin- 
gui^ed writers of our day bear testimony to the invaluable 
advice which they received from these gentlemen at the 
outset of their own careers, advice extending to a detailed 
examination of their manuscripts, and elaborate suggestions 
for their improvement and alteration. The recent increase, 
however, in the number of publishers, and the purely 
mercantile nature of certain developments in the business, 
seem not unlik ely in the future to undermine the position 
of the ^‘reader,” and to render him once more a mere 
appanage of the office. This change of front is, no doubt, 
chiefly attributable to the growing tendency to neglect 
the old and intimate personal relations between publisher 
and author, and to entrust the whole of the business 
arrangements to a literary agent or middleman, who under- 
takes the entire conduct of a manuscript from the time it 
leaves the author’s hand until the day of its publication, 
arranges the author’s contract, and collects his dues. The 
result of this innovation, however effectually it may relieve 


the writer of business anxieties, has undoubtedly been to 
separate author from publisher, and very often to deprive 
the author of the advantage of the publisher’s experience 
in the way of advice and direction. In this way the 
“reader” has lost the better part of his occupation. 
Instead of being a cultured expert, prompting the writer 
with suggestions, he tends to become a sharp man of 
business, acquainted with the “ sales ” of every successful 
author, and the sums which it is safe to adventure in 
advance of publication, and the young and inexperienced 
writer seems likely to find less and less literary assistance 
within the walls of a publishing house. 

There are naturally several branches of publishing into 
which this rather illiberal competition cannot enter, and 
here the more humane functions of the literary adviser are 
stiU unimpaired. The fields of helles lettres^ criticism, 
bibliography, scientific and (perhaps) educational literature 
are exempt from the present stress of the market, and it 
is here that we must look for the preservation of the 
calmer and more dignified spirit of business. Here the 
“ reader ” has still his place and his opportunity. But in 
the wider field of general publishing his position has 
almost certainly passed its meridian, and only a complete 
change in the nature of business methods can restore it to 
the privileges and satisfactions which it once enjoyed. 

Competition among publishers for the successful author 
assisted in the establishment about 1880 of the literary 
agent. The business of these literary agencies, 
of which there are about ten, is to dispose of an Jiteraty 
author’s MS. to the highest purchaser, to arrange agenZ 
for the serial issue of the work, to negotiate and 
settle the American and foreign editions, to keep the 
author’s accounts, and to act as the intermediary between 
him and the publisher, for which ho charges a commission. 
Some publishers resent this interference, and will not 
consider a MS. coming through these sources; but the 
demand for the work of a popular writer is always great, 
and through the prices obtained by means of the literary 
agent an author is stimulated to give quantity ratlxcr than 
excellence of work, thereby frequently enriching himself at 
the expense of his reputation. 

Growing up about the same time and covering some- 
what the same ground as the literary agent is the Society 
of Authors. This society, which owed its in- 
ception mainly to the initiative of Sir Walter 
Besant, was established in 1883, and from its Society, 
commencement met with a considerable amount 
of support from the workers in literature. Lord Tennyson 
became its first president, and Lord Lytton, Matthew 
Arnold, Huxley, Tyndall, and Dr Martinoau wore among 
its 36 vice-presidents. The registered office of the society 
is 39 Old Queen Street,, Storey’s Gate, S.W. Its accredited 
organ, Th^ Author, was established in May 1890, and 
has a circulation of over 2000 copies; tlio subscription 
to the society is £1, Is. per annum, or 10 guineas for 
a life membership. In the first year of its existence 
it had only 68 paying members; it now has over 1300. 
The main principles of the society are : (1) the main- 
tenance, definition, and defence of literary and musical 
property ; (2) the consolidation and amendment of the 
law of domestic copyright ; (3) the promotion of inter- 
national copyright. The society has grown with ita 
requirements, and now not only aims at defining and 
establishing the principles and methods of publishing, 
but examines agreements and advises authors as to the 
best publishers for their purpose* It looks through and 
caref^y examines publishers’ accounts and estimates for 
printing and production ; it takes action on behalf of its 
members for the recovery of MSS. ; and will for a small 
fee give a criticsal report upon the work of young 
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authors Submitted to it. Although not antagonistic to 
the literary agent, it warns the author who is starting on 
his career not to enter into contracts or dispose of his 
MS. before consulting the society, as in his preliminary 
efforts the advice of the Authors’ Society would be found 
useful. The great work of the society has been its con- 
tinual insistence on the value of hterary property and the 
right of the author to his share of profit. It has therefore 
laid down what it considers the heads under which 
the various methods of publishing should fall; these are i 
as follows: (1) sale outright; (2) limited sale; (3) the 
half-profits system ; (4) the royalty system ; (5) publication 
by commission. 

In discussing these proposals of the Authors’ Society separately, 
it must be understood that variations may take place by agree- 
ment between author and publisher in any of the several depart- 
ments, and the various arrangements are here explained rather 
than suggested as a system to bo adopted for publishing. “With 
.regard to sale oiUriglit much might be urged, both for and against. 
It is not an infrequent occurrence for an author, who has probably 
put his most original work into his first book, to be unable 
to find ' a publisher. Cases might be mentioned where, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, an author has disposed of the copy- 
right of his book for a nominal sum, and the work has after- 
wards turned out a surprising success. To the credit of the 
publishers, this success has generally been recognized by further 
payments, but legally the author has no further claim. It is 
therefore suggested that if an author considers his work to be 
one of merit, he should not dispose of his rights in the book. If, 
however, the axithor cannot afford to wait the verdict of the public, 
he is sometimes compelled to accept the beat price offered for his 
MS. On the other hand, by sale outright the author dispenses 
with all future trouble, and the loss, if any, falls upon the pub- 
lisher, who, in order to make his investment a satisfactory one, 
must do his best to make the book a success by reviews, advertise- 
mont, and through trade mediums. These advantages should be 
a considerable help to a yomig author. 

The method of Iknitcd sales is not often adopted. It is an 
arrangement bv which an author -sells to a publisher the right of 
producing his book for a limited period for a stated sum, or sells 
a limited number of copies at an agreed price. Neither of these 
methods is considered desirable, and should never be undertaken 
without an agreement. 

The half -profits system is less objectionable. According to this 
plan, the publisher produces the book at his own risk, and the net 
profits are divided in half or on an agreed ratio between author 
and publisher. Under this system tiie cost of production and 
a(lvorti.«iing is mot before any profit can accrue. This method 
should not, however, be undertaken unless the axithor knows well 
the integrity of the publisher with whom he is dealing, as under 
tills arrangement it is possible for the publisher to take discounts 
in which the author does not share. 

By far the most satisfactory system and the one most generally 
ado})tod is the royedty i^jst&m^ by which the publisher produces 
the book at his own cost and pays the author a royalty upon each 
copy sold. Those royalties vary from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent., 
and in very exceptional casos to 30 per cent., according to the 
reputation of the author and the anticipated sale of the book. 
Sometimes by arrangement a royalty is paid upon all copies sold 
over and above a certain number, or after the cost of production 
has been covered, but none of these methods should be undertaken 
without an agreement legally drawn up and duly signed. Most 
of the loading novelists now publish on the royalty system, as by 
this they receive a larger return for their literary property. Fre- 
quently it is arrangea that an author shall receive a large sum 
on depositing the MS. with the publisher, or on publication, on 
account of royalties, which in the case of a popular novelist will 
amount to thousands of pounds. 

The method puUishmg on , commission is generally adopted 
when an author has opportunities for producing his book himself. 
By this method the work is issued at the expense and risk of the 
author, and the publisher or agent is paid by a commission on all 
copies sold, and also on the cost of production, should this be 
undertaken by the publisher , or agent. Provided the book is a 
successful one, this method is, from a financial point of view, the 
most satisfactory to an author ; for should he have time and oppor- 
tunity to see the book through the press, he takes all the inter- 
m^iate profits, and also the commission on production ; hut it 
has the objection that a publisher may not throw his energies 
into the sale of a commissaon book to the same extent that he 
would if it were issued upon the royalty system, or if he had him- 
self bought the copyright 

In all these mewods of publishing, care should be taken in 
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drawing up agreements, and also, where, possible, the copyright 
should remain in the possession of the author. The success of a 
book can frequently be traced not only to the effective way a 
publisher produces it, but also to the way he advertises it, and to 
the channels through which he causes his advertisements to pass ; 
so that the selection of a publisher is an important matter. It is 
a fact that the name of a particular publisher on the title-page of 
a book is a guarantee that the book has been well considered before 
being issued ; this has a great effect with the bookseller who stocks 
it, and also with the public who buy. 

Undoubtedly one of the great factors in publishing, 
besides an exact knowledge of what to publish, is to 
bring before the book-buyer the particular character of 
book that he can use, without undue waste of either 
money or energy ; and this can be done best by judicious 
advertising, and through the intelligent bookseller. 

To the author as well as the publisher one of the 
principal difidculties is the disposal of the books that ' 
do not sell, that is, to use the usual trade term, 
of “Remainders.” With the consent of the 
author these are generally either sold by public 
auction or privately to a trader known as a remainder- 
buyer. Books so sold fetch a purely nominal sum, some- 
times not amounting to the cost of the paper upon which 
they are printed. Some publishers prefer sending their 
unsaleable stock back to the paper mills to be repulped, 
rather than that they should be sold in this unsatisfactory 
manner. It has sometimes happened that a book sold out 
in this way has found its real place in a cheaper market, 
and a fresh and quite unexpected demand for the book 
has been created. In no case, however, should a book be 
remaindered until two years after its publication. 

Although established after both the Authors’ and Book- 
sellers’ Association, still, as the predominant partner in the 
trades coming between the author and the public, it would 
be right to treat here of the origin and work of the 
Publishers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. This 
association was established in 1896, and had as its first 
president Mr C, J. Longman. It has a membership of 
I about YO, consisting of all the principal London and 
provincial publishers. The objects of the association are 
to promote and protect by all lawful means the interests 
of the publishers of Great Britain and Ireland. The work 
undertaken and accomplished has been varied 
and useful, and in its results has affected the 
publishers themselves as well as the book trade meat. 
generally. Amongst the most important ques- 
tions discussed have been the stopping of colonial piracies, 
copyright, bibliography, trade terms, and publication agree- 
ments. The following are the principal clauses from a 
draft agreement between author and publisher drawn up 
by the association, which has received legal sanction and 
upon which agreements may be founded for publishing 
upon the royalty system: — 

The publisher shall at his own risk and expense, and with due 
diligence, produce and publish the work, and use his best endeav- 
ours to sell the same. ^ .... 

The author guarantees to the publisher that the said work is m 
no way whatever a violation of any existing copyright, and that 
it contains nothing of a libellous or scandalous character, and that 
he will indemnify the publisher from all suits, claims, and pro- 
ceedings, damages, and costs which may be made, taken, or in- 
curred by or against him on the ground that the work is an 
infringement of copyright, or contains anything libellous or 
scandalous. . , . 

The publisher shall, during the legal term of copyright, have 
the exclusive right of producing and publishing the work in the 
English language throughout the world. The publisher shall 
have the entire control of the publication and sale and terms 
of sale of the book, and the author shall not, during the con- 
tinuance of this agreement (without the consent of the pub- 
lisher), publish any abridgment, translation, or dramatized version 

of the work. , , . ix- 

The publisher agrees to pay the author the following royalties 
on the published price [these by arrangement]. 
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royalties shall he paid on any copies given away for review 
or other purposes. j. j-* 

The author agrees to revise the first and, if necessary, to edit 
and revise every subsequent edition of the work, and from time 
to time to supply any new matter that may be needful to keep 
the work up to date. 

The author agrees that all costs of corrections and alteranons 
in the proof sheets exceeding 25 per cent, of the cost of composition 
shall he deducted from the royalties payable to him. 

In the event of the author neglecting to revise an edition 
due notice shall have been given to him, or in the event of the 
author being unable to do so by reason of death or otherwise, the 
expense of revising and preparing each such future edition for 
press shall be borne by the author, and shall he deducted from the 
royalties payable to him. . , . ^ 

During the continuance of this agreement the copynght of the 
work shall be vested in the author [or publisher], who may he 
registered as the proprietor thereof accordingly. 

The publisher shall make up the account annually. 

If the publisher shall at the end of three yeara from the date 
of publication, or at any time thereafter, give notice to the author 
that in his opinion the demand for the work has ceased, or if the 
publisher shall for six months after the^ work is out of print 
decline or, after due notice, neglect to publish a new edition, then 
and in either of such cases this agreement shall terminate ; and 
on the determination of this agreement in the above or any other 
manner, the right to print and publish the work shall revert to 
the author, and the author, if not then registered, shall he entitled 
to be registered as the proprietor thereof, and to purchase from 
the publisher forthwith the plates or moulds and engravings (if 
any) produced specially for the work, at half cost of production, 
and whatever copies the publisher may have on hanu at cost of 
production ; and if the author does not within three months pur- 
chase and pay for the said plates or moulds, engravings, and 
copies, the publisher may at any time thereafter dispose of such 
plates or moulds, engravings, and copies, or melt the plates, 
paying to the author in lieu of royalties a percentage of the net 
proceeds of such sale. 

If any difference shall arise between the author and the pub- 
lisher touching the meaning of this agreement, or the rights or 
liabilities of the parties thereunder, the same shall he referred to 
the arbitration of two persons (one to be named by each party) or 
their umpire, in accordance with the provisions of the Arbitration 
Act, 1889. 

Much, business of an international chaiacter has also 
been undertaken by the association, especially in the im- 
portant work of organizing the International (Congresses of 
Publishers. The aim of these has been to promote and 
establish a true international friendship, so that if trade or 
other differences should arise in any country, they may 
be settled by the intervention of Ihe publishers in the 
particular country ; and also to extend the advantages of 
the Bern Convention by securing the adherence of those 
countries which have not yet joined (see Copykight), 
The first of these Congresses was held at Paris in 1896, 
the second at Brussels in 1897, the third at London in 
1899, and the fourth at Leipzig in* 1901. At all these 
Congresses questions were discussed, and in many cases 
settled, in a spirit which beneficially affected the trade of 
Great Britain and other countries, and which may go far 
to remove possible causes of future friction. 

One of the most important actions of the publishers, 
and one which has had a material bearing upon the book- 
selling trade of the United Kingdom, was the 
sys^m. a<ioption and enforcement of what is known as 
the IFet System^ which means that no bookseller 
may ^ve a discount to the public off the price at which a 
book is published when issued under this system. This 
arrangement was the subject of much discussion between 
authors, publishers, and booksellers, but eventually a modus 
operamdi was arrived at, which was deemed satisfactory to 
the various interests in question, and on 1st January 1900 
the system came into operation : publishers undertakmg 
to discontinue supplying any bookseller who gave a dis- 
count off the selling price of net books, and the booksellers, 
through their association, signing an agreement to fall in 
with Sie publishers’ proposals and to charge the published 
price, giving no discount. At the outset some of the 
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discount booksellers took exception to the coercive policy 
thus introduced, but their opposition gradually died out, 
owing to the iim stand taken by the publishers j and 
although some objections are still raised against the 
system, it is in the main accepted as the best solution 
of the discount difficulty yet proposed. The publishers 
have at present refused to take action as to discounts in 
regard to books published in any other way than on the 
net system. 

Many previous attempts had been made to grapple with 
the discount difficulty. In July 1850 twelve hundred book- 
sellers within 12 miles of the London General Post jjifscomU 
Office signed a stringent agreement not to sell 
below a certain price. This agreement was broken almost 
immediately. Another attempt was made in 1852 ; but at 
a meeting of distinguished men of letters resolutions were 
adopted declaring that the principles of the Booksellers’ 
Association of that period were opposed to free trade, and 
were tyrannical and vexatious in their operation. The 
question was eventually referred to a commission, consist- 
ing of Lord Campbell, Dean Milman, and George Grote, 
which decided that the regulations were unreasonable and 
inexpedient, and contrary to the freedom which ought to 
prevail in commercial transactions. An attempt was also 
made in 1869 to impose restrictions upon the retail book- 
seller; but these also failed, mainly through the want 
of decided action on the part of the publishers. Later 
success was undoubtedly due to the unity of purpose 
which animated all parties, and was made possible 
through the existence of both a publishers’ and booksellers’ 
association, the members of which worked in harmony 
and towards a definite and settled end. 

Besides the discount question, there have been many 
disturbing elements in the publishing and bookselling 
trade. Perhaps no greater change over took 
place than that which was brought about by tho Jove/f* 
Education Act of 1870, which caused a revolu- 
tion in educational literature, rendering most of tho then 
existing school-books practically useless, new educational 
methods taking the place of the old-fashioned system of 
questions and answers. Another change was brought 
about by the abolition of the three-volumo novel. It had 
always been the custom to issue works of fiction in several 
volumes. Richardson’s OlaHssa Harlowe was in 8 
volumes, Pielding’s Tom Joms in 6 volumes, and Sterne’s 
Tristram Sliamiy in 9 volumes; but during nearly tho 
whole of the 19th century, until 1897, three volumes 
were considered the regulation number for all novels. In 
1894 Mudie’s and Smith’s circulating libraries sent to the 
publishers a circular suggesting drastic changes in tho i)riccs 
of this mode of issue, which had the effect of gradually 
reducing the number of novels in this form ; and in thci last 
year of their existence, 1897, only four novels were thus 
published. Up to this time the 6s. volume was reserved for 
the cheap edition of a work first published in throe volumes, 
but the abolition of the latter opened the flood-gates for 
the publication of original fiction in one-volume form* 
The result has been a yearly growth in this department of 
literature, which now forms the principal stock of the 
general bookseller. To the popular novelist this change has 
been beneficial, as he at once appeals to the large majority 
of readera before the critics have had time to express their 
opinion, in one sense or another, which was hardly the 
case in the days of the three-volume novel. As illustrat- 
ing the large demand created by this form of issue, it may 
be mentioned that of Miss Corelli’s The Master Chrie- 
tian, published in 1900, nearly 260,000 copies have been 
sold ; and of Mr Hall Caine’s The Eternal City^ published 
in September 1901, over 120,000 copies were disposed of 
in six months in Great Britain alone. Other examx>Ics 
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of large sales might easily be cited. By this one-volume 
form of issuing novels the colonial boohselling trade has 
been greatly benefited, as it is now usual to publish simul- 
taneously with the English editions another edition entirely 
for sale in India and the Colonies. This trade is a very 
increasing one, and is considered an important factor in 
the sale of a book. 

The increase in the publication of very cheap editions 
has been a feature of recent years. Enormous numbers of 
low-priced (even sixpenny) editions of standard 
works have been issued, and this is notably the 
case with cheap reprints of books of which the 
copyright has just expired. New novels of good standing 
have also been first published in a sixpenny edition. 
Akin to this is the practice of publishing novels serially in 
the cheap monthly magazines, such as those which Messrs 
Harmsworth, Newnes, and Pearson have popularized. 

The number of books published in the United Kingdom 
somewhat declined between 1897 and 1902, the South 
African War and the death of Queen Victoria naturally 
affecting the book-market. In 1897 there were issued 
6244 new books; in 1898, 6008; in 1899, 5971; in 
1900, 5760; and in 1901, 4955. About 1500 in each 
year were fiction. 

Coining between the publisher and the retail bookseller is the 
important distributing agency of the wholesale hookaeller. It is 
m retailer looks for his miscellaneous 

h supplies, as it is simply impossible for him to stock 

our ng. one-half of the books published. In Paternoster Row, 
which has for over a hundred years been the centre of this indus- 
try, may be seen the collectors from the shops of the retail book- 
sellers, busily engaged in obtaining the books ordered by the 
book-buying public. It is also through these agencies that the 
countiy bookseller obtains his miscellaneous supplies. At the lead- 
ing house in this department of bookselling almost any book can be 
found, or information obtained concerning it. At one of these estab- 
lishments over 1,000,000 books are constantly kept in stock. It 
is here that the publisher calls first on showing or ** subscribing” 
a new book, a critical process, for by the number thus subscribed 
the fate of a book is sometimes determined. 

What may be termed the third partner in publishing and its 
ramification is the retail hookstller ; and to protect his interests 
there was established in 1890 a London Booksellers’ Society, which 
had for its object the restriction of discounts to 25 per cent., and 
also to arrange prices generally and control all details connected 
with the trade. The society a few years afterwards widened its 
field of operation so as to include the whole of the United King- 
dom, and its designation then became “The Associated Book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland.” This association, with the 
aid of the publishers, established the not system before mentioned, 
and by unity of action aims at stopping further underselling and 
the giving of ruinous discounts. Mr H. W. Keay is tho president 
of the association, and the registered offices are 1 Bathurst Street, 
London, W. 


From the beginning of the 20th century there has been 
a large influx into England of American literature, especi- 
ally fiction. Not only has there been a growing 
appreciation of many American writers, but the 
attractive “ get-up ” of American books has made 
its influence felt ui)on the British market. Some of the 
American methods of distribution have also been attempted 
in Great Britain, but with only partial success. The most 
successful effort has been the sale of important expensive 
works through tho medium of newspapers. Canvassing, 
which is a common method of distributing books in the 
United States, meets with little support in the United 
Kingdom, although about the middle of the 19th century 
a large trade was done throughout England and Scotland by 
canvassers, who sold in numbers and parts such works as 
Family Bibles, Daily Devotions, Lives of Christ, and Foxe^s 
Book of MaHyrs. It is, however, an acknowledged fact 
among publishers that there is still a large British public 
not reached through the ordinary channels of trade, and 
how this book-buying public can be touched is a question 
which is contini^y exercising the minds of the enter- 


prising producer. The methods of publishing in America 
are similar to those adopted in Great Britain, but the 
discount to the booksellers is generally given jpro raid 
according to the number purchased. It is, however, in 
respect of the means of distribution that the systems of 
the two countries differ most. In America the general 
stores to a considerable extent take the place of the 
English bookseller, and by their energy and extensive 
advertising a wider public is served. In the distribution of 
fiction the American plan of “ booming ” a book by copious 
advertising, although expensive, is often the means of in- 
ducing a large sale, and of bringing an author’s name before 
the public, but it does not always establish a permanent 
reputation for him. In 1901 the net system, as adopted 
in Great Britain, was partially introduced into America. 

The Continental methods of publishing and distribution, 
especially in Germany, differ, in many respects very materi- 
ally, from those of Great Britain. In even the 
smallest German towns there is a bookseller who 
receives on sale, immediately upon publication, 
a supply of such new books as he or the publisher may 
think suitable to his class of hook-buyers. The bookseller 
submits these books to his customers, and by this method 
most books issued are at' once placed at the disposal of 
any buyer interested in the particular subject. The large 
sums spent in other countries upon advertisement are thus 
saved. At the book fairs held in Leipzig at Easter and 
Michaelmas the accounts for hooks sent on sale are made 
up and paid. In France all books have to be Kcensed 
before publication, but the methods of publication differ 
little from those of other Continental countries. 

See also S. S. Spbigge, The Various Methods of Publication, 

(j. SH* ; A. WA.) 

Bkitish Publishing Houses. 

The following firms, whose names are well known from 
the books they published, have ceased to exist : — 

Bentley, R., & Son, founded by Richard Bentley in 1832. He 
started business with H. Colburn in 1829. In 1837 he commenced 
the issue of Berdlenfs Miscella/ay^ in which Dickens’s Oliver Twist 
and Ainsworth’s Chiy Fawkes, illustrated by G. Cruikshank, 
appeared. At his establishment in Kew Burlington Street, 
Richard Bentley and his son George gathered round them a 
famous band of men of letters ; among them w^as the Rev. 
R, H. Barham, the celebrated author of The Ingoldshy Legends, 
which was first published in 1840. This firm also published the 
“Library of Standard Novels” and the “Favourite Novel Library.” 
In the latter Mrs Henry "Wood's FJa^ Lyrme appeared. In 1866 
the firm took over the publication of Temple Bar, founded by G. 
A, Sala and Edmund Yates ; Bmtlefs Miscellmy was afterwards 
incorporated with this ma^zine. Hr Richard Bentley was the last 
member of this firm, andne, with his father, Mr George Bentley 
(1828-96), worthily maintained its historical reputation until its 
incorporation by Messrs Macmillan & Co. in 1898. 

Bohn. — Henry George Bohn, born of German parents in London 
in 1796, was a man of great literary and business activity. His 
father was a bookseller, and young Bohn in 1831 started as a dealer 
in rare books, besides buying up the surplus stock of publishers 
and selling them at a cheap rate to the retail booksellers. In 
1841 he issued his celebrated Guinea Catalogue, a monumental 
work containing 23,208 different items. Bohn was also noted for 
his book auction sales ; one held in 1848 lasted four days, the 
' catalogue comprising twenty folio pages. Printed on this cata- 
' logue was the following information: “Dinner at 2 o’clock, 
dessert at 4, tea at 6, and supper at 10.” The name of Bohn is 
principally remembered by the important “libraries” which he 
inaugurated ; these were commenced in 1846, and comprised such 
subjects as history,* science, classics, theology, archaeology, &:c., 
consisting in all of 766 volumes. The libraries were bought in 
1864 by Messrs G. Bell & Sons. Bohn died in 1884. 

, OoLBTJEN. — ^Henry Colburn obtained his earliest experieuce of 

bookselling at the establishment of W. Earle, Albemarle Street, 
and afterwards as an assistant at Mr Morgan’s Library, Conduit 
Street, of which in 1816 he became proprietor. He afterwards 
' removed to New Burlington Street, where he esteblished himself 
f)s a publisher, resigning the Conduit Street Library to Messrs 
Saunders & Otley. In 1814 he originated the New Monthly 
. Magazine, of which at various times Thomas Campbell, Bulwer 
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Lytton, Theodore Hook, and Harrison Ainsworth were editors. 
Colburn published in ISIS Evelyn's Diary, and in 1825 the Diary 
of Pepys, edited by Lord Braybrooke, paying £2200 for the copy- 
nglit. He also issued Disraeli’s first novel, Vivian Grey, and a 
larf^e number of other works by Theodore Hook, G. P. E. James, 
Marryat, and Bulwer Lytton. In 1830 Mr R. Bentley was taken 
into partnership j and in 1832 Colburn retired, but set up again 
soon afterwards independently in Great Marlborough Street ; his 
business was taken over in 1841 by Messrs Hurst & Blackett. 
Henry Colburn died on 16th August 1855, leaving property to the 

value of £35, 000. - n i 

Constable, Archibald, was bom on the 24th of February 
1776 at Carnbee, in Pifeshire. In 1788 he was apprenticed to 
Peter Hill, bookseller, of Edinburgh, but started in business for 
himself in Hovember 1795 as a dealer in rare and curious books, 
the Scots Magaci'iie W’as acquired by him in 1801, and Leyden, 
the poet, antiquarian, and Orientalist (d. 1811), became its editor. 
He introduced Constable to literary circles. In 1802 Constable 
commenced the Farmers^ Magazine, and in the same year the 
Ediijburglh Feview burst upon an astonished world. The first 
number was issued in November 1802, under the nominal editorship 
of Sydney Smith ; Lord Jeffrey was, however, the guiding spirit of 
the review, having as his associates Lord Brougham, Sir Walter 
Scott, H allam, Playfair, and afterwards that brilliant essayist 
Lord Macaulay. Constable was also publisher of the Encyclopoedia 
Britannica, then in its sixth edition, which passed in 1827 into 
the hands of Adam Black on Constable’s failure. In 1804 A. _G. 
Hunter joined Constable as partner, bringing considerable capital 
into the firm. In 1805, jointly with Longman & Co., Constable 
published Scott’s Lay of the Last MvMtrel, the demand for which 
exceeded anything previously known in the annals of British 
poetry ; he also published, subsequently, Marmicm. In 1808 a 
split took place between Constable and Sir Walter Scott, the latter 
transferring his business to the firm of Ballantyne & Co. In 1811, 
however, a reconciliation took place between Constable and Scott. 
Constable again became Scott’s publisher; but the Ballantynes 
maintained their printing establishment, in which Scott was largely 
interested. In 1814 Constable purchased for £700 the copyright 
of Wamrley. This was issued anonymously ; but in a short 
time 12,000 copies were disposed of, Scott’s other works following 
in quick succession. Through over-speculation, . complications in 
Constable’s business arose, and in 1826 a crash came. Constable’s 
London agents stopped payment, and he failed for half a million 
of money, while Ballantyne also went bankrupt for £90,000. 
Constable began business afresh, but died on the 21st July 1827. 
After Constable’s bankruptcy, Robert Oadell (who had been his 
partner), in conjunction with Sir Walter Scott, bought from the 
various publishers in whose hands they were all the novels which 
had been issued up to that time, and began the issue of the famous 
forty-eight volume edition, which was published in monthly volumes 
between 1829 and 1833. It was annotated by the author, who 
called it his Magnum Opus. The result of its publication was that 
the debt on Abbotsford was redeemed, and that Cadell bought 
the estate of Ratho, near Edinburgh, which he owned till his death 
in 1847. From Cadell’s executors the entire copyrights of Scott’s 
works were acquired by Adam and Charles Black in 1851. 

Moxon. — Edward Moxon, poet and publisher, published in 
1826 his first volume, entitled 27ie Prospect, and oilier Poems, which 
was received with much favour as containing the germ of better 
things. In 1830 Moxon was started by Samuel Rogers as a pub- 
lisher at 34 New Bond Street. The first volume he issued was 
Charles Lamb’s Album Verses, In the following year he took 
over the publication of the Englishman* s Magasme, which was 
contributed to by Charles Lamb (whose adopted daughter Moxon 
afterwards married), Arthur H. Hallam, and Alfr^ Tennyson. 
Removing to Dover Street, Piccadilly, Moxon published an illus- 
trated edition of Rogers’s Italy, £10,000 being spent upon the 
illustrations. In 1839 he issued the :^st complete edition of 
Shelley’s poems. Some passages in Queen were the cause of a 
charge of blasphemy being made against Moxon in 1841, The 
case was tried before Lord Denman. Seijeant Talfourd defended 
Moxon, but the jury returned a verdict of “Guilty,” and the 
ofifenaive passages were for a time eliminated. In 1840 Browning’s 
Sordello was published ; and in succeeding years works by Lord 
Houghton, Tom Hood, Barry Cornwall, Lord Lytton, Browning, 
and Tennyson appeared. Edward Moxon died on the 3rd of Jung 
1858, his business being continued by Mr J: B. Payne and Mr 
Arthur Moxon, who in 1865 published Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Gedydon ; but in 1871 it was taken over by Messrs Ward, Lock 
& Tyler. 

Znight, Charles, born at Windsor on 15th March 1791, was ap- 
prenticed to his father, a bookseller in the royal borough. ITpon the 
completion of his indentures he practised journalism and interested 
himself in several newspaper speculations. He, W. & R/ Chambers, 
and John Cassell were the forerunners of ‘ ‘ literature for the people. ” 
In 1832, in conjunction with some Eton friends, he started Kmghds 
Quarterly Magassine, to which Praed, Derwent Coleridge^ and 


Macaulay contributed, many of the last-named’s early poems appear- 
ing^ in its pages. In 1828 he started the British Almanac and the 
Companion to the Almanac, and also the “Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.” In 1832 there appeared the celebrated Penny Maga- 
zine, which reached a sale of 200,000 in weekly and monthly parts. 
This was followed by the Penny Encyclopaedia, which was also a 
great success. Knight was the publisher of the works issued 
under the direction of the Society for the Ditfusion of Useful 
Knowledge, with which Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, and 
William Tooke were associated. The Illustrated Bible, edited by 
the Rev. Dr Kitto, the National Encyclopaedia, The Land JV e Live 
In, Popular Sistory of England, Engli^ Encyclopaedia, and Salf- 
Sowrs with the Best Authors were among the many ■works insti- 
tuted and carried through by this earnest worker in popularizing 
good literature. He died at Addlestone, Surrey, 9th March 1873. 

Of ft’yi sting publishing houses, some date back into the 
early part of the 18th century. Their long and honour- 
able record as leaders in the publishing world is insepar- 
able from that of the literature of their time. 

Murray, John. — The founder of this fiim. was John M ‘Murray, 
born at Edinburgh in 1745. In 1762 he was a lieutenant in the 
na'vy, hut retired in 1768, and was soon engaged in the active 
business life of London. In 1766 he took over the old-established 
business of W. Sandby, Fleet Street ; and after this period 
M ‘Murray found it convenient to drop the Scottish prefix, and 
called himself plain John Murray (1). In 1780 he issued the 
London Mercury, a volume of annual intelligence ; and in 1783 he 
started the English Beview, Among his earlier publications were 
Mitford’s Greece, Langhome’s Plutarch* s Lives, and, in 1791, 
D ’ Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. He died on the 6th N o vember 
1793, heqiicathinff to his only son his copyrights and business. 
John Murray (2), horn in 1778, was only fifteen years of age when 
his father died. After a year or two, during which the -widow 
nominally managed the business, Mr Highley was admitted a 
partner, and the firm became “Murray & Highley,” the latter to 
conduct the business until young Murray came of age. In 1803 the 
partnership was dissolved, Highley taking all the medical publica- 
tions. Afterwards, in 1812, Murray migrated to Albemarle Street, 
where, with uncommon gifts and a speculative spirit, lu‘. earned for 
himself the name, given to him by Lord Byron, of “The Anak of 
Publishers.” In 1806 Murray mairied Miss Elliot, of Edinburgh, 
shortly afterwards publishing Mrs Rundoll’s Domestic Cookery 
Book, and in 1807 he took a share with Constable in publishing 
Marmion, Thus began a connexion with Sir Walter Scott, who,, 
through differences arising on political questions with the writers 
in the Edinburgh Eeview, assisted Murray in launching a Tory 
periodical, the Quarterly Jteview, with Gifford as its editor, tlie 
first number being issued on 1st of February 1809 ; among the 
contributors being Scott, Canning, Southey, Barrow, and Hookham 
Frere. The Quarterly at once brought Murray into prominence 
with the Conservative leaders as well as with literary men. Murray 
was, jointly with Constable, the publisher of some of Scott’s early 
poems and novels, but, greatly to his distress, he was compelled to 
break this association on account of the methods which, as ho 
foresaw, ultimately led to disaster. In the spring of 1812 Childe 
Harold was published. This was brought to Murray by Dallas, 
to whom Byron had presented it, Murray paying £600 for the 
copyright. In the same year he bought the business and stock- 
in-trade of Mr Miller, 60 Albemarle Street, and transfori'cd 
himself there. Literary London fiocked to his house, and John 
Murray became the centre of the publishing world. In his 
drawing-room, at four o’clock daily, was coUeoted together most 
of the talent, literature, and art of that time. It was in this 
room in 1824, after the death of Lord Byron, that the MS. 
of his autobiography, which he had given to Moore, was 
destroyed, it being considered by Gifford to bo unfit for publi- 
cation. A lifelong friendship existed between Lord Byron and his 
publisher, he having paid him nearly £20,000 for his various 
poems. Murray paid Thomas Moore £4200 for writing the life of 
Byron, to Orabbe £3000 for his Tales of the Hall, all his trans- 
actions being of the most generous character. In 1824, however, 
he lost £27,000 on the failure of his shortlived Conservative daily 
paper, the R^reseutative. Murray was as celebrated for his books 
of travel as for belles lettres. He died on the 29th June 1843, 
leaving also an only son. John Murray (3), born in 1808, inherited 
much of his fathers business tact and judgment. In early life ho 
took especial pleasure in foreign travel; the famous handbooks 
for travellers were issued under his personal editorship, some of 
them being written by himself. In the first year of his accession 
he issued the “Home and Colonial Library,” and in his selection of 
authors he successfully maintained the reputation of the old firm. 
One of his mpst successful hooks was tlampbelFs Lives of the 
Chancellors. He also issued books by Hallam, W. E. Gladstone, 
Lyell, Layard, Dean Stanley, Murchison, Darwin, Livingstone, and 
Saniuel Smil&i He died Sad April 1892, and was succeeds by 
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his son. John Murray (4) was born in London in 1851, was the 
second president of the Publishers’ Association, and is an active 
worker in everything connected with the publishing and book- 
selling trade. He is associated in his business with liis brother 
A. H. Hallam Murray. 

Longmans, Green & Co.— This firm dates back farther than 
any other English publishing house. Its founder, Thomas Long- 
man (1), born in 1699, was the son of Ezekiel Longman, described 
as a gentleman of Bristol, who died in the year 1708. Thomas was 
apprenticed in June 1716 to John Osborne, bookseller, of Lombard 
Street, London. At the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
married Osborne’s daughter, and in August 1724 purchasecf the 
stock and household goods of William Taylor (the first publisher 
oi Itohinson Crusoe) tor the sum of £2282, 9s. 6d. Taylor’s two 
shops were known as the Black Swan and the Ship, ancL occupied 
the same ground in Paternoster Row upon which this famous 
publishing house now stands. Osborne, who afterwards entered 
into a partnership with his son-in-law, issued upon the share 
system, in conjunction with other booksellers, various educational 
books, and also Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclo;poDdia, In 1754, having 
no son, Thomas Longman took his nephew, who was born in 1731, 
into partnership, the title of this firm becoming T. & T. Longman. 
Upon the death of his uncle in 1755, Thomas Longman (2) became 
the proprietor of all the partnership stock. He maintained the 
old -fraditions of the firm, and greatly extended his colonial trade. 
He married Miss Harris, and by her had three sons. Of these, 
Thomas Horton Longman (3), born in 1771, followed in 1797 his 
father in his publishing business. In 1794 Owen Rees became a 
partner in the firm, and Thomas Brown, who was for many years 
after 1811 a partner, entered the house as an apprentice. Mr 
Brown died in 1869 at the age of 92. In 1799 Longman purchased 
the copyright of Lindley Murray’s English Grammour^ which had 
an annual sale of about 50,000 copies; he also purchased about 
1800 the copyright, from Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, of Southey’s Joan 
of Arc and Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, He also published the 
works of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Scott, and acted as 
Loudon agent for the Edinburgh Eeview, which was started in 
1802. From this period the firm greatly enlarged its business, 
issuing many works of an important character. In 1804 Mr Hurst 
and Mr Oriue became partners ; and in 1824 the title of the firm 
was changed to Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green. 
In 1814 arrangements were made with Thomas Moore for the 
pupHcation of Lalla Eookh, for which he received £3000 ; and 
when the house of Constable, Edinburgh, fell in 1826, Longmans 
became the proprietors of the Edinburgh Eemew, while the 
advent of Thomas Babington Macaulay powerfully contributed to 
the fortune and reputation of the firm. They also issued in 
1829 Lardnor’s Cabinet Encyclopoedia, which was contributed to by 
many of the most conspicuous workers in literature of the day ; 
and in 1832 McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary. Thomas Horton 
Longman (3) died on 29th August 1842, leaving his two sons, 
Thomas (4) and William Longman, in control of the gigantic 
business in Paternoster Row. Their first success was the pub- 
lication of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Eome^ which was followed 
in 1849 by the issue of the first two volumes of his History of 
England, wdiich in a few years realized a sale of 40,000 copies ; the 
subsequent volumes reaped a still greater success ; and a cheque for 
£20,000, on account of profits, given to Lord Macaulay is a record 
in payment for authorship. The two brothers were well known 
for their literary talent ; Mr Thomas Longman edited a beautifully 
illustrated edition of the Hew Testament, and Mr William Long- 
man was the author of several important books, among them 
being a History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated to St Paid, in 
which he took a great interest, and a work on the History of the 
Life and Times of Edward III, In 1863 the firm took over the 
business of Mr J. W. Parker, and with it Fraser^s Magazine, and 
the publication of the works of John Stuart Mill and the historian 
J. A. Froude ; while in 1890 they incorporated with their own all 
the publications of the old firni of Rivingtons, established in 1711, 
and with it the important works formerly issued by Hatchards, 
Piccadilly, whose publishing business had previously been bought 
by Rivingtons. The head of the present firm is Mr Thomas (5) 
Horton Longman, his brother Mr G. H. Longman, sons of Mr 
Thomas Longman ; Mr C. J. Longman and Mr H. H. Longman, 
sons of Mr William ; and M;r W. E. Green, being also members of 
the firm. 

Black, Adam & Ohables. — The founder of this firm, Adam 
Black, was born in Edinburgh on 20th February 1784 ; he was the 
son of a builder of that town. After serving his apprenticeship to 
the bookselling trade, and a few years in Loudon with Lackington, 
AUen & Co., he began business at 57 South Bridge, Edinburgh, 
in 1807. In 1826, at the time of Constable’s {q,i3,) failure, he was 
recognized as one of the principal booksellers in Edinburgh ; he was 
joined in business a few years later by his nephew Charles. The two 
most important events connected with the firm were the publication 
of the 7th edition of the Encydopaedia BrUcmnica and the purchase 
of the stock and copyright of the Waverley Hovels, The original 
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proprietors of the Encyclopcedia were Andrew Bell and Colin 
Maefarquhar ; in 1827 the copyright passed into the hands of Adam 
Black and a few friends, the 7th edition being published by him 
under the editorship of Professor Maevey Hapier; its issue was com- 
menced in monthly parts in March 1830, and finished in 1842. It 
was in tw-enty-one quarto volumes, and cost in production £108,766, 
the number sold being 4500 copies. An 8th and 9th edition were 
published by Messrs Black. In 1851 A. & C. Black bought the 
copyright of the Waverley Novels, at a cost of £27,000 ; and in 1861 
they became the proprietors of De Quincey’s works. 

Adam Black was for some years M.P. for Edinburgh ; he retired 
from business in 1865, and died on 24th January 1874. He was 
succeeded by his sons, who, finding that London would be more 
central for publishing, relinquished in 1895 their establishment at 
Edinburgh, and removed to 4, 5, and 6 Soho Square, London. 

Macmillan & Co. Limited. — The founders of this firm were 
Daniel and Alexander Macmillan. The former was born in the 
Isle of Arran in 1813, while his younger brother was born at Irvine 
on 3rd October 1818. Coming to London, they entered the house 
of Seeleys in 1839 ; but Alexander in 1843 commenced business in 
Aldersgate Street, and in the same year the two brothers purchased 
the business of Hewby, in Cambridge. In 1845 they became the 
proprietors of the more important business of Stevenson, in Cam- 
bridge, when Mr Barclay became a partner, the firm being styled 
Macmillan, Barclay k Macmillan. In 1850 Barclay’s name dis- 
appeared from the title-pages of their publications, and the firm 
became settled in Cambridge. Mr Daniel Macmillan died in 1857, 
and in the same year an impetus was given to their business by 
the publication of Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. A branch office was 
opened in 1858 at Henrietta Street, London, which led to a large 
extension of their trad-e. These premises were surrendered for lai'ger 
ones in Bedford Street, and in 1897 their magnificent premises in 
St Martin’s Street were opened. Mr Alexander Macmillan died in 
January 1896. By his great energy and litera^ associations, and 
with the aid of his partners, there had been built up in little over 
half a century one of the most important publishing houses in the 
world. Besides the issue of many important series of educational 
and scientific works, they published the works of Kingsley, Huxley, 
Maurice, Tennyson, Lightfoot, Westcott, J. R. Green, Lord 
Roberts, Lewis Carroll, with many other authors whose names are 
well known in literature. In 1898 they took over the old-estab- 
lished publishing house of R. Bentley & Son, and with it the 
popular works of Mrs Henry Wood, Miss Rhoda Broughton, 
The Ingoldsby Legends, and also Temple Bar and The Argosy, In 
1893 the firm was converted into a limited liability company, with 
Mr Frederick Macmillan as chairman and Mr G. Macmillan, Mr 
G. L. Craik, and Mr Maurice Macmillan as directors. There is 
probably no English house which has such a large connexion in 
America as Macmillans. Although distinct in its trading, the 
Macmillan Company of Hew York has in Mr F. Macmillan one of 
its most important and experienced members, 

Rivington & Co. — Charles Rivington, the originator of this 
firm in 1711, was a Derbyshire man, who took over the business of 
Richard Chiswell, and at the sign of the Bible and the Grown 
carried on a business almost entirely connected with theological 
and educational literature. Charles Rivington was bom at Chester- 
field, and at an early age evinced a taste for religious hooks. He 
came to London, and was apprenticed to a Mr Matthews ; and in 
1718; in conjunction with other firms, he published Mason’s Vindi^ 
cation of the Church of EngZamd. He also published one of Whit- 
field’s earliest works, and brought out an edition of the Imitation 
of Christ. In 1736 he became one of the company of booksellers 
who called themselves the “New Conger.” In 1741 he published 
the first volume of Richardson’s Pamela, which went through five 
editions in its first year of publication. Charles Rivington died on 
22nd February 1742, and was succeeded by his two sons, John and 
James.' The latter turned to other pursuits, but John pursued his 
father’s policy, and was known as the great Church of England 
publisher of the day. In 1760 he was appointed publisher to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, retaining the 
agency for over seventy years. Having admitted his sons Francis and 
Cmarles into partnership, they commenced the issue of a standard 
edition ofthe works of Shakespeare, Milton, Locke, and other British 
classics ; also Cruden’s Concordance. John Rivington died on the 
16th January 1792. Francis and Charles started in January 1793 
the British Critic, in two-shiUing numbers, which attained a circula- 
tion of over 3000 copies. In 1810 John, the eldest son of Francis, 
was admitted a partner ; and in 1819 they took a lease of 3 Waterloo 
Place, where they remained until the business was sold, an 1890, to 
Messrs Longmans k Co. In 1827 George and Francis, brothers of 
John, joined the firm ; and by the publication (1833) of Tracts for 
the Times, to which Newman, Pusey, and Kehle contributed, the 
house of Rivingtons was strengthened in its position as High 
Church publishers. John Rivin^on died 21st November 1841, his 
son being admitted a partner in 1836; George Rivington also died 
in 1842 ; and in 1859 Francis Rivington retired, leaving the business 
in the hands of John Rivington and Francis Hansard Rivington. 
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As before stated, in 1890 the business and the right to trade were 
bought by Longmans & Co. A business of the same character was, 
however, carried on from 1889 to 1893 by hir Septimus Rmngton 
and hlr J. G. Percival, as Percival & Co., 34 King Street, Covent 
Garden. This was changed in 1893 to Rivington, Percival & Co. ; 
and in 1897 the firm was enabled to revive its previous title ot 
Rivington & Co., maintaining large educational and theological 
connexions with the Moderate and High Church party. 

Smith, Elder & Co.— George Smith (1), the founder of this 
firm, was born in Scotland in 1789, and died 1846. From Scotland 
he migrated to London, where lie found employment first with 
Rivingtons, St Paul’s Churchyard, and afterwards with J. Murray. 
In 1816, together with a fellow Scotsman, Alexander Elder, he 
commenced business at 158 Fenchurch Street as booksellers and 
stationers ; and in 1819 they added publishing to their business. 
It was here that George Smith (2) was born, on 19th March 1824 ; 
and ill the same year the business was removed to 65 CornhiU, a 
house which was afterwards justly celebrated in literary and business 
circles. At the age of fourteen George Smith (2) came into the 
business, and shortly afterwards took over the control of the publish- 
ing department. His father dying in 1846, the responsibility of the 
business devolved principally upon his son, and under his manage- 
ment increased by leaps and hounds, multiplying thirteen timesin 
twenty years. A large portion of the business was connected with 
foreign agencies and banking, especially with India. This was re- 
linquished in 1868 in favour of Messrs H. S. King & Co. Mr Smith 
removed the publishing business to Waterloo Place. Here the 
literary side of his career was extended and developed ; he exerted 
considerable influence upon men and letters, encouraging young 
writers and laying the foundation of lasting friendships. For over 
thirty years Mr G. Smith (2) was the friend and pubfisher of John 
Ruskin, and it was with him that JctTie JEyre found a publisher in 
1847. In 1855 was started the Overland Mail and the Horruward 
Mail, journals which still have a large circulation. By this firm 
were issued works by W. M- Thackeray, Mr and Mrs Browning, 
Wilkie Collins, Matthew Arnold, Miss Martineau, James Payn, and 
Mrs Humphry Ward. In 1866 was published Anthony Trollope’s 
Last Ghronicles of Barset, for which £3000 was paid. In January 
1860 the first of the three great ventures connected with Mr Smith 
was commenced, the ComHll Magossim being issued in that month, 
under the editorship of W. M, Thackeray, with whom was associated 
many of the bi^liant writers of the period. The second venture was 
the founding of the Ball Mall Ga^te, the first number appearing 
on 7th February 1865, price 2d. The third and most important 
venture in Mr Smith’s career was the publication of The BiGtionary 
cf Ncdional Biography, the first volume being issued in 1882 ; it 
was completed in 1901, consisting in all of 66 volumes ; and this 
monumental work was the crowning effort of a successful career. 
Mr George Smith died on 6th April 1901. In 1894 Mr George 
Smith’s son-in-law, Mr Reginald J, Smith, entered the firm, and 
afterwards became sole acting partner. 

Bla-OKWOOD, W., & So 2 rs. — ^The house of Blackwood owes its 
origiu to William Blackwood, who was bom of humble parents at 
Edinburgh on the 20th ISTovemher 1776. At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed to Bell & Bradfute. In 1797 he entered the 
employment of Mundell & Co., Glasgow. In 1800 he joined Mr 
Ross, a bookseller and hook auctioneer ; but finding the old-book 
trade more to his liking, he left Edinburgh for London, where he 
remained three years. Returning to Edinburgh in 1804, he opened 
an old-book shop in Princes Street^ selling old, rare, and curious 
books. He undertook the Scotch agency for John Murray and 
other London publishers, and gradually drifted into publishing on 
his own account. On 1st April 1817 was issued the first number of 
the Bdinhwrgh Monthly Magazine, which on its seventh number bore 
the name of Bladcwo^s as the leading part of its title, by which 
it has ever since been known. “ Maga,” as this magazine soon came 
to be called, was the organ of the Scottish Tory party, and round it 
gathered John Wilson (“Christopher North”), Ma^nn, Lockhart, 
Lord Neaves, Carlyle, Moir, Lord Lytton, Galt, Aytoun, and Mrs 
Oliphant. William^ Blackwood died on the 10th September 1884, and 
was succeeded by his two sons, Alexander and Robert. In 1829 they 
removed to the premises they now occupy in George Street j and in, 
1845 Alexander Blackwood died, and was shortly afterwards followed 
by his brother Robert. A younger brother, John, who was bom in 
1818, succeeded to the business ; four years later he was joined by 
Major William Blackwood, who continued in the firm his 
dea^ in 1861. In 1862 John Blackwood took into partnershm the 
Major’s elder son, William, who, with his uncle, largely devemped 
the business until John’s death in 1879. John Blackwood was a 
man of strong personality and great business discernment ; it was 
he who introduced George Eliot to the world of letters. He also 
inaugurated the * ‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers ” and other 
important series, while the many great writers who had their works 
issued from this house are too numerous to catalogue. The present 
head of the firm is Mr William Blackwood, assisted by his two 
nephews, Mr George W. Blackwood and Mr J. H. Blackwood. 

Cassell & Co. Limited.— J ohn Cassell, the founder of this firm, 
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was born at Manchester on 23rd January 1817, and died on 1st 
April 1865. Starting in humble life, he educated himself, and 
early gained a considerable knowledge of English literature, and 
also attained a proficiency in French. In 1836 his energies became 
centred in the temperance movement, in which he laboured with 
eloquence and zeal. He started a temperance publishing office in 
the Strand, and at the same time did a large trade in tea and coffee. 
A few years after he developed a more influential business in La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Liidgate Hill. Messrs Better and Galpin 
became partners, and added greatly to the business by the issue of 
good literature for the working classes, one of the most useful being 
the Popular EduccUor, which was followed by the Technical 
Educator. The firm also published the History of Julius Ccesar, 
by Napoleon III., and the English edition of the illustrated works 
of Gustave Dor4. The business is now under the control of a 
limited company, who produce all their own serial and other pub- 
lications. 

Chambers, W. & R.— The elder of the two pioneers of popular 
literature, William Chambers, was born at Peebles on 16th April 
1800, his brother Robert two years later. From the village school 
they obtained the foundation of an education by which, with 
industry and perseverance, they were enabled to gain for themselves 
a knowledge which was almost encyclopaedic. Each brother started 
separately a small shop, with a capital of a few shillings, selling 
some of their old school-books, doing printing, and producing some 
of the books they sold. Robert early developed a literary taste, 
writing in all seventy volumes, besides innumerable articles, among 
the former being the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 
the authorship of which was not, however, acknowledged until after 
his death. On the 4th February 1832 appeared the first number 
of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, which met with imincdiato 
success, reaching a circulation of 50,000 copies of its weekly issue. 
This brought the two brothers together as partners, Robert super- 
vising the literary part of the concern, William being business 
manager. In 1844 appeared the Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 
from 1860 to 1868 the famous Chambers's ^cryclopmdia, and in 
1864 that remarkable work, the Boole of Bays, Robert Chambers 
died at St Andrews on I7tb March 1871. His brother William had 
accepted the offer of a baronetejr, but died on 20th May 1883, before 
it could be bestowed. The business is now a limited company, and 
beside educational and general literature, it publishes a large 
number of books for juveniles, 

Chapmah & Hall Limited. — This firm commenced business in 
1834 at 186 Strand, removing in 1850 to 193 Piccadilly, and in 
1881 settled in Henrietta Street, Covout Garden, whoro it has 
continued to carry on the business of publishing. Charles Dickens 
wrote The Biclewich Papers for them. They afterwards published 
many of Dickens’s works ; but in 1844 they quarrelled, and Dickens 
tiunsferred his publishing to Bradbury & Evans. This broach was 
healed in 1859 ; and at the death of Dickens, Frederick Chapman 
bought the entire copyright of Dickens’s works. This firm also 

g ublished works by Mr and Mrs Browning, Anthony Trolloiic, 
larlyle, and George Meredith ; and in 1866 they started the 
Fortnightly Review, of which G. H. Lewes was the first editor. 
This magazine was originally issued twice a month, but in 1867 it 
was changed to a monthly periodical. In 1880 the firm became a 
limited company under the managership of Mr Frederick Chapman 
(1823-95), and the business is now continued as general publishers. 

Gardner (Wells), Darton & Co. — The head of this firm, Mr 
Joseph W. Darton, is the successor in a long line of ancestry, all 
of whom have maintained a high position in the issue of books for 
children. The first, William Darton (Darton & Harvey, Grace- 
church Street), was born in 1755 and died in 1816. He, his son 
William Darton (2) (1781-1854), and gjrandson, John Maw Darton 
(1810-81), were members of the Society of Friends. For over 
half a century this firm almost monopolized the trade in children’s 
hooks. Amongst their early publications was the Original Poems 
by J ane and Ann Taylor. They also issued works by Priscilla Wake- 
field, Maria Hack, Peter Parley, Mrs Sherwood, and William and 
Mary Howitt. In 1867 Mr J, W. Darton joined tho firm of Wells 
Gardner & Co., who publish Chatterboas, Sunday ^ and works in 
juvenile and devotional literature. 

Heinbmann, William. — Mr William Heinemann was born at 
Surbiton on 18th May 1868, and after some years of experience with 
the late Nicholas TrUbner, he established himself as a publisher on 
1st January 1890. In 1893 Mr Sydney S. Pawling, a nephew of 
the late 0. E. Mudie, the librarian, joined him in partnership. Mr 
Heinemann married, in 1899, Ma^a Stuart-Sindici (“ Kassandra 
Vivaria”). He is himself the author of several plays, and, besides 
issuing the later works by Mr Hall Caine and other popular novel- 
ists, he has iniroduced into England translations of many import- 
ant and artistio works from the Continent. 

Low (Sampson), Marston & Co. Limited. — Samiison Low, the 
founder of this firm, was bom in Loudon in Novel nbt-r 1797. He 
was the son of Sampson Low, printer and bookseller, Soho Square, 
was apprenticed at a circulating library in Bond Street, and 
afterwards entered the employ of Longmans Co, In 1819 he 
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commenced business at 42 Lamb’s Conduit Street as a bookseller 
and stationer. In connexion with Mr William Longman and other 
publishers, he started in 1837 The Puhliahers" Ctrcidar, which 
became Low’s lU’operty in 1867. In this journal a list of new books 
is printed, and from these lists the Annual Catalogue of books is 
issued, the first volume appearing in 1839. From these volumes 
the Britiah Catalogue was compiled, followed by the English 
Catalogue of Books, the only bibliographical work of reference for 
new books. In 1848 Low opened a iDublishing office in Red Lion 
Court, which in 1852 was removed to Ludgato Hill, where he 
greatly developed his publishing business, and also added to it a 
depot for the sale of American books. He died on 5th March 1871. 
Ill 1856 Mr Edward Marston became a partner ; in 1867 the firm 
removed to Fleet Street, and finally to St Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, in 1887. This firm has a large American and continental 
agency; they are the publishers of the Nineteenth Century and 
After, and books in various branches of literature. 

Eotjtledgb, Geob.ge, & Sons Limited.— George Routledge, a 
native of Cumberland, was apprenticed at Carlisle, came to London, 
and found employment at the house of Baldwin, Cradock & Joy. 
He afterwards obtained a subordinate position under the Govern- 
ment, and opened a small shop in Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square. 
In 1845 Routledge moved to Soho Square ; and in 1848 he was joined 
in partnership by his brother-in-law, Mr William Warne, and after- 
wards by Mr F. Warne. The firm then removed to Farriugdon 
Street, where they successfully developed a business in issuing 
cheap literature, giving Lord Lytton £20,000 for the right to issue 
a cheap edition of his works for a term of ten years. They also 
issued tho works of G. P. R. Janies, Harrison Ainsworth, Mayne 
Reid, and James Grant. Among the various “libraries” they 
started were the “Railway” and the “ Poinilar.” In 1865 Mr F. 
Warne terminated his partnership and esteblislied a fresh business 
in Bedford Street. Mr Routledge’s business was removed to the 
Broadway, where his two sons, Robeii: and Edmund, were associated 
with him. Mr George Routledge died 13th December 1888, Mr 
Robert Routledge 23id July 1899, and Mr Edmund Routledge on 
25th August 1899. 

Bell, Geokge, & Sons. — This business was founded by George 
Bell in 1840, as a publisher of works in educational, classical, 
and general literature. Upon the retirement of Mr H. G. Bohn 
they purchased from him his various “libraries” of standard, 
classical, and other branches of literature, numbering in all 766 
volumes. During recent years gi’eat attention has been given by 
this firm to fine art publications and to the production of artist- 
ically illustrated works. 

Allen, George. — When John Ruskin decided to sever his con- 
nexion with Messrs Smith, Elder & Co., he selected his lifelong 
friend, Mr George Allen, of Orpington, Kent, to sell his books to 
those wlio wanted them. It was a strange campai^ against the 
publisher and bookseller, but by this action Ruskin added one 
more to the long list of publishers. It was in 1873 that this 
country publishing business was inaugurated ; and from that time 
a gradu^ development took place, until it was found desirable to 
remove Mr Allen’s establishment to London. Here the business 
has greatly increased ; and besides the works of Ruskin, books in 
all departments of literature have been issued. 

Bla(3kie & Son Limited. — This firm, which was founded in 
1809 by John Blackie, has been largely engaged in the canvassing 
trade, but during recent years has developed an important publish- 
ing business in books for boys and girls, issuing annually a large 
number of books by G. A. Heiity and others. 

Virtue, H., & Co. Limited.— George Virtue, one of the leaders 
in the book-canvassing business, was bom at Coldstream, Ber- 
wickshire, in 1793, but early in life came to London, and in 1820 
was established as a religious book-remainder buyer near the Houses 
of Parliament. Ho frocmently reissued these books in parts for 
canvassers, who made calls upon people at their houses who sub- 
scribed for the* books thus issued. On the 15th July 1821 he was 
given an interest in Pierce Egan’s lAfe in London, or the Adverdures 
of Tom and Jerry, illustrated by I. R. and G. Cruikshank. ^ This 
work caused great excitement, and was freely bought and imitated. 
In 1831 he moved to Paternoster Row, where he issued for can- 
vassers Fletcher’s Guide to Fmiily Devotion, of which 30,000 copies 
were sold. Virtue also arranged with "W. H. Bartlett to produce a 
series of fine art works descriptive of various countries of the 
world, The first issued was Bvydzerlotmd, of which 20, 000 copies 
were sold. He also produced Scotla/nd, at a cost of £40,000. In 
1849 the Art Union passed into his hands ; the title of this magazine 
he changed to The Art Journal, which to this day maintains a high 
reputation for artistic merit. George Virtue died on the 8th 
December 1868 : but some years before his death the business had 
been transferred to his son, Mr J. S. Virtue. The firm is now a 
limited company, under the chairmanship of Mr Herbert Virtue, 
and has important and extensive printing and binding premises in 
the City Road, London. 

Cambridge University Press.— The London business of this 
press was established at 17 Paternoster Row in 1873. Previous to 
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that period it had confined its energies to producing books which 
were sold through the various bookselling agencies. One of their 
most important undertakings was the issue, in connexion with the 
Oxford University Press, ot the Reviseti Version ot the Kew Testa- 
ment iu 1881, and the Old Testament in 1885. They also issue an 
important collection of classical works in the “Pitt Press Series.” 
This term was given to the series from the building at Cambridge 
erected by money subscribed to perpetuate the memory of William 
Pitt. The business was formerly under tlie management of Mr 
C. J. Clay, and is now conducted by his two sons, Messrs J, & 
C. F. Clay. 

Chatto & WiNDUS. — John Camden Hotten, the originator of 
this firm, was bom in 1832. He w’as a man of considerable literary 
ability, compiling a Blang Dictionary and various works on topo- 
graphy and family history. In 1854 he commenced business in 
Piccadilly as a publisher and seller of raro and curious books. 
Hotten died in 1873, and was succeeded by Mr Andrew Chatto. 
He, with his partners, have developed an important publishing 
business, especially in fiction and Idles lettres, 

Oxford University Press. — This press trades under three 
different imprints, namely : 1. Oxford, ^^rinted at the University, 
for Bibles, prayer-books, &c ; 2. Eenry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, for miscellaueous works not issued under the 
authority of the delegates ; 3. The Clarendon Press, for classical 
and especially emdite works. The Clarendon Press publications 
were formerly issued through the agency of Macmillan Co. , but 
in 1874 a London business was opened under the management of 
Mr Henry Frowde. Besides a large and important trade in the 
United Kingdom and in America in Bibles, prayer and other books 
in handsome and rare bindings, they publish a large number of 
educational and classical works. The Clarendon Press holds the 
perpetual copyidght of Clarendon’s History of the Rehellion; the 
profits from this book were the means by w’hich a part of the 
Clarendon Press buildings at Oxford were erected. 

Hurst & Blackett Limited succeeded, about 1840, to the 
business established by Henry Colburn in 1807. The principal 
trade of this firm has been the issue of fiction in three-volume 
form. These works were formerly sold to fiction distributors, who 
bound them and sold them to the libraiies. Upon the establish- 
ment of Mudie’s Library in 1842 this system broke down, since Mr 
0. E. Mudie arranged to buy the sheets himself and bind them up 
according to the demand. Publishers then adopted the method of 
issuing novels bound up in cloth. The firm is now known for its 
cheap and well-selected fiction. 

Nelson, Thomas, & Sons. — Thomas Nelson was born at Throsk, 
in Scotland, in 1780 ; he received his business training in London, 
but returned to Edinburgh, where he opened a shop, selling such 
works as Baxter’s Saints^ Rest, Booth’s Reign of Grace; and in 
connexion with Peter Brown published the works of Paley, Romame, 
and Newton. The business was greatly increased by the exeitions 
of his two sons, William and Thomas, who w’ere admitted as 
partners. Among their successes were the issue of popular juvenile 
literature, especially by A. L. O. E. and R. M. Ballantyne. Thomas 
Nelson died on 23rd March 1861. Messrs Nelson & Sons^ have a 
large and important printing and binding establishment in Edin- 
burgh, but the publishing business is mainly canied on in Pater- 
noster Row. MrG. M. Brown, M.P,, who married the daughter 
of Thomas Nelson (2), is now the acting partner. 

Nisbbt, James, & Co. Limited. — James Nisbet, the son of a 
Scottish farmer, was bom on 3rd February 1785. Early in his career 
he came to London, and commenced business in Castle Street in 1809, 
where he was interested in the issue of many religious works, by 
Edward Irving, Dr Hamilton, and Dr MacDuff. He died on 
8th November 1854. Mr James Murray succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the business, and he was followed by Mr Watson. Tlie 
business is now a limited company, publishing works in all branches 
of literature. 

SiMPKiN, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited.— The 
founder of this large publishing and distributing agency was 
Benjamin Crosby. He relinquished business in 1814 in favour of 
his two assistants, W. Simpkin and R. Marshall. In 1828 Simpkin 
retired, and Mr John Miles took the financial management of the 
concern. This firm were the London agents for Tennyson’s first 
poems, publishing in 1827 Poems by Two Brothers. Marshall died 
on 17th November 1863, and the business remained entirely in 
the hands of .Mr Miles’s sons, under whose management it greatly 
developed. The firm published, among other works, O’Meara’s 
Hapoleon at St Helena, and Dame Ev/royeCs School ; but their busi- 
ness is principally as distributing agents for the supply of mis- 
cellaneous books to the booksellers of town and country. In 1889 
an amalgamation was effected between Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Hamilton, Adams & Co., and Kent & Co., being conveited into 
a limited company, to which in 1891 was added a large wholesale 
newspaper distributing agency. 

Dent, J. M., & Co. — As a pioneer of cheap but tastefully 
produced reprints in all classes of literature this firm is pre-eminent. 
Mr Dent was bom at Darlington, and at eighteen came to London, 
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where he commenced business as a bookbinder. ‘With the instincts 
of a true bouk-lover, he felt the waut of cheap but well-edited books, 
and this induced him tu commence the jjubhshing business which 
lie has carried on with such marked success. The “Temple” 
Bible, Shakespeare, and classics have had immense sales. The 
business was started at Great Eastern Street, but is now carried 
on at 23 Bedford Street, W.C., the premises once occupied by 
3klacniillan & Co. With Mr J. M. l)ent is associated his son 
Mr Hugh Dent. 

Lani:, John' (The Bodley Head, Vigo Street). Mr John Lane 
originally started jiublishing with Mr Elkin Mathews during the 
’eighties, and by degrees their devotion to hellcs lettres^ and 
particularly their successful discernment in. encouraging the young 
poets of the day, made their establishment famous. The “ Bodley 
Head ” became iclentitied w'ith this new generation of literature, 
and witli such writers as Mr AVilliam Watson, Mr Richard Le 
Gallienne, and Mr John Davidson. In 1898 the partnership was 
dissolved, and Mr Lane continued to carry out the same publishing 
policy on his own account. 

Clabk, T. & T. (38 George Street, Edinburgh), originally 
founded by Thomas Clark in 1821, publishers of works in theology, 
philosophy, and general literature. — Hodder & Stoughton (27 
Paternoster Row), publishers of theological, devotional, and 
general literature; also The Boohnan, The British Weekly, 
Buipositor, &c.— Hutchinson & Go. (34 Paternoster Row), with a 
large export and colonial trade. Publish principally fiction, 
biography, and travel.— Methuen & Co. (36 Essex Street, Strand), 
founded 1889 ; principal publications, fiction, poetry, and bio- 
graphy.— Hutt, David (57-59 Long Acre), founded 1829, dealer 
in foreign, classical, and general literatui'e ; publishes works in 
philology, folk-lore, &c.— Paul (Kegan), Trench, Trubner & 
Co. Limited (20 and 22 Charing Cross Road), exporters and 
dealers in scientific and general literature, and publishers of 
works in various branches of science. This firm succeeded to 
the business of Nicholas Triibner and Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co, — ^Richards, Grant (Leicester Square), founded 1897, pub- 
lisher of fiction, juvenile, and most departments of literature, 
— SONNENSCHEIN (Svvan) & Co. LIMITED (6 White Hart Street, 
Paternoster Square), founded 1878, educational, scientific, and 
general publishers.— Stanford, Edward (12, 13, and 14 Long 
Acre), founded 1852, military and geographical publishers, agents 
for the Geological Survey maps.— Unwin, T. Fisher (11 Pater- 
noster Buildings), founded 1883, publisher of “The Story of the 
Nations,” and works in fiction and general literature. Ward, 
Lock & Co. Limited (Salisbury Square), founded 1861, publishers 
or cheap and miscellaneous literature. With this firm is incor- 
porated Moxon & Co., S. 0. Beeton, and A. D. Innes & Co.— 
Arnold, Edward (37 Bedford Street, Strand), publisher of 
fiction and genei'al educational literature. — Bradbury, Agnew & 
Co. Limited (Bouverie Street, Fleet Street), publishers of sporting 
and general literature ; also proprietors and publishers of Punch. 
—Constable (Archibald) & Co. Limited (2 Whitehall Gardens), 
publishers of the Victorian County Histories, fiction, and other 
literature. — Warne (Frederick) & Co. 
(Bedford Street, Strand), founded 1865, publishers of fiction, 
poetry, and cheap reprints.— Churchill, J. & A. (7 Great Marl- 
borough Street, W. ), the oldest publishing house which deals ex- 
clusively with medical books ; it was established in 1825 by John 
Churchill. 


Ameeican Ptjbushbes. 

Appleton, D., & Co., was founded in 1825 by Daniel Appleton, 
who opened a s^ll store in Exchange Place, New York, for the 
mportation of foreign pubUcations. ^is son, -WilUam H. aWo 
5 1838. In 1831 they published their first 

T<Me, of which they 

sold 2000 copies. In 1835 Mr William H. Appletoi went abroS 

entertained in England 
i*® ^®“™8 ® lifelong friend, and by 
Tn^ Longman. In Germany he met Baron Tauohnitz. 

i 7 *^ earned the familiar title of “D. Appleton 

it ^las borne ever since. In 1848 Daniel Annleton 
retired, dying the following year. The firm was reorsanized 
by his sons, with William 1. Appleton at iThe^ UnEfo 
enforp4es were undertaken : the pu “ 
under the editorship of 
George Eipley and Charles A. Danarand the pnblicX? of 

of^th^^hL^*^ j'*®® ieen a feature 

of the house. Wilh&m H. Appleton died in 1899, heinff the last of 

S h^n ”w "^® b“f”®®®. a largeone.'is^eondtted 

I®""® brothers, John A. and 
mf5i growing business caused many removals 

Theil^mMt® their present quarters in Fifth Avezme in 1902.’ 

pubhcation of recent times has been David 
Ifaricm, which has been through nearly 100 editions, reaching the 


enormous total of over 650,000 copies. A branch house is main- 
tained in London. 

Century Co., The. — In 1870 Mr Roswell Smith and Dr J. G. 
Holland united with Charles Scribner & Co. to found Bc?'il> 7 ier’s 
Monthly, Dr Holland being the editor. In 1873 Bt Nicholas, an 
illustrated magazine for children, was started, with Mrs Mary 
Mapes Dodge as editor. In 1881 the Scribner interest was bought 
out, a new company (The Century Co.) formed, and tlie name, of 
Bcribncfs Monthly changed to The Cmtury Magazine. The most 
notable series of articles that have apiieared in the magazine are': 
the “Civil War Series,” contributions by the surviving officers of 
the war, including several by General Grant ; Mr Keunan’s 
articles on “Siberia and the Exile System”; and the “Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” by his private secretaries Nicolay and Hay. 
The business of the Century Co. has steadily grown since its 
founding. Its best known publications are : The Century Dietiouai'y 
(1888-91), the cost of which was nearly $1,000,000 ; The Qentnry 
Cyclopaedia of Names, The Century Atlas, and the scries of hymn- 
books prepared by Dr Robinson. In 1892 the first president of 
the company, Mr Roswell Smith, died. His successor, Mr Frank 
H. Scott, is still president. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. was established in New York in 1839 by 
M. W. Dodd and John S. Taylor, in the old Brick Church Chapel, 
a building then standing on what is now the site of the New York 
Times, aniL in that year published Crudeu’s Concordance. Various 
changes have occurred in the personnel of the firm, which, when it 
assumed its present title in 1876, included Frank H. Dodd, Ed’vvard 
S. Mead, and Bleecker van Wagoner. Mr Mead died in 1894. 
Notable publications of the house are E. P. Roe’s books, The Inter - 
national Cyclopaedia (1885), and The Bookman, started in 1895. 

Harper & Brotiiehs was established in New York in 1817 by 
John and James Harper, under the name of J. & J. Har})or. 
In 1825 their two younger brothers, John Wosley and Fletcher 
Harper, were admitted to partnership, and in 1 833 tlie firm iiaiiio 
was changed to Harper & Bvotliers. In 1840 tlieir inocliiuiical 
establishment occupied several buildings ou both sides of Clilf 
Street, just behind their present quarters on Fraiildiii Square ; 
and in 1850 they erected in Franklin Square a large and 
commodious stmeture, which was connected witli the Clill’ Street 
buildings. In 1853 the entire establishniont was dcsti'oyed by fire. 
It was at once rebuilt, with increased facilities, ou the same site, ami 
is still occupied. For many years the business was carried on a« 
a partnership, the members of the firm being the sons and grand- 
sons of the original founders. Their host known publitsations are : 
Harper's Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, and Harper's Weekly. In 
1893 the firm was incorporated as a stock comi)any, and so con- 
tinued until its reorganization in 1901, wlien the control and the 
presidency was turned over to Colonel George Harvey, editor and 
proprietor of the North Aviemcan itcaiew. The house has a 
London branch. 


nocGHTON, lYiiFFLiN & uo.— TliG publishing firm of Hurd & 
Houghton was established in 18C4, consisting of Molanehthon M. 
Hurd of New York and Henry Oscar Houghton of ISoston, 3VIr 
Houghton already oivned the “Riverside Press” in Cambridge, 
Mass., which he had established in 1849, and in which the manu- 
facture of books published by the firm has since been carried on. 

Houghton, elder brother of the founder, was 
^ ^ 1872 Horace E. Scuddeu* and George 

H. Mimin became members, the former retiring after three years. 
In ^73 the house bought The Atlantic MordUy. In 1878 Albert 
Houghton and Mr Hurd retiretl, and the firm was consolidate', d 
with James R. Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor k Fiehls, and 
the name changed to Houghton, Osgood k Co. Two years lati'r 
T 1 became Houghton, Milllin k Go. 

i? Houghton, the founder, died. As now (!onKtitnl,(‘d. 

Mr Miinm is senior partner, and has associated with him son.s of 
P: Houghton, James Murray Kay, and 

L. H, valentine. The manufacturing business at the “Riverside 
lAi?® J® earned on under the name of II. 0. Houghton k Co., 
alniough id^entical with the publishing firm. Among the publi- 

of Emorson, Lowoll, Holmes, 
Longfellow, ^ Whittier, Hawthorne, and Fiske. Tlioy also published 
the Narrative and Critical History of America. 

partnership between William Loo and 
Charles A. B. Shepard was formed in Boston in 1861. Beginning 
SI developed into a publishing business. Mr 

Shepard died in 1889, and Mr Lee continued as solo pai*tner until 
his entire business, including the firm name, 
to L. ■Fleming k Co., bookbinders. Mr Lee continued with the 
firm until 1898. 

Lippinoott Co., J. B. — In 1794 Jacob Johnson opened a small 
^ok-store m Market Street, Philadelphia. Labir, as Jolmsou & 
and Grigg, Elliot k Co., the busines-s 
was successively and auccessfully carried on until 18r)0, when it 
Joshiia B. Lippinoott and bec*.ame known a.s 
building was orootod at 
Market and Filbert Streets during the Civil War. In 1885 a 
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joint-stock company, capitalized at $1,000,000, was formed and 
given tlie present name. In January of the following year Mr 
Lippincott died. In 1899 a fire destroyed not only the Market 
Street building, but also a large stock of books and plates. In 
1901 the company built and equipped a new five-storey building at 
Locust and Sixtli Streets. Utiambers^ s H^cyclojKJUdia and Lippin- 
coWs Magazine are two of their important publications. 

Little, Bkown & Co. was founded in 178-1 in Boston by 
E. Batclle. He was succeeded by Benjamin Guild, Samuel Cabot, 
'William T. and Samuel Blake. In 1806 William Andrews suc- 
ceeded to the business, and later, Jacob A. Cummings and William 
Hilliard. In 1821 the firm became Carter, Hilliard & Co. In 
1827 a new firm was formed, under the title of Hilliard, Gray 
& Go., the company being Charles C, Little. The name for a time 
was Hilliard, Gray, Little & Wilkins. In 1837 Mr Little and 
James Brown became the proprietors, under the name of Charles 
C. Little & James Brown. In 1847 Augustus Flagg was admitted 
to the firm. Mr Little died in 1869, and Mr Brown in 1855. Mr 
Flagg continued as managing partner until his retirement in 1884. 
The present firm consists of John Murray Brown, Charles W. 
Allen, Hillings^ C. Brown, and James W. MTntyrc. Besides 
law-books, the firm has published several standard works both of 
American and of foreign authors. 

Putnam’s Sons, 0. P. — In 1836 George Palmer Putnam became 
a partner in the firm of Wiley k Long, whicli a year later became 
Wiley k Putnam. In 1849 he established the first American 
bookscdling house in London. In 1848 he separated from Mr 
Wiley and instituted the firm of G. P. Putnam k Co. In 1853 
JPidna'DCs Monthly was established, which in 1872, after the death 
of Mr Putnam, was transferred to Scribner’s, and was an important 
factor in the foundation of the iirst Scrihner^s Monthly (now The 
Century Macjazinc). In 1866 the firm became G. P. Putnam & 
Son. In 1841 Mr George Haven Putnam organized the first of the 
coinmittccB charged with the work of securing an American inter- 
national coi)yright law. In 1872 the firm became G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, the additional partners being John Bishop Putnam and 
Irving Putnam. In 1879 they reinstituted a branch in London, and 
their xmblications have since borne the imprint ‘‘Hew York and 
London.” In 1893 they established, at New Rochelle, New York, 
the “ Knickerbocker Press.” In 1896 they assumed the publication 
of the literary monthly The Critic, The present head of the house 
is George Haven Putnam. 

SuniiiNiiii’s Sons, CiiAnLES, was established in New York City 
in 1846 by Charles Scribner, sen., and Isaac D. Baker, as Baker k 
Scribner. Mr Baker retirt*d after a few years, and Charles Scribner 
continued the business until 1857, when he united with Charles 
Wolford. This partnership, under the name of Scribner k 
Wolford, was separate from tlie main house, and was organized for 
the imrposo only of importing books. On the death of Mr Wolford 
in 1885 the two departments were combined. In 1864 Mr 
Scribner admitted to partnership Andrew C. Aimstrong, and in 
1869 Edward Seymour. Mr Scribner died in 1871, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, John Blair Scribner, and the firm now 
became Scribner, Armstrong k Co., and that of the importing 
house Scribner, Wellbrd k Armstrong. Mr Seymour died in 
1877, and a year later John Blair Scribner and Charles Scribner, 
lus younger brother, purchased the interest of Mr Armstrong, and 
the }>rcsent firm name was adopted. The death of John Blaii* in 
the next year left Charles the only pariner until 1884, when his 
brother Arthur H. joined him. In 1894 the firm erected a 
handsome edifice in Fifth Avenue, which it now occupies. In 
1881 they sold their interest in Scribner^ s Monthly, the name of 
which was changed to The Cmtnnj Magazine, the Scribners agree- 
ing to abstain for five years from the publication of a similar 
magazine. In 1887 the present Scribner^ s Magazine was started. 
Among the notable achievements of the house was the inipoitation 
and sale of the Bncfyelopoedia Britanniea (9th edition). 

Other important American publishing houses are: Lothrop 
PuRLisiiiNG Co., which succeeded D. Lothrop k Co., founded by 
Daniel Lothrop in 1850. — Douijleday, Page k Co. succeeded 
Doubleday, M‘01uro k Co. The firm consists of F. N, Doubleday, 
Walter H. Page (formerly editor of The Atlantic Monthly), Henry 
W. Lanier, J. Leslie Thompson, and S. A. Everitt. Their publi- 
cations include books by Kipling, Crockett, Anthony Hope, and 
others, and two monthly magazines — The World's Work and 
Uountri/ Jjife in America, — E. P. Dutton & Co., established in 
Boston in 1852, but removed to New York in 1869. Their publi- 
cations are largely of a religious nature. — A. 0. M'Cluro & Co., a 
Chicago firm, established in 1848 by S. 0. Griggs, which developed, 
after several changes, into the present firm. The guiding spirit for 
nearly foriy years was General A. C. M‘01urg, who died in 1899. 
The firm suffered from three great fires, the last in 1899, after 
which the present corporation was formed. They are the largest 
publishers in the West. — At the head of educational publishers 
stand The American Book Co., incorporated under the laws of 
the state of New Jersey in 1890, with a capital of $5,000,000. It 
purchased the school and college text-books previously owned by 
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Ivison, Blakeman & Co., A. S. Barnes k Co., 'Van Antwerp, 
Bragg, k Co., D. Ai)pleton k Co,, and the common school-books 
owned by Harper k Brothers. Two ot these firms closed their 
business, and the new corporation started with stockholders, 
directors, and officers largely made up from the partners in the 
former houses. They now publish various series of school-books, 
which are most W’idely used throughout the United States, and 
have issued many new books that have met with wonderful success. 
Their annual output apiu'oximates ten million volumes. The main 
offices of the company are at New York, Chicago, and Cincinnati, 
with distributing centi es at other important points. — D. C. Heath 
k Co., Boston, established in 1886, publish a considerable number 
of educational works. — Maynaud, Merrill & Co. are publishers 
of school and college text-books. 

Foreign Firms. 

Tauohnitz, Bernhard (Leipzig). — The founder of this famous 
house, Baron Christian Bernhard von Tauchnitz, was born in 1816, 
the nephew of the noted German printer and bookseller, Karl C. T. 
Tauchnitz. His establishment at Leipzig was founded by him in 
1837, and his name is associated with the Library of British 
Authors, now numbering between 2000 and 3000 volumes. In 
1860 he was ennobled, and in 1877 was made a life member of the 
Saxon Upper Chamber. He held for many years (1866-95) the 
office of British Consul-General for the kingdom and duchies of 
Saxony. He died on the 13th of August 1805, and the publishing 
business is carried on by his son, Baron Christian Karl von Tauch- 
nitz, Dr. Juris., who is likewise British Consul-General, 

Brookhaus, F. a. (Leipzig). — The founder, Friedrich Arnold 
Brockhaus, was bom in 1772 and died in 1823. This business was 
first started at Altenburg in 1811, hut removed to Leipzig in 1818. 
It is now under the management of Messrs Albert (president of 
the Publishers’ Association, 1901) and Rudolf Brockhaus, who 
carry on an immense publishing and manufacturing business. 
They issue Ersch and Grubeo's Encyclo] cedia, the important Ko^z- 
versaMons-Lcodkon, and many historical and bibliographical works. 

Other important German houses are : — Teurner, Baedeker, 
Meyer, TrtIbner, and Breitkopp k Hartel. 

Didot (Paris). — This house was founded by Francois Didot, who 
was born in 1689 and died 1757, being succeeded by his sons F. A. 
and P. F. Didot, who greatly distinguished themselves by the 
improvement they made in printing. The house has a long and 
distinguished history, and is associated with bookselling, paper- 
making, and bookbinding in all its branches. 

Haohette & Co. (79 Boulevard St Germain, Paris, and 18 King 
■William Street, W.C.). — Established in 1826 by Louis Hachette, 
born 5th May 1800 and died 31st July 1864. He founded several 
series of works, including the notable “ Bibliotheque Populaire,” the 
“ Biblioth&quo Yariee,” and many others. M. Ecn6 Fouret is the 
present (1902) head of this firm. 

The following are also important French bouses : — A. Colin k 
Gib (Paris), Cii. Delagrave (Paris), Oalmann L^ivy (Paris), G. 
Masson (Paris), Hetzel k Cie (Paris), DesclEe de Brouwer et 
Cie (Paris, Lille, Brussels, and Tournai), A. Maine k Fils (Tours). 

Pudseyi a municipal borougbi of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in the Pudsey parliamentary division of the West 
Hiding, 6 miles south-west of Leeds, on the Great Northern 
Railway, Since 1894: it has been controlled by an urban 
district council. Recent buildings include Baptist, Free, 
and Primitive Methodist chapels. A small public park 
was opened in 1889. Part of the parish, Tyersall, is in 
the borough of Bradford. Population (1881), 12,314:; 
(1891), 13,444:; (1901), 14,907. 

PudukotSii a state of southern India, in sub- 
ordination to Madras, lying between the British districts 
of Tanjore and Madura. Area, 1101 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1881), 302,127; (1891), 373,096, showing an 
increase of 23 per cent. ; average density, 339 persons per 
square mile. In 1901 the population was 380,582, 
showing an increase of 2 per cent. 

The chief, whose title is Tondaman, is of the Kallar or robber 
caste. Hi'r ancestor received a grant of territory for loyal services 
during the wars in the Carnatic at the end of the 18th century. The 
present raja, aged twenty-three, has been educated by an English 
tutor, and visited England in 1898. Estimated gro&s revenue, 
Rs. 10,00, 000, exclusive of land revenue granted to junior branches 
of the family, to Brahmans, and to temples ; no tribute. In 
1897-98 the expenditure on public works was Rs. 1,18, 000 ; number 
of schools, 368. The town of Pudukota is situated in 10° 23' N. 
and 78° 62' E. Population (1891), 16,886. 
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Puebla, a town of Spain, island of Majorca, on the 
north coast, with a railway station. The jjopulation was 
5681 in 1887, and 5877 in 1897. It is a clean, well built 
tOTvn. In the neighbourhood there are marshes, lagoons, 
and flat alluvial plains that afford excellent grazing ground 
for live stock. Puebla has a parish church and several 
convents. 


Puebla, a state of Mexico, bounded on the 17. and 
E, by Vera Cruz, on the S. by Oaxaca and Guerrero, on 
the W. by Morelos, Mexico, and Hidalgo. Area, 12,207 
square miles. Population (1879), 784,466 ; (1900), 
1,024,446. Agriculture is the principal industry; the 
chief products are cereals, sugar-cane, coffee, vanilla, and 
a variety of fruits. The value of the cereals produced in 
1897 is given as $8,746,999 (Mexican currency), and of 
sugar-cane, $786,307. The state is divided into twenty- 
one districts. The capital, Puebla, or Puebla de los 
Angeles, with a population of 88,684, is one of the oldest 
and most important cities of Mexico, possessing many 
handsome buildings, among others the cathedral, and the 
state college with a large library, the palace of justice, 
school of medicine with the Palafoxiana Library of over 
100,000 volumes. It is an important commercial and 
industrial centre, with numerous cotton and woollen TuillSj 
glass factories, foundries, and other establishments. The 
Mexican Kailway and the Inter-Oceanic Railway pass 
through it. Among the chief towns are : Teziutlan 
(9776), Tlatlauquitepec (8754), Atlixco (7698^ Tehuacan 
(7275), Matamoros (7184), Zautla (7053), Cholula (7031), 
Chalchicomula (6913), iktamaxtitlan (6699), Zacatlan 
(6226), Acatlan (5883), San Juan de los Llanos (5742), 
Cuetzalan (5176). 


Pueblo, a city of Colorado, TJ.S. A, capital of Pueblo 
county, on both sides of the Arkansas river, at the mouth 
of Fountain creek, south-east of the centre of the state, at 
an altitude of 4656 feet. It is regularly laid out, mainly 
in the level bottom land of the river, is divided into eight 
wards, has Holly system waterworks, owned by the city, 
and is sewered. It is, next to Denver, the largest city in 
the state, and is an important railway centre, being entered 
by the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F4, the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, the Denver and Rio Grande, the 
Colorado and Southern, and the Missouri Pacific. In 
1900 it contained 241 manufacturing establishments, with 
a total capital of $12,374,248. They employed on an 
average 4911 wage-earners, and the product was valued at 
$30,795,481. Pueblo, is the largest smelting point west of 
Missouri river, and besides smelters and blast furnaces, 
contains rolling and other mills for the manufacture of 
iron and brass. The assessed valuation of real estate wsus, 
m 1898, $7,980,327, and the net debt was $1,108,052. 
Popi^tion (B80), 3217; (1890), 24,568; (1900), 
.jo,i5/, of whom 4705 were foreign-bom and 1213 


Pueblo Nuevo del Mar, a seaport of Spain 
an tte province of Valencia, on the Mediterranean ooasi 
to the north of the mouth of the river Guadalaviar, neai 
the y^alencia and Tarragona Eailway. It has straight 
regulM, well-huilt streets, divided in two by the little 
nver Einet There is a lighthouse installed in a tower o1 
the church of Los Angeles. The theatre and casino are 
only us^ in summer, when the Valencians come down, 
Population (1887), 11,291; (1897), 13,100, hut these 
Dgnres are much increased from June to September. 

Puenteareas, a town of Spain, province ol 
Pontevedra, south-east of Vigo, on the river Tea, in s 
hilly country abounding in vines, hemp, wheat rye, oats, 
oranges, and fmit, where live stock is extensively reared. 


The industries are porcelain manufactures, tanning, and 
distilling. The towm has a large, handsome square, well- 
built streets, good shops, and an old parish church. Close 
by are the ruins of the castle of Sobroso, that played an 
important part in mediaeval civil wars. Population (1887), 
13,286; (1897), 13,342. 

Puente Genilj a towm of Spain, ill the province 
of Cordoba, on the banks of the Genii. It is on the 
Cordoba-Malaga line, and is the starting-point of t]ie line 
to Linares. A bridge joins the lower 2^art of PuGiite 
Genii with the higher, built on rising ground extending to 
the olive groves above. The principal industry is the 
manufacture of olive oil in eighty mills. There are 
also flour-mills and linen factories. The alhooidu/a or 
permanent market is alw^ays well stocked with grain, 
vegetables, and live stock. The streets and squares are 
all regular and well built. The suburbs extend far into 
; the country. There are two large parish churches and 
several convents, schools for primary and higher education, 
hospitals, a municipal library, and a theatre. Pojpulation 
(1887), 11,406; (1897), 11,645. 

Puerto CebellOy a town of Venezuela, the third 
port of the republic, situated on the Caribbean Sea, about 
45 miles from Valencia by rail and 65 miles from La 
Guaira. Population, over 15,000. There are some hand- 
some buildings, among others the ciistom-hoiise, tlie city 
hall, the theatre, the hospital, the railway station, and two 
churches. In 1900 the port was visited by 26 7 shqjs, of 
218,788 tons burden. The value of the imjjorts for the 
same year was £340,693, and the cxpoi'ts wore : coffee, 
12,994 tons; cacao, 455 tons; hides and skins, 1276 
tons ; and lumber, 274 tons. 

Puerto de Santa Maria, a seaport and tr)wn 
of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, on the right bank of 
the river Guadalete, with a station on the railway from 
Cadiz to Seville. The most important industry is the 
wine trade, and there are modern glass, li(j[uour, alcohol, 
starch, and soap manufactures. There is a bull-ring 
accommodating 12,000 i>ersons, large markets, towu-lv.ill, 
an iron bridge across the river, and several hosi)itals. 
The primary and higher schools are in the hands of the 
Jesuits. The j^arish church, begun in the 13th century, 
was completed iu the 17th. It resembles the Seville 
Cathedral. Population (1877), 22,125; (1897), 20,630. 

Puerto Principe, the chief interior town of the 
province of Oamaguey, in Cuba. It was founded by 
Velasquez, lieutenant of Diego Columbus, governor of 
Hispaniola, in 1516, and claims to bo the most creolo of 
Cuban towns. It stands upon a plain about midway 
between two coasts, and is connected by rail with Nue vitas 
to the north-east. Population (1899), 26,102. 

Puerto ReSil, a town of Ri^ain, ];)rovince of Cadiz, 
to the north of San Fernando, at the end of the Day of 
Ca<Rz, with a station on the line from Sevilh'. to Cadiz. 
It is a bathing resort in summer. The port has good 
quays, a dry dock of the Spanish Transatlantic Company, 
connected with their important works, and safe anchorage 
close to the wharves for the largest steamers, The town 
has fine squares, and broad, well-built streets, a noble 
town-haU, many schools, a bull-ring, fine promenades, several 
convents, and a parish church that is a good specimen of 
architecture of the 16th centmy, with three naves and a 
remarkable atrium. The industries are important, and 
there is an active trade in wine and oils. Puerto Real was 
founded in 1488 by Ferdinand and Isabella. Population 
(1897), 9772. ^ 

Puket, known to the Chinese as Tonoka, the wapital 
town of the island of Junkseylon and the chief Siamese 
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port on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. It is 
situated on the eastern side of the island, in 7“ 54' N. and 
98'' 24' E. It is the residence of the chief commissioner 
of the west coast, and has a population, chiefly Chinese, of 
about 20,000. The town may be briefly described as a 
gigantic tin-mine. The output declined, owing to a 
variety of causes, during the ’nineties, and may be stated 
at from 2000 to 3000 tons annually. The improvement 
in the price of tin and the lowering of the royalty demanded 
by the Siamese Government, assisted by the establishment 
of a branch office of the Mining Department in the place, 
should all tend to restore the former prosperity of the 
port. 

Pulkovo (Pulkowa), a village of Russia, in the 
province and 10 miles from the city of St Petersburg. 
It contains the Pulkovo Observatory, on a hill 248 feet 
high, consisting of a main building, with several towers for 
various instruments, and a special small observatory for 
the officers of the Geodetical Section of the General Staff 
Academy. (See Obsekvatoey in the ninth edition of this 
work for an account of the instruments.) Attached to the 
university there is a library of 15,000 volumes and 20,000 
pamphlets. Sixteen volumes of “ Observations ” and about 
500 separate works have been published by the Observatory 
since its foundation. 

Pulley BlOCksi — Pulley blocks are now very 
generally made of metal, the block being built up of light 
stoel or wrought iron stampings bolted together, and the 
sheaves being of cast iron or steel, or of bronze in the 
smaller sizes. 

In order that the sheaves may turn freely on the pin and not 
become set hard by corrosion, they should, if made of iron or 
steel, have an inner bearing surface or “bush” of bronze. 
Although hempen rope may be and is used with metal pulley 
blocks, steel wire rope frequently takes its place, and this 
conduces to a further reduction in the weight of the block. 
Hempen ropes are, however, generally used when hand power 
is applied directly to the rope, as wire rope is not suitable 
for handling. A very etfective pulley tackle is known as the 
dilfcrential pulley or “Weston’s pulley.” It depends for its 
ofliciency on the mechanical principle involved in the old Chinese 
windlass. Chains are necessarily used with this tackle in place 
of rope, both for the sake of handling and to prevent the chain 
from Blii)piug and the load from falling. The sheaves of the 
upper and lower blocks are recessed to suit the links of the chain. 
The two sheaves of the upper block are fixed together and turn as 
one ; these sheaves slightly differ in diameter, so that one sheave 
may have one more recess for a link than the other. The chain, 
passing over the larger sheave of the upper block, is led through 
the sheave of the lower block, returned in the opposite direction 
over the smaller sheave of the upper block, ana the free ends 
connected together. Erom this arrangement it results, that if 
by means of the free end of the chain the sheaves of the upper 
blocks arc revolved once, the chain is wound on the large sheave 
and off the small sheave, the load at the same time being lifted 
an amount equal to half the difference. This pulley block is largely 
used ill factories and workshops, and generally for lifting loads 
of a few tons. Its chief defect lies in the tendency of the chains 
to kink and jam the pulleys, and this has led to the introduction 
of other devices for weight lifting. Conspicuous among these is 
an arrangement of tackle in which the upper sheave is rotated by 
a worm and worm wheel, the lifting chain passing from an upper 
sheave to the pulley block below, from which it is returned and 
made fast to the upper block- The worm of the worm wheel is 
turned by a hanging chain which passes loosely over a wheel in 
the worm shaft. Tackle of this kind sometimes has the upper 
sheaves actuated hy an epicyclic train of toothed wheels. All 
the above devices possess the great advantage of holding the load 
in suspension, but in consequence they necessarily work with 
much frictional loss. (g. H. Ba) 

Pullman^ formerly a town of Cook county, 
Illinois, U.S.A-, now a part of Chicago. It was built 
entirely by the PuUman Car Company, and was composed 
of the car-shops and homes of the employes. The 
company owns all the property, and formerly exer- 
cised jurisdiction over it. In many respects it was a 


model town, with excellent municipal institutions. The 
poiJulation has never been separately returned by the 
census. 

PulSZkYi Franz Aurel (1814-1897), Hun- 
garian politician and author, was born on the 17th of 
September 1814, at Eperjes. After studying law and 
philosophy at the high schools of his native town and 
Miakolcz, he travelled abroad. England particularly at- 
tracted him, and his fascinating book, Aus d&tti Tagehach 
eines in Grosshritanni^n reisenden TJngarns (Pesth, 1837) 
gained for him the membership of the Hungarian Academy. 
Elected to the Reichstag of 1840, he was in 1848 appointed 
to a flnancial post in the Hungarian Government, and 
was transferred in like capacity to Vienna under Esterhazy. 
Suspected of intriguing with the revolutionists, Pulszky 
fled to Budapest to avoid arrest. Here he became an 
active member of the Committee of National Defence, 
and when obliged to fly the country he joined Kossuth in 
England and with him made a tour in the United States 
of America. He was condemned to death (1852) in con- 
tuTnaciam by a council of war. In 1860 he went to 
Italy, took part in Garibaldi’s expedition to Aspromonte 
(1862), and was interned as a prisoner of war in Naples. 
Amnestied by the Emperor of Austria in 1866, he returned 
home and re-entered public life; was from 1867-76, 
and again in 1884, a member of the Hungarian Reichstag, 
joining the D4ak party. In addition to his political 
activity, he was president of the literary section of the 
Hungarian Academy, and director of the National 
Museum at Budapest, where he became distinguished 
for his archaeological researches. He employed his great 
influence to promote both art and science and Liberal views 
in his native country. He died on the 9th of September 
1897. Among his literary works must be mentioned 
Die Jacobiner m TJngarn (1887), Ide&n mr Fhilosophie 
der Oeschichte Ungarns and Eletem is Lewom (4 vols., 
1882). 

PuUuskp a town of Russian Poland, in the govern- 
ment of Warsaw, 56 miles south-west of Lomza and 
36 miles from Ostrolenka railway station, on the right 
bank of the Narew. It is well built, and has woollen, 
linen, and hosiery mills, copper works, and potteries. 
Population (1897), 15,878. 

PunJSlbi The {jp(mj<Lh= “five rivers”), a province 
of British India, under the administration of a lieutenant- 
governor, It includes three classes of native states : (1) 
a number of old rajput principalities in the Himalaya, 
some of which are veiy small ; (2) a collection of scattered 
states in the eastern plains, mostly under Sikh rulers ; and 
(3) the Mahommedan state of Bahawalpur, running along 
between the river Sutlej and Eajputana. Kashmir is ex- 
cluded from the Punjab, as being in direct political relations 
with the Governor-General. Total area (including native 
states), 148,966 square miles. Total population (1891), 
25,130,127; (1901), 26,888,300. The capital is Lahore. 
In November 1901 the area of the Punjab was reduced 
by the creation of the North-West Frontier province. 

P(ypulation. — The table on next page gives the area and popula- 
tion of the Punjab, according to the census of 1891 and that of 
1901. Between 1881 and 1891 the rate of increase was 10-71 per 
cent, for British districts and 10-42 for native states, and between 
1891 and 1901, 7-6 per cent, for British districts and 4-1 per cent, 
for the native states. In both cases the highest rate of increase 
was to be found in the western plains and in the submontane 
tracts, where irrigation has been most extended. In the eastern 
plains, where population is already dense, the increase has been 
less. The average density in British districts is 173 persons 
per square mile, ranging from 633 in Jullundur and 620 in 
Amritsar to only 74 in the Derajat. Classified^ according to re- 
ligion, in British districts only, Mahommedans in 1891 numbered 
11,634,192, or 55*8 per cent, of the population, being proportion- 
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Area, aiid Popitlation of the Punjab, 1891 and IDOL 


British Territory. 

Area in 

Number of 
Towns and 

Population, 

1891. 

Population, 1901. 


Density of 
Population to 
Square Mile 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

Square 

Miles. 

Villages 

(1S91). 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

'(iSOi"). 

r 

Delhi . . 

Delhi 

Gurgaon . 

Karnal . 

Hissar 

Rohtak . 

Umhalla . 

Simla 

1,290 

1,984 

2,440 

5,163 

1,797 

2,754 

102 

702 

1,167 

938 

967 

483 

2,114 

160 

638,689 

668,929 

683,718 

776,006 

590,475 

1,033,427 

44,642 

371,529 

390,219 

479,157 

418,029 

333,590 

451,768 

26,210 

317,450 

355,658 

404,300 

363,646 

297,121 

364,342 

14,143 

688,979 

745,877 

883,457 

781,575 

630,711 

816,110 

40,353 

495 

337 

280 

150 

329 

375 

437 



15,530 

6,681 

4,435,886 

2,470,502 

2,116,660 

4,587,062 

2S6 

r 

Jullundm* . 

Jullundur 

Hoshiarpur 

Kangra . 

Ludhiana 

Ferozepore 

1,433 

2,244 

9,674 

1,458 

4,302 

1,223 

2,097 

778 

858 

1,527 

907,583 

1,011,659 

763,030 

648,722 

886,676 

497,018 

625,502 

399,282 

369,546 

524,619 

420,878 

463,674 

369,020 

303,956 

433,699 

917,896 

989,176 

768,302 

673,502 

958,218 

633 

451 

80 

446 

206 



19,006 

6,483 

4,217,670 

2,315,867 

1,991,227 

4,807,094 

222 

Lahore . 

Lahore . 

Amritsar 

Gurdaspur 

Multan . 

Jhang 

Montgomery . 
Lyallpur . 

3,678 

1,601 

1,889 

6,079 

5,871 

5,754 

1,522 

1,036 

2,242 

1,397 

800 

1,867 

... 

1,076,379 

992,697 

943,922 

631,434 

436,841 

499,621 

635,768 

560,186 

610,156 

388,669 

200,470 

248,903 

454,278 

520,780 

463,716 

430,440 

321,979 

178,830 

214,632 

338,388 

1,156,548 

1,023,902 

940,595 

710,548 

378,800 

463,585 

792,666 

292 

G20 

500 

104 

74 

87 



24,872 
1 

8,864 

4,579,794 

2,998,329 

2,468,315 

5,466,644 

184 

Rawalpindi . - 

Rawalpindi 

Jhelum . 

Gujrat . 

Shahpur . 

Gujranwala 

Sialkot . 

4,844 

3,996 

2,051 

4,840 

3,017 

1,991 


887,194 

609,056 

760,876 

493,588 

690,169 

1,119,847 

416.161 
300,276 

390.161 
273,630 
409,898 
674,010 

364,929 

293,742 

361,877 

261,042 

346,851 

610,505 

780,080 

594,018 

752,03wS 

624,572 

766,749 

1,084,515 

183 

152 

371 

102 

229 

562 



20,738 

8,092 

4,660,729 

2,363,026 

2,128,046 

4,491,972 

220 

Derajat . 

Dera Ismail Khan . 
Dera Ghazi Khan . 
Bannu . 

. Muzaflargarh . 

9,440 

5,606 

3,847 

3,422 

766 

655 

472 

699 

1 ■ 'fl 

[ iu * ■ 

244.363 

202.363 
190,190 
186,480 


52 

72 

97 

111 



22,315 

2,592 

1,643,603 

959,287 

822,396 

1,781,683 

74 

{ 

Peshawar . 

' Peshawar 

Hazara . 

^ Kohat . 

2,444 

2,991 

2,771 

690 

1,288 

297 

703,768 

516,288 

203,176 

427,618 

379,826 

122,378 

358,883 

330,842 

95,796 

786,406 

710,668 

218,174 

288 

173 

73 


1 

8,206 

2,275 

1,423,231 

929,722 

785,626 

1,715,248 

173 

Baluch Trans-frontier . 

... 

6 

5,934 

68,978 

40,803 

99,781 

... 

Total British Temtory 

110,667 

34,842 

20,866,847 

12,096,711 

10,353,773 

22,449,484 

188 

Native States 

HBl 

■Si 

4,263,280 

2,417,932 

2,020,884 

4,438,810 

111 

Grand total . 

148,966 

54,957 

26,130,127 

14,513,643 

12,374,657 

26,888,300 

173 


ately more numerous than in any other part of India e^iicept Sind 
and Kashmir. They are found chiefly along the valley of the 
Indus, where they represent imiaigration from Afghanistan, In 
the neighbouihood of the old Moghul capital of Delhi they form 
only 23 per cent. Hindus numbered 7,743,477, or 37 per cent., 
being most numerous in the hills ami along the Jumna. In the 
native states tlie proportion rises to 58 per cent, Sikhs numbered 
1,389,934, or 6*6 per cent., being most numerous in the neighbour- 
hood of Amritsar and Ferozepore, but they nowhere form as much 
as one-th^d of the inhabitants. Since 1881 they have increased 
more rapidly than the general population, except in the native 
states, where they show an actual decrease. But the distinction 
between a Sikh and a Hindu Jat is not very easy to determine. 
Buddhist and Jains munbered 45,246, or *2 per cent, of whom the 
Buddhists are to be found almost entirely in Kangra, and the Jains 
in the eastern plains. Christians numbered 53,587, or *3 per cent, 
of whom 30,839 were Europeans and 3111 Eurasians, leaving 19, 637 


for native converts, chiefly in the districts of Sialkot, Oujranwala, 
and Gurdaspur. “Others’* numbered only 412, aborigines not 
being distinguished in the Punjab census. 

AgricuUure.-^Oxxt of a total area of 70,718,720 acres, the area 
assessed to land revenue is 49,598,193 acres, at the average rate 
of a little more than 8 annas (say 8d.) per acre. In 1897-08 
the total cultivated area was 18,516,957 acres, of wlinh 8,720,408 
acres were irrigated from canals and wells in almost etpial pro- 
portions. The principal crops are wheat, millet, pulse, barley, 
maize, oil-seeds, rice, cotton, and sugar-cane. In 1897-98 tho area 
under indigo was 94,615 acres, chiefly in Multan and Mtizaflargarh ; 
the area under tea was 10,064 acres, almost entirely in Kangra. 
Irrigation has been greatly extended. Perhaps tlio most im- 
portant work of this kind in India is the Chonab canal, which 
has altogether changed ihe face of the Rochna Doab, a thirsty 
upland tract between the Chenab and the lElavi. An elaborate 
system of colonization has been successfully introduced, and rail- 
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way extension has iDroceeded at the same time. Dming the five 
years between 1893 and 1898 the area irrigated from the Chenab 
canal rose from 157,197 to 810,000 acres. A new district has thus 
been created, with its headquarters at Lyallpur, called after a 
late lieutenant-goveinor. The entire canal system of the Punjab 
consists of 3323 miles of mam channels ana 8089 miles of dis- 
tributaries, upon which Rs. 8, 90, 93, 390 has been expended, yield- 
ing a net revenue of Rs. 95, 29, 130, or IU'7 per cent, on the capital 
outlay. 

Industries , — The Punjab possesses no great industries, like the 
cotton of Bombay or the jute of Bengal. There are four cotton 
mills, at Delhi and Lahore, with 406 looms and 46,932 spindles, 
employing 2014 persons, of w'hom 1656 are adult males. The ^ 
out-turn in 1897-98 was more than 6 million Ib of yarn, chiefly 
of counts betw^een Nos. 11 and 17, and 1 million Ib of woven 
goods, chiefly dhutis, T- cloths, and grey goods. There is also one 
woollen mill at Dhaiiwal, with 128 looms and 4320 spindles, 
employing 834 persons, and producing 700,000 lb of goods, 
valued at Rs. 813,550. There are seven breweries, mostly at hill 
stations, the oldest of whioli dates from 1852, with a total out-turn 
of about 2i million gallons of beer. Coal is mined for railway 
purposes at two places in the salt range in Jhelnm district. In 
1898 the total output was 85,862 tons, valued at Es. 7, 18, 950, and 
the number of persons employed was 1803. The development of 
both collieries is hindered by the difficulty of procuring labour. 
Factories for cleaning and pressing cotton are numerous. There 
are flour-mills at Delhi, carpet factories at Amritsar, and a sugar 
factory at Gurdaspur. The Punjab is well supplied with railways, 
which have their central terminus at Delhi. One main line of the 
North-Western runs from Umballa through Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi to Peshawar, on the extreme frontier ; another main line 
runs from Lahore to Multan, and thence to the sea at Karachi ; 
while a third will niu along the left bank of the Indus, from 
Attock southwards. From Delhi to Umballa there are two lines, 
one of the North-Western through Meerut and Saharan pur in 
the North-West Provinces, and a more direct one of a company, 
which is continued to Kalka, at the foot of the hills, whence a 
further continuation to Simla is under construction. The south- 
east of the province is served by two branches of the Rajputana 
system, which have their termini at Delhi and Ferozepore ; and 
also by the Sou them Punjab, which runs from Delhi to Bhawalpiir. 
The total length of railways in British districts is about 2000 
miles. 

ThA foreign trade is registered with six countries — ^Tirah, Kabul, 
Bajaor, Kashmir, Ladakh, and Chinese Tibet. The total value of 
both imports and exports is about Rs. 2, 50, 00, 000, of which more I 
than half belongs to Kashmir. The chief imports are g/ii (clarified j 
butter), timber, wool, charas (an intoxicating preparation of hemp), 
fruits, rice, aud skins. The chief exports are cotton piece-goods, 
cotton twist and yam, sugar, tea, salt, indigo, brass, and coi^per. 
The intoraal trade with other provinces of India is valued at about 
Rs. 12,00, 00, 000 for imports and Rs. 8, 00, 00, 000 for exports. 
Almost the whole of this is conducted by rail, the river-bome 
trade on tlie Indus having dwindled to only Rs.l 0,00, 000 for 
imports and Es 40,00,000 for exports. The wheat trade is almost 
entirely conducted by rail with Karachi, and depends upon the 
demand in Kuropo. It is liable to great fluctuations, the quantity 
exported in 1897-98 being more than double that in the preceding 
year. 

The administration is conducted by a lieutenant-governor, who 
is appointed by the governor-general, subject to the approval of 
the Crown. The secretaiiat consists of a secretary, a junior 
secretary, and two under secretaries. Two financial commis- 
sioners take the idace of the board of revenue in most other 
provinces. A survival of the ** non-regulation” system is to be 
found in the title of deputy-commiasioner for the district officer 
elsewhere called collector. The highest judicial authority is 
styled the chief court, now consisting of six members, which 
corresponds to the high court elsewhere, A legislative council 
of nine nominated members, of whom four are natives of India, 
was created in 1897 ; but the piivilcges of interpellation and of 
discussing the financial statement have not yet been extended to 
the council. The province is distributed into six divisions or 
commi3sionershii)s and thi^-one districts. Most of the com- 
missioners also exercise political functions over the native states 
within their jurisdiction. In 1897 the total number of police of 
all kinds was 19,506, of whom just half were provided with fire- 
arms. The number employed on police duty proper was 7938, 
being one policeman to every 13*9 square miles of area and to 
every 2628 of population. 

In 1897-98 the total revenue of the province amounted to 
Rx.8,916,081, of which Rx.2,438,67l was derived from land. 
The total civil expenditure amounted to Rx. 2, 023, 821, the whole 
of which was covered hy profits from railways and irrigation. 
Since the reor^janization of the Indian army in 1894 the Punjab 
has formed an independent command, under a lieutenant-general, 
with headquarters at Murree, a hill sanitarium not far from the 
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great military station of Rawalpindi. The command consists of 
thi'ee first-class districts (including the Punjab frontier force) 
and two second-class districts. TJie Punjab frontier force is 
composed of five batteries of artillery, four legiments of cavalry, 
and nine regiments ot infantry — all natives. The remaining 
native regiments letain their former numbers in the Bengal army. 
In 1898 ihe Punjab command consisted of 20,337 British and 
46,232 native troops: total, 66,569. In addition, there W’ere 
three battalions of volunteer rifles, with an enrolled sti-ength of 
2020. 

The total number of municijMliiies is 148, with an aggregate 
population of 2,120,372 (1891). In the majority of these at 
least two-thiids of the municipal committee are elected by the 
ratepayers, who take consideralile interest in the privilege. At 
the contested elections in 1897 more than half the ratepayers 
voted. The total number of members is 1671, of -whom 1546 are 
Indians, and 815 are elected. In 1897-98 the aggregate 
municipal income was Rs. 44, 22, 324, of which Es. 31, 41,078 was 
derived from taxation, chiefly octroi, the average incidence of 
taxation being R.1.7.6 per head. The aggregate expenditure 
was Rs. 43, 96, 972, of which Rs. 18,76,462 ivas devoted to public 
health and convenience, Rs. 6, 71, 420 to public safety, and 
Rs. 5, 98, 499 to education. The aggi’egate amount of debt out- 
standing was Rs. 37,14,738, chiefly raised by the four municipalities 
of Lahore, Delhi, Simla, and Dera Ghazi Khan. In every district 
except Simla there is a district board, and in most of the 
districts there are also subordinate local boards ; out of a total of 
2494 members, 1153 are elected. The district boards, on the 
whole, work satisfactorily ; but the local boards are of little use. 
In 1897-98 the total local fund income was Rs. 31,23,315, of 
which Rs.24, 09,900 was derived from provincial rates. The total 
expenditure was Rs. 31, 12, 528, of which Rs. 8, 57, 438 was devoted 
to public works, Rs. 6, 64, 651 to education, and Rs. 4, 03, 418 to 
medical and sanitaiy charges. 

Educaiimi . — The following table gives the chief statistics of 
education for the two years 1886-87 and 1896-97 : — 


Class of Institution. 

1886-87. 

1896-97. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Colleges 

5 

509 

10 

1,409 

Secondary schools . 

245 

44,808 

846 

61,128 

Primary schools 

1,934 

89,702 

2770 

119,046 

Special schools 

19 

995 

18 

2,155 

Private institutions 

16,527 

145,145 

5363 

82,184 

Total . 

1 18,730 

281,159 

8507 

265,922 


The totals in this tabic are misleading, for they include private 
institutions, such as Koran schools attached to mosques, wdiich 
are specially numerous, but cannot be said to give any valuable 
instruction. As a matter of fact, schools under the Education 
Department, and particularly those which teach English, have 
progressed more rapidly than in any other province. The pupils 
in them have increased during the five years ending 1897 by no 
less than 31 per cent., while students in arts colleges have nearly 
doubled. Including private institutions, the proportion of male 
l)upilB to the estimated male p(»pulation of school-going age (15 
per cent, of the total male population) is 14*5 per cent, compared 
mth 22*3 per cent, for India generally. The proportion of female 
pupils is 1*5 per cent., compared with 2*3 per cent, for India 
generally. 

The following table gives the expenditure on education according 
to sources for the same two years : — 


Source of Revenue. 

1886-87. 

1896-97. 

Provincial revenues .... 

Local funds 

Municipal funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

Total . 

Rs. 

7,47,746 

4.89.269 

3.06.270 
2,48,951 
4,64,927 

Rs. 

7,27,394 

6,41,001 

3,37,203 

7,98,590 

6,68,526 

22,57,168 

80,72,714 


The increase in expenditure has fairly kept pace with the 
increase in pupils ; but during the last few years almost the 
whole of the increase has been borne by fees, which now con- 
tribute no less than 26 per cent, of the toM. In secondary 
schools alone the proportion rises to 60 per cent., and in colleges 
to 43 per cent. This is another indication of the extent to which 
English education has been accepted by the people. The Punjab 
University, which was founded in 1882, differs from other Indian 
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universities in being more tlian a merely examining body. It is 
responsible for the management of the Oriental College an Lahore, 
and It takes a part in the improvement of vernacular literature. 
It also conducts Oiieiital examinations side by side with those m 
English, and has been the first to introduce a series of examina- 
tions in science IVoiii matriculation to the degree, as well as a 
final school examination in clerical and commercial subjects. 
During the five years ending 1897 the total number of students 
who matriculated was 4397 ; 437 graduated B.A. and 51 M.A., 
while 34 passed examinations in law and 181 in medicine. _ 

The Punjab has not altogether escaped recent visitations of 
plague and' famine. Plague, fortunately, never spreads in an 
epidemic form, being ahnost entirely confined to a few villages 
in Jullundur district, where it persisted for more than a year. 
The total number of deaths from plague throughout the province 
from October 1897 to April 1899 was 1920. In the winter of 
1901-02 a severe outbreak of plague occurred, causing as many as 
2000 deaths in a week. The famine of 1896-97 was most severely 
felt in the Delhi division, and especially in Hissar district adjoin- 
ing the desert of Rajputana, where at one time 15 per cent, of 
the inhabitants were in receijit of relief. For the province 
generally the maximum number on relief was 127,758 in the 
middle of March 1897. The total expenditure was Rs. 22, 34, 004. 
The famine of 1899-1900 was more widely spread, but was again 
most severe in Hissar, where the cattle died in hundreds through 
scarcity of fodder. The maximum number on relief in May 1900 
was 180,000 in British districts and 50,000 in native states. 

(j. S. Co) 

Punta. AreilcISy a town of Chile, capital of the 
territory of Magallanes, situated in 53" 10' S. and 70" 54' W. 
Population (1895), 3227. The estimated population in 
1900 was 6419. It is the only free port in Chile. It 
has grown with phenomenal rapidity ; a few years ago a 
poor village, it has now fine buildings, broad streets, is 
lighted by electricity, and bids fair to become a large city. 
Its principal commerce is in wool, skins, beef (salted and 
dried), lard, and tallow. Numerous steamers belonging 
to European lines touch there monthly. A highroad 170 
kilometres in length joins the town to the Argentine 
colonies of Gallegos and Santa Cruz. 

Puri, or Jagannath, a town and district of British 
India, in the Orissa division of Bengal. The town is on 
the seacoast, and has a railway station. Population (1881), 
22,095 ; (1891), 28,794. As containing the world-famous 
shrine of Jagannath, Pori is perhaps the most holy and most 
frequented of all Hindu places of pilgrimage. Sanitation 
is effected by the Puri Lodging-House Act, which provides 
for the appointment of a special health officer, and for the 
licensing of lodging-houses both in the town and along the 
pilgrims’ route. It has a high school, with 159 pupils, a 
literary club, and a students’ association. 

The district of Ptjbi has an area of 2473 square miles ; popula- 
tion (1881), 888,592; (1891), 944,998; (1901), 1,017,286, showing 
an increase of 6 per cent, between 1881 and 189i, and of 7*6 between 
1891 and 1901 ; average density, 411 persons per square mile. 
Classified according to religion, Hindus in 1891 numbered 927,514 ; 
Mahommedans, 15,597 ; Christians, 841, of whom 41 were Euro- 
peans ; “ othei’s,” 1046. Land revenue and rates (1897-98) were 
Es. 6, 58, 325; number of police, 388; boys at school (1896-97), 
22,310, being 31 ’3 per cent, of the male population of school- 
going age ; registered death-rate (1897), 39 per thousand. In the 
Orissa lamine of 1866 more than one-third of the population of 
Puri is said to have perished. The district suffered from drought 
in 1897, but it is now protected by the East Coast Railway, which 
was opened throughout from Calcutta to Madras in 1891, with a 
branch to Puri town. . 

Pu rneOf a town and district of British India, in the 
Bhagalpur division of Bengal. The town is on the left 
bank of the little river Sanra, with a railway station. 
Population (1881), 15,016 ; (1891), 14,555. It has a bad 
reputation for fever. The high school had 249 pupils in 
1896-97, and there is a technical school with 15 pupils. 

The district of Puenba has an area of 4993 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1881), 1,849,073; (1891), 1,944,668; (1901), 1,877,072, 
showing an increase of 6 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, but a 
decrease of 3*5 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 ; average density, 
376 persons per square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Hindus in 1891 numbered 1,138,738 ; Mahommedans, 805,267 ; 


Christians, 387, of whom 114 were Europeans; “others,” 266. 
Land revenue and rates (1897-98) were Rs.12,80,230 ; number of 
police, 570; boys at school (1896-97), 20,035, being 13 *4 per 
cent, of the male population of school-going age, compared with 
28*3 percent, for Bengal generally; registered death-rate (1897), 32 
per thousand. Jute is grown to some extent, but the iwincipal 
industry is indigo. There are 7 indigo concerns and 14 factories, 
with a capital of Rs. 13,45,000, employing 8000 persons, with an 
out-turn of 5000 maunds, valued at Rs. 9, 00,000. The district is 
traversed by two branches of the Eastern Bengal Railway, running 
out north, and a third branch, parallel to the Ganges, is under 
construction. 

Purulia^ a town of British India, headquarters of 
Manbhum district in Bengal, situated in 23“ 19' N. and 
86“ 24' E., with a station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
Population (1881), 9805; (1891), 12,128. It is a grow- 
ing centre of trade, with large imports of rice during the 
scarcity of 1896-97, and has a high school, with 339 
pupils in 1896-97. 

Purus. See Amazon. 

Putnam, a towm and included city of Windham 
county, Connecticut, U.S.A. It has an area of 27 square 
miles of hilly country, situated in the north-eastern part 
of the state. The city of Putnam is on the Quinebaug 
river, at the intersection of two branches of the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railway, and at an 
altitude of 287 feet. In 1900 it contained 93 manu- 
facturing establishments, with a capital of $2,019,685, 
1631 employes, and products valued at $l,928,80k Popu- 
lation of the town (1880), 5827 ; (1890), 6512; (1900), 
7348 : of the city in 1900, 6667, of whom 2012 were 
foreign-born and 81 negroes. 

Putney, a district in the county of London, in the 
borough of Wandsworth (to which parliamentary division 
it has since 1885 belonged), on the right bank of the 
Thames about 8 miles above London Bridge by river, 
with a station on the South-Western Railway. In 1890 
a new cemetery was opened to meet the needs of the 
district. Population (1881), 13,221 ; (1891), 17,771 ; 
(1901), 24,139. 

Putumayo. See Amazon. 

Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre C£cile 

(1824-1898), French painter, was born at Lyons, 14th 
December 1824. His father was a mining engineer, the 
descendant of an old family of Burgundy. Pierre Puvis 
was educated at the Lyons College and at the Lyc^So 
Henri IV. in Paris, and was intending to follow his father’s 
profession when a serious illness interrupted his studies. 
A journey to Italy opened his mind to fresh ideas, and 
on his return to France he annoxinced his intention of 
becoming a painter, and went to study first under Henri 
Scheffer, and then under Couture. On leaving this master 
in 1852, he established himself in a studio in the Place 
Pigalle (which he did not give up till 1897), and there 
organized a sort of academy for a group of fellow-students 
who wished to work from the living model. Puvis first 
exhibited in the Salon of 1850 a “PietJ,,” and in the 
same year he painted ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Sombreuil drink- 
ing a glass of blood to save her father,” and “Jean 
Cavalier by his Mother’s Deathbed,” besides an “Ecce 
Homo,” now in the church of Champagnat (Sa6no-et- 
Loire). In 1852 and in the two following years Puvis’s 
pictoes were rejected by the Salon, and were sent to 
a private exhibition in the Galeries Bonne-Nouvelle, The 
public laughed at his work as loudly as at that of Courbet, 
but the young painter was none the less warmly defended 
by Thdophile Gautier, and Banville. For nine years 
Puvis was excluded from the Salons. In 1857 he had 
painted a “Martyrdom of St Sebastian,” “ Meditation, 
“Village Firemen,” “Julie,” “Herodias,” and “Saint 
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Camilla ’’ — compositions showing a great variety of 
impulse, still undecided in style and reflecting the 
influence of the Italian masters as well as of Delacroix and 
Couture. In 1859 Puvis reappeared in the Salon with the 
“ Eeturn from Hunting ” (now in the Marseilles Gallery). 
But not till he produced “Peace” and “War” did he 
really impress his critics, inaugurating a vast series of 
decorative paintings. For these two works a second-class 
medal was awarded to him, and the State ofiered to 
purchase the “ Peace.” Puvis, not choosing to part the 
pair, made a gift of “ War ” to the State. He then set to 
work again, and in 1864 exhibited “Autumn” and 
“ Sleep,” but found no purchasers. One of these pictures 
is now in the Lyons Museum, and the other at Lille. 
“ Peace ” and “ War ” were placed in the great gallery of 
the Museum at Amiens, where Puvis completed their effect 
by painting four panels ; a “ Standard-Bearer,” “ Woman 
Weeping over the Euins of her Home,” a “Eeaper,” and a 
“ Woman Spinning.” These works were so much admired 
that further decorations were ordered for the same build- 
ing, and the artist presented to the city of Amiens 
“ Labour ” and “ Eepose,” for which the municipality could 
not afford to pay. At their request Puvis undertook 
another work,, intended for the upper landing of the stair- 
case, and in 1865 a composition entitled “Ave Picardia 
Nutrix,” allegorical of the fertility of the province, was 
added to the collection. In 1879 the city wished to 
complete the decoration of the building, and the painter, 
again at his own expense, executed the cartoon of “ Ludus 
pro P.atria,” exhibited in the Salon of 1881 and purchased 
by the State, which at the same time gave him a commis- 
sion for the finished work, which gained for the artist in 
the following year the first-class medal of the Society of 
French Artists. While toiling at these large works, Puvis 
de Chavannes rested himself by painting easel pictures. 
To the Salon of 1870 he had sent a picture called 
“Harvest,” a work introductory to his paintings in the 
Picardy Gallery ; the “ Beheading of John the Baptist ” 
figured in the Great Exhibition of 1889; a “Magdalen” 
is in the collection of M. Ch^ramy (Paris). Then followed 
“Hope” (1872), the “Family of Fisher-Folk” (1875), and 
“Women on the Seashore ” (1879). Still, these canvases, 
however interesting, are not to be named by the side of 
his grand decorative works. Among these must be noted 
those in the Palais Longchamp at Marseilles. These two 
paintings, ordered in 1867, represent “Marseilles as a 
Greek Colony” and “Marseilles, the Emporium of the 
East.” After these, Puvis executed for the town-haE of 
Poitiers two decorative paintings of historical subjects : 
“Radegund, in seclusion at the convent of Sainte-Croix, 
affords a refuge to poets,” and “Charles Martel, in the 
year 732, saves Christendom by defeating the Saracens at 
Poitiers.” The Pantheon in Paris also possesses a decor- 
ative work of great interest by this painter : “ The Life of 
Saint Genevieve,” treated in three panels. In the first we 
see the saint’s childhood, and in the second and third her 
life as a shepherdess, the two being surmoimted by a frieze, 
also divided into two subjects. In 1876 the Department of 
Fine Arts in Paris gave the artist a commission to paint 
“Saint Genevieve giving Food to Paris” and “Saint 
Genevieve watching over Sleeping Paris” (see Plate), in 
which he gave to the saint the features of Princess Canta- 
cuzene, his wife, who died not long before he did. At the 
time of his death — 24th October 1898 — ^the work tvas 
almost finished. After completing the first paintings in 
the Pantheon, which occupied him for three years and eight 
months, Puvis de Chavannes undertook to paint the stair- 
case leading to the gallery of fine arts in the Lyons Museum, 
and took for his subjects the “ Vision of the Antique,” a 
procession of youths on horseback, which a female figure 
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standing on a knoll points out to Pheidias ; the “ Sacred 
Grove ” ; and two allegorical figures of “ The Ehone ” and 
“ The Sa6ne.” It was in the same mood of inspiration by 
the antique that he painted the hemicycle at the Sorbonne, 
an allegory of “ Science, Art, and Letters,” a work of great 
extent, for which he was paid 35,000 francs ( = ££1400). 
In this he has symbolized Eloquence, Philosophy, History, 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Physics with wonderful artistic 
feeling and sense of decorative treatment. At the H6tel 
de Yille in Paris, again, Puvis decorated the grand staircase 
and the first reception-room. These works employed him 
from 1889 till 1893. In the reception-room he painted 
two panels: “ Winter ” and “ Summer,” the mural paintings 
on the staircase, which had previously been placed in the 
hands of Baudry and of Delaunay, are devoted to the 
glory of the attributes of the city of Paris ; “ Patriotism,” 
“ Charity,” “Artistic Gifts,” “ Learning,” “Wit,” “Fancy,” 
“Beauty,” “Courage,” “The Worship of the Past,” 
“ Industry,” “ Urbanity,” and “ Poetry.” On the ceiling we 
see Victor Hugo offering his lyre to the city of Paris. 
The pictures in the Eouen Museum (1890-92) show a 
different vein, and the artist’s power of conceiving and 
setting forth a plastic scheme enabling him to decorate a 
public building with beautiful human figures and the 
finest lines of landscape. He took for his theme the three 
sections of the museum : “ Antiquities,” “ Ceramics,” and 
“The Fine Arts,” entitling his allegory “Inter Artes et 
Naturam.” We see here toilers raising a colossal mono- 
lith, part of some ancient monument, to add it to other 
architectural pieces ; then the busy scene of a pottery ; and 
finally artists painting in the open air. Puvis, as a rule, 
adhered to the presentment of the nude or of the lightest 
drapery ; here, however, in response to some critical 
remarks, he has clad his figures exclusively in modern 
dress. The importance given to the landscape in this 
work is also worthy of note ; it is broadly treated, and in a 
purely decorative manner. Hor was it for France alone 
that Puvis de Chavannes executed decorative works, ^ter 
prolonged negotiations, begun so early as in 1891, with the 
trustees of the Boston Library, U.S.A., he accepted a 
commission to paint nine large panels for that building, to 
be inserted in separate compartments, three facing the 
door, three to the right, and three to the left. These 
pictures, begun in 189^5, were finished in 1898. For the 
centre panel, to which the others are subsidiary, he chose 
as the title “ The Inspiring Muses hailing the Herald Genius 
of Light.” In the eight others we find “ Bucolic Poetry,” 
“Dramatic Poetry,” “Epic Poetry,” “History,” “Astron- 
omy,” “Physics,” and “ Chemistry.” In these works of his 
latest period Bivis de Chavannes soars boldly above 
realistic vision. In the figures which people the walls 
with poetic images he endeavours to achieve originality of 
the embodying forms, and at the same time a plastic 
expression of ideas bom of a mind whose conceptions grew 
ever loftier, while yet the artist would not abandon the 
severe study of nature. Such works as the great paintings 
at Amiens, Eouen, Marseilles, the Pantheon, the Sorbonne, 
and the H6tel de ViUe are among the most important 
productions of French art in the 19th century. Puvis de 
Chavannes was president of the National Society of Fine 
Arts (the New Salon). His principal pupils and followers 
are Ary Renan (died 1900), Baudouin, J. F. Auburtin, 
and Cottet. 

See also A. Michel. “Exposition de M. Puvis de Chavannes,” 
Gazette dea JBemix Arts, Pans, 1888.— Maeius Vaohon. Pmis 
de Qfvavamms, Paris, 1900. — J. Buisson, “Puvis de Chavannes, 
Souvenirs Intimes,” Oa^sseUe des JBeausa Arts, Paris, July 1899. 

(h. PR.) 

Puy^ Le^ or Puy-en-Velay, chief town of department 
Haute-Loire, France, 313 miles south-south-east of Paris, 

S. Vin.-Ti3 
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on the railway to St Etienne. It contains the jMontredon 
asylum for the departments of Loire and Hante-Loire, an 
institution for deaf mutes, municipal industrial schools of 
drawing, architecture, and mathematics applied to arts 
and industries, and schools of lace - making for poor 
children. About ninety establishments are engaged in the 
manufacture of lace and guipure, and there is a noted 
distillery. Electric tramways connect the town with 
Brives - Charensac and Espalay - St - Mareil. Population 
(1881), 15,459 j (1891), 16,640; (1901), 20,570. 

Ptiy-dO-DoinO, a department of central France, 
traversed by the mountains Dore, Ddme, and Du Forez, 
and watered by the Allier. 

Area, 3090 square miles. The population, 566,064 in 1881, had 
decreased to 529,181 in 1901. Births in 1899, 9821, of which 
396 were illegitimate ; deaths, 10,785 ; marriages, 3872. There 
were, in 1896, 1371 primary schools, with 79,000 pupils, there 
being 4 per cent, of the population illiterate. Out of 1,672,190 
acres of land cultivated in 1896, 834,860 acres were plough-land 
and 106,210 acres vineyards. Of the rest two-sevenths were wood 
land and five-sevenths grassland. The department in 1899 pro- 
cluced wheat valued at £780,000 ; rye, £520, 000 ; barley, £166,000 ; 
oats, £278,000; potatoes, £544,000; mangold -wurzel, £96,000; 
beetroot, £72,000 ; vines, £304,000. Its live stock included 15,910 
horses, 265,110 head of cattle, 352,040 sheep, 132,100 pigs, and 
18,580 goats. ]VIining in 1898 turned out 384,000 metric tons of 
coal, valued at £160,000 ; 750 tons of peat, 1324 tons of lead and 
copper, and 10,000 tons of alum and bitumen. The metallurgic 
industry is, however, in a backward state. The well-known cutlery 
of Thiers employs (1896) 12,000 workmen. ^ Much is done in sugar- 
refining at Billom, and there is a busy industry in caoutchouc 
around Clermont-Ferrand, the capital (52,017 in 1901). 

Pwllheli^ municipal and contributory parliamentary 
borough (Carnarvon district), seaport, and market -town 
of Carnarvonshire, Wales, 20 miles south of Carnarvon, 
on the shore of Tremadoc Bay, with a terminal station on 
the Cambrian Railway. It has a sandy beach 4 miles in 
extent. There is a promenade near the sea, and the 
scenery around is very picturesque. Stone obtained from 
Gimlet Rock is worked into setts and shipped to various 
ports. Population (1891), 3231 ; (1901), 3675. 

PyreneeSf a range of mountains in south-west 
Europe, separating the Iberian peninsula from France. 
The more careful examination of the chain by members 
of the English and French Alpine Clubs has considerably 
modified our views with respect to its general character, 
the southern versant having been shown to be the more 
important of the two. It has been recognized, as shown 
in the maps of MM. Schrader, de St Sand, and WaUon, 
that, taken as a whole, the range must be regarded, not as 
formed on the analogy of a fem-frond or fish-bone, with 
the lateral ridges running down to the two opposite plains, 
but rather as a swelling of the earth’s crust, the culminating 
portion of which is composed of a series of primitive chains, 
which do not coincide with the line of partition of the 
water, hut cross it obliquely, as if the ground had experi- 
enced a sidewise thrust at the time when the earth’s crust 
was ridged up into the long chain under the infiuence of 
contraction. Both the orderly arrangement of these 
diagonal chains and the agreement which exists between 
the tectonic and geological phenomena are weU shown in 
the geological and hypsometrical maps published in the 
Anmiaire du Cl%d) Alpm frcm^ais for 1891 and 1892 by 
MM. Schrader and de Margerie. The primitive forma- 
tions of the range, of which little beyond the French 
portions had previously been studied, are shown to he 
almost all continued diagonally on the Spanish side, and 
the central ridge thus presents the appearance - of a series 
of wrinkles with an inclination (from north-west to south- 
east) greater than that of the chain as a whole. Other 
less pronounced wrinkles run from south-west to north-east 
and intersect the former series at certain points, so that it 


is by alternate digressions from one to the other series 
that the irregular crest of the Pyrenees acquires its general 
direction. Far from having impressed its own direction 
on the orientation of the chain at large, this crest is 
merely the resultant of secondary agencies by which the 
primitive mass has been eroded and lessened in bulk; 
and though its importance from a hydrographic point of 
view is still considerable, its geological significance is 
practically nil. 

In their primitive state the Pyrenees were composed of syn- 
elinal and anticlinal folds, slightly inclined, as a rule, to the 
general direction of the range, and to be distinguished even at 
the present day in a long series of valleys which follow each other 
in a longitudinal direction. But the waters, in their descent from 
the higher gi'onnd in a north and south direction to the })lains of 
France and Spain, have attacked these folds successively, forming, 
in course of time, transverse watercourses which, broadly speaking, 
follow the line of greatest inclination in their descent. These 
watercourses, which must originally have been formed of a chain 
of lakes and swamps at varying altitudes, united by cascades, 
have gradually worn down the sills which obstructed their passage, 
and made their way to the plains by valleys which have become 
more and more deep and regular. This is how, at least on the 
French side, the mountains eventually acquired the character of 
transverse chains running down from a central dividing crest. I u 
Spain, where the lesser humidity of the atmosphere has allowed the 
primitive folds to retain more of their original form, tlieso may 
be traced, in spite of the fluvial erosion, to right and left of the 
principal valleys, which have been merely cut by running water, 
as by a saw, across the mass of the range. 

This mass of ancient formations, with the associated Silurian 
rocks, constitutes almost the whole of the slopes on the side of 
France, where the ridges pushed farthest into the plain have lost 
aU importance, or in certain cases have entirely disappeared under 
the action of erosion. The case is quite dilFeront in Spain. On 
this soiitliem slope the central mass is separated from tlie plains 
by two very distinct lines of high gi’ound, which are* a char- 
acteristic feature of the Pyrenean structuro. These aio the zone 
of plateaux and that of the sierras which separate the central 
mass of the range from the plains at its foot. The zone of 
plateaux forms a sort of basement, which fringes and siij)i)orts the 
more elevated portions. Its maximum elevation scarcely (ix<!ei‘d8 
1000 metres (3280 feet), and it presents a succession of broad syn- 
clinal depressions, in wliioh Toi-tiary (Mioceno and 01igoe.eue) 
formations, the most recent of the whole range, occui»y the surface. 
This zone does not sink directly towards the plains. It is bordered 
on the outer side by high chains of sierras with anticlinal strata, 
which rise at certain points to a height of over 6500 foot, and wlntdi 
enclose the whole Pyrenean region with no further break than the 
narrow clefts which give passage to the running waters. The 
plateaux region— completely unknown but a few years ago — thus 
presents the appearance of a groat longitudinal lake, whose waters 
have been drained off by a series of broaches in tlie outer wall. 

In the zone of the sierras denudation has continued to act until 
it has exposed on the summits the most ancient rocks, which liavc 
been shorn of their Tertiary covoiing. They Ijavo, however, re- 
tained their character of longitudinal folds, parallel to the direction 
of the central mountains. Those which extend farthest towards 
the plain have been tilted up so that they rise above the latter in 
a steep escarpment. Origrually the French side had also its 
plateaux and sierras, but the only traces which remain are in 
the region of the Oorbieres and the Lessor Pyi'cnees of the Ariegc, 
the more active denudation nearer the ocean having removed th(jm 
entirely down to the level of the plains, from before tbo westc^rn 
Pyrenees. 

The arrangement of the Pyrenees in chains, gently inclined near 
the centre but longitudinal everywhere else, is Iwought out better 
still by observing the courses of the streams which flow down towards 
Spain. On the French side most of the longitudinal vtilbiys have 
disappeared ; and this is why the range has so long been described 
as sending out transverse spurs, the more important slope remaining 
unknown. It is, however, still posailde to distinguish some traces 
of this formation towards the east, whore atmosidioric denudation 
has been less active. On the south the principal streams, after 
cutting their way through the highest zone at light angles to tlio 
genersi direction of the range, become involved half-way to tlio 
plains in great longitudinal folds, from which they make their eseai)c 
only after traversing long distances without finding an outlet. 

The unexpected importance shown by recent investigations to 
attach to the Spanish versaut has greatly modified the values 
assigned only a few years back to the area and mean elevation of 
the Pyrenees. Instead of the 13,440 square miles formerly put 
down for the former, M, Schrader has obtained a value of 21,044 
square miles in the light of our later knowledge. Of this total 
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6390 square miles fall to tlie northern slope and 14,654 square 
miles — i.e., more than double — to the southern, the difference 
being mainly duo to the^zoue of plateaux and sierras. The mean 
elevation, estimated by Elie de Beaumont at 1500 metres (4900 
feet), has been sensibly diminished by the addition of that zone 
to the system, and we must now put it at only 1200 metres (3930 
feet) for the range as a whole. We thus see the imiDortant part 
played by the above-mentioned plateaux of smg<ll elevation in a 
chain whose highest summit reaches 11,167 feet, while the passes 
show a greater altitude than those of the Alps. Sch.) 

Pyrenees-Basses, a department in the extreme 
south-west of France, traversed by the Pyrenees, which 
separate it from Spain, and washed by the Atlantic. 

Area, 2978 square miles. The population, 434,366 in 1881, had 
decreased to 423,164 in 1901, a decrease due to emigration. In 
1899 the births numbered 9542, of which 590 were illegitimate ; 
deaths, 7988 ; marriages, 2738. There were in 1896, 1168 schools, 
with 59,000 pupils, as many as 9 per cent, of the population being 
illiterate. The area under cultivation in 1896 comprised 1,113,970 
acres, of which only 380,380 acres were laid out in plough-land and 
49,400 in vines. The wheat grown in 1899 was valued at £536,000 ; 
maize, £600,000; potatoes, £56,000 ; natural pastures, £444,000 ; 
vines, £372,000 ; chestnuts, £78,000. The live stock numbered 
in 1899, 25,240 horses, 14,530 asses, 155,800 head of cattle, 410,960 
sheep, 130,700 pigs, and 14,300 goats. The department in 1898 
raised 720 metric tons of peat, 1920 tons of copper and iron, and 
16,750 tons of rock-salt. The alimentary industries are especially 
developed. Pan, the capital, had in 1901, 34,692 inhabitants ; 
Bayonne, 27,601. 

Pyrenees - Hautes, a department of south- 
western France, traversed by the Pyrenees, which divide 
it from Spain, and watered by the Adour and the Gave 
de Pau. 

Area, 1750 square miles. The population, 236,474 in 1881, had 
declined to 212,173 in 1901. Births in 1899, 3969, of which 290 
were illegitimate ; deaths, 4342 ; marriages, 1406. There were in 
1896, 856 primary schools, with 30,000 pupils, 3 per cent, of the 
population being illiterate. Out of a total of 674,810 acres culti- 
vated in 1896, 271,700 acres were plough-land and 84,580 acres 
vineyards. The wheat grown in 1899 was valued at £308,000; 
meslin, £64,000; oats, £56,000 ; maize, £144,000 ; potatoes, 
£88,000 ; natural pastures, £440,000 ; vines, £106,000 ; walnuts, 
£24,000. The live stock included (1899) 17,400 horses, 13,000 
asses, 121,770 cattle, 364,800 sheep, and 81,000 pigs. Peat is cut, 
and there are marble quarries. Industry is in a backward state. 
Tarbes, the capital, had in 1901, 26,055 inhabitants. 

Pyrenees-Orientales, a department of the 
south of France, resting on the chain of the Pyrenees, and 
washed by the Mediterranean. 

Area, 1699 square miles. The population, 208, 586 in 1881, was 
209,447 in 1901. Births in 1899, 4864, of which 211 were ille- 
gitimate ; deaths, 4195 ; marriages, 1670. There were in 1896, 479 
schools, with 33,000 pupils, 4 per cent, of the population being 
illiterate. The area under cultivation in 1896 amounted to 537,405 
acres, of which 154,552 acres were arable and 131,594 acres were iii 
vines. The department in 1899 raised wheat valued at £64,000 ; 
rye, £108,000; oats, £56,000 ; maize, £48,000 ; potatoes, £164,000. 
The vintage of 1899 was valued at £2,250,000. The department 
also raised in 1898, 489 cwts. of silkworm cocoons. Its live stock 
(1899) included 11,270 horses, 23,020 cattle, 364,800 sheep, 81,000 
pigs, and 7000 goats. The mining of 1898 turned out 1750 tons of 
lignite and 32,000 tons of iron. The industries in metals produced 
125 metric tons of cast-iron and 208 tons of iron, totalling the value 
of £4000. Perpignan, the capital, had in 1901, 36,157 inhabitants, 

Pyrg'OSi a town of Greece, in the province of Elis 
and Achaia, 43 miles south-south-west of Patras. It is the 
second town in importance in the Peloponnesus, and is 
connected with its harbour, Katakolon, 7^ miles distant, 
and also with Patras and Olympia, by rail. It has 
frequently been injured by earthquakes. Population 
(1896), 12,705. 

^ Pyrites. — Mineralo^cally this word is used to denote 
either a group of metalEc sulphides or else cubic iron 
pyrites; miners use the term rather loosely to indicate 
mineral matter the bulk of which consists of sulphide of 
iron, which may be either true iron pyrites, FeSg, or 


magnetic pyrites, Fe^Sg, or both. Iron pyrites is one of 
the most -widely distributed of metallic minerals, and occurs 
in deposits of aU kinds ; it is sometimes, in coal seams, 
an injurious impurity, whilst in other cases it may be the 
main object of exploitation. Pyrites is largely -worked for 
the sake of the sulphur it contains, and is used in sulphuric 
acid manufacture. The material thus employed may be a 
pure iron pyrites in the sense of containing no other metal 
except iron, its value then depending wholly on the pro- 
portion of suli^hur it contains. Pyrites low in sulj^hur is 
incapable of sustaining its own combustion without the 
aid of an external source of heat, and 45 per cent, of 
sulphur is, for economic reasons, usually looked upon as 
the lowest admissible for suljDhuric acid manufacture. It 
is also important for this purpose that the ore should be 
as free as possible from arsenic. 

The world^s annual i^roduction of iron pyrites (that is, 
of pyrites valuable mainly as a source of sulphur) is 
about 1,000,000 tons. The largest producer is France, 
with over 300,000 tons ; the greater i^art of this (about 

250.000 tons) comes from the Sain Bel mines in the 
department of the Rhone, not far from the historic 
copper mines of Chessy, where the deposits are in the 
form of large veins and of beds of mica schist highly 
impregnated with pyrites. Spain produces annually 
about 200,000 tons of iron pyrites, used merely as 
a source of sulphur, while the mines in the famous 
Huelva district produce chiefly co 2 )per pyrites — i.e., iron 
pyrites containing a small amount of copper, the latter 
probably existing as disseminated chalcopyrite. Pyritic 
ore free from copper is also exported from the same 
region ; for example, the Aguas Tenidas pyrites is practi- 
cally free from copper, and is especially valuable on account 
of its freedom also from arsenic. Germany produces about 

135.000 tons of iron pyrites, by far the greater part of 
which is derived from mines near Meggen on the river 
Lenne, where the ore occurs in lenticular veins intercalated 
between Upper Devonian shales. In many of the deposits 
of cupriferous pyrites in various parts of the world, certain 
portions which are found to be too poor to be worth 
treating for copper are sold as ordinary pyrites, in spite of 
their containing small amounts of copiier. Great Britain 
produces about 12,000 tons of pyrites annually. 

A most important group of deposits 'v\udely distributed 
throughout the world is that of cupriferous iron pyrites, 
usually spoken of commercially as copper pyrites ; these 
are characterized by consisting mainly of iron pyrites -vrith 
notable amounts of copper, sometimes silver and gold, and 
frequently the sulphides of lead and zinc in small pro- 
portions. The form of the deposits is generally lenticular, 
and they usually occur in or near the contacts of various 
eruptive rocks with schists or slates : there is much reason 
for supposing that the presence of the eruptive rocks is in 
some -way connected genetically with the existence of these 
deposits. Among the best known are those already men- 
tioned in the Huelva district of the south-west of Spain, 
extending also into Portugal, of which the Rio Tinto mines 
are the most famous, including also Tharsis, Catania, 
Santo Domingo (in Portugal), (kc.; the Rammelsberg mines 
in the Harz Mountains ; Agordo and Montecatini in Italy ; 
Szomolnok in Hungary ; Roros, Vigsnas, and Sulitjelma in 
Norway; Falun in Sweden; Betts Cove, Tilt Cove, and Little 
Bay in Ne-wfoundland; Ducktown in Tennessee; Sudbury in 
Canada, where the deposit is remarkable for containing a 
large proportion of magnetic pyrites and for its richness in 
nickel ; and Mount Lyell in Tasmania. The products of 
these deposits are treated for the most part as ores of 
copper, no attempt being made in many cases to utilize 
their sulphur contents. At Rio Tinto the ore is divided 
, into three classes : — (1) The poorest, containing 2 per cent 
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of copper, averaging, say, 1 J per cent., is treated locally 
by leaching with water and liquor containing ferric 
sulphate ; by this means the copper is gradually dissolved, 
and is precipitated by means of pig iron ; the residue is 
exported and sold as ordinary iron pyrites. (3) Export 
ore, containing between 2 and 5 per cent, of copper, in 
which the sulphur, copper, precious metals, and iron are all 
utilized, the residual oxide of iron after extraction of the 
other ingredients being sold under the name of purple 
ore.” (3) Smelting ore, wliich averages about 6 per cent, 
of copper, and is smelted after partial calcination, pro- 
ducing a matte with 30 to 35 per cent, of copper. 

In some places the modern process of pyritic smelting 
is being introduced j it consists of smelting p^^ites in a 
shaft furnace by means of a heated air blast, little or no 
carbonaceous fuel being used. The heat evolved by the 
oxidation of the greater portion of the iron and sulphur is 
sufficient to smelt the remaining iron, sulphur, and copper 
to a matte, whilst the oxide of iron formed combines with 


silica to form a slag. (For the further treatment of the 
matte so formed see Copper.) 

Authoiuties. — Vogt. “Ueber die Kieslagerstatten vom 
Typus Roros,” &c. ZcitscK /. ;pralcL GeoL, 1894; “Das 
Huelva-Kiesfeld,” &c. Zeitsch.f. prakt. Geol., 1899. — Gonzalo 
Y Tahin. DescHipcioih fisica, gcologica y ininera, de la Provmcia de 
Huelva. Madrid, 1888" — De Launay. “ Mumoire sur I’industrie 
du cuivre dans la region d’Huelva.” Annalcs dcs Mims, 1889. — 
Phillips and Louis. A Treatise on Ore Deiposits. London, 
1896. (h. L*.) 

PyritZi a town of Prussia, province of Pomerania, 16 
miles south -south -west of Stargard by the railway to 
Kiistrin. It is still surrounded by a mediieval wall with 
towers, and has two parish churches. Close by is the 
fountain (1824) in which Otto, bishop of Bamberg, 
baptized the first Pomeranian converts to Christianity in 
1124. Excellent wheat is grown in the vicinity. Popu- 
lation (1900), 8188. 

Pyrometry. See Thermometry. 


uain. Sir Rfchardi 1st Baronet (1816-1898), 
physician, was born at Mallow- on- the -Blackwater, 
Co. Cork, on 30th October 1816. He received his early 
education at Cloyne, and was then apprenticed to a doctor 
in Limerick. In 1837 he entered University College, 
London, where he graduated with high honours as M.B. 
in 1840, and as M.D. (gold medal) in 1842. Six years 
later he was chosen an assistant physician to the Brompton 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, and with that institu- 
tion he retained his connexion until his death, first as full 
physician (1855) and subsequently as consultant. He 
became a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 
1851, and fi.lled almost every post of honour it could offer 
except the presidency, in ^e contest for which he was 
beaten by Sir Andrew Clark in 1888. He became physician- 
extraordinary to Queen Victoria in 1890, and was created 
a baronet in the following year. He died in London on 
13th March 1898, Quain, who was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1871, was the author of several memoirs, 
deahng for the most part with disorders of the heart, but 
his name will be best remembered by the Dictionary of 
Medicims^ the preparation of which occupied him from 
1875 to 1882 (2nd edition, 1894; 3rd, 1902). He sat 
on the Royal Commission on Rinderpest (cattle plague) 
in 1865. He was a cousin of Jones Quain (1796-1865), 
the author of Qi/mnls Elements of Anatomy, and of 
Richard Quain, F.R.S. (1800-1887), who was president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1868, and left 
£75,000 to University College, London, with which the 
Quain professorships of botany, English language and 
literature, law, and physics were endowed. A half- 
brother of the two last, the Hon. Sir John Richard Quain 
(1816-1876), was appointed a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
in 1871. 

Qua.kerSa — Since 1886 the Society of Friends has 
increased in numbers and has shown many signs of 
vigorous life. In constitution there has been little change, 
save in the position of women, who are now accorded an 
equal rank with men at all deliberative meetings. The 
society has been actively interested in questions of peace, 
slavery, and temperance, and has been ready to express 
its interest by financial help, as in the case of the Douk- 
hobors. Foreign missionary work has grown apace, and 
the Home Mission Committee (established 1882, and now 
consisting of 96 members) is actively engaged in evan- 
gelistic labour in England. The Quakers’ interest in 


careful religious education is as strong as ever, and the 
secular training in their schools is well abreast of modern 
requirements. In 1895 a conference was held at Man- 
chester, for the discussion of Biblical criticism and kindred 
topics, and has been followed by “Slimmer Schools” in 
theology. On the whole, this period lias been one of 
growing interest in evangelization and in the conditions of 
modern life and culture. 

In 1900 tlioro were in Great Rrtoi7il7,153 nionil)oi’H aud 701^1 ad- 
herents ; in Ireland, 2609 nicmhors ; in I KH.A., 93,000 “ Prieuds 
in Australasia, about 600 ; in JSuropc, about 200. 

There are 79 missionaries (ineu and women) in India, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Madag/isoar ; members, 3149 ; adherents, 14,377 ; 
children in schools, 21,145 ; mrdicM paUents 24,291). Mada- 

gascar had in 1898 about 400 ohiirchos and stations, while India 
came next with about 23. ((t. jj. >f,) 

Qua.ra.ntine- — Tho last vcHtigc of t)io British (quar- 
antine law was removed by tho Public Health Act, 1890, 
which repealed the Quarantine Act, 1825 (with deq^endont 
clauses of other Acts), and trausforrod from tho Privy 
Council to tho Local Qovormnciit Board the q)owers to 
deal with ships arriving infected with yellow fever or 
league, the powers to deal with cholera shi))H having boon 
already transfeiTed by the Act of 1875. The last incident 
under the old law was in Juno 1889, whon tho s.s. Neva 
anived at Southampton from Brazil, having had two 
deaths from yellow fever on th(3 voyage : tho ahij), crow, 
and numerous passengers were detained at tho Motlicrbaiik 
for six days. There had been no case of a plague sliij) for 
many years ; but, by a singular coincidence, two or more 
cases of plague arrived in the Thames (and died in hosi)ital 
near the docks) in tho very weeks of 1896 in which tlio 
change to tho now system was impending- The great 
endemic centre of plague in Bombay, whicli lias arisen 
since 1896, has brought that disease once more to tho front 
as the principal object of quarantine measures. The exist- 
ing regulations are those of 9th November 1896, issued 
by the Local Government Board under § 130 of the 
Public Health Act of 1875 (extended and amended) ; they 
apply to yellow fever, plague, and cholera. Officers of the 
Customs, as well as of Coast Guard and Board of Trade 
(for signalling), are empowered under Acta of 1889 ami 
1896 to take the initial steps. They certify in writing the 
master of a supposed infected ship, and detain tho vessel 
provisionally for not more than twelve hours, giving notice 
meanwhile to the port sanitary authority. The medical 
officer of the port b<5ards the ship and examines every 
person in it. Every person found infected is certified of 
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tlie fact, removed to a hospital provided (if his condition 
allow), and kept under the orders of the medical officer. 

If the sick cannot be removed, the vessel remains under 
his orders. Every person suspected (owing to his or her 
immediate attendance on the sick) may be detained on 
board forty-eight hours, or removed to the hospital for a like 
period. All others are free to land on giving the addresses 
of their destinations to be sent to the respective local 
authorities, so that the dispersed passengers and crew may 
be kept individually under observation for a few days. 
The ship is disinfected, dead bodies buried at sea, infected 
clothing, bedding, &c., destroyed or disinfected, and bilge- 
water and water-ballast (subject to exceptions) pumped 
out at a suitable distance before the ship enters a dock or 
basin. Mails are subject to no detention. A stricken 
ship within 3 miles of the shore must fly at the main a 
yellow and black flag borne quarterly from sunrise to sun- 
set. In 1 8 9 5 thirty-one vessels arrived infected with cholera 
at three British ports, from none of which did disease 
spread ashore. In 1897 a troopship with plague on board 
arrived at Portsmouth, and landed her 1200 troops accord- 
ing to the above rules without any infection being con- 
veyed by their dispersal. 

InternatiojSTal Convbntioks. — Since 1852 eight 
conferences have been held between delegates of the 
Powers (see Hygiene), with a view to uniform action in 
keeping out infection from the East and preventing its 
spread within Europe; all but the last of these (1897) 
were occupied with cholera. Ho result came of the four 
earlier (Paris 1852, Constantinople 1866, Vienna 1874, 
and Eome 1885), but each of the subsequent four has 
been followed by an international convention on the part 
of nearly one-half of the Powers represented. The general 
effect has been an abandonment of the high quarantine 
doctrine of “ constructive infection of a liip as coming 
from a scheduled port, and an approximation to the 
principles advocated by Great Britain for many years. 
The principal States which retain the old system are Spain, 
Portugal, Turkey, Greece, and Eussia (the British posses- 
sions Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus being under the same 
influence). The aim of each international sanitary con- 
vention has been to bind the Powers to a uniform minimum 
of preventive action, with further restrictions permissible 
to individual States. The minimum is now very nearly 
the same as the British practice, which has been in turn 
adapted to Continental opinion in the matter of the 
importation of rags. The Venice convention of 1892 is 
on cholera by the Suez Canal route ; that of Dresden, 

1893, on cholera within European countries ; that of Paris, 

1894, on cholera by the pilgrim traffic ; and that of Venice, 
1897, on plague from the East, both by the ordinary traffic 
and by the pilgrim traffic. 

The intemational agreement as it now stands may be summarized 
as follows : — 

GcTwral Traffic from East. — Ships arriving at Suez are 

classified iTidemnes, suspects^ or infeetis^ according as they have had 
no oases (cholera or pla^e) on the voyage, or have had such cases, 
or have such on arrival. AU arrivals from an infected port are 
detained for an examination to be made within forty-eight hours. 
In practice the difference between ird&mie and suspect is not clearly 
drawn. Ships which have had cases on the voyage enter the Canal 
“ in quarantine, ” i.e., with guards on board to prevent com- 
munication with the shore, and under restrictions as to piloting 
and coaling ; they remain in the state of “ quarantine” ten days 
from the last case (being the incubation period of plague, that of 
cholera being five days), and may be detained in actual quarantine 
at Brindisi, Naples, Marseilles, Plymouth, &c., if the ten days 
have not run out on the voyage thither. Ships with actual cases 
on board at Suez are treated like suspect ships, after landing their 
sick and those who had been in immediate attendance on them, 
the period in quarantine ” counting from the time the sick were 
put ashore. The crew and passengers of a ship in any of these 
classes are subject further to a “quarantine of observation” at 
the port of arrival ; but instead of this the British practice of 
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taking the addresses of dispersing passengers and crews is admis- 
sible as a minimum, and has been adopted at Marseilles in tlie 
case ot clean ships Irom infected ports. 

Pilgrim Trajgic. — There is now an inspection at the port of 
departure. Under the convention this should be done among the 
pilgrims on shore, but it is not usually practicable until they are 
on board. The cubic space for each pilgrim on the main covered 
deck is increased to 16 square leet. The ship is to report the state 
of health on arrival at Aden, where the British Government has 
provided for the landing of sick pilgrims. Turkey has reduced 
the period of detention lor all pilgrim ships at Camaran to three 
days, whether iulected or not, and has im])roved tbe buildings lor 
the reception of parties of pilgrims that must be landed as infected 
or suspected. 

Mercha'idise. — The return of plague has revived the old doctrine 
of susceptible articles. Under the Yenice convention of 1897 it is 
forbidden to send from an infected country articles of clothing by 
parcel post. All other postal matter passes unhindered. There is 
a schedule of articles which may or may not he prohibited from 
entering, including old and worn clothing and used bedding (but 
not if they are the passengers’ effects), rags, carpets, sacks, human 
hair, untanned skins and hides, unmanufactured hair and bristles, 
wools, claws, hoofs, &c. Most of the signatories have used their 
option to exclude some or all of these articles. The question arose 
with Great Britain of excluding wool (a large annual shipment) 
from Bombay and Kurachee, but it was answered in the negative 
by the Local Government Boaid. Where goods are not shut out 
absolutely they may be subjected to disinfection according to 
modern methods, which are mnch more expeditious than the ex- 
posures and airings for days or weeks under the old quarantine laws. 
Much that passes under the name of disinfection is mere formality. 

Land, ^ Qiuirantine. — This is abolished for Europe under the 
convention of 1897. The practice in India since the outbreak of 
plague ill 1896 has been tentative and various as regards railway 
and other land traffic. 

In the United States and the Australian states there 
has been no recent change. The committee of the U.S. 
Senate on Public Health and National Quarantine, 1898, 
while approving the system of the marine hospital service 
by the several states, considers that infection would be 
kept out more certainly if the exclusive ultimate control 
were given to one authority, namely, a federal department. 
Towards the end of the 19th century a project was dis- 
cussed of federal quarantine for the Australian continent, 
with suggested stations at Thursday Island, Albany, 
Adelaide, and Palmerston. 

LiTBRATunE. — ^Tlie arguments in support of the British practice 
were ably restated by the late Sir B. Thorite Thorne in Report 
{Medical) of Local Govermrient Boards xxiv. 1892-93. The same 
writer reports on the Dresden conference in App. 20 of the Report, 
1893-94, p. 449. (c. C.) 

Qua.regrnon, a town of Belgium, in the province 
of Hainaut, 4 miles west of Mons by rail. There are 
important coal-mines in the vicinity, and foundries, forges, 
and tobacco factories in the town. Population (1890), 
14,361; (1900), 16,033. 

Qua.rrying'a — Quarrying is the art of winning or 
obtaining from the earth's crust the various kinds of 
stone used in construction, the operation being in most 
cases conducted in open workings. The term in its 
primary significance implies the production of material 
with qnacbrilateral or rectangular faces, as usually is 
necessary with building stone, and it is for the extraction 
of this material that quarrying operations are exclusively 
conducted. The art was necessarily developed at a remote 
period of human history j and the immense blocks of stone 
which may be seen in the early monuments of Egypt show 
that, in results, the ancient inhabitants of that country 
achieved great success, though their methods were slow and 
involved much manual labour. In modem times, and 
especially in countries where manual labour is costly, 
machinery has been devised to minimize expense. 

According to their composition, building stones are 
broadly classed as granites, sandstones, limestones, and 
slates. Under the first of these heads is included a num- 
ber of crystalline rock species, such as granite, syenite. 
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gneiss, &c., ■which to the geologist are quite distinct, but 
wh-icli in commerce are all spoken of as granite. They 
are chiefly composed of one or more minerals of 
Kinds of the feldspar group, mingled 'W’ith one or more of 
stone ^ micas or with hornblende, and usually con- 

quarr.ed. quartz. Occasionally rocks without quartz, 

such as diabase, arc known commercially as granite. Sand- 
stones are chiefly composed of fragments of quartz cemented 
into solid rock by silica and oxide of iron. They are always 
stratified, and in commerce include many varieties, as well 
as flagstone used for foot-pavements. Ijimestones consist 
jirincipally of carbonate of limo, and are usually stratified. 
Their chief variations are the ciystalline form known as 
marble and the deposit from mineral springs known as 
Mexican onj^x. Slates are mudstones or shales hardened 
by heat and pressure, and rendered fissile by the latter 
agent. Chemically they consist chiefly of hydrous silicate 
of alumina. Gneiss is usually a crystalline rock which, by 
metamorphism under the influence of heat and pressure, 
has developed a foliated or schistose structure. Its most 
manifest character is that the component minerals are 
arranged in parallel planes or warped surfaces, so that 
wherever the rock is exposed it presents a striped or 
banded appearance. Some gneisses are impure sandstones 
in which, through metamorphism, the mineral fragments 
have been recrystallized, the stratified arrangement being 
to some extent retained. These are known as sedimentary 
gneisses. Many of the gneisses used for building in the 
United States are foliated granites. Theoretically granites 
are massive, and have no bedding or stratification, like 
sandstones and limestones; but actually all rock masses 
are found to be more or less shattered by the movements 
of the earth’s crust, which occur as a result of its constant 
readjustment to the cooling and shrinking interior, so that 
all rocks are divided by cracks or fissures, which are 
commonly known as joints. In the massive granites 
these joints, which usually occur in two or more planes 
at right angles to one another, are of the greatest import- 
ance to the quarryman, as they enable him to separate 
masses of stone with approximately parallel faces. In 
gneisses the parallel arrangement of the minerals usually 
coincides with a direction of easy cleavage, known to 
quarrymen as the “ rift ” ; at right angles to this direction 
is usually one less easy parting, known as the “grain.” 
Sandstones and limestones are stratified rocks which have 
been formed as sediments in bodies of water ; and whether 
their beds are found in the normal position of horizontality, 
or whether they have been tilted and folded by earth 
movements, the direction of easiest separation is coincident 
with the original planes of sedimentation and parallel to 
them. This is therefore called the “rift,” while the 
“grain” is at right angles to it. In gneisses, sandstones, 
and limestones joints also occur; and while frequently 
convenient for the division of the beds into masses of 
useful size, they may be a detriment, as when they occur 
within the limits of a block available for commercial 
purposes. In commerce the various kinds of building 
stone are usually designated by the name of the locality 
or region in which the quarry is situated. In the case 
of the more important varieties this geographical name 
usually conveys to the architect or builder fuU information 
concerning the colour, texture, and other properties of 
the material For example, the names Hallowell or 
Quincy granite, Medina or Berea sandstone, and Yer- 
mont or Tennessee marble convey in the "United States 
full information to those interested. 

The methods of quarrying vary with the composition 
and hardness of the rocks, their structure, cleavage, and 
other physical properties ; also with the position and char- 
acter of the deposits or rock-masses. The general purpose 


of the work is to separate the material from its bed 
in masses of form and size adapted to the intended use. 
The \vork of cutting the stone to accurate 
dimensions, dressing, rubbing, and polishing are employed. 
subsequent operations not involved in quarry- 
ing. The practice of quarrying consists in uncovering a 
sufiicient surface of the rock by removing superficial soil, 
sand, or clay, or by sinking a shaft or stoi)e, and then 
with proper tools and, when necessary, with explosives, 
detaching blocks of form and size adapted to the purpose 
in view. Frequently the outer surface of the rock has 
been affected by the action of the weather and’ other 
atmospheric agencies, so that it has become discoloured 
or softened by decay. The weathered outcrop of a rock 
is usually a good index of its future behaviour wdien used 
as a building stone ; for one which yields quickly to the 
action of the sun, rain, and frost in its original mass, 
cannot be expected to endure when used in construction, 
unless it is employed solely for interior work. A quarry 
should, if possible, be opened on a hillside, for in this 
case it is usually much easier to dispose of the water 
'which necessarily collects in any deep excavation, and 
which, if drainage by gravity is not afforded, must be 
removed by pumping, at considerable expense. As it is 
generally most convenient to operate on a vertical face of 
rock, the preliminary work of opening a quarry is usually 
directed toward the production of this result; but its 
accomplishment involves the waste of a certain amount 
of stone, which must be broken into irregular and useless 
pieces. The separation of blocks of building stone is 
effected ordinarily by drilling holes along the outlines of 
the block to be removed, and then, by exploding blasting- 
powder in the holes, or by driving wedges into tlioin, exert- 
ing sufficient force to overcome the cohesion of the rock and 
rend it asunder. In many quarries it is found most (con- 
venient to separate a large mass and afterwards divide it into 
blocks of the required size. "Ynien the rook is stratified, 
or has an easily determined “rift,” the holes are drilled 
at right angles to the ifiane of separation. When tlicro 
is no stratification or “rift,” or tlioso natural planes of 
separation are too far apart, or when the position of 
the joints is not advantageous, a row of horizontal holes 
must be drilled into the face or “ breast ” of the quany, 
along which separation is effected by the use of wedges. 
Again, in thinly-bedded sandstones, where vortical joints 
are frequent, it is often possible to separate the desired 
slabs and flagstones with crowbars and wedges, without 
drilling or the use of explosives. When blasting is neces- 
sary, some form of gunpowder is generally used, rather 
than a 'sdolent explosive like dynamite, in order to avoid 
shattering the rock. This, however, applies only to dimen- 
sion stone. When the production of broken stone for 
road-making, concrete, or similar purposes is the solo end 
in view, violent explosives are preferred. In limestones 
and marbles and in the softer sandstones, channelling 
machines, driven by steam, are employed, by which 
vertical or oblique grooves can be cut witli groat rapidity 
to a depth of several feet. A level bed of rock is cleared, 
and on this are laid rails, along which the machine moves. 
After the channels are cut, a row of holes is ])orcd per- 
pendicular to the former at the desired distance below the 
surface of the bed, and by driving wedges into these the 
required blocks are separated. WTien the beds of stone 
to be quarried are thin, and when to remove the whole of 
the overlying mass of earth or rock would be too expensive, 
it is found convenient to treat the quarry as if it wore a 
mine, and to rely upon methods similar to those practised 
in mining. A horizontal bed of rock is usually opened at 
its outcrop on some hillside. If this is imj>racticablo, a 
shaft or stope is excavated to reach it ; and if dim(3nsion 
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stone is required, a deep horizontal groove is cut near the 
top or the bottom of the bed. The quarry face is then 
divided into blocks by saw-cuts, channels, or rows of drill- 
holes, and the blocks are separated by wedging or blasting. 
As the excavation progresses, portions of the rock are left 
in place as pillars to support the roof. In many localities 
in Europe where roofing slate is quarried, it is found in 
beds dipping more or less from the horizontal. These 
deposits are worked by stopes which follow the inclination 
of the bed, from which, at convenient intervals, levels 
are driven across, to take advantage of the cleavage of 
the slate. As in other subterranean quarries, pillars of 
rock are left to support the roof, since artificial supports 
would be more expensive. At some of the marble quarries 
in Vermont, U.S.A., where the strata are very nearly 
vertical, the beds are worked to a great depth with a 
comparatively small surface opening. 

For details concerning English building stones see Ency, BHt. 
vol. iv. p. 448 and p. 512. For classification of rocks in general 
see ihid, vol. x. p. 229 et seq. For methods of underground work 
see Mining, ibid. vol. xvi. See also G. P. Merrill. Stones for 
Building and Decoration. New York, 1898. — C. Le N. Foster. 
A Text-Book of Ore and Stoiie Mining. London and Philadelphia, 
1894. — 0. Hbrrman. Steinbruchindustrie und Stcinbruchgcologie. 
Berlin, 1899. (f. J. H. M.) 

Quatrefasres de Br4au, Jean Louis 
Armand de (1810-1892), an eminent French natur- 
alist, whose work ranges over the whole field of zoology 
from the annelids and other low organisms to the anthro- 
poids and man. Son of a Protestant farmer who had 
settled in Holland before the Eevolution, but returned to 
France on the outbreak of the war between the two 
countries, he was born at Berthezene, near Yalle- 
rangue (Qard), on 10th February 1810, and died at Paris 
on 12th January 1892; studied medicine at Strasburg, 
where he took the double degree of M.D. and D.Sc., one of 
his theses being a TMorie Coup de Canon (November 
1829) j next year he published a book, les Adrolitlves^ 
and in 1832 a treatise on V extraversion de la Vessie. 
Removing to Toulouse, he practised medicine for a short 
time, without neglecting the natural sciences, and there con- 
tributed various memoirs to the local Jowrnal de Midecine 
and to the Annales des Sciences Natwrelles (1834-36). 
But being unable to continue his researches in the pro- 
vinces, he resigned the chair of zoology, to which he had 
been appointed by the minister, de Salvandy, and in 1839 
settled in Paris, where he found in Milne-Edwards a patron 
and a friend. Elected professor of natural history at the 
Lycde Napoldon in 1850, he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences in 1852, and in 1855 was called to 
the chair of anthropology and ethnography at the Mus^e 
dHistoire Naturelle. Other distinctions followed rapidly, 
and continued to the end of his otherwise uneventful 
career, the more important being honorary member of 
the Royal Society of London (June 1879), member of the 
Institute and of the Academie de M4decine, and com- 
mander of the Legion of Honour (1881). 

De Quatrefages was an indefatigable worker in all 
branches of his favourite studies, and amid his professional 
duties and extensive original research he found time to 
contribute numerous essays to several scientific periodicals, 
besides soine bulky volumes on various branches of zoology 
and anthropology, between the years 1840 and 1889. Of 
these, the more important were: Gomidirations sfwr les 
caracteres zoologiques des rongeurs (1840) “ De POrganisa- 
tioii des animaux sans vert^bres des C6tes de la Manche ” 
(Annales des Sc. N'at.^ 1844) ; “Recherches sur le Syst^me 
nerveux, PEmbryog^nie, les Organs des Sens, et la Circula- 
tion des Ann41ides ” (jibid., 1844-50) ; “ Sur les Aj0finit4s et 
les Analogies des Lombries et des Sangsues ” {ibid.) ; “ Sur 
PHistoire Natuielle des Tarets” (ihid.^ 1848-49). Then 


there is the vast series issued under the general title of 
“Etudes sur les Types Inferieurs de PEmbranchement des 
Anneles,” and the results of several scientific expeditions 
to the Atlantic and Mediterranean coastlands, Italy, and 
Sicily, forming a series of articles in the Revue des Deux 
MondeSy or embodied in the Souvenirs d'un Naturalistey 
2 vols. (1854). These were followed in quick succession 
by the Rhysiologie GompareCy Meta/niorphose de VlJonime et 
des Animaux (1862) ; Les Polynesiens et leurs Migrations 
(1866); Histcyire Naturelle des Anneles Marins et de 
Veau douce, 2 vols. (1866); La Rochelle et ses Environs 
(1866) ; Rapport sur les Pr ogres de V Anthropologic (1867) ; 
Ch. Darwin et ses Pr4curseurs fraiiQais (1870), a study of 
evolution in which the writer takes somewhat the same 
attitude as A. R. Wallace, combating the Darwinian 
doctrine in its application to man; La Race Prusienne 
(1871); Crania Ethnica, jointly with Dr Hamy, 2 vols., 
with 100 plates (1875-82), a classical work based on 
French and foreign anthropological data, analogous to 
the Crania Bmtan/nica of Thurnam and Davis, and to 
Morton’s Crania America/na and Crania AEgyptiaca ; 
DEspece Hu/niaine (1877); Eouvelles Etudes sur la Dis- 
tribution Geographique des Negritos (1882) ; Hommes 
Eossiles et Hommes Sauvages (1884); Eistoire Gindrale 
des Races Humaines, 2 vols. (1886—89), the first volume 
being introductory, while the second attempts a complete 
classification of mankind. 

De Quatrefages was an accurate observer and unwearied 
collector of zoological materials, gifted with remarkable 
descriptive power, and possessed of a clear, vigorous style, 
but somewhat deficient in deep philosophic insight. Hence 
his serious studies on the anatomical characters of the 
lower and higher organisms, man included, will retain 
their value, while many of his theories and generalizations, 
especially in the department of ethnology, are already 
forgotten. Even his fellow-worker, Dr Hamy, has given 
up the view that the cradle of mankind is to be sought in 
the Arctic regions ; and the astonishing expansion given to 
the primitive Negrito peoples and to ^e Norse element in 
North America are no longer taken seriously. Indeed, his 
whole scheme of classification must be regarded as a failure, 
and has not been accepted by any leading systematist. 

(a. h. k.) 

Quebec^ a province of Canada, bounded on the E. 
by Labrador and the Gulf of St Lawrence ; on the S. by 
Ohalenr Bay, New Brunswick, and the United States; 
on the S.W. and W. by the Ottawa river and Ontario; 
and on the N. by Ungava district. 

Bivers . — The principal river is the St Lawrence, which flows 
through the entire length of the province. Its largest tributary— 
the Ottawa— 730 miles long, forms the boundary between Ontario 
and Quebec from' the head of Lake Temiskaming to Point Fortune, 
reorivGS several large branches from the Quebec side. There 
are many affluents of the St Lawrence from the right hank. 
The Cape Chat, Ste Anne (de Monts), Magdalen, and York fall 
into the Gulf of St Lawrence ; the Bonaventure, Cascapedia, Mata- 
pedia, and Patapedia, into Chaleur Bay ; and the Peribonka, 280 
miles, Mistassini, 225 miles, Ashwapmuchtian, Ouiatohuaii, and 
Metabetchouan, into Lake St John. North of the Hoight-of-Land, 
the Harricanaw, Nottaway, 450 miles long, with its tributaries 
the Megiskiin, Waswanipi, and Broadback, the Rupert, 260 miles, 
and East Main, 420 miles, discharge their waters into Janies Bay, 
and the Hamilton, 630 miles long, with its southern affluents 
the Ashuanipi, Attikonak, and Kenamou, into Hamilton inlet. 

Lakes . — The principal lakes south of the St Lawrence are Cham- 
plain, Memphremagog, Megantic, Temiscouata, and Matapedia; 
between the St Lawrence and the Heigh t-of- Land, Temiskaming, 
Des Qiiiuze, Expanse, Victoria, Dumoine, Kippewa, Kahabonga, 
Thirty one-miles, Whitefish, Piscatong, Simon, Nomining, Nemi- 
kachi, Kempt, St John, Pipmaukin, Mauuan, Pletipi, Ishimani- 
kuagan ; north of the Height-of-Land, Mistassini, 98 miles long 
and 10 wide and at an elevation of 1350 feet. above the sea, Abitibi, 
Mattagami, Waswanipi, Ohibougamau, Obatagauiau, Ashuanipi, 
Attikonak, Menihek, Dyke, and Ossokmanuan. 
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Climate . — The climate varies from the cold but bracing winters 
and the long warm summers of the St Lawrence and Ottawa valleys, 
to the long cold winters and short cool summers of the portion to 
the north of the Height-of-Land. The following table gives the 
average temperature and precipitation at a number of places in the 
southern portion of the province : — 
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Quebec 

46° 48' 

71° 13' 

315 

61-6 

14-6 

38*7 

42*96 

Cranbourne 

46° 20' 

70° 43' 


58*2 

12*6 

... 

46-77 

Monti'eal . 

45° 30' 

73° 35' 

187 

64*8 

17*1 

42*3 

40*20 


The normal percentage of bright sunshine at IVIontreal is 46, a 
higher average than northern Europe. 

Area aTid Population. — The original area included within the 
limits of the province — 228,900 scLuare miles — has been increased 
to 339, 360 square miles by the extension of the northern boundary. 
By Order in Council of 8tb July 1896 the boundary-line is traced 
from the intersection of the then western boundary — produced due 
north — with the shores of James Bay, along the shores of the bay 
to the mouth of the East Main river, thence by this river to its 
source in Patamiak Lake in approximate 52® 55' if. and 70“ 42' W., 
thence by a due east line to the Ashuanipi river, and thence by 
the Ashuanipi and Hamilton rivers and the undefined western 
boundary of Labrador to the point of intersection of a meridian 
line from Anse an Sablon with the 52nd parallel. The population 
(1881) was 1,359,027; (1891), 1,488,535; (1901), 1,648,898 (824,454 
males and 824,444 females), or 4*9 per square mile. The urban 
population increased from 19*5 per cent, in 1871 to 22*8 per cent, 
in 1881 ; to 29*2 per cent, in 1891 ; and to 39*8 per cent, in 1901. 
In 1891 there were 212,094 engaged in agricultural pursuits ; mining, 
1584; fishermen, 3433 ; trade and transportation, 50,588 ; manufoc- 
turing and mechanical pursuits, 93,206 ; domestic and person^ 
services, 73,807 ; professional avocations, 16,342 ; and in the non- 
productive class, 26,396. The chief towns are : Quebec, the capital, 
p^opulation, 68,840 in 1901 ; Montreal, the commercial metropmia of 
Canada, 267,730 (1901); St Henri, 21,192; Hull, 13,993 (1901) ; 
Sherbrooke, 11,765 (1901) ; St Hyacinthe, 9210 ; Three Rivers, 
9981 ; Valleyfield, 11,055 ; St Louis de Mile End, 10,933 ; St 
Cunegonde, 10,912; Westmount, 8856 ; Sorel, 7067 ; Levis, 7783 ; 
Lachine, 5561 ; St Johns, 4030 ; St Jerome, 4132 ; Erasorville, 
4569 ; Joliette, 4220 ; Lauzon, 3416 ; and Maisonneuve, 3958. 

The following table shows the birth-places of the inhabitants of 
the province in 1901 Canada, 1,560,190 ; England, 20,726: 
Ireland. 14,275 ; Scotland, 7338 ; other British possessions, 2907 : 
total, 1,605,436, United States, 28,405 ; France, 3181 ; Germany, 
1543 ; Russia and Poland, 2670 ; other foreign countries, 7663 : 
total foreign countries, 43,462. There were 9123 Indians in the 
provuice in 1901, as compared with 11,649 in 1892. 

Pital Statistics . — ^The table below gives vital statistics of the 
province for the period 1871-1900 : — 
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anairs oi tne province are administered 
and an executive council of seven members, 
with portfolios, the latter being responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly, which consists of seventy-four members, and to the 
Legislative Council of twenty-four councillors. 

The Roman Catholic Church, the adherents of which 
- ^ population, has nine dioceses, namely, the 

MchbishopriM of Quebw Montreal, and the bishopiios of St 
Sherbrook^ YaUeyfield, Chicoutimi, ITioolet, Bimouski, 
Cbuicb of England has two dioceses, 
namely, Montreal and Quebec. In 1891 the religions denomina- 
Uons ■«ye “ &llo’Ws:— Roman Catholics, 1,429,260; Church of 
England, 81 663; Presbyterians, 68,018; Methodists, 42,014 - 
^pbsts, 8480 ; Oongregationalists, 6173 ; Adventists, 8079 ; W 
74M ; other denominations, 11,692; not specified, 2126. 

Mucation — In 1901 the Roman CathoHc oommittee'conti-olled 


4322 elementary schools, 511 model schools, 139 academies, 2 normal 
schools, 19 classical colleges, 1 university — Laval, in Quebec, with 
a teaching branch at Montreal — and 3 schools lor deaf-mutes and 
the blind. The Protestant committee controlled 876 elementary 
schools, 46 model schools, 29 academies, 1 normal school, 3 colleges, 
2 universities — McGill, in Montreal, and Bishops College, Leniiox- 
ville — and a school for deaf-mutes and the blind. In addition, 
there were 7 schools of arts and manufactures and 4 of agriculture 
and dairy-farming. The number of pupils in the Roman Catholic 
elementary schools was 174,613, and average attendance 119,884; 
in Protestant elementary schools, 26,511 pupils and average attend- 
ance, 18,903 ; pupils in schools of all kinds, 326,507. There were 
1344 school municipalities ; 5595 schoolhouses ; 7087 lay toacliors 
(791 men and 6296 women) ; 4285 teachers in religious orders (1535 
males and 2748 nuns). The local contributions amounted to 
^2,999,804, supplemented by a Government grant of $241,948 ; 
total, $3,241,752. 

Finance — The principal sources of revenue arc the subsidy from 
the Dominion Government and moneys received from the sale of 
timber limits, fees for liquor licences, &c. The ])riiicipal items of 
revenue and expenditure for the year ending 30th Jime 1901 were 
as follows : — 


Revenue. 
Dominion subsidies . 
Woods and forests . 
Liquor licences 
Succession duties 
Law stamps . 
Miscellaneous . 


$1,278,987 

1,471,004 

661,968 

163,511 

187,724 

800,238 


Total revenue , $4,563,432 


Expenditure 

Interest on debt . $1,436,510 
Justice, administration 631,648 
Charities and asylums 389,571 
Education . . 451,590 

Civil government . 278,307 

Miscellaneous . . 1,428,632 

Total expenditure $4,516,258 


The gross debt in 1901 was $36,146,873, of which $2,649,214 
has been assumed by the Dominion ; other assets, not including 
public buildings, aggregate $11,364,132, leaving a net debt of 
$22, 233, 527 * 

.Minerals and Mining. — Gold-washing has been carried on. in a 
desultory manner on the Chaudiero river and its tributaries for 
upwards of sixty years, but the total product only amounts to 
about $2,000,000. Copper is obtained as a by-product from the 
pyrites mined in the Oapelton district for the production of 
sulphuric acid. Copper ore has boon mined at a nunil)cr of places 
in the south-eastern portion of the i>rovince, notably at tho Harvey 
Hill and Acton mines. Iron was mined as fiir back as tlin latter 
part of tho I7th century. Magnetite and limniatitc, bog and titanic 
iron ores are found at many points throughout tho province. Tlio 
production of apatite (phosphate), whicYi in 1891 amounted to 
26,591 tons, has dwindled to a few tons. Asbestos of oxeelhuit 
quality is mined in the Thetford, Coleraine, and Danville districts. 
The total value of the mineral production for 1901 was $3,640,000, 
copper and asbestos being tho most imi)Ortant. 

Agriculture. — General agx'icultural instruction is given at agri- 
cultural schools at Oka, Notre Dame du Lac, Compton, and Sto 
Anne de la Pocatiere ; and there is also a housekeeping school for 
farmers' daughters at Rqberval. Two veterinary schools, attached 
to McGill and Laval universities respectively, and cloven societies 
for the improvement of horticulture, receive grants. Subventions 
are given to the dairy association for the inspection of butter and 
cheese factories, and to the St Hyacinthe dairy school. Tliore were 
452 creameries and 1841 cheese factories in the province in 1901. 
In 1891 the total acreage occupied was 16,961,763 acres ; improved, 
8,670,946 acres; under crop, 5,542,780; in pasture, 3,054,539 ; 
gardens and orchards, 73,627 ; and woodland and forest, 7,290,817. 
There were 174,996 occupiers of lands, of whom 154,227 were pro- 
prietors, 19,479 tenants, and 1290 employes. In 1899 the total 
acreage assessed was 17,110,770 ; value of taxable real estate, 
$2/4,719,408 ; value of non-taxablo real ostato, $37,390,957. 

The following are statistics of live stock in the i)rovinco in 
1891: — Horses, 346,789 ; working oxen, 49,608; milch cows. 
646,986; sheep. 722,025 ; swine, 348,397. 

The fisheries yielded in 1881 a product valuctd at 
$2,761,962 ; 1891, $2,008,679 ; 1900, $1,989,279 ; and in the latter 
year gave employment to 13,097 men, in 29 vessels and 1483 boats ; 

^ ^®*» *830,869 ; liah exi)ortea, 

$515,42/. The value of the lobster catch in 1900 was $204,821. 

^ Manufacture$.~~T!he following table gives statistics of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of tho province for tlio year 1891 



ITumher of 
Factories. 

Number of 
Employes. 

Value of 
l*rotlU(Jt. 

Saw-mills 

Leather manufactures 
Flour and grist mills 
Tanneries . 

Foundries 

Cotton mills . 

1816 

2270 

871 

354 

161 

6 

13,241 

11,863 

1,628 

1,966 

4,107 

3,792 

$10,082,891 

12,633,551 

8,697,483 

6,815,532 

6,755,124 

8,050,170 
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There were 23,037 industrial establishments, with a total fixed 
capital of $58,449,404; working capital, $59,841,711 ; hands 
employed, 117,389 ; wages per annum, $30,699,115 ; raw material 
used, $85,630,496 ; and a total product valued at $153,255,583. 

Exports and Im'^orts . — The following table gives statistics of 
exports and imi)orts for the period 1879-99 : — 



Exports. 

Imports. 

Duty. 

1879 

1889 

1899 

$29,740,512 

37,223,605 

70,311,571 

$30,924,842 

49,272,475 

72,230,739 

$4,733,249 

10,408,008 

10,002,839 


On 1st January 1902 there were 1265 vessels, with a tonnage of 
142,664 tons, on the registry books of the province. 

Railwa/ys . — In 1901 the total length of the steam railwaj^s in the 
province was 3544 miles, 19'4 per cent, of the railway mileage of 
the Dominion. The principal railway systems in Quebec are the 
Canadian Pacific, 1017 miles ; Grand Trunk, 446 ; Intercolonial, 
452 ; and Quebec and Lake St John, 241. There are 206 miles of 
electric railways in the province, principally in Montreal and 
Quebec. (j, -vvh*.) 

Queb6C| the capital of the province of the same 
name and the third city of Canada, situated on the 
north bank of the river St Lawrence, in 71° 12' 19"'5 W. 
and 46° 48' 17"‘3 N". It is the terminus of the Great 
Northern, Quebec and Lake St John, Quebec, Mont- 
morency, and Charlevoix, and Canadian Pacific railways; 
and the projected bridge to Levis, on the south shore, 
will also admit the Intercolonial, Grand Trunk, and 
Quebec Central railways. The harbour is spacious and 
capable of accommodating ships of the largest tonnage, 
and, with the Louise basin and Lome graving-dock — the 
latter on the opposite shore at L4vis — forms one of the 
best harbours in America. The Louise basin consists of 
twin wet-docks and tidal harbours, with areas of 40 and 20 
acres respectively, and a minimum depth of 26 feet. The 
Parliament and departmental building, completed in 1887 
at a cost of nearly $2,000,000, is one of the finest build- 
ings in Canada. It forms a perfect square, each side of 
which is 300 feet in length, with towers at each angle : 
statues of Wolfe, Montcalm, Frontenac, de Salaberry, de 
L4vis, Lord Elgin, and other prominent actors in Quebec 
history occupy recesses in the front facade. It contains 
an excellent library, and in its vaults are nearly all the 
original archives of New France prior to the conquest in 
1760. The new city hall is a jfine building in the Norman 
style of architecture, and accommodates, in addition to 
the mayor and civic officials, the recorder’s court and 
central ffie and police station. An electric railway affords 
rapid communication with all parts of the city and 
vicinity. The total tonnage of shipping entered inwards 
during the year 1900-01 was 1,326,987 tons; exports, 
$5,055,336 ; imports, $6,324,991. Population (1891), 
63,090; (1901), 68,840. (j. wh*) 

Quedllnblirgf, a town of Prussia, province of 
Saxony, at the north foot of the Harz Mountains, 12 
miles by rail south-east of Halberstadt. The municipal 
museum contains collections of bronze and iron objects, 
urns, arms, (fee. Here is a monument of the war of 
1870-71 (1895), also an allegorical group of peace (1898). 
Ritter, the geographer (1779-1859), was born in Quedlin- 
burg. The abbey church was in part rebuilt in 1882. 
The town is famous for its nurseries and seed farms. 
Population (1885), 19,323; (1900), 23,378. 

Queenboroufh, a municipal borough and parish 
in the Faversham parliamentary division of Kent, England, 
on the Isle of Sheppey, 2 miles south of Sheerness. On 
the site of the present town stood a town-castle and free 
borough which Edward III. named Queenborough in 
honour of his consort, Philippa of Hainault. Before the 
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Reform Act (1832) the town returned two members to 
Parliament for a population of 786. By that Act it was 
disfranchised. In 1890 Portland cement works were 
built, and there is a large trade in timber. The South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway Company have laid down 
a branch line for their Continental traffic vid Flushing. 
Continental mails leave twice daily. Population of muni- 
cipal borough (1901), 1546. 

Queen Charlotte Islands.— This compact 
group lies off the northern part of the coast of British 
Columbia, and forms part of that province of Canada. It 
occupies a position similar to that held by Vancouver 
Island, farther to the south, in regard to the mainland coast 
and its immediately adjacent islands, but is separated by a 
somewhat wider sea from that coast. Although the islands 
promise to become important in the future, because of 
their excellent harbours, the discovery of good seams of bitu- 
minous coal (besides the anthracite already known), their 
abundant timber of certain kinds, and their prolific fisheries, 
but little settlement or occupation has as yet taken j^l^ce. 
The wonderfully productive halibut fisheries of Hecate Strait, 
separating these islands from the mainland and its adjacent 
islands, have attracted the attention of fishing companies, 
and great quantities of this fish are being taken regularly 
and shipped across the continent in cold storage. The 
natives, the Haida people, constituted with little doubt 
the finest race, and that most advanced in the arts, of the 
entire west coast of North America. They had developed 
in its highest degree the peculiar conventional art of the 
north-west coast Indians, which is found in decreasing 
importance among the Tshimpsians on the west, the 
Thlinkeets to the north, and the K’wakiools and other 
tribes farther south on the Pacific seaboard. The carved 
totem-posts of the Haida, standing in front of the heavily- 
framed houses, or at a little distance from them, and 
constituting mortuary posts upon which the dead were 
placed, generally exhibited designs treated in a bold 
and original manner, highly conventionalized, but always 
recognizable in their purport by any one familiar with 
the distinctive marks of the animal forms portrayed. 
These primitive monuments are now, however, rapidly 
falling to decay, and the people who erected them are 
becoming reduced in number and spirit. Native popula- 
tion of the islands, less than 700. 

Queen’s County, an inland county of Ireland, 
province of Leinster. 

Po^mlation , — ^The area of the administrative county in 1900 was 
424,690 acres, of which 127,305 were tillage, 228,397 pasture, 
147 fallow, 10,685 plantation, 18,914 turf bog, 4338 marsh, 17,009 
barren mountain, and 17,895 water, roads, fences, &c. The new 
administrative county under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, does not include the portion of the town of Carlow formerly 
sit^iated in Queen’s County. The population in 1881 was 73,124, 
in 1891, 64,883, and in 1901, 57,226, of whom 29,523 were males 
and 27,703 females, divided as follows among the different 
; religions: — Homan Catholics, 50,461 ; Protestant Episcopalians, 
6946 ; Presbyterians, 274 ; Methodists, 411 ; and other denomina- 
tions, 134. The decrease of population between 1881 and 1891 
was 11 '27 per cent., and between 1891 and 1901 10 '4 per cent. 
In 1891 the average number of persons to an acre was *16, 
and of the total population, 67,142 persons inhabited the rural 
districts, being an average of 104 persons to each square mile 
Tinder crops and pasture. The following table gives the degree of 
education in 1891 : — 



Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

B.O. 

Pr. Ep. 

Pres. 

Hcth. 

Bead and write 
Bead only 
Illiterate 

22,463 

8,193 

4,562 

21,775 

3,409 

3,766 

44,238 

6,602 

8,307 

72-6 

12-1 

16-4 

91-1 

4-6 

4-3 

92-0 

2’3 

6*7 

94-3 

2-2 

3-6 


s. yin. — 14 
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The jiereentage of illiterates among Roman Catholics in 1881 
was *22-4. In 1891 there w'ere 10 superior- schools, with 360 
pupils (Roman Catholics 259 and Protestants 101), 
primary schools, with S811 pupils (Roman Catholics 7648 and 
Protestants 1163j. The number of pupils on the rolls of the 
NTational schools on 31&t December 1900 was 8825, of whom 7817 
were Roman Catholics and 1008 Protestants. The following table 
gives the number of births, deaths, and mariiages in the years 
specified : — 


1 

i Birtbs. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1881 . 

1327 

966 

219 

1891 . 

1311 

1024 

232 

1900 . 

1119 

1077 

221 


In 1900 the birth-rate per 1000 was 9*6, and the death-rate 
8*8 ; the rate of illegitimacy was 1'9 per cent, of the total births. 
The total number of emigrants who left the county betw’een 1st 
May 1887 and 31st December 1900 w^as 56,641, of whom 28,380 
were males and 28,261 females. The chief towms in the county, 
with their populations in 1901, are Maryborough, 2953 ; Mount- 
mellick, 2751 ; Mountrath, 1304. 

Administration . — ^The county is divided into two parliamentai^ 
divisions, Leix and Osaory, the number of registered electors in 
1901 being respectively 6553 and 6613. The rateable value in 
1900 was £257,111. By the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 
1898, the fise.il and administrative duties of the grand jury were 
transferred to a county council, urban and rural district councils 
were established, and under that Act the county now comprises 2 
nrban and 5 rural sanitary districts. 

Agriculture , — The following tables show the acreage under 
crops, including meadow and clover, and the amount of live stoc^: 
in 1881, 1891, 1895, and 1900. The figures for 1900 are for the 
new administrative coimty. 
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Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley, 

Eye, 

Beans, 

<&c. 

Pota- 

toes. 

Tur- 

nips. 

Other 

Green 

Crops. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Total. 

ISSl 

4419 

2S,6U 

21,402 

16,050 

11,745 

3497 

58,498 

130,831 

ISUl 

61S 

21,560 

22,592 

15,102 

12,412 

8257 

65,941 

131,548 

lb95 

1 23 

22,670 

20,525 

14,033 

12,490 

3188 

01,102 

134,037 

1900 

20C 

21,487 

10,708 

13,189 

12,010 

3034 

.57,005 

127,305 


In 1900 the total value of the cereal and other crops w'as estimated 
at £728,912. The number of acres under pasture lu 1881 was 
212,281 ; in 1891, 222,241 ; and in 1900, 227,305. 



Horses 
iSc Mules. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

1881 . 

14,824 

5533 

74,277 

74,344 

28,021 

5162 

266,324 

1891 . 

16,624 

6318 

86,184 

95,095 

34,350 

6250 

288,369 

287,893 

1895 . 

17,151 

5961 

79,590 

69,085 

31,320 

5014 

1900 . 

14,400 

6913 

84,420 

74,182 

30,053 

4577 

325,444 


The number of milch cows in 1891 was 21,156, and in 1900, 19,888. 
It w'as estimated that the total value of cattle, sheep, and pigs for 
1900 was £1,266,949. In 1900 the number of holdings not exceed- 
ing 1 acre was 1695 ; between 1 and 5, 1600 ; between 5 and 15, 
2238 ; between 15 and 30, 2004 ; between 30 and 50, 1322 ; be- 
tween 60 and 100, 1213 ; between 100 and 200, 600 ; between 200 
and 500, 257 ; and above 500, 36 : total, 10,905. The number of 
loans issued (the number being the same as that of tenants) under 
the Land Purchase Acts, 1885, 1891, and 1896, uj) to 31st March 
1901, was 1126, amounting to £526,031. The number of loans for 
agricultural improvements sanctioned under section 31 of the Land 
Act, 1881, between 1882 and 1901, was 188, and the amount issued 
was £14,193. The total amount issued on loan for all classes of 
works under the Land Improvement Acts, from the commencement 
of operations in 1847 to Slat March 1901, was £164,473. 


QUEENSLAND. 


I. Physical Chaeaotbeistios and Statistics. 

Q ueensland, originally a British colony, and now 
a state of the Australian Commonwealth, occupies 
tne whole of the north-eastern portion of the Australian 
continent, and comprises also the islands in Torres Strait. 
It lies between 10" and 29" S., and is bounded on the N. 
by Torres Strait,* on the N.W. by the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on the W. by the Northern Territory of South Australia, 
on the S. by New South Wales, and on the E. by the 
Pacific Ocean and Coral Sea. It has an area of 668,497 
square miles, a coast-line of 2500 miles, is 1250 miles 
long, and 950 miles wide at its widest part. 

OHmate . — The rainfall varies greatly in different parts, Geraldton 
on the Johnstone river standing first with an average of 150 inches 
for the year, Brisbane totalling 61 inches. The smallest occurs in 
the extreme w^t, with an average at Winton of 18 inches and at 
BirdsviUe of 6 inches. Rain usually falls from December to March, 
the monsoons producing a wet season during these months with 
gjeat regularity in the north, and irregularly throughout the rest 
of the year, according to locality. The central, say from south of 
Mackav to north of Bundaberg, is drier than the north, whilst 
trom Biindaberg southwards the rainfall is precipitated at more 
regular mterv^s t^oughout the year. West of the coast range 
the rainfall di mi nishes rapidly and droughts are frequent ; the 
absence of dew in the western country allows the sun’s heat to 
convert the native grasses into hay, their nutritive qualities being 
ppMerv^ long after all sign of moisture has left. ’ Sheep and 
cattle live and keep their condition on such food, providecl they 
get abundance of water. The fertility of the soil is Wh that two 
or three ^od th^derstonns will provide abundance of green grass 
in a tew day^ The heaviest losses in stock occur after bush fires 
Sr?ss. The summer heat is not greater in 
North Queensland than in the south, but is more constant and 
lasts longer. West of the coast range the air is. dry and hot, and 
the thermometer rises to 106%- east of that it rarely exceeds 96“ in 
monsoons play an important part in cooling the 
atpnosphCTe near the coast, and are very r^ilar in the north. The 
winter olimate is perfection, especially in the north, but frosts are 


frequent and regular west of the coast range. Ice is commonly 
seen at Herberton, 17“ S., during winter, and the surrounding 
highlands are looked upon as the sanatorium of the north. On 
the Darling Downs frosts arc of nightly occurrence. The h(<at is 
oppressive during the rains of summer, but manual labour is 
carried on hy miners, timber-getters, stockmen, and labourers of 
all classes in every part throughout the whole day. Adelaides 
Melhoumo, and Sydney often show higlicr temperatures than oven 
the north, and frequently suffer from hot winds, which are almost 
unknown in Queensland. The diseases which cause the gi'oatost 
number of deaths are miasmatic, constitutional, digestive, and 
respiratory, in the order named, the death-rate for the state for 
1900 being 11 ’72 per 1000 inhabitants. The deaths from plitbisis 
are steadily decreasing, and a largo sanatorium has been erected at 
Dalhy for the treatment of consumptives, the air there being 

S eculiarly beneficial to such patientt. The following are tlio 
eath-rates per 1000 inhabitants of the principal cities of Aiis- 
tralia :--Bri8bane, 12’00 ; Sydney, 12’74; Adelaide, 15’20: Perth, 
16-36; Hobart, 14-08; Melbotmio, 16-39. 

Qeologij . — Queensland may bo divided geologically into two groat 
portions, occupying nearly equal areas, and possessing very dillercnt 
physical features. The one extends along the castom coast from 
the New South Wales border northwards to the 12th parallel of 
latitude, vdth an average width of about 200 miles from cast to 
west. This division also comprises a large area in the nortii-w<!Ht 
portion of the state. In this district occiu* the loftiest mountain 
ranges, the remnants of what was once a high tableland. The 
raMall w comparattvely large, and the country is well watered 
and tunbexod, and in places whore the soil is good it is covtirod 
with dense scrubs. The drainage is eastwards into the Pnculie 
Ocean. This region contains stratified rocks of diff’eront ages 
the oldett Palteozoic,^ the exact relation of the older of which has 
not yet been determined, up to those of recent origin. There arc 
also granites, porphyries, and syenites, i)artly of plutonio and 
? A u j j origin, as well as other intnisivo and 

mterbedded imeous rooks. It is in this division that nnwt of tin* 
mineral wealth exists. The other large area is what is known as 
the Western Interior, consisting almost entii’oly of the Lower 
Cretaceous rooks, known as the Rolling Downs formation, overlaid 
unconformably in places by the Desert Sandstone. This ]>rosonts 
a vast area of almost treeless plains, though hero and ihero denso 
Gidu scrubs exist. The rainfall over this area, more es])ooial1y 
m the south-western districts, is very small, and consequently the 
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river beds are generally dry. Tbe want of water renders it im- 
possible to stock to anything like its fall extent some of the very 
best pastoral land in the state. But this difficulty has been 
largely overcome in recent years by the tapping of the vast 
supplies of artesian water contained in these beds. The rivers 
north of the high open downs about 21“ 50' S. flow north into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, while to the south they flow southwards 
towards the G-reat Australian Bight. 

In the Falceozoic rocks many of the most important gold, silver, 
tin, and copper fields are situated, amongst which may be mentioned 
the Croydon, Etheridge, Eidsvold, Charters Towers, and Cape 
River goldfields ; Kangaroo Hills and Running Creek silver and 
tin fields ; the Herberton, Annan, and Bloomfield tin fields ; and 
the Chillagoe, Mount Perry, and Peak Downs coiiper fields. 

Silurian rocks extend westwards from Cloncurry to the -western 
border, southwards to below Boulia, and right away to the extreme 
noi-th-west, with the exception of a mass of strata north and east 
of Camooweal mapped as Devonian (?). In this area are situated 
the Cloncurry, M^Kinlay, and Leichhardt goldfields; the Clon- 
curry arid Lawn HiH copper fields ; and the rich ii’onstone deposits 
of Mount Leviathan and other hills in the neighbourhood of 
Cloncurry. 

The principal area of Middle Devonian is in the Upper Burdekin, 
including the Fanning river, Burdekin Downs, and Broken river. 
Rooks of this age also occur at Chillagoe ; Reid’s Gap on the Towns- 
ville-Oharters Towers Railway ; sou-fli of Clermont ; and at Raglan, 
and in the neighbourhood of Olsen’s Caves, north of Rockhampton. 
The argentine silver field occurs in a series of slates and schists, 
&c. , supposed to belong to this formation. 

The remw- Carboniferous system includes five formations, 
namely, the Gympie, Star, and the Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Bowen formations. The Gympie formation occupies large areas 
in the south-eastern and north-eastern portions of the state, and 
consists of sandstones, grits, conglomerates, shales, and slates, 
which in parts have undergone considerable alteration, together 
with bedded volcanic rocks. Interhedded volcanic rocks are 
espociaUy numerous in the type district. The rocks generally dip 
at a high angle of inclination. They contain a very scant flora 
represented by Oalamites, Lopidodendron, and fossil wood ; but 
they have produced the largest fauna of any Queensland rocks. 
Numerous gold and mineral fields occur in this formation, amongst 
which may be mentioned : — Goldfields^ Gympie, Cania, Raglan, and 
Calliope, and other smaller fields in the Gladstone district, the 
Rockliampton fields, the Wamck fields, Mount Shamrock, and 
Mount Biggenden, Eidsvold, Paradise, the Hodgkinson, Mulgrave, 
Palmer, and Nobo. Silver, Montalbion, Chillagoe, Dry river, and 
Sellheim fields. Copper, the Mount Coora mine, Gigoomgan, and 
Tebar copper mines. Mercury, the Kilkivan mines. Bismuth, 
Mount Bi^enden and Mount Shamrock. Ardimony, the North- 
cote, Mitchell mines. Tin, the Cannibal Creek tin mines. Cobalt, 
Mount Coora mine. 

There is but little Palseontological e-vidence for separating the 
Star hods from the Gympie series. They contain nineteen species 
peculiar to themselves, and twelve species common to the Gympie 
beds. They are, however, generally less highly inclined than the 
latter, and have not been so much disturbed and altered. They 
are best developed at the following places : — ^Near the junction 
of the Great and Little Star rivers, from which they take their 
name ; near Dotswood, Keelbottom Creek ; in the neiglibourhood 
of Harvest Home, Lomesleigh, and Mount M ‘Connell stations, on 
the latter of which the nearW complete remains of a fish of the 
genus PaliEoniscus was found ; an<f lastly, a large area of these 
beds exists in the neighbourhood of Drummond's range on the 
Central Railway, where numerous remains of the teeth and scales 
of fish have been discovered. The Lower Bowen formation con- 
sists of a series of white and yellow sandstones, with beds of 
conglomerate containing pebbles of quartzite porphyry, the latter 
being derived from the metamorphic rocks in the vicinity. The 
lowest beds of this formation consists of volcanic agglomerate seen 
near the heads of Pelican Creek, south-west of Bowen. This 
series dips under the bedded trappean rocks of Mount Toussaist. 
Another area of these rooks occurs north of Mackay. They have 
here undergone considerable alteration. So far no fossiliferous 
remains have been found in this formation. The Middle Bowen 
consists chiefly of alternate white and yellow sandstones, blue 
and grey shales, and impure arenaceous ironstones. Two seams 
of coal, known as the Kennedy and Garrick seams, have been 
met with near Pelican Creek in this series. The Middle Bo-wen 
series is mainly marine, although it contains in parts a land flora. 
Seams of coal occur on the Dawson river both north and south of 
the railway line, and quite recently a seam of very good coal, 
9 feet thick, 'perhaps the best in Queensland, has been discovered 
on the Dawson river, about 30 miles south of the Central Railway. 
The U;^or Bowen beds are chiefly frosh-water, and possess but a 
small flora and fauna. They contain numerous seams of coal, 
including the Macarthur, Daiutree, and Havilah seams, but most 
of the seams have been destroyed through being burnt by intrusive 
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sheets of dolerite. Beds of this formation occur -west of Laura, 
the terminus of the Cooktown Rail-way, on the Little river coal- 
field ; at Hamilton, about 20 miles west of Cooktown ; at Stewart's 
Creek, near Town.s-vdlle ; also faither south near Mackay ; on the 
Isaac and Dawson rivers at Dinner Greek near Stanwell, on the 
Central Railway ; and at Blair Athol, about 10 miles north-west 
of Clermont. Blair Athol is the only place where coal seams m 
this formation are being actually -worked. The coal is one of the 
best steam coals worked in the state. 

The Burrum coal-field is the lowest member of the J/csozoic 
rocks (Lower Trias- Jura), and it extends along the coast from 
north of Bundaberg do-wn to south of Noosa Heads, occui)ying an 
area of about 3000 square miles. The Coal Measures over a large 
portion of this area are covered -vrith thin sandstones and con- 
glomerates of more recent origin, and to this fact the fiat and 
baiTen natui'e of the country is due. The formation consists of 
white and brown sandstones and gi'ey and black shales. Seams of 
coal are known to occur from Littabella Creek in the north to near 
Noosa in the southern poriion of the field. The seams have been 
worked chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Burrum river, near 
the to-wnships of Howard and Torbanlea, about 28 and 15 miles 
respectively nortb-noi*th-west of Maryborough. lu tlie Buituiu 
river above the railway bridge at least five seams of -workable 
thickness can be seen cropping out in the bank within half a mile, 
and having a regidar dip to the north-east at about 12 degrees. The 
two principal collieries are the Queensland Coal Company’s and the 
Torbanlea. The Burrum is the second largest coal-producing field 
in the state. The Ipswich coal-field (Upper Trias- Jura) covers 
an area of about 12,000 square miles in the south-east. In the 
neighbourhood of Brisbane the base of the Measures is an ash or 
ashy sandstone, consisting of a felspathic matrix with blebs of 
quartz and pebbles of schist and quartz, &c. The formation 
consists of the usual alternating sandstones, shales, and conglom- 
erates. The Coal Measures to the west of this area at Jimbour 
and Clifton, &c. , are on a higher horizon than those in the Ipswich 
district, from which they are separated by a thick layer of basalt. 
The Ipswich coal-field has the largest output of any. Several 
coal seams occur in the Albert and Logan district, and thin coal 
has been met with in the Brisbane district. The seams that are 
being worked occur in the Ipswich basin and near Clifton. In the 
Ipswich area at least sixteen distinct seams either have been or are 
being worked. 

In 1894 Mr R. L. Jack and Mr Gibb Maitland made a survey 
of the eastern edge of the Lower Cretaceous (Rolling Do-wns) 
fonnation, which was followed along on the western side of the 
Main Di-vdding Range, with the result that a porous sandstone, 
which has been named the Blythesdalo Braystone, the chief intake 
rock of the series, was traced near the base from the neighbourhood 
of Texas on the southern border to Normanton in the north. The 
amount of water yielded by the numerous bores is almost infin- 
itesimal when compared with the amount of water taken in by 
this rock and other porous beds, and the only conclusion to be 
arrived at is that the water finds its way into the sea at the Great 
Australian Bight and in the Gulf of Carpentaria. The total 
number of bores kno-wn to the end of June 1899 is 715, and the 
to-tal continuous yield from 440 of these is 266,377,056 gallons per 
day. The Rolling Do-wns fonnation has been classified under the 
general term of Cretaceous, but it contains amongst its numerous 
fauna forms allied to Oolitic. 

The Upper Cretaceous (Desert Sandstone) formation at one time 
covered the greater portion, of Queensland, but the work of de- 
nudation has left only isolated patches or outliers, which in the 
western districts overlie unconformably the Rolling Downs beds. 
Some of these areas are of large extent, especially those in -the 
centre, where they hide the outcrop of the Bl^hesdale Braystone. 
The hose of the Desert Sandstone is from 1000 to 1800 feet above 
sea-level in the southern and central portions of the state, but in 
the Cape York Peninsula it is nearly at sea-level. The Desert 
Sandstone consists of coarse and horizontal sandstones, shales, 
magnesite shales, and conglomerates, &c. The conglomerates 
contain pebbles of quartz, and others derived from the rocks in the 
vicinity. A series of rocks in the neighbourhood of Maryborough, 
which overlie the Burrum Coal Measures, against which they are 
faulted, have been provisionally included in this formation. They 
have produced a large number of fossils, some of which are allied 
to those from the Desert Sandstone at Croydon. 

The Tcrtiai'y deposits are very poorly represented ; in fact, \yith 
the exception of a few old alluvial drilts, no sedimentary Tertiary 
deposits have been described. There was undoubtedly great vol- 
canic activity in Tertiary times, as is evidenced in numerous parts 
of the state by the outflows of basalt capping rocks of Desert 
Sandstone age. The Post-Tcitiary and Recent period is repre- 
sented by bone drifts on the Darling Downs and Teak Downs, at 
Maryvale Creek, and alon^ the Burdekin river. They have fur- 
nished numerous remains of living and extinct marsupials, such as 
Dijrrotodon australis, Macropus titan Th/ylacoleo, JPhascolomys, 
Nototherium, &o. ; a Struthious bird {I>ro7nornis australis), and 
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remains of reptiles and fishes. The deposits of the heautifu.1 
Ohlllagoe caves in the north have also furnished a few bones, and 
may be expected to be a rich source ot interesting organic remains 
when they come to be thoroughly explored. 

Queensland is famous for its rich tin and copper deposits, and 
with such districts as Chillagoe, Herberton, and Cloncurry she will 
doubtless take the lead amongst the states in the production or 
these metals. It is true that the output ot both in 1900 was 
smaller than it was in 1894— when the figures stood at 2871 tons of 
tin, valued at £102,277, and 415 tons of copper, valued at £9582 
—but with the advance in prices, which has led to a brisk demand 
for properties kno^\’n to contain these metals, the old productivity 
will doubtless be restored, if indeed it is not exceeded. The follow'- 
ing table shows the output of gold and other minerals for 1900 


Up to the end of 1900 there had been won of gold 14,837,049 
ounces, valued at £60,101,486 ; and silver, tin, lead, coal, copper, 
wolfram, manganese, bismuth, antimony, and opal to the value of 
£10,176,046. 

Mora, — ^There are no mountain ranges of sufficient altitude to 
make any appreciable change in the plant-life. Bellenden Ker, the 
highest mountain in tropical Australia, has a height of only 5200 
feet, and the plants growing upon its summit, as well as on the 
highest parts of the neighhouring mountains, are for the most 
part sinmar to those on the low lands in the southern parts of the 
state, and the plants which may be considered as peculiar to 
these heights are few in number of species. They consist of a 
Leptospermum and a (?) Myrtus, which attain a height of about 
80 or 40 feet, and have wide-spreading, densely-leaved heads. The 
most attractive of the tall shrubs are Dracophyllum Sayeri, of 
which there are two forms, Ithododendron LochcB, and Orites 
fragroms. A few orchids of small growth are met with, but the 
only large species known to inhabit these localities is the normal 
form of DendroMum sjpeciositm. These high spots have a few ferns 
peoiffiar to them, and of others it is the only known Australian 
habitat ; for instance, the pretiy white-fronded Java Bristle-fern 
(l^rich^iTumes paZlidam) has only so far in Australia been met on 
the south peak of Bellenden Ker ; here also Todea Mras&ri may be 
seen with trunks 2 to 3 feet high. The sides of these mounteins 
are clothed by a dense forest scrub growth, some of the trees being 
ve^ tall, but diminishing in height towards the summits. Pahns 
and fem-treea are plentiful, but the greatest variety are met with 
at about 4000 feet altitude. So far this is the only known habitat of 
that beautiM fem-tree Alsoyhila EebeccoR var. commijdoda^ peouhar 
for the wig-like growth at the summit of its stem, wluoh is formed 
by the metamorphosed lower pinnae and pinnules. 

The Myrteceous genus Eucalyptus, of which sixty species are 
found, furnishes the greater part of what is designated “Hard- 
woods,” the kinds being variously termed “Box,” “Gum,” “Iron- 
bark,” “Bloodwood,” “Tallow- wood,” “Stringy bark,” &c. These 
are mostly trees of large size. Other large trees of the order which 
supply hard, durable timber are the broad-leaved Tea-tree {Mda- 
leuca leu&xdendron and others), Swamp Mahogany” {Tristountia 
suanseolefThs), “Brisbane Box” {T, covferta), “Turpentine” [Syn- 
“Peobeen” (^. “Penda” {Xam£hostemo% 

o^pposUifoUus), These are most generally cut at saw-mills* Other 
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orders, however, furnish equally serviceable, large-sized timber, 
particularly the following: — “Sour Plum” {Owenia v&iwsa, Meli- 
aceco), “Bed (Oedrela Tomia), “Crow’s Ash” {Flindersia 

aibstraliSt JMeliaceai), “Burdekin Plum” {Fleiogynium Solandri, 
Anacardiaeece)j “Bean-Tree” {Castaiiospermum aitstrale, Legumi- 
ws(r\ “Johnstone Kiver Teak” {Afzelia austmlis, LegiiminoscB), 
“Kingy Rosewood” {Acacia glaiccesceyis, Zegii/ainusce), “Black 
Walnut” {Orgptocanja Palruerstoni, L>iar’\ C, “Hill’s Teak” 
{Dissiliaria haloghioides). Many trei.*-. wnud particularly 

adapted for carving and engraving, such as the “Native Pomegran- 
ate” {Capparis noHlis\ the “Native Orange” {Citrus australis), 
“Sour Plum” {Oweiiia acidula), {Siphonodon aus- 

trale), Coaclibuilders and wheelwrights use the wood of many myr- 
taceous trees and several others, with Plindersias {Meliacecv), whilst 
tool-handles are also formed from these and other 
trees. There is also a large variety of woods, some 
very beautifully marked, admirably suited for the 
requirements of the cabinetmaker, and the list of 
trees furnishing wood for building materials is a 
long one. Besides the wood value of the trees and 
shrubs, a large number furnish tannin barks, gums, 
&c. The tannin harks are mostly derived from 
various kinds of Acacia, but the barks of the Queens- 
land vaiieties, of which there are about 120, are not 
so rich in tannin as those of species belonging to 
the more southern parts of Australia. Three spice 
barks, locally known as Sassafras, are employed for 
flavouring — in the northern parts, Baplmarvdra 
aroTuatica, a Monimiaceous tree, and Giimamiomuui 
Tamvala; and in the southern parts Cinnamomwm 
Oliveri, Many indigenous plants are used in dom- 
estic medicines, and several are recognized in the 
Pharmacopaeia, such as Eucalypts, Cinnamomums, 
Sideroxylons, Alstonias, Duboisias, and Pipers. 

With regard to fodder-plants, no countxy is hotter 
furnished ; the species of grasses are numerous, and 
the gx’eater part of them liighly nutritious, besides 
which there are many herbs and a large number of 
salt bushes and other shrubs, which fonn excellent 
auxiliaries to the food supply for stock. It is, how- 
ever, to the grasses that the excellence of the 
pastiu'es is mainly duo. On the extensive ]jlains 
whore the best species abound may bo seen a 
large number of the genus Panicum, of which 
the following ai'e looked upon with tho greatest 
favour: — “Vandyke grass,” a fonn of P. ytai- 
dam, “Cockatoo grass” (P. semiaZatum), on the roots of which 
a species of cockatoo, in some parts of North Queensland, 
feeds; “Barley grass” (P, dcnomnusUtiiu and P. distcLch/yum) \ 
“Blue grass” {Andropogon sericcus, A. pcrlicsus. A, refreustus, and 
A. eriaTuthendes) \ “Russell River grass” {Pa^alum galwarra, 
nearly allied to tho South American species P. panieulatuin, 
P. minutiflorxvm, and P. lyremfolium, Agropyu'um scahrum) ; “ Tall 
Oat grass ” {Anthistiria avcTiacea) ; “ Landsborough grass ” {AtUMs- 
tiria Tucuibranacm ) ; Dantlwuia ra^mnosa, j9. pilosa, D, pallida^ 
and 2?. semiaTmiilaris ; Spordbolus Bcrdliomi^ an excellent species 
found near the Diamantina and Geor^na rivers, and B, cuitinocla- 
dus; Btipa a/ristiglumis, Leptochloa climensis, Microlcena stipoides r 
“Early spring grass” {FrioMoa pmycteda), with the following 
“Love grasses ” ;—A^m,(7ros^is Brownii, E. chxtophylla, E. pilosa, 
and.£^. tmdla. The “Mitchell gi'asses” {AstreUa pectinata) and 
its varieties, viz., the Wlieat {briticoides), the weeping {elymoides)^ 
and the curly {curvifolia), are those that have tho most extra- 
ordinary vitality, but some stockholders consider that the “ Sugiir 
grass ” or “ Brown Top ” {PolUnia fulva) surpasses them in its; 
quickness of bursting into leaf with the first showers of rain. 

Amongst the fruits are Antidearm Buniits, A. Ballachyanwnh^ 
A, erostrcj A. GhcesemhiUa, and A, parvifoUum^ called ohenies or 
currants according to the size of the fruit they boar, tho jolly 
made from the fruit of some species being in nowise inferior to that 
made from the European red currant. The Kumquat or lime of 
Southern Downs country {AtalanMa glaiuia) makes a peculiarly 
nice-flavoured preserve. Of the allied genus Citrus two species, 
are met with in the south, C, australis, which lias a round 
fruit 1 to 2 inches in diameter ; the other, G, austn'alaMca, 
with long finger-like fruits 3 or more inches long and about 
1 inch in diameter; of this a red variety {O, imdQra\ which 
is only met with in the tropics, hears a fruit often 2J inchest 
long by 'l J in diameter. All these fruits are juicy, and of an agree- 
ably sharp, acid flavour. ‘ " Davidson’s Plum ” {Davidsoniapirwriens) 
is a fruit with a shaiyly acid, rich, plum-coloured juice, sometimes 
attaining the size of a goose’s e^. Of the genus Eugenia, over 
thirty are indigenous, and fully one-third produce more or less, 
useful fruits. One Fig {Fievs gracitipes) produces a fruit used 
for jam and jelly. Two Garoinias are recorded as indigenous, but 
of one only {G, Mestmi) is the fruit known. It is of a depressed 
globular form, sometimes 3 inches in diameter, very juicy, and of 
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a pleasant flayour. Lepixymeria, acida, one of tlie very early fruits 
used by Australian colonists, is met with in some localities. The 
“Fmger Berry” or “Native Loquat” {Wiodomyrtus Tnacrocarpa) 
makes a good jam, but is in bad repute for use in the raw state, 
perhaps owing to a peculiar fungus at times found to infest the 
berries. The Queensland Easpberiy {Ruhus rosoefolius) is widely 
spread and commonly used, but the fiuit is rather insipid. The 
representatives of the genus Vitis all belong to the sub-genus 
Cissus ; several of them, although somewhat acrid, are useful for 
Jam and jelly ; probably the best for the pm'pose is one inet with 
near the Walsh river, K. Gardineri, w’hich is said to bear bunches 
from 1 Ib to 2 Ib in weight, the benies being large and of pleasant 
flavour. A large number of nut-like fruits are used by the aborigines 
for food, but the only one used by the white population is the fruit 
of Ilacadamia temifolia, the Queensland nut. 

The foUage of many plants yields by distillation essential oils, 
particularly Eucalypts, Backhousias, and other Myrtaceous plants, 
as wrell as some belonging to Kutaceae and Labiatae, especially the 
genus hlentha. Apait from plants of economic value, there is a 
profusion of ornamental plants, shrubs, trees, and parasites. Of 
ferns, one-half of the kinds met with in Austi’alia are found in 
Queensland as weU as in the other states, one-fourth in Queens- 
land alone, the remaining fourth belonging to the other states, 
but not to Queensland. The indigenous ferns equal in number 
those of New Zealand, and are three times the number of those of 
Great Britain. 

FauTia . — The land fauna of Queensland is essentially one with 
that of the entire continent. It presents the same old-fashioned 
aspect, with its antique transition-forms mingled with a vast num- 
ber of animals arrested in their development through untold ages. 
But the geographical position of the state, which exposes it to the 
climatic and transporting influences of the intertropical Pacific, 
has to a notable extent impressed on its fauna characters of its 
own. It has thus been made the headquarters of Australian bird- 
life on land and fish-life at sea, the moisture of its coastal regions 
and the warmth of its tidal waters being eminentljr favourable to 
that wealth of insect and other low types of life which determines 
the multiplication of the higher. The barrier reefs are thickets of 
corals of the most varied forms, in life glowing with colour, in death 
shrubs of snowy purity. Among the sheU-fish conspicuous for 
beauty or rarity are the exquisitely delicate Paper Nautilus and 
Yenus Comb {Mv/rex tmmspina\ the orange and other valuable 
cowries, and the gigantic Clam-shell, which may require a ship’s 
tackle to lift it from its bed. On the land surface, among its lowly 
organized products, interest centres in the multitudinous forms of 
insect life, of which, excepting the Butterflies and Moths (Lepi- 
doptera) and Beetles (Coleoptera), comparatively little is known at 
present. Insects inimical to man, with the exception, in some 
localities, of ants, flies, and mosquitoes, are inconsiderable in 
number, and possess few hurtful properties. Centipedes, scorpions, 
and leeches are less troublesome than in most other tropical 
remons. Spiders present themselves in astonishing variety, but 
only one kind, a small black spider with red spots {Lcdhrodcctus), 
is malignant. Among the larger insects proper, the great- winged 
Fhasmas, the Skeleton or Stick-insects, the Leaf-insects, and the 
splendid Swallow-tailed Butterflies, are especially notable. Many 
of the Beetles are remarkable for size or brilliancy of colour. 
Turning to the Vertebrate classes, that of the Fishes is extra- 
ordinaifiy profuse in diversified forms, the coral reefs being the 
grazing- and hunting-grounds of hosts of gorgeously decorated fish, 
chiefly of the Wrasse family ; these, however, are almost equalled 
in beauty by the Ohaetodons, Gurnards, &c., of other habitats. 
Among the Perches are the enonnous Groper, which may attain the 
weight of 4 cwt., the Murray Cod, and the Giant Perch, both 
excellent food-fish of about 70 lb in weight. Sharks of many 
species abound, but there is no evidence that the Port Jackson 
Shark {Cestrcmon), which has been claimed for Queensland, extends 
its range into her waters. The fish which continues to excite the 
keenest interest in scientific circles, as a survival from the mediaeval 
period of geological time, is the Ceratodus or Burnett Salmon, 
which, formerly inhabiting the headwaters of the Murray, still 
perpetuates its kind in two of the smaller rivers north of the Bunya 
range, Batrachians are limited to the frogs and their nearest 
allies — that is, to the tailless division of the order, the tailed 
batrachians (newts, &c.) being, as far as is known at present, 
entirely absent. The greater part of the frogs are arboreal in habit, 
the most familiar being the large Green Tree Frog. The exuberance 
and diversity of their food have doubtless been the cause of their 
differentiation into many distinct species, which enables them to 
play a very useful part in checking the undue increase of noxious 
insects. Snakes, on the other hand, are in too great variety for 
human interests, as they live veiy largely on insect-feeders. The 
great majority belong to the venomous Oolubridae, but for- 
tunately the kinds of which the bite is more or less deadW ar6 
not numerous, and snake-bite is one of the rarest causes of dfeath. 
Those with the worst reputation are the Black Snake and the 
Orange-bellied Black Snake (Psaudechis), the Brown Snake (Die- 
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Tnansia), the Keeled Snake (Tropidechis), and the Death Adder 
(AcaTithopis)^ The principal non- venomous species are the Pythons 
or constricting snakes, e.g,, the common Carpet Snake {Morelia), 
the long lithe Tree Snake {D&ndrophii), and the Fresh-water Snake 
(Tropidomotus). The Black-headed Bock Snake (Aspidiotes), one 
of the Pythons, is said to reach the length of from 20 to 25 feet, 
but to be perfectly inoffensive. Several kinds of marine snakes 
occur on the coasts, and all are to be accounted dangerous. Of 
reptiles, the most numerous group by far is that of the lizards, 
which have among them representatives of each of the leading 
families of the class except the Chameleons. All of them are 
harmless so far as their bite is concerned, and the great majority 
of them are useful to man, but the largest, the Monitors, or as 
they are locally called Iguanas, are decided pests in country 
poultry-yards ; these lizards in ancient times grew to the formidable 
length of 15 feet or more. The common Sleeping Lizard (Cyclodm) 
is a rare example of a plant- eating lizard, and the western border 
of the countiy is crossea by the demoniacal-looking but quite inno- 
cent Moloch horridus of the far west. Tortoises are exemplified by 
many forms in the fresh- waters ; on the coasts by the Leather-back, 
the Edible Turtle, and the Tortoise-shell Turtle. Queensland waters 
are not at present infested by any species of Alligator, though in 
times past one of large size was a scourge on the borders of the 
then inland sea. The crocodilian of its coasts is the crocodile of 
the Indian Seas, which ranges over the whole of the western tropical 
Pacific, and wanders south into Queensland waters as far as Keppel 
Bay. In the fresh-water pools of the northern tableland is found 
a small and harmless crocodile (Philas) of a very uncommon foim. 
The avifauna is to the naturalist exceedingly attractive, for it is full 
of surprises and interesting lines of research, while to the artist it is 
a storehouse of form and colour. Where flowering and honey-yielding 
trees prevail, a profusion of birds seek their food either on the 
insects attracted by the honey, or, if so fitted, on the honey itself. 
Acoordingty, the most striking feature of the bird-life, amid the 
forests of Eucalypts and Acacias, is its richness in honey-eaters and 
insect destroyers. The former, however, taken as a whole, are not 
a natural CTOup, but include a family of perching birdLs and a 
portion of the Parroqnet family, both fnmislir-d witli brush-tongues 
adapted to the extraction of honey, A second characteristic is the 
great development of that quaint company, the Bower Birds, among 
them the Regent Bird, Satin Bird, Cat Birds, &c., constructors of 
the elaborate playgrounds which have excited so much attention. 
A third is the presence in one small part of the territory of a 
Cassowary, and on its seaboard of tbiree kinds of Rifle Birds, 
both extensions southwards of the tropical families of Cassowaries 
and Paradise Birds. In the same region of prolific vegetation the 
handsome fruit-pigeons are also outliers of a large family of such 
pigeons spread through the Papuan jungles. On the other hand, 
one species of that eccentricity in bird-life, the Lyre-bird, repre- 
sents in the southern highlands its kinsfolk farther south. The 
Scrub-turkey (CathetuTus) heaps its mound of rotting debris to 
ferment in Ihe shade of the jungles and give warmth to its eggs ; 
the Scrub-hen (Megapodim) piles up sand on the beach for the suu 
to furnish the necessary temperature. The Giant Kingfisher, other- 
wise the Laughing Jackass, salutes the rising and setting sun with 
its discordant cackle, secure in its ill-deserved reputation for 
benefits bestowed and in oversight of mischief done by it. The 
comparative paucity of birds of prey (FalconidcB), and the 
almost total absence of rasorial game- and poultry-birds, may 
be noted. Birds pursued for sport or profit, however, are not 
wanting. The Emu and the Bustard or Plain Turkey afford 
sport in the open country. Quail and Snipe in or near the timber, 
while rivers and lakes still unvisited by the gun are covered with 
Ducks and Geese, Swans and Pelicans. It has been said that 
Australia has no migratory birds : this is an error, founded upon 
an undue restriction of the term migratoiy. Several species could 
be mentioned which are truly migratory in Queensland, as the 
Drongo-shrike, Bee-eater, DoUar-bira, &:c. On the whole, it may 
be remarked of the Queensland avifauna, as of its fish resources 
also, that, owing to life-conditions in both cases, its constituents 
have but little msposition to associate — ^iii the one case in flocks, 
in the other in schools. One may meet with mobs of White 
Cockatoos or Kites, but as a general rule a visitor from Europe 
misses the frequent flights of small birds to which he has been 
accustomed. As to qu^rupeds, the prevalence of Marsupials has 
led many to suppose that Australia has bred nothing but these. 
This is quite a mistake. It is true that Queensland has no 
indigenous cattle, and only one native carnivorous beast, the 
Dingo, though the Seals of the southern coasts range almost, if 
not quite, within her boundary. Two classes of the superior 
mammals, however, are fairly represented, the Bats (Cheiroptera) 
and the Rodents. Of these latter, Rats and Mice of native origin 
are in considerable variety ; among them are the Jumping Kats 
(Mapolotis), Jerboa-like little animals, which axe seldom seen. 
The Bats are of several species ; the most notorious of them are 
the great Fruit-Bats, or Flying-Foxes, which the fruit-grower could 
well enough spare. The Sirenian Mammal, the Dugong, haunts 
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nearly the whole of its coast- line. Queensland, in common with 
the rest of Australia, has those tyr’’o strange egg-laying beasts, 
the Echidna, or Porcupine Ant-eater, and the Ornithorhynchus, 
or Platypus, two most remarkable milk-yieldmg mammals with- 
out TTig.TnTnflp. that have not been able to divest themselves of 
the mode of generation and much of the struetm-e of their reptilian 
forefathers. With regard to the intermediate &nd predominant 
class, the Marsupials, one of the most interesting forms is^ the 
Tree-Kangaroo {Dendrolagios), as, apart from the habit of climb- 
ing trees, which is shared to some extent by the Rock- Wallabies, 
they afford a proof of the one-time continuity of the fauna with 
that of the islands to the north, when land communication stiU 
existed between the two areas. Of these curious animals, two 
species at least are known. As to the rest of the Marsupials, there 
is of course a general resemblance to those of the continent as 
a whole, but this is accompanied by much evolution of forms, 
especially among the smaller sorts, recognized by differences which 
are occasionally sufficient to mark off distinct generic, or even more 
differentiated gi'oups. The larger Kangaroos are pretty conserva- 
tive in character eveiywhcre, while the common WaUabiea, the 
Rock-Wallabies,'and the Kangaroo-Rats exhibit a greater tendency 
to differ from their southern and western kindred. The Koala, or 
native Bear, is almost absolutely invariable, a sign of the antiquity 
of the race. The Opossums and the so-called Flying-Opossums are 
not many in species, and are dwarfed descendants 
from a more flourishing ancestry. The Bandicoot 
family {Ferarnelidce) is fairly represented ; it in- 
cludes the Rabbit-Bandicoot, which crosses in its 
eastern range the western border of the country. 

Carnivorous Marsupials of destructive powers are 
few ; the largest of them, the spotted-tailed 
Native Gat (Dasyurus maculatus), is the most 
troublesome. Superior in size to the domestic 
cat, this pretender to the rank of cat is ahle to 
devastate a whole hen-roost in a single night, and 
is even said by the aboriginals to attack their 
infants. With the exception of a smaller species 
of the same kind, and a brush-tailed ally very 
much smaller, but yet ahle to kill a fowl with a single bite, the 
rest (Marsupial mice) are but partly carnivorous, chiefly insectiv- 
orous, and therefore useful. This fauna is now fortunately 
deprived of the Thylacinus (Native Tiger) and Sarcophilus (Native 
Devil), which have been driven by physical changes southwards 
to Tasmania, and, it was thoiight until lately, of the Wombats, 
but a new species of these ino^nsive hurrowers has recently been 
discovered 'within the southern borders of the state. One otlier 
peculiarity in the form of a marsupial mammal is the little 
Musk-Rat {Bypsiprymnu8)f inhabiting those northern scrubs which 
are so prolifle in other animal forms foreign to the rest of 
Australia, and seem to have received some of their denizens from 
the Indian Archipelago and some from the Papuan Islands. The 
remarliable deposits of fossil hones, extending in patches through- 
out the length of the country, are sufficient proof that in former 
times a much larger number of animals were supported by it than 
are now to be found within its borders. That their diminution 
was not due to a peimanent decrease in tlie fertility of the land 
is obvious, since this is now depastured by vast numbers of stock 
of all kinds. Nor is there any reason to suppose, as has been 
done, that it ensued from the advent of aboriginal man with 
his supposed attendant the dog, for these are not exterminating 
agents, as Africa and America prove. The fact is sufficiently 
explained by that law of organic life which gives to each indmdual, 
species, family, and class, its period (long or short according to 
its organization) of development, maturity, decay, and death. In 
the age when these deposits were formed, marsupial life was 
ly at its best ; since then it has, independently more or 
.ess of physical conditions, gradually declined. No amount of 
sustenance can rejuvenate or even uphold a being which age is 
rendering incapable of sustentation. It is sad to see in this re- 
soui'cefiil country a moribund fauna, brute and human, but the 
obsolete and refractory must pass away, that tho country they 
occupy may be put to better uses. 

Fisheries, — Numerous varieties of wellrknown and 'ondesoribed 
species of fish frequent the coast, which extends from 28® S. 
for 2000 miles along the Tasman and Coral Seas and the Inner 
Route to the tropical waters of Torres Strait up to 10® S. One 
of the best kno'wn variety is the sea mullet {Mugilidos), large 
shoals of which strike the Australian coast 100 miles south of 
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and much esteemed by epicures. These are succeeded by je-wfish, 
specimens of which caught in southern waters have been known 
to exceed a weight of 60 lb, whiting, garfish, and flatheads, 
while flounders, black and tongue soles are occasionally caught by 
seine or hauling nets. White and black trevally, gi'oper and rock 
cod, and a variety of bonito identical with the tunny of the 
Mediterranean Sea, are also frequently met with. Several species of 
the tassel fish [Folyn&mus Tuiacrocohoir), from 'which isinglass is pro- 
cured, have been taken by fishermen. The celebrated lung fish or 
Ceraiodus forsteri^ also known as the Burnett or Dawson river 
salmon, remarkable for possessing a rudimentary lung in addition 
to ordinary gills, perhaps enabling it to live independently of a viti- 
ated water supply, attains a length of 6 feet, and is valuable as an 
article of food, its pink flesh bearing a resemblance to that of the 
English salmon. Kingfish, hatlish, gurnards, and eels of many 
varieties are also common. Although seine or hauling nets are 
commonly used for taking fish, fish-traps are largely utilized on 
the northern seaboard. Schnapper, bream, rock cod, pan*ot-fish, 
and groper are caught by hook and line in from 10 to 30 
fathoms of water off the rocky headlands of the southern coast, 
and brought in well-boats alive to market. Sardines, whitebait, 
and sprats make their appearance in laige shoals on the coast at 
intoivals. The baiTamundi {Ostcoglossum Icichardti), which occui's 
in the Dawson and western waters, is found also on the cast coast, 
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These magnificent fish often attain a weight of from 10 H) to 
12 Ib, andf are the g^eat annual harvest of the fishermen, who 
forward them to cooling and freezing chambers at the principal 
ports, and, packed in ice, to up-country to'wns. Small schools of 
bream succeed the mullet, and are followed in September and 
October by the poomhah or taylor fish, a fish of exceptional flavour, 


Fig. 1.— The Dugong. 

and is one of the most esteemed fresh-water fish in Queensland. 
Dugong, which are found in herds along tho northern coast and as 
far south as Morcton Bay, arc caught in set nets of 36-inch mosh, 100 
fathoms in length. A full-grown dugong (Fig. 1 ) will measure 11 foot, 
and weigh from 11 to 13 cwt.: they suckle their young, and their 
food consists of marine grasses ; their flesh wlion cured like bacon 
is highly valued, and the oil forms a substitute for cod-liver oil ; 
tusks and rib-bones are utilized for handles in cutlery, and the 
hides when tanned make excellent mill-bolts. Dilforcnt varieties 
of turtle are plentiful, the green edible tuirio being caught by lar^ 
set nets, and preserved and tinned for export. In Torres Strait 
and tho northern coast tho hawkshill turtle, yielding tho valuable 
tortoise-shell of commerce, is said to bo captured in a ijoculiar 
manner, the sucking-lish or remora {JSGfi>eneis naiccratcs) being 
utilized by the islanders for that purpose. The remora is carried 
alive in the bottom of tho canoe, a long thin lino being attached to 
the fish’s tail and another usually to the gill. On a turtle being 
sighted and approached to within tho len^h of the line, the 
sucking-fish is throTO towards it, and immediately it swims to and 
attaches itself by its singular head sucker to tho under surface of 
the turtle, which if of moderate size is easily pulled into the canoe. 

Amongst tho crustacca may ho enumerated tho gigantic clams 
which are found on the reefs of tho Inner Route. Occasionally 
some are met with weighing nearly half a ton, embedded in coral. 



Fig. 2.— The Squat liobsber. 

and it has been reported that while natives have been wading at 
half-tide over tho reefs, they have stopped into tho open shells, 
which have immediately closed on thoir feet, from which position 
they have boon rescued with difficulty by their companions cutting' 
the shell open with tomahawks. * Fresh- water clams aro found in 
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the rivers in the northern districts. The edible oyster {Ostrea 
graminifora ) has for nearly twenty years been largely cultivated in 
southern Queensland, the exports to the southern states in 1892 
rising as high as 18,000 bags, valued at £22,000, producing a 
revenue for that year of £6200 ; but this successful return received a 
severe check in the following, years when a small red worm made 
its appeai'ance amongst the 
oysters, causing heavy loss 
(Figs. 3 and 4). Amongst 
other Crustacea, the squat lob- 
ster {TJicmis orientalis), is, with 
giant prawns and quampi, or 
small golden-lipped pearl shell, 
obtained by trawling in tlie 
southern waters (Fig. 2). Many . 
varieties of crabs are also found 
on reefs and foreshores at low 
tide ; prawns and shrimps are 
caught, dried, and form an 
article for export to China; 
mussels, pinna or razor -shell, 
cockles, and eugaries (a species 
of small shell-fish) are also 
abundant. The pearl shell 
fishery, located in Torres Strait, 
has for over twenty-five years 
given magnificent returns on the 
capital invested. Pearls of great 
value are occasionally obtained, 
and the shells realize from £100 
to £150 per ton in London. As 
an instance of the value of this 
industry, it may be stated that 
in 1898, £100,000 worth of 
. shell was exported to London, bringing in a revenue of £1100 to the 
Government, the diell having been to a great extent collected off 
the shallow reefs ; diving is now prosecuted in deep water of 26 
fathoms and upwards, causing frequent and fatal accidents to divers 
engaged. B§che-de-mer, or holothuria, or trepang, has been ool- 
lected, cured, and exported from the reefs and adjacent seas for over 
thirty years, the yearly value of the exports occasionally exceeding 
£30,000, though of late years the industry has not been so remun- 
erative. Schools of whales 
are occasionally sighted on 
the coast, but the old fishing 
grounds at the Bamptons, 450 
miles distant across the Coral 
Sea, are seldom visited. 

Amongst the dangerous and 
voracious classes of fish fre- 
quenting the warm waters of 
Queensland, which are com- 
mon to both temperate and 
tropical seas, may be enum- 
erated sharl^ of all var- 
ieties, gigantic sword - fish 
and saw-fish, and immense 
stinging rays. 

Population . — ^The popula- 
tion has increased from 
326,916 in 1885 to 602,892 
(census preliminary count) 
on 1st April 1901—280,504 
males and 222,388 females. 

Included in these are col- 
oured aliens, estimated to 
be Polynesians, 8826 ; Chin- 
ese, 10,076; Japanese, 3063; 

Javanese, 298 ; other Asi- 
atics, 2357 ; total, 24,620 
persons, or about 5 jper cent, 
of the total population. The 
density of population in 1901 
was 0*75 per square mile, 
compared with 0-32 in 1881 
and 0'59 in 1891. Persons 
engaged on sheep and cattle 
runs numbered 17,500 ; in 
agriculture, 40,700 males and 7500 females; in mining, 14,000; 
in industries and manufactures, 20,000 males and 6400 females ; 
in building, road-making, and the like, 13,000. Trade and 
commerce utilize 19,200 males and 2400 females ; transit and 
transport, 16,800 ; domestic occupations, 18,000 females and 
7200 males ; professions, 9100 men and 3700 women. Of the rest, 
some 20,000 manual labourers are not constantly in anyone branch 
of work, and about 1000 men and 260 women live on their means. 
The birth-rate is now 30 '19 per 1000, showing a gradual decline 
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from 43*07 per 1000 for the period 1861-65, 36'37 per 1000 for 
1881-85, and 35*15for 1891-95. The illegitimates in 1881 were 4*2 
Ijer cent., in 1891 4*7 per cent., in 1900 6 *40 jicr ct-nt. In 1900 there 
were bom 7599 boys and 7202 girls (14,801 in all). The death-i-ate 
is 11*72 per 1000, showing a remarkable diminution, for in 1861-65 
it averaged 21*06 per 1000 ; in 1871-75, 17*94 ; m 1881-85, 19*10 ; 


and in 1891-95, 12*82. The deaths in 1900 numbered 6747 (males, 
3678 ; females, 2069). The marriage-rate in 1900 was 6*88 per 
1000, being a decrease on the figures for 1886, owing to the age- 
condition of the population having reached a more normal leveL 
In 1890 the poll tax on Chinese was abolished, but their arrival 
was restricted to one person for every 600 tons of the ship’s 
register. The aborigines have diminished in numbers very fast in 
the south, and they are no longer wild and ferocious, except in a 


few remote parts of the north. Protection is afforded to them 
in their dealings with whites, and several missions at Bellenden 
Ker, Bloomfield, Cape Bedford, Deebing Creek, Maria Yaamba, 
Mackay, Mapoon, and Weipa have done good work amongst the 
children. Their numbers are now estimated to be 10, 000 persons- 
Agrimltu/re . — Agriculture is a thriving industry, employing a 
considerable percentage of the population. It has largely t^en 
the place of sheep-raising on the Darling Downs and cattle-raismg 
on much of the coast coimtry in the south, whilst farther norbbL 
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Fig. 3. — Cultivated Oyster Bank, Horeton Bay. 



Fig. 4.— Mangrove Oysters, Moreton Bay. 
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sugar and other tropical products have led to the estivation of 
the rich scrub land at the mouths of coastal creeks and nvers, tne 
total area of land under cultivation for 1900 being 4/ 9,/ 16 acres, 
against 209,130 acres for 1885. Sugar produced in QueenslaiS 
in 1885 equalled 55,796 tons, and in 1899, 123,300 tons. It 
is principally grown at Logan, JVIa^borough, Bundaberg, Book- 
hampton, Mackay, Bowen, Burdekin, Ingham, Johnstone ^ver, 
Mossman, and Cairns. There are now two refineries and fifty- 
eight sugar-making Tnills in active "woik. It has long been re- 
cognized that only well-equipped mills are able to manufacture 
sugar at a profit at the low price to "which the competition of 
bounty -fed sugar has now reduced this article, and, whilst many 
mills are still owned with the plantations, a different system 
has sprung up by which farmers cultivate comparatively small 
areas of cane, and either sell to owners of mills or combine and 
erect a mill themselves (in which they are liberally assisted by the 
Government), and after receiving a price per ton for their cane, 
divide whatever profits there are over working expenses, interest, 
&c., at the close of the season. The central mill system, by ex- 
tending the growth of cane by small farmers, Avill, it is believ^, 
solve the troublesome question of black labour in connexion 
wdth this industry, besides having the effect of settling a large 
number of persons on farms of their own. The production in 
1900 reached 92,554 tons. Another large agricultural product 
is wheat, and of this there was produced, in 1897, 1,009,293 
bushels, the yield for 1900 being 1,194,088 bushels from 
79,304 acres, against 51,598 bushels for 1885. The centres 
of wheat production are the Warwick and Toowoomba districts. 
Indeed, the Darling Downs produce nineteen-twentietlis of the 
whole of the wheat ^own. Barley, ordinary and malting, is also 
grown in the same district, and two malting-houses exist for con- 
verting it into malt. JIaize is grown extensively, but owing to 
drought in 1900 did not suffice for local requirements. The pro- 
duce for 1900 was 2,456,647 bushels, against 1,574,294 bushels for 
1885. Rice is an industry of comparatively recent introduction, 
and although small areas are grown at many places, Cairns is the 
centre of the industry. There were 271 acres, yielding 6870 
bushels of paddy grown in 1900. Potatoes are reared principally 
in the south ; there were 20,014 tons grown in 1900, against 8326 
tons in 1885. Sweet potatoes are also grown extensively. Arrow- 
root is grown almost entirely in the south, where, besides supplying 
local requirements, 463,617 Ib of manufactured arrowroot wore 
exported in 1900. The production for 1900 was 3978 tons of 
tubers, and in 1886 it was about 3856 tons. Coffee is attracting 
attention, its cultivation being principally in the north. Bananas 
grow along the whole seaboard, and form an important industry ; 
thousands of bunches are e:!morted weekly from the northern pjorts 
to the southern states. The production for 1900 was 2,313,108 
bunohes, against 1,660,180 dozens for 1885. Tobacco yielded 4032 
cwt. of cured leaf in 1900, against 1330 in 1885 ; pine-apples, 
424,835 dozens in 1900, against 122,263 in 1885 ; oranges, 2,356,068 
dozens m 1900, against 658,549 in 1885 ; mangoes, 277,444 dozens 
in 1900 ; and ^awberries yielded 401,105 quarts. Though grape- 
vines grow throughout Queensland, they are best suited for wine- 
making in the south of the state. 

-Although farming has advanced rapidly and 
displaced pastoralists near the centres of settlement, the pastoral 
industry still retains the premier place. The number of sheep iu- 
creaaed from 8,994,322 m 1886 to 17,662,608, but has fallen 
through the severe and protracted drought to 10,339,186 in 
1900. Cattle have decreased from 4,162,662 to 4,078,191, 
whilst the value of wool exported rose from £1,779,682 to 
£2,199,370. The more thorough opening up of the country, 
better means of communication, lower rents, and longer tenure 
have all combined to induce pastoralists (both sheep and cattle) 
to occupy the more remote districts, leaving the more accessible 
parts to settlement. The discovery of artesian water has enabled 
them profitably to stock and use country which, though rich, is 
devoid of natural water. There are now more than 439 artesian 
bores m^ operation, the outflow from which is calculated to exceed 
268 milhon gallons daily. In addition to this creeks are dammed 
and excavations made in suitable localities, and large sums freely 
Mentin the endeavour to retain a permanent supply of the precious 
character of sheep-farming, too, has altogether changed. 
Instead of the sheep being herded by a man who accompanied 
them through the day and yarded them at night, they are allowed 
to go at large in paddocks many miles in extent and surrounded 
by wire fences, and only mustered when required. Men are em- 
pmyed to keep the fences in good order and poison the dingoaa. 
This system and the artesian bores together are changing the Siar- 
acter of squattmg, and good land, where water can be (Stained, is 
now larg^y sought after in blocks of 20,000 acres. In future 
smaller holdings of 10,000 sheep will take the place of the larger 
holdings of 300,000 sheep, the former plan also giving employ- 
ment to a larger number of persona. Shearing by maohinery, 
too, IS having a good effect on the values of wooL Cattle, which 
a few years ago sank to an almost nominal price, have again risen 
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in value, and promise to increase. A market for frozen meat 
having been found in England, meat works were established which 
are able to send fresh meat to any port in the world in a perfect state 
of preservation. Preserved meat in tins and in extract, and a large 
variety of subsidiary products are also exported, and no portion of 
the fl-TiiTTfial killed is wasted. Fourteen freezing works and eleven 
preserving and boiling-down works are now running, most of them 
fitted with the latest appliances for economically reducing cattle 
to marketable products. The- value of frozen meat exported in 
1900 was £982,125, whilst preserved and salt meats were £490,811, 
and extract of beef £89,011, hides and skins £551,752, tallow 
£397,439, miscellaneous products of the industry £628,277, making 
altogether £3,049,415, and, including wool, a sum of £5,248,785 as 
the value of the pastoral produce in excess of the requirements of the 
state, A small insect pest call the “tick” has caused much loss 
in the north, and has gradually spread southwards. It is believed 
that inoculation will render cattle immune, and that the losses 
sustained in the north will not be repeated in the south. Dairy- 
farming has latterly received much attention, and promises to 
attain considerable dimensions. This also depends on the cheapness 
of cold storage, since the local consumption of butter has been 
overtaken, and the exportation of that article is largely on the 
increase. The best breeds of milking cattle have been extensively 
imported, and feeding and treatment have been assimilated to 
British methods, whilst co-operation amongst dairy-farmers has led 
to the establishment of creameries and butter factories in many parts 
of South Queensland. There were 1,389,250 K) of butter exported 
in 1900, of the value of £51,729. Horse-raising has become an im- 
portant industry, the number of horses now approximating half a 
million. There has also been a largo increase in pigs, namely, from 
55,843 in 1885 to 122,187 in 1900. Within the last few years 
bacon-curing factories have come into existence, with the result 
that whilst bacon and ham were imported to the value of £29,969 
in 1885, they formed in 1900 exports to the value of £46,866. 
These factories purchase pigs from the farmer and convert them 
into bacon, ham, lard, &c. They are all fitted with refrigerating 
machinery, and carry on their operations througliout the year. 

Commerce. — Since 1885 the coastal towns have grown steadily 
in size and importance, and the trade passing through them lias 
increased The total exports for 1900 were £9,581,562, or £20 per 
head (1882 = £3,534,452), of which wool represented £2,199,370 
(1882 = £1,329,019) ; gold, £2,819,495 (1882 == £820,655) ; 

tin, £79,958 (£269,904); live stock, £597,474 (£280,466); green 
fniit, £104,387 ; sugar, £669,389 (£158,188) ; tallow, £307,439 
(£129,549) ; preserved meats and extracts, £1,562,197 (£119,343) ; 
pearl-shell, £128,624 (£105,869); hides and skins, £5.51,752; 
Dfiohe-de-mer, £4376 (£25,032). The principal articles of ox])OTt 
for 1900 may bo grouped as follows : pastoral i)ro(lucts, £5,248,785 ; 
mineral, £2,984,689; and agricultural, £904,171. Tho im])ort8 
for 1890 were £7,184,112, or £14 IBs. Od, per head (1882 = 
£6,318,463), and it is noticeable that in 1892, the time of financial 
troubles, imports fell to less than live millions. Tho imports for 
the years mstanced show for manufactured cotton, suk, and 
woollen goods, 1900, £819,118 (1882 =£839, 352) ; unmanufac- 
tured, £486,299 (1882 =£194, 489) ; metal goods and hardware, 
£1,221,145 (£910,029); flour and grain, £390,967 (£453,307) ; 
oilman’s stores, £77,806; spirits, winos, and beer, £282,460 
(£320,925) ; hooks and stationery, .£184,987 (£113,798) ; tea, 
£135,637 (£109,286). During 1900 there entered 713 sea-going 
vessels with a tonnage of 835,355, and cleared 716 with a tonnage 
of 819,662. A dry dock with all convonionces exists at Bris- 
bane, and slips for smaller vessols at tho larger ports. Drcdgoia 
are largely employed in improving and deepening tho rivers and 
harbours, of which tho principal are Brisbane, Maryborough, 
Bundaberg, Gladstone, Itookhampton, Mackay, Bowen, Towns- 
ville, Dungeness, Geraldton, Cairns, Port Douglas, Cooktown, 
and Thursday Island, all on the eastern coast, and Norman ton 
and Burkotown in the Gulf of Carpentaria. The project of opening 
a port at Point Parker has been abandoned. 

Mcmjifcusb%vres , — Tho abundance of raw materials, and the 
free entry of articles imported for manufacture, have tended 
to develop industries of all kinds, and whilst the number and 
description in 1886 were few, great progress has taken place in 
later years. Large foundries and engineering shops exist in all 
the principal towns, and there are, besides, flour, sugar, and 
saw mills; breweries; io^ butter, cheese, tobacco, jam, pickle, 
clothing, and hoot factories ; meat preserving,^ boiling down, and 
soap works ; tanneries ; distilleries ; wine making ; and a woollen 
manufactory. The total number of establishments is 2610, and for 
1899 they employ 28,888 hands, and utilize 27,580 horse-power. 
The value of the output in 1899 was £8,883,231, Electric light is 
largely employed, and all the principal towns are lighted with gas. 

MUwouyB . — Since 1885 good progress has been made, not only 
in extending the main trank lines, hut in constructing branch and 
other lines to meet local requirements, the total length of railways 
open to traffic having increased from 1434 to 2801 milcss, at a total 
cost up to the 80th June 1900 of £19,803,239. Tho Southern 
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line, which in 1885 stopped at Stanthorpe, has now heen extended 
to WallangaiTa, w'here it connects with the New South Wales 
system, atiording rail communication from Brisbane with Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide. Branch lines exist to Kihamey, Allora, 
and Pittsworth. The Western line passing through Darling 
Downs has been extended from 415 miles, or 97 miles west of 
Koma, through the rich pastoral country of the Warrego to 
Cunnamulla (604 miles), and about 64 miles distant from the 
New South Wales boundary. Besides branch lines completed to 
Dugandan, Esk, and Crow’s Nest, a line has been built from 
Brisbane to Southport, 50 miles, with branches to Beaudesert 
and Nerang, as well as a line to Cleveland. The North Coast line 
has been built connecting Brisbane with the Gympie-Maryborough 
Railway, and continuing on to Bundaberg and Gladstone, 328 
miles, whence it will shortly be extended to Rockhampton. At 
present a steamer conveys mails and passengers for Rockhampton 
and the west from Gladstone to Broadmount, through the smooth 
water of the Narrows, thence by rail to Rockhampton. Branches 
exist on the North Coast line to Enoggera, Penkeuba, Sandgate (on 
Moreton Bay), Kilkivan, Degilbo, Oordalba, Pialba, and Mount 
Perry. The Central line, which in 1886 extended from Rock- 
hampton to the Alice river, now reaches Longreach on the Thomson 
river, 427 miles, and in addition to the Clermont branch, other 
branch lines have been built to Springsure, Emu Park, Broadmount, 
and Mount Morgan. Passing noi^th, a railway line has been built 
from Mackay, 23 miles, through the sugar country. The Northern 
line commencing at Townsville has been extended from Torrens 
Creek, through Hughendon to Winton, 367 miles, and has a 
branch to Ravenswood. The respective termini of the Central 
and Northern lines are now about 11*0 miles apart, and give 
railway communication to a vast extent of magnificent open do^vns 
of the richest soil, and comprising some of the finest sheep country 
in Queensland. Since 1885 lines have also been constructed from 
Bowen to Wangaratta, 48 miles, from Cairns, past the celebrated 
Barron Falls to Mareeba, from Cooktown, an ^ditional 36 miles, 
towards the Palmer gol^elds, and from Normanton to Croydon 
goldfield. In addition to the 2801 miles of Government railways 
open to trafl&c, the CluBagoe Railway, starting at Mareeba, and 
several steam tram lines have been huilt by private enterprise, 
whilst others are under construction, and proposals have been 
made for several additional lines. In 1899-1900 the railway 
earnings amounted to £1,464,399, and the working expenses to 
£948,691, the net balance being equal to 2*67 per cent, on the 
invested capital. 

Administration , — At the head of affairs is the governor, who is 
appointed by the Crown, In the conduct of his ofiice he acts 
through and with an executive council. Parliament consists of two 
Houses — the Lemslative Council of forty-one members (though the 
number is not fixed), nominated by the governor for life, and the 
Legislative Assembly of seventy-two members, elected by ballot on 
practically manhood suffrage from sixty-one electoral districts. 
Their period of office is three years, and they receive a fee of £300 
a year, besides travelling expenses. In these Houses is vested the 
power of making laws and imposing taxes. For purposes of local 
self-government the state is divided into thirty municipalities, six 
shire councils, 117 divisional boards, and 100 petty sessions or 
police districts. The boroughs and shires control 430 square miles, 
and in 1900 their revenue was £369,322 and their expenditure 
£391,578. The divisional board controls 667,823 square miles, 
and in 1900 their receipts amounted to £271,301, and their 
outlay to £261,609. Revenue is mainly derived from rates 
levied on the capital value of assessed properties, which amounted 
for the state to £41,600,000, representing an annual value of 
£2,770,000. ill improvements are exempt from assessment, and 
much of the revenue is expended in road-making and, the building 
of bridges. Rates are supplemented by an endowment from the 
central Government. 

Finance , — Revenue is made up to the 30th June each year. In 
1900 it was £4,688,207 (in 1884 =£2, 666, 368), being customs 
£1,461,690 (£866,475), excise £148,423 (£34,442), land sales, &c., 
£202,281 (£366,636), pastoral rents £323,622 (£264,424), railways 
£1,422,852 (£582,642), post and telegraph £309,470 (£155,996). 
The expenditure was £4,540,418 (£2,511,651). In the settled dis- 
tricts pastoralists had so far been replaced by the agriculturists that 
there were only eleven runs containing 50 6f square miles under 
lease, the rent being £737 12s. 2d., against 304 runs, oontaining 
11,162 square mffes, paying £21,419 rent in 1883. In the un- 
settled districts the number of runs had fallen to 2261, containing 
361,359 square miles, but paying £290,308 4s. lid. rent, against 
8939 runs, containing 476,601 square miles, paying £216,638 in 
1883. Grazing farms numbered 1904, containing 20,376 square 
miles, paying £83,754 12s. lOd. annual rent, whilst the settled and 
unsettled portions of runs held under occupation licence numbered 
1634, with an area of 64,530i square miles, paying £32,292 7s. 3d. 
annual rent. The absolute public debt in 1900 was £35,898,414 
(1884-£16,419,860). Of that amount the indebtedness for r^- 
ways was over 20 millions (1884 =9J millions), for immigration 
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millions (1884=2 millions), and for harbours 2 millions (1884 = 

1 milhon). 

Education . — Public education is free, unsectarian, and com- 
pulsory. State or provisional schools are formed wherever an 
average attendance of tw’elve children can be got. Theoretically 
the school age is from six to twelve years, but in practice com- 
pulsory attendance is seldom if ever enforced in certain parts, 
owing mainly to the difficulty of providing suitable schools within 
reasonable access. In 1900 there were 932 schools in the state, 
2217 teachers, and 108,070 scholars. Of private schools the 
number in 1900 was 173, with 664 teachers and 14,653 pupils. 
Exclusive of coloured aliens, almost the w’hole adult population 
can read and write. In 1900 the sum spent on education was 
£289,509 13s. 2d. In primary schools the annual cost per scholar, 
calculated on the net enrolment, was £2 14s. 4Jd. Masters and 
mistresses of state schools are paid by the Government according 
to their educational status, the number of children, and the pro- 
ficiency of instmetion. Ten grammar schools are endowed by the 
state. By a systeni of competitive scholarships the Government 
gives free education in grammar schools to scholars in state schools, 
and also three-yearly exhibitions to univeraities to students who 
pass an examination of a high standard. State aid is also rendered 
to schools of art, schools of design, free libraries, and technical 
schools. The foundation of a university at Brisbane is now con- 
templated. 

&ligion . — There is no state church. Amongst the different 
denominations the Church of England at the date of the last 
census numbered 36-21 per cent, of the population, the Roman 
CathoHca 23*56, the Presbyterians 11-59, the Methodists 7-93, 
the Lutherans 4 ‘43, the Baptists 2*60, the Jews *0*21, and other 
Christian bodies 13*31. Pagans and Mahommedans 4*43. 

Justice , — The law courts comprise a supreme court, wdth a chief 
justice and four puisne judges, district courts, and petty sessions 
courts. In 1899 the number of persons convicted of serious 
offences was 252, and petty sessions convictions amounted to 
18,534. The state police force, including native troopers, exceeds 
900 men, and the number of prisons is eighteen. 

Defence , — ^The land force of 6535 men (of whom 321 were fully 
paid regulars, 4131 militia paid for each day’s drill, and 2083 
volunteers) costs the state £70,000 a year. Naval defence is 
rovided for by three armed tenders, two gunboats, five naval 
rigades, and a picket boat. Thursday Island in the Torres 
Strait has been strongly fortified at the cost of all the states, and 
is maintained at their expense, the Imperial Government con- 
tributing the armament. Queensland’s share of the annual charge 
for the support of the imperial auxiliaiy squadron in Australian 
waters came to £14,031 in 1899. 

Fosl and Telegraphs . — Postal communication is weR developed. 
Every vessel is obRged to give notice of intended departure, in 
order that mails may be shipped. Mail matter is forv^arded 
coastwise by all suitable steamers, whether subsidized or not, and 
carried on all railways, travelling post offices existing on the main 
lines to expedite deliveiy. Coadies carrying mails and passengers 
connect with all terminal and many other stations, whilst horse 
mails run wherever the malls to be carried do not warrant coaches. 
In this manner nearly all pastoral stations are on or near a mail 
route of one or other kind, whilst the amount of mail matter 
carried is very great, and continually increasing. In 1898 there 
were 19,723,905 letters (1885=9,776,407) and 16,778,555 news- 
papers and packets carried (1885 = 9,949,660) by mail. The 
number of post offices is 1166, against 623 for 1886. The revenue 
of the postal department, exclusive of telegraph and telephone, 
for 1898 was £182,206 (1886 = £97, 651), whilst the expenses, 
induding telegraph and telephone, amounted to £313,771. Postal 
notes are largely used, the number of notes issued and paid for 
1898 being 481,069, having a value of £138,360. The number of 
money orders issued and paid was 217,910 (1886=137,479), valued 
at £836,981 (1885 =£514,593). Counting aU routes once only, the 
land distance over which mails are carried is stated to be 32,127 
miles. A parcel post was established by the post office in 1892, 
and has grown to considerable proportions, caxrymg 238,240 
parcels in 1898. Branches of the Government savings bank are 
opened at each staff post office, besides other places, there being 
147 branches now open. Telegraph offices exist in every town, 
and there are offices in the bush. In most towns they are com- 
bined with the post offices. There are 422 offices open (1885=269), 
there being now 10,088 miles of line open (1885=7533), and 
18, 565 miles of wire (1 885 = 12, 290). The total cost of construction 
of telegraph lines is £912,175, the revenue for 1898 being £79,831. 
the number of messages despatched and received being 1,334, 846. 
Telephones are now veiy largely used in all the principal towns, 
there being 1616 subscribers. Receipts from telephones amounted 
to £8896 in 1898. There are eight exchanges, and 1334 miles of 
wire. 

Banks . — ^Eleven banks have been established. In 1900 treasury 
notes issued through the banks amounted to £388,833, deposite 
to £18,663 775, total liabilities to £14,190,560, coin and bulbon to 
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£1,879,326 ; advances to £12,599,306, total assets to £16,257,443. 
There were 84,796 depositors in the Government savings bank, 
with £3,624,740 to their credit. x 

The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr W^am 
H. Rands, the Government Geologist, for notes on the geology ; 
to Mr F. Manson Bailey, F.L.S., for notes on the flora ; and to 
Mr C W De Yis, M.A., for notes on the fisheries and on the 
fauna! ■ (J- V. C.) 

II. Histobt. 

vfss separated from New South Wales by an Order 
in Oounoil of 13th May 1859. The constitution, which was based 
upon the New South Woles Act of 1868, provided for 16 electoral 
districts, with a representation of 26 members. A Legislative 
Council was also formed, to which the governor of New South 
Wales, Sir William Denison, appointed 5 members, to hold office for 
four years, and Sir George Ferguson Bowen, the first governor of the 
new colony, 8 life members. Mr Robei*t George Wyndham Herbert 
was the first premier and colonial secretary, and held office until 
1866. Amongst Mr Herbert’s colleagues were Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Maurice Charles O'Connell, president of the Lejgislative Council and 
afterwards lieutenant-governor, a representative of the pastoralist 
interest and a commanding personality; Mr St George Richard 
Gore ; Mr Arthur Macalister ; Mr Robert Ramsay Mackenzie, a 
squatter, and leader of the Brisbane party in the House ; the late 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Charles Lilley, who established free education 
in 1870 ; Mr (afterwards Sir John) Bramstou ; Mr Joshua Peter Bell, 
treasurer, a prominent squatter and a man of sterling character ; 
Mr T. L. Murray Prior, the father of Mrs Campbell Praed, the 
novelist; and Mr George Raff, who represented Brisbane trade, 
and was long an important figure in the financial and commercial 
life of the colony. There were thirteen appointments in the first 
administration, and Mr Herbert alone helo. office uninterruptedly. 
Of the 39 representatives in the first Parliament, 20 were pastoral- 
ists ; the others may be roughly classed as barristers, solicitors, and 
merchants. The pastoralists were the pioneers of settlement in the 
colony ; those best known were the Archers of Gracemere, the Bells 
of Jimboor, the Gores of Yandilla, the Bigges of Mount Brisbane, 
Mr (afterwards Sir) Arthur Hodgson, Mr Robert Ramsay, Mr 
Grordon Sandenian, and Messrs Kent and Wienholt. The white 
population at the end of 1859 was 25,788, and the exports were 
vuued at £500,000. 

Mr fferhert^B Adnimistration, 1839-1866. — ^The first Parliament 
was opened on 29th May 1860. The providing of revenue and the 
establishment of immigration were the chief matters for considera- 
tion. The treasury was practically empty, but Sir Saul Samuel, 
treasurer of New South Wales, toot a broad and generous view of 
the situation, and rendered financial aid, whilst in 1861 the first 
Government loan of £123,800 was authorized, the money being 
appropriated to public works and European immigration. Labour 
was so scarce that as early as 1851 the squatters had imported 
Chinese ; various schemes for the introduction of coolies on a large 
scale were now mooted, but public opinion was decidedly against 
any increase in the number of coloured aliens then in the colony. 
Other matters requiring the attention of Parliament were the en- 
couragement of settlement throughout the colony’s gigantic terii- 
tory, the discovery and exploitation of her natural resources, tho 
establitiiment of connexions with the outside world, the construc- 
tion of railways and telegraphs, education, State aid to new in- 
dustries, and exploration of the unknown country in the north and 
west. In 1859 the educational system was a mixed national and 
denomiaational one ; there were 10 schools of the latter class, 1 of 
the former, and 30 private schools. In 1860 a Board of General 
Education was established, which extinguished the denominational 
system and placed the schools under State control. In the same 
year State aid to religion was abolished. At this time there were 
IS places of worship existi^, and 3523 persons were returned as 
attending divine service. The governor, in opening Parliament 
in 1863, pronounced decisively against the reintroduction of con- 
victs. In that year Queensland boldly grappled with the extension 
of colonizing, and a settlement was estaohshed at the northerly 
point of Cape York peninsula by Mr Jardine. During the follow- 
ing two years ports were opened along the coast, and pastoral occu- 
pation spread far into the northern and western interiors. The 
first sod of the first railway, from Ipswich to the Darling Downs, 
was turned on 15th February 1864. On 1st February 1866 Mr 
Herbert retired, and Mr Macalister became premier and Mr Mac- 
kenzie colonial secretary. In the following July the failure of the 
Overend and Gurney and Agra banks, in the latter of which the 
Government had public mon^s, caused the collapse of a loan which 
was being negotiated in London. A panic followed : the Govern- 
ment could not pay the railway contractors, and the navvies em- 
ployed by them started for Brisbane, threatening to hang the 
ministers and loot the town. On arrival, however, they were 
easily headed off to a reserve. By this time the treasury was 
empty, general insolvency prevailed, and the community appeared 
to be wrecked. Treasury bills to the amount of £300,000 were 


issued, and the governor in council was authorized to legalize Trea- 
sury notes, w'hen necessary, as currency, payable in gold on de- 
mand, to tide over the crisis. Prior to this, however, the treasurer 
took preliminary steps to issue £300,000 “ Legal Tender Notes” — 
inconvertible “greenbacks” — but Sir George Bowen informed 
the premier that he should veto such a scheme, and suggested the 
issue of Treasury bills. Mr Macalister thereupon resigned, and 
Mr Herbert, who had made arrangements to proceed to England 
(where subsequently he became permanent secretary of the Colonial 
Office), took office again to help the colony through the difficulty. 
His second ministry lasted for eighteen days, and, having passed 
the Treasury Bills Act, he retired from the public life of Queens- 
land. The only determined opposition the Herbert ministry met 
with was from the townspeople’s representatives, whose contention 
was that the squatters dipped too deeply into the public purse for 
public works expenditure ; but an important factor in the early 
parliamentary days was the opposition between tho Brisbane and 
Ipswich parties in the House, the latter town aspiring to be the 
capital of the colony. 

The Discovery of the Goldfields, 1866—1879 . — Mr Macalister re- 
turned to power in August 1866, and dealt so vigorously wath tho 
after-effects of the financial crisis that by the end of 1867 affairs 
had approached their normal condition. A new ora was now 
opened for Queensland by the discovery of gold. The Gymiiic 
field was discovered by Nash in 1867, and a big “rush” resulted. 
In 1872 Mr Hugh Mosman discovered Charters Towers, tho premier 
goldfield of the colony; and Hann, the rich Palmer diggings. 
Other important discoveries were also made, and Queensland lias 
ever since been a gold-producing colony. Mining is tho founda- 
tion upon which much of the progress of the colony has been built, 
and the legislation and records show continuous traces of tho influ- 
ence of the gold-getter. In 1873 Mr John Murtagh Macrossan, a 
digger, was returned to Parliament expressly as a mining repre- 
sentative ; and other men of a different stamp from tho representa- 
tives of the squatters and townspeople, who had hitherto composed 
the House, now began to enter public life. From 1870 to 1879 
rogresswassatisfaotory, trade interests wore prosperous, and in this 
ecade the foundations of the public and social structure of Queens- 
land were laid. Agriculture was extended, and sugar growing took 
the place of cotton cultivation. (The first crop of sugar was grown 
by the Hon. Louis Hope at Cleveland, about 1862.) Hitherto 
olitics had been non-j^artisan, and le^slation was clnofiy of a 
omestic character. From the time of Mr Herbert’s do])arturc 
until the appearance of Mr Thomas Mcllwraitlx and Mr oamuol 
Walker Griffith, the two master spirits of Queensland parliamentary 
life, the political history of the colony was comiiosed of shortlived 
administrations, with Messrs Macalister, Mackenzie, Palmer, Lilley, 
George Thom, and John Douglas (afterwards Govornment Resident 
at Thursday Island) as premiers. Mr Arthur Hunter Palmer 
(whose administration, from 1870 to 1874, had the longest life), a 
New South Wales squatter, entered tho Queensland Parliament in 
1866. Ho was one of the most poimlar of Queensland’s jiarlia- 
mentary leaders, and lias left the im^iiuss of his labours on tho 
public works, and educational and defence force systems of tho 
colony. In 1870 Queensland was disappointed in her ambition of 
becoming the connecting 2 )oint for Australia with tho Eurojieaii 
and Eastern cable systems. A comxiany — tho British Australian 
Telegraph Company— was formed in London to connect Australia 
by cable with Singapore. Tho jilan provided for a land lino from 
the Queensland telegraphs at Burketown to Port Darwin, in the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, where tho cable was to l)(i 
landed. Writing on 25th January 1870, tho Tolograpli Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Company olliiiially informed the governor of 
Queensland that it had roccivod a contract from th(^ British Aus- 
tralian Telegraph Company to constmet “cables and land linos, to 
be laid between Singapore and Burketown, in North Australia.” 
The Construction Company deputed Commander Noel Osborn to 
negotiate with the Govornmonts of South Australia and C,}uociis- 
land in reference to tho land lino ; but on arrival in Adelaide lit* 
accepted tho offer of the South Australian Government to oonstriust 
and maintain a tele^ajffi lino riglit across tho continent from 
Port Darwin to Adelaide, and Queensland was informed that the 
original plan had been abandoned. Although tho company was 
thus saved tho expense of making and maintaining tho Port Dar- 
win-Burketown lino, it was regarded as having l)rok(‘n fiuth with 
Queensland, which had specially inished on hc.r ti‘b‘gra])li system 
to connect with tho proposed lino. Owing to this feeling Queens- 
landers have not always had tho facilities for cheap cabling to 
Europe enjoyed by the other colonies, though tho subsequent 
owners of the cable, the Eastern Companies, wens in no way 
responsible for the act of their predocossors. 

A resolution in favour of the payment of members was carried iu 
1871. In 1872 the first Agent-Gonoral in London, Mi* Richarrl 
Daintree, was appointed. The same year tho Railways Act Amend- 
ment Act was passed, authorizing tho constmetion of railways by 
private enterprise, land being offered as compensation for tho outlay. 
Electoral representation was increased to 42 niombors. In January 
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1874 Mr Palmer resigned, and Mr Macalister came into power for 
two years, the most important measure of his Government being the 
State Education Act of 1875, on which the present educational sys- 
tem is based. Both Messrs Mcllwraith and Griffith were members 
of the Macalister ministry, but the former resigned in October 
1874, owing to a difference of opinion as to a proposed land -grant 
railway from Dalby to Normanton. In 1878 Mr (afterwards Sir) 
James Francis Garrick first became a cabinet minister, joining the 
Douglas ministry as secretary for public works and mines. 

The governors of Queensland from separation to 1901 were : — 
Sir George Bowen (d. 1899) [1859-68] ; Colonel Samuel Wensley 
Blackall (d. 1871) [1868-71] ; the Marquis of Normanby (d. 1890) 
[1871-74] ; Mr (afterwards Sir) William Wellington Cairns (d. 
1888) [1875-77] ; Sir Arthur Kennedy (d. 1883) [1877-83] ; Sir 
Anthony Musgrave (d. 1888) [1883-88]; Sir Hemy Wylie Norman 
[1889-95] ; Lord Lamington [1896-1900] ; Sir Herbert Charles 
Chermside [appointed 1901]. 

Active Politics, 1879 to 1890 . — On 21st January 1879 the first 
Mcllwraith administration came into power, and an important 
extension of local government was one of the early measures passed, 
divisional boards being formed to take charge of public works 
in districts not included in municipalities. In the following 
session, 1880, the Opposition, led by Mr Griffith, bitterly opposed 
the Government proposals on Kanaka labour, land-grant rail- 
ways, and a European mail service vid Toitos Straits. The 
Government, however, concluded an agreement with the Britisli 
India Steam Navigation Company for a monthly mail service 
between Brisbane and London for an annual subsidy of £55,000. 
The Railway Companies Preliminary Act, giving the governor in 
council power to treat -with persons willing to construct railways 
in return for gi'ants of 8000 acres of land for each mile of rails 
laid, was also passed. This measure was generally unpopular, 
and no railways were built under its provisions. During the 
session Mr Griffith impeached the premier in connexion with 
contracts for the purchase of 15,000 tons of steel railway metals, 
and their carriage to the colony, made in London whilst Mr 
Mcllwraith was there in January 1880. A select committee in 
the colony, and afterwards a Royal Commission in London, sub- 
sequently reported in the premieirs favour. The discovery of the 
celebrated Mount Morgan gold mine, and the initiation of artesian 
well-boring by Mr R. L. Jack, Government geologist, took place 
in 1881. In 1883 a great drought prevailed^ and the compulsory 
stoppage of public works demoralized the labour market. Early 
in the year information reached the colony that Germany proposed 
to annex a portion of New Guinea, which, together with other 
islands in the Papuan Gulf, was becoming of great strategic 
value to Australia; and the premier, fearing that it would 
thus be lost to the empire, instructed Mr H. M. Chester, police 
magistrate at Thursday Island, to proceed to Port Moresby and 
take possession of the unappropriated portion of the island in the 
name of the Grown. This act was afterwards — ^to the indignation 
of Australia — ^repudiated by Lord Derby ; and, eventually, under 
the Berlin Treaty of 1886, England and Germany entered into 
joint possession of that part of New Guinea lying east of 141° E, 
In J^ily Sir Thomas Mcllwraith (created K.C.M.G. in 1882) was 
defeated by 27 votes to 16 on a proposal to arrange for the con- 
struction of a land-grant railway from Cliarleville to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. The general elections which followed were fought 
mainly on the questions of coloured labour for the sugar planta- 
tions and land-^ant railways. The Government was defeated, 
and Mr Griffith formed his first administration. Later in the year 
the premier drafted the Federal CounclL Act at Sydney, and 
through his efforts Queensland eventually joined the Federal 
Council of Australasia. In 1884 a 10 million Loan Act was passed, 
intended to secure continuity in borrowing for railway construction, 
but many of the lines specified were unsurveyed. According to 
the view now generally held in Queensland, this loan seriously 
hampered the colony in after years. In 1887 the number of seats 
in the Assembly was increased to 72 (the present number), and 
several reforms were effected in the public service, notably the 
establishment of the department of agriculture. At the general 
elections in 1888 Sir Thomas Mcllwraith was returned for North 
Brisbane, defeating Sir Samuel Griffith (who had been created 
K.C.M.G. in 1886) by a large majority, and resumed office as 
premier and leader of the “ National Party.” Ill-health, however, 
soon compelled him to leave the colony, and he was succeeded 
by Mr Boyd Dunlop Morehead. Sir Thomas Mcllwraith^s inflex- 
ible nature was evidenced all through his public life. On the 
death of Sir Anthony Musgrave in Brisbane in 1888, he maintained 
that the Government should be consulted as to the appointment of 
the new governor. Lord Knutsford declined to accept this view, 
and appointed Sir Henry Blake. The premier fomally protested, 
and a deadlock ensued, which was only removed by the resignation 
of the governor-designate. In 1889 payment of members at the 
rate of £300 a year, plus Is. 6d. per mile travelling expenses, was 
established. In 1890 a financial crisis arose. Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith had returned to the colony and dissociated himself 
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from the ministry. He conferred on the situation with Sir 
Samuel Griffith, and a want-of-confidence motion was nearly 
carried. Mr Morehead resigned, and a coalition ministry, 
with Sir Samuel Griffith as premier, chief secretary, and 
attorney-general, and Sir Thomas Mcllwraith as treasurer, was 
formed. An agitation for the separation of Queensland into two 
or three separate colonies — mentioned as early as 1866 — ^was veiy 
marked during this period. It took formidable shape at Towns- 
ville in 1882, the chief argiment in its favour being that the 
north and central districts did not get a fair share of the public 
expenditure. Delegates were sent to London on several occasions 
to interview the Colonial Secretary, but success did uot attend 
these direct appeals. Sir Samuel Griffith’s Decentralization Bill of 
1890, which proposed to erect separate legislatures in the three 
divisions with jjowers of local government, was a blow to separa- 
tionists, and the agitation gradually disappeared. 

The Labour Party in Politics, 1890 to 1900 . — The decade from 
1890 to 1900 was chiefiy notable, apart from the accomplishment 
of Federation, for the lise of the Labour party as a power in 
politics and the gradual disappearance of the squatter as a 
dominant factor. In 1890 the old opponents. Sir Samuel Griffith 
and Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, were stul working side by side. The 
revenue for the year fell short of the estimates by half a million 
sterling, and a heavy accumulated deficit had to be gi'appled with 
by Parliament. Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, the treasm-er, proposed 
a dividend tax and other imposts, which were agreed to, and a 
Treasury Bills Act authorizing an issue of £500,000 was also passed. 
A Constitution Act establishing triennial Parliaments, in place 
of quinquennial, which had hitherto existed, also went through. 
In August the great maritime strike spread to Brisbane, and 
crippled trade and commerce for several months. In 1891 a loan 
for £2,500,000, which was issued in London imder the auspices 
of the Bank of England, failed. Sir Thomas Mcllwraith reflected 
strongly in Parliament on Ihe conduct of the Bank of England, 
and the governor of the Bank "wrote to Sir James Garrick, the 
I agent-general, protesting against Sir Thomas Mcllwraith’s state- 
I ments, and breaking off relations with the colony ; but mutual 
explanations afterwards healed the breach. 

Litigation was initiated by the London board of the Queensland 
Investment and Land Mortgage Company against the Queensland 
directors, on the ground that they had made advances without 
taking adequate security. The case was tried by the chief 
justice. Sir Charles Lilley, in 1891 and 1892, the defendants 
being Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, Sir Arthur Palmer, then president 
of the Lejgislative Council, and Messrs F. H. Hart and E. R. 
Drury. The judge submitted 143 questions to the jury, and 
though these were answered generally in favour of the defendants, 
judgment was entered largely for the plaintiffs. On appeal, heard 
before a specially constituted court, presided over by the late Sir 
William Windeyer of New South Wales, this judgment was 
reversed, with costs. Lack of employment and a disastrous strike 
of bush workers paralysed the colony in this year. The strike 
began in January at Logan Downs station, where 200 shearers 
refused to sign the Pastoralists’ Convention agreement. This 
strike was remarkable for the determined and aggressive attitude 
of the men, and the firm, though conciliatory, manner in which it 
was handled by Mr (afterwards Sir) Horace Tozer, the colonial 
secretary, who had to provide military forces and artillery to hold 
the strikers in check. The trouble lasted many months ; and 
after it was over a farcically planned plot to seize the central 
district and proclaim a republic was revealed in the Brisheme 
Courier. As an outcome of this strike, “New Australia” — a 
settlement on communistic lines — was founded in Para^ay. 
About 500 bush workers, largely recruited from Queendand, 
joined the scheme, and sailed from Sydney in the barane RoyaZ 
Tar in 1893, under the leadership of William Lane. The experi- 
ment failed disastrously, and in later years the Queensland 
Government paid the passages of many of the men back to the 
colony. The year 1892 was one of gloom and depression : want of 
money interfered with public works, and the impending ^ppage 
of Kanaka labour and the low price of sugar almost ruined the 
planters. Sir Samuel Griffith then announced his conversion to 
the policy of continuing Kanaka labour for the sugar plantations, 
and also of land-grant railways. An Act was passed authoring 
agreements with companies mr the extension of the ti*unk lines 
on this principle ; but the measure was unpopular, and no trans- 
actions under the Act are recorded. Financial depression reached 
its height in 1893 : the salaries of ministers and civil servants were 
reduced, and drastic retrenchments were made in every depart- 
ment. In February 107 inches of raiu fell at the head ot the 
Brisbane river,, and enonnous losses were caused by the resulting 
floods; several vessels, including the Queensland Government 
gunboat Paluma^ were washed into the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, 
and left high and dry when the waters subsided. A second flood 
followed hard on the heels of the first and caused further losses.’ 
Rockhampton, Bowen, Townsville, and other places also suffered 
severely from floods. On 13th March Sir Samuel Griffith was 
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gazetted oMef justice, and on the 27th Mi (afterwar^ Si^Hugh 
M. Nelson became premier and treasurer, and Sir inomas 
Mcllwraith chief secretary and secretaiy for railways. Parliammt 
was dissolved on 3rd April, and after the general electioM the 
ministry returned with 38 supporters, against Labour, 16, and 
Opposition and Independent, IS. Burmg the montt several 
linancial institutiona suspended payment, and on loth May 
the Queensland National JJank closed its doors. Parlmment wm 
hurriedly summoned to deal with the financial orias ^d the 
question of the Government funds held by the Queenslmd National 
Dank Treasury notes, issued against coin held by the treasurer, 
were made legal ‘ tender throughout the colony ; an issue of 
£1,000 000 Treasury bills to retire the Treasmy notes was 
authorized, and a series of Acts dealing with the suspended 
banks were passed. To assist the unemployed, labour and co-opera- 
tive communities were started, but proved failures. An impetus 
was given to the sugar industry by the Sugar Works Guarantee 
Act, wliich authorized the treasurer to guarantee debentures 
issued by companies for the erection of sugar mills and plant. In 
1894 little legislation was achieved, the policy of the Government 
being directed towards national rehabilitation. In 1896 Sir 
Thomas Mcllwraith left the colony for London, where he died 
on 17th July 1900. Sir James Garrick, agent-general, retired in 
1895, and Mi Charles Shortt Dicken, who had acted as secretary to 
the agency since 1880, was gazetted acting agent-general, and 
held the position until the appointment of Sir Henry Nox’man 
as agent - general in November 1896. Mr Dicken was also 
acting agent - general dming the interregnum which existed 
between the resignation of Sir Henry Norman and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Horace Tozer in 1898. At the general election of 
1896 the Labour party slightly improved its position. In that 
year a committee of investigation reported a heavy deficit in the 
affairs of the Queensland National Bank, and made certain recom- 
mendations. In 1897 the bank was reconstructed a second time 
upon terms very favourable to the institution. An Act was 
passed granting powers to a company to construct a railway from 
the rich mining district of Chillagoe to the terminus of the Cairns 
railway at Mareeba ; at the end of fifty years the State will have 
the right to acquire the line. In April 1898 the Queensland-bom 
statesman, Mr T. J. Byrnes, whose early death in the following 
September was lamented throughout Australia, succeeded Sir 
Hugh Nelson as premier. The late Mr (afterwards Sir) J. R. 
Dickson, Mr Robert Philp, and the late Mr J. Vincent Chataway, 
the latter an authority on the sugar industry, were members of 
this administration. • On 24th October the trial of the three 
ex-directors of the Queensland National Bank, Messrs F. H. Hart, 
B. D. Morehead, and A. B. Webster, was commenced- The 
prosecution was instituted by the Government, on the advice of 
three barristers to whom the report of the committee of investiga- 
tion into the affairs of the bank, which sat in 1897, was submitted. 
After a trial lasting 12 days, a verdict of **Not guilty*’ was returned. 
Proposals for the acquisition of 250,000 acres of land iu New 
Guinea, made by a syndicate of London capitalists, were provi- 
sionally a^eed to, but were eventually rejected, owing to a popular 
outcry raised in the colony and in New South Wales and 
Victoria, 

Federation was a burning question in the neighbouring colonies 
during the year, but Queenslanders generally took little interest 
in the movement, and the colony was not represented at the 
Federal Convention at Melbourne when the Commonwealth BRl 
was passed. Jp. 1899 Mr Dickson, who had succeeded Mr 
Byrnes as premier, was enlisted on the side of the ** Billites,” and 
in June of that year an Enabling Bill was passed. In September 
the Referendum supported the Act by the narrow majority of 
7492 votes on a poll of 69,484. Towards the end of the second 
session the ministiy nairowly escaped defeat on the Railway 
Standing Committees BlU, and resigned. Mr Dawson, leader 
of the Labour Opposition, fien formed a ministry, and held office 
from 1st December to 7th December 1899, He was then defeated 
on a motion by Mr R. Philp, and resigned, and Mr Philp became 
premier, and was in power -vmen Queemand joined the Common- 
wealth. The year was shadowed by the continuance of a terrible 
drought, which towards the end of 1900 became so aggravated 
that the revenue began to fall off, owing to decreased receipts from 
railways and land. In that year Mr Philp’s chief policy was the 
passing of legislation to permit of the construction of railways by 
private enterprise,^ The Labour ]jarty offered vigorous opposition j 
but notwithstanding this a certam amount of progress was made. 
The Government appointed Dr Maxwell, an American sugar 
expert, to superintend the sugar industry in the colony ; a State 
school of mines was established at Charters Towers ; and the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Act were put in force for 
the first time. Another Act of importance was the establish- 
ment of a Government land bank. A powerful agitation for the 
extension or renewal of the leases of pastoral lands was raised, but 
no legislation resulted. A suggestion that Sir Samuel Griffith 
should retire from the chief justiceship, on a pension of £1760 


a year (to be reduced by any emoluments received), to enable 
him to enter Federal politics, fell through. Some important 
discoveries of coal were made during the year, and dredging the 
northern rivers for gold became an established industry. Mr J. R. 
Dickson represented the colony in London at the conference of 
Federal delegates in 1900, when the final details of the Common- 
wealth were settled. Early in 1901 he was created K.G.M.G., 
but died somewhat suddenly, at Sydney, on 9th J anuary of that 
year, shortly after he had been made a member of the first Federal 
ministry. 

Alien hnmigration . — ^The geogi'aphical position of Queensland, 
with almost half her territory lying within the tropics, lias been 
fruitful in public questions bearing upon the immigration of 
Asiatics and South Sea Islanders. The lands lying along the 
northern coast are well suited for the cultivation of sugar, collee, 
and other tropical produce, to grow which, profitably, cheap labour 
is required. The working classes of Queensland have always 
objected to the presence of coloured aliens, and successive Govern- 
ments have legislated against indiscriminate iniinigi'ation into the 
colony. In 1876 Governor Cairns reserved an Act' iinposiug certain 
disabilities upon Chinese working on gold-fields. In that yojir a 
poll tax of £10 was imposed upon Chinese arriving. In 1884 
another principle was adopted : masters of ships wore only allowed 
to caiTy to Queensland ports one Chinese for every 50 registered 
tons, and the poll tax was increased to £30. In 1888 Queensland 
took the lead in summoning an intercolonial conference on Chinese 
immigration, the outcome of which was the adoption of uniform 
legislation : in the Queensland Act passed that 'year the main 
provision was that only one Chinese for every 500 registered tons 
should be permitted to be carried to the colony from Chinese ports. 
The poll tax was then abolished. This Act was also rcservod, but 
received the Royal Assent on 6tli February 1890, after slight 
modification had been made. 

Treaty arrangements with Japan had been canied through by 
the Imperial Government, at the initiation of Queensland, under 
which the Japanese Government undertook to prevent the 
emigration of coolies to the colony ; and a Pearl Shell Fisheries Act 
was passed in 1896 placing restrictions upon the acquisition of 
vested interests in the industry by Japanese and other aliens. At 
Federation eight Acts— two Imperial and six local— regulated the 
importation of Kanakas from tho South Seas ; tliat of 1880 was the 
basis of the system under which Kanakas were recruited in ilie islands, 
brought to the colony in schooners, employed there, and returned 
to their homes at the end of their three yeai's’ engagements. The 
1884 Act confined Kanakas to field work. In DceomlxT 1884 a 
Royal Commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs W. Kinnaird 
Rose, J. F. Buckland, and Hugh M. Milman, to report upon the 
^stem of recruiting Kanakas. Following tlxo report of tho 
Commission, which was in effect that many islaudors had 
been recruited *‘by fomo and fraud,” Sir Samuel OriUitli, then 
premier, introduced the important Pacific Island Laboxxrors 
Amendment Act of 1886, which stopped the itn})ortatioix of 
Kanakas after 1890. It was — and is — an article of faitli with tho 
working^ classes that white labour cjould bo xxtilized for sugar 
cultivation. Yet from tho passing of tho Act tho sxigar industry 
began to decay, no fresh capital was put into it, jxlantalions 
dwindled down in value 50 to 75 per cent., mills wore closed, an<I 
the magnificent industry threatened to die out. Sir Sanrnol 
Griffith, being converted by those sims of the times from his 

S osition that sugar could flourish in tlxo coloixy without coloured 
ybour, issued on 12tlx February 1892 his Manifesto to tho 
People of Queensland,’* in which ho acknowledged that to i)rovcnt 
the collapse of sugar-growing it was necessaiy to rosurno tho 
immigration of Polynesians. This manifesto was tlxo fororuniu»r of 
the 1892 Aot, which reintroduced Kanaka labour. After 1892 no 
further legislation on this subject was passed, and the recruiting of 
South Sea Islanders took T>laco on a roduced setilo. Tho Kanakas 
in the colony in 1900 numbered 8796, and tho Ohineso 10,000 ; the 
whole of tho coloured aliens represented only betu^eon 4 and 5 per 
cent, of the population. 

Land Legislation , — In Queensland’s early days, with tho j>re- 
dominanco of the squatting class, the lands were frtioly Icasea in 
large blocks for sheep and cattle grazing. It was tlxo squatter who 
furnished 50 per cent, of the public revenue witlx his rents, aixd 
who opened up the great interior by his ifioncexing ontoiprise. 
As, however, population incroased, tlxo necessity for the agricul- 
turist arose, and it bocanio requisite to legislate in the mterosts of tlxo 
small holder. Successive Queensland Governments have had #w>mo 
of their hardest work in adapting their land legislation to the needs 
of the community, recent policy being to reduce largo estates and 
place the cultivator on the soil. At separation from New South 
Wales the holding of land was regulated by Ordem in Council, 
under an Imperial Act of 1846 : untransferable leases of **x*uns ” for 
fourteen years were issued, the minimum size of the rxin was 
measured in sheep-carrying capacity — 4000 sheep being the least 
number, and £10 the minimum rent. The lessee was able to buy 
up his holding in blocks of 160 acres at a time, £1 per acre being 
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the minimum price, and was entitled to a renewal of his lease at 
its expiiy. The minimum lease principle shut out the small 
agriculturist. The first leading Acts passed by Queensland were 
the Crown Lands Alienation Act of 1868, dealing with the settled 
districts, and the Pastoral Leases Act of 1869, dealing with the 
unsettled districts — these divisions were hxed by the first-named 
measure. The “resumption” principle was introduced by the 
1868 Act : lands in the settled districts were resumed after twelve 
months from the passing of the measure, and lessees were granted 
leases of half of their holdings for ten years ; the other moiety was 
thrown open for settlement. The 1869 Act granted new leases for 
twenty-one years at practically the same low rentals, but 10 per 
cent, was added to the rent after each period of seven years ; the area 
of a run was fixed at from 25 to 100 square miles. This Act greatly 
pleased the squatters. In 1884 the Dutton Act was j)assed. Its 
importance lies in its dealings with the 1869 Act leases : on their 
expiry the State resumed from one-quarter to one-half of the area 
as Crown lands, which were thrown open to selectors, and new 
leases from ten to fifteen years were granted for the balance. 
Grazing farms (20,000 acres) and agricultural farms (1280 acres) were 
established. This measure was very unpopular with the squatters. 
With the Act of 1897 it forms the basis of the existing land 
regulations of Queensland. Under the 1897 Act the passing of the 
land into the hands of agriculturists was further marked by the 
creation of agricultural homesteads (160, 320, or 640 acres), 
grazing homesteads (20,000 acres), scrub selections (10,000 acres), 
and unconditional selections (1280 acres). Some of these classes of 
selections could be purchased right out, and all were leased 
at extremely moderate rates. Sales of country lands were 
established. Two measures were passed, in 1894 and 1897 — the 
Agricultural Lands Purchases Acts — under which the State was 
authorized to purchase suitable estates < P specially fertile land 
already alienated, to bo cut up and thrown open as agricultural 
farms. These measures confirmed Queensland’s determination to 
encourage agriculture. Owing to the expiration of pastoral leases 
and the fact that no legislation existed for their renewal for a term 
long enough to encourage the investment of capital, a formidable 
agitation prevailed in the colony, the lessees bitterly complaining 
of the uncertaiaty of their tenure. The British Australasian 
Society was formed in Great Britain, to protect the interests of 
British capital invested in the pastoral industry in Queensland. 
In 1900, out of the total Queensland area of 427,838,080 acres, 
no less than 411,793,786 acres remained in the hands of the State 
unalienated. (j. T. Cb.) 

QueenstOWrii a seaport, urban sanitary district, 
and important naval station, in the county of Cork, 
Ireland, on the south side of the Great Island in Cork 
harbour, 13 miles east-south-east of Cork by rail. Of 
late years the local authorities have expended large sums 
of money in widening the streets, providing public baths, 
and improving the water supply. The harbour contains 
three islands — Spike, the Rocky Island, and Haulbowline, 
where extensive docks have been ejected by the Govern- 
ment. Population, about 9000. 

Queenstown, a town of Cape Colony, in the 
upper valley of the Great Kei river, about midway between 
East London and Aliwal North, with both of which places 
it is connected by rail. It is well situated in the abundantly 
watered and fertile district between the Great Winterberg 
and Stormberg ranges, which was formerly inhabited by 
the Tambuki branch of the Ama-Xosa Kaffres. Queenstown 
is a prosperous agricultural centre, with a population which 
rose from about 2500 in 1887 to over 3000 in 1900. 

Quell mane, KiLiMAisrE, or SIo Maetikho de 
Qublimane, a town of Portuguese East Africa, capital 
of the district of Zambezia, 14 miles above the mouth 
of the river Bons Signaes, with anchorage in the stream in 
over 30 feet of water. It has a trade in copra, almonds, 
sesamum, indiarubber, coffee, wax, ivory, and skins, and 
produces rice, millet, and beans. The trade aggregates 
barely j£200,000 per annum. Soap and oil are manufac- 
tured here. Population, 3000. 

Quel part (Chai-ju), an island used by Korea as 
a penal settlement, situated in 126** 10' to 126* 57' E., 
and 33" 11' to 33" 35' K It is 40 miles from east to 
west and 17 from north to south. It rises gradually from 
the sea-board, is heavily wooded, and is cleared for cultiva- 
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tion to a height of 2000 feet. There are several crateriform 
hiUs, and Hali San (Mount Auckland) has an altitude of 
6558 feet. The island is entirely volcanic, and the soil is 
finely disintegrated lava. Broken black lava forms the 
beach, and blocks of it are the universal building material. 
There is no good drinking water. There are no good 
harbours, and the only anchorage for large vessels is 
Tai-chong, or Yung-su, at the east end, with from 9 to 13 
fathoms of water. 

Fopulaticyti and Industries . — The officially estimated 
population is 100,000, Korean by race, language, and 
costume. There are 3 magistracies and 90 villages. The 
valleys and slopes are carefully cultivated in fields divided 
by stone walls, and produce beans, peas, sweet potatoes, 
“Russian turnip radish/’ barley, a little rice, and millet, 
the last being the staple article of diet. Nuts, oranges, 
limes, and plums are grown. Small hut strong ponies 
are bred for export, and small cattle and pigs for home 
use. Apart from agriculture, the industries consist in 
the manufacture of fine bamboo hats and mats, and 
wooden combs for export and local use. For fishing the 
islanders use double-decked raft boats, similar to those of 
southern Formosa. Their lucrative pearl fisheries have 
been practically monopolized by the* Japanese, who use 
proper diving apparatus. A valuable product is a species 
of clam, the shell of which furnishes a specially iridescent 
mother-o’-pearl, which the natives barter with the Japanese 
for inlaying lacquer. European goods are not imported, 
hut Japanese articles find ready barter. There are no 
markets, and only a very few poor shops. 

Capital. — Chu-song, the capital and seat of Government, 
a few miles from Port Pelto, has a black lava wall 25 feet 
high, with three gates and towers ; an imposing audience- 
hall in Chinese style ; and a great bell tower, with a fine 
bronze bell, sounded to drive off “evil dragons.” Its 
population is estimated at 16,000. ^The governor has a 
hereditary army for coercive purposes. The uniform is a 
complete suit of mail, with a helmet, from which leather 
curtains fall over the shoulders. The weapons are equally 
antique. Pelto has ancient breakwaters for the protection 
of small boats, erected, many believe, by the Mongol 
conqueror, Khublai Khan, who in 1273 built on Quelpart 
100 ships for the invasion of Japan. 

Mora amd Fauna , — These are scarcely yet investigated. 
Pines of three species, junipers, larches, oaks, maples, 
willows, and the Thuja Orientalis, have been identified. 
The known fauna comprise boars, bears, deer, swans, 
geese, pheasants, and quail. The roads are scarcely 
passable bridle tracks. Quelpart was introduced to 
European notice by the Dutchman, Hendrik Hamil, who 
was shipwrecked there in 1653. (i. l. b.) 

Quental, Anthero de (1842-1891), Portu- 
guese poet, was born on the island of St Michael, in the 
Azores, 18th April 1842. He studied at the University 
of Coimbra, and soon distinguished himself by unusual 
talent, as well as turbulence and eccentricity. He began 
to write poetry at an early age, chiefly, though not entirely, 
devoting himself to the sonnet. After the publication of, 
one volume of verse, he entered with great warmth into 
the revolt of the young men which dethroned Castilho, the 
' chief living poet of the elder generation, from his place as 
dictator over modern Portuguese hterature. He ^en 
travelled, engaged on his return in political and socialistic 
agitations, and found his vray through a series of dis- 
appointments to the mild pessimism, a kind of Western 
Buddhism, which animates his latest poetical productions. 
His melancholy was increased by a hopeless spinal dis- 
ease, which after several years of retirement from the 
world, eventually drove him to suicide in his native island, 
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11 til September 1891. Antbero stands unquestionably at 
the head of modern Portuguese poetry after the unrivalled 
Joao de Deus. His principal defect, in a strictly poetical 
point of view’, is monotony — his owm self is his solitary 
theme, and he seldom attempts any other form of composi- 
tion than the sonnet. On the other hand, few poets who 
have chiefly devoted themselves to this form have produced 
so large a proportion of really exquisite work. The com- 
paratively few pieces in which he either forgets his doubts 
and inward conflicts, or succeeds in giving them an 
objective form, are among the most beautiful in any litera- 
ture. The purely introspective sonnets are less attractive, 
l)ut equally finely wrought, interesting as psychological 
.studies, and impressive from their evident sincerity. His 
mental attitude is well described by himself as “ the effect 
of Germanism on the unprepared mind of a Southerner.” 
He had learned much, and half-learned more, which he 
was unable to assimilate, and his mind became a chaos of 
conflicting ideas, settling down into a condition of gloomy 
negation, save for the one conviction of the vanity of 
existence, which ultimately destroyed him. He will live 
not more by the beauty of his style and diction than by 
the truth of self-portraiture. As a prose writer he dis- 
played almost equal ability, but the same want of balance 
and sound judgment. A healthy participation in public 
affairs might have saved him, but he seemed incapable of 
entering upon any course that did not lead to delusion and 
disappointment. The great popularity acquired, notwith- 
standing, by poetry so metaphysical and egotistic is a 
striking testimony to the artistic instinct of the Portuguese 
people. Much of the charm necessarily evaporates in 
translation, yet Quental has been ably rendered by Mr 
Edgar Prestage in English and by Dr Storch in German. 

(e. a .) 


Q U or^taro- Arteagfa, a state of Mexico, bounded 
on the N. by San Luis Potosi, on the E. and H.E. by 
Hidalgo, on the S.E. by Mexico, on the S. by Michoacan, 
and on the W. by Guanajuato. Area, 3558 square miles. 
Population (1879), 203,250; (1900), 228,489. The trade 
of the state may be estimated at about |10,000,000 
(Mexican currency) a year, and consists principally of 
cereals, fruits, jerked meat, and mineral products. The 
Mexican Central Railway traverses the state, and there are 
numerous tramway lines. The capital, Quer^taro, or Dis- 
trito del Centro, with a population of 34,576 (1895), is 
situated some 134 miles from the city of Mexico. Besides 
its commercial importance, this city is interesting histor- 
ically as the birthplace of Mexican independence, and the 
last refuge and place of execution of the emperor Maxi- 
niihaiL It has fine public buildings, among which the 
Federal Palace and the Government Palace (both built 
of basalt), the Municipal Palace, the Cathedral, and the 
historic Iturbide Theatre should be mentioned. An excel- 
lent aqueduct, 5 nules long, supplies the city with water, 
^ongst other important towns are San Juan del Rio 
(9040 iiiabitants), Landa (6324), Ahuacatlan (5929), 
Jalpan (5131), and Toliman, noted for its opals. 


y Wlatheus, Jenaro de (1818- 
1889), Isr Marquis of Miravaxlbs, Spanish soldier, was 
born at Santander, 6th February 1818. He was a son of 
General Vicente Quesada, a Conservative officer who was 
murdered and atrociously mutilated in the streets of Madrid 
by a revolutionary mob in the early days of Queen Isabella’s 
reign. As Quesada belonged to an ancient family con- 
nected with the dukes of Feman Nunez, he was made a 
cornet when only six years old, was educated at the 
seminaiy for nobles, and in 1833 was promoted lieutenant 
in the 1st Foot Guards. He served from 1833 to 1836 
against the Caxlists. When his father was assassinated in 


1836 he resigned, went to France, got employment in a 
merchant’s oflice, and was only induced to return to the 
army in 1837 by his relatives, who got him a company in 
the guards. He distinguished himself often in the Carlist 
war, but his promotion was slow, and he declined to have 
anything to do with politics. He confined himself to his 
duties as a soldier, always fighting on the side of Govern- 
ments against Carlist, Republican, and Progressist risings. 
He only became a general of division in 1853, and at the 
head of the Madrid garrison he fought hard in 1854 to 
avert the triumph of Espartero, O’Donnell, and Dulce, 
who publicly recognized his gallant conduct. When the 
war in Morocco broke out, Marshal O’Donnell gave 
Quesada the command of a division, which played so 
conspicuous a part in that campaign and at the battle of 
Wad el Ras that its commander was made lieutenant- 
general and grand cross of Charles III. He was director- 
general of the Civil Guard when the military rebellion of 
22nd June 1866 broke out in Madrid, and after lie had 
been wounded in the leg he remained at the head of the 
loyal troops until the insurgents were crushed. He did 
not accept any military post during the revolution until 
Marshal Serrano in 1874 offered him the direction of the 
staff, and he only accepted it after clearly stating that he 
was a royalist and partisan of Alphonso XII. In his long 
and brilliant career he never swerved from his steadfast 
resolve never to be mixed up in any political or military 
intrigues or pronunciamientos — to use his own words, “ not 
even to restore my king.” As soon as the king was re- 
stored, the Government of Seiior Canovas made Quesada 
first general-in-chief of the army of Central Spain, and in 
February 1875 general-in-chief of the army of the North. 
With the assistance of another officer who also had never 
dabbled in pronunciamientos, General 0’R.yan, Qut^sada 
restored discipline in the armies confronting Don CJarlos, 
and for twelve months concerted and conducted the 
operations that forced the pretender to retire into hh-ance 
and his followers to laydown their arms. The Govern- 
' ment confided to the marquis of Miravallcs the difficult 
task of ruling the northern provinces for several years 
after the war, and he succeeded in conciliating the sym- 
pathies of the Basques and Navarrese, tliough the penalty 
of their last rising had been the loss of most of their 
ancient liberties or “fueros.” . Quesada was made marcpiis 
of Miravalles, grandee after the war, minister of war in 
1883, and senator. Though he was a strict, stern dis- 
ciplinarian of the old school and an unflinching Con- 
servative, Catholic, and royalist, even his i)olitical and 
military opponents respected him, and were proud of him 
as an unblemished type of the Castilian soldier and 
gentleman. He died at Madrid, 19th January 1889, and 
was given full military honours. l (a. e. n.) 

Quetta^ a district and town of Baluchistan, rose to 
prominence in 1876, when Sir Robert Sandeman founded 
a residency there, and first represented the Government of 
India as the practical ruler of Baluchistan. The name is 
a variation of the word signifying a fortress, 

and the place was locally known as Shdl Kot till adopted 
officially as Quetta. The name is doubtless derived from 
the fortified “ Miri ” or mound, which is the dominant 
position on the plain whoreon tho present fort now stands, 
and 'beneath which tho old town clustered formerly. This 
prominence is doubtless one of those dead rnud volcanoes 
with which Baluchistan abounds. There are some on the 
Baluch coast still in active operation. The cantonment and 
civil station of Quetta, which now cover an area of many 
square miles, and are over extending their borders, stand 
in the open plain at a height of about 5500 feet above 
sea-level, within a ring of gigantic mountain heads (such 
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as TakatUj Murdar, and Cliiltan) which overlook it from a 
height of over 11,000 feet. To the north-west the view is 
oyen across the base of the Peshin valley to the Khojak 
and Kandahar. Southwards is the open valley leading to 
the Bolan Pass, traversed by the railway. Korth of Quetta 
is the open plain leading to Peshin and the Harnai, also 
traversed by the Sibi-Peshin line of railway, which passes 
through the fortifications. These defensive works, stretch- 
ing from the base of Takatu to the foot of the Mashelak hills 
on the west, bar the way to advance from the Khojak. 
The actual line of valley which contains Quetta and the 
Bolan was originally rented from the Khan of Kaldt on 
terms which were changed in 1882 to a quit-rent of 25,000 
rupees per annum, and a further compensation of 30,000 in 
lieu of transit duties in the Bolan. This perpetual leasehold 
was afterwards extended so as to include Nushki and give 
the Government of India the command of the trade route to 
Sistan. The Quetta district is now administered, together 
with the assigned districts of Peshin, Tal ChotraU, and 
Sibi (assigned by the treaty of Gandamak as being nomin- 
ally Afghan territory) by a regular staff of civil officials. 
During the last quarter of the 19th century Quetta grew 
from a dilapidated group of mud buildings, with an in- 
ferior bazaar and a few scattered remnants of neglected 
orchard cultivation, into one of the most popular stations 
of the Indian service. A residency was followed by a club- 
house, and by public buildings of all descriptions, schools, 
hospitals, and a first-class market-place in the civil station. 
Drainage, irrigation by artesian wells, and railways followed 
the extension of military occupation. The Yorktown 
quarter, the high, level end of Quetta, sprang into exist- 
ence, taking ‘its name from its first occupants, the Yorkshire 
Light Infantry. This rapid evolution has been chiefly due 
to the energy and foresight of Sir Robert Sandeman, with 
whose name the history of Quetta must be ever associated. 
Quetta is already the trade mart for western Afghanistan, 
eastern Persia, and much of central Asia. 

Indian Survey Eeports, 1878 to 1898. Calcutta. — Thornton. 
Life of Sir Robert Savideman. London, 1898. (t. h. H*.) 

QuezstltonanSOy capital of a department of 
Guatemala, Central America, and the second town of the 
republic, is situated on the northern slope of the Cerro 
Quemado volcano, on a high plateau (7700 feet), watered 
by the Samala, 75 miles west-north-west of Guatemala, 
and 35 north-east of its port, Champerico. A railway is 
projected to connect it with San Felipe, the actual terminus 
of the line which runs inward from Champerico. The 
town is the centre of the trade (in coffee, sugar, and 
cereals) of western Guatemala, and it has also cotton and 
woollen manufactures. There are several important educa- 
tional establishments, including schools of law and of 
medicine, a school of art, and higher-class schools for boys 
and girls. Under the name of Xenahu or Xelaluh it was 
an Indian town before the conquest. From 1838 to 1840 
it was the capital of the three departments of the plateau 
— Quezaltenango, Solola, and Totonicapum — which during 
those years combined to form an independent republic. 
Population, about 27,000, a large proportion being Indians. 
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Quilon, a seaport towm of India, on the Malabar 
coast, in the state of Travancore; situated in 8" 53' N. 
and 76” 36' E. Population (1891), 15,375. Formerly 
a British cantonment ; now the headquarters of the Tra- 
vancore army, with a subsidiary battalion. There is a 
cotton mill, with 25,000 spindles, emifloying 600 hands. 
It is proposed to construct a railw^ay across the hills from 
Tinnevelly. 

Quincy, a city of Illinois, U.S.A., capital of Adams 
county. It is situated in 39” 55' K, and 91” 25' \y., 
on the east bank of the Mississippi river, in the 'western 
part of the state, at an altitude of 481 feet. It is 
built largely on the river bluffs, is regularly laid out, is 
divided into seven wards, has a water-supply pumped 
from the river, is w^ell sewered, and its business streets 
are paved with brick. Three rail^vvays enter the city, the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Omaha, Kansas 
City, and Eastern, and the Wabash ; and these, with boats 
on the river, give it a large trade. It has prominence 
as a manufacturing place. In 1890 there were 394 
manufacturing establishments, employing 5110 hands, and 
having a total capital of ^^6,554,810. The product was 
valued at $10,395,102. The pi'incipal items 'v\'ere flour, 
foundry and machine - shop products, carriages and 
"W’aggons, and packed meats. In 1899 the assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property was $4,620,353, 
indicating a very low rate of assessment. The net debt 
of the city was $1,148,415, and the rate of taxation was 
$77.20 per $1000. Population (1890), 31,494 j (1900), 
36,252, of whom 4961 were foreign -born and 2029 
negroes. There were 11,543 persons of school age (5 
to 20 years). Of 10,276 males 21 years of age and over, 
391 were illiterate (could not ■write). 

QuinCYi a city of Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
U.S A. It is on the south shore of Boston bay, a few 
miles south-east of Boston, in the eastern part of the state. 
It was incorporated as a city in 1888. It is in great 
measure a residential suburb of Boston, but is noted also 
for its quarries of Quincy marble, which is widely used as 
a building stone, and for its’ manufacture of boots and 
shoes. It is on a branch of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad. Population (1890), 16,723; 
(1895), 20,712; (1900), 23,899, of whom 7662 were 
foreign-bom. ^ 

QuitOf the capital of Ecuador, Central America, 
situated on the Andine plain, 9300 feet above sea-level, 
165 miles north-east of Guayaquil, to which a rail- 
way is under construction. At present trade is still 
hampered by the difficulties of communication. The ex- 
ports are chiefly hides and indiarubber. The native manu- 
factures include saddles, tanned leather, shoes, ponchos, 
woollen and cotton cloth, sandals, common sacking, 
blankets, wood-carvings, coarse matting, coarse woollen 
carpets, and also superior hand-made carpets. Electric 
lighting was introduced in 1898. The population is 
a&)ut 80,000. 


Rabah Zobeir ( 1900), the conqueror of 

Bomu (an ancient sultanate on the western shores of 
Lake Chad, included since 1890 in British Nigeria), was 
a half-Arab, half-Negro chieftain. He was originally a 
slave of Zobeir Pasha (g.v,). In 1879, Zobeir being in 
son Suleiman and Rabah were in command of 
Zobeir’s forces in the Bahr-ol-Ghazal. They persisted in 
slave-raiding, and denied the Khedive’s authority, and 


Colonel C. G. Gordon sent against them Romulous Gessi 
Pasha. Gessi captured Suleiman and routed Rabah, who 
in July 1879 fled westward with some seven hundred 
Bazingirs (black slave soldiers). During the next fourteen 
years Rabah overran various states of Central Africa, 
defeating the sultan of Wadai and establishing himself in 
Bagirmi, a state south-east of Lake Chad. . In 1893 Rabah 
overthrew the sultan of Bomu He could not have been 
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successful in this campaign but for the very strong dis- 
content against the reigning family that had existed for 
some years in Bornu. To the British, represented by the 
Royal Niger Company, Rabah gave comparatively little 
trouble. During 1894-95 he continuaUy (but unavail- 
ingly) asked the Company’s representatives at Yola and 
Ibi to supply him with gunpowder. Rabah then tried 
threats, and in 1896 all communication between him and 
the Company ceased. Early in 1897 he began an advance 
in the direction of Kano, iJie most important city in the 
Fulani Empire. The news of the crushing defeat by Sir 
George Goldie of the Fulahs at Bida, and of the capture 
of Borin, induced Rabah to return to Bornu. He gave 
the British no further trouble, but turned his attention to 
the French. M. Gentil had in this same year (1897) 
reached Lake Chad, vid the Congo and Bagirnii, and had 
installed a French resident with the sultan of Bagirmi. 
Years before (in 1891) Rabah had killed M. Paul Cramp- 
bel, who had led an expedition towards Lake Chad, and 
now, as soon as M. Gentil had withdrawn, Rabah again 
feh upon Bagirmi, and forced sultan and resident to hee. 
In 1899 the French sent an expedition to reconquer the 
country, but at first they were unsuccessful. In the 
summer of 1899 Rabah attacked and routed the French 
advanced post, held by Naval-Lieutenant Bretonnet, and 
the latter was killed. In October following another battle 
was fought, in which the French, under Captain Robillot, 
completely defeated Rabah, who retreated north-east 
towards Wadai. Gathering a fresh army, he returned to 
Bagirmi and joined issue with the French a third time. 
In a battle fought in April 1900 Rabah was slain and 
his host defeated. The chieftain’s head was cut off and 
taken to the French cainiJ. In this engagement Major 
Lamy, the French commandant, also lost his life. 

Tho French continued tho campaign against Rabah’s sons, two 
of whom were killed. Rabah had left instructions that if his 
army was finally defeated by the French, his successor should 
return to Bornu and make fiiends with the British. Rabah’s 
third son, Fader-Allah, accordingly throw himself entirely upon 
British protection. He made a favourable impression, and 
it was contemplated to recognize him as sultan of Bornu. 
However, in the later part of 1901 Fador-Allah, who had 2500 
riflemen, again made aggressive movements against the French. 

In retaliation. Captain Dangeville pursued him into British terri- 
tory. A battle was fought at Gujiba, Fader-Allah being defeated. 
He fled mortally wounded, and died the same night, being buried 
in the bed of a small river, the course of which had been diverted 
for the purpose. In consequence of these occurrences General 
Lugord, High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria, despatched to 
Bornu, in January, 1902, a force under Colonel Morland, the 
result being the effective establishment of British rule in that 
countiy. The French force which had remained in Bornu retired 
as Colonel Morland approached Lake Chad. (f. r. c.) 

Rsibstl; el Fateh) is only of importance in 

these days as one of the Moorish ports open to foreigners, 
which is not the case with its plder ms-d-vzs, Salli. A few 
merchants, some of whom hold consular appointments, and 
missionaries, form a small foreign colony j but the growth 
of trade is slow, as the bar in the river hampers the 
shipping. Exports: 1896, £31,819 ^ 1897, £42,877; 
1898, £42,536; 1889, £22,457; 1900, £20,071. Imports: 
1896, £140,064; 1897, £110,488; 1898, £111,861 ; 1899, 
£110,384; 1900, £95,440. Shipping: 1897, 58,349 
tons; 1898, 541,526 tons; 1899, 66,324 tons; 1900, 
37,758 tons. Population, probably 30,000, 

Racine^ a city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., capital of 
Racine county. It is situated in 42® 43' N., and 
87“ 47' W,, on the shore of Lake Michigan, 62 miles 
north of Chicago and 23 miles south of Milwaukee, on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul and the Chicago 
and North-Western railways, at an altitude of 627 feet. 
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It is regularly laid out on a level site, divided into seven 
wards, and has a water-supply from the lake. It has a 
good harbour, and a share of the lake commerce. Its 
manufactoes in 1900 were carried on by 252 estab- 
lishments, with a total capital of $16,753,215. They 
employed 6785 hands, and the product was valued at 
$12,502,796. The principal articles of manufacture are 
agricultural implements, carriages and waggons, for which 
Racine is widely known. These articles form not far from 
one-half the value of all the manufactured goods. Popula- 
tion (1890), 21,014 ; (1895), 24,889 ; (1900), 29,102, of 
whom 9242 were foreign-born. 

Racing'. See Hoeseraging. 

RadautZg a town in the Austrian duchy of Bukovina. 
Population (1890), 12,895; (1900), 14,343 (estimated, 68 
per cent. Germans, 25 per cent. Rumanians, 4 per cent. 
Poles, and 3 per cent. Ruthenians. There is a German 
upper gymnasium and a Protestant church. Tho Govern- 
ment stud contains over 1400 horses. 

RadcIffFe, a town, urban district (1894), and parish, 
in the Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth parliamentary division of 
Lancashire, England, 7 miles north-west of Manchester 
by rail. Technical schools were erected in 1896, and 
a public swimming bath was opened in 1899. Dyeing, 
paper-making, iron founding, and machine-making have 
become important industries. Population of urban district 
(1881), 16,267 ; of extended area (1891), 24,972 ; (1901), 
25,368 : of the parliamentary division (1881), 63,086 ; 
(1891), 72,931 ; (1901), 78,298. 

Ra.deb0rg| a town of Germany, on the Grosse 
Roder, 8 miles by rail north-east by east of the town and 
in the circle of Dresden, kingdom of Saxony. There are 
important glass-works. Near by is a dairy and cheese 
institute. Population (1890), 8740 ; (1900), 12,918. 

Radiation, Theory of.— 1. The foundation 
of this subject is the principle, arrived at independently by 
Balfour Stewart and Kirchhoff about the year 1858, that 
the constitution (§ 6) of tho radiation which pervades an en- 
closure, surrounded by bodies in a steady thermal state, 
must be a function of the temperature of those bodies, and 
of nothing else (sec Radiation, Micy, JJrit. vol. xx,). 
It was subsequently pointed out by Stewart (Frit Assoc. 
Report, 1871) that if the enclosui'O contains a radiating 
and absorbing body which is put in motion, all being tit 
the same temperature, tho constituents of tho radiation 
in front of it and behind it will differ in period on account 
of the Doppler effect, so that there will bo an opportunity 
of gaining mechanical work in its restoration to a uniform 
state ; there must thus bo some kind of thonnodynamio 
compensation, which might arise (see Radiation, Fncy. 
Brit voL XX.) cither from mthorcal friction, or from work 
required to produce tho motion of the body against pressure 
exerted on it by the surrounding radiation. The hypothesis 
of friction is now excluded in ultimate molecular physics, 
while the thermodynamic bearing of a pressure exerted 
by radiation has been more recently developed by Bartoli 
and Boltzmann (1884), and combined with that of the 
Doppler effect by W. Wien (1893). 

The original reasoning of Stewart and Kirclihoff rests 
on the dynamical principle, that by no process of ordinary 
reflexion or transmission can the period, and therefore the 
wave-length, of any harmonic constituent of the radiation 
be changed ; each constituent remains of tho same wave- 
length from the time it is emitted until tho time it is 
again absorbed. If we imagine a field of radiation to be 
enclosed within perfectly reflecting walls, then, provided 
there is no material substance in tho field which can 
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radiate and absorb, the constitution of the radiation in it 
may be any whatever, and it will remain permanent. It 
is only the presence of material bodies that by continued 
emission and absorption can transform it towards the 
unique constitution which corresponds to their temperature. 
We can define the temperature of a uniform field of 
radiation, of this special constitution and travelling in 
all directions indifierently, as the temperature of the 
material bodies with which it would thus be in equili- 
brium. Further, the mutual independence of the various 
constituents of any enclosed field of radiation allows us to 
assign a temperature to each constituent, such as the part 
involving wave-lengths lying between X and A. + SA, ; that 
will be the temperature of a material system with w^hich 
this constituent by itself is in equilibrium of emission and 
absorption. But to reason about the temperature of 
radiation in this way we must be sure that it completely 
pervades the space, and has no special direction; the 
question of the temperature of a directed wave-train, such 
as a beam of light, will come up later. The temperature 
of each constituent in a region of undirected radiation is 
thus a function of its wave-length and its intensity alone. 
It is the fundamental principle of thermodynamics, that 
temperatures tend to become uniform. In the present 
case of a field of radiation this equalization cannot take 
place directly between the various constituents of the 
radiation that occupy the same space, but only through 
the intervention of the emission and absorption of 
material bodies ; the constituent radiations are virtually 
partitioned off adiabatically from direct equilibrium. 
Thus in discussing the transformations of temperatures 
of the constituents of radiation we are really reasoning 
about the activity of material bodies that are in thermal 
equilibrham with those constituents; and the theoretical 
basis of the idea of temperature, as depending on the 
fortuitous element in molecular motions, is preserved. 

2 . Mechanical Pressv/re of Undulatory Motions, — Con- 
sider a wave-train of any kind, in which the displacement 
is ^ = a cos m{x-\-ct) so that it is propagated in the direc- 
tion in which x decreases ] let it be directly incident on 
a perfect reflector travelling towards it with velocity v, 
whose position is therefore given at time ^ by a? = vt. There 
will be a reflected train given by ^ ' = a’ cos (a? — ct), 
the velocity of propagation c being of course the same 
for both. The disturbance does not travel into the 
reflector, and must therefore be annulled at its surface; 
thus when a? = we must have f 4- ^' = 0 identically. This 
gives a' = — a, and m'(c — v) = m{c + v). The amplitude of 
the reflected disturbance is therefore equal to that of the 
incident one; while the wave-length is altered on the 

ratio which is approximately 1 — 2t;/c when v/c is 

small, and is thus in agreement with the usual statement 
of the Doppler effect. The energy in the wave-train being 
half potential and half kinetic, it is given by the integra- 
tion of p(dildtY along the train, where p represents 
density. In the reflected train it is therefore augmented, 

when equal lengths are compared, in the ratio 

but the length of the train is diminished by the reflexion 

C 

in the ratio ; hence on the whole the energy trans- 
mitted per unit time is increased by the reflexion in the 

. C -h v , 

ratio This increase per unit time can arise only 

from work done by the advancing reflector against pres- 
sure exerted by the radiation. That pressure, per unit 

i. 2 

surface, must therefore be equal to the fraction -3- 
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of the energy in a length c -f- of the incident wave-train : 

^2 ^2 

thus it is the fraction of the total den-itv of enevcrv 

in front of the reflector, belonging to Lotli the incident 
and reflected trains. hen v is small compared w'ith c, 
this makes the pressure equal to the density of vibrational 
energy, in accordance with Maxwell's electrodvnamic 
formula. 

^ The argument may be illustrated by the transverse 
vibrations of a tense cord, the reflector being then a 
lamina through a small aperture in which the cord passes ; 
the lamina can thus slide along the cord and sweep the 
vibratory motion in front of it. In this case the force 
acting on the lamina is the resultant of the tensions T of 
the cord on the tw’o sides of the aperture ; this resultant 
is ^Td{i+i')ydx\ which, when vjc is small, is an oscilla- 
tory force of amount 2 p(d^jdt')\ whose time-average agrees 
with the value above obtained. 

When it is a case of transverse waves in an elastic 
medium, reflected by an advancing obstacle, the origin of 
the working pressure is not so obvious, because we cannot 
easily formulate a mechanism for the advancing reflector 
l^e that of the lamina above employed. In the case of 
light-waves we can, however, imagine an ideal material 
body, with very small molecules, that would reflect them 
with the same perfection as a metallic mirror reflects the 
longer Hertzian waves. The pressure will then be repre- 
sented, as in the case of the latter waves, by the me- 
chanical forces acting on the screening oscillatory electric 
current-sheet which is induced on the surface of the re- 
flector. The displacement represented above by which 
is annulled at the reflector, may then be taken to be either 
the tangential electric force or the normal component of 
the vector whose velocity is the magnetic force. The 
latter interpretation is theoretically interesting, because 
that vector, which is the dynamical displacement in 
electron-theory, usually occurs only through its velocity. 
The general case of oblique incidence can be treated on 
similar lines. 

The usual formula for the pressure of electric radiation 
is derived from a theory, namely, that of the ordinary 
electrodynamic equations, which considers the velocity of 
the matter, or rather of the electrons associated with it, 
to be so small compared with that of radiation that the 
square of the ratio of these velocities can be neglected. 
The formula above obtained is of general application, and 
shows that for high values of v the pressure must fall off. 
It has been urged as an objection to the thermodynamic 
reversibility of a ray (§ 8) that the -work of the radiant 
pressure exerted at its front is lost, as there is no obstacle 
to sustain it ; but on an obstacle moving with the velocity 
of the wave-front the pressure would vanish, so that tbia 
objection does not hold. 

In every such case of an advancing perfect reflector 
the aggregate amplitude of the superposed incident and 
reflected wave-trains, of different wave-lengths and periods, 
will be represented by 

f -I- =5 2a sin sin — 

thus the appearance presented will be that of a train of 
waves each of length 27 r/m* (1 — “u/c), and travelling with 
the velocity v of the reflector, which is at one of the nodes 
of the train. This slowly travelling wave-train corresponds 
to the stationary train which would be produced by a 
stationary perfect reflector; but the amplitude is now a 
varying quantity which, once uniform vibration has been 
fully established along any path, may itself be described 
as running on after the manner of a superposed wave- 
train of very great wave-length 27 r/m • (c/u — 1) and of 

S. yni. — i6 
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very groat velocity C“/u. A some what similar state of 
things arises when a wave-train is incident on a stationary 
reflector very nearly normally, as may sometimes be ^ seen 
with incoming rollers along a shelving^ beach ; the visible 
disturbance at a reflecting ridge, arising from a single 
wave-crest, then rushes along the ridge at a speed at first 
sight surprising, as it is enormously in excess of the speed 
possible for any simple train of waves. 

3. Wien's Law . — Let us consider a spherical enclosure 
filled with radiation, and having walls of ideal perfectly 
reflecting quality so that none of the radiation can escape. 
If there is no material body inside it, any arbitrarily 
assigned constitution of this radiation will be permanent. 
Let us suppose that the radius a of the enclosure is shrink- 
ing with extremely small velocity v. A ray inside it, 
incident at angle t, will alw’ays be incident on the walls 
after the successive reflexions at the same angle, except 
as regards a negligible change due to the motion of the 
reflector (§ 2) ; and the length of its path between succes- 
sive reflexions is 2a cos t. Each undulation on this ray 
will thus undergo reflexion at intervals of time equal to 
2ac“^ cos i, where c is the velocity of light, and it is easily 
verified that on each reflexion it is shortened by the fraction 
2nc"^ cos i of itself : thus in the very long time T required 
to complete the shrinkage it is shortened by the fraction 
uTa, which is Sa/a where 8a is the total shrinkage in 
radius, and is independent of the value of t. The wave- 
length of each undulation in the radiation inside the 
enclosure is therefore reduced in the same ratio as the 
radius. Now suppose that the constitution of the en- 
closed radiation corresponded initially to a definite tempera- 
ture. During the shrinkage thermal equilibrium must 
be maintained among its constituents; otherwise there 
would be a running down of thermal energy if material 
radiating bodies are present, which would be superposed 
on the mechanical operations belonging to the shrinkage, 
and the process would not be reversible. Such a state of 
affairs is not possible, for it would land us in processes of 
the following type. Expand the enclosure, gaining the 
mechanical work of the radiant pressure against its walls, 
whatever that may be. Then equahze the intensities of 
the constituent radiations to those corresponding to a 
common temperature, by taking advantage of the absorp- 
tions of material bodies at the actual temperatures of these 
radiations ; when this is done, as it may actually be to 
'some extent by aid of the sifting produced by partitions 
which transmit some kinds of radiation more rapidly than 
others, a further gain of work can be obtained at the 
expense of the radiant energy. Then contract the re- 
maining radiant energy to its previous volume, which 
requires an expenditure of less work on the walls of the 
enclosure than the expansion of the greater amount of 
radiation originally afforded ; and, finally, gain still more 
work by again equalizing the temperatures of its con- 
stituents. The energy now remaining, being of smaller 
amount and under similar conditions, must have a tempera- 
ture lower than the initial one. This process might be 
repeated indefinitely, and would violate Carnot’s principle 
by deriving an unhmited supply of mechanical work from 
thermal sources at a uniform temperature. 

Thus, independently of any knowledge of the intensity 
of the mechanical pressure of radiation, or indeed of 
whether such a pressure exists at all, it is established that 
the shrinkage of the enclosure must directly transform the 
contained radiation to the constitution which corresponds 
to some definite new temperature. Now we have seen 
that the wave-lengths of its constituents are all reduced in 
the same ratio by this process. If, then, we can prove that 
the intensities of these constituents are also all changed 
in a common ratio by the reflexions at the shrinking 
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envelope, it wiU follow that the distributions of the radia- 
tion among the various wave-lengths are, at these two 
temperatures, and therefore at any two temperatures, 
homologous, so that the intensity curves, after the wave- 
lengths in one of them have been reduced in a ratio 
depending definitely on the two temperatures, differ only 
in the absolute scale of magnitude of the ordinates. 

This procedure modifies Wien’s argument by employing 
a uniformly shrinking spherical enclosure. If the en- 
closure is not siDherical, the angles of incidence at successive 
reflexions of the same ray will differ by finite amounts ; 
we must then estimate the average effect of the shrinkage. 
In the form of enclosure here employed all rays are affected 
alike, while by the principle of Stewart and Kirchhoff 
what is established for any one form is of general validity. 

4. Pressure of Natm'al Radiation. — The question 
reserved above has now to be settled. At first sight it 
might have appeared that the reflexion is i)erfect ; but, as 
has been seen in § 2, the advancing perfect reflector docs 
work against the pressure of the radiation, and this w'ork 
must be changed into radiant energy and thus go to 
increase the intensity of the reflected ray. Ckiiisidcring 
electric radiation incident at angle t, the tangential electric* 
force is annulled at the reflector ; hence the amplitude of 
the vibration is conserved on reflexion, though its phase is 
reversed when the electric vibration is in the ])lano of 
incidence. As already seen, the wave-length is shortened 
approximately by the fraction 2vc“^cost in each reflexion ; 
thus, as in § 2, the energy transmitted per unit time is 
increased in the same ratio, and allowing for the factor 
cos L of foreshortening, there is therefore a radiant 
pressure equal to the total density of radiant energy in 
front of the reflector multiplied by cosI^l. This argument, 
being independent of the wave-length, ap])lics*t() each 
constituent of the radiation separately ; thus their cnorgios 
are all increased in the same ratio by the reflexion, as was 
to be i>rovod. When wo are dealing with tl»o natural 
radiation in an enclosure, wliich is distributed 0(iually in 
all directions, this factor cos^i nmst bo averaged ; and we 
thus attain Boltzmann’s result that the radiant pressure is 
one-third of the density of radiant energy, this statement 
holding good as regards each constituent of the natural 
radiation taken separately. 

5. Adiabatic Relations. — Consider tlio enclosure filled 
with radiation of energy-density E at volume V, of any 
given constitution but devoid of special direction, and let 
it be shrunk to volume V - SV against its own ] »rcssure ; 
if the density thereby become E — 8E, the conservation of 
the energy requires 

EV + pSV = (E - SE)(V - 8V), 
so that ^E8V + V8E = 0, or E varies as V"a. 

Again — but now with a restriction to radiation of one 
wave-length or clso of uniform tomporaturo — the ]»erform- 
ance of this inochaiiical work JE8V has changed the 
energy of radiation EV from tho state that is in etjuilibrinm 
of absorption and emission with a thermal soiwio at 
temperature T to tho state in equilibrium with an absorber 
of some other temperature T - 8T, and that in a rovorHildc 
manner; thus by Carnot’s in-hiciplcs 

i^SV/EV- -8T/T, 

so that T varies as or inversely as tho linear dimen- 
sions when the enclosure is shrunk uniformly. 

Combining those results, it appears tliat E varies its T'* ; 
this is Stefan’s empirical law for tho comidete radiation 
corresponding to the temperature, established on tlieso 
lines by Boltzmann. Starting from tho principle that this 
radiation must be a function of the temiiorature alone, 
this adiabatic process has in fact given ns tho form of 
the function. Those results cannot, however, bo extended 
‘without modification to each sci)arat 0 constituent of tho 
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complete radiation, because the shrinkage of the enclosure 
alters its 'wave-length and so transforms it into a different 
constituent. 

6. Law of Distributimi of Energy. — ^The effect of com- 
pressing the complete radiation is thus to change it to the 
constitution belonging to a certain higher temperature, by 
shortening all the wave-lengths by the proportion of one- 
third of the compression by volume, the temperature being 
in fact raised by the same proportion ; at the same time 
increasing in a uniform ratio the amounts corresponding 
to each interval SA, so as to get the correct total amount 
of energy for the new temperature. In the compression 
each constituent alters so that T\ remains constant, and 
the energy in the range SA in other respects changes 
as a function of T alone. Hence generally EaSA must be 

of form E(T)/(TA)SA. But for each temperature J E^SA 

is equal to E and so varies as T^, by Stefan’s law ; that is, 

T-ip(Ty'*/(TA.KTA.)ocT^ 

so that T"^r(T)ocT^. Thus, finally, E;^SA is of form 
ATy(TA)SA or AA“5<j(>(TA)SA, which is Wien’s formula, 
including nearly all that has hitherto been established 
theoretically on this subject. 

7. Transformation of a Single Constituent. — It is of 
interest to follow out this adiabatic process for each 
separate constituent of the radiation, as a verification, and 
also in order to ascertain whether anything new is thereby 
gained. To this end let now E(A,T)SA represent the 
intensity of the radiation between A and A-1-8A which 
corresponds to the temperature T. The pressure of this- 
radiation, when it is without special direction, is in in- 
tensity one-third of this ; thus the application of Carnot’s 
principle shows, as before, that in adiabatic compression 
TocV"^, so that a small linear shrinkage in the ratio 1 — it? 
raises T in the ratio 1 We have still to express the 
equation of energy. The vibratory energy E(A,T)SA.V 
in volume V, together with the mechanical work 
^E(A,T)SA.3 £i;V, yields the vibratory energy 

T(l-Ha:}SA(l-4V(l-3iE;)3 
thus, writing E for E;^ or E(A, T) we have, neglecting 

E(1 + a;) = (E - + a^r^)(l - 4x), 

so that 5E + X^-T^ = 0, 

a partial differential equation of which the integral is 
E=AA-5(^(TA), 

the same formula as was before obtained. 

This method, treating each constituent of the radiation 
separately, has in one respect some advantage, in that it 
is necessary only to postulate an enclosure which totally 
reflects that constituent, this being a more restricted 
hypothesis than an absolutely complete reflector. 

To determine theoretically the form of the function 
we must have some means of transforming one type of 
radiation into another, different in essence from the 
adiabatic compression already utilized. The condition 
that the entropy of the independent radiations in an 
enclosure is a minimum when they are all transformed to 
the same temperature with total energy unaltered, is 
already implicitly fulfilled ; it would thus appear that any 
further advance must involve (§11) the dynamics of the 
radiation and absorption of material bodies. 

8. Temperature of cm Isolated Bay. — The temperature 
of each independent constituent of a radiation has here 
been taken to be a function of the intensity E^, where 
EaSA is the energy per unit volume in the range between 
wave-lengths A and A-I-8A; the condition is, however, 
imposed that this radiation is indifferent as to direction. 
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When a beam of radiation travels without loss in a definite 
direction across a medium, its form varies as it progresses ; 
but it is reversible inasmuch as it can be turned back at 
any stage, or concentrated without loss, by perfect re- 
flectors. If the energy of the beam has a tem2)erature, 
its value must therefore remain constant throughout the 
progress of the beam, by the princijfle of Carnot. Xow 
by virtue of a relation in geometrical oi:)tics, which on a 
corpuscular theory would be one aspect of the fundamental 
dynamical princijjle of Action, the cross-section SS at any 
place on the beam, and the conical angle Sw '^\'ithin -which 
the directions of its rays are there included, are such that 
the value of Y'^SSSco is conserved along the beam, Y being 
the velocity of propagation of the undulations. If we 
represent the amount of radiant energy transmitted per 
unit time across the section 8S of the beam by ISSSco, 
it will follow that in passing along the beam its intensity 
of illumination I varies as Y“2, or as the square of the 
index of refraction, provided there is no loss of energy in 
transmission. This condition requires that changes of index 
shall be gradual, otherwise there would be loss of energy 
by partial reflexions ; in free sether I is constant along 
the beam. The volume-density of the energy in any part 
of the directed beam is Y”^I8cj ; it is thus inversely as the 
angular concentration of the rays and directly as the cube 
of the index of refraction. Now w’e may consider this 
beam, of aggregate intensity ISSSo), to form an elementary 
filament of the radiation issuing in the direction of the 
normal from a perfect radiator. As such a body absorbs 
completely and therefore radiates equally in all directions 
in front of it, the total intensity of radiation from its 

element of surface Ss is Ss^I cos Sdco, or 8s.7rl, W’hile the 
volume-density of the total advancing and receding radia- 
tion in front of it is and therefore 47rY"H. If 

we take ISA to represent the intensity between w^ave- 
lengths A and A -h 8A, this density is the quantity Ea of 
which the temperature of the radiator is a function. Thus 
the quantity I, which 02)tically is a measure of the bright- 
ness of the beam, and is conserved along it to the extent 
that /x^I is the same from whichever of its cross-sections 
the beam is supposed to be emitted, also determines its 
temperature, the latter being that of an enclosure filled 
with undirected radiation of the same range 8A and of 
density E^SA given by EA = 4irY“^I, where Y is the 
velocity of radiation in the enclosure. When a beam of 
radiation travels without suffering absorption, its tempera- 
ture thus continues to be that of its source multiplied by 
the coefficient of emission of the source for that kind of 
radiation, this coefficient being less than unity except in 
the case of a perfect radiator; but when its intensity I 
falls by 81 in any part of its path owing to absorption or 
! other irreversible process, this involves a further fall of 
temperature of the energy of the beam and a rise of entropy 
I which can be completely determined when the relation 
i connecting with T and A is known. Any directed 

I quality in radiation increases its effective temperature. 
Splitting a beam into two at a refracting surface diminishes 
the temperature of each part. The direct solar radiation 
falling on the Earth is almost completely convertible into 
mechanical effect on account of its very high temperature ; 
there seems ground for believing that certain constituents 
of it can actually be almost wholly turned to account by 
the green leaves of plants. But the same solar radiation, 

I when broken up into diffused sky light, which has no 
definite direction, has fallen into equilibrium with a much 
lower temperature, through loss of its reversibility. It 
has been remarked that the temperatures of the planets 
can be roughly compared by means of this principle, if 
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their coefficients of absorption of the solar radiation are 
assumed ; that of Neptune conies out below — 200° C., if 
we suppose that it has no internal heat. 

To obtain dynamical precision in this discussion an exact 
definition of the narrow beam such as is usually called a 
ray is essential. It can be specified as a narrow filament 
of radiation, which may be isolated within an infinitely 
thin, impermeable, bounding tube without thereby producing 
any disturbance of the motion. If either the tube or the 
surrounding radiation were not present to keep the beam 
in shape, it would spread sideways, as in optical diffraction. 
But the function of the tube is one of pure constraint j 
thus by Poynting’s law of energy-flux the change of 
energy-content of a given length of the tube is represented 
by energy flowing into it at the end where the radiation 
enters, and leaving it at the other end, but with no leakage 
at the sides. 

9. Temperatwre of the Sun . — The mean temperature of 
the radiating layers of the Sun may be estimated from 
Stefan’s law, by computing the intensity of the radiation 
at his surface from that terrestrially observed, on the basis 
of the law of inverse squares ; the result is about 6500“ C. 
The application of Wien’s law, which makes the wave- 
length of maximum energy vary inversely as the tempera- 
ture, for the case of a perfectly radiating source, gives a 
result 5500° C. These numbers will naturally differ 
because (i.) the Sun is not a perfect radiator, the constitu- 
tion of his radiation in fact not following the law of that 
of a black body, (ii.) the various radiating layers have 
different temperatures, (iii.) the radiation may be in part 
due to chemical and electrical causes, and in so far would 
not be determined by the temperature alone. The fair 
agreement of these two estimates indicates, however, that 
the radiation is largely regulated by the temperature, that 
the layers from which the main part of it comes are at 
temperatures not very different, and that not very much 
of the complete radiation established in these layers and 
emitted from them is absorbed by the overlying layers. 

10. Fluorescence , — When radiation of certain wave- 
lengths falls on a fluorescent body, it is largely absorbed, 
but in such manner as directly to excite other radiation of 
different type which is emitted in addition to the true tem- 
perature-radiation of the body. The distinction involved 
is that the latter radiation is spontaneously convertible 
with the heat of the absorbing body at its own temperature, 
without any external stimulus or compensation : it is, in 
fact, on the basis of this convertibility that the thermo- 
dynamic relations of the temperature-radiation have been 
established. According to the experimental law of Stokes, 
the wave-lengths of the fluorescent radiation are longer 
than those of the radiation which excites it. If the latter 
were directly transformed, in undiminished amount, into 
the fluorescent kind, this is what would be expected. For 
such a spontaneous change must involve loss of avail- 
ability ; and, beyond the wave-length of maximum energy 
in the spectrum, the temperature of a given density of 
radiation is greater the shorter its wave-length, as it is a 
function of that density and the wave-length alone, such 
that greater density always corresponds to higher tempera- 
ture. But it would appear that the opposite should be 
the case for radiation of long wave-lengths on the other 
side of the maximum, in which the tendency would thus 
be for spontaneous change into shorter waves i this may 
perhaps be related to the fact that at lower temperatures 
the lines of longer wave-lengths in spectra often come out 
brighter. The principle does not, however, have free play 
in the present case, even when the incident radiation is 
diffused and so has not the abnormally hi gh temperature 
associated with a directed beam (§ 8), since part of it might 
be degraded into low-temperature heat, or there might be 
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other compeusation of chemical type for any abnormally 
high availability that might exist in the fluorescent radia- 
tion. It has been found that fluorescent radiation, showing 
a continuous or banded spectrum, can be excited in many 
gases and vapours. A milky phosphorescence of consider- 
able duration is produced in vacuum tubes, containing 
oxygen or other complexly constituted gases, by the electric 
discharge. 

11. Entropy of a Ray . — If each definitely constituted 
beam of radiation has its own temperature and every- 
thing is reversible as above, a question arises as to the 
location of the process of averaging which enters into tbe 
idea of temperature. The answer can depend only on the 
fact, that although the beam is definite as to wave-length 
and intensity, yet it is far from being a simple wave-train, in 
that it is constituted of trains of limited lengths and various 
phases and polarizations, coming from the separate radiating 
molecules. When such a beam has once emerged, it travels 
without change, and can be reflected back intact to its 
source, and is in so far reversible ; but when it has arrived 
there, the molecules of the source will liave changed their 
positions, and it cannot be wholly reabsorbed in the same 
manner as it was emitted. There must thus be some 
feature in the ultimate averaged constitution of the beam, 
emitted from a body in the definite steady state of internal 
motion determined by its temperature, which adapts it for 
spontaneous uncompensated reabsorption into a body at 
its own (or a lower) temperature, but not at a higher one. 

The question of the determination of the form of the 
function 0 in § 6 would thus appear to be closely connected 
^with the other hitherto imperfectly fathomed problems 
'relating to the statistics of kinetic molecular theory. A 
very interesting attack on the problem from this point of 
view has recently been made by Planck. It of course 
suffices to examine some simple type of radiating system, 
and the results will be of general validity. He considers 
an enclosure filled with radiation involving an entirely 
arbitrary succession of phases and jjolarizations along 
each ray, and also containing a system of fixed linear 
electric oscillators of the Hertzian type, which are taken to 
represent the transforming action of radiating and absorb- 
ing matter. The radiation contained in the enclosure will 
be passed through these oscillators over and over again, 
now absorbed, now radiated, and each constituent will 
thus settle down in a unilateral or irreversible manner 
towards some definite intensity and composition. But it 
does not appear that a system of vibrators of this kind, 
each with its own period, can perform one of the main 
functions of a material absorber, namely, the transforma- 
tion of the relative intensities of the various tyiies of 
radiation in the enclosure to those corresponding to a 
common temperature. There would be equilibrium 
established only between the mean internal vibratory 
energy in the vibrators of each period and the density of 
radiation of that period ; there is needed also some moans 
of interchanging energy between vibrators of different 
periods, which probably involves doing away with their 
fixity. In the absence of any method of introducing 
this temperature equilibrium directly, Planck sought, 
in the case of each independent constituent, for a 
function of its intensity of energy and its wave-length, 
restricted as to form by a certain assumed molecular 
relation, which has the property of continually increasing 
after the manner of entropy, during the progress of that 
constituent of the radiation in such a system towards its 
steady state. If the actual entropy S per unit volume were 
thus determined, the relation of Clausius SS «= 8E/T would 
supply the connexion between the temperature and the 
density of radiant energy E. The procedure of Planck 
led him, in an indirect and tentative manner, to a relation 
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d-S/cZE'^ = a/E, SO that S = aE log ySE, where a, yS are 
functions of X ; this expression conducts through Clausius’s 

relation to E = The previous argument then 

gives the formula E(X,T)BX-c^X-^e-^‘^'^dX, which was 
originally suggested by Wien on the basis of the analogy 
that it assigns the same distribution for the radiant 
energy, among the various frequencies of vibration, as for 
the energy of the molecules in a gas among their various 
velocities of translation. 


Processes may be theoretically assigned for the direct continuous 
transfoiTuation of radiant into mechanical energy. Thus we can 
imagine a radiating body at the centre of a wheel, carrying oblique 
vanes along its circumference, which reflect the radiation on to a 
ring of parallel fixed vanes, which finally reverse its path and 
return it to the centre. The pressure of the radiation will drive 
the wheel, and in case its motion is not resisted, a very great velocity 
may be theoretically obtained. The theraiodynamic compensation 
in such cases lies iu the reduction of the ettective temperature of 
the portion of the radiation not thus used up. We might even do 
away with the radiating body at the centre of the wheel, and 
consider a beam of definite radiation refected backw^ards and 
forwards across a diameter. It is easy to see that its path will 
remain diametral ; the work done by it in driving the wheel Avill 
be concomitant with increase of the wave-length, and therefore 
with expansion of the length occupied by the beam. The 
theimodynamic features are thus analogous to those of the more 
familiar case of an envelope filled with gas, which can change its 
thermal energy into mechanical energy by expansion of the 
envelope against mechanical resistances. In the case of the 
expanding gas^i;=-^Eo, where Eo is the total translatory energy of 
the molecules, while in adiabatic expansion Thus the 

work gained in unlimited expansion, fjpdv, is •|Eo /(7 - 1). The final 
temperature being absolute zero^ this should by Carnot’s principle 
be e<]^ual to the total initial energy of the gas that is in connexion 
with temperature, constitutive energy of the molecules being 
excluded ; when 7 -I is less than ■§■ there is thus internal thermal 
energy in the molecules in addition to the translatory energy. In 
the case of the beam of radiation, of length I, hetw'een n and n + dii 
reflexions, where dn is an integer, its total energy E is by § 2 

reduced according to the law Also thus 

5E 2g SI . ^ ^ 

When V is small compared with c, this gives 

E = and is then 2E/^, so that the temperature of 

^the beam being ultimately reduced to absolute zero by the unlimited 
^ expansion. This is in accord with Carnot’s principle, in that the vrhole 
energy of the beam ti’avelling in a vacuum is mechanically available 
when reduction to absolute zero of temperature is in our power. 


12. Experimental Knowledge , — Under the stimnlns of 
Wien’s investigation, the general character of the curve con- 
necting energy and wave-length in the complete radiation at 
a given temperature has been experimentally ascertained 
over a wide range. At each temperature there is a wave- 
length Xwi of maximum radiation, which travels towards 
the ultrarviolet as the temperature rises, and Wien’s law of 
homology (§ 6) shows that should be constant. This 
deduction, and the law of homology itself, as also the 
law of Stefan and Boltzmann that the total radiation 
varies as T^, have been closely verified by the experiments 
of Lummer and Pringsheim, and of Paschen and others ; 
they established a steady field of radiation inside a 
material enclosure by raising the walls to a definite 
temperature, and measured the radiant intensity emitted 
from it through an opening in the walls, by means of a 
bolometer or thermopile, this being the radiation of the 
so-called perfectly black body. It has been remarked by 
Planck and by Thiesen that the coefficient of in 
Stefan’s law, and the value of A^T, are two absolute 
physical constants independent of any particular kind of 
matter, which in conjunction with the constant of gravita- 
tion would determine an entirely absolute system of 
physical units. The form of the function <I>(TX) adopted 
by Wien and Planck, namely, has been found to 

agree fairly with experiment over the range from 
100" 0. to 1300" 0., when Ci = 1-24 x 10"® and c= 1-4435 
in e.g.s. measure, but not so well when the range is 


further extended : it appears that a larger value of c is 
needed to represent the radiation for high values of TX, 
that is, for high temperature or for very long wave-lengths. 
Thiesen proposed the somewhat more general form 
and suggests with good reason that the value 
^ i agrees better with the experimental numbers than 
Wien’s value ifc=0. Lord Ptayleigli has been led {PldL 
Mag., June 1900) towards this form with h equal to unity 
from entirely ditferent theoretical considerations, on the 
assumxjtion of the Maxwell— Boltzmann distribution of the 
energy of the molecule among its free periods of vibration, 
infinite in number ; in some cases this form appeared to 
give as good results as Wien’s, but it has been shown that 
it is not adapted to short wave-lengths, and that it is 
infected with systematic errors. 

Acting on a suggestion advanced by Lord Bayleigh, 
Bubens and Kahlbaum have recently widely extended the 
test of the formulae by means of the so-called “Rest- 
strahlen.” A substance which exhibits selective absorp- 
tion of any group of rays also powerfully reflects those 
rays ; and Rubens has been able thus to isolate in con- 
siderable purity the rays belonging to absorption bands 
very far down in the ultra-red, of wave-length of order 
60 X 10“*’ cm., in the case of substances such as sylvin, by 
means of five or six successive reflexions of the beam of 
radiation. By experiments ranging between temperatures 
- 200" C. and + 1500° C. it has now been found that the 
intensity of this definite radiation tends to vary simply as T, 
with close approximation, thus increasing indefinitely with 
the temperature, whereas Wien’s formula would make it tend 
to a definite limit. The only existing formula (except the 
one suggested by Lord Rayleigh) that proved to be in 
accord with this result was a new one advanced shortly 
before on theoretical grounds by Planck, namely, = 
- 1), which for small values of A.T agrees 
with Wien’s original form, known to be there satisfactory, 
while for larger values it tends towards C/c.A.“*T ; it is, in 
fact, the simplest and most likely form that satisfies these 
two conditions. But it should be noticed that the point 
of Lord Rayleigh’s argument was that, at any rate at low 
frequencies, there should be an equable partition of the 
energy between the temperature heat and the radiant 
vibrations, and that therefore the energy of the latter 
should ultimately vary as T; this prediction, which has 
thus been verified, may be grafted on either to Wien’s form 
or to a new one after the manner of Planck. Recognizing 
that his previous hypothesis restricting the nature of the 
entropy, in addition to its property of continually 
increasing, had to be abandoned, as leaing to results not 
in accord with experiment, Planck had in fact made a fresh 
start on the basis of a train of ideas which was introduced 
by Boltzmann in 1877, in order to obtain a precise 
physical definition of entropy. According to the latter, 
for an indefinitely numerous system of molecules with 
known properties and under given conditions there is a 
definite probability of the occurrence of each statistical 
distribution of velocities or “ complexion ” of the system 
that is formally possible, when all velocities consistent 
with given total energy are considered to be equally likely 
as regards each molecule; the distribution of greatest 
probability is the state of thermal equilibrium of the 
system, and the probability of any other state is a 
function of the entropy of that* state. This conception 
can be developed only in very simple cases ; the case of 
an ideal monatomic gas-system led Boltzmann to take 
the entropy proportional to the logarithm of the prob- 
ability. This logarithmic law is in fact required by the 
principle that the entropy of a system should be the 
sum of the entropies of its parts. By means of ^ priori 
considerations of this nature, referring to the distribution 
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of internal vibratory energy among a system of linear 
electric vibrators of given period, and its equilibrium with, 
the density of the surrounding radiant energy, Planck 
has been guided to an expression for the law of depend- 
ence of the entropy of that system on the temperature, 
which corresponds to the form of the law of radiation 
above stated : w'hatever may be thought of the cogency of 
bi.q argument, especially in view of the circumstance that 
his vibrators cannot change the types of the radiation,^ 
the result gains su2Jport from the fact that it involves 
determinations of the absolute physical constants of 
molecular theory that jirove to be of the correct order of 
magnitude. By an argument based on the theory of 
dimensions, Lorentz has recently been led to the con- 
clusion that consistency between temperatures as measured 
molecularly and as measured by the laws of radiation 
requires that the ultimate indivisible electric charges or 
electrons must be the same in all kinds of matter. 

13 . 2 Iodiflcation by a Magnetic Field . — The theory of 
exchanges of radiation, which makes the equilibrium of 
radiating bodies depend on temperature alone, requires 
that, when an element of surface of one body is radiating 
to an element of surface of another body at the same 
temperature, the amounts of energy interchanged (when 
reflexion is counted in along with radiation) should be equal. 
This ] 3 roposition is a general dynamical consequence — on 
the basis of the analytical method developed in this 
connexion mainly by Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, and Eayleigh 
— of the form of the equations of propagation of vibra- 
tions in the medium. But in a material medium under 
the influence of a strong magnetic field these equations 
are altered by the addition of extraneous terms involving 
differential coefficients of the third order, and the 
dynamical consistency of the cardinal iDrinciple of the 
theory of exchanges is no longer thus directly verified. A 
system of this kind has in fact been imagined by Wien in 
which the principle is imperfectly fulfilled. A beam 
coming from a body A, and polarized by passage through 
a nicol, may have its plane of vibration rotated through 
half a right angle by crossing a magnetically active plate, 
and may then pass through another nicol, properly 
orientated for transmission, so as finally to fall on another 
body B. On the other hand, the radiation from B which 
gets through this adjacent nicol will have its plane of 
vibration rotated through half a right angle by the 
magnetically active plate, and so will not get through the 
first nicol to the body A. Such possibihties of unequal 
exchange of radiation between A and B are the result of 
the want of reversibility of the radiation in a magnetic 
field, which might have been expected to lead to pro- 
portionate inequalities of concentration ; in this example, 
however, though the defect of reversibility is itself slight, 
its results appear at first sight to affect the whole radia- 
tion. But a closer examination removes this discrepancy. 
In order to make the system self-contained, reflectors 
must be added to it, so as to send back into the sources 
the polarized constituents that are turned aside out of the 
direct line by the nicols. Then, as Brillouin has pointed 
out, and as in fact Lord Rayleigh had remarked some years 
before, the radiation from B does ultimately get across to A 
after passage backward and forward to the reflectors and 
between the nicols ; this, it is true, increases the length of 
its path, and therefore diminishes the concentration of 
a single narrow beam, but any large change of path 
would make the beam too wide for the nicols, and thus 
require other corrections which may be supposed to 
compensate. The explanation of the slight difference 

^ The argument has been recast recently by Larmor, so as to avoid 
the introduction of vibrators. 
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that is to be anticipated on theoretical grounds might 
conceivably be that in such a case the magnetic influence, 
being operative on the phases, alters the statistical con- 
stitution of the radiation of given wave-length from the 
special type that is in equilibrium with a definite tempera- 
ture, so that after passage through the magnetic medium 
it is not in a condition to be entirely absorbed at that 
temperature ; there would then be some other element, 
in addition to temperature, involved in equilibrium in a 
magnetic field. If this is not so, there must be some 
thermodynamic compensation involving reaction, extremely 
small, however, on the magnetizing system. 

14 . Origin of Spectra . — In addition to the thermal 
radiations of material substances, those, namely, which 
establish temperature-equilibrium of the enclosure in which 
they are confined, there are the fluorescent and other 
radiations excited by extraneous causes, radiant or electric 
or chemical. Such radiations are an indication, by the 
presence of higher wave-lengths than belong in any sen- 
sible degree to the temperature, that the steady state has 
not arrived; they thus fade a'way, cither immediately on 
the cessation of the exciting cause, or after an interval. 
The radiations, consisting of definite narrow bright lines 
in the spectrum, that are characteristic of the gaseous 
state in which each molecule can vibrate freely by itself, 
are usually excited by electric or chemical agency; thus 
there is no ground for assuming that they always consti- 
tute true temperature radiation. The absori>tion of those 
radiations by strata of the same gases at low tGm 2 )eratures 
proves that the unaltered molecules themselves 2 >ohscss 
these free periods, which do not therefore belong S2)0(:ially 
to dissociated ions. Although very difficult to excite 
directly, these free vibrations are then excited under the 
influence of resonance, which naturally becomes extremely 
powerful when the tuning is exact ; this indicates, more- 
over, that the true absorption bands in a gas must l)o 
extremely narrow. There is direct evidence that many of 
the more 25 ermanent gases do not sensibly omit light on 
being subjected to high tcm2)eraturc alone, when chonucal 
action is excluded, while others give under these (dr- 
cumstances feeble continuous S2)ectra; in fact, the more 
permanent gases are very tranH 2 )arcnt to most kinds of 
radiation, and therefore must be very bad radiators as 
regards those kinds. The dark radiation of flames has 
been identified 'with that ])elonging to the radiation 

of their gaseous 2Jroducts of combustion. There is thus 
ground for the view that the im2>acts of the colliding 
molecules in a gas, or rather their mutual actions as they 
swing sharply round each other in their orbits during an 
encounter, may not be sufficiently violent to excite HeuHil)ly 
the free vibrations of the definite 2)oriods belonging to the 
molecules. But they may 2)roduee radiation in other ways. 
While the velocity of an oloctron or other electric charge 
is being altered, it necessarily sends out a stream of radia- 
tion. Now the orbital motions of the electrons in an 
actual molecule must be so adjusted, as a 2 q)ears to bo 
theoretically possible, that it docs not emit radiation when 
in a steady state, and therefore when it is moving witli 
constant velocity. But in the violent changes of velocity 
that occur during an encounter this equi2)oise will l)e dis- 
turbed, and a stream of radiation, without definite i)oriods, 
but such as might constitute the equilibrium thermal 
radiation of the substance, may be exi)octed while the 
encounter lasts. At very high temperatures the energy 
of this thermal radiation in an enclosure entirely over- 
powers the kinetic energy of the molecules 2>rosent, for the 
former varies as T^, while the latter mea.sure.s T itself when 
the number of molecules remains the same. The seletstive 
emission of gases, confined as it is to extremely narrow 
bands in the spectrum, may indeed bo ex2>ected to ijossess 
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such intensity as to be thermally in equilibrium with 
extremely high temperatures. That the same gases absorb 
such radiations when comparatively cold and dark does 
not of course affect the case, because emissive and absorp- 
tive powers are proportional only for incident radiations 
of the intensity and type corresponding to the tem- 
perature of the body. Thus if our adiabatic enclosure 
of § 3 is prolonged into a tube of unlimited length which 
is filled with the gas, then when the temperature has 
become uniform that gas must send back out of the tube 
as much radiation as has passed down the tube and 
been absorbed by it ; but if the tube is maintained at a 
lower temperature, it may return much less. The fact 
that it is now possible by great optical dispersion to make 
the line-spectra of prominences in the middle of the Sun’s 
disc stand out bright against the background of the con- 
tinuous solar spectrum, shows that the intensities of the 
radiations of these prominences correspond to a much 
higher temperature than that of the general radiating 
layer underneath them ; their luminosity would thus seem 
to be due to some cause (electric or chemical) other than 
mere temperature. On the other hand, the general revers- 
ing gaseous layer which originates the dark Fraunhofer 
lines is at a lower temperature than the radiating layer, 
and is probably in the same relatively steady thermal 
state as its surroundings. When the radiation in a 
spectrum is constituted of broad bands it may on these 
principles be expected to be in equilibrium with a lower 
temperature than when it is constituted of narrow lines, if 
the total intensity is the same in the cases compared ; this 
is in keeping with the easier excitation of band spectra 
(cf. the banded absorption spectra), and with the fact that 
various gases and vapours do appear to emit band spectra 
in equilibrium with the temperature. 

15. Constitution of Spectra , — ^In the problem of the 
unravelling of the constitutions of the very complex 
systems of spectral lines belonging to the various kinds 
of matter considerable progress has been made in recent 
years. The beginning of definite knowledge was the dis- 
covery of Balmer in 1885, that the frequencies of vibration 
(ti) of the hydrogen lines could be represented, very closely 
and within the Umits of error of observation, by the for- 
mula nocl - when for m is substituted the series 

of natural numbers 3, 4, 5, • • • • 15. Soon afterwards 
series of related lines were picked out from the spectra 
of other elements by Liveing and Dewar. Eydberg 
conducted a systematic investigation on the basis of a 
modification of Balmer’s law for hydrogen, namely, 
w = -N/(m + /x)2. He found that in the group of alka- 
line metals three series of lines exist, the so-called principal 
and two subordinate series, whose frequencies fit approxi- 
mately into this formula, and that similar statements 
apply to other natural groups of elements ; that the con- 
stant N is sensibly the same for all series and all substances, 
while no and fjL have different values for each ■ and that 
other approximate numerical relations exist. In each 
series the lines of high frequency crowd together towards 
a definite limit on the more refrangible side; near this 
limit they would, if visible, constitute a band. In most 
series there are, however, not more than six lines visible : 
helium and hydrogen are exceptions, no less than thirty 
lines of the principal series of the latter having been identi- 
fied, the higher ones in stellar spectra only. The principal 
or strongest series of lines shows reversal very readily. 
The lines of the first subordinate series are usually 
nebular, while those of the second subordinate or weakest 
series are sharp, but with a tendency to broaden towards 
the less refrangible side. Simultaneously with Rydberg, 
the problem was attacked by Kayser and Runge, who 
used the formula 7^=A + B^7^”2 4•Cm“^, higher terms in 
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this descending series being presumed to be negligible. 
This cannot be reconciled with Rydberg’s form, which gives 
on expansion terms involving ; but for the higher 
values of ni the discrepancies rajiidly diminish, and do 
not prevent the picking out of the lines, the frequency- 
differences between successive lines then varying roughly 
as the inverse sc^uares of the series of natural numb^ers. 
For low values of m neither mode of expression is applic- 
able, as was to be expected ; and it remains a problem for 
the future to ascertain if possible the rational formula to 
which they are approximations. Considered dynamically, 
the question is that of the determination of the formula 
for the free simple harmonic periods of the vibrating 
system which constitutes the molecule. Although we arc 
still far from any definite line of attack, there are various 
indications that the quest is a practicable one. The lines 
of each series, sorted out by aid of the formulae above 
given, have properties in common : they are usually mul- 
tiple lines, either all doublets in the case of monad 
elements, or generally triplets in the case of those of 
higher chemical valency ; in very few cases are the series 
constituted of single lines. It is found also that the 
components of all the double or triple lines of a sub- 
ordinate series are equidistant as regards frequency. In 
the case of a related group of elements, for example the 
alkaline metals, it appears that corresponding series are 
displaced continually towards the less refrangible end as 
the atomic vreight rises ; it is found also that the interval 
in frequency between the double lines of a series diminishes 
with the atomic weight, and is proportional to its square. 
These relations suggest that the atomic w’eight might here 
act in part after the manner of a load attached to a 
fundamental vibrating system, which might conceivably 
be formed on the same plan for all the metals of the 
group ; such a load would depress all the periods, and at 
the same time it would split them up in the manner above 
described, if it introduced dissymmetry into the vibrator. 
The discovery of Zeeman that a magnetic field triples 
each spectral line, and produces definite polarizations of 
the three components, in many cases further subdividing 
each component, is explained, and was in part predicted, 
by Lorentz on the basis of the electron theory which finds 
the origin of radiation in a system of unitary electric 
charges describing orbits or executing vibrations in the 
molecule. Although these facts form substantial sign- 
posts, it has not yet been found possible to assign any 
likely structure to a vibrating system which would lead to 
a frequency formula for its free periods of the types given 
above. Indeed, the view is open that the group of lines 
constituting a series form a harmonic analysis of a single 
fundamental vibration not itself harmonic. If that be so, 
the intensities and other properties of the lines of a series 
ought all to vary together ; it has in fact been found by 
Preston that the lines are multiplied into the same number 
of constituents in a magnetic field, with intervals in 
frequency that are the same for all of them. When the 
series consists of double or triple lines the separate com- 
ponents of the same compound line are not affected 
similarly, which shows that they are differently constituted. 
The view has also found support that the different be- 
haviours of the various groups of lines in a spectrum 
show that they belong to independent vibrators. 

According to Rydberg, there is ground for the view that 
a natural group of chemical elements have all the same 
type of series spectrum, and that the various constants 
associated with this spectrum change rapidly in the same 
directions in passing from the elements of one group to 
the corresponding ones of the following groups, after 
the manner illustrated in graphical representations of 
Mendeldeff’s law by means of a continuous wavy curve in 
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wMch eacli group of elements lies along this same ascending 
or descending branch ; the chemical elements thus being 
built up in a series of types or groups, so that the in- 
dividuals in successive groups correspond one to one in 
a regular progression, which may be put in evidence by 
connecting them by transverse curves. 

The frequencies of the series of very close lines which 
constitute a single band in a banded spectrum are con- 
nected by a law of quite different type, namely, in the 
simpler cases It may be remarked that 

this is the kind of relation that would apply to a row of 
independent similar vibrators in which the neighbours 
exert slight mutual influence of elastic type. If | denote 
displacement and x distance along the row, the equation 

would represent the general features of 


their vibration, the right-hand side arising from the mutual 
elastic influences. If the ends of the line of vibrators, 
of length ly are fixed, or if the vibrators form a ring, 
the appropriate type of solution is ^oc sin juta sin pt, 
where jjd = m7r and m is integral; further —p^-h]c^=gij,% 

hence = which is of the type above stated. 

Dynamical systems of this kind are illuatrated by the 
Lagrangean linear system of connected bodies, such as, for 
example, a row of masses fixed along a tense cord, and 
each subject to a restoring elastic force of its own in 
addition to the tension of the cord. A single spectral line 
might thus be transformed into a band of this type as the 
effect of disturbance arising from slight elastic connexions 
established in the molecule between a system of 
vibrators. But the series in line-spectra are of entirely 
different constitution ; thus for the series expressed by the 
formula 3^-2 the corresponding period-equation 

maybe expressed in the form sin ^ constant, 

which belongs to no type of vibrator hitherto analysed. 


Th© original ^znemoii*© by the "writers above mentioned are mostly 
m Wiedemann s ^nnalen dci’ Physic ; references are given by P. 
Drude, Lekrbudh der O^tiky Leipzig, 1900. There are important 
reports hy the same writers in the collection issued by the In- 
ternational Congress of Physics, Paris, 1900. See also Lord 
Rayleigh’s Scientific Papers ; and Larmor, in J5rCt. Assoc. JReports, 
1900, 1902. In spectrum analysis Kayser’s elaborate treatise is the 
atodard authority. Winokelmann’s Handhuck der Physiky voL ii. 
(by Kayaer, Drude, &:c.), may also be consulted. (j. i,*,) 

— It has been remarked at various 
times, amount others by Fresnel, that bodies delicately 
suspended within a partial vacuum are subject to apparent 
repulsion by radiation. The question was definitely 
inv^tigated by Sir W. Crookes, who had found that some 
deheate weighings m were vitiated by this cause. 

It appeared that a surface blackened so as to absorb the 
radiant energy directed on it was repelled relatively to a 
polished surface. He constructed an apparatus in illustra- 
tion, which he called a radiometer or lighlrvMly by pivot- 
ing a vertical axle carrying equidistant vertical vanes inside 
an exhausted glass bulb, one side of each vane being 
blackened and the other side bright, the blackened sides 
aU pointing the same way round the axle. When the rays 
of the sun or a candle, or dark radiation from a warm 
body, are incident on the vanes, the dark side of each 
vane is repelled more than the bright side, and thus the 
vanes are set into rotation with accelerated speed, which 
becomes uniform when the forces produced by the radiation 
are balanced by the friction of the pivot and of the residual 
air m the globe. The name radiometer arose from an idea 
that the final steady speed of rotation might be utilized as a 

intensity of the exciting radiation. 

The problem of the cause of these striking and novel 
phenomena at first produced considerable perplexity. A 


preliminary question was whether the mechanical imjiulsion 
was a direct effect of the light, or whether the radiation only 
set up internal stresses, acting in and through the residual 
air, between the vanes and the walls of the enclosure. The 
answer to this was found experimentally by Schuster, who 
suspended the whole instrument in delicate equilibrium, 
and observed the effect of turning on the radiation. If the 
light exerted direct impulsion on the vanes, their motion 
would gradually drag the case round after them, by reason 
of the friction of the residual air in the bulb and of the 
pivot. On the other hand, if the effects arose from 
balanced stresses set up inside the globe by the radiation, 
the effects on the vanes and on the case would be of the 
nature of action and reaction, so that the establishment of 
motion of the vanes in one direction would involve imi^ul- 
sion of the case in the opposite direction ; but when the 
motion became steady there would no longer bo any torque 
either on the vanes or on the case, and the latter would 
therefore come back to its previous position of ecxuilibrium ; 
finally, when the light was turned off, the decay of the 
motion of the vanes would involve imi^ulsion of the case 
in the direction of their motion until the moment of the 
restoring torque arising from the suspension of the case 
had absorbed the angular momentum in the system. 
Experiment showed that this was what hapi)euecl. The 
important part played by the residual air in the globe had 
also been deduced by Osborne Reynolds from observing 
that on turning off the light, the vanes came to rtsst very 
much sooner than the friction of the pivot alone would 
account for ; in fact, the rapid subsidence is an illustration 
of Maxwell’s great theoretical discovery that viscosity in a 
gas (as also diffusion both of heat and of the gas itself) is 
sensibly independent of the density. 

The origin of those phenomena was recognized, among 
the first by 0. Reynolds, and by Tait and 1 )(^war, as a 
consequence of the kinetic theory of the constitution of 
gaseous media. The temperature of a gas is measure ^d by 
the mean energy of translation of its moleiiiiles, which are 
independent of each other oxcoi^t during the brief intervals 
of collision; and collision of the separate moleeuliss with 
the blackened surface of a vane, warmed l)y th(^ i‘adiatio]i, 
imparts heat to them, so that they rebound from it with 
I greater velocity than they aiqn-oaelied. This incriMise of 
velocity implies an increase of tho reaction on tho snrfa(j(.>, 
the black side of^ a vano being thus pressed with. grt^atcT 
force than the bright side. In air of considera1)l(s (hmsity 
the mean free path of a molecule, between its collisions 
with other molecules, is exceedingly small, and any such 
increase of gaseous pressure in front of the black surface 
would be inmediately neutralized by flow of the gjts from 
places of high to places of low pressure. But at high 
eAaustions the free path becomes com.j)arablo with tho 
dimensions of tho glass bulb, and this equalization is only 
partial. The general nature of the phenomena is thus easily 
understood ; but the problem of tho strosses in ga«eo?is 
media arising from inequalities of temperature, wliich is 
thereby opened out, involves some of tho most dolicato 
considerations in molecular physics. It remains practically 
It was left in 1879 by two memoirs communicated to 
the Philosophical Trcmsactions by Osbomo Reynolds and 
by Clerk Maxwell. The method of the latter inve»tigat()r 
was purely h priori. Ho assumed that the distribution of 
molecules and of their velocities, at each point, was 
slightly modified, from the exponential law belonging to a 
uniform condition, by the gradient of temperature in the 
gas (see Dotxtsion of Gasfs). The hypotlioHis that 
the state was steady, so that interchanges arising from 
convection and collisions of th© molecules produced no 
aggregate result, enabled him to interpret tho new con- 
stants involved in this law of distribution, in terms of the 
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temi^erainire and its spacial differential coefficients, and 
thence to express the components of the stress at each 
point in the medium in terms of these quantities. As far 
as the order to which he carried the approximations, the 
result was that the equations of motion of the gas, con- 
sidered as subject to viscous and thermal stresses, could 
be satisfied by a state of equilibrium under a modified 
internal pressure equal in all directions. If, therefore, the 
walls of the enclosure held the gas that is directly in 
contact with them, this equilibrium would be the actual 
state of affairs ; and it would follow from the principle of 
Archimedes that, when extraneous forces such as gravity 
are not considered, the gas would exert no resultant force 
on any body immersed in it. On this ground Maxwell 
inferred that the forces acting in the radiometer are con- 
nected with gliding of the gas along the unequally heated 
boundaries; and as the laws of this slipping, as weU as 
the constitution of the adjacent layer, are uncertain, the 
problem becomes very intricate. Eeynolds, introducing no 
new form of law of distribution of velocities, uses a linear 
quantity, proportional to the mean free path of the gaseous 
molecules, which he takes to represent (somewhat roughly) 
the average distance from which molecules directly affect, 
by their convection, the state of the medium ; the gas not 
being uniform on account of the gradient of temperature,* 
the change going on at each point is calculated from the 
elements contributed by the parts at this particular 
distance in all directions. ‘ He lays stress on the dimen- 
sional relations of the problem, pointing out that the 
phenomena which occur with large vanes in highly rarefied 
gas could also occur with proportionally smaller vanes 
in gas at higher pressure. The results coincide with 
Maxwell’s so far as above stated, though the numerical co- 
efficients do not agree. According to Maxwell, priority in 
showing the necessity for slipping over the boundary rests 
with Reynolds, who also discovered the cognate fact of 
thermal transpiration, meaning thereby that gas travels up 
the gradient of temperature in a capillary tube, owing to 
surface-actions, until it establishes such a gradient of 
pressure (extremely minute) as will prevent further flow. 
In later memoirs Reynolds followed up this subject by 
proceeding to establish definitions of the velocity and the 
momentum and the energy at an element of volume of the 
molecular medium, with the precision necessary in order 
that the dynamical equations of the medium in bulk, based 
in the usual manner on these quantities alone, without 
directly considering thermal stresses, shall be strictly valid, 
— a, discussion in which the relation of ordinary mechanics 
to a complete molecular theory is involved. (j. l*.) 

RSidinori an inland county of South Wales, bounded 
on the K by Montgomery, on the N.E. by Shropshire, 
on the E. by Hereford, on the S. and S.W. by Brecknock, 
and on the W. by Cardigan. 

Area and Population . — ^The area of the ancient and administra- 
tive county is 301,164 acres, or 471 square miles, with a popiilation 
in 1881 of 23,628, in 1891 of 21,791, and in 1901 of 23,263, the 
number of persons per square mile being 49, and of acres to a 
person 12-8. The area of the registration county is 238,715 acres, 
with a population in 1891 of 17,119. Between 1881 and 1891 
the population decreased at the rate of 7*58 per cent., but between 
1891 and 1901 there was a recovery, although the total at the latter 
date was still a fraction less than in 1881. The following table 
gives the numbers of marriages, births, and deaths, with the number 
and percentage of illegitimate births, for 1880, 1890, and 1898 ; — 


Tear. 

Marria8:as. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Illegitimate Births. 

No. 

Per ceut. 

1880 

130 

554 

319 

74 

13*3 

1890 

103 

452 

299 

58 

12*6 

1898 

178 

591 

309 

35 

6*0 


The percentage of illegitimacy has greatly diminished. In 1891 
there were in the county 52 natives of Scotland, 32 natives of 
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Ireland, and 22 foreigners, Avhile 15,270 persons could speak 
English, 75 Welsh only, and 924 English and Welsh. 

Comtitution and Gozernment . — The county returns one member 
to Parliament. It has neither a parliamentary nor a municipal 
borough, but the ancient town of Eadnor (405) is governed 
hy the provisions of an old charter. The urban districts are 
Knighton (2139), Llandrindod Wells (1827), and Presteigne (1237j. 
Radnor is in the South Wales and Chester circuit, and ‘assizes are 
held at Presteigne. The ancient county, which is partly in the 
diocese of Hereford and partly in that of St Davids, contains 41 
entire ecclesiastical parishes and districts and parts of 5 others. 

Education , — The total number of elementary schools in the 
county on Slst August 1899 was 51, of which 10 were board and 
41 voluntary schools, the latter including 36 1^'ational Church of 
England schools, and 5 British and other.” The average attend- 
ance at board schools was 439, and at voluntary schools 2483. The 
total school board receipts for the year ended 29th March 1899 were 
over £1663. The income under the Agricultural Rates Act was 
over £325. 

Agriculture and Industry . — More than half the total area of 
the county is under cultivation, but of this nearly three-fourths is 
in permanent pasture, in addition to which about 117,000 acres of 
hill pa^urage are grazed, chiefly hy sheep, which are largely kept. 
About 700 acres are under orchards, and about 11,000 acres under 
woods. Oats are the principal corn crop, occupying more than three- 
fifths of that area, while wheat and barley, each having about the 
same acreage, occupy together less than two-fifths. Turnips occupy 
five-sixths of the area under green crops, the acreage under potatoes 
b®i^g insignificant. The following table gives the larger main 
divisions of the cultivated area at intervals from 1880 : — 


Tear. 

Total Area 
under 
Cultiva- 
tion. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

156,895 

157,483 

163,442 

162,660 

163,240 

23,070 

21,129 

20,407 

18,858 

18,937 

7334 

7129 

7305 

7036 

6762 

15,961 

14,056 

13,933 

14,270 

16,173 

107,370 

113,652 

120,433 

121,619 

120,718 

2160 

1518 

1359 

764 

654 


The following table gives particulars regarding the principal live 
stock for the same years : — 


Year. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or Heifers 
in Milk or in 
Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

8,879 

9,398 

9,604 

10,266 

9,677 

29,855 

32,297 

31,493 

32,633 

34,538 

9,482 

10,706 

10,712 

10,266 

11,048 

245,559 

267,966 

272,326 

270,761 

283,590 

5131 

6371 

6530 

5692 

4909 


In 1898, 65,814 tons of sandstone were raised, 35,372 tons of 
limestone, and 36, 560 tons of igneous rocks. 

Authoeities. — Inob. Views Illustrating the County of Radnor. 
London, 1832. — ^Williams. The History of Radnorshire (reprinted 
from the Ardwsologia Camhrensis). Tenby, 1858. — Guide-books 
to South Wales. 

RddOirip a southern frontier government of Russian 
Poland, bordering on Galicia. It has an area of 4765 
square miles, and a population which numbered 820,363 
in 1897, when there were 409,624 women, and the urban 
population numbered 94,318. Poles formed 80 per cent, 
of the population, and Jews 17 per cent. The province is 
divided into 7 districts, the chief towns of which are 
Radom (see below), Ihza (4168), Konsk (8235), Kozenice 
(5327), Opatdw (6942), Opoczno (6022), and S§domierz 
(6534). In 1899 there were 4 gymnasia for boys and 
girls and 154 primary schools — altogether, 440 schools, 
including the Jewish hedars, with about 20,000 pupils. 
The soil is mostly fertile, and agriculture, the main 
occupation of the people, is in good condition; out of 
2,461,700 acres of land in 1896, 1,383,600 were under 
cultivation and 874,000 under woods. ' The crops in 
1900 were : wheat, 805,000 cwt. ; rye, 2,548,000 cwt. ; 
barley, 896,000 cwt.; oats, 1,540,000 cwt.; and jJotatoes, 

11.724.000 cwt., chiefly cultivated for distilleries. Grain 
is exported. Live stock is kept in large numbers, there 
being, in 1897, 116,000 horses, 241,000 homed cattle, 

175.000 sheep, and 120,000 swine. Manufactures have 
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considerably developed of late years, the province bemg 
ricli in iron ore. The iron industry occupies more than 
60 000 workmen, and in 1898, 2,013,873 cwt. of pig iron, 
501,117 cwt. of iron, and 1,058,296 cwt. of steel were 
produced. There are also several sugar works. The total 
return from all industries in 1898 was 19,899,000 roubles. 

Radom, the capital of the above province, situated 
65 miles south of Warsaw, on the railway from Minsk to 
Vienna. It has several iron and agricultural machinery 
works and tanneries. Pojiulation (1897), 2b, /49. 

Radomysl (formerly Mychek), ^ a district town 
of Eussia, in the government and 64 miles north-west of 
the town of Kieff, on the Tetereff river. It is a very old 
town, and was mentioned in the annals in 1150; in the 
18th century it was the residence of the metropolitans of 
the United Church. It has several tanneries and flour 
and exports timber, corn, and mushrooms. Popu- 
lation (1897), 18,154. 

Ra.e Barrel i| a town and district of British India, 
in the Lucknow division of . Oudh. The town is on the 
river Sai, 48 miles south-east of Lucknow, and has a railway 
station. Population (1881), li;781 ; (1891), 18,798; muni- 
cipal income (1897-98), Es.27,133, two-thirds derived from 
octroi; registered death-rate (1897), 75 ‘65 per^ thousand. 
The DISTRICT of Eae Bareli has an area of 1751 square 
miles. Population (1881), 951,905; (1891), 1,036,521, 
showing an increase of 9 per cent., compared with a 
decrease of 4 per cent, in the preceding twelve years; 
average density, 592 persons per square mile. In 1901 
the population was 1,033,948, showing a slight decrease. 
The land revenue and rates are Es. 15,58,430, the incidence 
of assessment being E. 1.5.7 per acre; cultivated area 
(1896-97), 459,608 acres, of which 285,998 were irrigated 
from wells, <fcc. ; number of police, 2850; vernacular 
schools, 136, with 5724 pupils; registered death-rate 
(1897), 50 per thousand. The principal crops are rice, 
pulse, wheat, barley, millet, and opium. Eae Bareli town 
is connected with Lucknow by a branch of the Oudh 
and Eohilkhand Eailway, which in 1898 was extended to 
Benares. There are no Government canals. 

Rsig'a.tz, a watering-place in the Swiss canton of St 
Gall, 12|- miles by rail north of Coire. In 1900 the popu- 
lation was 1861. Prom Eagatz a funicular railway runs 
up in ten minutes to the Wartenstein Hotel, above the 
ruins of the 14th-century ruined castle of that name. A 
short distance beyond the hotel are the buildings of the 
ancient abbey of Pfaffers, now turned into a lunatic asylum 
and hospital. Pfaffers is 2697 feet above the sea. 

Ra.g'USa.i a city of the province of Syracuse, Sicily, 
Italy. It embraces two separate communes, Eaqusa 
SuPERiORB, 76 miles west by south of Syracuse on the 
railway to Licata, and Eagusa Infbriorb, 3 miles by 
rail farther to the east. There are several old churches 
and rock caves, and various industries, such as asphalt and 
limestone quarries, cotton, macaroni, and cheese factories. 
Population of Eagusa Superiore (1881), 24,236 ; (1899), 
about 23,000; of Eagusa Inferiore (1889), 6260; (1899), 
about 8000. 

Ra.g'USa, a city on the east coast of the Adriatic, in 
the Austrian province of Dalmatia. Population (1890) of 
city, 7143, and of commune, 11,177; in 1900, 13,174, in- 
cluding a garrison of 1122 men. Of these, it is estimated 
that 93 per cent, are Serbo-Croatians, 4 per cent. Italians, 
and 3 ’per cent. Germans; and that 92 per cent, are 
Catholic, 5 per cent. Protestant, and 3 per cent. Jewish. 
The industries include the manufacture of oil, 
leather, and liqueurs. There is some transit trade with 
Herzegovina. The city is now connected with its hinter- 


land by an extension of the Bosnian railway system to 
Gravosa, the harbour of Eagusa. 

RagfUSaveCChia, a market-place in the govern- 
ment district of Eagusa, in Dalmatia, about 6 miles south- 
east of the latter city. It occupies the site of the ancient 
Eijidaurum, destroyed by the Slavs in the 7 th century, 
and contains the ruins of a bath and aqueduct of the 
Roman period. Population (1890) of village, 723, and of 
commune, 9949; (1900) 10,690, Serbo-Croatians. 

RahwaVi a city of Union county, New Jersey, 
U.S.A It -is situated in 40“ 37 ' N. and 74“ 17' W., on 
the Eahway river and on the Pennsylvania Hail road, in 
the north-eastern part of the state. Its site i« level, and 
the street plan regular. To some extent it serves as a resi- 
dential suburb of New York, which is distant but 19 miles. 
It has carriage factories, jmblishing houses, woollen mills, 
and other manufactures. Population (1895), 7915; (1900), 
7935, of whom 1345 'were foreign-born and 349 negroes. 

Raid. — A raid, in the language of international law, is 
an invasion by armed forces, unauthorized anti unrecog- 
nized by any State, of the territory of a State which is at 
l^eace. Piracy is the attack on the high sea of any vessel 
by an armed vessel, not authorized or recognized by any 
State, for the purpose of robbery. A raid for the i)iiriK)se 
of carrying off movable property and converting it to the 
use of the captors would still bo distinguisliable from 
Xnracy, because it was committed on territory siibj’ec.t to 
an exclusive territorial jurisdiction. Wlicre the attack or 
invasion by an armed ship not authorized or recognized by 
any State is not for the purpose of capturing property, it 
is i>roperly speaking a raid and not i>iracy. An atta(!k 
though in time of peace, by armed forces authorized or 
recognized by a regular Govcnxiuent is not a raid but an 
act of war, there being a Qovorunient respoiusiblo for the 
act committed. The fact of any act being authorizc-d, 
not by the sui)reiiio Government, but by a chartert‘d 
company, or by its governing ofliccr, makes no dilicreiK'o 
in international law, the directoratii o’f si clnirt.i*red 
coni] 3 any exercising its powers by dclegjition of the Stsito 
under which it holds its charter. The sicts of its arnu^d 
forces cannot in reason bo distinguished fnnu tlie ii(*t.s 
of the armed forces of the Stsite Government. 'rims 
compensation is just as much duo for tlietn as for the 
deliberate acts of tlie State itself, and any claim of an 
injured State can only 1)0 X)referred against the Static to 
wldch the company belcmgs. Invasion by the rt‘gular 
forces of a State, or by tlie regular forces of its deh^gattsl 
authority, being an act of war, the laws of war ai)ply to it, 
and, on cai>ture, sinsh forces, or any nicmbers or i>art of 
such forces, are inisonors of war. On the other hand, 
the State whoso subordinate authorities commit acts tif 
war against a friendly State has the oj)tiou of following 
them up as a commencement of hostilities, or of giving 
satisfactory compensation to the invaded State, ‘\\^lore 
the invasion is not by forces subject to the orders of a 
State, the invaded State has the right to api>ly its own 
laws for the repression of disturbances in its tenitory. 
Thus, in the so-called Jameson Kaid, the Transvauil Q(>vern- 
ment had no right to treat Dr Jameson, an ofliccr holding 
his powers under the British Government, and his sub- 
ordinates, as outlaws, and it was probably so advised, and 
the British Government owed proi)er compensation f<u- an 
act for the consequences of which, under iiiteniaiioiial 
law, it was responsible. 

British domestic law punishes raiding under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, 1870 (33 34 Viet. c. 90). Rection 1 1 

of this Act provides as follows : — “ If any person within the 
limits of His Majesty’s dominions, and without tlio licence 
of BKs Majesty, prepares or fits out any naval or military 
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expedition to proceed against tlie dominions of any friendly 
State, the following consequences shall ensue : (1) Every 
person engaged in such preparation or fitting out, or assist- 
ing therein, or employed in any capacity in such expedition, 
shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and shall be 
punishable by fine and imprisonment or either of such 
punishments, at the discretion of the Court before which 
the offender is convicted ; and imprisonment, if aw’arded, 
may be either with or without hard labour. (2) All sliips 
and their equipments, and aU arms and munitions of war, 
used in or forming part of such expedition, shall be for- 
feited to His Majesty.'’ Section 12 provides for the 
punishment of accessories as principal offenders, and section 
13 limits the term of imprisonment for any offence under 
the Act to two years. In the Sandoval case (1886), in 
which Colonel Sandoval, who was not a British subject, 
bought guns and ammunition and shipped them to Ant- 
werp, where they were put on board a vessel, which after- 
wards made an attack on Venezuela, it was held that the 
•offence of fitting out and preparing an expedition within 
British territory against a friendly State, under this section, 
is sufficiently constituted by the purchase of guns and 
ammunition in the British Empire, and their shipment for 
the purpose of being put‘ on board a ship in a foreign port, 
with knowledge of the purchaser and shipper that they are 
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Statistics. 

OB the early history of railways, a sketch of their 
development, statistics of the earlier stages of that 
development, and a picture of the state of the art of 
•carriage by rail as it was in 1883 to 1885, the reader 
may consult the UncydopcBdia Britannica^ vol. xx. The 
present article will deal with rail-ways as they -were in the 
year 1900, showing something of their place in modern 
society, of their relations to each other and to the citizen, 
•of the work they do, and of the present development in 
building, equipping, and working them. Part of this 
subject, however, will be covered by articles that are 
placed alphabetically in other volumes. Thus train brakes 
are treated in the article Bbaxes. 

At the end of 1885 there were in the world 302,887 
miles of railway; by the end of 1898 the length was 
466,524 miles. (In reading and using these figures, and 
some other general figures which will appear in this article, 
the fact must be recognized that it is impossible that they 
.should be strictly accurate. They must be in error by 
some scores or even hundreds; but they are accurate 
•enough for most purposes.) The increase in thirteen years 
was 54 per cent. ; and absolutely it was more than aU 
the railways built in the world from the beginning, in 
1828, up to 1872, The increase in the United Kingdom 
was at less than one-fourth the average rate of the world, 
iiamely, 12| per cent., for the very good reason that the 
territory had been well occupied early in the history of 
railway building. By Table I. it will be seen that, relatively 
to area, the United Kingdom has more miles of railway 
than any other country except Belgium. The rate of 
increase in the United States was considerably below the 
average, namely, 44J per cent., that country having also 
been very enterprising in the early years, and having 
more railways relatively to population than any other 
great nation. But the length of railway there had become 
so great by 1885 that an addition of 44 J per cent, made 
35 per cent, of all the increase in the world in the thirteen 
years. In all Europe the increase was 38 per cent., while 
in European Bussia it was 60 per cent., but that was 
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to be used in a hostile demonstration against such State, 
though the shii)per takes no jjart in any overt act of -war, 
and the ship is not fully equipped for the expedition within 
any British port. Under the same section. Dr Jameson, 
administrator of the British South Africa Company, and 
his confederates were tried before the Central Criminal 
Court and sentenced to different terms of imprisonment. 
The offence committed under a British Act is, of course, 
that of preparing and fitting out an expedition on British 
territory. Any acts subsequently committed by any 
British expedition on foreign soil are beyond the operation 
of domestic legislation, and fall to be dealt with by the 
domestic legislation of the State within -which they occur, 
or by diplomacy, as the case may be. (t. ba ) 

RSiig'a.rhy a feudatory state of India, in the Chhat- 
tisgarh division of the Central Provinces. Area, 1486 
square miles. Population (1891), 168,525; (1901), 
174,911, showing an increase of 4 per cent., compared 
-with an increase of 31 per cent, in the previous decade. 
Estimated revenue, Bs.1,27,870; tribute, Bs.4000. The 
chief belongs to the old Gond royal family. The state is 
traversed by the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway, with a station 
at Baigarh town, 338 miles east of Nagpur. Iron ore 
is said to abound. 
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from a small mileage. The greatest relative gro-wths were : 
Australia, 80 per cent. ; British India, 83J per cent. ; 
Japan, 750 per cent.; and all Asia, 141 per cent. But 
in all these cases the mileage in 1885 was but small : in 
Japan it was only 348 miles. By Table I. it will be seen 
that in those countries now fairly well supplied -with rail- 
ways the rate of increase is still falling, as one w’ould 
expect ; and the decline in the United States is a fact of 
tremendous importance to the w’hole -\vorld. For years 
railway building w’as one of the chief industries of that 
country, and absorbed a great part of aU the capital avail- 
dble for investment. Probably tlie railways built in the 
United States in the four years ending 1883 cost at least 
$1,000,000,000 more than those built in the four years 
ending 1898. The release of this vast capital for other 
uses must affect profoundly the industries and commerce 
of the civilized world. The student of statistics of rail- 
ways may consult the yearly census of railways of the world 
which appears in the May- June issue of the Arcliiv fur 
Eisenhahnwesen^ a periodical publication of the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Works. That census is brought up to 
two years before the year of its publication, and now 
covers many years. This publication also gives regularly, 
throughout each year, special studies of the railways of 
every nation, which are of great value. 

It has been said that nothing is so cheap as the carriage 
of goods. It is not worth while to try to prove this — 
perhaps it is not absolutely true ; but it is quite true that 
the transportation of goods is very cheap. The most in- 
structive examples of the charges for carriage by rail may be 
found in the United States, for several reasons. The length 
of railway there is 1 1 per cent, more than the railways of 
aU Europe, including the United Kingdom. The tons of 
freight carried are 112 per cent, more than in the United 
Kingdom, and the average haul is much longer than in 
any other great country. Furthermore, the statistics of 
the railways of Great Britain do not give the traffic 
units, tons-one-mile and passengers-one-mile,^ so that it 

1 The North-Eastern RaUvray has decided to compile and publish 
these particulars, -which it is believed have been prepared by the 
London and North-Western for the use of its own officials for some 
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is impossible to get the average cost of service there. 
We find, then, in the United States examples of trans- 
portation on a great scale, covering a variety of con- 
ditions j and because the United States is the most 
important food - producing country, it is perhaps true 
that the cost of transportation in the United States 
more closely affects the rest of the world than the cost 
of carriage in any other country. 

In the United States in 1899 the average charge for 
carrying one ton one mile was 0*724 cent. In 1888 the 
charge was 1*001 cent. This difference of twenty-eighit 
hundredths of a cent on each ton carried one mile made 
a prodigious sum in the aggregate. If the freight rates 
in 1899 had been as high as they were in 1888, shippers 
and consumers would have paid to the railways of the 
United States $342,000,000 more than they did pay in 
fact. We cannot get the average for all of the lines 
for any year much further back, but the figures of two 
representative systems of railway, one in the East and one 
in the West, will illustrate the fall in freight rates for the 
whole country. In 1 8 70 the Pennsylvania Railroad received 
1 *55 cents for one ton one mile, and in 1899, 0*469 cent. In 
1870 the Chicago and ITorth-Western received 3*09 cents, 
and in 1899, 0*878 cent. The rates of 1870 corrected for 
the premium on gold would have been about 1*35 and 
2*69 cents resi^ectively in the money of 1899. This 
apparent decrease of about two-thirds is partly due to the 
greater relative growth of low-class traffic, but still it is a 
rough measure of the benefit .which the people of the 
United States have enjoyed from the fall in freight rates, 
— a benefit which has been shared by all the world, more 
particularly because the United States is the great food- 
producing country. 

We may better understand the social meaning of very 
cheap freight rates if we consider a few commodities of 
prime necessity to mankind. In 1899 a barrel of flour 
was carried by rail from the mills at Minneapolis to the 
warehouse in Sfew York for about 52 cents on the average. 
The distance is 1332 miles by one of the shortest rail 
routes. This means that the transportation charge on an 
ordinary loaf of bread for 1332 miles of carriage is about 
one-third of a cent. The charge for can*ying a barrel of 
flour from Minneapolis to Liverpool was about 70 cents in 
1899. Rates and wages vary somewhat year by year, but 
in general terms we may say that the supply of bread and 
meat for one man one year is carried from Chicago to 
Liverpool for a mechanic's wages for one day. In 1899 the 
charge for one ton of bituminous coal from the mines of 
West Virginia to deep water at Newport News was $1*00 
for a haul of 400 miles. Anthracite coal was carried from 
the mines in Pennsylvania to tide-water, 200 miles, for 
$1*00 ton. In the same year a quart of milk was carried 
into New York from gathering grounds 260 miles away 
for 'j^ths of a cent. Such examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely, and might be found in different degrees in all 
countries which have railways. For railways have im- 
measurably enlarged the market in which a man may 
sell his products, and they have equally broadened the 
field from which he noay draw his sustenance. They have 
made modern society possible. All this is true, to a less 
degree, of the cost of passenger movement. That has 
fallen, but not so fast or so far as the charges for goods, 
nor are low passenger rates so necessary to society as low 
goods rates. Low passenger rates are important within 
what may be called suburban zones, that is, in the areas 
in which peop le may live and go daily to and from a city. 

time. Among English railway managers, however, there is a widespread 
opinion that, in the conditions which exist in the United Kingdom, 
such particulars are not of great practical value, or at least are not 
essential for the prdper conduct of a railway's traffic.— Bn, JS.B. 
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In ideal conditions the homes of the people, and especially 
of the poor, must be in the country. Air, light, low rent, 
ground to till, and wholesome recreation for chiildren can 
only be had by scattering the working ijop)nlation of a city 
into the surrounding country to sleep ; and the lower the 
passenger rates and the faster and more frequent the 
trains, the broader is the zone over which the popula- 
tion of any given city may be scattered. In the United 
States from J to cent a mile are the common suburban 
rates, good for all trains and all hours. In England the 
ordinary rate for working men’s suburban tickets is prob- 
ably not far from cent a mile. The use of these tickets 
is, however, restricted to certain trains and hours. Season 
ticket rates in England work out considerably higher than 
suburban rates in the United States. 

Enough has been said to suggest the place of railways, 
in civilization : the relative supply and use of railways are 
one measure of the relative civilization of tw’O countries. 
In order to indicate the basis for such a comparison, certain 
statistics are collected in the following tables. The figures, 
however, change from year to year, and those who wish to 
make comparative studies should look for information in 
the annual statistical publications of the various countries. 
The tables are intended to suggest methods, rather than 
to serve as material for actual study. 

Table I. shows miles of railway, absolute and relative, 
for several countries for the year 1898. It is obvious- 
that such figures must be subject to some correction, 
for the reasons (among others) that statistical years and 
calendar years do not always coincide, and that censuses 
are not made every year. The table is, however, accurate 
enough for practical purposes. The countries in this 
table have been selected (1) to show the relative situa- 
tion in the great nations, and (2) to compare some of the 
most important of tho Britisli possessions. This table 
also shows the rate of increase in the varioTis countries 
from 1894 to 1898. It is not safe to try to reason fj‘oiu 
this increase in the jmst to the increase in the future, as- 
accidental conditions may have affected the growth abnor- 
mally in any one of these countries ; in the United States, 
for instance, the rate of increase in those four years was 
perhaps abnormally small, owing to the great business- 
depression which followed tho panic of 1893. 


Table I . — Milts of Railway in J^evcral Cvunines at tht 
&nd <J^18J)S. 


Country. 

Miles of 
lioihvay. 

Ter Cent, 
of 

InorcoHC, 
im U> 
im. 

murn 

of Uailway 
per 100 
Hriuaru 
MiioH. 

Topulaiioti 
per Mill* of 
Itaiiway. 

United Kiiigdonx . 
United States (not in- 

21,659 

3*0 

17-83 

1,856 

eluding Alaska) 

186,396 

30,771 

3*9 

6*26 

399 

Germany 

9*0 

11*74 

1,699 

Belgium 

3,781 

9*8 

33*20 

1,764 

France 

Russia in Europe (in- 

25,898 

4*3 

12*68 

1,488 

cluding Finland) 

26,414 

19*6 

1*26 

; 4,020 

Austria-Hungary . 

21,805 

16*9 

8-33 

; 2,059 

British North America 

16,870 

7*0 

0*61 

308 

British India 

21,475 

17*1 

1*35 

14,340 

New South Wales ’ 

2,691 

3*0 

0*86 

490 


Table II. compares the work done by the railways of a 
few of the groat nations ; from this tho United King<loni 
must be omitted, since the figures of piiascnger-milcis 
and ton-miles are not obtainable. Table IL gives roHults 
for 1898 in the United States and Gci^many, and for 
1897 in the other countries. Further, tho miles of line 
doing tho work in the United States and CScrniany 
are not exactly the same as the miles in Table I, for 
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complete traffic returns were not gathered from all of the 
railways. The returns of Belgium are from the State 
railways only, or about seventy per cent, of the whole 
Belgian mileage. The columns of passenger-miles and 
ton-miles in Table II. show millions, six cijffiers being 
omitted. These columns give a notion of the prodigious 
amount of work done by the railways, but the column of 
daily movement each w^ay (3 and 4) shows the relative 
density of the work. These give the jjassengers and the 
tons that must be moved each way, every day, over the 
whole mileage in each country, to make up the totals in 
columns 1 and 2. Here we discover that the density of 
passenger traffic is least in the United States and greatest 
in Belgium, w^hich is precisely what one would expect 
from the relative density of population of the various 
countries. Columns 5 and 6 show the work done relatively 
to the population. 


Table II. — TP^orJc done by the Railways of Several Coiintries — 
Absolute and Relative. {United States arid Gemumy^ 1898 ; 
other countries^ 1897.) 



Million 

Passenger- 

Miles 

(oou,ooo 

omitted). 

CD 

Million 

Ton-Miles 

(000,000 

omitted.) 

(2) 

Moved each 
Way every Day 
over the whole 
Mileage. 

Yearly Move- 
ment per 
Inhabimnt. 

Passen- 

gers. 

(3) 

Tons. 

(4) 

Passen- 

ger- 

Miles 

(5) 

Ton- 

Miles. 

<0) 

United States . 
Germany . 
Prance 

Austria . 
Hungary . 
Belgium . 

13,380 

10,934 

7,228 

2,506 

1,320 

1,240 

101,865 

17,958 

8,482 

5,830 

2,423 

1,711 

99 

500 

386 

318 

181 

849 

748 

820 

454 

740 

832 

1.170 

180 

209 

188 

98 

70 

190 

1,376 

343 

221 

228 

129 

262 


Table III. gives the rolling stock of a few countries, 
showing not only the absolute number of locomotives and 
cars, but the number for each 100 miles of railway. It 
is not seriously misleading to compare the equipment per 
mile in the European countries and ITew South Wales, 
for the capacity of each unit of rolling stock is about the 
same. It would be misleading, however, to make such a 
comparison with British India, because of the large pro- 
portion of narrow gauge stock; and it would be very 
misleading to make a comparison between the United 
States and other countries. As will be shown in the 
section on Bolling Stock, the average freight car of the 
United States probably carries three times as much as 
the average freight car of Europe, On that assumption 
the freight equipment of the United States is much more 
per mile than that of France or Germany, but only 


Table III. — Rolling Stock in Several Countries — Absolute and 
* per 100 Miles of Railway. 


Year . 

1S9S. 

1897. 

1897. 

1897-98. 


1900. 


United 

States. 

United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Germany. 

India. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Locomotives . 
Locomotives per 
100 miles . 
Passenger cars 
Passenger cars per 
100 miles . 
Freight cars . 
Freight cars per 
100 miles . 

36,234 

20 

33,595 

18 

1,292,679 

700 

1 

19,479 

91 

44,053 

206 

664,833 

3,044 

10,611 

42 

27,179 

107 

279,534 

1,096 

16,884 

67 

33,664 

114 

361,506 

1,230 

4,587 

19 

13,263 

56 

89,108 

376 

489 

17 

1,026 

87 

10,929 

390 


about two-thirds that of the United Kingdom, German 
statistics often give not only the number of cars but also 
the number of axles. Even that does not give an exact 
basis of comparison, for the load on one axle is considerably 
greater in the United States than in any other country. 
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The same is true, though in a less degree, of comparisons 
between locomotives. By combining Table II. and Table 
III. a notion may be obtained of the work done by a unit 
of equipment in various countries. 

Table IV. shows the capital of the railw'ays of several 
countries, absolute and per mile, giving the latest figures 
available at the time of writing, which will, however, 
suffice for the purposes for -which it is inserted here, 
namely, to give a comparison at a jiarticular period. 

Table IV. — Capital of the Railways of Certain Countries. 


(Great Britain from Board of Trade Returns ; United States from 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; other counti-ies from the Archiv 
fiir Msenbalmwesen.) 


Country. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per Mile. 

Germany 

Austria .... 
Hungary ; State roads . 
France ; Main lines 
United Kingdom . 
United States 

British North Ameiica . 
New South Wales . 

1897-98 

1897 

1897 

1897 

1898 

1898 

1898 

1898 

£580,225,000 

230.053.000 

84.970.000 

640.186.000 
1,134,468,462 
2,221,470,000 

193.343.000 

38.424.000 1 

£19,927 

21,260 

17,900 

24,790 

52,400 

12,390 

11,470 

14,280 


Trcms-Continental Railways . — A railway line across 
North America was first completed in 1869, when the 
Union Pacific, building from the Missouri river at Omaha 
(1400 miles west of New York), met the Central Pacific, 
which built from San Francisco eastwards, making a line 
1848 miles long through a country then for the most part 
uninhabited. This was followed by the Southern Pacific 
in 1881, from San Francisco to New Orleans, 2489 miles; 
the Northern Pacific, from St Paul to Portland, Or., in 
1883 ; the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F4, from Kansas 
City to San Diego ; and the Great Northern, from St Paul 
to Seattle and New Westminster in 1893. Meanwhile 
the Canadian Pacific, a true trans-continental line, was 
built from Montreal, on Atlantic tide-water, to the Pacific 
at Vancouver, 2906 miles. But these lines have been 
dwarfed since 1891 by the Siberian Railway, built by the 
Russian Government entirely across the continent of Asia 
from Cheliabinsk (1769 miles by rail east of St Petersburg) 
to Vladivostok, a distance of 4073 miles, 'with a branch 
about 500 miles long to the Chinese ports Dalny and Port 
Arthur. The part of this railway in China had construc- 
tion trains running over its full length early in 1902, but 
was not -to be ready for public traffic until much later ; and 
there remains to be built about 170 miles in very difficult 
country around the south end of Lake Baikal, communica- 
tion being now maintained by ferry-boats, which convey 
all the carriages of a train across the lake, more than 40 
miles, when the ice permits. Besides its connexion with 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, the Siberian Railway reaches 
a navigable branch of the Amur at Sryetensk, from which a 
large fieet of light-draught steamboats maintain communi- 
cation with Vladivostok by means of a railway from that 
place north-east 478 miles to the Amur at Khabarovsk. 
The extent of country made accessible by the Siberian 
Railway is greatly increased by the thousands of miles of 
navigable rivers which it crosses — the Ob, the Tom, the 
Irtysh, and the Yenisei west of Lake Baikal, and the 
Sungari in Manchuria. Down to 1902 the new railway 
had brought about a million Russian immigrants into 
Siberia, and a beginning had been made towards exploiting 
the coal, copper, and other mines of the country. Mr. 
Rhodes's project of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, if ever 
reahzed, is likely to serve almost exclusively for local and 
not for trans-continental traffic, because the sea affords a 
very much cheaper and, for nearly all purposes, a much 
better route. A trans-continental line was long ago 
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undertaken across South America from^ Buenos Aires to . 
the Chilian coast. The continent here is only about 900 
miles wide. A short section remains to be^ built, but 
that is over and through the Andes, and will be very 
costly. (H- P-) 

Plailway Economics and Legislation. 

It was at one time an axiom of law and of political 
economy that prices should be determined by free com- 
petition. But in the development of the railway business 
it soon became evident that no such dependence on free 
com])etition was possible, either in practice or in theoiy. 
This difficulty is not pecuHar to railways ; but it was in 
the history of railway economy and railway control that 
certain characteristics which are now manifesting them- 
selves in all directions where large investments of fixed 
capital are involved were first brought prominently to 
pubhc notice. 

For a large number of those who use a railway, com- 
petition in its more obvious forma does not and cannot 
exist. Independent carriers cannot run trains over the 
same line and underbid one another in ofifering trans- 
portation services. It would be practically impossible for 
a line thus used by different carriers to be operated either 
with' safety, or with economy, or with the advantage to 
the public which a centrahzed management affords. It is 
equally impossible for the majority of shippers to enjoy 
the competition of parallel hnes. Such duplication of 
railways involves a waste of capital. If parallel hnes 
compete at all points, they cause ruin to the investors. If 
they compete at some points and not at others, they pro- 
duce a discrimination or preference with regard to rates 
and facilities, which builds up the competitive points at 
the expense of the non-competitive ones. Such partial 
competition, with the discrimination it involves, is apt to 
be worse for the public than no competition at all. It 
increases the tendency, already too strong, towards concen- 
tration of industrial life in large towns. It produces an 
uncertainty with regard to rates which prevents stability 
of prices, and is apt to promote the interests of tho un- 
scrupulous speculator at the expense of those whose business 
methods are more conservative. So marked are these evils 
that such partial competition 'is avoided by agreements 
between the competing lines with regard to rates, and by 
divisions of traffic, or pools, which shall take away the 
temptation to violate such rate agreements. The common 
law has been somewhat unfavourable to the enforcement 
of such agreements, and statutes in the United States, both 
local and national, have attempted to prohibit them ; but 
the public advantage from their existence has been so great 
as to render their legal disabilities inoperative. In those 
parts of the continent of Europe where railways are owned 
and administered by State authority, the necessity for such 
agreements is frankly admitted. 

But if rates are to be fixed by agreement, and not by 
competition, what principle can be recognized as a legiti- 
mate basis of railway rate-making? The first efforts at 
railway legislation were governed by the equal mileage 
principle ; that is, the attempt was made to make rates 
proportionate to the distance. It was, however, soon seen 
that this was inadmissible. So much of the expense of 
the handling, both of freight and of passengers, was inde- 
pendent of the length of the journey that a mileage rate 
sufficiently large for short distances was unnecessarily 
burdensome for long ones, and was bound to destroy long- 
distance trafl&c, if the theory were consistently applied. 
The system has been retained in large measure in passenger 
business, but only because of the conflict which inevitably 
occurs between the authorities and the passengers with 
regard to the privilege of breaking and resuming a journey 


when passenger rates are arranged on any other plan. In 
freight schedules it has been completely abandoned. 

A somewhat better theory of rate regulation was then 
framed, which divided railway expenditures into movenaent 
expense, connected with the line in general, and^ terminal 
expense, which connected itself "with the stations and 
station service. Under this system each consignment of 
freight is compelled to pay its share of the terminal 
exi^ense, indei)endently of distance, a mileage charge 
proportionate to the length of the journey or haul. There 
has been also a f mother attempt in^ England to divide 
terminal charges into station and service terminals, accord- 
ing to the nature of the work for which conq)onRation is 
sought. But none of these classifications of expense reaches 
the root of the matter. A system of charges which com- 
pels each piece of traffic to jiay its share of the charges for 
track and for stations overlooks the fundamciital fact that 
a very large part of the expenses of a railw'ay — more than 

half is not connected either with tho cost of moving 

traffic or of handling traffic at stations, but witli the cost 
of maintaining the property as a whole. Of this charaettu* 
are the expenditures necessary for maintonancic of w^ay, for 
general administration, and for interest on ca]»ital bor- 
rowed, which are almost independent of the total amount 
of business done, and quite indc 2 >cndcnt of any individual 
piece of business. To say that all trafiic must bear its 
share of these interest and maintenance charges is to 
impose upon the railways a rate which would cut oil* imudi 
of the long-distance traffic, and mucli of ti’allui in 
cheap articles, which is of great value to Iht^ imblic, 
and which, from its very magnitude, is a thing that 
railways could not afford to lose. It is also a fa.c,t that 
with each recurring docado these general (»x 2 >enses (also 
called indirect, undistributed, or lixo(l chargi^s) have an 
increased iraijortance as com]>arod with the partie-ular 
(direct, distributed, or oi)crating) ex])cnse attaching natur- 
ally to the jmrticular i)ortionH of the trafli(‘.. For with 
increased density of i^ojmlation it bec^.omi's ju’ofitablc^ to 
make improvements on the original bxuition, ev(m though 
this may involve increased charges for int.t‘.r<^st and for 
some parts of its maintenance, for the sake of securing that 
economy of oi)eration, through larger train-loads, whicdi 
such an imiDrovod location makes i) 0 SHLble. 

Whatever the ostensible form of a railway tariff, 
contribution of the different slii 2 )ments of fre.iglit to tlu'sei 
general expenses is determined on the i)rin(ji 2 )le of charging 
what the traffic will bear. Under this ])riu(M‘ple., rates aro 
reduced whore the increase of business which follows such 
reduction makes the change a i)rofitablo one. Thc^y arti 
kept relatively high in those cases where the i'!xj)!insMui eff 
business which follows a reduction is small, and vvhero 
such a change is thcroforo nni)rofitablo. This thcifory of 
charging what the traffic will bear is an nTipo 2 )ular one, 
because it has been misapxdicd by railway managers and 
made an excuse for charging what tho traffic w'ill not bear. 
Bightly apidied, however, it is tho only sound economic 
principle. It means taxation according to ability — that 
ability being determined by actual exi)orimont. 

In the practical carrying out of this i)rmciple, railways 
divide all articles of freight into classes, the highest of 
which are charged two or throe, or even four, tiipos tho 
rates of the lowest. This classification is based i)artly 
upon special conditions of service, wlu{ili make some 
articles more economical to carry than others (with jsir- 
ticular reference to the question whether the goods are 
offered to the companies in car-loads or in small parcels), 
but chiefly with regard to the commercial value of tho 
article, and its consequent ability to bear a higli charge or 
a low one. For each of these classes a ratO“.shcet gives the 
actual rate-charge per unit of weight between tho varioua 
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stations covered by tbe tariff. This rate increases as the | 
distance increases, but not in equal proportion ; while the 
rates from large trade centres to other trade centres at a 
great distance are not higher than those to intermediate 
points somewhat less remote ; if the law permits, there is 
a tendency to make them actually a little lower. Besides 
the system of charges thus prescribed in the classification 
and rate sheet, each tariff provides for a certain number of 
special rates or charges made for particular lines of trade 
in certain localities, independently of their relation to the 
general system. If these special rates are published in the 
tariff, and are offered to all persons alike, provided they 
can fulfil the conditions imposed by the company, they are 
known as commodity rates, and are apparently a necessity 
in any scheme of railway charges. If, however, they are 
not published, and are given to certain persons as indi- 
vidual favours, they become a prolific source of abuse, and 
are quite indefensible from the standpoint of political 
economy. 

While the superficial appearance of the railway tariff is 
different for different countries, and sometimes for different 
parts of the same country, the general principles laid down 
are followed in rate-making by aU well-managed lines, 
whether State or private. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the question of public or private ownership wiU make 
any considerable difference in the system of rate-making 
adopted by a good railway. A State system will be com- 
pelled, by the exigencies of the public treasury, to arrange 
its rates to pay interest on its securities ; a private company 
will generally be prevented, by the indirect competition of 
railways in other parts of the country which it serves, from 
doing very much more than this. The relative merit of 
the two systems depends upon the question how we can 
secure the best efficiency and equity in the application of 
the principles thus far laid down. There are three different 
systems of control : — 

1. Private operation, subject only tojvdicicd regulation, 
was exemplified most fully in the early railway history 
of the United States. Until 1870 railway companies were 
almost free from special Acts of control * and, in general, 
any company that could raise or borrow the capital was 
allowed to build a railway wherever it saw fit. In the 
United Kingdom there was almost as much immurdty 
from legislative interference with charges, but the com- 
panies were compelled to secure special charters, and to 
conform to regulations made by the Board of Trade in 
the interests of public safety. The advantage of this 
relatively free system of railway building and manage- 
ment is that it secures efficient and progressive methods. 
Most of the improvements in operation and in traffic 
management have had their origin in one of these two 
countries. The disadvantage attendant upon this system 
is that the courts are reluctant to exercise the right of 
regulation, except on old and traditional lines, and that 
in the face of new business methods the public may 
be inadequately protected. There is also this further 
disadvantage, that in the gradual progress of consolidation 
railway companies take upon themselves the aspect of large 
monopolies, of whose apparently unrestricted power the 
public is jealous. As a result of these difficulties there 
has been, both in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States, a progressive increase of legislative interference 
with railways. In the former the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1854 specially prohibited preferences, either 
in facilities or in rates. The Regulation of Railways Act 
of 1873 provided for a Railway Commission, which should 
be so constituted as to take cognizance of cases on the 
investigation of which the courts were reluctant to enter. 
Finally, the legislation of 1888 put into the hands of a 
reorganized Railway Commission and of the Board of 


Trade powers none the less important in principle because 
their action has been less in its practical eft'ect than 
the advocates of active control demanded. In the United 
States the years from 1870 to 1875 witnessed sweeping 
and generally ill-considered legislation (“Granger” Acts) 
concerning railway charges thj’oughout the Mississippi 
valley; while the years from 1884 to 1887 were marked 
by more conservative, and for that reason more enforceable, 
Acts, which culminated in the Interstate Commerce Act, 
prohibiting personal discrimination and gradually restrict- 
ing discrimination between places, and jjroviding for a 
National Commission of very considerable power — not to 
speak of the pooling clause, which was extraneous to the 
general purpose of the Act, and has tended to defeat rather 
than strengthen its operation. An increased amount of 
attention has also been paid, both by the states and the 
government, to laws in the interests of public safety. 

2. Operation ^hy private companies, mider specific pro- 
visions of the Government authorities with regard to the 
method of its exercise, has been the policy consistently 
carried out in France, and less systematically and con- 
sistently in other countries under the domination of the 
Latin race. It was believed by its advocates that this 
system of prescribing the conditions of construction and 
operation of lines could promote public safety, prevent 
waste of capital, and secure passengers and shippers against 
extortionate rates. These expectations have been only 
partially fulfilled. Well trained as was the civil service 
of France, the effect of this supervision in deadening 
activity was sometimes more marked than in its effect in 
preventing abuse. Moreover, such a system of regulation 
almost necessarily carries with it a guarantee of monopoly 
to the various companies concerned, and not infrequently 
large gifts in the form of subsidies, for without such aid 
private capital will not submit to the special burdens 
involved. These rights, whether of monopoly or of sub- 
sidy, form a means of abuse in many directions. Where 
the Government is bad, they are a fruitful source of corrup- 
tion; even where it is good, they enable the companies 
to drive hard bargains with the public, and prevent the 
expected benefits of official control from being realized. 

3. State operation and ownership is a system which 
originated in Belgium at the beginning of railway enter- 
prise, and has been consistently carried out by the 
Scandinavian countries and by Hungary. Since 1860 it 
has been the policy of Australia. It has generally come 
to be that of Germany and, so far as the finances of 
the countries allow, of Austria and Russia ; British India 
also affords not a few examples of the same method. The 
theory of State ownership is excellent. So large a part of 
the railway charge is of the nature of a tax, that there seem 
to be h priori reasons for leaving the taxing powers in the 
hands of the agents of the Government. In practice its 
operation is far more uncertain. Whether the intelligence 
and efficiency of the officials charged by the State with 
the handling of its railway system will be sufficient to 
make them act in the interest of the public as fully as do 
the managers of private corporations, is a question whose 
answer can only be determined by actual experience in 
each case. If they fail to have these qualities, the com- 
plete monopoly which a Government enjoys, and the powers 
of borrowing which are furnished by the use of the public 
credit, increase instead of diminishing the danger of 
arbitrary action, unprogressiveness, and waste of capital. 
Even in matters like public safety it is by no means 
certain that Government authorities will do so weU as 
private ones. The question is one which practical railway 
men have long since ceased to argue on general principles : 
they recognize that the answer depends upon the respective 
degree of talent and integrity which characterize the busi- 
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ness community on the one hand and the Government 
officials on the other. 

Authoe-ITies. — On economics of construction and of operation, 
see Wellington, The Economic Theory of Bailimy Locati(m, 5tli 
edition, Kew York, 1896. On principles governing railway rates 
in ‘■'■eneral, and «pp<'‘i^cTlIv in England, see Acworth, The 
warn and the Tr; London, 1891. On comparative railway 
legislation and the principles governing it, see Hadley ^^Iroad 
Transoortatiiyn ; Ita History and Its Laws, New Yo^, 1885. On 
the history of railway legislation in England, see^ Cohn, Uiiter- 
siichimgeu iiber die Englische Eisenhahn^tolitik, Leipzig, 1^4-83. 
On practice concerning rates in continental Europe, see ULRICH, 
Has Eiscnbahntarifiuesm, Berlin, 1886. (Since this was published, 

■ Continental passenger rates have fallen. The French translation — 
Paris, 1898— gives Russian tariffs.) (a. T. H.) 

British Railway Legislation. 

The first thing a railway company in Great Britain has to do is 
to obtain a special or private Act of Parliament authorizing the 
construction of the line.’ Not that the mere laying or 
Construe^ -^vorking of a railway requires parliamentary sanction, so 
tIon» work does not interfere with other people’s 

rights and interests. An example of a railway built without any 
legislative authority is the little mountain railway from Llanberis to 
the summit of Snowdon, which was made by the owner of the land 
through which it passes. Such a railway has no statutory rights 
and no special obligations, and the owner of it is liable to be sued 
for creating a nuisance if the working of the line interferes with 
the comfort of those residing in the neighbourhood. "When, how- 
ever, a company desires to construct a Tine on a commercial scale, 
to acquire land compulsorily, to divert rivers and streams, to cross 
roads either on the level or by means of bridges, to pass near 
houses, to build tunnels or viaducts, and to execute all the other 
works incidental to a railway, and to work the line when^ com- 
pleted without interference, it is essential that the authority of 
Parliament should be obtained. The company therefore promotes 
a Bill, which is considered first by select committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament, and afterwards by the two Houses them- 
selves, during which period it faces the opposition, if any, of rival 
concerns, of local authorities, and of hostile landowners. If this is 
successfully overcome, and the proposals meet with the approval of 
Parliament, the Bill is passed, and after securing the Royal Assent, 
becomes an Act of Parliament. The company is then free to pro- 
ceed with the work of construction, and at once becomes subject to 
various general Acts, such as the Companies Clauses Act, which 
affects £ill joint-stock companies incorporated by any Special Act ; 
the Land Clauses Act, which has reference to all companies having 
IDOwexa to acquire land compulsorily; the Railway Clauses Act, 
which imposes certain conditions on all railways alike (except light 
railways) ; the various Reeulation of Railways Acts ; the Garners 
Protection Act ; Acts for the conveyance of mails, parcels, troops ; 
Acts relating to telegraphs to the conveyance of worlcmen, and 
to the housing of the labouring classes ; and several others which 
it is unnecessary to specify. From the early days of railways 
Parliament has also been careful to provide for the safety of the 
public by inserting in the general or special Acts definite conditions, 
and by laying upon the Board of Trade the duty of protecting the 
public using a railway. 

The first Act which has reference to the safety of passengers is 
the Regulation of Railways Act of 1842, which obliges every rail- 
giv® iioHce to the Board of Trade of 
tioS, intention to open the railway for passenger traffic, 

and places upon that public department the duty of 
inspecting the line before the opening of it takes place. If the 
officer appointed by the Board of Trade should, after inspection of 
the railway, report to the department that in his opinion “the 
opening of the same would be attended with danger to the public 
using the same, by reason of the incompleteness of the works or 
permanent way, or the insufficiency of the establishment for work- 
ing such railway,” it is lawful for the department to direct the 
company to postpone the opening of the line for any period not 
exceeding one month at a time, the process being repeated from 
month to month as often as may be necessary. The company m 
liable to a fine of twenty pounds a day if it should open the 
line in contravention of such order or direction. The inspections 
made by the officers of the Board of Trade under this Act are 
vey complete : the permanent way, bridges, viaducts, tunnels, 
and other works are caref^y examined ; all iron or steel girders 
are tested ; stations, including platforms, stairways, waiting-rooms, 
etc., are inspected; and the signalling and “interlocking’' are 
thoroughly overhauled. A code of requirements in regard to the 
opening of new railways has been drawn up by the department 
for the guidance of railway companies, and as the special cireum- 
etancea of each line are considered on their ments, it rarely 
happens that the department finds it necessary to prohibit the 


opening of a new railway. The Regulation of Railways Act of 
1871 extends the provisions of the above Act to the ojicniiig of 
“any additional line of railway, deviation line, station, junction, 
or crossing on the level” which forms a portion of or is connected 
with a passenger railway, and which lias been constructed sub- 
sequently to the inspection of it. This Act further defines the 
duties and powers of the inspectors of the Board of Trade, and 
also authorizes the Boaid to dispense with the notice which the 
previous Act requires to be given prior to the opening of any 
railway or part of it. 

It may be remarked that neither of these Acts confers on the 
Board of Trade any power to inspect a railway after it has once 
been opened, unless and until some addition or alteration, such as 
defined in the last-named Act, has been made, '\^'^llen a lino lias 
once been inspected and passed, it lies with the company to main- 
tain it in accordance with the standard of efficiency it originally 
possessed, but no express statutory obligation to do so is imposed 
upon the company, and whether it does so or not tlio Board of 
Trade cannot interfere. 

The Act of 1871 further renders it obligatory upon every railway 
company to send notice to the Board of Trade in the case of (1) 
any accident attended with loss of life or personal 
injury to any person whatsoever; (2) any collision 
where one of the trains is a passenger train ; (3) any ^^cidenis. 
passenger train or part of such train leaving the rails ; 

(4)^any other accident likely to have causedloss of life or personal 
injury, and specified on that ground by any order made from lime 
to time by the Board of Trade. The department is aiitliori-zed, on 
receipt of such report, to direct an inquiry to bo nuidt^ into tlio 
cause of any accident so reported, and the inspector .‘ippoiiM.e(l 
to make the inquiry is given power to enter any railway promises 
for the purposes of his inquiry, and to summon any person 
engaged upon the railway to attend the impiiry as a wit,iu*.ss, 
and to require the production of all books, pajiors, ami 
documents which he considers important lor the jmrpose. 
The inspector, after making his investigation, is ri‘quiveiL to 
make a report to the Board of Trade as to the causes of llit^ 
accident and the circumstances attending the same, witli any 
observations on the subject which ho dooms right, ami the Hoard 
“shall cause every such report to be made public in siicli manm*r 
as they think expcdient.»” The usual mode of publishing siudi 
reports is to forward them to railway companies comjorm'd, as w<‘U 
as to the press, and on a]>]ilieation to any one clsiii who is in- 
terested. The reports aro subsequently imdudod in a Blue- 
book and presented to Bai'liamcnt. It should bt» noted that 
although the inspecting officer may in his report inak(t any n^eoin- 
mendations that ho may think fit with a view to guarding against 
any similar accident occurring in tile futunj, no power is givim to 
the Board of Trade, or to any other authority, to eonip<d any rail- 
way comiiany to adojit such reconmiondationa. This omission is 
sometimes held to be an error, but as a fact it is an advantagi*. 
The moral effect of the report, with the criticisms of llu* company’s 
methods and recommendations appended thereto, is great, and* it 
rarely happens that a company refuses to adoj>t, or at any t*> 
test, the recommendations so made. If on the other hand tint 
company is of opinion that the suggestions of the insjiectlng officer 
are not likely to jirovo beneficial, or arc for any nnison unadvis- 
able, it is at liberty to rqjcct them, the responsibility of doing so 
resting entirely upon itself. The clfoct of this latitude is to giv<» 
the company ample discretion in the matter, and to enable t,lm 
Act of Parliament to bo administered and tho object of it to 
be attained without undue interforeuoo. 

In 1889 a very important Act was passed placsing upon the 
Board of Trade tho obligation to (sail upon railway companies 
throughout the United Kingdom (1) to adojit upon _ 
all passenger linos the “block” system of working; 

(2) to “interlock” their points and signals; (3) to fit all trains 
carrying passengers with some form of automatic continuous brake. 
Prior to this some companies had, to a certain extent, domt tljcse 
things, but few, if any, wore completely equipped in these re.sp(‘cis. 
A reasonable period was afforded them, according to cin-umstamM-s. 
to comply with these requirtsmonts, and at tho present time tho 
work IS practically complete. In this respect tho lines of tlio 
United Kingdom arc far ahead of those of any other country, anti 
a diminution of accidents, particularly of collisions, has rosulti'd 
therefrom. America is now following tho lead thus 8t*t. and all 
the most important lines in the United States have adapted hlotik 
working and interlocking, but a great deal still remains to Ik* donc- 
In certain respects, on the other hand, America has gone further 
than the United Kingdom, ospecially in tho matter of automatht 
signalling, and in the operating of points and simials by electrical 
power or axr-prossure instead of manual labour. In America, also, 
It is the custom to fit freight trains with an automatic coutinuoiw 
brake, whereas in the United Kingdom this appliance is reciuired 
passenger trains, and in feet is not 
fitted to goods and mineral trains except in one or two isolated 
instances. 
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The above-named Acts enable the Board of Trade to take all the 
necessary steps to ensure that the safety of passenger trains is 
sufficiently guarded. More recently legislation has been passed to 
safeguard the lives and interests of railway servants. In 1893 an 
Act was passed by Parliament giving the Board power 
to interfere if or when representations are made to 
them by or on behalf of any servant or class of servants 
of a railway company that the hours of work are unduly long, or 
do not provide sufficient intervals of uninterrupted rest between 
the periods of duty, or sufficient relief in respect of Sunday duty. 
In such cases the company concerned may, after inquiry, be called 
upon to submit such a schedule of the hours during which the 
or men are employed as will bring those hours within limits 
which appear to the department reasonable. In the event of the 
company failing to comply with the demands of the depart- 
ment, the latter is empowered to refer the case to the Railway 
and Canal Commissioners, who form a special Court constituted 
by the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888, for deciding, 
among other things, questions relating to rates and charges, 
for protecting traders from undue charges and undue prefer- 
ence, for regulating questions of traffic, and for deciding certain 
disputes between railway companies and the public. The Commis- 
sioners are then empowered to deal with the matter, and if “ a 
railway company fail to comply with any order made by the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners, or to enforce the provisions of 
any schedule ” approved by them, it is liable to a fine of a hundred 
pounds for eveiy day during which the default continues. This 
Act hasi been the means of effecting a considerable reduction in 
the hours worked by railway men on certain railways, and no 
case has yet arisen in which a reference to the Commissioners has 
been necessary. Such modifications of the hours of work have not 
only been beneficial to the men, but have improved the discipline 
of the staff and the punctuality and regularity of the train service, 
particularly in respect of the goods trains. 

The Notice of Accidents Act of 1884, which obliges employers 
of labour to report to the Board of Trade, when ‘ ‘ there occurs 
in any employment” as defined by the schedule of the Act, 

* ‘ any accident which causes to any person employed therein, 
either loss of life of such bodily injury as to prevent him on 
any one of the three working days next after the occurrence of 
the accident from being employed for five hours on his ordinary 
work,” affects railways in course of construction, but not, as a 
rule, otherwise. 

Although the administration of the above-mentioned Acts of 
Parliament has had a beneficial effect upon the safety of the public, 
Safetv at enabled an enormous volume of traffic to be 

handled with celerity, punctuality, and absence of risk, 
serv s. during recent years come to notice that the 

number of casualties among railway servants is still unduly great, 
and in 1899 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the 
causes of the numerous accidents, fatal and non-fatal, to railway 
men. As a consequence of the report of this Commission the Rail- 
way Employment (Prevention of Accidents) Act of 1900 was passed, 
putting upon the Board of Trade the duty of making such rules 
as they think fit with respect to any of the subjects mentioned in 
the schedule to this Act, with the object of reducing or removing 
the dangers and risks incidental to railway service.” Rules may 
also be made in respect to other matters besides those mentioned 
in the schedule, and companies may be called upon to adopt or 
reject, as the case may be, any appliance, the use or disuse of 
which may be considered desirable in the interest of the men. 
Before, however, the rules so made become binding upon the com- 
panies, the latter have the right of appealing against them to the 
Railway Commissioners. Eailure to comply with any of the rules 
renders a company “liable for each offence, on conviction under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, 
or in the case of a continuiug offence to a fine not exceeding ten 
pounds for every day during which the offence continues^ after 
conviction.” Rules drafted by the Board of Trade under this Act 
came into force on the 8th of August 1902, the subjects referred to 
being (1) labelling of waggons; (2) movements of waggons by 
propping and tow-roping ; (3) power-brakes on engines ; (4) lighting 
of stations and sidings ; (5) protection of points, rods, &c. ; (6) 
construction and protection of gauge-glasses; (7) arrangement of 
tool-boxes, &c., on engines ; (8) provision of brake-vans for trains 
upon running lines beyond the limits of stations ; (9) protection to 
permanent-way men when relaying or repairing permanent way. 
The final settlement of a rule requiring brake-levers to be fitted 
on both sides, of goods- waggons was, however, deferred, owing to 
objections raised by certain of the railway companies. 

Other Acts which are of importance in connexion witli accidents 
are the Accidents Compensation Act of 1846 ; the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880, and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1897. 

The public Acts of Parliament referring to British railways are 
collected in BlGa’s General Mailway Acts. (h A. Y ) 


Statistics of Accidents. 

The railway companies of Great Britain ai’e, as stated above, 
obliged by the Act of 1871 to give the Board of Trade notice of 
certain kinds of accidents occurring on their lines. Some of these 
kinds are explicitly mentioned in the Act, but with regard to 
requiring notice of others, the Board of Trade has a discretionary 
power. This it has exercised from time to time, and its general 
orders now in force specify, as requiring notice, accidents (1) as 
regards the locomotive powder and rolling-stock, such as the 
bursting of engine-boilers and failui’es of axles, wheels, tyres, and 
other parts of locomotive engines, • tenders, or vehicles ; (2) as 
regards the permanent way and works, such as tlie failure of rails, 
bridges, tunnels, viaducts, &c. ; and (3) miscellaneous accidents to 
rolling-stock and permanent way, such as trains coming into 
collision with the gates of level-crossings and other obstructions 
on the lines, &c. 

Accidents to trains, such as collisions and derailments, may be 
divided into two classes, namely, those caused by defective con- 
struction or maintenance of the permanent way, works, 
and rolling-stock, and those caused by mistakes or 
negligence on the part of the employes of the railway 
companies ; to these must be added a few cases that arise from 
unavoidable causes, such as obstacles falling on the rails, or the 
expansion of rails through excessive heat. The improvements in 
safety appliances on the railways have much reduced the number 
of serious accidents to trains, and the following summary (Table V.) 
of the cases into which it was found necessary to order inquiries W 
the inspecting officers of the Board of Trade, divided into periods 
of five years, shows to what extent such reduction has taken place 
since 1871 : — 


Table V. 


Number of inquiries held by inspecting 
officers of the Board of Trade into accidents to 
trains during successive periods of five years, 
and total number of miles open for ti'affic at end 
of each period of five years. 

Period. 

Number of 
Inquiries. 

Miles open at 
End of Period. 

1871 to 1875 

996 

16,658 

1876 „ 1880 

621 

17,938 

1881 „ 1886 

488 

19,169 

1886 „ 1890 

303 

20,073 

1891 „ 1895 

266 

21,174 

1896 „ 1900 

290 

21,855 


These accidents may be divided into the classes shown in 
Table YI. 


Table VI. 


Class of Accident. 

1871- 

1876. 

1876- 

1880. 

1881- 

1886. 

1886- 

1890. 

1891- 

1896 

1896- 

1900. 

A. From engines or vehicles meeting with 
obstructions, or leaving the rails in 
consequence of obstructions, or from 
defects in connexion with the per- 
manent way or works .... 

B. From boiler explosions, failures of 
axles, wheels, or tyres, or from other 
defects in the rolling-stock . 

96 

86 

78 

44 

40 

i 

27 

88 

60 

40 

26 

18 

9 

C. From trains entering stations at too 
great speed 

16 

26 

40 

36* 

44 

30 

D. From collisions between engines and 
trains following one another on the 
same line of rails, excepting at junc- 
tions, stations, or sidings 

68 

27 

23 

8 

13 

18 

E. From collisions at junctions 

F. From collisions within fixed signals at 

stations or sidings 

107 

67 

47 

27 

26 

38 

394 

223 

102 

112 

101 

125’ 

G. From oollisions between engines or 
trains meeting in opposite directigns . 

H. From collisions at levd-crossings of 

two railways 

I. From engines or trains being wrongly 

run or turned into sidings or otherwise, 
through facing-points . . . * . 

23 

9 

7 

19 

4 

2 

5 

1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

124 

87 

45 

20 

11 

8 

J, On inclines (trains) .... 

46 

33 

10 

10 

5 

11 

E. Misc^aueous ..... 

29 

3 

6 

2 

4 

21 


The principal improvements which have tended to the reduction: 
of most of the classes of accidents shown in the preceding table 

s. vin. — 18 
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are the adoptioa of the block system, of mterlotog porete «md 

signals, and of continuous autoniatio teakra, all of 

Board of Trade ^vas empowered to order bjr tlie Regulation of 

^The*OTMiLtlncM which contributed to the areidrate 

into aie shown in the following summery (Table Til.) , but it 

must be borne in mind that as a large number of the 

arose from more than one of the circutcatanMS enunieij,ted, this 

summaiy sho-ws an excess over the actual number of accidents : 

Table WII. 


Circumstances contributing 
to the Accidents. 


1871- 

1875. 


Defective rolling-stock or failures of 
apparatus of rolling-stock . . • 

Defective road or -works signalling and 
safety apparatus, &c. . . ■ . . * 

Insufficient or defective accommodation 
for the requirements of the traffic 
Insufficient establishment, long liours, 
ine^erienced servants, or want of 
proper supervision . . > • 

Defective systems for securing intervals 
between trains . . . . . 

Negligence, wantof care, and mistakes of 
officers and servants .... 
Poggy or stormy weather . . . . 


lisre-l 

1S80. 


174 

412 

120 

187 

2X2 

740 


jisai-; 

1885. 


232 

276 

51 

125 


459 

47 


I1S86-I 

1890. 


1891- 


1896-1 

1900. 


53 


17 

34 

8 

38 

11 

244 

30 


In the accidents that occurred to trains, the loss of life and 
personal injury to passengers was as shown in TaTile VIII : — 


Accidents to passengers from causes other ila.a.n Accidents 
accidents to the trains in which they were travelling to 
for the years 1876, 1880, 1885, and 1890-1901 hvq passen£ers, 
shown in Table IX : — 

Table IX. 


Year. 

From Accidents 
in connexion with 
the Movement of 
Trains, Railway 
Carriages, &c. 

From Accidents 
on Railway 
Premises not iii 
connexion with 
the RIovement of 
Trains, &c. 

Total. 

Silled. 

Injured. 

Kdled. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1875 






117 

594 ' 

1880 


114 

709 

4 

204 

118 

913 

1885 


96 

693 

5 

223 

101 

916 

1890 


100 

865 

3 

359 

103 

1224 

1891 


98 

737 

8 

.266 

106 

1003 

1892 


108 

747 

12 

33C 

120 

1083 

1893 


89 

737 

7 

312 

96 

10‘i9 

1894 


101 

821 

4 

323 

105 

1144 

1895 


78 

710 

4 

297 

82 

1007 

1896 1 


88 

11981 

5 

. 515^ 

93 

1713* 

1897 


116 

131S 

2 

586 

117 

1901 

1898 


128 

1238 

9 

489 

187 

1727 

1899 

. 

141 

1467 

10 

617 

151 

2071 

1900 


119 

1563 

7 

024 

126 

2187 

1901 


135 

1669 

23 

680 

158 

2319 


Table VIII. 


Tear. 

JTumi)er of Pas- 
sengers EUled 
and Injured 
from Accidents 
to Trains. 

Number 
of Passenger 
Journeys Ex- 
clusive of 
Journeys hy 
Season-Tio'ket 
Holders). 

Proportion of Soiled and Injured 
to Number carried. 

KiUed.' 

Injured. 

Billed. 

Injured. 

1874 

86 

1613 

4?7,840,411 

lin 6,566,284 

1 ia 296,248 

1876 

17 

1212 

606,976,234 

1 „ 29,882,078 

1 „ 418,296 

1876 

38 

1279 

538,287,295 

1 „ 14,165,455 

1 „ 420,865 

1877 

11 

664 

551,593,654 

1 „ 50,144,876 

1 „ 880,713 

1878 

24 

1173 

565,024,456 

1 „ 23,542,685 

1 „ 481,692 

1879 

75 

602 

662,732,890 

1 „ 7,503,105 

1 „ 984,772 

1880 

29 

904 

603,885,025 

1 „ 20,828,566 

1 „ 668,013 

1881 

23 

987 

622,160,000 

1 „ 27,050,485 

1 „ 630,864 

1882 

18 

803 

654,838,295 

1 „ 36,379 905 

1 „ 815,489 

1883 

11 

662 

683,718,137 

1 „ 62,156,194 

1 „ 1,032,806 

1884 

31 

864 

694,991,860 

1 „ 22,419,092 

1 „ 804,388 

1885 

6 

436 

697,218,031 

1 „ 116,202,171 

1 „ 1,599,112 

1886 

8 

616 

725,584,390 

1 „ 90,698,049 

1 „ 1,179,812 

1887 

25 

538 

733,670,000 

1 „ 29,346,800 

1 „ 1,363,699 

1888 

11 

694 

742,499,164 

1 „ 67,580,000 

1 „ 1,250,565 

1889 

88 

1016 

776,183,073 

1 „ 8,808,875 

1 „ 762,976 

1890 

18 

496 

817,744,046 

1 „ 45,430,224^ 

1 „ 1,648,677 

[^891 

5 

875 

845,463,668 

1 „ 169,092,733 

1 „ 966,244 

1892 

21 

601 

864,435,388 

1 „ 41,163,689 

1 „ 1,438,328 

1893 

17 

484 

878,177,052 

1 „ 51,363,856 

1 „ 1,804,084 

1894 

16 

347 

911,412,926 

1 „ 56,963,307 

1 „ 2,626,550 

1895 

5 

399 

929,770,909 

1 „ 185,954,182 

1 „ 2,380,253 

1896 

5 

888 

980,339,433 

1 196,067,887 

1 „ 2,626,648 

1897 

18 

324 

1,080,420,201 

1 „ 57,245,667 

1 „ 3,180,309 

1898 

25 

632 

1,062,911,118 

1 „ 42,516,446 

1 „ 1,681,821 

1899 

14 

693 

1,106,691,991 

1„ 79,049,426 

1 „ 1,696,968 

1900 

16 

863 

1,142,276,686 

11 „ 71,392,293 

1 „ 1,823,611 

1901 

, 

0 

476 

1,172,396,900 

' 

1 „ 2,463,017 


Trom this table ^ it will l>e seen .that no deaths occurred to 
passengers from co^sions, derailinente, &c,, on Ihe railways of the 
United Kingdona in the^ year 190!1. The two a.ccidents involving 
the greatest loss of life in the period covered by the table were (D 
the Tay Bridge disaster, which occurred in 1879, when, owing to 
the failure of the bridge while a train was passing over it during 
a gale, the train was thrown inlx) the water and 73 passengers 
lost th^r lives ; and (2) the terrible accident at Armagh in 
1889, when the rear portion of a passenger train ran back down 
^hieline and came into collision with a following passenger 
tram, causing the death of 80 passengers, and injury to 262 


1 Ill the year 1896 an Order of the Board of Triwlo under the 

Regulation of Railways Act 1871, laying down more stringent rcirulatioijs 
for reporting non -fatal accidents, came into force. By this Onler (com- 
panies arc required to report all cases of injury to passongfW. Tht‘ prin- 
cipal causes of accidents to passengers lii this chvss are from falling butwccii 
trains and platforms or on the ballast when entering or ahghtinp from trains 
in motion, from falling off platforms or out of trains, from houig run ovx'r 
-when crossing the lines at stations, and from falling whcMi uHuuriding or 
descenclingf steps at stations. 

Taking the figures for 1901, the total risk to passwigors from 
the tiuie they entered the premises of the railway ooun>uny until 
their departure therefrom was — Totai 

Fatal accidents . • . 1 in 7,420,227 risk to 

ITon- fatal accidents . . • 1 415,007 pmscertgers* 

This calculation, like those previously given in tho above tabl<».s, 
does not take into account the journeys made by holchu’S of se-asou- 
tiekets, of which 1,879,136 were issued in 1901, as the muaber of 
journeys made by tho holders cannot be CHtiiuatod It; is obvious 
that if an accurate estimate of theue journeys could be itiado, a large 
increase in the number of passenger journeys would bo shown, with 
a corresponding benefit to tho passenger when calculating liis ri.sk 
of accident. 

iN'otwithstanding the measures taken by tho railway compaiiicH 
for the protection of their seivants when on duty, and the eilbrta 
of the Government to reduce tho risks intiurrod by the Atseldenta 
men, tho number of accidents of this class continue ” 

to be high. Tho oifccts of the Rules issued by tho 
Board of Trade under the Railway Employment 
(Prevention of Accidents) Act of 1900 will, it is hoped, however, 
tend to the reduction of those accidents. Tho principal risks 
incurred by the men are those entailed }>y shunting oporatiims, 
and by the work of repairing or inmiccting the 
way while tho trafidc is in progress. The Rules issued by the 
Board of Trade are intended to miiiimizo those risks. Table X. 
shows tho number of accidents occurring to servants of tho 
companies in traffic operations, but a large number of slight 
accidents occur from causes in which the movement of thotrallUj is 
not concerned, and these are not included in tho two following 
tables (Tables X. and XL) 

The nmnber of i>erson8 employed by the railway corniianioa is 
known accurately for certain years only, namely, 1874, 1 884, 1HH9, 
1895, 1898, and 1901, but for the purposes of these tables it has 
been estimated for tho other years taken (estimated figures being 
printed in italics). 

The apparent sudden rise of the miuries in 1896 is duo to tho 
effect of the Board of Trade Order of October 1806, referred to in 
the note to Table IX. From the commoncoment of 1896 the 
companies were required to repoi’t non- fatal accidents to their 
wprants whenever they were such as to prevent the scarvaTit 
injured, on any one of the throe 'working days next after tlio 
accident, from being employed for five hours on his ordinary 
work. 
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Table X. 


Year. 

By Train 
Accidents. 

By Accidents 
on Railway s, 
exclusive of 
Train 
Accidents. 

Proportion of Acci- 
dents occurrini;: to 
Servants of Com- 
panies by Train and 
other Accidents to 
the whole Number 
employed. 

Total 
Numbers 
employed 
by the 
Railway 
Compames. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1874 . 

46 

271 

742 

2544 

lin 320 

lin 89 

250,000 

1875 . 

21 

239 

744 

3379 

1 „ iJ3U 

1 „ 70 

255,000 

1876 . 

28 

236 

645 

2364 

1 „ 386 

1 „ 100 

260,000 

1877 . 

22 

154 

620 

2000 

1 „ 4JA 

1 „ mj 

265,000 

1878 . 

15 

156 

529 

1847 

1 500 

1 „ 183 

270,000 

1879 . 

8 

118 

444 

1836 

1 „ 619 

1 „ m 

280,000 

1880 . 

23 

118 

523 

1962 

1 „ 531 

1 „ 139 

290,000 

1881 . 

19 

168 

502 

2278 

1 „ 576 

1 „ 123 

300,000 

1882 . 

21 

153 

532 

2423 

1 „ 570 

1 „ 122 

315,000 

1883 . 

11 

87 

543 

2373 

1 „ 596 

1 „ 134 

330,000 

1884 . 

23 

115 

523 

2204 

1 „ 634 

1 » 149 

346,426 

1885 . 

13 

81 

438 

2036 

1 „ 768 

1 „ 163 

3It6,U96 

1886 . 

4 

81 

421 

1929 

1 „ 81£ 

1 » m 


1887 . 

8 

109 

414 

1966 

1 „ SSI 

1 » 187 

SU6,k26 

1888 . 

7 

93 

389 

2100 

Iss 87k 

1 187 

3k6,m 

1889 . 

4 

117 

431 

2652 

1 „ 877 

1 » 138 

381,626 

1890 . 

12 

147 

487 

2975 

1 „ 705 

1 122 

381,626 

1891 . 

12 

154 

537 

3007 

1 „ 695 

1 „ 121 

381,626 

1892 . 

9 

92 

525 

2823 

1 „ 714 

1 „ 130 

$81,626 

1893 . 

10 

73 

450 

2558 

1 „ 8S9 

1 » lk5 

381,628 

1894 . 

6 

62 

473 

2649 

1 „ 796 

1 „ 140 

381,626 

1895 . 

12 

88 

430 

2566 

1 „ 1062 

1 „ 176 

465,112 

1896 . 

3 

153 

444 

3833 

1 „ 1040 

1 » 117 

A65,112 

1897 . 

9 

140 

501 

3989 

1 „ 913 

1 » 113 

A€5,lie 

1898 . 

16 

110 

488 

4039 

1 „ 1060 

1 „ 129 

534,141 

1899 . 

19 

196 

512 

4437 

1 „ 1006 

1 » 115 

5SU,lkl 

1900 . 

24 

180 

659 

4405 

1 „ 916 

1 „ 116 

S3U,m 

1901 . 

8 

156 

603 

4087 

1 » 1127 

1 135 

575,834 


Table XI. shows, for the year 1901, the risks incurred in the more 
important classes of railway service : — 


Table XL 


Class of Servants. 

Number 
Employed 
in 1901. 

Number of Ser- 
vants of Railway 
Companies Killed 
and Injured dur- 
ing the Year 1901. 

Proportion to the 
Number Employed. 



Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Stationinasters 
Brakesmen and 

8,103 

2 

23 

lin 4051 

1 in 352 

goods-guards . 
Permanent-way 

15,708 

42 

845 

1„ 374 

1 „ 18 

men . 

66,621 

121 

149 

1» 551 

1 „ 447 

Gatekeepers . 
Engine-drivers 

3,507 

3 

6 

1 „ 1169 

1 „ 584 

25,556 

26 

342 

1 „ 983 

1 „ 76 

Porters 

55,276 

45 

572 

1 „ 1228 

1 » 97 

Shunters . ‘. 

10,841 

41 

650 

1„ 264 

1 „ 17 

Firemen 

24,083 

24 

496 

DKESEl 

1 » 49 

Inspectors . 

6,772 

7 

19 

1„ 967 

1 „ 356 

Guards (passenger) 
Pointsmen and sig- 

7,291 

8 

122 

1„ 911 

1 „ 60 

nalmen a. 

28,496 

12 

70 

1 „ 2377 

1 „ 407 

Labourers . ' 
Ticket collectors 

53,282 

33 

153 

1 „ 1615 

1 5, 348 

and examiners . 

3,642 

1 

. 17 

1 „ 3642 

1 ,, 214 

Mechanics . 

81,440 1 

18 

26 

1 „ 4524 

1 » 140 

Other classes 

185,216 ^ 

108 

724 

1 „ 1716 

1 „ 266 

Total . 

575,834 

491 

4214 

1 u? 1173 

1 in 137 


Table XIL 


Year. 

Number of 

Persons 
Killed at 
Level- 
Crossings. 

Number of 

Persons 
Injured at 
Level- 
Crossings. 

Year. 

Number of 
Persons 
Killed at 
Level- 
Crossings. 

Number of 
Persons 
Injured at 
Level- 
Crossings. 

1875 

66 

41 

I { 

65 

33 

1880 

74 

30 


61 

27 

1885 

58 

21 

B Sr fl 

80 , 

25 

1890 

83 

35 


64 

27 

1891 

66 

31 


60 

22 

1892 

77 

21 


63 

35 

1893 

55 

30 

*1 H 

55 

26 

1894 

80 

31 

Bl 




The number of accidents to persons making use of level-crossings 
over the railways does not show any aiipreciable diminution in the 
25 years from 1875 to 1901, although improvements 
have been made by the provision of foot-bridges or 
subways at many busy places where the level- crossings 
were previously the only means of crossing the line, and in other 
cases by the provision of signals interlocked with the gates. The 
numbers of persons killed and injured while passing over level- 
crossings in certain years are shown in Table XII. 

The remaining classes of accidents on railways are those which 
occur to trespassers on the railways, of whom 282 were killed and 
154 injured in 1901 ; those which occur to persons transacting 
business at railway stations and sidings (principally traders* ser- 
vants engaged in obtaining or delivering goods), 17 of whom were 
killed and 122 injured in 1901 ; and those that occur to persons 
who can neither be described as being on business or trespassing, 
of whom 24 were killed and 28 injured in 1901. In addition, 144 
persons committed suicide by placing themselves in front of trains 
in 1901, and 17 persons were injured while apparently attempting 
to commit suicide in the same manner. The number of suicides 
is slightly in excess of the average number for preceding years. 

In the United States of America the figures of accidents are now 
reported under an Act of Congress, approved on the 3rd March 
1901, which requires that “common carriers engaged a ta + 
in interstate commerce make full reports of all 
accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission by ^ 
a monthly repoii: under oath, of all collisions of trains, 
or where any train or part of a train leaves the track, and of all 
accidents which may occur to its passengers or employes while in 
the service of such common earner and actually on duty.” The 
reports rendered in accordance with this Act are apparently more 
complete than those hitherto furnished, but the requirements of 
the Act do not include accidents at level - crossings. For the 
second six months of 1901 it appears that 108 passengers were 
killed and 1999 injured in accidents to trains, and 87 were killed 
and 1510 injured in other accidents. The number of employes 
killed was 1343, and 17,213 were injured. Compared with the 
accidents in the United Kingdom lor the same period of six 
months the relative figures are given in Table XIII. : — 


Table XIII. 



United States of 
America. 

United Kingdom. | 


Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Passengers 

195 

mm 

80 


Servants . 

1343 

286 



The latest proportions given for the United States are for the 
year ending 30th June 1900, as shown in the Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ; these are compared with the British 
figures for the year ending 31st December 1900 in Table XIV : — 


Table XIV. 



United States. 

United Kingdom. | 
1 


Killed. 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 


1 lin 

1 2,316,648 

j- 1 in 399 

1 in 
139,740 

lin 26 

1 in 

8,461,309 

1 in 916 

lin 

470,848 

1 in 116 


The differences between the mileage of the railways, the numbers 
of passengers carried, and the numbers of employes in the two 
countries in the year 1900 are shown in Table XV. It will 


Table XV. 



United States. 
Year ending 80th 
June 1900. 

United Kingdom. 
Year ending 31st 
December 1000. 

Mileage pf railways 

Number of passengers carried 
in 12 months 

Number of employes 

198,345 

576,865,230 

1,017,653 

22,078 

1,142,276,686 

576,884 
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be noticed that while the mileage and n^ber of employes is 
higher in the L'nited States tlian in the United ^gdom, the 
number of passengers carried is higher m the United Km^om. 

The number of persons killed and injured at level-crossings (not 
including those described as employ^ and trespassers) o58 killed 
and 1090 injured in the year ending 30th *g™st 

59 killed and 29 injured in the same period in the United ILingdom. 

(h. a. y.) 


Financial Organization. 

Before considering the general metliod of financial 
organization of railway companies, it is important to note 
the attitude taken up by the State toward their constiruc- 
tion. In the United States public policy encourages the 
free building of lines by providing, under general^ laws, that 
any body of citizens may become incorporated in order to 
locate a railway, expropriate the necessary land, a,nd pro- 
ceed with construction and operation, the sole preliminary 
being that evidence must be shown of hona fides by a 
most modest subscription of capital. The effect of this 
legislation has been to make the railway a highly com- 
petitive business, subject from the investor’s point of view 
to the extra hazards which must necessarily attend on 
capital engaged in fierce competition. From the point of 
view of the public, the policy mentioned has resulted in 
the multiplication of lines, and consequent cheap rates of 
service, together with wide development of territory. In 
the other countries of the world, where Government sanc- 
tion has to be obtained for each undertaking, after proof 
not only of the ability of promoters to further the enter- 
prise, but also of its present necessity and probable profit- 
able conduct, the result is to surround capital with greater 
safeguards, but at some sacrifice of public benefit. 

Some economic and gitosz-political questions of import- 
ance may arise as the pressure of continuous high rates 
threatens to handicap a given region in the commercial 
race. For instance, in the United States the so-called 
“Granger” movement by the farmers was an important 
political force for some years. As the product of the farm 
depended largely on export values, it followed that the 
producers in the far interior found the cost of transporta- 
tion to the sea a heavy burden, and largely disproportionate 
to the charge upon their competitors nearer to the shore. 
The progress of competition between rival carriers finally 
afforded a natural solution of this difficulty, by the reduc- 
tion brought about in the rates of freight nntil a point 
was reached where it bore small proportion to the value 
of the article transported. But in cases where the same 
difficulty presents itsdf vrith a governmental concession 
practically precluding competition in rates, the aggrieved 
citizen naturally turns to the State for redress. This 
situation is begianing to assert itself in the Argentine 
Republic, in the British colonies, and to some extent in 
England itself. 

The financial organization of railways began in various 
countries on substantially identical lines where it was, 
proposed to build under private corporations. The shares 
of the corporation, after being paid for, carried no further 
liability, and the capital thus raised by subscription was 
augmented by borrowing under powers conferred by legisla- 
tion or clmrter. Financial developments, however, soon 
assumed different forms in the different countries. In Great 
Britain and on the Continent borrowing powers were 
granted in very limited degree, generally for only one-fourth 
of the capital, and the debenture, or other obligation repre- 
senting the authorized debt, became esteemed as a security 
of the highest character for investment. In the United 
States, on the other hand, borrowing powers were ex^cis^d 
for the most part under general laws and without limitation, 
so that often all the actual capital for building a railway 
was raised by forms of debt, while the share capital was 


issued solely for contractors’ profit, and afforded no guaran- 
tee or margin for protection of indebtedness. The latter, 
therefore, became necessarily a much more precarious form 
of security for the investor, and large losses ensued to the 
public, both in the United States and in Europe, by 
reason of a confused belief that bonds or debentures indi- 
cated in each community an identical security, whereas 
the case was quite otherwise. In the former country, as 
has been above pointed out, the existing conditions of free 
competition call for the same examination on the i)ai*t of 
an investor into individual conditions and environment 
as would be needful in respect to any other competitive 
industry. As rates have fallen, it has como to pass, 
particularly in the United States, that a complete re- 
habilitation of the plant has been gradually forced upon 
all the railways of the country. As the cost of hauling a 
large train-load is proportionately much less than of hauling 
a small one, the efforts of managers have been directed to 
increasing the carrying capacity of their trains. Heroin is 
the explanation of the demands for new capital on a great 
scale by the older railway comijanies, which otherwise 
would presumably have reached the approximate limit of 
capita] requirements. Hence, also, arose the ])olicy now 
general in the United States of devoting a greater or less 
proportion of net revenues to payment for permanent im- 
provements, instead of dividing them amongst the share- 
holders, a policy which has excited much criticism among 
British holders of American shares, but which American 
opinion has accepted as being for the best interest of 
shareholders, inasmuch as it gives assurance of greater 
stability under the stress of commercial fiuctuations. 

The tendency to amalgamate connecting systems of 
railway has had a marked stimulus in late years, by reason 
of the economies in operation and the advantages in con- 
duct of traffic accruing from the extension of lines under 
one control. A certain jealousy is exhibited in some 
public quarters lest a centralized power thus vested over 
a great number of employes should lead to political 
abuses in a country whore manhood suffrage ]>revails, but 
it is to the credit of those controlling su(di gnsat exetntiive 
I)owers that they seem to have been exercised, on the 
whole, wisely and in tlio public interest. 

The peculiar status of the railway, in modern life makes 
it of equal interest to the investor, the employe, and the 
political economist. It will bo found that the ])Ost end is 
subserved for each of these by all dovolopiuent whi<!h 
tends to secure the maximum of service at thes minimum 
of cost. By such infiuences will bo created that volume 
and diversity of human industry which affords tlm best 
guarantee for the welfare of the individual and of the 
State. To this end the modern railway has 'proved itself 
an instrument of greater efficiency than any other, or 
perhaps than all others combined, as witness iii the United 
States the growth in tonnage from 72,000,000 tons in 
1870 to 975,000,000 tons in 1899, an increase of more 
than 1300 per cent (j, on.) 

Railway Constbuotion. 

The,princix>les of railway construction doscrihed in the 
ninth edition of tliis Encyclopiedia rt'.main true, and most 
of the essential facts there told iu*.(».d no modification. 
The changes are m detail. 

The tendency of time is to unify the gauge in eacdi 
count:^ and, generally speaking, in tho world, though pro- 
cess in that direction is not without intorrup- 
tion. In France, for example, at tho en<l of 
1898 there were 26,044 miles of railway, and of this 
amount 2490 miles were of narrow gauge, viz., 1 metre, 
0'80 metre, and 0*60 metre, while 870 miles of narrow gauge 
were in course of construction. In British India A.l>ant 
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42 per cent, of the total mileage is built to metre gauge or 
less, while the standard is 5 teet 6 inches, and the metre 
gauge lines are added to year by year. In the British 
colonies generally the gauge of 3 feet 6 inches may be 
called standard j but throughout the world the gauge of 
4 feet inches is much more used than any other, and is 
increasing in far greater ratio. In North America 4 feet 
8^ inches has become almost universal, except for small 
industrial railways and some short lines for local traffic, 
chiefly in mountainous country. The long lines of 3 feet 
gauge have generally been converted, or a third rail has 
been laid, permitting interchange of vehicles. The gauges 
of 5 feet and more have disappeared. A considerable 
number of lines use 4 feet 9 inches j but cars run freely | 
from this gauge to the lines of 4 feet 8^ inches gauge, ! 
and back again. The commercial importance of this free | 
interchange of cars is now the controlling fact in deciding i 
on the gauge of a new railway, unless that railway is ' 
isolated by its geographical position. In Great Britain, 
also, the standard gauge is 4 feet 8-^ inches, and there 
railways are now built to other gauges only under excep- 
tional conditions ; the “broad gauge ” of 7 feet disappeared 
when the Great Western main line from London to 
Penzance was converted to standard gauge throughout its 
length on 20th-23rd May, 1892. In Ireland, however, 
the standard gauge is 5 feet 3 ipches; and perhaps it 
would have been better for all the countries of Europe 
and America had 5 feet 6 inches, or even 6 feet, been 
made the standard, since the physical Hmits of the power 
of locomotives and the ultimate carrying capacity of cars 
would not have been reached so soon. 

On the continent of Europe the standard gauge is 
generally 4 feet 8J inches, but in Kussia it is 5 feet, and 
in Spain 5 feet 5^ inches. In Prance, as in the United 
States, there are many miles of track of 4 feet 9 inches ; 
gauge ; but for traffic purposes this is not a break from the 
standard of 4 feet 8 J inches. The narrow-gauge railways 
of Prance have already been mentioned. In other Conti- ' 
nental countries there is also an important mileage of metre ; 
gauge, and even narrower, on lines of local or secondary ' 
importance. India had, in March 1900, 13,670 miles of ; 
railway of 5 feet 6 inches gauge, 9496 miles of metre gauge, ! 
and 598 miles of special gauges ; hence that country mil 
supply valuable comparative data for the study of the , 
efficiency and cost of working of broad and narrow gauge ' 
lines, and for such data the reader may be referred to the 
elaborate yearly reports of the Government of India. In | 
Australia the disadvantages of a break of gauge are already ! 
felt. In New South Wales the standard is 4 feet 8 J inches; 
but in Victoria, on the south, it is 5 feet 3 inches ; and in 
Queensland, on the north, it is 3 feet 6 inches. Obviously, 
as commerce between the states increases, the tax of a 
break of gauge at the frontier will become more serious, 
and for some years various commissioners of those states 
have urged the importance of one gauge. In New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and South Africa the gauge is 3 feet 
6 inches. In Lower Egypt the standard is 4 feet 8^ inches, 
but the line into the Egyptian Sudan is 3 feet 6 inches. 
The reasons for building the Sudan line to this gauge were 
weighty and sufficient; but the time will come when a 
struggling commerce will be taxed with the perpetual 
costs of a break of gauge. On the other hand, the South 
African railways are built to 3 feet 6 inches ; and if the 
so-called Gape-to-Cairo railway is ever completed, there 
will be one gauge from Upper Egypt to Cape Town. 

For sleepers (called cross-ties or ties in the United States) 
wood is the material still generally used. Metal is em- 
ployed for the purpose in a few countries where timber is 
scarce, or liable to destruction by white ants, and, also 
somewhat experimentally, on a considerable mileage on the 


continent of Europe ; but its use there is not increasing, 
and in the United States it is exceedingly limited. In 
England, Germany, and Prance at least 90 per cent, of 
the wooden sleepers are treated before they are 
laid, to preserve them from decay, and the same 
practice is foUow’ed to some extent in other European 
countries. A great number of preservative processes have 
been tried (many of them patented), but the one now most 
largely used is that known as “ creosoting.” Dead oil of 
coal tar is forced into the wood under pressure, or sucked 
in under vacuum, both the timber and the oil being 
heated. In the United States only a very small percentage 
of the cross-ties are treated in any way beyond seasoning 
in the open air, timber being still too cheap in nearly all 
parts of that country to justify preservative treatment — 
at least so the officials of the railways think. A few lines, 
however, which have a long mileage in timberless regions 
do treat their sleepers. Probably the large majority of 
railway engineers in nearly all countries believe that 
timber sleepers, preserved in some way, and protected from 
direct wear by plates or chairs under the rail, will be 
standard practice for many years. Steel is the only 
material that can be substituted for wood in the present 
stage of invention, and generally it is still too costly for 
this use. 

One of the most important events in the whole history 
of the railway was the substitution of steel for iron 
rails. That made possible the wheel weights 
and the speeds of to-day, and diminished the 
cost of maintenance of track to such a point as made 
possible the rates of to-day. The continued improvement 
of the steel rail in stiffness o£ section and in toughness and 
hardness of material is an element of progressive economy 
almost as important as the substitution of steel for iron. 
The weight of rail has increased, particularly in the 
United States, and in Great Britain rails weighing 95 
and 100 Ib per yard are now largely laid on main lines. 
Harder steel is also employed. The important element in 
controUing this quality is carbon, and in their notions of 
desirable carbon contents the rail makers and users of 
Great Britain differ from those of the United States, 
Generally speaking the rail steel of the United States is 
higher in carbon, hence harder, than that made and used 
in England. In the United States the best and most 
widely accepted practice is from 0*43 per cent, of carbon 
as the minimum limit for light rails up to 0‘70 per cent, 
for the top limit for heavy rails. Nevertheless, it is true 
that even there some rail-makers and railways still specify 
the minimum carbon as low as 0*35 per cent. In Great 
Britain the limits of carbon adopted range from 0*25 up 
to 0*50 per cent., but in the greater number of cases 0*4 
is specified as the lower limit. It will be seen, therefore, 
that there is practical agreement in the two countries as 
to the minimum of carbon, but a wide difference as to the 
maximum. The tendency on the Continent is towards 
harder steel than prevails in England. In recent yeaxs 
there has been a real advance in the art of making 
rails. This has not consisted so much in the acquisition 
of new knowledge as in the spread of knowledge from a 
few men to many. It has come to be widely known that 
the treatment of the steel from the time of melting to the 
last passage through the rolls is quite as important as 
the chemistry of the stock. Especially has it become 
known to many, as it has long been known to a few, that 
the last work on steel must be done at a comparatively 
low temperature if the product is to be fine-grained, homo- 
geneous, and tough. The spread of this knowledge has 
already affected the outline of the cross-section of the rail, 
in the United States at least, and it wifi soon begin to 
affect rolling-mill practice. 
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To understand liow a more correct knowledge of mill 
treatment has affected the rail section we must look at 
the typical sections used. In th.e United Kingdom the 




Fig. 1.— a, section of English bull-head rail, 90 lb to the yard, showing 
also chair and fastenings ; B, plan of chair. 


standard rail section is the bull-head, which is shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. This is used also to a comparatively small 
extent in France and in India. The 
rail section much more generally used, 
always in the United States and 
nearly always on the continent of 
Europe, is frequently called the Vig- 
noles section, or in the United States 
the T rail (Figs. 3 and 4). It is also 
often spoken of as a ffange rail An 
inspection of the figures will show 
that in the bull-head rail the weight fig. 2.— English rail and 
of metal in the top and bottom ^ 

members is not very different, and that the neck (or web) 
is comparatively thick. Similarly, it will be seen that 




Fick 3.~-American rail, 90 ft to the yard, showing rail ijoint. 


in the Vignoles section the flange or foot is broad 
and thin, and that there is considerably less metal in the 
flange than in the head. It will be understood, then, 
that one part of the bull-head rail cools about as fast as 
another, but that the flange of the Vignoles rail cools much 
faster than the head. The result of this is that the flnishing 
passes must be made while the head is at a temperature too 
high to give good results — ofherwise, the flange would be 
too cool to be rolled. This fact resulted in the develop- 
ment in the United States of what are there called balanced 


sections — ^that is, sections in which the metal is divided 
approximately equally between the head and the flange — 
and, furthermore, the head is made comparatively broad 
and thin. The final development of this section was 
reached in 1893, when the American Society of Civil 
Engineers recommended a set of standard sections, one 



rio. 4.— French mil, 90J lb to the yai-d, showing also rail joint anil 
seat in the sleeper. 


of which is seen in Fig. 3. By comparing this with the 
French rail (Fig. 4) the reader may hoc the difference in 
the distribution of the metal. These balanced sections 
are now standard on many railways, tlioir use is increas- 
ing, and, so far as we can now foresee, they are destined 
to prevail, except that the flange will prol)ably bci made 
thicker. The bull-head section is a better section to roll, 
but track made with it is more costly, and changes are 
less convenient ; it now seems likely that its use wdll bo 
continued indefinitely in the British • Islands, but tliat it 
will not supersede the flange rail elsewhere. The sjH’cad 
of knowledge of the mill treatment of rails is lilctdy to 
bring about still another change in mill ])ra(;tict‘, namely, 
such an arrangement of rolls as will retard the progixvss of 
the rails just before they roach the iinisbing rolls, and 
permit their temperature to fall, thus making the ■finishing 
passes cooler than is now ordinary ])ractico. This will 
jirobably be brought about by iutrodnc.ing a table ovtir 
which the rails .will move slowly but (^ontumonsly, ft'd np 
to the finishing rolls at a uuifonu rate, but having time to 
cool while on this table. Obviously rail-makers will not 
permit any change in practice to 1)0 made which would 
diminish the sj^eod and regularity of the output, and it is 
not for the interest of anybody that suc.h a thing should 
be done. The plan now developing, as briefly outlinoil 
above, will not lesson the speed or quantity of output; it 
will merely require additional machinery and additional 
room. 

A few types of rail joints and fastenings are shown in 
the figures, and little need bo added to wluit tho cuts toll 
In the United States tho joint shown is well-nigh 
universal It consists of two symmetnc.al 
bars, and the variations are in length (from 20 
inches to 48 inches), in weight, and in tho numlKir of 
bolts, which may be four or six for each jointw Tho l)est 
length of joint is still much debated. Other joints than 
the type shown (almost invariably patented) are usod, and 
some of them largely, but far tho greater number are of 
the angle spUce ty^ seen in Fig. 3. 

Bails in the United States are usually laid directly on 
the sleepers and spiked with hook-headed spikes driven 
mth a maul. The whole arrangement is simple, and lends 
itself admirably to fast track-laying, and to repairs and 
changes of line. Further, it is cheap in first cost, but 
obviously it is not so durable or so staT)lo as tlie British 
and Continental methods. Of late years tie plates have 
come into considerable use, and their use is increasing. 
These plates, in the United States, are always made of 
rolled steel and punched with rectangular holes, through 
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which the spikes are driven. All the accepted forms now 
have two or more flanges on the bottom of the plate, 
running lengthwise of the plate and crosswise of the 
rail ; these are necessary to give the plate projier stiffness, 
and further, as they are driven into the tie by the weight 
of passing traffic, they help to fix the plate securely in its 
place. The plates are laid between the rail and the cross 
tie and serve two principal purposes : they diminish the 
wear of the tie under the rail, and they help to support 
the spike and so to keep the gauge. In Great Britain 
the simple fish-plate joint, as shown in Big. 2, is used, 
often provided with flanges depending vertically below 
the bottom of the rail, to give additional stiffness to the 
joint. The rail is laid in a cast-iron chair and held 
there by a key driven in alongside the rail; this key, 
which is usually of oak, though sometimes of metal, is 
now generally placed outside the rails, though the inside 
position is still to be seen occasionally. The chair is held 
to the sleeper by screwed spikes and by round drift bolts, 
which are entered in holes already bored in the sleeper. 
On some railways, e.^., the Great Western and the Taff Vale, 
fang bolts are employed. With what has been said of 
practice in the United States and Great Britain, the figures 
of Continental joints and fastenings will explain themselves. 
Wherever the bull-head rail is used, it must be laid in 
chairs; but the usual Continental practice is to use the 
Vignoles rail, with plates or strips of felt beneath it, all 
very carefully fastened to sleepers by screwed spikes. The 
diagram (Big. 4) of the Brench rail and joint shows also 
the rail seat in the sleeper. The practice of notching the 
sleeper in this way, and giving the rail a slight cant inwards, 
is very common on the Continent. The same result is 
reached in England by canting the rail in its chair. This 
is never done in the United States, where the rails stand 
upright; and little pains are taken to prepare seats for 
them on the ties, on which they soon seat themselves. 
On the Great Western Eailway the practice is to prepare 
a serrated surface on the sleeper for the chair, which is 
forced into its seat by hydraulic pressure. On the London 
and N'orth-Western a strip of felt is interposed between 
the chair and the sleeper. There is a tendency in Great 
Britain to increase the weight and bearing-surface of the 
chairs, also the number of sleepers per mile. 

A section of road-bed typical in the United States is 
shown in Big. 5. In Great Britain and the Continent 
the sleepers are frequently covered with the 
ballast up to the level of the top of the rail — 
a practice which adds to stabiHty, but makes 
inspection and maintenance somewhat more difficult. In 
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way. 



Fio. 6.— T>T)ical American road-bed— one-half of a double track. 


general, the reader will be struck by one broad distinction 
between American and European practice in railway track, 
namely, the greater expenditure in Europe to get security 
and permanence. Space does not permit analysis of the 
causes of this interesting phase of the subject ; but under- 
neath it lie the facts that in the United States money 
and labour were dear, vast and thinly-peopled areas had 
to be crossed and developed, and the citizen was left to 
work out his enterprises with the least possible official 
control With the gradual equalizing of conditions in the 
civilized countries of the earth there is a slow but steady 
movement in the direction of uniformity in railway con- 


struction. Various proposals, how’ever, have been brought 
forward from time to time for constructing railways on prin- 
ciples radically different from those generally followed. In 
the Lartigue system, for instance, the train is straddled over 
a single central rail, elevated a suitable distance above the 
ground. Several small lines have been constructed on this 
plan, including one, worked by steam, between Ballybunnion 
and Listowel in Ireland; and in 1901 a Bill was passed by 
Parliament authorizing a more ambitious railway on the 
same principle, from designs by Mr B. C. Behr, to connect 
Liverpool and Manchester. The motive-power is to be 
electricity, and it is proposed to run frequent trains with- 
out a stop between the two places at a speed exceeding 
100 miles an hour. In the Langen monorail the car is 
hung from a single overhead rail ; a line on this system is 
worked between Barmen and Elberfeld, a distance of about 
9 miles, the cars for a part of the way being suspended 
over the river Wupper. 

The important subjects of tunnels and bridges as related 
to railway construction are not taken up here, because they 
are treated in the special articles on those subjects. 

(h. g. p.) 

SlGNALLIN^G. 

In railway phraseology the term “ signal ” is applied to 
a variety of hand motions and indications by lamps and 
other symbols, as well as to fixed signals; but only the 
last-named class — discs and semaphores, with lights, per- 
manently fixed (on posts) at the side of the track — ^will be 
considered here. These may be divided into (1) inter- 
locking signals, used at junctions and yards, and (2) block 
signals, for maintaining an interval of space between 
trains following one another. In either class the function 
of a signal is to inform the engine-driver whether or not 
he may proceed beyond the signal, or on what conditions 
he may proceed, and it is essential to give him the in- 
formation some seconds before it need be acted upon. 

So early as 1846 it became a common practice in Eng- 
land to concentrate the levers for working the points and 
signals of a station in one or more cabins, and the neces- 
sity of interlocking soon became evident to pre- 
vent simultaneous signals being given over con- 
flicting routes, or for a route not yet prepared 
to receive the train. In large terminals concentration and 
interlocking are essential to rapid movement of trains and 
economical use of ground. The form of signal now ap- 
proved practically everywhere is the semaphore (Big. 7), an 
arm or blade about 5 feet long extending out horizon- 
tally, at right angles to the line of the track, from the top of 
a post (wood or iron) 15 to 30 feet lugh, 
and sometimes higher. This arm, turning 
on a spindle, is pulled down (“off”) to 
indicate that a train may pass it. The 
horizontal (or “ on ”) position indicates 
“stop.” A lamp is fixed to the side of 
the post about on a level with the blade, 
and by the movement of the blade is made 
to show at night red for “ stop ” and green 
for go-ahead or ‘^aU clear.” The earlier practice, white 
for “aU clear,” still prevails largely in America. The 
signal is worked from a cabin by rods or wires. 

In the early days' of railway signalling three positions of the 
semaphore arm were recognized : — (1) Horizontal, or at right angles 
to the post, denoting danger; (2) at a downward angle of 45 
degrees, denoting caution ; (3) hanging vertically downwards or 
parallel to the post, denoting all right. Corresponding to the 
position of the arm, three different li^ts were empoyed at night 
— ^red for danger, green for cautLoh, and white for all right. But 
of late years, in consequence of the introduction of block- working, 
British railways make use of only two positions of the arm^ and 
tivo lights — ^the arm at right angles to the post and a red light, 
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both signifying danger or stop ; and the arm at about 60 degrees 
and a green light, both meaning all right or proceed. Some com- 
panies, "while adopting the two positions of the arm or semaphore, 
still adhere to the use of the three lights — red, green, and white. 
But the more modern practice of using only red and green lights 
for signals is far preferable. The reason ^ obvious. There are 
many lights and lamps on the platfornis, in signal-boxes, and in 
the streets and houses adjacent to a railway ; and if white lights 
were recognized as signals, a driver mighty mistake a light of this 
nature as a signal to proceed ; in fact, accidents have been caused 
in this manner. It is therefore better to abolish the use of white 
lights for signalling purposes. A white light is not to be regarded 
as a danger signal, as is sometimes erroneously stated, but rather 
as no signal at all ; and as there is a well-known rule to the effect 
that ‘'the absence of a signal at a place where a signal is ordinarily 
sho-wn must be treated as a danger signal,” it follows that a white 
light, when seen at a place where a red or green light ought to be 
visible, is to be treated as a danger signal, not because a white 
light _p67* sc means danger, but because in such a case it denotes the 
absence of the proper signal. Some companies have adopted a 
purple light as a " danger ” signal for shunting purposes in sidings 
and yards ; but this practice is not to be commended, since red 
should be the universal danger signal. On the other hand, a few 
companies have adopted the purple light as an “ all-right ” signal 
for shunting purposes, to which there is no objection. 

JDistant signals are used to make it unnecessary for an 
engine-driver to slacken his speed in case the stop (Aowm) 
signal is obscured by fog or smoke, or is beyond a curve, 
or for any reason is not visible sufficiently far away. 
Encountering the distant signal at a point 400 to 800 
yards before reaching the home signal, he is informed by 
its position that he may expect to find the latter in the 
same position. The arm of a distant signal usually has 
a fish-tail end. In America its night colour-indication 
is made different from that of the home signal Thus, 
where white is used to indicate all clear (in both home and 
distant) the distant arm, when horizontal, shows a green 
light; where green is the aU-clear colour a horizontal 
distant shows either a yeUow light or (on one road) a red 
and a green light side by side. Two lights for a single arm, 
giving their indication by position as well as colour, have 
been nsed to a limited extent for both home and distant 
signals. Dwarf signals are used for very slow movements, 
such as those to or from a siding. In cases where room must 
be ecpnomized, signals are usually placed on narrow over- 
head bridges or “ gantries ” spanning a number of tracks. 

Fig. 6 shows a typical arrangement of interlocked 
signals, the principle being the same whether a yard has 
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to the lock through bar d (called in America the detector 
bar). This bar, about 45 feet long, lying alongside of and 
close to the rail, must move upwards when the points lock 
is being moved either to lock or to unlock ; and as it is 
held clown by the wheels of any car or engine standing 
or moving over it, the signalman is prevented from 
inadvertently changing the points when a train is passing. 
At r is a throw-off or derailing switch (“ catch-points ”). 
When a; is set for the passage of trains on the main line, 
r, connected to the same lever, is open ; so that if a car, 
left on the side track unattended, should be accidentally 
moved from its position, it could not run foul of the main 
track. The dwarf signal a being for slow movements, 
has a blade about 1 foot long, and the post is about 4 feet 
high; the lower arm on post c being for slow movements, 
is also frequently made shorter than the upper one. WTiere 
more than two fuU-sized arms are used on a post, the 
custom in America is to have the upper arm indicate for 
the track at the extreme right, and the others in the order 
in which the tracks lie ; in Great Britain the opposite rule 
prevails, the upper arm indicating for the extreme left. 

All the switches and locks are 
connected with the signalj cabin by 
iron rods (channel-iron or gas-pipe) 
supported (usually near the ground 
and often covered by boxing) on 
small grooved wheels set at suitable 
distances apart. The foundations 
of these supports are of wood, cast 
iron, or concrete. Concrete founda- 
tions are comparatively recent, but 
are cheap and durable. For signals 
(but not for points) wire con- 
nexions are universal in England, 
and are usual in America, being 
cheaper than rods. In changing 
the direction of a line of redding 
(pipe) a bell-crank is used, but 
with a wire a piece of chain is ^ i 
inserted and run round a gi'ooved | 
pulley. Wire connexions are shown fiq. 7.— semaphore signoi. 
at a and b, Fig. 7, the main or a. green 

“ front wire being attached at a. 

By this the signalman moves the arm down to the inclined 
or go-ahead position, to do which he has to 
lift the counter-weight c. If the wire should 
break, the counter-weight would restore the 
r, arm to the horizontal (stop) position, and 



Fie. 6.— Interlocked signals (American practice, signals at right of track, 
and arms at right of post). 

one set of points or a hundred. The signals (at a, b, and c) 
are of the semaphore pattern (Fig. 7). For the four signals 
and one pair of points there are, in the second storey of 
the cabin 0, five levers. Each signal arm stands nor- 
mally in the horizontal position, indicating stop. To 
permit a train to pass from A to B the signalman moves 
the arm of signal 6 to an inclined position (60 degrees to 
75 degrees downwards); and the interlocking of the levers 
prevents this movement unless it can safely be made. If 
a has been changed to permit a movement from S to B, 
or if the points a? have been set for such a movement, or 
if either signal on post c has been lowered, the lever for 
b is immovable. In like manner, to incline the arm of 
signal a for a movement froni S to B it is first necessary 
to have the points set for track S, and to have the levers 
of aU the other signals in the normal (stop) position. A 
sixth lever, suitably interlocked, works a lock bar, which 
engages with the head rod of the points ; it is connected ' 


thus prevent the unauthorized passage of a 
train; and in case of failure of the rod 1, 
the iron spectacle s would act as ‘a safety 
counter-weight. The back-wire h is added 
to ensure quick movement of the arm, but is not 
common in England. Long lines of rigid connexions arc 
‘'compensated” for expansion and contraction due to 
changes in temperature by the introduction of bell-cranks 
or rocker-arms. With wire connexions compensation is 
difficult, and many plans have been tried. The most 
satisfactory devices are those in which the connexion, in 
the cabin, between the wire and the lever is broken when 
the signal is in the horizontal position. The wire is kept 
taut by a weight or spring, and at each new movement 
the lever (if the wire has lengthened or shortened) grips 
it at a new place. 

The function of the interlocking machine is to prevent 
the simultaneous display of conflicting signals, or the dis- 
play of a signal over points that are not set accordingly. 
The most common forms of interlocking have the locking 
bars arranged in a horizontal piano ; but for ease of de- 
scription we may take one having them arranged vertically, 
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the principle being the same. The diagram (Fig. 8) shoTvs 
a section with a side view of one lever. A machine 
consists of as many 
levers, placed side 
by side, as there are 
points and signals to 
be moved, though in 
some cases two pairs 
of points are moved 
simultaneously by a 
single lever, and two 
or more separate s 

arms on the same 
post may be so ar- 
ranged that either 
one of them will be 
moved by the same 
lever, the position 
of the point con- 
nezions being made 
to govern the selec- 
tion of the arm to 
be moved. A switch 
rod would be con- 
nected to this lever 
at H; the lever K 
is for use where a 
signal is connected 
by two wires, as be- 
fore described. The 
lever is held in each 
of its two positions 
by the catch rod V, 

which engages with notches in the segment B. When 
the signalman, preparatory to lowering a signal, grasps 
the lever at its upper end, he moves this rod upwards, 
and in so doing actuates the interlocking, through 
the tappet N, attached at T. Lifting the tappet locks 
all levers which need to be locked to make it safe to 
move this one. In pulling over the lever the rocker E 
is also pulled; but the slot in it is radial to the centre 
on which the lever turns, so that during the stroke N 
remains motionless. On the completion of the stroke 
and the dropping of Y, N is raised still farther, and 
this unlocks such levers as should be unlocked after 
this lever is pulled (“cleared” or “reversed”). It win 
be seen that whenever the tappet N of any lever is locked 
in the position shown in the figure, it is impossible to 
raise V, and therefore impossible to move the lever. 

The action of tappet IT may be understood by reference 
to Fig. 9. A tappet, say 3, slides vertically in a planed 
recess in the locking plate, being held in place by strips 
G and K Transverse grooves N, O, P, carry dogs, such 
as J. Two dogs may be connected together by bars, E. 
The dogs are held in place by straps Y (Fig. 8). Locking 
is effected by sliding the dogs horizontally ; for example, 
dog J has been pushed into the notch in tappet 1, holding 
it in the normal position. If tappet 2 were raised, its 
notch would come opposite dog J ; and then the lifting 
of 1 would lock 2 by pushing J to the left. By means of 
horizontal rod E, the lifting of 1 also locks 4. If 4 were 
already up, it would be impossible to lift 1. 

“Power im^terlochmg^^ is the term used to describe 
switch and signal machines worked by compressed air, 
or electric or hydraulic power. The use of power makes 
it possible to move points at a distance from the cabin. 
The most widely used apparatus is the electro-pneumatic, 
which has been installed at over seventy plants in 
America and to some extent in other countries. One 
of these, at the South Station, Boston, is probably the 
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most elaborate interlocking plant in the world. In this 
system points and signals are moved by compressed air 
at 70 per square inch, a cylinder with piston being fixed 
at each signal or switch. From a compressor near the 
cabin air is conveyed in iron pipes buried in the ground. 
The valves admitting air to a cylinder are controlled by 
electromagnets, the wires of which are laid from the cabin 
underground. Each switch or signal, on completing a 
movement, sends an electric impulse to the cabin, and the 
interlocking is controlled by this “return.” In the 
machine the “levers” are very small and light, their 
essential function being to open and close electric circuits. 
This is performed through the medium of a long shaft, 
placed horizontally with its end towards the operator, 
which is revolved on its axis through 60 degrees of a 
circle. This shaft actuates the interlocking, which is in 
principle the same as that already described ; and it opens 
and closes the electric circuits, governing the admission 
of air to cylinders, by means of simple metal contact 
strips rubbing on sections of its surface. The high- 



pressure machine has been used with hydraulic power 
instead of pneumatic, and with electrical interlockiiig 
instead of mechanicaL 

Interlocking apparatus worked by compressed air at 
low pressure (15 lb per square inch), and with no electrical 
features, is in use on some lines in America and has been 
introduced into England. In place of an electromagnet 
for admitting compressed air to the cylinders, a rubber 
diaphragm 8 inches in diameter is used. This is lifted by 
air at 7 lb pressure, this pressure being conveyed from a 
cabin, 500 feet or more, in one or two seconds. As in the 
electro-pneumatic machine, the lever of a switch cannot 
complete its stroke until the switch has actually moved 
home and conveyed a “return indication” to the cabin. 
Pneumatic apparatus of other designs is in use to a 
limited extent. 

Pneumatic interlockings are costly to instal, and, de- 
pending on an unfailing source of power, have not been 
much used at isolated places, except on railways where an 
air-pipe is installed for block signals ; but at large yards 
the pneumatic machines have been made a means of 
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economy, because one attendant can manage as many 
levers as can two or tlii’ee in a manual power macliine. 
Moreover, a single lever will work two or more switches, 
locks, (fee., simultaneously, where desirable. The absence 
of outdoor connexions above ground is also an advantage. 

Since about 1900 electric power has come into use 
for working both points and signals; although, as men- 
tioned below, motors have been used since about 1897 
for isolated automatic signals. At interlocking a motor, 
with gearing and cranks, is fixed to the sleepers at 
each pair of points. The power is conveyed from the 
cabin by underground wires, the locking is of common 
mechanical types, and, in general, the system is similar 
to pneumatic systems except in the source of power. 
By using accumulators, charged by dynamos run by 
gasoline engines, or by a travelling power-car, the cost 
of power is reduced to a very low figure, so that 
power-interlocking becomes economical at small as well 
as large stations. Electric interlocking is extensively 
used at Crewe, on the London and North-Western, and 
at Chicago, Ulinois. 

The essence of block signalling is a simple regulation 
forbidding a train to start from station A until the last 
preceding train has passed station B. As the 
introduction of the telegraph was almost or quite 
s gtta Mtg, with the advent of the railway, 

the possibility of a block system was early recogmzed; 
but its introduction was retarded by the ^eat cost of 
employing attendants at every block station. But as 
traffic increased, the time-interval system, dependent, in 
the case of irregularities, on the efficiency of a flagman, 
proved inadequate ; and in the United Kingdom the block 
system is now practically universal, while in America it 
is in use on many thousand miles of line. The Continent 
is far behind Great Britain. 
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effected by means of ordinary single-needle telegraphic instruments, 
or by telephone, the drawback to such an arrangement being that 
the ’signalman has no indication before him to remind him of the 
condlcioM or* ihe line. 

Pig. 10 shows the signals at a typical English station, 
which may be called B. Notice having been received over 
the block telegraph that a train is coming from A (on the 
U 13 track), the signalman in the cabin, lowers the home 
signal h ; and (if the block section from B to C is clear of 
trains) he lowers the starting signal, also. The function 
of a distant signal d has already been described ; it cannot 
be lowered unless h has been lowered. The relation of the 
signals to the “ crossover road ” xx is the same in princii)le 
as is shown in Fig. 6. Dwarf signals are omitted from the 
sketch. Where the sections are very short, the starting 
signal of one section is often placed on the same post as 
the distant signal of the next. Thus, sujiposing B and C 
to be very close to each other, B’a starting signal would be 
on the same post as C’s distant signal, the latter being 
below the former, and the two would be so interconnected 
by “slotting’* apparatus that* C could not lower his 
distant signal unless B’s starting signal was “off,” while B 
by the act of raising his starting arm would necessarily 
throw C’s distant arm to “ danger.” In America many 
block stations have only the home signal, oven at stations 
where there are points and sidings, and on double-track 
lines the block telegraphing for both is done on a single 
Morse circuit. In the United Kingdom the practice is to 
have separate apparatus and separate wires for each track. 

In the simple block system it is clearly possible for a 
signalman, through carelessness, forgetfulness, or other 
cause, so to lower his signals as to admit a 
second train into the block section before the 
first has left it, and that without the driver of 
either train being aware of the fact. To eliminate as far 
as possible the chance of such an occurrentjo, 
which is directly opposed to the essence of 
the block system and may obviously lead 
to a collision, the locking of the mechanical 
signals with the electrical block instruments 
was introduced in England by Mr W. 11. 
Sykes about 1876, tho apparatus being so 
arranged that a signalman at one end of 
a section is physically unable to lower lus 
signals to let a train enter that section until they have 
been released electrically from tho cabin at tho other end. 
The starting signal at a block section A cannot be lowered 
until the signahnan at the next station B, by means of an 
electric circuit, unlocks tho lever in connexion with it. 
In so doing he breaks the unlocking circuit at his own 
station, and this break is restored only on tho arrival of 
the train for which the unlocking was X)orfonued, tho 
wheels of the train acting through a lever or by a short 
rail circuit. Valuable improvements have been made in 
this machine by Patenall, Coleman, and others, and those 
are in use in America. The passage of a train is also 
made to set a signal at “stop” automatically, by discon- 
necting the rod between' the signal and its lever, Tlie 
connexion cannot be restored by the signalman ; it must 
be done by an electromagnet brought into action by tho 
train as it passes the next block station. 

“ Lock-and-block ” has been used to a limited extent 
on a good many lines in England and a half-dozen in 
America, but of extensive installations there wore in 1901 
only four : two in America — ^the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford, 229 miles, and the New York Central and 
Hudson River, 457 miles, and two in England — the 
South-Eastern and Chatham and the London and South- 
Western. 

In “permissive blocking,” an objectionable practice 
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Fig. 10.— Block signals. 




. trains run on left-hand tra.ck, signals at left of 
arms on left of post.) 
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The manual “ block ” system in use at the present day in no 
way differs fiom that devised by Cooke in 1842, except so far as 
the details and designs of the telegraphic instruments are con- 
cerned. Cooke used a single-needle instrument giving two indi- 
cations — ^the needle to the left signifying *‘line clear,” to the 
light, **line blocked”; the instrument being also available for 
speal^g purposes. The instruments employed in Great Britain 
consist of two dials — one for the up line ana one for the down — 
and a bell. They may be divided into two main classes, ffiose 
requiring one wire, and those requiring three wires for each 
double fine of rails. The dials of the one-wire instruments give 
only two indications, namely, “line clear” and “train on line” 
or “line bilked,” the latter being the normal indication, even 
when there is no train in the section. The three-wire instrument 
has the advanta^ of givine three indications on the dial, namely, 
“line dear,” “line closed,*^ and “ train on line,” the normal indi- 
cation being “line closed.” The one-wire instrument differs 
from the thSee-wire in that the indicator is moved over to the 
different positions by a momentary current, and is then held there 
by induced magnetism, the wire being then free for any suc- 
ceeding signals. In the three-wire apparatus there is a separate 
wire, with an instrument at each end for the up line ; the same' 
for the down line ; and a wire for the bell, which is common to 
both lines. When no current is flowing, the indicator is vertical, 
meaning “line blocked or closed.” When a current is sent along 
one of the wires, the deflections to the right or left, according to the 
polarity of the current, mean “line clear” or “train on line” 
respectively. Some dial instruments are made with needles, some 
with small discs, some with miniature semaphores to give the 
necessary indications, but the effect is the same. The block 
instruments and bells should not, as a rule, be used for speaking 
purposes ; but on a few subsidiary railways, block working is 
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%vliic]i is occasionally resorted to on many lines, especially 
in America, a second train is jjermitted to enter a section 
before the preceding one has cleared it, the engineman 
being required so to control his speed that if the preced- 
ing train be unexpectedly stopped he can himself stop 
before colliding with it. With this practice “lock-and- 
block ” would be useless. 

The block system is used on single as well as on double 
lines. In the United Kingdom and in Australia the 
means for preventing collisions between trains 
sys^m running towards each other is the “ staff system.” 

The ^staff, suitably inscribed, is delivered to the 
engine-driver at station A, and constitutes his authority 
to occupy the main track between that station and 
station B. On reaching B he surrenders the staff, and 
receives another one which gives him the right to the road 
between B and C. If there are two or more trains to be 
moved, all except the last one receive tickets, which belong 
to that particular staff. The staff system requires no 
telegraph ; but to obviate the inconvenience of sometimes 
finding the staff at the wrong end of the road, electric 
staff apparatus has been devised. Staffs (or tablets) in 
any desired number are kept at each of the two stations, 
and are locked in a cabinet automatically controlled, 
through electromagnets, by apparatus in the cabinet at 
the other station; and a staff (or tablet) being taken 
out at one station, a second one cannot be taken out 
at either station until this first one is returned to the 
magazine at one station or the other. Thus we have a 
complete block system. By simple ‘‘ catching apparatus ” 
on the engine, staffs or tablets may be delivered to trains 
moving at a good speed. The electric staff is used in 
Great Britain, in Australia, and on half a dozen roads in 
America. 

In America automatic rail-circuit block signals are ex- 
tensively used, and the Pennsylvania RaUroad has substi- 
tuted them for non-automatic on its main line. 
They have been introduced in England and 
France (1901), but only on a very few lines. 
The apparatus is costly, and so is inspection ; but at block 
stations where there are no points the wages of a signal- 
man are saved. The block sections are made shorter, 
usually less than a mile long. There are three styles in 
general use, the Hall (introduced in 1871), the Union 
clock-work (1880), and the Westinghouse electro-pneumatic 
(1884:). Within the past few years aU manufacturers have 
made signals worked by individual electric motors, and 
these have been introduced extensively in America. Energy 
is derived from a non-freezing battery at ^ach post, or 
from accumulators fed by wires from dynamos situated, 
say, every 10 miles along the line. Another recent 
device is the gas-motor signal. A tank of carbonic acid 
gas, at the foot of the post, furnishes power for several 
thousand movements. Line-wire circuits have been about 
abandoned everywhere, and the rail circuit is universal. 



Eia. IL— Automatic electric block signal, with rail circuit. 


Fig. 11 shows the arrangement of a rail circuit. The 
disc is fixed to a vertical spindle (Fig. 12), and the 
clock-work revolves the spindle on its axis, one-quarter 
turn at each operation. The current from the main 
battery b flows through the rails of one side of the 
track to the signal s, through an electromagnet which 
controls the clock-work, and back to the battery through 
the other rail. The presence on any part of this block 
section of a train, or any vehicle ivith metal wheels 
connected by metal axles, short-circuits the current from 
the battery, so that the relay (placed vertically) drops 
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its armature. This releases the clock-work and causes 
the signal disc to turn so as to indicate ‘"stop.” On the 
restoration of the current the 
signal makes another quarter 
turn and then shows only its 
edge to the apjDroaching train, 
indicating “aU clear.” At 
each rail joint a wire is used 
to ensure electrical continuity, 
and at the ends of each block 
section there are insulating 
joints. The current for a rail 
circuit must be of low* tension 
because of the imj)erfect in- 
sulation. As a rule the ballast 
must not be allowed to touch 
the rails, and it must be free 
from iron or other conducting 
material Block sections more 
than about 1 mile long are 
usually divided into two or 
more circuits, connected to- 
gether by relays. At points 
the rail circuit is run through 
a circuit breaker, so that the 
“ opening ” of the points will 
set the signal for that section. 

The circuit is also run through 
the rails of the side track 
as far as it fouls the main 
track. An indicator at each 
switch gives audible or visual warning of the approach of 
a train 

The enclosed disc signal, commonly called a ‘‘banjo” 
(Fig. 13), is a circular box about 
4 feet in diameter, with a glass- 
covered opening, behind which a 
red disc is shown to indicate stop. 

The disc, very light, made of cloth 
stretched over a wire, or of alu- 
minium, is supported on a spindle, 
which is delicately balanced on a 
pivot so that the closing of an 
electromagnet lifts the disc away 
from the window and thus in- 
dicates “ all clear.” On the with- 
drawal or failure of the current the 
disc falls by gravity to the “stop ” 
position. A local battery is used, 
with a relay, the rail circuit not 
being strong enough to lift the disc. 

In the electro-pneumatic system 
a full-size semaphore is used. Compressed air, from pumps 
situated at intervals of 10 to 20 miles, is conveyed along 
the line in an iron pipe, and is supplied to a cylinder at each 
signal, exactly as in pneumatic interlocking, before described. 
The rail circuit, when complete, maintains pressure in a 
cylinder, holding the signal “ off.” On the entrance of a 
train or the failure of the current, the air is liberated and 
the signal arm is carried by gravity to the “ stop ” position. 

Automatic signals are sometimes made to stand normally 
(when no train is in the section) in the “ stop ” position. 
The local circuit is connected with the rail circuit so that 
it is closed only when a train is approaching within, say, 
one ncdle. With the rail circuit, distant signals are con- 
trolled, without a line wire, by means of a polarized relay. 
Each signal, when cleared, changes the polarity of the rail 
circuit for the next section in its rear, and this, by the 
polarized relay, closes the local circuit of the distant 
signal, without affecting the home signal for that section. 
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Aiitomatic signals are used in America on a few single 
lines. The signal at A for the line AB is arranged as 
before described ; and the signal at B, for movements in 
the opposite direction, is worked by means of a line wire 
from A, strung on poles. When a section is cccupied, 
signals ire set two sections away, so as to provide against 
the simultaneous entry of two trains. ^ 

The length of railway in the United States equipped 
with automatic block signals was in 1902 about 4000 miles. 

One of the chief causes of anxiety and difficulty in the working 
of railway traffic is fog, which practically blots out the whole 
system of visible signals, so that while the block tele- 
graph remains, the means of communicating the neces- 
signamnz. instructions to the driver are no longer effective. 
Delay and confusion immediately arise; and in order to secure 
safety, speed has to be lessened, trains have to be reduced in 
number, and a system of * ‘fog-signalling introduced. In England, , 
especially around London, elaborate arrangements have to^ be 
made. “ Eog-signalling " consists in the employment of audible 
signals, or detonators, to convey to drivers the information 
ordinarily imparted by the visible or semaphore signals. As soon 
as possible after a fog comes on, a man is stationed at the foot of , 
each distant signal, and generally of each home signal also, who 
by means of detonators, red and green flags, and a hand-lamp 
conveys information to the driver of every train as to the position ' 
of the semaphore arm. A detonator is a small flat metal case 
about 2 inches in diameter and J inch deep, furnished with two 
leaden ears or clips which can be easily bent down to grip the head 
of the rail. The case contains some detonating composition, which 
readily explodes with a lend report when a wheel passes over it. 
As soon as a signal arm is raised to “danger,” the fogman places 
upon one of the rails of the track to which the signal applies two 
detonators, or in the case of a new and improved class of detonator 
which contains two separate charges in one case, one detonator, 
and at the same time exhibits a red flag or light to the driver of 
an approaching train. The engine of a train passing over the 
detonators expodes them, the noise so made being sufficient to 
apprise the driver that the signal, though invisible to him, is at 
danger, and he then should act in the same way as if he had seen 
the si^al. If, however, the signal arm should be lowered to the 
“all-right” position before a train reaches it, the fogman should 
immed&itely remove the detonators and exhibit a green flag or 
lamp, replacing the detonators as soon as the signal is again raised 
to danger. As a rule the fogmen are drawn from the ranks of the 
permanent-way men, who otherwise would be idle. But if, as 
sometimes happens, a fog continues for several days, great diffi- 
culty is experienced in obtaining sufficient men to carry on this 
important duty without undue prolongation of their hours of work. 
When this happens, signalmen, shunters, porters, yardsmen, and 
even clerks may have to be call^ on to take a turn at “ fogging.” 
Some companies have adopted mechanical appliances, whereby 
a man can place a detonator upon a line of rails or remove it 
while standing at a distance away from the track, thus enabling 
him to attend to more than one line without danger to himself. 
The cost of detonators often amounts to a considerable sum ; and 
an apparatus celled an economizer has been introduced, whereby 
the explosion of one detonator removes the second from the rails 
before the wheels reach it. As it is only necessary for one de- 
tonator to explode, the object of placing two on the rails being 
merely to guard against a miss-fire, considerable saving can thus 
be effected. Many attempts have been made to design a mechanical 
apparatus for conveying to a driver the requisite information as to 
the state of the signals during a fog, and for enabling the fogmen 
to he dispensed with. Such inventions usually consist of two parts, 
namely, (1) an inclined plane, or block, or trigger, placed on the 
permanent way alongside the track or between the rails, and 
working in connexion with the arm of the signal ; and (2) a 
lever or rod connected with the steam-whistle, or an electric bell 
or indicator on the foot-plate, and depending from the under- 
side of the engine in such a position as to como in contact with 
the apparatus on the ground, when the latter is raised above the 
level of the rails, liftst of the proposed systems only give an 
indication when the signal is at danger, and are silent when the 
signal is off. This is contrary to good practice, which requires 
that a driver should receive a positive indication both when the 
signal is “off” as well as when it is “ on.” If this is not done a 
driver mav, if the signal is “off” and if the fog is thick, he 
unaware .that he has passed the signal, and not know what part of 
the line he has reached. The absence of a signal at a place where 
a signal is usually exhibited should invariably be taken to mean 
danger. Eog signals that depend on the explosion of detonators 
or cartridges have the drawback that they require recharging after 
a certain number of explosions, varying with the nature and size of 
the machine. Even when a satisfactory form of appliance has been 
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discovered, the manner of using it is by no means simple. It is 
clearly no use placing such an apparatus immediately alongside a 
stop signal, as the driver would receive the iutimation too late for 
•him to be able to stop at the required spot. To place devices of 
this description at or near every stop signal in a large station or 
bpsy junction would involve a multiplication of wires or rods which 
is undesirable. Every such apparatus should certainly be capable 
of giving an “all-right” signal as well as a “danger” signal. 
It requires very careful maintenance, and should be in regular daily 
use to ensure its efficiency. 

The fundamental principles of railway signalling are 
simple, but the development of the science has called for 
much study and a large money outlay. On every railway 
of any consequence the problems of safety, economy, and 
convenience are involved, one with another, and cannot 
be perfectly solved. iNot for twenty years after block 
signalling was acknowledged to be desirable did the rail- 
ways of Great Britain deem themselves able to afford 
the money to make its use universal Even so funda- 
mental a duty as that of guarding the safety of life and 
limb is a relative one, when we have to con- 
sider whether a certain expenditure is justifi- 
able for a given safety device. Having good 
discipline and foregoing the advantages of high 
speed, many a manager has successfully deferred the 
introduction of signals ; others, having to meet severe 
competition, or, in Great Britain, under the 2 )ressurc of the 
Government, have been forced to adojit the most com- 
plete apparatus at great cost. In largo city terminal 
stations, where additions to the space are out of tlio ques- 
tion, interlocking is necessary for economy of time and 
labour, as, indeed, it is in a less dcgi-oe at smaller stations 
also ; as a measure of safety, however, it is desirable at 
I even the smallest, and the wise manager extends its use as 
fast as he is financially able. At crossings at grade level 
of one railway with another, and at drawbridges, inter- 
locked signals with derailing switches obviate the necessity 
of stopping all the trains, as foiinorly was required l)y law 
everywhere in America, and saving a stoi) saves money. 
The block system was introduced primarily for safety, l)iit 
where trains are frequent it becomes also an clement of 
economy. Without it trains must usually bo run at least 
five minutes apart (many managers doom seven or ten 
minutes the shortest safe interval for general use), lint 
with it the interval may be reduced to three inimitos, or 
less, according to the shortness of the block sections. 
With automatic signals trains are safely run at high si>eed 
only one and a half miles apart. Automatic signals are 
liable to dangerous failure from sticking of movable i>arts 
or from lightning: but records show that a sorios of 
signals properly cared for will fail only once in a million 
times (from all causes) ] and in view of the lower cost of 
the automatic, and its perfect adaptability to permissive 
signalling, makers and users of the system offer the defence 
that (1) not all failures cause collision ; and (2) human 
attendants also make dangerous mistakes. The signal 
equipment of the largest railways costs from j£100 to 
£1000 per mile. The electro-pneumatic on a four-track 
j American line has cost $5000 a mile, not counting inter- 
locking plants. British manufacturers of signals (not 
railway companies) employ enormous cajutaL In America 
I automatic signals Ixave been dcveloi)ed at a cost of prob- 
j ably two or three million dollars; and the investment in 
I interlocking rei)resents a still larger sum. On the Oon- 
j tinent and in India signalling development has followed 
that of Great Britain. The Gorman and French linos have 
many signals, but the equipment of the several lines is 
far^ from complete, and the very numerous modifications 
which have been made in British theories by Continental 
engineers have not proved improvements, but quite the 
contrary. (b. b. a.) 
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Locomotive Engines. 

The increase in the weight and capacity of locomotives 
constitutes the most marked feature in their recent de- 
velopment ah over the world. Many factors 
Recent }^Ye contributed to this change. Two of the 
c anges. important have been the increase of the 

axle-weight limit and the raising of the boiler above the 
ground to a sufficient height to allow of almost any desired 
dimensions of boiler and fire-box, independently of the 
width between the frames and the diameter of the driving 
wheels. The improvement in quahty of steel . boiler plate 
has permitted an increase in tractive effort with cylinders 
of a given diameter, and the substitution of cast steel for 
cast iron in details has reduced useless weight. The 
general tendency in railway working at the present time 
is towards higher average speeds with heavier trains, and 
thifi circumstance has forced attention to the importance 
of adequate boiler capacity combined with the highest 
efficiency of boiler and machinery, especially as the limits 
of weight and clearance dimensions are being rapidly 
reached. Clearance dimensions are those heights and 
widths which must not be exceeded by the engines, carriages, 
&c., running over a Mne if they are to avoid coming into 
contact with fixed structures, such as bridges, tunnels, and 
platforms. In America, as may be seen from Fig. 14, 



the maximum permissible measurements are considerably 
larger than they are in Great Britain, and this fact par- 
tially explains the superior size and weight of American 
engines as compared with British. It is not, however, the 
whole explanation, for British locomotive designers have 
not worked nearly up to the extreme dimensions possible 
until quite recently, and then only in comparatively few 
cases. Even first-class lines occasionally run some of their 
fastest and heaviest trains with engines whose designs are 
thirty years old, and which were suited to a time when the 
weights to be drawn were much smaller and the average 
of speed lower. The result is that the wasteful practice of 
using two engines to one train has frequently to be followed. 
Even so, there is frequently no reserve of power that will 
enable a driver to make up lost time ; and once late, owing 
to whatever cause, the train continues so to the end of its 
journey. It is sometimes argued, however, that even when 
a driver has an engine capable of “ playing with the load 
behind it, he has no right to run faster than the speed 
indicated in his working time-tables, and that if an acci- 


dent should happen when he was doing so, he might incur 
a grave legal responsibility. Still, of late years British 
railway engineers have come to recognize the advantages 
of ample locomotive power, just as the managers are per- 
ceiving the economy of big and full train loads ; and recent 
designs, as may be seen from the examples given below in 
Table XVI., show increase in boiler capacity, in extent of 
heating surface, in steam-pressure (which in several cases 
now reaches 200 Ih per square inch), in cylinder dimensions, 
and in adhesive weight. Increased production of steam is 
the problem that confronts the locomotive engineer, and 
he has attempted to solve it by the use of larger and 
longer boilers, and by the employment of various special 
devices. The employment of hquid fuel is also being 
tried by several railways in Great Britain, notably the 
Great Eastern (see !I^troleum, § LiqvM, Fuel^ vol. 
xxxi.). 




Locomotives may be classified, according to the kind of 
service for which they are employed, into “iDassenger,” 
“goods” or “freight,” and “shunting” or 
“switching.” These broad divisions include 
many types, which differ with the weight to be 
hauled, the character of the line, and the speed required, 
the selection of a type for a given duty being more or less 
controlled by the custom and tradition of the country. 
The two main factors governing a design are the required 
tractive effort and the speed, but locomotive types are best 
recognized and named according to the number and 
arrangement of the wheels used for driving. In the 
following synopsis the small diagrams are intended to 
indicate the arrangement, relatively to each other, of the 
boiler, wheels, and cylinders in the principal types into 
which locomotives may be classified : — 

(1) “Single-driver” type. Still used by several rail- 
ways in Great Britain for express passenger service, but 
going out of favour ; it is also found 
in France, and less often in Germany, 

Italy, ^nd elsewhere in Europe. It 
is frequently designed with three 
axles only, the driving axle being in 

the middle. It is adapted for light, high-speed service, 
and noted for its simphcity, excellent riding quahties, low 
cost of maintenance, and high mechanical efficiency ; but 
having limited adhesive weight, it is unsuitable for start- 
ing and accelerating heavy trains. 

(2) “Four-coupled” type, with leading bogie truck. 
For many years this was practically the only one used in 
America for aU traffic, and it is 
often spoken of as the “ American ” 
type. In Am erica it is stiU the 
standard engine for passenger 
traffic, but for goods service it is 

now employed only on branch hnes. It has been ex- 
tensively introduced, both in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe, for passenger traffic, and is now the 
most numerous and popular class. It is a safe, steady- 
running and trustworthy engine, with excellent distribution 
of weight, and it is susceptible of a wide range of adapt- 
ability in power requirements (see Table XYL, Nos. 1-7,. 
13, 19, 28, 31, and 34). 

(3) “Four-coupled” three-axle type. Used to some 
extent in France and Germany and considerably in 
England for passenger traffic of 
moderate weight. Engines of this 
class, with 78-inch driving wheels 
and the leading axle (which is placed . 
much farther back than is shown in 
the diagram) fitted with Webb’s radial axle-box, for many 
years have been doing excellent work on the London and 
North-Western Railway. The famous engine “Charles 
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Dickens ” was one of this class. Built in 1882, it had, 
by 12th September 1891, performed the feat of running 
a million miles in 9 years 219 days, and it comiileted 
two million miles on 5th August 1902, having by that 
date run 5312 trips with express trains between London 
and Manchester. 

(4) “ Four-coupled ” three-axle tyiie, with trailing axle. 
Used on several Fnglish lines for fast passenger traffic, 
and also on many Continental 
railways. The advantages claimed 
for it are: short coupling - rods, 
large and unlimited hre-box car- 
ried by a trailing axle, compactness, 

and great power for a given weight. Its critics, however, 
accuse it of lack of stability, and assert that the use of 
large leading wheels as drivers results in rigidity, and 
produces destructive strains on the machinery and per- 
manent way. 

(5) ‘‘Four-coupled” type, with a leading bogie truck 
and a trailing axle. This was, in 1902, the most recent 
type for powerful express passen- _ n 
ger service. It is used to a 
limited extent both in England 
and on the Continent, and is 
rapidly increasing in favour in 

the United States, where it originated and is known as the 
“ Atlantic ” type. It has many advantages for heavy high- 
speed service, namely, large and well proportioned boiler, 
practically unlimited grate area, fire-box of favourable pro- 
portions for firing, fairly low centre of gravity, short 
coupling rods, and, finally, a combination of the safe and 
smooth riding qualities of the four-coupled bogie type, with 
great steaming capacity and moderate axle loads (see Table 
XVI,, Nos. 9, 10, 20, and 29). Occasionally a somewhat 
HTTm‘1a.r type is designed with the bogie under the fire-box 
and a single leading axle forward under the smoke-box — 
an arrangement in favour for suburban tank engines. In 
still rarer cases both a leading and a trailing bogie*" have 
been fitted. 

(6) “Six-coupled” with bogie, or “Ten-wheel” type 
(see Table XVL, Nos. 11, 12, 21, 30, and 35). A 
powerful engine for heavy pas- 
senger and fast goods service. 

It is used to a Hmited extent 
both in Great Britain and ’ on 
the Continent, but is much more 
common in America. The design combines ample boiler 
capacity with large adhesive weight and moderate axle 
loads, but except on heavy gradients or for unusually 
large trains requiring engines of great adhesion, passenger 
traffic can be more efficiently and economically h^dled by 
four-coupled locomotives of the eight-wheel or Atlantic 
types. 

(7) “Six-coupled” total-adhesion type (all the weight 
carried on the drivers). This is rr 
the standard goods engine of 
Great Britain and the Continent. 

In America the type is used only 
for shunting. It is a simple design 
of moderate boiler power. 

(8) “ Six-coupled ” type, with a leading axle. This is 
of American origin, and is there known as the “Mogul.” 
It is used largdy in America for 
goods traffic. On the Continent it 
is in considerable favour for goods 
and passenger traffic on heavy 
gradients. The type is, however, 
less in favour than either the Ten-wheel or the eight- 
coupled “Consolidation” for freight traffic (see Table 
XVI., No. 22). 
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(9) “Eight-coupled” total-adhesion type; now found 
on a good many English rail- 
ways and common on the Con- 
tinent for heavy slow goods 
traffic. In America it is com- 
paratively infrequent, as total- 

adhesion ty]:>es are not in favour (see Table XVI., Nos. 
14-17, 32, and 36). 

(10) “Eight-coupled” type, with a leading axle. This 
originated in America, where it is termed the “ Consolida- 
tion.” In the United States it n 
is the standard heavy slow-specd 
freight engine, and . has been 
built of enormous size and 
weight. The type has been 
introduced in Europe, especially in Germany, where the 
advantages of a partial-adhesion type in increased 
stability and a larger boiler are becoming appreciated. 
The wide range in capacity and weight of this type in 
America is illustrated in Table XVL, Nos. 23—26. 
No. 25 is an example of a very powerful pusher loco- 
motive for heavy gradients, and shows the application of 
the Wootten, or wide, sh^low fire-box for burning fine 
anthracite or low-grade bituminous coal. Occasionally 
the American eight-coupled t 3 q)o has a bogie instead of a 
single leading axle, and is then termed a “Twelve- 
wheeler,” or “ Mastodon.” 

(11) “ Ten-conpled ” type, with a leading axle. This 
originated in America, where it is known as the “ Decapod.” 

£L 




It is used to a limited 
•extent for mountain-grade 
goods traffic, and has the 
advantage over the “Con- 
solidation ” or eight-coupled 
type of lighter axle loads for a given tractive capacity. 

In addition to the foregoing list, various Hj>ocial loco- 
motive types have been developed for suburban sorvico, 
where high I'ates of acceleration and frequent stops arc 
required. These are generally tank engines, carrying their 
fuel and water on the engine proper. Their boilors are of 
relatively large proportions for the train weight and 
average speed, and the driving wheels of small diameter, 
a large proportion of their total wciglit being “ adhesive.” 
Other special types are in limited use for “ rack-railways,” 
and operate either by engagement of gearing on the loco- 
motive into a rack between the track rails, or by a com- 
bination of this and rail adhesion (see the section below 
on Momvtain Railwa/ys). 

Table XVI., the data for which have been mostly sup- 
plied by the various railway companies in Groat Britain 
and the different manufacturers in America, is intended 
to give some idea of the state of locomotive-building 
at the beginning of the 20th century, chiefly in Great 
Britain and America. While, therefore, it contains par- 
ticulars of some recent engines of which only a few 
examples — ^perhaps only one — are in existence, it ignores 
some types which, although in extensive use, do not soeiti 
likely to he perpetuated, or which do not i>resent any 
novel features. Nos. 1-18 are British engines, Nos- 19-27 
American, and Nos. 28-36 Continental 

Locomotives of similar type in the principal countries 
differ considerably in appearance and constructive detail 
A broad distinction may be drawn between 
European and American practice in the framing paHBoa at 
and running gear., All American locomotives 
are built with bar or rectangularnaection forged 
frames, and with a flexible system of levers and springs for 
equalizing, or distributing, the weight between the various 
axles. English and Continental locomotives, on the other 
hand, have side frames of plates braced together as a 






8 Midland Railway. (Derby Works.) 4. Great Western Railway. “ Atbara ” class. (ISwindon Works.) 



5. Great Eastern Ilailw.ay. “Lord Claud Hamilton ’ class. 
(Simtrord Works.) 


6. London and Nortli-Wostern Railway. “ King: Edward VII.” class, 
I’our-cylinder compound. (Crewe Works.) 



7. Glasgow and South-Wpsteni Railway. Four-cylinder non-compound. 8. London and South-Western Railway. ' Four-cylinder non-compound. 

(Kiliimniock Works.) 
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11, Norlli Eastern KaiUvay. (Gatcaliead Worlcs.) 12. llifcdilaml Railway. (Diilis iiml (id., (llas^^ou ) 



16. Caledonian Railway. (St Rollox Works.) 


16. London and Nortli-Westfrn Railway. Tlireu-eylindar oi in Jiiouiid. 
(Crewii Works.) 
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17. “American ” type. Seaboard Air Line Railway (Baldwin Loco. Worlcs.) IS. “ Atlantic ” type. New York Central and Hudson River Railway 

“Empire State” Express engine. (Schenectady Loco. IVorks.) 



11). Compound 10- wheel type. Union PaeiUc Railway. 
(Baldwin Loco, Works.) 


20. “Mogul” type. Pennsylvania Railway. (Baldwin Loco. lYorks.) 



21. Coiiipoiind, “ Consolidation ” type. Rio Grande Western Railway. 
(Baldwin Loco. Works.) 


22. “Consolidation” type. Pittsburg, Bessemer, and Lake Erie Railway. 
(Pittsburg Loco. Woiks.) 



23. Tandem compound, “ Consolidation ” type. Northern Pacific Railway. 24. “Mastodon’ type. Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway. 

(Sclieueotady Loco. Works.) (Pittsburg Loco. Works.) 
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Table — Com^rative Data of Locomotives, 
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Caledonian 



In. 

In. 

In. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


Sq. ft. 
1600 



1 

2 

Inside. 

19 

26 

78 

51-70 

34-65 

96-70 

Dunalastair III. ”(900) class. 

1 

2 

London and 

2 

Inside. 

18i 

26 

79 

48-85 

33'46 

93-00 

24 

1500 

Pitted with cross water tubes 

2 


South-Western 

Midland . 

2 

Inside, 









in fire-box, giving 165 sq. ft. of 
heating surface. 


3 

26 

81 

51-60 

34-09 

102-97 

25 

1519 

Belpoii-e fire-box. 

3 

4 

Great Western . 

2 

Inside. 

18 

26 

80 

51-60 

33-60 

87-85 

21*45 

-^1663-02 

4 

5 

Great Eastern . 

2 

Inside. 

19 

26 

84 

50-30 

33-20 

85-35 

21-3 

1630-5 

Eired with liquid fuel on 

5 

6 

London and 

North-Western 


2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. inside. 

16 

20i 

24 

24 

j-85 

57-60 

37-00 

84-20 

20-5 

1557-5 

Holden's syst^. 

The H.-P. valves are worked 
by means of a simple lever 
from the L.-P. valve-rods, 

6 













which are continued through 
the valve - chests. These 














engines are like the “Iron 


7 

Glasgow and 

South-Western 


2 outside. 

2 inside. 


24 

26 

}814 

48-70 

31-70 

81-05 

18-0 

1206 

Duke ” class, but larger. 
Non-compound ; valves of both 
L.-P. and H.-P. cylinders on 
each side worked by one set 

7 




8 

London and 

South-Western 


2 outside. 

2 inside. 

14 

14 

26 

26 

]-79 

57*90 

40-00 

105-00 

27-4 

1690 

of valve-gear. 

Non-compound ; axles not 
coupled ; water tubes in fire- 
box give 190 sq. ft. of heat- 

8 

















ing surface. 


9 

Lancashire and 

5 

Inside. 

19 

26 

87 

58-75 

35-00 

89-41 

26-05 

2052-8 

Belpaire fire-box. 

9 


Yorkshire 












10 

Great Northern 

5 

Outside. 

19 

24 

78 

58-00 

31-00 

99-00 

26-75 

1442 

990 class. 

10 

11 

North-Eastern . 

6 

Outside. 

20 

26 

80 

67-10 

6X'96 

107-10 

23 

1769 

Steam-pressure, 200 lb per 

11 

12 

Highland . 






58-85 





sq. in. 


6 

Outside. 

19i 

26 

69 

43-85 

96-95 

26 

2050 

Steam-pressure, 200 lb per 

12 













sq. in. 


13 

14 

Midland » 

Lancashire and 

M 

9 

2 L.-P. outside. 
1 H.-P. inside. 

21 

19 

26 

26 

}84 

59-5 

53-78 

38-88 

112-15 

26 

1719 

2631 class ; Serve tubes ; steam- 
pressure, 195 Ib per sq. in. 

13 

Inside. 

20 

26 

54 

63-78 

84-45 

26-06 

2038-64 

14 


Yorkshire 









15 

North-Eastern , 

9 

Outside. 

20 

26 

554 

68-30 

58-30 

96-90 

21-5 

1675 


... 

16 

Caledonian 

9 

Inside. 

21 

26 

54 

60-60 

60-60 

102-00 


2600 

Tractive force, 28,665 lb. 

15 

17 

London and 

North-Western 


2H.-P. outside. 
1 L.-P. inside. 

15 

30 

24 

24 

}.a 

49-25 

49-26 

75-85 

20-5 

1489 


16 

18 

Great Eastern . 


1 H.-P. inside. 

2 H.-P. outside. 

in 

24 

24 

1-64 

71 

71 

... 

42 

3010 

Ten -coupled, total - adhesion, 
tank engine; steam-pressure, 
200 lb per sq. in. 

... 

19 

Seaboard Air 

2 

Outside. 

19 

26 

72 

56-79 

34-90 

92-41 

17-5 

1866-3 



line 











20 

New York Cen- 

5 

Outside. 

21 

26 

79 

78-57 

42-41 

127-75 

50-32 

3505-17 

Steam - pressure, 200 lb per 

18 


tral 











sq. in. 


21 

Union Pacific . 


2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. outside. 

15i 

28 

28 

28 

1 78 

81-69 

63-08 

133-93 

32 

3011 

... 

19 

22 

Pennsylvania . 

8 

Outside. 

20 

28 

62 

71-43 

62-09 

125-00 

30-26 

2431-3 


20 

23 

Bio Grande 

Western 

}10{ 

2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. outside. 

17 

28 

30 

30 

}57 

88-68 

79-09 

138-39 

35 

3330-2 


21 

24 

Pittsburgh, Bes- 

10 

Outside. 

24 

32 

54 

112-60 

100-45 

174-55 

36-8 

3805 


22 


semer, and Ltdse 
Erie 







‘ 






25 

Lehigh Valley . 

10 

Outside. 

22 

30 

55 

100-45 

90-17 

154-61 

90-0 

4100 

Wootten fire-box. 

23 

26 

Northern Pacific 

10-1 

2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. outside. 

15 

28 

34 

34 

j-63 

88-39 

78-12 

138-75 

52-29 

2997-10 

...■ 

... 

27 

ChicagoandEast- 
em Ulinois 


H.-P. 

L.-P. 


30 

30 

|64 

89-28 

71-43 

133-04 

72 

2447 


24 

28 

Est , 

H 

2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. inside. 

m 

ii 

|81i 

58-29 

33-24 

... 

27-12 

1988-12 

Steam-pressure, 213 lb per 

... 

29 

Nord . 

si 

2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. 

isf 

22 


fso* 

62-99 

32-48 

108 

29*6 

2274-5 

sq. icL 

Nos. 2641, 2642; steam - 

... 

80 

Quest 

^ 1 

2H.-P. outside. 
2 L.-P. inside. 

25 ! 

i! 

}m 

67-48 

40-84 


26-37 

2088-25 

pressure, 228 Ib per sq. in. 

... 

31 

Est , 

2 * 

Outside. 

isl 

26^ 

82* 

65-87 

32-87 


23-12 

1811-5 

Elaman boiler. 


32 

Nord 

9 


20| 

. 25§ 

51^ 

46-80 

45-80 

70-54 

22-7 

1340 



33 

Paris-Orleans . 

5 

Outside. 

16$ 

25* 

70H 

47-14 

31-49 

mw* 

22-63 

1869 

Durant and Leucauchez valve- 

>•* 











gear ; steam-pressure, 213 lb 


34 

1 

Prussia State . 


H.-P. 

L.-P. 

18 

233 

|78 

48-21 

29-93 

84-37 

24-6 

1280 

per sq. in. 

... 

35 

Eaiser Eerdin- 
and 

}«{ 

H.-P- 

L.-P. 

20| 

3l| 

III 

{•711 

69-20 

42-86 

102-67 

33-3 

2240 

... 

... 

36 

St Gothard 

9 


24^ 

46 

50-89 

50-89 

76-00 

23-1 

1700 

... 

... 
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rigid whole, and the weight is transmitted to the axles by 
indeiiendent spring supports, though equahzing levers are 
not entirely unknown. American locomotives of standard 
gauge invariablv have the frames inside of the wheels, and 
outside cylinders, with solid inte^al saddles to^ carry 
the forward end of the boiler. British and Continental 
locomotives have the frames either inside or out, or both j 
and the cyhnders are often inside, especially in Great 
Britain, the use of a cranked driving a:de being a 
necessary incident of this practice. In American engines 
the height of the boiler from the ground and its larger 
diameter are noticeable features. The fire-box, too, is 
larger, and often placed above, instead of between, the 
frames j it is made of steel, not of copper as in Great 
Britain. An extended smoke-box is another characteristic 
of American practice, but one which is also to be found 
in Great Britain and the Continent. In proportions, 
American engines have much larger ratios of grate area 
and heating surface to cylinder volume than are found else- 
where, the difference being especially marked in contrast 
with British practice, and their actual dimensions and 
weight exceed those usual in other countries. High finish 
and absence of external pipes and visible mechanism are 
striking features of British engines, and to a less extent 
of those of the ’ Continent. The aim of American 
designers is to have all moving and wearing parts 
accessible for quick inspection and repair, and appearance 
and finish are regarded as of secondary importance. 


( 1 ) Train R&sist(mc& is a. matter involved in much obscurity. 
It depends upon many variable conditions, such as the weather, 

, track, kind and condition of equipment, as well as com- 
of^de^M Position and weight of train. The formulae ^ven 
bdow presuppose that the trains are of average weight, 
and that the healings are well lubricated and warmed by running ; 
they also apply only after speeds of 12 miles an hour have been 
reached, since m starting a tram from rest the frictional resistance 
is momentarily higher. On level straight track it should be taken 
at not less than 20 Vb per ton of 2000 Tb ; this falls rapidly to the 
normal amount at a speed of say 2 miles an hour, but up to 12 
nules an hour resistance should never be assumed at less than 
5 lb per ton of 2000 lb. Train resistance may be expressed by the 
summation of the following factors : — 


At a given speed . , Yj=^+3 . . . • (a) 

6 

Additional for gradients y3=0'38 M . . , ( 6 ) 

Ad^tional for corves g g l^Ltive)} ^ 

Additional for acceleration y 4 = 0 ’0132V . . • (d) 

Or, for an increase in speed! ^ _ n -m a V si M 

from a velocity Vi to YJ - v i J . . (e) 


In the above the resistances are in pounds per ton of 2000 lb of 
train weight, including the locomotive ; S = speed m miles per hour ; 
M=^client in feet per mile ; C= curvature in degrees ; and V= 
veloeiiy attained in one mile, starting from zero and expressed in 
miles per hour. Equations (d) and (e) include an allowance for 
energy stored in the rotating wheels. 

A large number of the formulse which have been suggested by 
various observers for the calculation of train resistances are 
collected in a paper on “Train Resistance,” read before the 
Institution of Civu En^eers (London), on 26th IN'ovember 1901, 
by Mr J. A. F. Aspinall, general manager of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway. This paper contains an account of numerous 
experiments carried out by the author with trains of various 
lengths, composed of the standard four-wheel-bogie passenger stock 
of that railway, and the general formula which he gives as expressing 
the results he obtained is 

V'S' 

B=2-6+go.8^0-0278L’ 


where E=: resistance in pounds per ton (2240 Bb) drawn, Y — 
velocity of train in miles per hour, and L=length of train in feet 
over the coach-bodies. 

( 2 ) Tractim Effort . — Theoretical tractive effort is represented by 
pAoj 

T. E. =: —^9 in pounds (/) 


where P=:mean effective pressure in cylinders, in pounds per 
square inch 5 diameter of cylinder, in inches; |S= stroke of 
“piston, in inches ; and D=: diameter of driving wheels, in 


inches. For any given train, therefore, the following equation 
is true : — 

?^=l-l(Yi+Ya+Y,+Y,)T . ... {g) 

where T= weight of train, including locomotive and tender, in 
tons of 2000 lb, 10 per cent, being allowed for internal friction of 
tbe engine. The tractive effort of a locomotive is greatest in 
starting, or at slow speeds ; it is depeudout upon the mean 
effective pressure in the cylinders, which is gi‘eatest at long cut-off 
when starting, and is generally assumed at 85 j)er cent, of boiler 
pressure for a maximum. 

(3) Steaming Capacity is a variable factor, depending upon the 
fype of boiler, combustion rate, character of fuel, &c. In good 
practice on heavy work the following are maximum results : — In 
express passenger service, with simple expansion cylinders, one-horse 
power for each two square feet of heating surface. In fast freight 
service, with simple expansion cylinders, one-horse power for each 
three square feet of heating surface. In heavy freight service, with 
simple expansion cylinders, one-horse power for each four square 
feet of heating surface. In express passenger service, with 
compound cylinders, one-horse power for each half square foot 
of heating surface. In the heaviest goods and passenger service 
a new limit for perfomance has been approached in the capacity of 
the stoker to movel coal into the fire-box ; 100 to 120 Ib per 
minute appears to be the maximum practicable quantity. 

The era of compoiinding, as applied to locomotives, was 
inaugurated by Mr A. Mallet in 1876 in Franco, followed 
by Mr A. von Borries in Germany, Mr T. W. 

Worsdell and Mr F. W. Webb in England, and Compound 
Mr S. M. Vauclain .in America, all about tlie 
year 1889. Since tbe latter date tbe growth in 
use of tbe compound has been rapid, especially in America 
and France, in both of which countries it has j)aHsed the 
experimental stage. Tbe same may be said of l^ngland 
so far as concerns the London and North-Western 
Eailway, where many compounds on the Webb systoiii are 
at work with satisfactory results ; but on other lines, sueb 
as tbe North-Eastern, they are as yet scarcely more than 
experiments, though there arc signs that such experiments 
will be widely tried in the near future. 

The types proposed are many, and aro known under the 
names of their designers. They may be clasailicd (a) by 
the number of cylinders, two, three, or four; (/>) by the 
number of main crank connexions, two or four ; (r) by the 
peculiarities in starting mechanism, which may be cither 
automatic or non-automatic; (d) by the use or not of a 
receiver between the cylinders. 

The main types are roprosonted l.)y the “ two- 
cylinder” (Mallet in France, von Borries in Germany^ 
Worsdell in England); the “three-cylinder” (Webb and 
Johnson in England); and the “four-cylinder” (Mallet 
and de Glehn in France, Vauclain in America, Eussia, 
<fec., Webb in England). The four-cylinder designs are by 
far the most used, and appear to give the l)ost results. 

Important advantages are claimed for compounding, 
especially for modern powerful locomotives. The principal 
ones are : — 

(a) Possibility of greater heat utilization by increasing 
the range of steam expansion, which is accomplished 
by successive expansion in two cylinders, instead of 
in one. 

(5) Saving of steam by reduction of cylinder con<lensa- 
tior, due to the lower range of temperatures resulting, 
from less expansion in each cylinder. 

(c) Better steam distribution by working at long cut-offs, 
thus avoiding the mechanical difficulties with valve 
motions at short cut-offs. 

(d) Other mechanical advantages in certain types of 
multiple-cylinder compounds, such as the use of cylinders 
of smaller diameter, which with high i)rcHSuro st(*ani 
^ve a more uniform turning movement at the drivers tlian 
is possible in the two-cylinder simple engine. 

(e) An important operating advantage obtained aa the 
obvious result of the saving in fuel soctu’ed, namely, an 
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increase in the reserve capacity of the boiler for a given 
amount of work done by the engine. 

The obtainable economy in fuel varies with service 
conditions, but the following may be expected as reason- 
able average results for compound as compared with simple 
locomotives having the same characteristics and used in 
the same kini of service : — 

Passenger. . . . . 10 to 15 per cent. 

Goods . . . .. . 15 to 20 „ „ 

Heavy continuous grade goods . 25 to 40 „ „ 

It is very difficult to compare the cost of locomotives in 
various countries, because the specifications and material 
and weights vary. On the Continent of Europe it 
Cost of is customary to sell locomotives by weight, while 
Motives. Grreat Britain and the United States they are 
sold at so much each. The cost of material causes 
fluctuations, apart from those which result from demand. 
We may, however, take as typical a British six-coupled 
goods engine and tender, with cylinders 18 by 24 inches. 
Such engines were sold in Great Britain in 1899 for about 
£3000. In the United States we may take as typical an 
eight-wheel or American-type locomotive and tender, with 
cylinders 17 by 24 inches. Such engines were sold in 
1870 for about $12,750, in 1880 for $9000, in 1890 for 
$7000, and in 1900 for $8500. In the earlier years such 
an engine was unusually large and few were built. How it 
is smaller than is ordinarily used in the United States. 
Further, even with the same size of cylinders these 
engines have increased in size and weight during the 
thirty years. In 1876 an eight-wheel American engine 
with cylinders 17 by 24 inches weighed about 72,000 Bb; 
now it would weigh about 90,000 Bb. Then the boiler 
was about 48 inches in diameter, now it is about 54. 
Steam-pressure has risen from 130 Bb to 180 Bb and more. 
In the United States the prices in the last quarter of 1900 
were about $ll,5O0 for a 60-ton Consolidation locomotive, 
$15,500 for a 90-ton Consolidation, and from $12,500 to 
$15,000 for a 75-ton Mogul or 10-wheel engine. 

Authorities. — ^The following books will serve to give the 
reader an iasight into the principles, the details of construction, 
and the present state of the art of building locomotives : — W, F. 
Pettigrew. 3fanual of Locomotive £higineeHng, London, 1899. 
— E. Sauvaoe. Za Machine Locoonotive, Paris, 1894. — M. 
Demoulin. Traiti Pratique de la Machine Locomotive. Paris, 
1898. — M. H. Fornet. Oaiechism of the ZocoTnoUve. Hew 
York, 1890. — A. T. Woods and David L. Barnes. Oompownd 
Locomotives. Chicago, 1893. — Proceedings of the American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics' Association, published annually by the 
Association, Chicago. • <jh.) 

Kolling Stock. 

Passenger Trams . — The passenger carriage of Great 
Britain and the Continent and the passenger car of the 
United States are unlike in many particulars. The carriage 
has, in general, transverse compartments, with side doors, 
and without a longitudinal passageway or end doors, 
although the recent introduction of corridor cars, having 
end doors and platforms, with communication through the 
car or train, suggests the probability of a general though 
gradual change of practice in that respect. The American 
passenger car has end doors only, with a central longi- 
tudinal passageway or aisle. In general the whole interior 
space is open ; but just as the use of cars with end doors 
and through aisles is increasing in Great Britain and on 
the Continent, so the use of sleeping-cars divided into 
private compartments is increasing in the United States. 
Even in those cars, however, the end doors and through 
aisles are retained, and the number in use is not yet great 
enough to indicate a general change to the compartment 
plan, even for sleeping-cars. The relative merits of these 
two broad types of passenger-car design have been much 
discussed, but the question is too complicated to be con- 


sidered here. It is enough to say that it is affected by 
the temperament, or at least by the rooted hah»its, of the 
peoples, by the methods of dealing with baggage, and by 
the division of passengers into classes. 

The three classes, which originally were universal in 
Great Britain, have now been reduced to two on several 
important lines, by the abolition of the second class. 
Where this alteration has been effected, third-class pas- 
sengers are carried by aU trains, even the fastest, at a 
maximum rate of one penny a mile, and the practice of 
restricting certain expresses to first- or first- and second- 
class passengers only lingers on two lines in the South of 
England and in Ireland. On the Continent third-class 
passengers are still excluded from many of the faster 
trains, though there is a tendency towards increased 
liberality in this respect. The ordinary fares, however, 
are there appreciably lower than in Great Britain. In 
Hungary, Austria, and Russia a zone-tariff system is in 
operation, whereby the country is mapped out into zones, 
and the traveller pays according to the number of these he 
passes through, and not simply according to the number 
of miles he is conveyed. For example, on Russian rail- 
ways, for any distance up to 6 versts ( = 4 miles), there is a 
minimum fare of 23 kopecks first class, 14 kopecks second 
class, and 9 kopecks third class. For distances between 
6 and 300 versts, the charge progressively increases verst 
by verst, though at a gradually diminishing rate, so that, 
for instance, the first-class fare for 300 versts (8 roubles 
90 kopecks) is less than twice that for 150 (5 roubles 40 
kopecks). For distances greater than 300 versts, the fares 
increase by zones \ these vary in length, but the increment 
of price is the same for each, whatever its length, namely, 
50 kopecks first class, 30 kopecks second class, and 20 
kopecks third class. The zones are 25 versts long between 
301-500 versts, 30 between 501-710 versts, 35 between 
701-900 versts, 40 between 901-1510 versts, and 50 for 
greater distances. By a change which came into effect in 
May 1902, the 50-verst zones extend only from the 
1511th to the 3010th verst, and for greater distances 
the zones contain 70 versts. The charges on these are 
increased to 100 kopecks first class, 60 kopecks second 
class, and 40 kopecks third class. In America there is 
nominally one class, the average fare being about l^d. per 
mile, but the extra charges levied for parlour, sleeping, 
and other cars practically constitute a differentiation of 
class, besides making the real cost of travelling higher 
than that just given. Immigrants are carried in special 
trains at much lower rates. 

In America and other countries where long distances 
have to be travelled and passengers have to spend several 
days continuously in a train, sleeping-cars, res- 
taurant-cars, smoking-cars, <fec., become almost 
a necessity, and accordingly are to be found 
a matter of course on most of the best through 
trains. On the continent of Europe they are largely in 
the hands of the International Sleeping-Car Company, and 
the charges for such accommodation de luxe frequently 
constitute a very heavy addition to the ordinary distance 
rates levied by the railways. In England, where the 
distances are comparatively small, sleeping and restaurant 
cars must rather be regarded as luxuries ; still, even so, 
they are very frequently to be met with. The Midland 
Railway was the first to run sleeping-cars on its trains, 
the innovation being due to Sir James Allport about 1875. 
The earliest were Pullman cars imported from America j 
but when other lines began to adopt them, they were made 
in England with such deferences as commended themselves - 
to the various designers. In the most recent type a side 
corridor runs the whole length of the vehicle, and terminates 
in a vestibule platform at either end, so that communication 
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may be had ■with the adjacent coaches. Off this corridor 
open small compartments or berths, made for one or two 
persons only, each being fitted with a folding lavatory 
similar to that found in a ship's cabin. SleeiDing-cars 
are run on most of the important night trains between 
London and Scotland, :\Ianchester, Liverpool, Holyhead, 
dzc., and are available for passengers holding fijst-class 
tickets on payment of a uniform fee of five shillings. 
Such cars for third-class passengers have frequently been 
talked about, but have yet to make their appearance on any 
British railway. The number of restaurant-cars increased 
greatly about the end of the 19th century; and whereas 
at first they were attached only to two or three expresses, 
mostly running between London and Scotland, they are 
now frequent on trains covering much shorter distances, 
between London and Lancashire, Birmingham, Cromer, 
&c. The introduction of corridor trains has greatly ex- 
tended their usefulness, and, without extra charge beyond 
the amount payable for food, they are provided for all 
classes, except on the Great Western Eailway, which, 
although early in the field as regards corridor trains, 
for long excluded all but first-class passengers from its 
dining-cars, which, moreover, were very limited in number. 
However, the introduction in 1901 of corridor trains and 
dining-cars for all classes by its great rival, the London 
and South-Western Kailway, compelled a change in its 
policy, and in 1902 orders were given for dining-stock for 
second- and third-class passengers. 

European carriages were at first mounted on two, and 
later on three, axles, which were free to rise and fall 
through a limited range, but not to turn with 
Constno-’ respect to the carriage. Thus the length of the 
cm^a^es. limited, for to increase it involved an 

increase in the length of the rigid wheel-base, 
impossible with due regard to safety. Hence bogies or 
swivel trucks, which allow of longer car bodies, are fast 
coming into use ; indeed, the standard coaching stock of 
Great Britain is now carried on bogies. The American 
passenger car has invariably been mounted on swivel trucks, 
having four wheels each for ordinary cars and six wheels 
each for sleeping, postal, and other heavy cars. 

A noteworthy feature in British practice has been the 
large increase in the weight of passenger vehicles, both 
absolutely and still more in relation to the number of 
persons -they can accommodate. The result, which is 
attributable in great part to the lavatories now general, 
and to the introduction of corridor carriages, is reflected 
in the heavier trains run, and in the larger and more 
powerful locomotives that must be provided to haul 
them. Some idea of the extent to which rolling stock has 
increased in weight and decreased in capacity may be 
gained from the official figures, as given in Table XVII., 
of the standard stock in use on the Midland Railway 
in 1901, if they are compared with those in the similar 
table to be found in the article Railways in the ninth 
edition of this Encyclopaedia (voL xx. p. 248). Thus a 
standard bogie third-class passenger coach in 1885 weighed 
I7f tons and held 70 persons; in 1901 the weight had 
risen to almost 25 tons and the capacity fallen "to 36’ 
persons. 

As a result of early practice in bridge, station, and tunnel 
construction, British and Continental carriages cannot be 
made as large as American passenger cars; 
though the restriction is less on the Continent 
lighting, than in Great Britain (see Fig. 14 for clearance 
gauges). One consequence is that larger cubic 
capacity per passenger is possible in the United States 
— ^a fortunate circumstance, since the greater range of 
temperature there makes proper heating and ventilation 
relatively more important and at the same time more 
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difficult. In the United Kingdom the ancient system 
of hot-water cans^ is still largely employed for heating, 
but in the United States much the most common method 
is by steam taken from the boiler of the locomotive 
and circulated through the train by a line of piping 
connected by fiexible couplings between the ' cars — a 
method -which is also finding increased favour in Europe. 
As to lighting, the feeble glimmer of the oil lamp is still 
to be seen in some English railway carriages, but it has 
mostly been displaced by gas and electricity. The former 
is a rich oil gas, compressed and stored in steel reservoirs 
under the carriages. The latter is obtained from dynamos 
driven from the axles of the coaches. In block-trains, 
where the component coaches are permanently coupled 
together, one dynamo sometimes lights all the carriages ; 
but usually each has its own dynamo, and so becomes an 
independent unit. In the system most commonly em- 
ployed in England the dynamo is connected to the axle 
in such a way that its speed, and consequently the current 
it yields, is approximately constant, whatever the speed of 
the train. In another system, which is of American origin, 
the required constancy of current is provided for by means 
of an automatic s-witch, which adds to or takes away 
resistance from the field-coils of the dynamo according as 
the speed of the train rises or falls. In both systems 
accumulators are used to maintain the light when the train 
is at rest or travelling too slowly to admit of current 
being generated. Gas and electric lighting are also ex- 
tensively resorted to in American and Continental trains ; 
but up to 1902 compressed oil-gas was very much more 
common than electric lighting, and in the United States 
j kerosene-oil lamps were still extensively employed. 


Table XVII. — Details of Midland Railway Hioclc, 



Length 







Number 


Carriage. 

Compartments. 



of PoHHcn- 

Weight. 

Body. 







gets. 



Feet. 

Fiirst. 

1 

Lavatories. 

a> 

s? 

1 

Kitchen. 

Pantry. 

First. 

1 

Tons. 

Ctvii. 

6-wheeled-bogie Isfc 











class dining 
G-wheeled-bogie3rcl 

60 

'2 saloons 


2 


1 

1 

24 


3:t U 

class dining 
4-wheeled-bogie 1st 
class corridor . 

60 


2 saloons 

2 

2 




42 

82 7 

50 

4 

•• 

2 

1 


1 

16 


24 4 

4-wheeled-borie3rd 
class corridor . 

50 


6 

2 





86 

24 10 

4-wheeled -bogie 











composite . 
6-wheeled -bogie 

60 

2 

3 

2 

1 



8 

IS 

26 10 

sleeping . 

60 

5 saloons 


0 , 




11 


34 0 









In Great Britain the railway companies are by the Regula- 
tion of Railways Act, 1868, required to fit trains which 
run more than 20 miles without a stop with communi^ 
some means of communication between the cation 
passengers and the officials in charge. With 
the system of separate carriages this is not an 
esbsy matter to accomplish satisfactorily. On some lines 
electrical devices have been in use for many years, b\it the 
most common method has been a continuous cord running 
along the whole length of the train outside and above 
the carriage windows, which, when pulled down, was 
supposed to give an alarm signal to the guards and 
engine-driver. The arrangement had many disadvantages, 
not the least being that it frequently failed to act. 
Recently a number of the railway companies have decided 

^ These cans in many cases do not contain water, hut ftised acetate 
of soda. When cold, the contents are solid ; hut when they arc heatc<l 
hy being immersed in hot water, they liquefy, and in the process 
absorb heat, which is given out again on the change of state back to 
solid. Hence the cans remain warm for a very long time. 
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to adopt a modification ^’■hereby the cord, which runs rates. Here will often be found also a huge jjost-ofnc-e 

along the cornice inside the compartments, is continuous car. Then follow, in order as mentioned, a smokin:£-car, 

through each carriage but not through the train, and is ordinary day -cars (often called coaches), parlour - cars, 

connected to the air-brake apparatus, so that, when pulled sleeping-cars, and, finally, a dining-car. Dining, sleeping, 

down, it puts the brakes on sufficiently to attract the and po.stal cars have no place in trains making short runs, 

attention of the driver. In the corridor trains, attendants In the United Kingdom passenger trains often contain 

can pass freely from one end to the other, and a system vehicles which are never seen in the United States and 

of electric bells enables the passenger to summon them seldom on the Continent, namely, horse-boxes and carriage- 

at will. ^ ^ trucks. These are a part of the thorough organization 

There is a broad difference in practice in making up for comfort and convenience in railway travelling which is 

passenger vehicles into trains, which has come about partly probably more complete in the British Islands than any- 

because of the different mode of handling luggage. In where else in world. 

the United States the passenger claims his luggage at the A comparison of the weights of passengers trains in 

luggage -room of the station, or more often gives his Europe and the United States is difficult to make. In all 

receipt (“check”) to a third party, and only sees his countries trains of different weights are used 

luggage at his hotel or house. Hence the luggage going according to the different services they are 

by any one train is concentrated in one or more special req^uired to perform, and it would obviously be improper 

vehicles (“baggage cars”), placed at or near the head of to compare a long-distance fast train, with sleejung or dining 

the train j this is also true of Continental practice. Here cars, with a slow short-distance train, carrying nothing but 

also will often be found in the United States the “express passengers. Moreover, the weight of a train timed to leave 

car,” which carries such packages as in other countries are a given station at a particular time may vary from season to 

carried by parcel post or by fast goods trains at special season, and even from day to day, according to the number 


Table XVIII. — JVeigJtt wnd Speed of Trains^ 

Approximate 
Weight, exclu- 
Distance. sive of Engine 
and Tender 
(ton =2240 lb). 

Miles. 

399 J 265-340 

393i 230-280 

299i 290-330 

158 330 

141J 290-330 

158 290 

141i 290 

100 J 

305^ 200-800 

825 200-300 

sol 200-300 

124J 200-300 

158 330 

113 120 

i85i 9o-iro 

105| 90-170 

185| 165-190 

764 165-190 

325i 

1931 220 

528 230 

1204 176 

406 190 

196i 190 , 

1124 

423 155 


2264 SI 2 

911 336 

911 215 . 

4394 225 

1425 225 

2965 225 

804 225 

9794 312 

9794- 460 

4464 230 


2274 300 


Speed, in- 
clusive 
of Stops. 

Remarks. 

4S4 

47S 

48 

48 

49| 

524 

52 

48J 

52i 

544 

538 

50i 

54“ 


564 

515 

554 

50J 

55 


414 

534 

41i 

53 

474 

504 

49 1 

47 


474 

Congressional Limited. . 

384 

Pennsylvania Limited. 

484 

Pennsylvania Special. 

584 

584 

584 

674 

Empire State Express. 

49 

20th Century Limited. 

40| 

Lake Shore Limited. 

45-6 

Black Diamond Express. 

47i 

Eoyal Limited. 


Train. Journey. 


10 a.in. ex Euston .... 

10 a. in. ex King’s Cross . 

2 p.m. ex Euston .... 

if J 9 • • • • 

>1 »>■••• 

11.60 p.m. ex Euston 

a ss ... 

it 

11.30 p.m. ex King’s Cross 

J9 n • • • 

it ti • • • 

99 >» • • • 

5.30 p.m. ex Euston 

5 p.m. ex Birmingham (L. & K.-W. 
Railway) 

2 p. m. ex Leeds .... 

99 9 ) .... 

1.30 p.m. ex King’s Cross 

10.35 a.m. ex Paddington (Cornish 
express) 

99 99 • • 

99 99 • • 

1.40 p.m. ex Paddington 

9.30 a.m. ex St Pancras . 

99 99 • • * 

99 99 ■ ■ • 

12 p.m. ex St Pancras 

3.44 p.m. ex Jersey City (Penn- 
sylvania RE.) .... 

10.14 p.m. ex Jersey City (Penn- 
sylvania RE. ) , . . . 

12 noon ex Chicago (Pennsylvania 
EE. ) • . ■ . . ■ 

8.30 a.m. ex Grand Central Station 
(Kew York Central) 

99 ‘99 

99 99 • • 

99 99 • • 

12.30 p.m. ex Chicago (New York 

Central) 

5.80 p.m. ex Grand Central Station 
(New York Central) . 

12.14 p.m. ex Jersey City (Lehigh 

Valley EE.) . . . . 

3.61 p.m. ex Jersey City (Philadel- 
phia and Eeading Railway and 
Baltimore and Ohio EE.) 


London to Edinburgh 

99 99 • • • 

London to Carlisle . 

London to Crewe 
Crewe to Carlisle 
London to Crewe 
Crewe to Carlisle 
Carlisle to Edinburgh 
London to Grantham 
Grantham to York . 

York to Newcastle . 

Newcastle to Edinburgh . 
London to Crewe 

Birmingham to London . 
Leeds to King’s Cross, London . 
Grantham to King’s Cross 
London to Leeds 
London to Peterborough . 

London to Penzance . 

London to Exeter . 
ExetertoPlymouth(North Eoad) 
London to Worcester 
London to Edinburgh 
Loudon to Leeds 
Leeds to Carlisle 
London to Glasgow . 


New York to Washington 

New York to Chicago 
Chicago to New York (Jersey 
City) 

New York to Buffalo 
New York to Albany 
Albany to Buffalo . 

Syracuse to Eoohester 

Chicago to New York 

New York to Chicago 

New York to Buffalo 


New York to Washington 
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of coaclies required to accommodate the traffic. For short 
aud middle distances probably the usual weight of trams 
varies between about the same limits in all countries ; for 
long distances the necessity of j^roviding sustained arrange- 
ments for living on the journey tends to increase of weight, 
and therefore in extensive countries like the United ^ates 
heavier trains may be found than in small ones like Great 
Britain. At the same time, there are some long-stance 
trains in Great Britain quite as heavy, if not heavier than 
some in the United States, even though the average weight 
of rolling stock is distinctly greater in the latter country. 
General conclusions, except of the vaguest character, are 
therefore almost impossible, and the best that can be done 
is to consider specific instances. A number of these have 
been collected in Table XVIIL, which gives some of the 
best and heaviest trains run in the two countees. In 
using it, the reader must remember that the weight of a 
particular train may vary not only initially from day to 
day, owing to variation of traffic, but also on any one 
journey from station to station, owing to carriages being 
added or taken away. 

A comparison of average speeds is scarcely less difficult 
than of average weights. In 1888 a careful study was 
made of express train mileage in the United 
speed. Kingdom, on the Continent, and in the United 
States. For the United Kingdom and the United States 
40 miles an hour, including stops, was taken as express train 
speed, i.e., an average rate of 40 miles an hour from the 
beginning of the journey to the end. But on the Con- 
tinent so few trains reached this rate of travelling that 
the arbitrary speed of 29 miles was taken there for express 
speed. It was found that in the United Kingdom 
trains ran 62,900 miles every day at and over 40 miles 
an hour, and in the United States 13,956 miles, while 
on the Continent of Europe trains ran 118,000 miles at 
and over 29 miles an hour, but at and over 40 miles 
an hour there was something less than 9000 miles a 
day on the entire Continent. Since that date an im- 
portant change has taken place in Great Britain, the United 
States, France, and Germany. In all these countries faster 
trains are run, and the average express speed has been 
raised. The fastest trains are no longer run in Great 
Britain, but in America, by the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, in com- 
petition with the Pennsylvania Railroad. Passengers are 
conveyed from Philadelphia by ferry-boat across the 
river Delaware to Camden, whence the distance to Atlantic 
City by the Philadelphia and Reading Company’s lines is 
55 J miles. This is covered by some trains in 50 minutes ; 
the booked speed thus is 66*6 miles an hour, and on some 
occasions an average speed of over 71 miles an hour has 
been maintained from start to stop. By the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company’s system the distance between Camden 
and Atlantic City is 58 miles, and trains weighing about 
160 tons, exclusive of engine, are booked to perform the 
journey at the rate of 64*4 miles an hour. In Great 
Britain, on the Caledonian Railway from Forfar to Perth, 
one train covers 32 J miles in 33 minutes (59*09 miles an 
hour), and on the 17orth-Eastern Railway a train runs 
from* Darlington to York (43 J miles) in 43 minutes 
(61-04 miles an hour). In France, also, instances may be 
found of trains timed over 60 miles an hour, e,g., Paris to 
Arras 120 miles in 117 minutes. Of course stiU higher 
speeds, up to 75 and even 80 miles an hour, are reached 
and sustained for shorter or longer distances every day 
by express trains, the average speed of which between 
any two stoppmg-places is very much less. But isolated I 
examples of high speeds afford little information as to 
tto tram service at the command of the traveller in 
different countries, for it is obvious that his convenience 
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will be better served by a large number of trains, all 
maintaining a good average of speed, than by a service 
consisting mostly of poor trains, with only one or two 
exceptionally fast ones. From this point of view Great 
Britain remains ahead of all other countries. To give 
exact numerical expression to this superiority is imjjos- 
sible, but Table XIX. will supply a general idea of the 
volume and speed of express traffic in difierent countries. 
No train has been included which does not run daily 
(except Sundays) and travel at least 40 miles an hour on 
the average, inclusive of stops. This limitation excludes 
many trains which are called “fast” and “express,” both 
in the United States and on the Continent, but even 
if lihe speed necessary to gain admission to the table wore 
reduced by a good many miles an hour, Great Britain 
would still hold the first jdace if the number of high-speed 
trains is taken into account as well as the average of sj^eed 
attained : — 


Table XIX. — Speed and Nmnhir of Bxpre&s Trains. 
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* Including trains that pass through Rugby without stopping. 


Goods Trains . — ^The vdixcles for the transportation o 
goods are known as goods waggons or trucks in Grea* 
Britain and on the Continent, and as freight cars ii 
America. The principal British and Continental typos art 
'Open trucfe or waggons (the lading often covered witl 
sheets), mineral trucks, and covered or box waggons to 
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cotton, grain, (fee. The American freight cars of the prin- 
cipal types are known as box cars, gondola cars, coal 
Size and stock cars, 'tank cars, and refrigerator cars. 

construe- Most of these terms explain themselves. The 
tionof . gondola car corresponds to the European open 
tracks. ^vvaggon, and is used to carry goods not sub- 
ject to injury by the weather j but in the United States 
the practice of covering the load with tarpaulin sheets 
is unknown, and therefore the proportion of box cars is 
much greater than in Europe. Indeed, the long hauls 
in the United States make it even more important there 
than in other countries to load cars in both directions, 
and so it has come about that for the return journey coal, 
coke, ore, lumber, and other coarse articles are loaded into 
box cars that have carried grain or merchandise one way. 
It is common to put small end doors in American box 
cars, through which lumber and rails may be loaded. The 
fundament^ difference between American freight cars and 
the goods waggons of Europe and all other lands is in 
carrying capacity. This difference is interesting as an 
example of development under the influence of surround- 
ing conditions. Indeed, the American freight car is so 
unlike those of other countries that comparisons are 
difficult. In the United Kingdom the average carrying 
capacity of goods waggons must be under 10 tons, per- 
haps about 8 tons, and the capacity of heavy mineral 
trucks is 11 tons. On the Continent the average carrying 
capacity is a little over 10 tons; there are many cars 
still in service of less than 10 tons’ capacity, but much the 
greater number are rated at 10 tons, while large numbers 
of 15-ton cars have been built within a few years, and 
the tendency is to raise the capacity. These are all short 
cars with four wheels. Freight cars in the United States 
have long bodies on two swinging trucks of four wheels 
each, and their average capacity is quite three times as 
great as that of European waggons. For years the standard 
freight car has been of 30 tons’ capacity (short tons, 
2000 Hb ) ; in recent years many 40-ton cars have been put 
in service ; and still more recently several thousand cars 
have been built of 50 and even 55 tons’ capacity. This 
great carrying capacity of the freight cars in the United 
States has worked in several ways to make possible those 
very low freight rates mentioned in the introduction to 
this article. It has diminished the ratio of non-paying to 
paying load ; it has diminished the interest on first cost 
and cost of maintenance relatively to the work done ; it 
has diminished in some degree, probably small, the amount 
of track and yard room required to do a unit of work ; it 
has diminished journal and rolling friction relatively to 
tons hauled, for these elements of train resistance grow 
relatively less as the load per wheel rises; finally, and 
most important of all, the wages element has fallen as 
train loads have grown greater, since no more men are 
required to handle a heavy train than a light one. 

It is often said that if these things are true for one 
country they must be true for another, and that in Great 
Britain, for example, the use of more capacious cars would 
bring down the cost of goods carriage. This is not the 
place to debate a controverted question, but it may be 
pointed out that social and geographical conditions are 
different in the United States and the United Kingdom, 
and in each country the methods of conveying goods and 
passengers have been developed according to the require- 
ments of those conditions. In one country the population 
is dense, large towns are numerous and near each other, 
the greatest distances to be traversed are short, and rela- 
tively a large part of the freight to be carried is merchan- 
dise and manufactured material. In the other country 
precisely the opposite conditions exist. Under the first 
set of conditions quickness and flexibility of service are 
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relatively more important than under the second set; 
therefore goods are collected and despatched promptly, in 
numerous cars, often only partly loaded. But where the 
great volume of freight is raw material and crude food- 
stuffs, and the distances are great, a low charge per unit 
of transportation is more important than any other con- 
sideration ; therefore freight is massed into full car loads 
and enormous trains, and sent perhaps 1000 miles to a 
distributing-point, or to a seaport. At the same time it 
must be noted that several British railway companies are 
experimenting with trucks of large capacity, giTnilfl-r to 
those used in America, but appear to find some trouble in 
getting full loads for them. 

The differences in the carrying capacity of freight cars 
in Europe and the United States have brought about the 
differences in the make-up of freight trains. 

Here, as with passenger trains, averages mean 
little, but typical special cases give useful com- 
parisons. In Great Britain we find, on six of the great 
railways, mineral trains (i.e., trains carrying coal, coke, and 
ore) which weigh (trucks and load, but not the engine) from 
525 to 765 tons. These weights, however, are in some cases 
greatly exceeded. Several British railways have engines 
capable of hauling loads of 1000 tons; and on the ITorth- 
Eastern one (Ko. 15 in Table XVI.) has taken a train of 81 
loaded trucks and one van, weighing 1326^ tons and nearly 
a third of a mile in length, up a bank of 1 in 108 at the 
worst point, where also there was a curve of 20 chains’ 
radius. The speed of such mineral trains, like the weight, 
varies with the gradients and other conditions, and they 
may be timed from 10 to 30 miles an hour, not counting 
time spent on sidings. The fast goods trains carry lighter 
loads and run faster ; on the same hues these vary from 
214 to 460 tons and make 25 to 30 miles an hour, the 
speeds rising so high as 37 miles an hour for short dis- 
tances, and falling so low as 13, In Prussia an example 
of good practice for the various classes of goods trains 
gives weights from 900 to 1100 tons, and speeds (terminus 
to terminus) of 11 to 21 miles an hour, according to load 
and gradient. In the United States mineral and grain 
trains weigh from 1500 to 3800 tons (2240 Bb), and 2000 
tons would be only fairly good practice for this class of 
traffic. These trains are necessarily and properly very 
slow,' being timed at 10 or 12 miles an hour. The 
merchandise trains of the United States are lighter and 
faster than those carrying coal, ore, salt, <fec. ; and this is 
true also of the important classes of trains which carry 
live stock, fruit, and dairy products, and dressed meat in 
refrigerator cars. It is obvious that the weight and sped 
of these trains must vary with topographical conditions. 
In the great continental basin are long lines with easy 
gradients and curves ; in the Allegheny and Kocky Moun- 
tains gradients are heavy and curves are numerous and of 
short radius. We find, therefore, that the trains of which 
we are now speaking weigh from 600 to 1800, and even 
2000 tons, and the journey speeds, from terminus to 
terminus, including stops, vary from 15 to 30 miles an 
hour. It is not imcommon for these trains to maintain, 
for considerable distances, 40 miles an hour ; and mana- 
gers of some of the most important prairie lines estimate 
that their freight trains often run over a mile a minute for 
many miles at a time. Such speeds for freight trains 
of 1000 tons or more demand great engine-power, the 
best couplings, and high-power continuous brakes. (See 
Brakes.) 

Gowplmgs . — ^The means generally employed for connect- 
ing freight cars or goods waggons, one to the other, are not 
automatic ; that is, men must go between the vehicles to 
couple or uncouple them, or at best can only avoid doing 
so by the use of a stick to guide the coupling link to its 
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place. As a result, many men have been killed or maimed 
in the performance of their duties in railway yards, and 
a great body of public opinion has grown up which calls 
for automatic couplers, and has found expression in agita- 
tion, invention, and legislation. In the United States an 
automatic freight car coujiler is used on possibly 90 per 
cent, of freight stock. To effect this took more than 
twenty-five years of discussion and experiment. The Master 
Car Builders’ Association, which is a great body of 
mechanical officers organized especially to bring about 
improvement and uniformity in details of construction and 
operation, expressed itself in 1874 as understanding the 
importance of a ** self -coupler,” but none had then been 
invented which could be considered as useful. At that 
time a member of the Association spoke of the disappearance 
of automatic couplers which had been introduced thii'ty or 
forty years before. This body pursued the subject with 
more or less diligence, and in 1884 laid down the principle 
that the automatic coupler should be one acting in a 
vertical plane ; that is, tlie engaging faces should be free 
to move uji and down within a considerable range, in order 
to provide for differences in the height of cars brought 
together. This principle having been fixed, the task of 
the inventor was considerably simplified. In 1887 a 
committee reported that the coupler question was “the 
knottiest mechanical problem that had ever been presented 
to the railroad,” and over 4000 attempted solutions were 
on record in the United States Patent Office. The com- 
mittee had not found one which did not have grave dis- 
advantages. In 1887, however, the Association recom- 
mended the adoption of a coupler of the Janney type, ai^ 
this coupler as it has developed is shown in Pig. 15. 



The committee concluded that “the ])rincii»le of confaict of 
the surfaces of vertical cylinders embodied iu the Janney 
coupler affords the best connexion for cars on curves and 
tangents.” The method of coiistnictiug the working faces 
of the Janney coupler is shown in Pig. 1C, which illustrates 



the principle of contact of vertical cylinders. This ]»riii- 
ciple was patented, but the coin|)any owning tho patent 


undertook to permit its free use by railway companies 
which were members of the Master Car Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and thus threw open the underlying principle of this 
coupler to competition. From that time tho numerous 
patents have been merely on details. There are fifteen 
different couplers of the Janney type, patented and made 
by as many different concerns, each of 'which is used on 
at least 10,000 cars, and, in addition, many other forms 
are in less extensive use. The movement toAvards the 
use of an automatic coupler was stimulated in some degree 
by laws enacted by the various states and by the Lhiited 
States; and in 1893 Congress ^lassed an x\ct, one clause 
of which required railway companies to luwe tlieir freight 
cars equipped with automatic couplers by January 1898, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, which has dis- 
cretion in the matter, extended the limit to 1st August 
1900. 

The coupler in general use outside of the United States 
is a chain and hook, with spring butlers, which, liowevcr, 
arc no part of tho coupler itself, Tii the United Stales 
the universal coupler, Avliicli has now almost disappeanMl, 
was the “ link-and-pin ” coupler, iu which a dra\v*b|ir is 
spriug-conneeted to the frame of the car. out-board 

end of this draw-bar is a socket, into which one end of a solid 
link is inserted, and the pull is exerted on a ])iu <lrop]K*d 
through this link. Tho first strain of cmiqu-tHsion, wlieii 
the cars close together, is also taken on this draw-bar and 
transmitted back through the springs to tlu‘, frame of the 
car. Thus there is a fundamental ditituviu'e lH‘twi‘tMi 
American and European prac.ti(!(^ iu that iu the Uuitt‘d 
States the coupler is also a butler. 

The essential cliange from the liuk-and-piu to the 
automatic coupler is iu the out-board end or iiead of the 
draw-bar. The socket to receive the link is n*placed l»y a 
liook, shown at A, Pig. 15, whit^li is usually called the 
knuckle. This hook swings on the pivot Ik It. has an 
arm which e.xtcuds backwards, practu^ally at rigid. augh'S 
with tho working fa(‘o of the liook, iu a (‘avity iu tlu^ Jii^ad, 
and engages with the lockiugpiu tk This locking-pin is 
lifted by a suitable lever, which exltmds to one sitle or to 
both sides of the ear. Lifting the locking-pin rehouses the 
knuckle, wliich is free to swing ofn»n, discoum«:titig the 
two cars. Tiie knuckle stands optm until the coupling is 
pushed against aiiothcsr (!oupling, when the two hooks 
turn on their pivots to the prwithnj shown \n Pig. 15, and 
tho locking-pin dro[w into pla<*e and the couplers are made 
hist. This coupler is only partly aiitoiuatitr. It i»ft(‘U 
hap}ions that when two cars are bnmghi together to 
couple, the kum^kles are <dosed anti nmst opentMl by 

hand. There az’c various c<mtrivan<tes l)y wldtdt this may 
be done by a man standing clear of the cars, but in most 
cases he must go In^tween tlui <*4irs to reach the. knuckle. 
This defect will no dould; be corrected by cMnip:uMtivi‘Iv 
simple moans. This form aiif.oinatic eoupl<*r i- tin- only 
one used to any extimt in the Unite* I States, whi*re it. is 
now practi(;ally universal, and no rciison now ap|Hrar.H why 
any other should Ikj used there. It has Injcn atlapted to 
Bntish and Contiaciital rolling stoc’k iu a few ixjslanctss 
for experimont, but wliether t>r not it will Ihj found 
able cannot be foretoliL The tendency in (Ireat ISritairi 
is ptirhaps rather towards some uon-automatic form i»f 
coupling wUi<!h can l:>e safely coupleil and uncouple<l with- 
out tlie necessity of imm going iu Initweeii the waggons. 

Another (luostion which is attnusting the attention 
inveutofl and railw'tiy conipanic^s iu England is the problem 
of fitting waggons witli hambbrak<?H which <*an Is* applied 
and released from cither side of the w’ttggon indith^rently. 
The old form of l»rake is w’orked by a lever which is 
fitttjd at one side only, and thus the men, iu ortler to 
work the brake,, often have to incur the <IaJiger of jawsing 
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under the waggons. The Board of Trade has power, 
under the Prevention of Accidents Act of 1000, to insist on 
all waggons being fitted with “ either-side ” brakes. (Sec 
above, p. 137.) 

Yestibides for Passenger Cars. — End platforms and end 
doors have always been characteristic of American 
passenger equi|)mciit, and are extending to British and 
Continental carriages. Their use secures a continuous 
jjassageway through the train, but is attended with some 
discomfort and some risk when the train is in motion. 
The opening of the end doors may make a • draught 
through the car, disagreeable in cold weather, and 
passengers occasionally fall from the open platform, or are 
blown from it, while the train is moving. The first object 
of the vestibule is to enclose the platform with a housing 
so arranged as to be continuous when cars are made up 
into trains, and fitted with side doors for ingress and 
egress when trains are standing. A second effect of the 
vestibule has developed in use. It appears that the 
lateral swaying of the cars is diminished by the friction 
between the vestibule frames. The fundamental American 
vestibule patent, issued to Mr H. H. Sessions, of Chicago, 
in N'ovember 1887, covered a housing in combination with 
a vertical metallic plate frame of the general contour of 
the central passageway, ijrojecting slightly beyond the 
couiiling line, and held out by horizontal springs toiD and 
bottom j the i^late frame being connected with the plat- 
form housing by flexible connexions at the top and sides, 



Fig. 17.— -A “Vestibule”; the “lazytongs” gate is folded away when 
two ears are coupled together, giving free passage from end to end 
of the train. 


and by sliding plates below. A common form of this 
vestibule is shown in Pig. 17. Subsequent improvements 


on the Sessions jiatent have resulted in a modified form of 
vestibule in which the housing is made the full width of 
the platform, although the contact plate and springs, and 
the flexible connexions, remain the same as before, On 
long journeys the vestibule is a convenience and a com- 
fort ; but its application is practically limited to the cars 
which are run in such trains, as it is an obstruction to the 
free ingress and egi*ess of passengers on local trains which 
make frequent stoj^s. 

Of American cars intended to carry passengers, the 
proportion equipped with vestibules in September 1900 
was about as folloAvs : cars o^nied by railway companies, 
15 per cent. ; cars owned by the Pullman Company, 75 
per cent. It appears probable that the application of 
vestibules will continue until the following maxima are 
reached ; railway companies, 25 per cent. ; Pullman Com- 
pany, 100 per cent. (h. g. p. j R. H. so.) 

iNTSA-IJjRBAjjr Railways. 

The great concentration of population in cities during 
the 19th century brought into existence a class of rail- 
ways to which the name of intra-urban may be 
applied. Such lines are primarily intended to 
supply quick means of passenger communication 
within the limits of cities, and are to be distinguished 
on the one hand from surface tramways, and on the other 
from those portions of trunk or other lines which lie 
within city boundaries, although the latter may incident- 
ally do a local or intra-urban business. Intra-urban rail- 
ways, as compared with ordinary railways, are characterized 
by shortness of length, great cost per mile, and by a 
traffic almost exclusively passenger, the burden of which 
is enormously heavy. For the purpose of connecting the 
greatest possible number of points of concentrated travel, 
the first railways were laid round the boundaries of areas 
approximately circular, the theory being that the short 
walk from the circumference of the circle to any XDoint 
within it would be no serious detention. It has been 
found, however, in the case of such circular or belt rail- 
ways, that the time lost in traversing the circle and in 
walking from the circumference to the centre is so great 
that the gain in journey speed over a direct surface 
tramway or omnibus is entirely lost. Later intra-urban 
railways in nearly every case have been built, so far as 
possible, on straight lines, radiating from the business 
centre or point of maximum congestion of travel to the 
outer limits of the city; and, while not attempting to 
serve all the population through the agency of the line, 
make an effort to serve a portion in the best possible 
manner, that is, with direct transit. 

The actual beginning of the construction of intra-urban 
railways was in 1853, when powers were obtained to build 
a line, 2 J miles long, from Edgware Road to King’s Cross, 
in London, from which beginning the Metropolitan and 
hletropolitan District railways developed. These rail- 
ways, which in part are operated jointly, were - given a 
circular location, but the shortcomings of this plan soon 
became apparent. It was found that there was not 
sufficient traffic to support them as purely intra-urban 
lines, and they have since been extended into the out- 
skirts of London to reach the suburban traffic. 

The Metropolitan and Metropolitan District railways 
followed the art of railway building as it existed at the 
time they were laid out. "V^erever possible the lines were 
constructed in open cutting, to ensure adequate ventila- 
tion ; and where this was not possible, they were built by 
a method suggestively named cut and cover.” A trench 
was first excavated to the proper depth, then the side 
walls and arched roof of brick were put in place, earth was 
filled in behind and over the arch, and the surface of the 
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ground restored, either by paving where streets were 
followed, or by actually being built over with houses where 
the lines passed under private property. Where the depth 
to rail-level was too great for cut - and - cover methods, 
ordinary tunnelling processes were used; and where the 





Fig. 18. — ^Tyiic-secbion of arched covered way, Metropolitan District 
Hallway, London. 


trench was too shallow for the arched roof, heavy girders, 
sometimes of cast iron, bridged it between the side walla, 
longitudinal arches being turned between thona (Fig. 18). 

The next development in intra-urban railways was an 
elevated line in the City of New York. Probably the first 
suggestion for an elevated railway was made by Colonel 
Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, as early as 1831, when 
the whole art of railway con- 
struction was in its infancy. 

Ho proposed to build an 
elevated railway on a single 
line of posts, placed along 
the curb line of the street, a 
suggestion which not only em- 
bodies the general plan of an 
elevated structure, but the 
most striking feature of it as 
subsequently built, namely, a 
railway supported by a single 
row of columns. Tho first 
actual work, however, was not 
begun till 1870, when the con- 
struction of an iron structure 
on a single row of columns 
was undertaken. The superi- 
ority, so far as the conveni- 
ence of passengers is con- 
cerned, ef an elevated over an 
underground railway, when 
both are worked by steam 
locomotives, and the great 
economy and rapidity of con- 
struction, led to the quick 
development and extension of 
this general design. By the 
year 1878 there were four parallel linos in tlie City of New 
York, and constructions of the same character had already 
been projected in Brooklyn and Chicago and, with certain 
modifications of details, in Berlin. In the year 1894 an 
elevated railway was built in Liverpool, and in 1900 a 
similar railway was constructed in Boston, TJ.S.A., and tho 
constraction of a new one undertaken in Now York. 
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These elevated railways as a rule follow the linos of streets 
and are of^ two general types. One (Fig. 19), the earliest 
form, consisted of a single row of columns supporting two 
lines of longitudinal girders carrying tlie rails, the lateral 
stability of the structure being obtained by anchoring the 
feet of tho columns 
to their foundations. 

The other tyjie (Fig. 

20) has two rows of 
columns connected at 
the top by transverse 
girders, which in turn 
carry the longitudinal 
girders that supi)ort 
the railway. In Ber- 
lin, on the Stadtbahn, 
which for a part of 
its length traverses 
private property, 
nnisonry arclics, or an 
earthen ^enibanlaiient 
between retaining 
walls, were substi- 
tuted wherever pos- 
sible for the metallic 
structure. 

Tho next great dii- 
vcloi)ment, marking 
the third step in the 
progress of intra- 
urban railway con- 
struction, took phu’o 
in 1B8G wliDu Groat- 
head (fjf.v,) began the 
City and South London Railway, oxtoialing under the 
Thames from tho Monument to Sto(‘kw(dI, a ilistance. nf 
miles. Its promoters ro(M»gniziMt the unsuiiabilily of ordinary 
steam locomotives for uii<l(‘rgr»niiHl railways, and inlendeil 
to w^ork it by means of a moving ; but it wa.s. 


Fia. 20,— l>(HihU‘*columtt <‘lcvat4‘<l Htrvicturi' 

(litilf-Nt*ft um). 



f ^ ^ < ?. ...f *" 

Pig. 21.--Seottou of tuiincl and ujuntric loeenioUvt!i, City owtl Boutlk 

liOiidou lioilway. 

comidetcd, electric traction had develoiKsd so far as to lie 
available for use on such linos. Electricity, therefore, and 
not tho cable, was installed (Fig. 21). In tlio details of 
struction tho shield was the novelty. In priimiiile it had 
been invented by Brunei for tho construction of the original 
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Thames tunnel, and it was afterwards improved by Beach, 
of New York, and finally developed by Greathead. (Bor 
the details of the shield and method of its operation, 
see Tunnelling.) By means of the shield Greathead 
cut a circular hole at a depth ranging from 40 to 
80 feet below the surface, with an external diameter of 
10 feet 9 inches ; this he lined with cast-iron segments 
bolted together, giving a clear diameter of 10 feet 2 inches. 
Except at the shafts, which were sunk on proposed station 
sites, there was no interference with the surface of the 
streets or with street trafl&c during construction. Two 
tunnels were built approximately parallel, each taking a 
single track. The cross-section of the cars was made to 
conform approximately to the section of the tunnel, the 
idea being that each train would act like a piston in a 
cylinder, expelling in front of it a column of air, to be 
forced up the station shaft next ahead of the train, and 
sucking down a similar column through the station shaft 
just behind. This arrangement was expected to ensure a 
sufficient change in air to keep such railways properly ven- 
tilated, but experience has proved it to be ineftective for 
the purpose. This method of construction has been used 
for building other railways in Glasgow and 
London, and in the latter city alone pro- 
jects for tube railways ” of this character 
were brought before Parliament in 1902, 
which involved a capital of about 100 
millions. One of the largest of these was 
for a line running from the terminus of the 
London United Tramways at Hammersmith, 
through the heart of the City, to the noi*th- 
east suburbs. The later examples of these 
tube railways have a diameter ranging 
from 13 to 15 feet. 

The fourth step in the development of intra-uiban 
railways was to go to the other oxtromo from the deep 
tunnel which Greathead introduced. In 1893 the con- 
struction was conij)lcted in Budapest of an underground 
railway with a tliin, flat roof, consisting of steel beams sot 
close together, with small longitudinal lack arches between 



them, the street pavement resting directly on the roof thus 
formed (Fig. 22), The object was to bring the level of 
the station platforms as close to the surface of the street as 
the height of the car itself would i)ermit ; in the case of 
Budapest the distance is about 9 feet. This principle of 
construction has since boon followed in the construction 
of the Boston sul)way, of the Chemin de Fer M^tropolitain 
in Paris, and of the New York underground railway. 
The Paris line is built with the standard gauge of 4 feet 
8i inches, but its tunnels are designedly made of such a 
sinall cross-section that ordinary main line stock cannot 
pass through them. The system, so far as authorized in 
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1902, has a total mileage of 38*86 miles, of which seven- 
tenths are to be in tunnel and the remainder in open 
cutting or on viaduct. The lines complete and in opera- 
tion in September 1902 had a mileage of 8*67 miles, and 
ran between the Porte de Vincennes and the Porte Maillot, 
between the Place de TEtoile and the Porte Dauphine, 
and between the Place de T^toile and the Trocadero. Each 
of these sections is self-contained and is worked independ- 
ently, thus abolishing junctions, with their inevitable signal 
delays; even the northern loop, under construction in 
1902, which will form a complete circle with the existing 
Porte de Vincennes-Porte Maillot line, is not to be worked 
as a closed circuit, but on the “ shuttle system as an 
independent line. The stations are very numerous — for 
example, there are eighteen on the Porte de Vincennes- 
Porte Maillot line, which is 6*6 miles long — and the average 
speed is about 13 miles an hour. The terminal stations 
are constructed as loops, thus enabling trains to pass from 
the np to the down line without shunting delays, and 
exchange stations are provided wherever the lines touch 
each other or other railways. On the main line a three- 
minute service is maintained by day (5.30 a.m. to 


8.30 p.M.) and a six-minute one by night (8.30 p.m. to 
1 A.M.). The motive power is electricity, continuous 
current at 500 volts being employed. The New Y ork under- 
ground railway (Pig. 23), when completed, will mark a 
still fm^ther stop in advance, in that there are practically 
two different railways in the same structure. One pair 
of tracks is to be used for a local service with stations 
about one-quarter of a milo apai't, following the general 
plan of operation in vogue on all otlier intra-urban rail- 
ways. The other, or central, pair of tracks is for trains 
making stops at longer distances. Thus there is a 
differentiation between the long-distance traveller who 
desires to be carried from one extreme of the city to the 
other, and the short-distance traveller who is going 
between points at a much less distance. 

To sum up, there are of intra-urban railways two 
distinct classes : the elevated and the underground. The 
elevated is used where the traffic is so light as not to 
warrant the expensive underground construction, or where 
the construction of an elevated line is of no serious 
detriment to the adjoining property. The underground 
is ui^ed where the congestion of traffic is so great as to 
demand a railway almost regardless of cost, and where the 
conditions of surface traffic or of adjoining property are 
such as to require that the railway shall not obstruct 
or occupy any ground above the surface. 

Underground railways are of three general types : The 
one of extreme depth, built by tunnelling methods, usually 
with theshield and without regard to the surface topography, 
where the stations are put at such depth as to require lifts 
to carry the passengers from the station platform to the 
street level. This type has the advantage of economy in 
first construction, there being the minimum amount of 
material to be excavated, and no interference during 
construction with street traffic or subsurface structures; 
it has, however, the disadvantage of the cost of operation 

S. VIIL — 21 
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of lifts at the stations. The other extreme type is the 
shaUow construction, where the railway is brought to the 
minimum distance below the street level. This system 
has the advantage of the greatest convenience in operation, 
no lifts being required, since the distance from the street 
surface to the station platform is about 12 to 15 feet ^ it 
has the disadvantages, however, of necessitating the tear- 
ing up of the street surface during construction, and the 
readjustment of sewer, water, gas, and electric mains and 
other subsurface structures, and of having the gradients 
partially dependent on the surface topography. The third 
type is the intermediate one between fiiose two, followed 
by the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District railways, 
in London, where the railway has an arched roof, built 
usually at a sufficient distance below the surface of the 
street to permit the other subsurface structures to lie in 
the ground above the crown of the arch, and where 
the station platforms are from 20 to 30 feet beneath the 
surface of the street — a depth not sufficient to warrant 
the introduction of lifts, but enough to be incon- 
venient. 

In the operation of intra-urban railways, steam loco- 
motives, cables, and electricity have severally been tried, the 
first being used in the earlier examples of uuder- 
pera oa. various elevated systems 

in the United States. The fouling of the air that results 
from the steam-engine, owing to the production of carbonic 
acid gas and of sulphurous fumes and a(iucouH vapour, is 
well known, and its use is now practically abandoned for 
underground working. The cable is slow; and unless 
development along new lines of compressed air or some 
sort of chemical engine takes place, electricity will 
monopolize the field. Electricity is applied through a 
separate locomotive attached to the head of the train, or 
through motor carriages attached either at one end or at 
both ends of the train, or by putting a motor on every 
axle and so utilizing the whole weight of the train for 
traction, all the motors being under a single control at 
the head of the train, or at any i)oiut of the train for 
emergency. The distance between stations on intra- 
urban railways is governed by the density of local traffic 
and the speed desired to be maintained. As a general 
rule the interval varies from one-quarter to ono-half mile, 
except on the express lines of the Now York uiHl(.»rgrouii<l 
railway, where the inter-station interval averages about one 
and one-half miles. On the steam-worked lines the speed 
of trains is about 11 to 15 niilo.s per hour, according to the 
distance between stations. Later practice takes advantage 
of the great increase in power that can be temporarily 
developed by electric motors during the period of accelera- 
tion ; this, in proportion to the weight of the train to be 
hauled, gives results much in advance of those obtained on 
ordinary steam railways. Since high average speed on a 
line with frequent stops depends largely on rapidity of 
acceleration, the tendency in modern equipment is to Hccuro 
as great an output of power as possible during the fed- 
erating period, with corresponding increase in woiglit avail- 
able for adhesion. With a steam locomotive all the power 
is concentrated in one machine, and therefore the weight 
on the drivers available for adhesion is limited. With 
electricity, power can be applied to as many axles in the 
train as desired, and so the whole weight of the train, with 
its load, may be utilized if necessary. On the Central 
London Railway the acceleration of gravity is also 
utilized ; the different stations stand, as it wore, on 
the top of a hill, so that outgoing trains are aided 
at the start by having a slope to run down, while in- 
coming ones are checked by the rising gradient they 
encounter. 

The Mowing table (No. ZX.) gives the etatiatics of 
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the most recent English and American electric ijractice, 
the effort of the machines being actual output as measured 
by mechanical horse-power : — 


Tablk XX . — English and American l^raetiec. 



Central 

London. 

Boston 

Elevated. 

)Ianhattan 

Elevated. 

Electricity. 

Manhattan 

Elevated. 

Steam. 

Weight of train — tons ( = 2240 ih) 

KiO',' 

i:n 


U0':i 

„ „ motor—,, ,, 

42 

27 

:m 

21 i 

Weight of motor on drivers^tonH 

42 

1(> 


1 i 

Number of motors 

1 

f) 


1 

„ ,, cars .... 

Average distance between stops — 

S 

5 

() 


feet ...... 

2r>r)0 

27)87 

1777* 

1775 

Schedule speed — miles per Jiour . 
Maximiini horse - i)ower during 

34-8 

17-2 

ia*ij 

31*5 

acceleration .... 

i>r>o 

lliOO 

07)0 

27)0 

Ilorse-powor at full s] Hied . 

220 

200 

ISO 

1 

17)0 


On the Central Loudon each train is worlcoil by a 
single electric locomotive, tliough, owing to oomplaints of 
vibration from householders above the a nioditiealion 
of this arraiigeineiit is to be adopted; the Manhattan 
Elevated contenqilates two motor i'ars, one at t‘ai*h t*nd 
of the train, all the axles of eai^h being (Miuippeii \sith 
motors; while tlie Ilostou Elevated, in ord(‘r to overeomo 
heavy gradients (8 “[ler cent.), has one trn(‘k of c.vi'ry ear 
sux>j)Ucd with power. 

The cost of intra-urban railways de|>ends not only on 
the type of construction, but more especially n|M»n local 
conditions, such as the nature of the soil, the 
presence of siilisurfata? strmttiiiH*.s, like sewers, 
water and gas mains, t*le(‘tric, eondiiils, iVc,; llu‘ lUMMsssity 
of penuauent midcrjanning or tmnporary supporting 
of house foundations, the cost of ainjiiiring land 
under or over when street limss an* not f*»llo\\cd, and, 
in the case of elevated niilways, the cost of aetptiring 
easements of light, air, ami access, which the c<»urts have 
held are vested in tlm abutting propm-ty. The cost, of 
building an ordinary 1 .\m» lr:!,rk rt \:»h*d railway {iccnrding 
to American jnuctica*. varies from !!?300,0(l<) to .'ifloO.OOO 
])crmilc, exclusive of eepiipment, terminals, or land d.ioiri-'f... 
The cost of oonstnicting the deep tulnilar tnni;. I in 
London, whose <luim(*ler is alM)iit; 15 fci't, cxclimive, in 
like maimer, of oqniimient, terminals, or land tiamagrs, in 
about .£170,000 to ,£200,000 |M‘r mile. The cost of 
title Metro])olitan and Afetropolilau |)i,slrit*t ndlway.s of 
London varied greatly on mH-ount, of the variations in 
construction. The. most ditlicult si^ction, namely, that 
under Cannon Street, wliein^ the ainitting Imiidhlgs luel 
to be underpinned, and a veiy (huist* tnilHc nmiiitainctl 
during eonstriurtion, while a network of w^wers and mains 
was risiuljusted, cost at the rale of ulniut I'ljinn.oiio 
l>or mile. ^ The c<>ntra<it prhaj <if the New York undtT’ 
ground railway, oxc,hisiv<t of the inei(h»nlals alsjve men- 
tioned, wiis $35,000,000 for 21 miles, of whieh 10 
miles are iindcrgnmml ami 5 are (tlevalisl. The mo.yt 
difficult portion of the rotui, 41 luiles of four-track line, 
cost $15,000,000. 

The burden of traffic on iutra-urlKiu railways «o«.siimcs 
proportions not met f)n any triink-Iim< raihviiya During a 
year tlio MetroiKilitiiu and Mtjtroisilitan District railways 
of Ijondon, on a combined trackage of something more tlmn 
100 miles, handled upwards of I.V),()Oo,ouo in ; 
but a portion of tho rniU^igcs of With those liiK^s cammt 
strictly reckoned iis intni-iirhan. The tdevat<*d systom in 
Now York, with 40 miles of doiililti track, has carried in a 
year over 221,000,000 i>a'iscngcrs, and hi a single day iinnti 
than 1,000,000 passengers. Tho Central Railway, 
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with a total of 5f miles of double track, has carried as 
many as 238,961 passengers in one day (29th October 
1900, the date of the return of the City Imperial 
Volunteers from South Africa), and its total for the year 
1901 was 41,188,389. (w. b. p.) 

Teamways. 

The commercial development of tramways, or as they 
are called in the United States of America, street rail- 
ways, has become wholly a matter of mechanical traction. 
Since the introduction of the cable and electric methods, 
with notable economies and advantages, very few stage- 
coach or horse-tramway lines have been established ; and 
the abandonment of the cable itself for electricity on all 
ordinary levels was in progress at the end of last century. 
After a long period of experimentation, neither storage 
batteries nor compressed-air systems can be said to have 
demonstrated their commercial advantages sufficiently to 
ensure their wide use. Few storage battery cars were 
to be found in operation in 1900; and in Berlin the 
municipality had so far acknowledged their comparative 
failure as to grant larger privileges to the trolley in the 
streets of that city, from which it had previously been 
barred. In Paris and New York comjDressed - air cars 
were operated on a few routes, bub not in increasing 
numbers or vuth any ai)parent economy. The beginning 
of the 20th century saw electricity everywhere the domin- 
ating motive power in urban traction : for underground 
lines, with a third rail; for elevated lines, with a third 
rail ; on streets and roads, whether city or surburban, 
with either the overhead trolley or the conduit system. 
Where the objection has still remained in cities to laying 
tracks through fine residential streets, a revival of earlier 
omnibus services has been attempted in the iise of auto- 
mobiles, propelled chiefiy by electric motors and storage 
batteries. These cannot compete commercially with tram- 
ways, though they may bo thought by some to be a 
desirable addition. Several cities in Europe and America 
have such lines in operation, and that in the city of 
Mexico may bo mentioned as typical. 

It is to the United States, with its new centres of busy popu- 
lation undergoing rapid development, that we must look for the 
moat impressive figures of the tramway industry. Tlio largo 
areas covered, the gi'eat width of the streets, and the rectangular 
disposition of all the main thoroughfares have been favourable 
factors in stimulating a growth of remarkable ]>roportionH, In 
1899 the luiinber of cable cars declined from 4701 to 4250, and 
of horse cars from 3106 to 1489 ; but the number of clecti'ic cars 
increased from 46,649 to 50,668, and the track increased from 
15,942 miles to 17,969. All told, there were 871 tramways of 
various typos with a total of 19,213 miles of track and 68,736 
cars. These represented a capital stock of $1,023,819,987 and a 
funded debt of $777,862,571, making a total of 1,801,682,658, or 
an increase of nearly $200,000,000 over the preceding year. The 
capitalization is at the rate of about $94,000 per niilo of single 
track. There are no available statistics as to the return to capital 
from investment in tramways in America, but a study of the 
situation in 1897 went to show that they were then earning 
gi’oss $150,000,000. In 1898 some 220 lines eanied $130,000,000, 
these being large systems. The gain in gross earnings in 1898 
over 1897 would doubtless reach $25,000,000, making $176,000,000 
in 1898, when the total capitalization was about $1,622,000,000. 
If the net receipts be taken at 40 per cent., there remained 
applicable to bonds and stock from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000, 
or from 4 to 5 per cent, upon the entire capitalization a.s it stood, 
without regard to the proportion that may have been issued as a 
stock bonus with the bonds, or the newer construction not yet 
on an earning basis. 

The economies wrought by the introduction of mechanical trac- 
tion on tramways are noteworthy. They are best evidenced by 
the analysis of some one system, and that which is available in 
the fullest detail is furnished by the Metropolitan Street Kailway 
Company of New York, which has the largest composite i^stem 
in the world, and is operating with animal, cable, electric, and 
other powers. This company ran 45,390,318 car miles in the year 
ending 30th June 1900. The cost of operating with the cable per 


car mile was 17-76 cents ; with electricity, 13-16 cents ; and with 
horses, 18-98 cents. The total passenger receipts were $14,335,406. 
Had the horse mileage been operated electrically, there would have 
been an economy of $540,000 in the change. Had the w’liole 
system been operated by horses, the cost would have been $8,615,032 
instead of the actual $7,034,033, showing that on this one system 
niechanical traction had already etlected an annual saving with 
its present traffic of over $1,500,000. The item of the 13*16 
cents cost of operation per electrical cai* mile of the system is made 
up as follow’s : maintenance of way, 0 ’81 ; maintenance of equip- 
ment, 1-41 ; power, 1-99 ; transportation, 7*29 ; general expenses, 
1*66. The percentage of operating expenses to gi’oss receipts was 
as follows: cable, 51 ; electricity, 40*5 ; horses, 73*6. It is to be 
home in mind that the Metropolitan electiic system is regarded 
as the costliest of its class, namely, the undeiground trolley making 
contact with the feeding conductors by means of a “plough” 
lowered into a slotted conduit. 

Mr J . Clifton Robinson, managing director and engineer of the 
London United Tramw-ays, sui)plies the follow-ing particulars for 
the lines in West London owned by that company, which in 1901 
were converted from horse to electric traction (overhead trolley), 
the mileage at the same time being doubled : — The cost of 
operation per car mile w'as, with horses, 9*00d.; with electricity 
it is 5*40d., made up of maintenance of way 0-75d., maintenance 
of equipment l*02d., powder 0-46d., and other expenses 3-l7d. 
The average number of passengers carried per car mile was, with 
the horse cars, 8*14 ; with electric cars it is 11*00 ; and in addition 
to tliis increase in the number of passengers per car mile the 
mileage has increased over 300 per cent. With horse traction, 

8 miles of route carried 9,000,000 of passengers per annum ; with 
electric traction, 16 miles carried 32,000,000. The percentage of 
ox)erating expenses to gross receipts was 82*00 per cent, with 
horses ; with electricity it fell to 52*00 per cent., and it is expected 
that this figure will be improved upon when the plant in the 

ower station is employed to the full capacity for which it is 

esigned. In 1902 over 60 miles of line were authorized and in 
course of construction, and a total of not less than 100 miles is 
projected in West London and the Thames Valley. 

The statistics as to the street i-ailway earnings in America are 
based upon the universal j)ractice there of charging a “flat” 5 cent 
fare for the whole trip, which may be 15 or 20 miles long, and 
often includes one or two free transfers. The extent of this “trans- 
fer ” i)ractice, which is not at all a familiar condition in Europe, 
may be inferred from the fact that in Kansas City, Mo,, there 
are no fewer than 85 points of intersection on the leading tranj- 
way system, at each of which transfers arc given out, so that 
any part of the city can be reached from any other part on one 
fai-e. The population of the ui-han district is only 215,000, but 
no fewer than 70,000 such transfers are issued daily. In Europe 
the measured tariff system prevails, so that while the short-distance 
rider for less than a mile pays one-fifth the American fare, the long- 
distance rider may i>ay tw-o or three times as much. Curiously 
enough, the gi’oss receipts per mile in Eurox)e arc quite as high 
as in America, indicating that Eurox)ean tramways lie in areas 
of dense population, while in the United States loug cheap rides 
to reacli homes in the subfirbs are common. In fact, the rapid 
building up of suburbs round the American cities has been one 
of the most obvious results of trannvay development ; but it 
has not as yet become so pronounced in Europe as to excite com- 
ment. The^general elfect on American suburban real estate of tlio 
discrimination in favour of the citizen seeking a suburban homo may 
he faii-ly judged from the experience of Brookline, Mass. From 
1856 to 1885 the value of real estate had risen about $350,000 a 
year, reaching $17,000,000. In 1890, consequent on the intro- 
duction of the electric tramway and the rush of liome-seekcrs to 
get out of Boston, the valuation jumijed to $30,000,000, although 
I)roi)erty in the old centre was not injured. 

A feature of commercial economy which docs not appear at first 
sight in a study of the American figures is the ability to handle 
more j)assengcrs with fewer cars and fcw*er men. In tho United 
States in 1890 there were 32,505 cars and 70,764 employes to 
8783 miles of road. The electrical transformation was then getting 
into full swing, and 16-foot cars were in general use, the speed 
rarely exceeding 6 to 8 miles an hour. The average si>eed of 
the electric cars may now bo put at 10 miles per hour, and tho 
length of tho car at 24 feet. The iiuniher of horse and electric 
cars has been reversed in the ten years. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1890 by all methods of power was 2,023,010,202, 
whue for tho year closing in 1900 thei traffic for the electric cai-s 
alone is estimated at 4,000,000,000. On the lattei' basis, and 
estimating the daily car miles at 3,000,000, the daily* saving to 
the tramways is $180,000. With the same mileage of track as 
in 1899, the Now York Metropolitan showed a gain in 1900 of 
$1,662,920 in the gross and $695,896 in the net. On one line 
in New York with horse cars in 1897, the round trip occupied 
three hours, and 200 cars carried 17,000,000 passengers. With 
electric cars in 1900, the round trip required omy two hours, and 
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300 cars carried 50,000,000 passengers. The value of the daUy 
saving in time by the trolley to the American working population 
alone is over $20,000 per day. 


[light 

The following table (No. XXL) gives some idea of the relative 
growth of the develo]pment of electric tramways in the loading 
countries of Europe : — 
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Table XXI . — Electric Railways and Tramways in Europe. 


Name of Country. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1808. 

1800. 

Miles of Track. 

Capacity in Kilo- 
watts of 
Power Station. 

Numker of 
Motor Cars. 

Miles of Track. 

■a d 

•S 

iH 

Number of 
Motor Cars. 

Miles of Track. 

Capacity in Kilo- 
watts of 
Tower Station. 

Number of 
Motor Cars. 

Miles of Tiwck. 

Capacity in Kilo- 
watts of 
Power Station. 

Number of 
Motor Cars. 

Miles of Track. 

Capacity in KUo- 
watts of 
Power Station. 

Number of 
Motor Cars. 

Miles of Track. 

Capacitj* in Kilo- 
watts of 
Power Station. 

Number of 
Motor Cars. 

Great Britain 

70 

3000 

120 







440 

20,000 

SOO 

560 

23,000 

1500 

0(N) 

40,000 

2000 

Germany 

1G4 

2034 


585 

5264 

632 

648 

7194 

857 

1000 

19,000 

2000 

1800 

26,000 

3100 

2300 

.54,000 

0400 

Austria-Hung^ary 

42 

1115 


72 

1639 

129 

114 

1049 

157 

134 

2,380 

104 

160 

3,404 

243 

180 

3,(M)0 

201 

Belgium 

5 

90 


35 

1130 

48 

40 

1130 

48 

66 

1,220 

73 

110 

2,416 

1(»7 

120 

.3,000 

200 

Spam .... 

12 

210 


12 

210 

12 

47 

COO 

26 

74 

600 

40 

98 

030 

50 

H\7 

2,451) 

141 

France .... 

G8 

1796 


154 

3610 

152 

211 

4490 

225 

448 

8,736 

432 

026 

15,1.58 

064 

800 

2.5,000 

1000 

Italy .... 

11 

720 


28 

870 

33 

62 

1890 

84 

168 

5,070 

280 

212 

0,7.50 

311 

2 ;ir> 

6,600 

3 IS 

Switzerland . 

... 




... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

251) 

7, ,500 

330 

















4052 

142,150 

U6S:i 


If to these figures there be added those of Norway and Sweden, 
Russia, Holland, Portugal, Rumania, Servia, and Bosnia, it 
would appear that for the last year under report there were in 
Europe 5092 miles of track, 147,760 kilowatt capacity of power 
plant, and 10,030 motor cars. The growth indicated by those 
figures did not slacken during 1900, when such cities as Paris and 
Geneva enjoyed the addition of extensive electric tramway systems j 
the former city, like London, also seeing a largo underground 
electric railway system put in operation. It has been ostiiuatcd 
that the entire Continental tramway enterprise represents an in- 
vestment ot* probably £200,000,000. In Great Britain, according 
to Garcke’s Mamtal of Electrical Undertakhiys^ in 1901-1902 a 
total capital of nearly 40 millions sterling (ordinary, preference, 
and loan and debenture) was divided among 125 electric traction 
undertakings, and 47 municipalities had expended on electric 
traction an amount of lOJ millions. On 1st January 1900 Biitish 
companies had been organized to build and operate foreign tram- 
ways with an authorized capital of £18,543,617, and towards this 
there had been paid in £9,854,372 for shares and £2,793,777 
debentures, a total of roughly two-thirds the amount. To this, 
again, must bo added £4,000,000 of British cai)ital in Continental 
tramways; £2,000,000 in tramways in the colonioH, but not of 
British corporate domicile ; and £6,700,000 invested in American 
and Canadian tramway work. It should bo added, however, that 
Continental capital, notably German, has of late l)Con very active 
in the exploitation of tramway enterprises outside the respective 
territorial limits of the banking groups iuteroatod ; while a more 
recent feature of such international financing has boon the endeavour 
to purchase London underground electric railway franchises and 
companies by^ American capital. "Whilo much of this work may bo 
due to a desire to create markets for apparatus, as well as to 
bnn§ new securities into existence, it seems to be a fact that no 
city in the world has yet transportation facilities adequate to the 
demands of its own resident and suburban population, and tliis is 
specially the case in London. 

For some of the British systems a largo quantity of American 
apparatus has been imported ; but British machinery and detail 
parts of excellent construction and durability are now freely 
obtainable, large fiLctories for its production having sprung up 
m different parts of the country. The figures for 1898-99 of the 
British tramway system show the following results 


Total number of cars 6,323 

n ,, locomotives (including motor oara) 584 

„ „ horses 44,171 

„ „ passengers oarried . . 924,820,247 

„ „ carmUesrun . . . 96,078,608 

Gross receipts £ 4 ^ 879 ^ 802 

„ , per car mile ... Is. 0‘192d. 

Operating expenses £3,675,669 

» per oar mile . , . 9 -12(1. 

Net receipts . . . . . . £1,204,043 

„ per oar mile 3'072d. 


Since these official figures were compiled, however, the advance 
of electric traction has been so rapid as to change many of them 
appreciably. For example, Dublin reported a cost per car mile of 
only 6-24d., and Leeds reported 6‘97d. per oar mile with a per- 
centage of 47-8 for operating expenses, although its elootrio system 
was lar from complete. According to Garcke's Mcmml for 1901- 
1902, of electrical tramways and light railways in the United 
Kmgdom, the track mileage constructed was 1262 miles, under 
construction 846 miles, and authorized and about to be constructed 


1348 miles, a gi-aiid total of 3446 miles. The nuinbur of electrical 
oars oonstmetod was 3834, and under constnicstion 777. 

The sociological side of the electric tramway luus many intcresL- 
ing aspects, some of which have iui 2 )()rtaut coinuu'ivial or iuduslrial 
features. In many cities the conversion old hoi'se-ear wbibbvs 
into electric centres has enhanced the valium of adj<»iiiing real (^st.ato 
materially; whilo medical olliccra havo noted 'a (liiniuution of 
diseases that might be attributed to horses. Thi\ e.realiou of new 
suburbs has been mentioned already. AiiothiM* striking fjmt Inm 
been tho deliberate eifort immilcsti'd by ti‘amway mjinagi*rs to 
i-each iiarks and iilaccs of rural iileasnre resort; ‘in tin* I Tinted 
States over 100 tramways have rcporteil qm to tlicur owniTHhip of 
jarks, and some of thorn have gone so far as to organize vaude- 
ville ontortaimnouts, tho performers during the Huminer travelling 
from place to ^ilaiu^, and thus providing a (‘onstunily new pro- 
gramme. In Geiusva. Switzerland, eliufirie. tramways lniv<^ been 
dttveloiied with special reforonoe to tlu» parks on the oulskirt.s ; luid 
one of the olootrie lines runs several thousand feet up Monl, Salevi*, 
from tho plateau of which an unsurpassed view is ofilalned of the 
Lake of Genova on the loft and the whole Mont Blaue range on 
tho right. j 

Lkjht IIailwayh, 

Tho term light railways is somowhat vagiu» aud iinb^- 
foiito, and tlioroforo to givo a pnurmo lUdiniUon of its 
significance is not an easy matter. No aiUuiuatn 
definition is to ]m found ovon in tho British 
statuto-hook ; for although ravliamont has on 
difforout occasions ptissiHl Acts dealing with madi rail- 
ways both in Oroat Jhitaiu aud Ireland, it htts not 
inserted in any of them a cloar aud sufludent staU^ 
mont of what it intonds shall bo understootl l)y ilw 
as distinguished from au ordinary railway. Hinco tho 
passing of the Light Itailways Act of 1896, it is isiasible 
to givo a formal dofiuiticm by saying that a light railway 
is one constructed under tho provdsious of that Act ; but it 
must be noted that tho OommiHsioiu^rs ai>iK)iiitiKl under 
that Act have authorissod many lines which in thoir 
physical characteristics are inili.sfiiigui.Nliabli* fwjxn stroot 
tramways constructed under tho Tramways Act, aud to 
those tho term light niilways would certainly uot Ijo 
apphod in ordinary parlance. Rtlll they do tUfr<*,r frf>m 
ordinary trainways in the important fact that the pro- 
ceduxe by which they Iiave boon authorized is simpler and 
cheaper than the methods by which sinudal private Attts 
of Parliament have to be obtained for tramway projects. 
Economy in capital outlay and cheapness in constrtu$t!on 
is indeed the characteristic generally ussociatc^l with light 
railways by the public, and implicitly attached to them 
by Parliament in the Act of 1896, and any simplifications 
of the engineering or inechani(ial fttaturoB tlaoy may 
exhibit compared with the standard railway.'^ of the ireuntry 
are mainly, if not entirely, duo U) the dosiro U) k«?op down 
tlieir exiKjnses, 
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Tlie saving of cost is effected in two ways : (1) Instead 
of having to incur the expenses of a protracted inquiry 
before Parliament, the promoters of a light railway under 
the Act of 1896 make an application to the Light Hall- 
way Commissioners, who then hold a local inquiry, to 
obtain evidence of the usefulness of the proposed railway, 
and to hear objections to it, and, if they are satisfied, 
settle the draft order and hand it over to the Board of 
Trade for confirmation. The Board may reject the order 
if it thinks the scheme to be of such magnitude or import- 
ance that it ought to come under the direct consideration 
of Parliament, or it may modify it in certain respects, or 
it may remit it to the Commissioners for further inquiry. 
But once the order is confirmed by the Board, with or 
without modifications, it has effect as if it had been 
enacted by Parliament, and it cannot afterwards be upset 
on the ground of any alleged irregularity in the proceed- 
ings. (2) The second source of economy is to be sought 
in the reduced cost of actually making the line and of 
working it when made. Thus the gauge may be narrow, 
the line single, the rails lighter than those used in standard 
practice, while deep cuttings and high embankments may 
be avoided by permitting the curves to be sharper and the 
gradients steeper: such points conduce to cheapness of 
construction. Again, low speeds, light stock, leas stringent 
requirements as to continuous brakes, signals, block-work- 
ing and interlocking,- road-crossings, stations, <fec., tend to 
cheapness in working. On the lines actually authorized 
by the Board of Trade under the 1896 Act the maximum 
speed permitted has in no case exceeded 25 miles an hour, 
and that only on the level and in the straight. Por such 
lines the normal minimum radius of the curves has been 
fixed at about 600 feet ; when a still smaller radius has 
been necessary, the speed has been reduced to 10 miles an 
hour and a guard-rail insisted on inside the curve. Again, 


agreed to do the same, and might also make a special' 
advance in aid of a light railway which was certified by 
the Board of Agriculture to be beneficial to agriculture in 
any cultivated district, or by the Board of Trade to furnish 
a means of communication between a fishing-harbour and 
a market in a district where it would not be constructed 
without special assistance from the State. 

As a general classification (Table XXIII.), the Commis- 
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I the speed has been restricted to 20 miles an hour on long 
I inclines with gradients steeper than 1 in 50, and also on 
} a line which had scarcely any straight portions and in 
' which there were many curves of 600 feet radius and 
gradients of 1 in 50. In the case of a line of 2^ feet 
gauge, with a ruling gradient of 1 in 40, a maximum speed 
of 15 miles an hour and a minimum radius of curve of 
300 feet have been prescribed. Curves of still smaller 
radius have entailed a maximum speed of 10 miles an 
hour. It must be understood that a railway described as 
I “ light ” is not necessarily built of narrower gauge than the 
I standard. Many lines, indeed, have been designed on the 
normal 4 feet 8J inches gauge, and laid with rails weigh- 
ing from 50 to 70 & per yard ; a flat-footed 60 rail, with 
the axle load liinited to 14 tons, has the advantage for 
such lines that it permits the employment of a proportion 
of the locomotives used on main lines. The orders actually 
granted have allowed 50 To, 56 B), 60 B), and 70 B) 
rails, with corresponding axle loads of 10, 12, 14, and 16 
tons. ^ On a line of 2 feet gauge, rails of 40 Bb have been 
sanctioned. In regard to fencing and precautions at 
level-crossings, less rigid requirements may be enforced 
than with standard railways; and in some cases where 
trains are likely to be few, it has been provided that the 
normal position of the gates at crossings shall be across 
the line. Again, if the speed is low and the trains infre- 
quent, the signalling arrangements may be of a very simple 
and inexpensive kind, or even dispensed with altogether. 

Table XXII. gives particulars of the applications which 
had been made up to the end of 1901 to the Com- 
missioners since the passing of the Act in 1896. It should 
be mentioned that the Act, which in 1902 was re-enacted 
for a further term, provided that the Treasury might ad- 
vance a portion of the money required for a line in cases 
where the council of any county, borough, or district had 


sioners have divided the schemes that have come before 
them .into .three classes: (A) those which like ordinary 
railways take their own line across country; (B) those 
in connexion with which it is proposed to use the public 
roads conjointly with the ordinary road traffic; and 
(Neutral) which includes inclined railways worked with 
a rope, and lines which possess the conditions of A and 
B in about equal proportions. 


Table XXII . — AppliceUiomfor Light Eailtvay Orders. 


Date. 

1 

Mileage. 

Gauge. 

Motive Power Proposed. 

5' 9" 

4' 

Sh' 

0 


m 


1 

Q| 

2! 

6" 

S' 

0" 

r 

114 " 

Steam. 

Electric. 

Mechanical, 

etc. 


1 

il 

Mileage. 

1 

1 

i 

S 

If 

Cl 

'§ 

Si 

Mileage. 

s 

1 

d 

Mileage. 

1 

1 

i 

S 

r 

1 

1 

1 

S 

Mileage. 

December 1896 

28 

3078 



19 

208| 

1 

14 

6 

48 

1 

26 

1 

11 







i 

■ 



May 1897 

281 

2738 



20 

205| 

1 

12 

6 

364 


... 

2 

19} 

... 


... 

... 


... 

• . , 



.. 

November 1897 

80 

292i 

i 

i 

16 

186 

1 

4 

8 

654 

i 

2 

1 

64 

1 

164 

1 

Hi 

13 

1664 

1C 

1254 

i 


May 1898 

35 » 

4308 



28 

2604 



9 

185 




... 

1 

21 

1 

14 

17 

3024 

17 

127| 



Kovember 1898 

54 

4998 

... 


38 

8954 



15 

998 







1 


22 

256 

32 

2434 



May 1899 

40» 

412 



25 

3228 

1 

18 

12 

67i 



1 

4 




18 

242^ 

10 

148^ 

2 

21 

November 1899 

48 

441i 



28 

2944 

1 

18 

14 

1294 









12® 

181 

30 

242i 

1 

18 

May 1900 

24 

2068 



15 

157i 

1 

14J 

6 

2U 

1 


1 

74 





7 

994 

17 

107 



ITovember 1900 

27* 

142^ 



11 

80i 

1 

Si 

5 

42| 

1 

134 





... 

... 

2 

174 

10 

125 


... 

May 1901 

26* 

269 



20 

253 



1 

16 









5 

39 

16 

230 



November 1901 

44* 

384f 



29 « 

202i 



12 c 

87i 

1 

■ 


... 



1 

■ 

S 

108 

37 

3G4i 

I.'” 

... 

Totals 

379 T 

36591 

1 

i 

to 

(pi. 

2656g 





1 


I 


B 


1 


1 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

... 


1 One scheme (Leek) applied for 10 miles o( 4' and miles of 8' 6'', 2 One amending order, no new mileage involved. » Nine amending orders. 

* Five amending orders. b Three amending orders. e One echeme (Derby and Nottingham.) applied for U miles of 4' 8^" and 5^ of 

7 Nineteen amending orders. 8 Including one of 89| miles steam or electric. 
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The so-called light railways in the United States and 
the British colonies have been made under the conditions 
peculiar to new countries. Their primary object being the 
development and peopling of the land, they have naturally 
been made as cheaply as possible j and as in such cases the 
cost of the land is inconsiderable, economy has been sought 


Table yi^lll.—Clas^fication of Light Milway ApiMcalioihs, 



Number of Lines 
applied for up to 
31st December 
1001. 

Mileage. 

ih 

ipi 

“is” 

Number of Lines 
approved by the 
Commissioners 
and sent to the 
Board of Trade. 

1 

Total of Construc- 
tion Estimate 
approved. 




A 




Class A . 

144 

1836± 

11,117,213 

86 

9234 

6,375,420 

,, B , 

211 

1686| 

15,309,636 

82 

418 

3,447,990 

Neutral . 

5 

137 

893,848 

1 

i 

17,953 

Amending 







orders . 

19 

... 

39,398 

12 

... 

39,398 


by the use of lighter and rougher permanent. way, plant, 
rolling stock, &c. Such railways are not “light” in the 
technical sense of having been made under enactments 
intended to secure permanent lowness of cost as compared 
with standard lines. On the Continent of Europe many 
countries have encouraged railways which are light in that 
sense. France began to move in this direction in 1865, and 
has formulated elaborate provisions for their construction 
and regulation. Italy did the same in its laws of 1873, 
1879, 1881, 1887, and 1889 ) and Germany fostoj'ed enter- 
prise of this kind by the Imperial edicts of 1875, 1878, 
and 1892. Holland, Hungary, and Switzerland wore all 
early in the field ; and Belgium has succeodod, through the 
instrumentality of the semi-official Soci6t6 Hationalo do 
Chemins da Far Vicinaux, started in 1886, in developing 
one of the most complete systems of rural railway transport 
in the world. An account of the regulations prescribed by 
several of these countries is given below. 

lu France the linos wlLich best corresjxnid to British light railways 
are called “ Chmnim da far iVinterCt local " Those are regulated by 
Prnace * 11»264 of 6tli August 1881, which the 

Ministry of Public Works is charged to carry out. Con- 
struction can bo commenced after the Ooiiseil General of the do- 
l)artiuont lias approved the project, and tlio Prefect the dofeiils ; 
only if the scheme interferes with rivers or groat public lines of 
communication does the Mimstiy of Public "V^^rks interfere. The 
model “form of regulation" lays down the scalas of the drawings 
and the information to be sho^vn thereon. For the first instfillation 
a single line is preseribod, but the “concessionaire” must provide 
space and be prepared to double when required. The gauge may ho 
either 1-44 metres f4' 8 '7"), or 1 metre (8*' 3 ■37"), or ‘75 contimotros 
(2' 6*5"). The radius of curves for the 1*44 gauge must not be loss 
than 250 metres, 100 metres for the 1 m. gauge, and 60 metros for 
the *76 m. gauge, A straight length of not less than 60 metres for 
the largest gange, and 40 metres for the smallest, must bo made 
between two curves having opposite directions. Excei)t in special 
cases, gradients must not exoood 8 in 100 ; and between gradients in 
the opposite sense there must be not less than 60 metros of level for 
1*44, and 40 metres for 1 m. and ‘76 m. gauges. The msitiou of 
stations and st^ping-plaoes is regulated by the Council of tho' 
Department. The undertaking, once approved, is regarded as a 
work^ of public utility, and the undertakers are invested >vitli all 
the r^hts that a pubfio department would have in tho case of the 
carrying out of public works, and are subject to the same rospouHi- 
bilities and conditions. Within the arcMw that come under tho 
“ Defence Acts” the works are subject to all the military ueoossitics 
and laws which are proscribed for works in such areas, both rotro- 
si)ectivel 7 and prospectively. 

The Prefecture is responsible for preventing and limiting all 
lutorferenoo by the undertakers with public and private rights; and 
for regulating the preoaiitions for public safety. Tho contracts for 
the work are made either under puwio comtietition, on tho published 
I)ricG list approved and in use in tho department, or by sealed 
tenders from a selected list of contractors. Tlio working of tlio 
linos is under detailed regulations, to wliioh tlie approval of the 
Prefect of the doiwirtment must be obtained y and the mnalty for 
non-observance of these is practically confiscation, if defalcation <»r 
neglect, is carried far enough. Tho Prefect may step in and work 
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the line at the expense of the “concessionaires.” The matters as 
regards which the Prefect must bo consulted and satisticcl are : 
numbers of staff in respect to safe working ; cllieieiicy, design,^ and 
construction of the locomotives and of the rolling stock ; classifica- 
tion and interior arrangements of the passenger and goods carriages : 
separation of sexes ; size and composition of trains ; iiunibcr of 
trains ; policing ; general bye-laws ; niaxinium and miniiniim 
speed; and time-tables. At the end of tho period of the con- 
cession the “ departement " comes into possession of the road 
and all its fixed appurtenances, and in the la.st live years of the 
period the dopai-toment " has the right to enter into possession 
of tho line, and apply the revenue to jiuttiug it into a tlioroiigli 
state of repair, if it has boon allowed to deteriorate. 1 1 has also 
tho right to select and buy, at a price to bo adjudged by experts, any 
part or all of the rolling stock aiid movables, and tJie owners can 
only oblige it to take the fuel and stock of necessary winking and 
maintenance materials at a valuation. It has al.so the right to 
purchase the uiiderbikiiig at tho end of the first liltccii yciirs, the 
not profits of tlio preceding seven years to govern the ealculatiou 
of the purchase price. The maximum 1st, 2ud, and JJrd class 
passenger fares are, per kilometre, *067 f. (’Cd.), •O.'iO f. (*45r)d.), and 
•037 f. (*34d.) respectively, when tho traiius arc run at 
Vitesse,*' the fare.s iiie.liuling 30 Idlograinmcs weight of pii^rscnal 
baggage. All goods trains c.ro at ih'tite vi'lAsse fares, exeei»i. those 
jfor oysters, fish, and perishable goods. Any rc(liie,t.hui of rat.es must 
1)0 subject to the approval of tho Prcfi‘.ct anil of the Minister of 
Public Works. All prcrcrcnce ratiw, except on behalf of the pulilic^ 
service, are iutcrdietcil. All the details of tickets, w.iv bills, in- 
voiees, and jiapcrs in connexion with trallie, didivtay, innl storage 
are si>ccitied, and the working hours prese.ribed by the Pr»‘fei‘t. 

In Belgium a ]ml)lie. eompany under Oovernment control do('.«j 
all thatiu Franco forms tln‘ respoimibility of the Ministry of tho 
Interior and of the Prefect of the dejMvrtmont. Ovin* an nnMum 
average of years it anpears that 27 isu* eeiit. of tin* ^ 
eapilai cost wjis fonnd by the State, 28 t>cr emit, by tin* proviiuM*, 
40*0 per cent, by the eoTnmun(i.s, and 4*1 inu* (M'nt. by private 
individnals. As lar as })ossil)lo, tlu'sc railways are laid beside roails, 
in preieruiice to independent formation ; the piTmanent way eosts 
£077 per mile in the former as against £7113 in the hitt(*r. If laid 
in paving, the nrice varies betwerui £1108 and £22(16 p(*r mile. 
Tho total longtli in Belgium, citlun* worktwl by the I'oiupany or 
leased by it, is 726J miltjs. To wt)rk this mileage, 2hb loeo. 
motives, between 18 and 30 ti)ns in weight, 716 passenger vehieles, 
400 covered vans, 1367 open waggons, and 10 sueeinl vehieles am iu 
constant use. In ths case of a Ihdgian light railway inteniled 
primarily to servo an agricultural insirict, about 12^ miles in 
length, and mainly dopendeut upon its goods trallie, tho line is 
eoustriuitod on tho road, excepting whom st.(«epgraitit*nts, make 
slight diversions dcHirahlo. Usually a litn* of way Is foniusl at# one 
side of the road, raised slightly hy isdlast, Jfce,, and separated from 
tho romaindor of the road by Urnhstones ; it reseiitbb'S a footpath 
alongside a country road. In th is way the railway is no( n vailnble fur 
ordinary carriage trallie, nor is it used Ijy jmaeMtrimis. Through 
villages, and where roads have to be croHsed, the line is of tin* usual 
tramway typo. The line is of 1 metro gauge, with steed rails 
weighing 21'J kilos (-12 lb) per yard# lu tho towns a dfli‘|M*r rati 
in used, weighing a))oiit 60 11) per y*«*d. In three liin*.s of the 
Vicinaux systoiu, iu the aggregate 46 miles in length, the Mharivest 
curves are 80 metros, 36 metres, and 40 JinotroH ri‘sp»-li\' l>. Tuerw 
are gradients of 1 iu 20 and 1 in 26. The/p^M-il i., ]iTui;r-d, by 
rojudation, to 30 kilometres (ahoiit 18 niibv.) Iu the country and 6 
miles per hour iu towns and tlir»)iigb villages ; tho time Allowed in 
tho time-tahb; for tho jourimy, for instanec, ftimi Andimno to 
Eghozoe, 12J miles, avoruges one hour tweuty-fivo minutim. but ono 
train in the day each way only takes alK)ut on« hour llvo minufcns. 
The engine, 18 tons weight, has six wheels nouplod, earh of 3 
diameter ; all moving parts are eased, and it is driven iVtim either 
end (tho driver, of course, always bedug in front). 

A train, for example, at starting, is <jomiK>sed of one gootls 
waggon, one i)iWHenger earriage, itncl one fourgoii or liiggiige van. 
I(’or suburban poasenger triinie there is usually no vani but the 
SoeidtiS has a certain number of vidtiules fomiing a «oi*n»tl-4djw< 
comnartmont and a small van. Vium have a pout olllee letter-box^ 
in which letters (tan bo posted at the various haltiug-jihiof*)*. 

A room iu an inn gonorally forms a waiting-risnh mr j*a.s.s<tngnr;i, 
and tt place where jsircreds can be left, either until <*alb'd for or to 
be picked up hy the train. Ko tickets are, Iio\vi*ver, i?*sunl, or 
# ordinary stiition business tmnsaetod ; and it i.** not wmtd to make 
any pa;puont to the proprietor of the im», who gl/ullv allortls 
slight facilities iu return for the eustoin hrongia in the bon r. In 
addition to the stations as above, there .an- ol.sti lixcil pdint^ fv.itb 
a notice-board only) whore tho train stops if tb«*ri» is any om* to pirk 
up or sot down, suoh m at imtwrtaiit A***. 

Iu Italy many railw'ays which otheruuse hdiil tlm oouditious of 
a light railway are constnioted with A gauge of 4' 84". The weighU 
are govemofl by what tho railway has to carry and the 
Light locomotives, light rails, and light rolling stovk arc employed. 
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There are no bridges, except where watercourses occur. Guttings 
are reduced to a minimum ; and where the roads are sufficiently 
wide, the rails are laid on the margins. The advantage of uni- 
- formity of gauge is in the use of trucks for goods 

itay, -^hich belong to the rolling stock of the main lines. 

In Italy these railways are called “Economic Railways,’* and are 
divided iuto live types. Types I., II., and III., are of 4' gauge, 
type IV. of 0 '95 m. , and type V.of 0 70 m. ; but as there is no example 
of type y., the classification is practically one of 1-445 m. (4' 8^") 
and one of 0*95 (3' 0-5"). The chief difference between the first 
three types lies in the weight of rails and rolling stock and in the 
radius of the curves. The real light railway of Italy is that of type 
IV.: gauge, 0-95 m. (3' 0*5") ; weight of rail^ 12 (26-45 lb) to 20 
(44 tti) kilos. ; mean load per axle, 6 tons ; minimum curve, 70 m. 
(229' 2-6") radius ; width of formation, 3-50 m. (11' 5*5") ; top 
width of ballast, 2-10 m. (6' 10-7") ; depth of ballast under sleepers, 

0- 10 m. (3' 9-6") ; maximum gradients, 1 in 60 ; length of sleepers, 

1- 70 m. (5' 6*92") ; width between parapets and width of tunnels, 
1 m. over width of carriage ; height of tunnels, 5 m. (16' 4*85") ; 
locomotives, maximum weight per axle 6 tons, rigid wheel base 
1*80 m. (5' 10*86"), diameter of driving wheels 1 m. (3' 3*37"). 

In Germany the use of light railways {Klem-lahnen) has made 
great strides. The gauges in use vary considerably between 4' 8 J", 
German standard national gauge, and 1' ll|", which appears 

u any. smallest in use. They are under the control of 

the Post and Telegraph Department, the State issuing loans to en- 
courage the undertakings ; the authorities in the provinces and 
communes also give support in various ways, and under various con- 
ditions, to public bodies or private persons who desire to promote or 
embark in the industry. These conditions, as well as the degree of 
control over the consti-uction and working of the lines, are left to 
the regulation of the provincial governments. Similarly, the same 
authorities decide for themselves the conditions under which the 
public roads may be used, and the precautions for public safety, 
all subject to the confirmation of the Imperial Government. For 
instance, at speeds of less than 27 miles an hour, a buffer compart- 
ment (instead of a buffer vehicle) may be sufficient between the 
passenger carriages and the engine ; the conductor may have sole 
charge of the train, sell tickets at stopping-places where no ticket- 
office is maintained, and look after payments for luggage ; the 
driver and stoker may be charged with the care of the carriages 
and the greasing of the wheels ; women may be employed as gate- 
keepers j fencing need not be continuous ; gates at level-crossings 
need not always be insisted on ; tele^ph and bell sisals may be 
dispensed with ; trains may occasionally stop at points intermediate 
to the usual stopping-places ; trains of limited size (50 axles) may 
be pushed at low speeds ; brakes per axle on the carriages — actually 
applied — ^may be reduced in proportion to the gradients. The free- 
dom which the legislature in Germany has given to provincial and 
communal authorities to regulate these railways by rules growing 
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out of experience and common sense, in contradistinction to the 
empirical State regulation which exists in other countries, has 
resulted in a very large and rapid adoption of their use to the 
development of rural industries of all ki-ndg - 

What are knowTi as “ portable railways ” shoidd be in- 
cluded in the same category as light railways. With a 
24" gauge, lines of a portable kind can be 
made very handily, and the cost is very much 
less than that of a permanently constructed light ^ 
railway. The simpKcity is great ; they can be quickly 
mounted and dismounted; the correct gauge can be per- 
fectly maintained ; the sections of rails and sleepers (which 
are of iron) are very portable, and skilled labour is not 
required to lay or to take them up ; the making of a “ turn- 
out ” is easy, by taMng out a 15 foot section of the way and 
substituting a section with points and crossings. The safe 
load per wheel varies between 12 cwt. on a 10 inch 16 
wheel, and 40 cwt. on an 18 inch 56 wheel. The roll- 
ing stock is constructed either for farm produce or heavy 
n^erals, the latter holding 10 to 27 cubic feet. For 
timber, 4 or 5 feet bogies can be used. A useful waggon 
for agricultural transport on a 24-inch gauge line is 16 feet 
long by 5 feet wide ; it weighs 72 cw-t. and costs £30. A 
portable line of this kind will have 20 Tb steel rails and 2112 
steel sleepers — 4' 6" long — to a mile, laid 2' 6" apart centre 
to centre. The total cost per mile of such a line, including 
all bolts, nuts, fish-plates, and fastenings, ready for laying, 
delivered in the United Kingdom, is under £500 a mile. 

See Evans Austin. T7ie Light BailwaysActi 1896, which con- 
tains the rules of the Board of Trade. — W. H. Cole. Light Bail- 
way $ <xt E<ym.& md Abroad. — Lient.-CoL Addison. Report to the 
Board of Trade (1894) on Light Railways in Belgium. 

(C. E. W.) 

Mountain Eailways. 

Railways having gradients above a certain limit, which 
j may be taken as about 30 in 1000, are regarded as moun- 
tain railways. They are of three kinds : adhesion lines ; 
j rack railways, either pure rack or rack and adhesion com- 
I bined ; and cable railways. 

Adhenoifb line$ (Table XXIV.) maybe either of normal or 
of narrow gauge. The maximum gradient is dependent on 


Table XXI Y. — Adhesion Lines. 


nil 



Gauge 

Cost of construction 
per mile 


Eadiusofsharp-l metres 
est curve . ) feet . 
Steepest gradient 
Len^h of incline 


Diameter of cylinder 
Stroke 

Axles, number . 


R^d wheel-base 
Diameter of wheels . 
Heating surface . 
Engine- weight loaded 
Net tram - weight 
hauled up the incline 
Load drawn per ton 
of locomotive weight 


5 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 81 in. 

£68,873, 
exclusive 
of summit 
tunnel 

201 280 

660 918 

1:45 1:37 

12 miles 18 and 21 
miles 


26 „ 

3 all 
coupled 


15} and 
22} in. 
25} in. 

6 coupled 
in threes 


£25!oOO 


4ft. 84 in. 


21*3 

70 

1:28 
40 miles 


42*7 
140 
1:27 
23 miles 


100 
328 
1:26 
14 miles 


9 ft. 6 in. 8 ft. 10 in. 
3 „ 6 „ 4 ft. 

1342 sq. ft. 1660 sq. ft. 
32-5 tons 84 tons 


let ,, zu ,, „ 

2 coupled 3 coupled 6 coupled 
and 1 in threes 
bogie 

6 ft. fiin. 6ffc. 10 in. 8 ft. Sin. 
2 ij 2 ,, 3 ft. 3 ,, 6 „ 

355 sq. ft. 872 sq. ft. 1712 sq. ft. 
13*8 tons 33-8 tons 92*2 tons 


147 „ 200 „ 35 „ 68 „ 176 „ 

2-86 „ ^-38 „ 2-5 „ 2-02 „ 1-9 „ 


4 ft. 84 in. 4 ft. 84 in. 1 metre 1 metre 4 ft. 84 in. 1-10 metre 
£31,960 £10,400 £11,620 ... ... £20,000 


120 « 180 100 100 68 40 

394 590 328 328 191 131 

1:25 1:20 1:22 1:22 1:16-6 1:12 

I 100 miles 7 miles 13*7 miles 5*2 miles One of 2*7 Similes 
I miles, and 

various 

others 

18 in. 15 in. 19 -3 and 11 and 12 in. 18 in. 

13 in. 16i in. 

24 „ 21 „ 21-7 in. 19} in. 10 „ 20 „ 

... 3 oou]pled 2 pairs of 4 coupled 4 coupled 3 coupled 

2 coupled 

14ft.9in. 8ft. 2 in. 6ft. Sin. 4ft. 7in. 4ft.2in. 8ft.3in. 
^ 1 j» 2 ,, 11 ,, 3 ,, 8 ,, 3 ,, 34 ••• ® >> ^ 

1066 sq. ft. 1022 sq. ft. 863 sq. ft. 731 sq. ft. 

45 tons 36 tons 40 tons 34 tons 35 tons 40 tons 

75 „ 85 „ 70 „ 60 „ 75 „ 40 „ 

1-15 „ 2-86 „ 1-75 „ 1-72 „ 2-14 „ 1 „ 
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climatic conditions, a dry climate being the most favourable. 
The theoretical hmit is about 60 in 1000 j between 50 and 
60 in 1000 an adhesional engine is able to haul only its 
own weight. The gradient should not in practice exceed 
45 in 1000 j and even that is too heavy, for theoretical 
conditions cannot always be realized. A wet rail will 
prevent the use of the theoretical adhesion of the driving 
wheels, and the gradients must be such that a locomotive 
can haul some paying load in all states of the weather. 
On the Albula or Engadine railway in Orisons, Switzer- 
land, the first intention was to lay out the line on a 
gradient of 45 in 1000; but after consultation with the 
leading engineers in Switzerland, a gradient of 35 in 1000 
was chosen, on the ground of working economy. 

Locomotives are of very varied types ; but the tendency 
is towards those which have as much of their weight as 
possible on the driving wheels, so as to be available for ad- 
hesion, and which possess great lateral fl.exibility for passing 
round sharp curves. In vehicles, reduction of dead weight 
and lateral flexibility are usually aimed at. The best have 
long carriages on bogies ; these, however, are more used in 
America than in Europe. The brakes are like those used 
on ordinary railways. On the mountain sections of the St 
Gothard the maximum speed is 45 km. an hour on a 
rising gradient of 1 in 39 ; on the Siidost railway it is 
25 km. an hour on one of 1 in 20 ; while on the Land- 
quart Davos line it is 20 km. on one of 1 in 22. 

Each Railways . — For gradients above 40 in 1000 a rack 
railway is the more economical. Some railways which are 
mainly adhesional operate the steeper grades by means of 
a rack. When the incline is above 40 in 1000 for the 
major part of the distance, the rack alone is employed. 
Above 250 in 1000 the rack is impracticable, partly 
because the locomotive has to bo made disproportionately 
heavy, and partly because of the danger that the cog-wheel 


will mount the rack. Since the construction of the Mount 
Washington and the E-igi hues, the number of rack rail- 
ways has rapidly increased ; and many systeius have been 
introduced, the development of which is illustrated by the 
names of the early Blenkinsop rack, the Washington, the 
Eiggenbach, the Abt, the Klosc, the Pilatiis, and the 
Strub. On the Abt rack, which has the unitiuo advantage 
that several rack-plates can be placed pirallcl, the teeth 
break joint at i, or ^ of their pitcli, ac*c<jrding to the 
number of rack-plates. The cog-wheels arc there tore (*on- 
stantly in action with the rack, an arrangement wliieli 
conduces to smooth working. The rack introduced l)y 
Colonel Locker on the Pilatus railway is peculiar in having 
its teeth placed horizontally, in conscqnt‘ueo. of the heavy 
gradients, the steepest of which is -180 in 1000. I'lic 
Strub rack introduced on the Jungfrau railway is very 
simple; a rail of the ordinary VignoJes type is employed, 
the teeth being cut in its head, which is made cjor re, sj )()ud- 
ingly higher than usual (Table XXV.). 

The permanent way has of late years mostly bc^en tnade 
with steel rails and stool sleepers, bedded in ballast <»f 
coarse gravel. The rack is placed in tlu'. initUlh* of the 
track, either fixed directly to tlio sh^epers or eh f rated tm 
chairs. As the sjjacc allowed for change of temperature 
must necessarily be kept as small as possible, tlu^ raek is 
composed of pieces 3 to 3*5 m, long. 'I'o prevent tin* 
permanent way from crcoi>iiig downhill, stops are plat‘(‘d 
on the downside of the sleoi^ers. 'Ih-ains are transflaM-t'd 
from one track to another either by moans of sliding 
platforms or movable and fixed rack arm ngi'ments. On 
combined rack and adhesion linos the entrauees t<» the 
rack sections are provided with a i)it^(‘e of raek plaei»tl in 
springs, to enable the pinions of ilu» eugim^ to pass cm 
smoothly and without stoi)pago. Kwiss migine(‘rs uu»stly 
prefer the Eiggenbach rack, on account of its rigidity and 


Table XXV, — Bmh JRailwa/ys. 

(Pure rack railways and rack and adhesion combined.) 


I System . 


Gauge . 

Oost of coustruo- 
tion per mile 
Badius of sharpest 
curve— metres 
Steepest gradient . 
Len^h Of incline . | 


Diameter of 
cylinder 


Axles, number 


Rigid wheel-base . 
Diameter of 
wheels 


Heating surface . 
Engine-weight 
loaded 

Net train - load 
hauled up the 
Incline 

Load drawn per 
ton of locomo- 
tive weight 


Oombiued 
Abt rack 
and 

adhesion 
4ft. 8j|<in. 


17-7 in. 
adhesion 
11*8 in. rack 
2S‘6i&. 


S coupled 

1 trailing 

10 ft. 

4 ft. 1 in. 

2 ft. 6 in. 


1463 sq. ft. , 
56 tons 


Oombined Oombined Riggen- Oom binod Abt rack 
Abt rack Abt rack bach rack Abt rack 
and and and 

adhesion adhesion adhesion 


-L___ i 

Abt rack Abt rack Riggen 


ounenion 

2 ft. 6 in. 4ft.8im. 8 ft. 6 in. 1 metre 2ft.7Jin. 

£45,160 £11,400 £7160 £11,660 

126 180 160 80 80 

1:16:6 1:14*7 1:12*6 1;8 l:6i 

6*7_andl2 0 miles 10 miles 4 miles 4i miles 

I miles of of rock of rack of rack of rack 

rack 

_1S in; 19 in. 17 in. 18 in. 12 in. 


BIsKOn- 
ISKSi rmik 

liaoh rack 

4 ft Si in. 

1 metre 

«SS, 20 B 

£ 19,840 


' Abt mtk 


adhesion adhesion 
12 in. rack 17 in. rack 
18 in. 20 in. 
adhesion adhesion 
14 in. rock 18 in. rock 
3 coupled S coupled S 
1 trailing 1 trailing ] 

7 ft. 8 in. lift. Sin. J 
2ft. 7in. 8 ft. 6 in. ; 


160 80 80 

1:12*6 1:8 1 :6i 

19 miles 4 miles 4it miles 

of rack of rack of rack 

17 in. 18 in. 12 in. 

adhosion 
14 in. rack 

20 „ 18 in. 24 „ 

adhesion 
18 in. rock 

2 coupled 3 coupled (two- 
1 trailing 1 trailing 3 k pinion 
(axles 

8 ft. 2 in. 0 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 2 in. 
3„3„ 3ft. 23in. 


a-Smilw miles 4'2naiiis ji-4mU<w S7ml|ni 
of nok of mek of nuilc of nwk 


t'Alontivt ilti- 
jtrovf'tnmt 

m**k 


1 w ! 
1 10 mWofngikl 


763 sq.ft 1600 sq.ft. 804sq.ft 697sq.ft SOGsq.ft. 
30*6 tons 66 tons 21 tons 29 tons 17*2 tons 

70 110 „ 40 46 „ 14 „ 

2'8 « 2 „ 1*9 1*66 „ -81 


20 „ 22 16 „ 30 „ £9 

^(bw^ (two- 1 driving 2 3 

1 trailing 

•” 4ft 7 in* *•« H f t. loin. ... 

26*6 in. pinions 26 In. 2Hln. 2«m. 

24 in. arllusikm 

wheels ,38 in, raok^ 

27 in. i f 

400 sq, ft 617 «q. ft. 678 sq. ft - JttMl sq. «. 


I 23*8 tons 17*6 tons JO tons 24 toim j 17*« tons ♦ 

15'^ n 8*6 „ 10*6 „ 16 „ I 10 „ 

0-78 „ OHO „ 07 „ ;o-M„ L-ar „ ; 


7 fl. » ill, ! 

2M in. 


6£ffi 

1741 
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simplicity. The Abt rack has the advantage of smoother 
working, and is more frequently employed outside of 
Switzerland. On street railways and railways with 
numerous level-crossings the Higgenbach system is pre- 
ferred, because it only breaks the road in one hue, and the 
rack teeth are on a level with the street. For the Abt at 
least three lineal spaces must be kept clear. 

In designing rack-rail locomotives the same rules hold 
as for ordinary locomotives. In the later rack lines 
adhesion is not utilized, the wheels being loose on the 
axles. Originally the boilers were placed vertically;. but 
it was not long before the present plan was adopted of 
arranging them in such a way that their axis is about 
horizontal when the engine is on the average gradient of 
the line. The fire-box and grate should be of the largest 
possible dimensions. In the most recent practice big 
locomotives working with combined rack and adhesion 
have separate mechanical arrangements for the two, each 
driven by its own pair of cylinders. Engines are fitted 
both with air-brakes and wii a brake to be applied by 
the driver or fireman, the action in each case being on the 
cog-wheel axle. The discharge of smoke is so great, owing 
to the heaviness of the gradients and the slow rate of 
progress, that it is not only a great nuisance but in the 
larger tunnels positively dangerous. As far as possible, 
therefore, tunnels are avoided, especially on the heavy 
gradients, and apparatus for ventilation and smoke-con- 
sumption has to be provided. 

Of late years electric motors have been largely used. 
They were first employed on the Barmen mountain railway, 
which is fitted with the Riggenbach rack and has a maxi- 
mum gradient of 185 in 1000. Other electricaUy-driven 
lines are the Mont Sal^ve (250 in 1000), the Salgo Tarjan 
(140 in 1000), the Qoniergrat (200 in 1000), and the 
Jungfrau (250 in 1000). The engines on the Gomergrat 
railway have two independent, asynchronous, three-plmse, 
six-pole motors, with wound armatures (rotors) and slip- 
rings ; these with a current of 40 periods per second make 
800 revolutions a minute, and develop together 180 horse- 
power at that speed with 540 volts in the trolley wires. 
They are fixed on the frame of the engine, and drive the 
cog-wheel axles by means of 12 : 1 gearing. At the normal 
speed of 7 kilometres (4J miles) an hour, the tractional 
force is about 6 tons, the weight of the locomotive being 
10-6 tons. There are two distinct brakes. A hand-brake 
apparatus acts on the driving axles, and the motors are 
supplied with braking drums and straps, t)ie latter being 
applied (1) by hand, (2) automatically when a certain 
speed is exceeded, (3) as soon as the electric current is 
from any cause interrupted. The last arrangement is 
worked by means of a solenoid. The most remarkable 
mountain railway is perhaps the Jungfrau, which is to 
be carried — ^almost entirely in tunnel — 4093 metres above 
sea-level, or more than 1000 metres above the line of 
perpetual snow, amid glacial surroundings of the most 
magnificent character. 

Yehicles dififer according to the type of lina On mixed 
rack and adhesion lines they depart but little if at all 
from the ordinary style. On the steep gradient pleasure 
lines they are built as light as possible, the dead weight 
being in some cases reduced to 75 kilometres per passenger 
place. The wheels are loose on the axles. Passenger 
carriages contain 48 to 60 places, while the goods 
vans have a carrying capacity of 6 tons', with a dead 
weight of 2 to 5 tons. All the waggons are fitted with 
1 or 2 cog-wheels for braking purposes. On the tourist 
railways with heavy gradients the speed is 6 to 7 
kilometres an hour; in easier gradients 8 to 10 kilo- 
metres, and on well-constracted rack lines and combined 
rack and adhesion, 12 to 15 kilometres on the rack 


and about 18 kilometres on the adhesion sections. On 
the heavier inclines the locomotive, as a matter of safety, 
is always behind the train and not coupled to it. 

On the pure rack railways the slowness of the speed 
renders it impossible to get big returns from the rolling 
stock j hence the working expenses per mile of line appear 
high. Maintenance also costs more than with an ordinary 
adhesion line. For rack railways the cost of construction 
varies between £3000 and ^32,000 a kilometre, qtiH is only 
slightly influenced by the particular rack system chosen, 
apart from the expenses of the rack mechanism on the 
permanent way and engines ; other expenses are quite 
independent of the system adopted. At the end of 1897 
the number of rack railways iu the world was 71, with 
a total length of 887*8 kilometres; and of these, 32 were 
on the pure rack principle. Of the Locker, Bissinger, and 
Telfner systems there was one example of each, of the 
IQose 2, of the Abt 29, and of the Riggenbach 35. 

Cdble Railways (Table XXVI.). — There are two mfl.in 
systems of cable railway : (1) that in w’hich a continuous 
cable is carried over two main drums at each end of the 
line, the motion being derived either (a) from the weight 
of the descending waggons, or (h) from a motor acting on 
one of the main drums ; (2) that in which each end of the 
cable is attached to waggons, one set of which accordingly 
ascends as the other descends. The latter is the system 
ordinarily applied on mountain cable railways. The weight 
required to cause the downward motion is obtained either 
by means of material that has to be transported to the foot 
of the hill, or by water ballast ; while to aid and regulate 
the motion generally, steam or electric motors are arranged 
to act on the main drums, round which the cable passes in 
sufficient turns to prevent slipping. When water ballast 
is employed, the water is filled into a tank in the bottom 
of the waggon ; if passengers are carried, its quantity is 
regulated by the number ascending or descending. 

In order to control the acting force and render the 
working of the line as easy as possible, the longitudinal 
section must be laid out according to certain fixed rules, 
which, if strict economy is aimed at, must also be observed 
in cases where the movement of the waggons is governed 
by water-power acting on the main turning drums. The 
alignment is perfectly straight, but curves are admissible 
when they improve the lie of the railway. The permanent 
way consists of two, three, or four rails, facility of crossing 
being the end aimed at when more than two are used. In 
the modem system, however, which admits of very good 
^ crossing arrangements, only two rails are employed On 
: the Stanzerhom cable railway, Switzerland, both the outer 
rails* are through rails ; while the inner ones are provided 
with counter rails, to leave room for the passage of the 
cable, which is guided by the rollers below the track. 
The cars have four wheels keyed to the axles. On one 
side these have double flanges, whereas on the other they 
are very broad and without flanges. When the car reaches 
the siding, the double-flanged wheel keeps it to the through 
rail, so that it is taken automatically through the siding, 
while the other broad wheels pass smoothly over the 
points. Each metal of the double-railed line being a 
through-rail on the outer half of the sidings, the two cars 
on each division of the track have their double-fianged 
wheels on opposite sides. The rails weigh 16 to 30 Mos 
a metre. Both wooden and steel sleepers are used ; on the 
heavier gradients they are generally bedded in masonry, 
and on l^te gentler in gravel anchored to firm supports, to 
prevent sliding. The gauge, as a rule, is one metre. The 
total weight of the permanent way varies from 100 to 200 
Mlos per metre, cable, which weighs from 2 to 6 

kilos per metre, is of such a size as to give a factor of 
safety of 8 to 10 on the maximum strain, and its end is so 

S. Vni. — 22 
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Table XXVI . — Cable Railicays of Svjitzerland. 


[mountain 












1897. 




1 

*© 






of Constrnctio 
of the Line. 

I'S 

^ io 






Name of Line. 

Gauge. 

Length of Line. 

Elevation above Sea-Level 
at 

mum Gradie 
per 1000 

Total Cost 

1 

■I 

cn 

tog 

.Sh 

Remarks. 






1 

'g 

o 

11 


a 

1 

In 

Ol 









O 




A 






Yards 

(Lake of Thun . 
iBeabenberg 

Feet. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


s 

tl. 


Beatenberj^ .... 

18S9 

Metre 

1750 

. 1863 
. 3638 

\ 400 

19,400 

7,500 

27,100 

5,260 

3 

8 

Water-ttuik, Riggenhauh 
rock. 

Biel-Maffling-en . 

1887 

II 

1777 

(Biel . 

^Magllngen 
jLake of FourOanto 
“iBurgenstock . 

. 1430 
. 2884 

[ 320 

15,300 

2,400 

18,000 

5,380 

2 

10 

II II 

Biirg-enstock 

188S 

„ 

904 

ns 1437 
. 2880 

J* 575 

8,600 

5,900 

14,600 

3,420 

5 

2 

Dynamo hy hydraulic 
‘motor, Abt Z’ack. 

Ecluse-Fean (NeuchaLtel) . 

1890 

II 

402 

jEcluse 
iPean . 

. 1460 
. 1808 

j- 370 

6,700 

1,000 

7,700 

6,480 

2 

3 

Water-lank, Riggenhach 

Giessbach .... 

1879 

11 

350 

(Lake of Brienz . 
(Hotel Giessbach 

. 1880 
. 2175 

320 

6,000 

840 

6,000 

820 

3 

2 

11 II 

Giitsch (Lucerne) 

1884 

99 

155 

jUntergrund 

(Giitsch 

. 1454 
. 1700 

530 

2,800 

COO 

3,400 

1,440 

5 

10 

II II 

Lausanne-Ouchy 

1877 

4 ft. Sit tn. 

1020 

(Lausanne . 

(Ouchy 

. 1575 
. 1240 

t 116 

121,300 

1,200 

134,000 

43,000 

2 

9 

Hydraulic motor (turhizie). 

Lauterbrunnen-GrutschaJp 

1891 

Metre 

1320 

jLauterhrunnen 

(Griitschalp 

. 2077 
. 4872 

8 

o 

28,400 

1,200 

29,800 

3,070 

8 

3 

Water-tank, Riggenbaeh 
ra<‘k. 

Lugano .... 

ISSG 

13 

260 

(Lugano . 
(Railway station 

. 919 
. 110(J 

j- 238 

6,400 

900 

7,400 

10,720 

1 

3 

„ Abt rack. 

Marzili .... 

1885 

2fb. 7 Jin. 

110 

(Marzili 
(Bern . 

. 1667 
. 1772 

302 

2,000 

800 

2,800 

6,520 

1 

4 

,, Riggenbacli 

rack. 

Salvatore .... 

1890 

Metre 

1648 

jParadiso . 

(San Salvatore . 

. 922 
. 2894 

j. COO 

22,200 

1,200 

23,600 

3,890 

fi 

3 

Dynamo by byilraulu’ 
'motor, Abt rack. 

Eheineck-Walzenhausen . 

1896 

l-20inetres 

1340 

(Rheineck . 
(Walzenhauscn . 

. 1328 
. 2205 

[■ 260 

10,600 

1,000 

21,400 

9,750 

1 

o 

Water-tank. 

Terribet-Glion . 

1883 

Metre 

605 

(Territet . 

'(Glion 

. 1280 
. 2261 

j-670 

17,400 

1,200 

18,000 

7,700 

5 

0 

Watortank, Riggcnbaidi 
racdc. 

>1 II 

Ziirichberg .... 

1880 

11 

178 

jLimmatqtiai . 
(Polytechnicum 

. 1355 
. 1480 

[- 260 

9,400 

760 

10,400 

9,670 

ii 

6 

Bagoz-Wartensbein . 

1892 

11 

833 

(Ragaz 

■jWartenstein . 

. 1040 
. 2316 

j- 304 

8,800 

1,600 

10,400 

5,010 

1 

•1 

f» II 

Sbanzerhom 

1893 

31 

3959 

fStanz 

(Stanzerhorn 

. 1483 
. 6063 

[■ 020 

47,900 

12,100 

60,000 

7,820 

•1 

9 

Dyiiazm* by hydraulic 
in(i(.or, Hpccial braking rail. 

Cossonay-Gare (Vand) 

1894 

11 

1334 

(uossonay . . . 

(Gare (Jura Simplon) 1417 

j- 130 

15,200 

1,800 

17,000 

3,710 

3 

3 

Water tank, .Vbt rack. 

St Gollea Miihleck . 

189C 

I'20metres 

340 

jSt Gallen . 
iMiihleck . 

. 2222 
. 2437 

j- 238 

10,000 

1,600 

11,600 

10,970 

0 

11 

Water- Unit. 

Bolder (Ziirioh) . 

1897 

Metre 

883 

(Zurich 

(Bolder 

. 1406 
. 1704 

177 

11,300 

1,200 

12,600 

15,000 

1 


KU‘(‘tric motor. 


fastened that an automatic brake is brought into play if 
it slips from its grip. Guiding rollers are placed between 
the rails at such intervals that the cable does not touch tlio 
ground when the tension is least. For braking purposes 
a special rail — ^frequently a rack, either Abt or Kiggeiibach 
— is generally employed ; and whore the gradient exceeds 
250 in 1000 a catch has to bo introduced, to prevent the 
braking cog-wheels from mounting the rack. Other 
devices are sometimes used; on the Stanzerhorn line, 
for example, there are brake jaws, which are screwed down 
on the tapered head of the brake rail. Various methods 
of applying the brakes are omiiloyed. As a rule, there is 
an automatic brake, brought into action by turning a 
weighted lever, and a screw brake, manipulated by the 
guard; sometimes also an automatic brake applies itself 
when the speed exceeds a certain maximum. The steepest 


gradient used is about 050 in 1000. Thv. waggtum have 
rarely more than two axles; and the. passengcM* (!(^a('hes, 
which hold 32 to 48 persons, weigh frtnn 0 to 18 tons. 
The cost of construction varies from ,£10,000 to ,£30,000 
2 )or kilometre. 

Conatrioction . — Mountain railways are fn‘qnently ex- 
posed to the special daiigtu’s of tlui regions tliey traverst% 
such as falls of Htoiie, violent and .sudden outbursts of 
torrents carrying heavy luassi^s of debris, avalanelu‘s, and 
slips of various kinds, all of whitrh have to lie guanhsl 
against. The extent of tluise dang(TS is d«‘b‘niiin(‘d by the 
more or less close proximity of the snow line, tite to|M)' 
grai)Mcal nature of tJie emiutry, and tlm eharaeter of tin 
soil ; so it may happen tliat a railw'ay may attain a ver^ 
groat elevation above sea-level and ytst eneounler only eon- 
ditions that are conii)arativeIy, or even absolutely, easy. 


Table XXVII . — WorMwj Slatialm, 



Train 

Kilo- 

metres. 

Gross 

Kilometre . 
Tons. 

Net 

Kilometre 

Tons. 

OroRH 

Not Train 
Weight 
hauled 
per Train 
Tons. 


Working Expensoa. 


Name of Line. 

Weight 
per Train 
Tons. 

Cost per Tniin 
Kilometre. 

I»er (JroHS 
Kilometre 
Tona. 

Per Net 
Kilomctri* 
Touh. 

Sddost Railway . 

256000 

19*507000 

11-008000 

76 

43 

H. 

0 

(1. 

9*0 

dl 

0*12 

s. 

0 

■1. 

O'n 

Rhatischc 

343000 

ar *638000 

15*095000 

80 

47 

0 

8*6 

0*10 

0 

0*19 

Pilatus „ 

12100 

127000 

14000 

10-5 

... 

3 

2 

8*6 

2 

8*5 

Rigi 

28700 

604000 

188000 

21 

6*5 

2 

5-5 

1*4 

0 

4*r> 

■Wengerualp,, 

46900 

1*011000 

299000 

22 

6*4 

1 11 

l-O.*! 

0 

3-0 

Briiuig „ 

223000 

14*376000 

9*373000 

64-6 

42 

0 

9*6 

0*15 

0 

0*23 


A{lhe«ion mil way 
(uermat gunge, 
4 ft. 84itiO 
A<lhehiim rtuiwuy, 
inctnj gunge. 
Koek railway, 0*80 
nuitie gauge. 
Uaek railway, 4 tl, 

84 im guu/8** 
hack nijtwat,0*30 
int*tre gunge. 
Rack and adheHien 
eninhined, iiieirft 
gauge. 
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Where falls of stone are to be feared, it is usually prefer- 
able to put the line in a tunnel or gallery. If it is to be 
in the open, the protective works consist of stone walls, 
with or without a backing of earth, or of heavy timber 
fences. In the case of torrents, the line is sometimes 
carried under their bed in a gallery ; they are also guarded 
against by the systematic arrangement of their courses, or by 
the erection of cross- walls, which serve to arrest the velocity 
of the water and prevent debris from rushing down in too 
heavy masses. Avalanches are often avoided by means of 
tunnels or galleries ; if these are too expensive or otherwise 
impracticable, the snow is held back by retaining walls or 
dams, or prevented from slipping by the friction of rows of 
poles, wattlework, or small stone-walls. To deal effectively 
with torrents, as well as avalanches, it is frequently neces- 
sary to carry the protective works to the highest regions of 
the mountains, where many of these dangers have their 
origin. (s. j. B.) 

Raipur, a town and district of British India, in 
the Chhattisgarh division of the Central Provinces. The 
town is 994 feet above the sea, 188 miles east of Nagpur j 
railway station. Population (1881), 24,948; (1891), 
23,759. There are ruins of an immense fort, with many 
tanks and old temples. Raipur is the cantonment for a 
wing of a Madras native infantry regiment. It has 
a German mission, four printing-presses, a Government 
high school, with 1014 pupils in 1896-97. The Rajkumar 
College, for the education of the sons of the chiefs of 
Chhattisgarh, was transferred here from Jubbulpore in 1894; 
there are 23 pupils, maintained by fees and an endowment. 

The distiict of Eaipuh has an area of 11,724 square miles; 
population (1891), 1,584,427, showing an increase of 13 per cent., 
which had been continuous since 1872 ; (1901), 1,442,778, showing 
a decrease of 9 per cent., due to the results of famine. Land 
revenue, Bs. 8, 66,451, the incidence of assessment being under 4 
annas per acre; cultivated area (1897-98), 2,382,808 acres, of 
whioli 40,422 were irrigated from tanks, &c. ; number of police, 
681 ; boys at school (1896-97), 15,384, being 13’2 percent, of the 
male population of school-going age ; registered death-rate (1897), 
78*68 per thousand. The principal crop is rice. Manufactures of 
cotton goods and brass ware ; steam cotton mill at Bajnandgaon, 
■with 156 looms and 14,868 spindles, employing 800 hands. The 
north-west corner of the district is crossed by the main line of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and a branch tramway is now being con- 
structed from Raipur town due south towards the state of Bastar., 
The district suffered severely from famine in 1896-97, and again in 
1899-1900. 

Rajahmundry, or Eajamahendbi, a town of 
British India, in the Godavari district of Madras ; on the 
left bank of the river Godavari, at the head of the delta, 
367 miles north of Madras ; a station on the East Coast 
Railway, which is here carried across the river by a bridge 
of twenty-one spans. Population (1881), 24,555 ; (1891), 
28,397 ; municipal income (1897-98), Rs.38,840. The 
Government college, one of the four provincial schools 
established in 1854, had 88 students in 1896-97. There 
are also a training college and high school, two printing- 
presses, issuing one English and two vernacular news- 
papers ; a public library and reading-room ; and a teachers’ 
association. 

Rajendralala Mitra, Raja (1824-1891), 
Orientalist and author, was bom in 1824 in a suburb of 
Calcutta, and died in that city on 26 th July 1891. For 
half a century he was the life and soul of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. Five years after his birth Dr H. H. 
Wilson proposed the admission of learned natives into the 
Society founded by Sir William Jones in 1784 ; and elected 
under this rule, Rajendralala Mitra filled successively the 
offices of librarian (1846), of vice-president (from 1861 
onwards), and in 1885 of president of the Society. Of 
the Kayasth caste, descended from a family which had 
served ^rith profit the Nawabs of Murshidabad, he devoted 


himself from childhood to the study of the classic languages 
of the East in his father’s library. He owed none of Ms 
early education to British schools, although for a time he 
attended the Medical College and studied law. He held no 
public appointment except that of director of the studies 
of young zemindars, wards of Government. The dis- 
tinction which he won, both in Europe and in Asia, for Ms 
ability, industry, and research was not the product of State- 
aided education, but of the spirit of inquiry infused into 
Indian society by the private efforts of such scholars and 
statesmen as Sir William Jones, Lord Teignmouth, Henry 
T. Colebrooke, Sir Charles Wilkins, Dr H. H. Wilson, and 
J ames Prinsep. The public service, and the professions of 
law and medicine, so attractive to Bengalis, seemed to 
Rajendralala only a distraction from the higher purposes 
of life opened to him by the Asiatic Society. As he wrote : 
“ Neither Ganesa, the Hindu patron of wisdom, nor Saras- 
wati, goddess of learning, seems ever to have paid any 
encouragement to history, and as a consequence Indian 
literature is almost void of all authentic historical records.” 
He set Mmself to supply this deficiency, using the material 
supplied by poetry, fable, and tradition, and wresting from 
stone, brass, and pottery the secrets of the past. He 
brought to the task a rare knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, 
and the classic languages of the East, and a power of 
writing pure English which few Europeans possess. 

His principal work, published in 1875, TAe Antiquities of 
Orissa — described by him as “ some relics of the past weep- 
ing over a lost civilization and extinguished grandeur ” — is 
a storehouse of information on architecture, religion, and 
the social history of India. Three years later he published 
Buddha Gaya^ the hermitage of Sakya Muni, containing 
the story of Buddha’s penance, a learned discussion of 
chronology, and copious accounts of arcMtectural remains, 
sculptures, and inscriptions. In the Indo Aryans he 
collected together many of his historical contributions to 
the Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in the Bibliotheca Indica 
a large number of Sanskrit texts were supplied and ex- 
plained by him. His catalogues, and his frequent papers 
published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journals, show 
the accuracy and wide range of his inquiry, and knowledge 
of religion, literature, philology, antiquities, and the manners 
and customs of India. Although he served as a member 
of the Calcutta municipality, he took little part in public 
affairs. Nevertheless, his influence upon modern Indian 
society was great; and inspired as he was by a fearless 
search after truth, he naturally came into conflict with the 
orthodox Hindus, who regarded any questioning of myths 
and traditions as both heresy and want of patriotism. The 
University of Calcutta made him a Fellow and Doctor of 
Law. Foreign societies enrolled him in their ranks, and 
his Sovereign conferred upon him the dignity of C,I.E. 
But the distinctions which he valued above all others were 
his election as president of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and 
the discovery of a key to the history of the past by diligent 
research into the relics which the ravages of time and 
climate were too quickly destroying. (w, l.-w.) 

RajSfStrhy a native state of Central India, in the 
Bhopal agency. Area, with the dependency of Sutalia, 
655 square miles. Population (1881), 117,533; (1891), 
119,489; average density, 182' persons per square mile. 
The estimated revenue is Rs. 5, 00, 000 and the tribute to 
Sindhia, Rs.85,172. The chief, whose title is Rawat, is a 
Rajput of the Omat clan, claiming descent from Vikrama- 
ditiya. The grandfather of the present cMef became a 
Mahommedan, but the family have now been received back 
into Hinduism. British currency has recently been adopted 
in the state. The town of Rajoarh, wMch is also called 
Biaora, has a population of (1881), 6881 ; (1891), 6476. 
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to cast upon him responsibility for the failure of Vatican 
policy towards France, and for the prevalence of reactionary 
tendencies during the later years of Leo XIII/s pontificate, 
there is no evidence to show Cardinal Kainpolla to have 
been more than a faithful exponent of ideas already formed, 
though not completely ajiplied, before his appointment to 
the secretaryship of state. 

Ram pur, a stative state of India, in subordination 
to the North-Western Provinces. It lies in Eohilkhand, 
between the British districts of Moradabad and Pilibhit. 
Area, 945 square miles. Population (1891), 551,249; 
(1901), 532,067, showing a decrease of 3 per cent. 
Gross revenue, Es.31, 83,000 ; military force, 2556 men, 
including Imiierial Service troops. The chief, whoso title 
is Nawab, is a Eoliilla Pathan, whose family have always 
been loyal to the British connexion. The state is crossed 
by a branch of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from 
Bareilly to Moradabad. The town of Eam.pur is on the 
left bank of the river Kosila, 620 feet above the sea ; rail- 
way station, 39 miles north-west of Bareilly. Population 
(1891), 76,733; (1901), 77,862. There are inauufactui'os 
of damask and pottery. 

Ra^mpur Boalia, or Beuleait, a town of British 
India, the administrative headquarters of Eajshahi district 
in Bengal ; on the loft bank of the Gauges. Population 
(1881), 19,228; (1891), 21,407. It was originally chosen 
as a commercial factory for the silk trade, which is again 
being officially encouraged by the Agricultural Dopartmciit. 
The town contains a Government college, a collegiate high 
school, and an industrial school for sericulture ; there are 
eight printing-presses, iasuing two vernacular periodicals, 
a public library and debating club. Most of the ])ublic 
buildings wore severely damaged by the earthquake of 
12th June 1897. There is a regular steamer service with 
Damukdia Ghat, 50 miles south-east on the Easterir 
Bengal Eailway. 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew Crombie (1814- 
1891), British geologist, was born at Glasgow on 3.1st 
January 1814. Intended for commercial life, ho w«as for 
a time actually engaged in business, but from S 2 )eudiiig 
his holidays in Arrau he became intcrestod in the study of 
the rocks of that island, and was thus le<l to acquire tlie 
rudiments of geology. A geological model of Arran, made 
by him on the scale of two inches to the mile, was exhiintod 
at the meeting of the British Association at Ghusgow in 
1840, and attracted the notice of Murchison, with the 
result that he invited its maker to accompany him on a 
geological expedition to America. Eamsay accepted the 
offer, but the arrangement subsccpieutly foil through, and 
instead he received, by Murchison’s good offices, an api)oin.t- 
ment on the Geological Survey, on whicli lie served for 
forty years, from 1841 to 1881. Ho was first stationed at 
Tenby, and to that circumsUnco may bo attri])xited the 
fact that so much of his geological work dealt with Wales. 
He was chosen professor of geology at University Oollegq, 
London, in 1848, and lecturer in the same subject at the 
School of Mines in 1851. Eleven years later ho wtxs 
elected to the presidential chair of the Geological Society, 
and in 1871 ho succeeded Murchison as director-general 
of the Geological Survey. In 1880 ho acted as president 
of the British Association at Swansea, and in the follow- 
ing year retired from the imblic service, receiving at the 
same time the honour of knighthood. Ho died ten years 
lator at Beaumaris, on 9th December 1891. The scope of 
his work may be gathered from the titles of the following, 
which aro among his most important ])a])orH: “Denudation 
of South Wales,” “Old Glaciers of Switzcjrland and North 
Wales,” “Glacial Origin of Certain Lakes in Switzerland, 
the Black Forest, “ The Bed Bocks of England,” and 


“Eiver Courses of England and Wales.” It will be seen 
that he was especially interested in tracing out the causes 
which have determined the physical configuration of a 
district, and he devoted much attention to the effects pro- 
duced by ice, his name being identified with the hyi)othosis, 
which, however, has never commanded general assent, that 
in some cases lake-basins have been scooped out by 
glaciers. Sir Archibald Goikie, who imblished a biography 
of him in 1895, has characterized him as combining a 
faculty for bold and broad generalization with Jiabits of 
patient observation and cautious induction. He rc‘.ceivod 
a Eoyal medal in 1880 from the Eoyal S<K‘,icty, of wliich 
ho became a fellow in 1862, and he W'as also the recij)ieut 
of the Neill i)rize of the Eoyal KSociety of Edinburgh in 
1866, and of the Wollaston modal of the Jtoyal Geological 
Society in 1871. 

Ra.msbottom, manufacturing town and uvl)a.n 
district (1894), Lancashire, England, in the Ileywood 
j)avliaiucntary divivsion of the county, l.’U miles north of 
Manchester by rail. A Primitive Alelhodist (tliapcl was 
erected in 1889, and a cottage hf).sj)ital was ojuMicd in 
1900. It has 'iron and brass foundries, machine fjictories, 
and establishments for calico ]n*iiiting, bleaching, spinning, 
and manufacturing. Population (1891), H>,72() ; (11)01), 
15,920. 

Ra.msg'a.tei municipal borough and water iiig-])laco 
in the Isle of Thaiiut parliamentary division of Kbuit, hlng- 
land, 79 miles east-soutli-east of Jjondon by rail. The 
inner harbour covers (1899) an area of 1 2 acres ; tlie outer, 
of 35 aci'os. In 1888, 895 vessids taitonul with II 8, 03(5 
tons of cargo, and 857 vessels cleared with 1 I 1,900 tons. 
In 1901, 1060, vessels entered with 32*1,115) tons, and 
1531 vessels cleared with 200, *158 tons. Stcjunboats run 
during the season to London, Tilbury, Margalt*, Deal, 
Dover, Calais, and Boulogne. ,Eh‘ctrie trams conncc.t 
Eamsgatc with J>roadstairs an<l Margate. .Extensive ini- 
l)rovcmcnts were carried out in 1895 110 on the si ‘ii- front. 
They include a now sea-wall and a wiihmed approach to the 
sands. The corporation openei I a pidilic lilnury hi 1895. 
Technical schools occ.u]>y ]iart of the same huihling. 
Ellington J*ark, area 12 a.cres, was opened in 1893. 
Population of the municij[)al borough (1891), 21,733; 
(1901), 27,693. 

Ra.na.va.IO 111* (1864 ), formerly tpieeu of 

Madagascar, bora in 18(54, was a great-nieci^ of Ihulaina I. 
Ilor name, originally was llasuaherina, but on su<M*crding 
to tho throne of MadagascMi- after the deatli of (^)ueeu 
Hanavalo IL, on MtU duly 1883, she. assuuieil the style of 
Eanavalo Iff. Although nominally ipu^iui, sfie took no 
share in tho govm-nment, which her prinn^ minlstor, 
Eainilaiarivony, liad t^ontroll<^(l sin<‘e 1864. After phudng 
her on tho throiuN he marricid her licdore tho close of tho 
year. Eanavalo beitanio tju<*en just after tin* Krtuieh lunl 
revived their claim to a iirotectorate ovt‘r the island. 7’ho 
Hova Oovernment refusing to admit tla* claim, war Iiroke 
out, and seve.ral siiarp (uigageiruuits took plmn*. 'riie f''renrh 
bombarded the (soast towns, but wore nnabh,*: to reai’h the 
interior of the island, wlntrc the. stnuigih of tlie. flovas lay. 
In Decomlier 1885 a treaty was cf>neluded l>y which it wn.s 
iigroed that tlie government of the Fremdi Ihipuldir should 
represent ^Tadagjwcm' in all foreign ndations, )ait that in 
internal matters the Hova Government should be iude 
pendent, os formerly. During the next ten years Knmch 
influence was tpiictly extended over the island, in spite i»f 
the efforts of Uainilaiarivony, who pur.Micd an anti-hVmich 
])olicy, encouraging IJnglish and .\mi'ri«an jilanters and 
traders. In 1894 dilfifreiwcs on coninieriMal anti territorial 
([uestions arose iKitwotm the Hova Gov(»niiueiit and the 
French, which terminated in w'ar. In 1895 a well cirgauized 
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expedition was despatched from France to subjugate the 
island. Many of the inhabitants sympathized with the 
invaders, and even the Hovas themselves were divided. 
Although Ranavalo endeavoured to arouse a martial spirit 
in her subjects, the French advanced on the capital without 
encountering any effective opposition. On 30th September 
they captured Antananarivo. ' Eainilaiarivony was sent 
into exile, where he died in the following year; but 
Ranavalo was suffeted to remain as nominal head of the 
Government, under a strict French protectorate. In 1896, 
to avoid commercial difficulties with foreign Powers, the 
island was declared a French colony j but no change was 
made in the internal administration. Later in the year, 
however, the civil governor was replaced by a military 
resident, General Gallieni. A formidable insurrection 
broke out, which Gallieni suppressed, executing or exiling 
several jirominent members of the Hova administration. 
Finding that the court had been a centre of intrigue, he 
abolished the sovereignty by proclamation early in 1897, 
and exiled Ranavalo to Reunion. In 1899 she was 
removed to Algiers, but was subsequently permitted to 
visit Paris, 

Rstnchi, a town of British India, headquarters of 
Lohardaga district and of the Chota Nagpur division in 
Bengal, situated in 23" 22' N. and 85" 22' E., 2100 feet 
above the sea. Population (1891), 20,306. It is an im- 
portant centre of local trade, and the headquarters of the 
German Lutheran mission. There is a high school and 
an industrial school; also three printing-presses, issuing 
two periodicals, a public library and bar library. 

Rand. See Gold. 

RandazzOf a town of the province of Catania, Sicily, 
Italy, at the north foot of Mount Etna, 26 miles north-west 
of Giarre by the circum-Etna railway. It is a mediaeval- 
looking town, with Norman walls built of lava, a church 
dating from the 13th-14th centuries, a former ducal palace 
(now a prison), several mediaeval private houses, and an 
antiquarian museum. Randazzo is the nearest town to 
the summit of Mount Etna, 9 miles distant, and stands 
2474 feet above sea -level. Population (1881), 9908; 
(1899), about 8500. 

RsindcrSi a town of Denmark, 8 miles inland from 
Banders Fjord, and 36 miles by rail north by west of 
Aarhus in Jutland. The high school is housed in a 
mediaeval monastery, which was restored in 1894-97. 
There is a statue to Steen S. Blicher (1782-1848), the 
national author of Jutland. There are distilleries and 
manufactories of gloves, railway carriages, &c., and large 
slaughter yards. In 1899 the port was entered by 648 
vessels of 74,968 tons, and cleared by 652 of 76,275 tons. 
The chief exports are butter and eggs ; the chief imports, 
sugar, petroleum, coal, and iron. Population (1890), 
16,617; (1901), 20,057. 

Rstnenburg', a district town of Russia, in the 
government, and 106 miles south of the town, of Ryazan. 
A considerable trade in grain is carried on, and the in- 
habitants have gained a reputation for gardening. The 
population in 1897 was 15,347. 

Rang'^-FInder (or Telemeter). — The judgment 
of the most highly trained observer, guided by the un- 
assisted eye, is not sufficiently trustworthy to develop to the 
full the powers of modern weapons. Hence numberless 
inventors have produced instruments in endless variety to 
assist the gunner and infantry soldier in determining the 
distance or “range” to their objective. Such instruments 
are called telemeters, or, more generally, range-finders. 

Among the many inventors of range-finders the following 
names may be mentioned : — Roosaudre (Austria) ; Deport, Goulier 


(France) ; Amici, Braccialini (Italy) ; Sonchier (Russia) ; Fnge 
(Sweden) ; Creliore and Squier, Fiske, Gordon, Leslie, Lewis, 
Pratt (United States of America ) ; Adie, Barr and Stroud, Christie, 
Mallock, Watkin, Weldon, &c. (Great Britain). 

Nearly all range-finders may be described as instru- 
ments which automatically solve a triangle. Usually it is 
a right-angled triangle, the length of the base of which is 
known, and one of the sides is the range it is desired to 
find. They are, in fact, goniometers, but the angle which 
they measure, whether it may be at the end of the measured 
base, or that subtended by it, is usually expressed as a 
function of the angle in terms of the measured base. In 
fact, the range is recorded directly in metres or yards with- 
out calculation. It has frequently been observed that, if 
a convenient telescope could be devised of sufficient focal 
length for the travel of the eyepiece in focussing to be 
made the measure of the distance of the objective from the 
observer, a perfect range-finder would be obtained. 

It is proposed in this article to describe briefly the 
range-finding instruments in the British services (1) as 
used in the fleet ; (2) by the army in the field ; and (3) in 
harbour defence. 

(1) The necessity for a range-finder afloat caused the 
British Admiralty in 1891 to issue an advertisement in 
the press inviting inventors to produce an instrument, 
which would, amongst other conditions, record ranges 
with an accuracy of 3 per cent, at 3000 yards. The 
resulting competition was declared in favour of a range- 
finder the joint invention of Professor Barr of the Glasgov/ 
University and Professor Stroud of the Yorkshire College. 

The naval range-finder consists of a tube 60 indies in length 
by 3i inches in diameter, which contains two telescopes. It ia 
carried on a frame by bearings, in *whioh the tube is free to revolve 
about its longer axis. . To the frame is attached a weight capable of 
movement within a tank. This weight balances the range-finder 
and frame upon knife-edges. By means of the handle on the left 
of the instrument and an altitude worm beneath it, the motion of 
the tube is governed, and the line of sight is directed on the 
objective. By partially filling the tank with water, the sw’inging 
of the weight in a seaway can be checked. The frame is supported 
on a pedestal and can rotate in azimuth upon it (Fig. 1). A rubber 
guard is fitted round the eyepieces. Its functions are to guide the 
eyes of the observer into the correct position, and to protect them 
from side light and the distressing effect of wind. It also guards 
the forehead against the jar occasioned by firing heavy guns. The 
upper portion of the field presented to the left eye is used as a 
finder, the lower portion is occupied by the scale upon which the 
ranges are engraved. The finder is a low -power telescope of large 
field, to the centre of which the objective is brought. When 
the telescope is thus correctly aligned the objeptive will be seen 
with the right eye largely magnified, but as two partial images 
separated by a thin black horizontal line. When coincidence of 
the images is effected by means of the working head, the range can 
be read off against a pointer from the scale seen with the left eye. 
For night use, means are provided for illuminating the scale. 
The range to lights may be ascertained by the use of the 
astigmatizer, an optical device by which a point of light is drawn 
out into a vertical streak. A beam of light from the objective falls 
on each reflector (Fig. 2), and passing through the object glasses, 
each is received by an arrangement of prisms about the centre of 
the tube, and reflected through the right eyepiece. Two partial 
images are thus seen. The images could he united by the rotation 
of one of the reflectors, but owing to the small base used the 
necessary movement would be so extremely small that it would 
he practically impossible to measure it. The difficulty has been 
surmounted by utilizing fixed reflectors and effecting coincidence 
by means of a prism of small angle. The deflecting prism is 
situated in the line of the beam of light from the reflector at the 
right-hand end of the tube'. Its multiplying action is of great 
delicacy. The angle available for subdivision, to measure ranges 
between infinity and 260 yards, is only one- third of a de^ee. 
In a travel of 6 inches the prism renders accurate measurements 
possible within the required limits. To bring images of distant 
objectives into coincidence, the prism must be moved towards the 
eyepiece, and for near objectives in the opposite direction. The 
range scale is attached to the prism. A consequent advantage is 
that the accuracy of the instrument is not affected by back lash 
arising from wear, or irregularity in the actuating mechanism. 
When once installed the instrument is always ready for use. 
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Should adjustment be required it is readily and easily applied. It | with index and horizon glasses permanently iiiolinod at 45' 
rithin the sphere of this article to enter into the detail of 
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the adjusting mechanism. For further particulars the reader is 
referred to the Proc^ings of the Institution of Mechanical 
Ei^ineers, 30th January 1896. The working of the range-finder is 
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so simple that its use is quickly learnt hy any man who can read, 
and with little instruction and practice ho can ** take a range ” in 
8 to 12 seconds. Besides its principal purpose, in connexion with 
gunnery, there are minor uses in navigation and nautical surveying 
to which the range-finder can he applied. - 

With the high speeds of modern war vessels, guns and their 
objective approach each other so quickly that unless ranges can 
be communicated from the instrument to the guns with rapidity 
and accuracy the range-finder is deprived of much of its value. 

In connexion with the naval range-finder an apparatus is provided, 
which though not part of the range-finder is sufficiently important 
to claim passing notice. The apparatus consists of a trans- 
mitting and a receiving instrument of clockwork mechanism 
electrically controlled. In appearance they resemble the ordinary 
engine-room telegraph, on the dials of which ranges take the 
place of orders. The transmitter can communicate with a number 
of receiving instruments, disposed as required in different parts 
of the ship. 

(2) For the army in the field there is but one type ^inightan^temstrumofit 
range-finder. To the set of instruments used the name of 
mehometer has been given. The instruments used by the 
cavalry and infantry are smaller and lighter than those 
of the artillery pattern, but the principle involved is 
identical. 


consequently measures a right angle. In the other sextant, called 
the reading instrument, a graduated drum 
takes the ijlaco of the usual index arm and 
scale. The drum is graduated stiirally with a 
scale of ranges. Both reading jind riglit jiiigU* 
instruments are fitted witli a viuie of gun 
metal with a white strip down the, eentre to 
facilitate observations. Telescopes of low 
power can bo fitted to the instruments, and two 
cords of 50 (or 254) y«'ii'ds are ju'oviiled willi 
which to measure the base. 

Two observers attach the ends of tln^ ciml 
of fixed length (usxially 50 yards) to their in- 
struments and sepanito until it is taut. Th(‘, 
observer with the right angle instrument, moves 
into such a position tliat coiue.ideiiee of iimigi^ 
will be given between tho objective and the 
vane of the instrument at the otlier end of the 
base, i.e.f lie makes ABO a right angle (Fig. J'). 

When the right angle is established t.lu' 
observer at 0 turns the graduated drum of the. 
reading instrument uniil the image of the 
vane of the right angle instrument eoiiieides 
with the direction of the ohjeetive. ^Ibe r.iuge, 
AO is then road on the drum. 'IMm* ranges on 
the drum are measures of the angle when 
the hase HO is 5t) yards. 

The mekometer is <ip<'n to flu* objeetion 
which is common to all rauge-tindi-rs requiring 
more th.*in one observer, 'rbere is id ways a 
danger that observers may cause eoineideneu 
on dilferont objee.tives or on diilerent juirls of 
the same objective, and thus inaeeuraey in tlie 
recorded rnngo must result. The instruments 
are expected to give an aeeuraey of less Ibrin 
2 per cent, at 2t)00 yards. For ranges over 
that distance, for usual :ulilh*ry r.ingis, 
it i.s desirable to use a double linse ituo y.iids 
in length), in whieli ease the range regi'-tered 
on tho drum must be doubled. Tbi * operatinit, 
aUhough sliglit, is a distinel; disadvantage, 
becauflii no e.almdation, iiowevu* frilling, is 
desiralilo in aetion; since it arhls to tin* time 
of taking a range and a pos-able souree of 
error. For iiehl arfillery, bowi*vi'r, a r.iuge- 
finder is only an lui.^dliafy adjunct. The true 
range can bo found by a proev^ss of trial and error in ns short 
a time as the mekometer observers lake (o rejiori it. 'roquolo 
from tho field artillery drill book, *‘Tbe first round b- fired with 
tho elevation due to tin* range as estimated, op given 
by tho range laker. If it is short the elevation is 
increased by 100, 200, <»r *100 yards, and afti-r every 
round observisl slmrt the same alteratimi i.^ made 
until a round is oliserved over ; the * long bracket * 
is thou said to be found. The difi'erenee betvviM*n the 
two elevations that have brneki-led the tiirgi l is then 
halvod — until the target is enclosed between two rounds the 
flitFcrenco of whoso elevation is 50 yards, which is termed the 
‘'short bracket.*' ^ Thus the correct (duvaticn is found. It must, 
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The mekometer is practically a box sextant (Fig. 2), Two 
in.strnments are used simultaneously at the ends of a base of fixed 
length. One sextant called tho right-angle instrument is fitted 


however, be remembered that as shrapmd shell is ihc iirttcipal 
prejcctilti of field artillery, after the correct elevation !i«'a U'un 
given tlio true length of lime fu*o luis to h*s found. 'J'hiii the 

1 At the Imttle of Gnidunnan iht* infantry and matbiii** sfuicn t4iulnTti ttu» 
rangw from tho floM artiUory, 
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range-finder cannot do. Hence it is that the range-finder for 
field artillery, although a valuable auxiliary, is not of the same 
importance as in purely defensive positions such as batteries 
for harbour defence and land forts. It is believed that in the 
German and French field artillery a range-finder is not used. 

3. For harbour defence, owing to the long range of 
naval guns, and the fast targets which war vessels present, 
an accurate range-finder is of first importance. This is 
largely the case because “ ranging cannot be resorted to 
in the same manner as in the field, where the targets are 
comparatively motionless and the effective ranges are less. 
Successful artillery practice therefore depends, in a great 
measure, upon the range-finder. 
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Fig. 4. 

The instrument much used in harbour forts is known as the 
depression range-finder. As its name suggests, it solves a triangle 
in the vertical plane, of which the base is the height of the 
instrument above sea - level. Its appearance resembles some 
forms of theodolite (Fig. 4). A framework, capable of rotating in 
azimuth on a vertical pivot, is supported on a plate carried by 
levelling screws, L, L, L. To the framework arc pivoted two 
arms DU and FE, at 0 and E respectively. The arm EF is 
supported at F by a vertical screw H ending in a drum, upon 
which, in a spiral scale, the ranges arc graduated. Motion in 
altitude is thus given to the telescope. The arm CD is supported 
by^ a slider G. This slider is set by a rack and pinion to the 
height above sea-level (represented on a scale of feet on EF) at 
which the instrument may bo used. A telescope AB is suitably 
iittoil in jaws at the top of the frame. There are spirit levels at 
M and Q for adjusting purposes. The telescope is provided with 
cross wires which can be illuminated for night use. An azimuth 
circle X and pointer Y enable the direction of any vessel to be 
indicated, the range of which it is desired to know. The instru- 
nicut ro.sts on a base plate R to which it is locked by the top- 
plato 0. The observer directs the cross wires of the telescope 
upon the water lino of the objective, by means of the drum I and 
the azimuth handle P, the top of which just appears in the 
diagram. The reader watches the arrow on the drum and calls 
out the ranges as the figures arrive beneath it. The ranges are 
cominiinicatod to the officers at the guns by various devices, 
which differ according to local requirements. 

The details of the Position Finder arc carefully guarded as 
confidentiah From the brief published descriptions it may 
be gathered that directing the telescope upon the objective 
electrically communioates the bearing and range to the gun 
detachments. The po.<iition finder, and also the depression range 
finder and niokometor, are inventions of Colonel Watkin, O.B. 

The greatest advance in practical range-finding for 
harbour defence, in recent years, has been made in the 
apparatus to which the name has been given of <mt(yniatic 
sight. 

The moobanism is the invention of Sir George Clarke, K.O.M.G., 
F.R.S., &o. The principle of the sight is the outcome of a process 
of evolution in range-finding. The depression range-finder gives 
range.s from the objective to the range-finder. The position-iinder 
goes a step further, and automatically communicates range and 


hearing to the vicinity of the guns. But by means of the auto- 
matic sight, the same muscular effort which aligns the laying 
points (or telescope) on the objective, imparts the requisite eleva- 
tion and direction to the gun. 

Such a system of laying ordnance has long been a requirement, 
but quick-firing guns and smokeless po-wder demand it as a 
necessity. The automatic sight renders it possible to regard the 
individual gun as an independent unit, and with it the largest 
gun becomes as a rifle in the hands of the man who lays it. 
Range-finders bind the guns they serve to one objective, and 
necessitate a rigid fire discipline in order that the guns may be 
ready to fire at the moment the anticipated range is reported. 
The automatic sight allows convergence or dispersion of accurate 
fire, and in a measure restores the elasticity of control of the 
days of smooth bores. It economizes men, and the gun-layer 
■who uses it does not require the high training 
necessary for range-finding specialists. 

The principle of the apparatus is made clear 
by Fig. 5. AB is a bar carrying the fore and 
hind sights, or a telescope fi*tbed at the focus 
■with a pointer. AB is pivoted at C. CD is the 
attachment of the apparatus to the cradle E. 
(As the gun recoils through E, the gunner can 
continue to look over the sights whilst firing.) 
At right angles to AB is a bar FG, fitted at H 
with a guide working in a cam plate K. L is a 
case containing a spring, whose function it is to 
keep the guide H in contact with the cam. It 
will be seen that as the gun is elevated or 
depressed, motion in altitude is imparied to the 
si^t bar AB. The amount of motion is regu- 
lated by the form of the cam K, which is cut in 
accordance with the range table of the gun and 
the height above sea-level. The sight, there- 
fore, is a depression range-finder, having for its 
base the height of the axis of the above the 
sea. A compensation for rise and fall of tide 
is consequently necessary, and is effected by the 
handle M. M works through a suitably engraved 
scale and, actuating an eccentric at N, inipaits the 
necessary correcting motion about the pivot R to 
the cam plate K. T|ie reader is referred Ibr further 
details to Garrison Artillery Drill, 1899, or the 
Journal of tlie United States Artillery, vol. xiii. p. 323. 



Fig. 6. 

Authorities. — War Office publications: PCandhooh for the 
Depression Pange-Mnder for Elevated Batteries, Sandhooh for the 
Mekometer, Garrison Artillery Drill, Field Artillery Drill, Sa/nd- 
look for the Position Fmdvng Instruments, — Barr and Stroud. 
“Telemeters and Range-Finders,” Proceedings Inst. Mcch. 
Engineers, January 1896. — Lassiter. “Range and Position 
Finding,” Journal of U,S, Artillery, April 1896 . — Db Kerillis. 
“Automatic Sights,” Ee'me UJaritimie et Colonials, August 1896- 

(f, m. l*.) 

Rs^nsroOlli the capital of Burma, situated on the left 
bank of the river Hlaing or Rangoon, 21 miles from the sea, 
in 16® 47' IT. and 96® 13' E. In 1880 Rangoon town was 
detached from the main district, called Hanthawaddy, and 
formed into a separate district, with an area of 22 square 
miles. Population of Rangoon (1891), 181,871 ; (1901), 
232,326. 

Until 1874 the management of the town was in the hands of the 
local government, which devoted itself to raising the centre of the 
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town aboTc tlie river level, providing land fit for building streets. In the extensions of Rangoon to the east and west it 
purposes from the original swamp, which w^as flooded at spring- has been decided to have no streets less than 50 feet wide. Tlje 

tides and making roads, bridges, culverts, and surface drains. roads are still lighted by kerosene oil lamps, although JMoulinoiii 

In 1892 was introduced the Shone sewage system, which noAV has adopted alighting system of oil gas. The lighting extends over 
includes 6 miles of sewage mains, 22 miles of gravitating sewers, 42 miles of roads. Steam tramways run from 1 he town to raziin- 
4| miles of air mains, and 44 Shonc’s ejectors. The water-works daung in one direction and to Aloii and Kommeiidinc in llie 

for Rantroon proper and for the shipping were not completed till other, as well as to the foot of the Shwo Dagou Tagoda hill. 

1893. The water-supply is now derived from Victoria Lake, Latterly the erection of masonry buildings, instead of ))huik 

a reservoir near Kokino, five miles distant. The town proper of houses, has been insisted on in tlie central portion of toivn, 

Rangoon with the Kemmendine suburb is laid out on the block "with, the result that fires have decreased in iiiimlicr. There arc 

system each block being 800 by 860 feet, intersected with regular two large maidaiis, or commons, which arc used as military parade 



grounds and for racing, as well aa for golf links and other pnrpo.sPS 
of amusement. There is a garden round the Rhayro Museum, 
managed by the Agri-Horticultural Society, and an extrenudy 
pretty and wcll-koiit garden in the caiitoiitncnts under the l^agoda. 
Beyond these, however, the Royal Lake and Dalhoiwio Rark, with 
ICO acres of water and 205 acres of woll-1 aid-out and WQll-titnhcri.'<l 
park land, form one of the finest rooreation grounds of which any 
city can boast. There arc two cathedral h, Cluu'cli of lUngland and 
Roman Catholic, a Presbyterian church, and, besides the eaiiton- 
moiit church, many other hous(^s of various forms of Christian 
worship. Religious buildings and lands, indeed, occupy an area in 
Rangoon out of all proportion 'to its total size. Christians, 
Buddhists, Mussulmans, Hindus, Parsis, Armenians, and Jews 
all own lands and cliurches, pagodas, temples, mcwpies, and 
synagogues. The Buddhist monasteries, in particular, o(?cnpy wide 
spaces in very central jiortions of the town and oautonments. 
They are very far from being properly kept, but the ground is 
devoted in perpetuity to religion, and cannot bo rcHumed, for 
reasons of public policy. Burial-grounds are <i(pially (^xltuisivc, 
and exist in every direction in what were once the outskirts, but 
are now fast becoming central parts of the city. A large necropolis 
is being i)reparod outside Rangoon, and most of tho graveyards, 
many of which aro already dangerously ovor<<rowdcd, will soon l)e 
closed. Tho civil general hospital has ntwjonmiodatioii for 308 
patients, and over 7000 in-patients and 55,000 out-jjatientH are 
annually treated in it. Tho military authorities have a hoHj)ital 
in cantonmoiitH. Tho Dufforin Institute for providing female 
medical aid to women lias a branch and a Hiiiall hospital in 
Rangoon, and a now hospital is in course of construction. Con- 
tagious disoascjs, cholera and emnll-pox, aro treated in separate 
hospitals built outside the ciwdod part of tho town. TIu-to are 
three munitupal and eight private markets in Rangoon, which ar.e 
being imijrovcd _ and oxtendtid. Kverything, frt)m siuiking to 
jewiillcry, is sold in them. Tho iutroduotion of pure water and tho 
establishment of oompulsory vaccination have greatly inipi*ovml the 
health of Rangoon. Xho aggregate death-rate, which was 31*41 per 


millcin ISOfl, had fallen lo23Tfl in 1M08.-99. The nto isotill Ijigli, 
and is due parriy lo llm swampy uatiirr fd tin* nulskirls of tin* town 
proper, and still more to tht* th'alhs among tho Hindu imniigrnnts 
from the Madras Rrosldnuiy, Tin*, <Irath rate among t’liri.Mians is 
only? IMT millr. Of the po]>uhit.ion in IH'.iN pii, tlio numbor id 
liuddiiisls and Jains was 7!l, 857 : llinduM, 57,H45 ; Mahomnirthms, 
28,830 ; Christians, 12,698, fjfwlioiu -KhS^i wotv native's 1117.^ Kanuo; 
andShans, and 33 1‘arsis, Tho total rainfall in 18H,s tip was lop’d.'i 
inches. Tho Jiighest tlmruuumdor reading in May wjis P7*5 * and 
tho lowest r(wling in Ihss'inbrr rd)’8 ’ K. {.L < j. s<‘. ) 

RanSfpuri or [IrNcmutK, a town and (iistrud <f 
British India, in tlu*. llnjMhahi division of liou;jid. Tin* 
town is situiitod on tlm littln rivor (Ihuglml. l’o|uilntmn 
(IHDl), 14,1210. Thnro Is a high a nornml stdinol, 

and an indiistriul scliool. A publi*; library wus <*stal»Ii«hrd in 
1854. Thu tiarth(|naku nf 12tli JniKt 1807 dnstroyod nmny 
of tho public biiihlings, and iho drainagtMdianmds. 

The msTUKT of Rungjmr has an area of 3I86 sonaro niilcs. 
The- popiihili<in in ISIM was 2,005,461, showing a slight ib'orrasc ; 
.iv<T:igi‘ dfii.'-ity, ou'J ptfrKons per st(uurit niih*. Clnssitiod aot'ording 
to ivligimi, iii'i8iH MahomnimlanH nuinlmn'd l,yRr»,41I*, Hindus 
: (*hri.iti.iii.\ 243, of whom 8d ww Kiiropi-.u. . ; ‘Sdln'rs,*' 
l.'»77. In IIU)1 ihi- was 2,l52,ril8. ■ tiiiwin'- .m irn'i'i'in-o 
of 4 per (font. Tim land ntvenun and viifrs in 18R7-08 wive 
Its. 11,46, 765 ; immlmr ol' 465; Isrys at wlund ! p; . 

26,068, being 16*3 iht nmt. of the male pojmlation of '.i: 

ago ; registered d»'ath-raftt (1897), 38 per tliousiujd. After riee, the 
most ini]K)rtant crop is Jnto. Tlien* are 21 Jute |»n*ss»% wi i h .i il 
of RH,r>,*28,000, }»rodneing 181,000 bales, valued at lN. 2 f‘,w 7 .ooo. 
Tobaeeo also is largely grown. The ICastern Bengal Ro.;,'.. % I.. -, 
two branehes, one of wideh eroHsestbcdlKtriel to tbe Ib.ihti. ii’oti.j, 
ami the other runs nortli (Jo<k‘1i Bebar. The \ liilpt* 
over the TisU at Kaimia was opened in lOUl. 
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Ranke, Leopold von (1795-1886), German 
historian, was born, 21st December 1795, in the small town 
of Wiehe, in Thuringia, which then formed part of the 
electorate of Saxony, ffis father was an advocate, but his 
ancestors, so far back as the family can be traced, had been 
ministers of religion. To the end of his days he maintained 
the deep religious feeling and family affection which he 
had acquired as a child. He received his education fii*st at 
Donndorf, a boarding-school established in an old monas- 
tery near his home, and then at Schulpforta. Thence he 
passed to the University of Leipzig. His studies, both at 
school and university, were predominantly classical and 
theological ; he received no special training in, and during 
his early years he disi^layed no special vocation for, 
history. The great political events which occurred during 
his boyhood and youth seem to have had less effect on 
him than on many of his contemporaries, and he was 
not carried away either by enthusiastic admiration for 
Napoleon or by the patriotic 
fervour of 1813; nor was he 
implicated in the political 
movements which during the 
following years attracted many 
of the students. He already 
displayed that detachment of 
mind which was to be so 
characteristic of him. At the 
age of twenty-two he became 
master in a school at Trank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. He thereby 
entered the service of the 
Prussian Government : his 
birthplace had abeady been 
annexed to Prussia. The head- 
master was Poppo, the cele- 
brated Grecian. But besides 
his classical work, Banke was 
entrusted with the teaching of 
history. With the scholar's 
dislike of text-books, he rapidly 
acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient his- 
torians, quickly passed on to 
mediseval times, and here it 
was that he formed as the 
ideal of his life the study of 
universal history — ^the works 
of God as displayed in the 
history of the human race. 

Here, too, he composed his 
first work, which deals with 
the period to which most of 
his life was to be devoted, On the History of the 
Eomance <md GerTmn Races from to 1516 (Berlin, 
1824). To it was appended a critical dissertation on 
the historians who had dealt with the period, which, 
showing as it did how untrustworthy was much of tradi- 
tional history, was to be for modem history as epoch- 
marking as die critical work of Niebuhr — who in this 
was his master — ^had been in ancient history. A copy of 
the book was sent to the Prussian minister of education, 
Kampz, the notorious hunter of democrats. Within a week 
he received the promise of a post at Berlin, and in less than 
three months was appointed supernumerary professor, with 
a small salary — a striking instance of the promptitude 
with which the Prussian Government recognized scientific 
meric when, as in Eanke’s case, it was free from dangerous 
political opinions. The connexion thus established was 
to last for fifty years. At the Berlin Library Kanke 
found a collection of MS. records, chiefly Italian, dealing 


with the period of the Keformation : from a study of them 
he found how different were the real events as disclosed in 
contemporary documents from the history as recorded by 
most writers ; and the result of his researches was embodied 
in his second work. The Princes and Peoples of Southern 
Eurojje (1827). (In later editions the title of this was 
altered to The Osmans and the Spanish Monarchy in the 
16th and 17th Centuries.') It was now his ambition to 
continue his exiiloration of the new world thus opened to 
hbn : the Prussian Government provided the means, and in 
September 1827 he started for Italy. His first sojourn 
was in Vienna : the friendship of Gentz and the protection 
of Metternich opened to him the Venetian archives, of 
which many were preserved in that city — a virgin field, 
the value of which he first discovered, and which is still 
unexhausted. He found time, in addition, to write a short 
book on Servia and the Servian Revolution^ from material 
supplied to him by Wuk Stephanowich, a Servian, who 

had himself been witness of 
the scenes he related. In 
1828 he at last crossed the 
Alps, and the next three years 
were spent in Italy. The re- 
commendations of Metternich 
opened to him almost every 
Kbrary except the Vatican; 
and it was during these three 
years of study in Venice, 
Ferrara, Borne, and other 
cities, that he obtained that 
acquaintance with European 
history which was to make 
him Ihe first historian of his 
time. At Borne, as he said, 
he learned to see events from 
the inside. He wrote nothing 
but a critical examination of 
the story of Don Carlos, but 
he returned to Germany a 
master of his craft. He then 
for a time engaged in an occu- 
pation of a different nature, 

for he was appointed editor 

of a periodical which Perthes 
designed to defend the Prussian 
Government against the de- 
mocratic press. Banke, con- 
temptuous in politics, as in 
history, of the men who 
warped facts to support some 
abstract theory, especially dis- 
liked the doctrinaire Liber- 
alism so fashionable at the time. He hoped, by present- 
ing facts as they were, to win the adhesion of all 

parties. We need not be surprised that he failed : 

men desired not the scientific treatment of politics, but 
satire and invective. Exposed to the attacks of men like 
Heyne and Borne, his weakness, if not his venality, was 
long an article of faith among the Liberals. He did not 
satisfy the Prussian Conservatives, and after four years 
the HistoriscJve Politische Blatter came to an end. Two- 
thirds of the matter had been contributed by the editor, 
but the two stout volumes in which the numbers were 
collected contained the best political thought which had 
for long appeared in Germany. For Banke the failure 
was not to be regretted : the rest of his life was to be 
wholly devoted to that in which he excelled. During 
1834-37 appeared the three volumes of his Histoyy of the 
Popes, in form, as in matter, the greatest of his works, 
containing the results of his studies in Italy. Henceforth 
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his name was known in all European countries j the Eng- 
lish translation by Mrs Austin was the occasion of one of 
Macaulay s most brilliant essays. Before it was completed 
he had already begun the researches on which was based 
the second of his masterjneces, the History of Germany 
during the Reformation (1839-47), a necessary pendant 
to his book on the Popes, and the most popular of 
his works in his own country. In 1837 he became full 
professor; in 1841 Frederick William IV., always ready 
to recognize intellectual eminence, appointed him Prussian 
historiographer. Stimulated by this, he brought out his 
Nirve Boohs of Prussian History (1847-48 ; subsequently 
expanded to twelve), a work which, chiefly owing to the 
nature of the subject, makes severe demands on the atten- 
tion of the reader — ^he is the “Dryasdust” of Carlyle’s 
Frederick ; but in it he laid the foundation for the modern 
appreciation of the founders of the Prussian State. Ho 
took no immediate part in the movements of 1848, but in 
the following years drew up several memoranda for the 
king, whom he encouraged in his efforts to defend the 
character and identity of the Prussian State against the 
Eevolution. Though never admitted into the inner circle 
of the king’s associates (for indeed what place was there 
for him among the Qerlachs, Stahls, and Badowitzs *?), he 
found the king the most appreciative of readers and 
stimulating of companions, and the queen one of the 
most faithful of his friends; in biographical works and 
on other occasions he always defended the memory of 
the unfortunate monarch. A friend even more sym- 
pathetic he found in Maximilian II. of Bavaria, whom 
he advised in his expansive schemes for the promotion 
of learning and letters. In the quieter years that followed 
he wrote the third of his masterpieces, the History of FroAice^ 
zhiejiy in IGth and 17th GenPif^nes (1852-61), which 
was followed by the History of Hnglomd^ cimfly in t?is 
17th Centv/ry (1859-67). This, the longest of his works, 
added much to existing knowledge, especially as to the 
relations between England and the Continent, but it 
lacked something of the freshness of his earlier books ; ho 
was over seventy when it was completed, and ho w'as 
never quite at home in dealing with the parliamentary 
foundations of English public life. It is impossible even 
to enumerate his other and minor works, which chiefly 
deal with the German history of the last three couturioa. 
In his later years his small alert figuro was one of the 
most distinguished in the society of Berlin, and every 
honour open to a man of letters was conforrod upon liim. 
He was ennobled in 1865, and in 1880 received the title 
of Excellenz. When the weakness of his eyes made it 
necessary for him to depend almost entirely on tho service 
of readers and secretaries, in his eighty-first year ho began 
to write the History of tfie World* Drawing on tho 
knowledge accumulated during si.xty years, ho lived to 
bring it down to the time of tho Orusadoa. 

Bank© married, at Windermere, in 1843, Miss Clara 
Graves, daughter of an Irish barrister. She died in 1870, 
leaving two sons and one daughter. 

At the time of his death Ranke was, not in his own 
country alone, generally regarded as tho first of modem 
historians. It is no disparagement to point out that the 
recognition he obtained was duo not only to his published 
work, but also to his success as a teacher. His public 
lectures, indeed, were never largely attended, but in his 
more private classes, where ho dealt with tho technical 
work of a historian, ho trained generations of scholarfl ; no 
one since Hoyne has had so groat an influence on Gorman 
academical life, and for a whole generation tho Berlin 
school had no rival. He took paternal pride in tho 
achievements of his pupils, and delighted to see, through 
them, his influence spreading in every university. While 
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his own work lay chiefly in more modern times, he trained 
in his classes a school of writers on German mcdiieval 
history. As must always happen, it is only a part of his 
characteristics which they learnt from him, for his greatest 
qualities were incommunicable. The critical method which 
has since become almost a formal aystoin, aiming at scien- 
tific certainty, was with him an unexampled i)owor, based 
on the insight acquired from wido knowledge, wdiich 
enabled him to judge the credibility of an author or the 
genuineness of an authority; but ho has nuulo it impos- 
sible for any ono to attempt to write modem history except 
on the “narratives of cyc-witu(‘sscs and the most geimiuo 
immediate documents” preserved in the archives. From 
the beginning he was determined never to allow himsidf 
to be misled, in his search for truth, by those theories 
and • prejudices by which nearly every otliei* historian 
was influenced — Hegelianism, Liberalism, Itomaiitic.ism, 
religious and patriotic prejudice; but his ,su]K‘riority 
to tho ordinary 2 )assions of tho historian t‘oiilil only 
be attained by those who sliarcd liis ch'.vatioii of 
character. “My object is simply to find out how llie 
tilings actually occurred.” “I am first a historian, a 
Christian,” ho himself said. In ariotlu^r May no histru’ian 
is less objective, for in his greatest works tlio M'lioIt‘, 
narrative is coloured by tho quality of hi.s mind (‘xpressed 
in his style. An enemy to all controversy and all violcnct^, 
whether in act or thought, he had a serenity of (‘haracter 
comparable only to that of >So[)hock‘s or (hudlu*. Apt 
to minimize difiiculties, to searcli for the tu)nnnoii ground 
of unity in oi>poncnts, ho tunusd aside, with ii disdain 
which sU 2 )erficial critics often mistook hu* Jiuliilhri'm'e, from 
tho base, the violent, and tho common. As in a (in^elc 
tragedy, wo hoar in hus works iho t^dio of great; events and 
terrible catastro 2 >hcs : wo do not see. them. nlm made 
it a principle not to relate that which was aln^uly \v»dl 
known, a maxim wJiich noccHsarily pn^vtmted his works 
attaining a i)oj)ularity with tho uuli‘anuMl equal to 
reputation among historians. But no writer has .-Jur[iasM(‘d 
him in tho clearness and bnwity with whieh In* jviuld sum 
up tho characteristic, M (>f an epoch in thi‘ history of the. 
world, or i)roMcnt and dolhu^ th(> gn‘at fon*es by \shieh 
tho wmld has kuni influenced. Ills classiei.sm h‘d to 
his groat limitutious as a liistorian. He ditl not deal 
with tho history of th(» petq)lt?, with <*eonmnic. or social 
])roblomH — tho dignity of history was Iiim a reality : lut 
belonged to the school of Thucydides and (Ubiton, not 
Macaulay and Taino ; ho <leals by ]uvfere«ce Mith thti 
nilors and loaders of tlio w<u’ld, and lio strictly limits his 
field to tho history of the state, or, jw wo slumld say, |Hditit»al 
history; and in this ho is foilowc’d by Sei»ley, one (if tho 
greatest of liis adh()r(!tit.s, Tho leader of m(«h*rn historians, 
ho wtis in truth a man of tlu^ uttr/htt 

There is a (’.ollectod edition of JOmke'H works in fifty-four vol- 
ntnes, puhlishcd hy Dunkler and llmuidot, issi, *This d**cs 
not include tho WtUymhfrhh. Thu last, two volmtu'H I’ontain 
ktturs and aulohio;ri;ipi,i,.al fraj;'m(*nls. liesMes ///Ver// t*/ 
Bngland mil llu- nj tht*. Papacy^ tJuTc arc tratis. 

livtioiiH of his Ifisforn of the. /tomunee and Trahmif P^^phs hy 
AsrrwoiiTlt ; of Prinens anti Ptnyden at Suuthrm aiid 

of the first volume of tho of thr Worlds by Pnorufuto. 

See also Iho artir-h^ in the .-//Ac 'iruiti* d> tP 'tdt‘ t," by Ih^VK* 

— GiroLTA. LeajtM V, Isn;;. Oi rm. \k /^«> 

Cfcnt'hUdiUmhsfHsdatft, borlin, 18UI,— Loan Aerox on *'<»ernmu 
8«hoolR of History, in Bntdinh Historiital vol, i. No. b-*- 

OiriLLANi). VAllmatnus NmvMle st m historkns, Paris, IstUb 

(jr. w. hr ) 

Raoulti Frani^ols Marie n > i is > i ), French 

chemist, wius born at Fournes, in tho Departiunent du Nord, 
on 10th May 1830. He bettamo an^nninf irpttltvHr at tho 
lyii(S« of Uhelms in 1853, and afttT Iwdding stivenil inter- 
mediate wius apixnuUMl in 1862 to tint pr«ifo>i.Mir- 

«hip of chemistry in Hens lycde, wlniro ho priqiartnl the 
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thesis on electromotive force which gained him his doctor’s 
degree at Paris in the following y6ar. In 1867 he was 
put in charge of the chemistry classes at Grenoble, and 
three years later he succeeded to the chair of chemistry, 
which he held until his death on 1st April 1901. Eaoult’s 
earliest researches were physical in character, being largely 
concerned with the phenomena of the voltaic cell, and 
later there was a period when more purely chemical ques- 
tions engaged his attention. But his name is best known 
in connexion with the work on solutions, to which he 
devoted the last two decades of his life. His first paper 
on the depression of the freezing points of liquids by the 
presence of substances dissolved in them was published in 
1878; and continued investigation and experiment with 
various solvents, such as benzene and acetic acid, in addi- 
tion to water, led him to the discovery of a simple relation 
between the molecular weights of the substances and the 
freezing point of the solvent, which he expressed as the 
“loi g^nerale de la congelation,” that if one molecule of a 
substance be dissolved in 100 molecules of any given 
solvent, the temperature of solidification of the latter will 
be lowered by 0'63" 0. Another relation at which he 
worked was that the diminution in the vapour-pressure of 
a solvent, caused by dissolving a substance in it, is propor- 
tional to the molecular weight of the substance dissolved — 
at least when the solution is weak. These two generaliza- 
tions not only afforded a valuable new method of deter- 
mining the molecular weights of substances in the liquid 
state, but have also been utilized by van 't Hoff and 
Ostwald, among other chemists, in support of the ‘hypo- 
thesis of electrolytic dissociation in solutions. An account 
of Kaoult’s life and work was given by Professor van t’ 
Hoff in a memorial lecture delivered before the London 
Chemical Society on 26th March 1902. 

RstpallOp a town and winter resort of the province of 
Genoa, Liguria, Italy. It occupies a beautiful and well 
sheltered situation on the east side of the Gulf of Kapallo, 
18 miles east by south from Genoa, on the railway to Pisa. 
It has a fine church, a mediaeval castle (now used as a 
prison), and a Roman bridge, Olives and other fruit 
are grown. Lace is made, and coral and tunny fishing 
earned on. Rapallo is a zoological and meteorological 
station. Population (1899), 3000. 

RSippOltSWelletf in 'Evened Riheavmlley a town 
of Germany, in .Msace-Lorraine, district of Upper Alsace, 
33 miles by rail south-south-west of Strasburg, is still in 
part surrounded by walls, and is known as ‘‘ the pipers’ 
town.” In the town-hall is a collection of antiquities. 
The parish church (Roman Catholic) dates from 1473. 
Population (1900), 6099. 

Rsisht {Besht\ the capital of the province of GiUn, in 
Persia. A carriage road connecting it with Tehran was 
opened to traf&c in 1899. There is also a good main road 
from the city to Plr Bazar, the dep6t for goods coming from 
Enzeli, the port on the Caspian, 16 miles north of Rasht. 
Conflagrations are frequent, particularly in the months of 
December and January, when hot, dr^ winds, resembling 
the foehn of the Alps, come down from the snow-capped 
Elburz. In December 1899 several caravanserais and 
bazaars, containing large quantities of merchandise, were 
burned. Eor 1897-98 the value of the exports was esti- 
mated at £900,000, and that of the imports at £850,000. 
The principal exports were: rice, £270,000; dry fruit, 
£190,000; fish, £70,000; sheep and cattle, £40,000; 
wool, £10,000; cotton, £270,000; and the principal 
imports: sugar, £400,000;* silk-worm seed, £40,000; 
cotton goods, £240,000; petroleum, £15,000; glass and 
china, £30,000. The trade in dried (silkworm) cocoons 
has increased remarkably since 1893, when 76,150 Bb, 
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valued at £6475, were exported, but in 1900 no less than 
1,615,488 K), valued at £150,265, were exported. 

^ Ra.spopina.9 a Cossack viUage of Russia, in the pro- 
vince of the Don Cossacks, on the right bank of the Don 
river, 85 miles north-west of Tsaritsyn. It has consider- 
able trade in corn and cattle, and in 1897 had a population 
of 15,330. 

R^lStattg a town of Germany, grand-duchy of Baden, 
15 miles by rail south-west of Carlsruhe. Rastatt ceased 
to be a fortress in 1890. It has a museum and an in- 
dustrial school, and manufactures cooking-stoves, tobacco, 
(kc. Population (1885), 11,743; (1900), 13,940. 

Rasten burs', a town of Prussia, province of East 
Prussia, 64 miles by rail south-east of Konigsberg. It has 
a parish church dating from 1359, a large lunatic asylum, 
a pro\incial stud, and iron -works, oil and flour miUs, 
breweries, &c. Population (1885), 7189 ; (1900), 11,140. 

RsithenoWi a town of Prussia, on the Havel, 45 
miles west by north of Berlin by rah. Rathenow has a 
Protestant and a Catholic (1893) church, a real pro- 
gymnasium, a higher-grade school, 9 optical instrument, 
4 stove, 2 machinery, and 2 furniture works, 2 ship- 
building yards, an asbestos and 2 glue factories. Popula- 
tion (1880), 11,394; (1900), 21,043. 

Rsttibor^ a town of Prussia, Silesia, 97 miles by rail 
south-east of Breslau and 13 from the Austrian frontier, 
on the Oder, with manufactures of ironware, furniture, 
tobacco, paper, sugar, glass, machinery, chemicals, &c.; 
it also produces vegetables. Population (1885), 19,524; 
(1900), 25,236. 

RstfcisbOlli in German Eegenshirg, a town and 
episcopal see of Bavaria, Germany, district Upper Pala- 
tinate, on the Danube, 86 miles by rail north-north-east 
from Munich. The church of St Ulrich contains a large 
portion of the antiquarian collections of the Historical 
Society, the rest being in the St Erhard House. The 
northern gate of the old Roman town was unearthed in 
1885. Among the public institutions should be mentioned 
the public library, picture gallery, botanical garden, 
institute for glass staining, and some seminaries. Popula- 
tion (1885), 36,093 ; (1900), 45,426. 

Ra^tlSim, or Rutlah, a native state of India, in the 
Malwa agency. Area, 729 square miles. Population 
(1881), 87,314; (1891), 89,160. Estiniated gross re- 
venue, Rs. 1,30,000 ; tribute, Rs,84,000. The chief, whose 
title is raja, is a Rahtor Rajput of the Jodhpur family. 
The town of Ratlam is 1577 feet above the sea. Popu- 
lation (1881), 31,066 ; (1891), 29,822. It is a junction 
on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, and an important centre 
of trade, especially in opium. In 1897-98 the number of 
chests of opium exported through the Ratlam sub-agency 
was 1428, paying a duty of Rs.8,02,450. 

RatnCiSfiri, a town and district of British India, in 
the Konkan division of Bombay. The town is on the 
seacoast, 136 miles south of Bombay. Population (1881), 
12,616; (1891), 14,303. Ratnagiri is a seaport, with a 
lighthouse, and an old fort sheltering a tidal creek. It 
has a good water supply. • There is a Government high 
school and a school of industry. The district of Rathtagibi 
has an area of 3922 square miles. Population (1881), 
997,090; (1891), 1,105,926. In 1901 the population 
was 1,166,890, showing an increase of 6 per cent., com- 
pared with an increase of 11 per cent, in the previous 
decade, ' Land revenue and rates, Rs, 9, 84, 448, fixe inci- 
dence of assessment being just over 8 annas per acre ; 
number of police, 703; children at school (1897-98), 
18,781, being 2*1 per cent, of the total population; 
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registered death-rate (1897), 30 per thousand. The 
Bombay survey tenure has not been extended to the 
district, which possesses a peculiar land system, called 
hhoti. Fishing and maritime trade are active, there being 
twenty-nine ports altogether. 

Ra.tna.pur£L (which means “The City of Gems”) 
is the chief town in the province of Sabaragainuwa, Ceylon, 
and is the centre of a native industry in digging for 
precious stones — rubies, sapphires, cat’s-eyes, &>c . — ^which 
has existed from time immemorial. There is also much 
rice and fruit cultivation and planting of tea in the dis- 
trict. Population of town, about 4100; of district, 
133,000; of province, 322,000. 

Rat PortagfCi a town and port of entry in 
Ontario, Canada, and the chief town of Rainy River 
district, situated in 49“ 47' N., 94“ 30' W., at an alti- 
tude of 1087 feet above the sea. It is 133 miles by rail 
east of Winnipeg, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and at 
the outlet of the Lake of the Woods. The Winnipeg river 
has at this point a fall of 16 feet, which, with the lake 
as a great reservoir, furnishes an abundant and unfailing 
water-power. The industrial establishments comprise re- 
duction works, saw-mills, and flour-mills, one of the latter 
being the largest in Canada. It is the distributing imixt 
for the gold mines of the district, and during the summer 
months steamboat communication is maintained on tlio 
lake. There is important sturgeon fishing. Population 
(1891), 1806; (1901), 5202, 

Raudnitz (Czech, Eoudnice iwd Lahem!)^ a district 
town on the Elbe, in northern Bohemia. Its chief attrac- 
tion lies in the interesting and valuable collections in the 
17th-century chateau of Prince Lobkowitz. Those include 
an extensive library, with a largo number of the earliest 
specimens of printing and valuable MSS., together with a 
series of pictures from the time of Charles V. to the Thirty 
Years’ War. In 1350 Rionzi, “the last of the tribunes,” 
was confined by the emperor Charles IV, in the castle, 
which then occupied the site of the present clultoau, 
previous to his despatch under arrest to the Po]>e at 
Avignon. The chief industries comprise tanning, distil- 
ling, brewing, and the manufacture oE liqueurs, oil, vitiogar, 
malt, chemicals, and metal goods; its trade also including 
live stock, timber, and agricultural produce. In 1890 tlie 
population of the commune was 6615, and of the town 
3349; in 1900j 7973, chiefly Czech. 

RavennOi a city and archiopiscopal see of Italy, 
Emilia, capital of the province of Ravenna, stands in a 
marshy plain, more than 4 miles from the sea, and 45 miles 
by rail east of Bologna. In addition to its nuiuorous ancient 
churches, for which it is principally famoms, it possesses 
an archiepiscopal palace (5th century) ; the remains of the 
palace of Theodoric ; the tomb of Thcodoric (6tli century) ; 
the small temple (1482, rebuilt 1782) which contains the 
tomb of Dante, who died here in 1321 ; Byron’s house ; 
the Academy of Fine Arts (1827), with schools of design, a 
picture gallery, and a library ; a public library, with 
several incunabula and MSS. ; a small museum ; a statue 
of Pope Clement XII. (1738) ; a monument to the states- 
man Farini ; outside the walls, a monument to Gaston do 
Foix and to the victory which the French won over the 
Hispano-Papal troops in 1512. The industries are few — 
the^ growing of wine, breeding- of silkworms, making of 
agricultural instruments, printing, and the manufacture 
of laces being the chief. There is a technical school. In 
1897 the port (4 miles distant) was cleared by 1088 vessels 
of 52,729 tons. Population (1881), 34,270; (1901), 63,839. 

RsiWdilpilldif a city of British India, which gives 
its name to a district and a division in the Punjab, The 
city is situated on both banks of the river Leh, 1726 feet 
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above the sea, 111 miles east by south of Peshawar ; it has 
a railway station. Population (1881), 52,975; (1891), 
73,795; municipal income (1897-98), Rs.2,09,817 ; death- 
rate (1897), 44 per thousand. It is the lieadquarters of 
a military district, with a strong force of all arms and 
there is a first-class fortress, containing an arsenal. 
Raw^alpindi is the starting -]:)oint of the cart-road to 
Miuree, and the centre of trade with Kashmir. 'I'liere is 
an annual horse fair. A Gordon mission college was 
opened in 1893. There are throe high schools, a normal 
school, an industrial school, and schools for l<hiro[)i'an 
boys and girls. There are eight prhiliiig-j»ri‘s.st's, issuing 
three newspapers. 

The district of Rawalpindi has an area of -18 l-l H([uiire 
miles. Population (1881), 820,512; (1891), 887, 191. 
In 1901 the population was 780,080, showing a decrease 
of 12 per cent., compared Avith an increase of 8 per cent, 
in the preceding decade. Laud rev uue and rates (1897- 
98), Rs. 11,38,686, the incidence of ass(*.ssinoiit being 11 
annas per acre; cultivated area, 739,172 acres, of whi<‘li 
58,111 were irrrigated from wells, ttc. ; inuul)er of police, 
1056; numbor of schools, 623, attended by 15, -1-83 boys, 
being IC'7 per cent, of the boys of school -going age ; 
death-rate (1897), 32'7 i)cr thousand, 'rim print‘i[)al crops 
are wheat, millet, pulse, barley, maizi^ 1-set uls, and 
cotton. The district is traversed by the main lintM)f tbe 
North-Western Railway, crossing the Indus at Altotdc, ainl 
also by a branch to the Indus at Kushalgarh Ibr Ktdiat; 
total length, 167 miles. Another bramdi roughly folhaving 
the Indus, from Attock to ^lari, was opened in 1899. The 
two boundary rivers arc navigable for 178 inilt's. 

The division of RAWAterNDt Iit\s in the mu'th of the 
Punjab, between Lahore and Pesliawar. It ctmsisls of 
the six districts of Walkot, Gujrat, Gujninwala, Shubpur, 
Jholiim, and Rawalpindi. 'Ddal ariMi, 20,738 stjuart! inilt‘S. 
Population (1891), 3,560,699; average density, l72pcrstniM 
per square mile. 

Rawlinson^ Georsfe (1812-1902), Knglish 

scholar and historian, was J»oni at Gbiidlington, Oxford- 
shire, 23rd November 1812, being the yntmgor brothiT of 
Hir Henry Ilawlinson Having talc<*u Ills degree at 

Oxford (from Trinity (Sdlege) in 1838, bn was <*li‘ete<l t(» 
a fellowship at Exeter (’ollegn in 18*19, of whieh from 
1842 to 18*16 h(% Wits bdlow and lie was ordained 

in 1841; was P>ampl(ni li*eturer in 1859, and (’arrnhn* 
professor of ancient history from 1861 1889. In 1872 

lie was appointed cation of ( Ian t<u-i airy, ami after 1888 
ho Av*as rector of All Mallows, Lombani Stre.et. In 1873 
lie wtis appoinietl the cdlice of prot^tor in Oonvoi’ation 
for the ChapttT of Canterbury. He married Louisa, 
daughter of 8ir R. A. (Jhennside, in 181#I. Ilis ehtef 
jmblications are Ids translatifm of tbe Uhfurj/ o/ 
JterodotuH (in c.t dials jrat ion with his brother Sir Henry 
Rawlinsou, and Sir (lardner Wilkinson), 1858 ilO; 7V/e 
Five Gmit Momirhln of thv. 

1802-67 ; Thv* HiHh f^mU ()rtrnfo/< .l/oz/u/v*//// (Parthiaiih 
1873; T/iii Fitoanth (/nvf Orivnfof A/rmaiv/tff (Sii.vaniiut l, 

; Manual <f //inf or f/^ 1869; IlUtorhui} 

lilrntmtium of ihr Oid 1871 ; The Orhjui of 

Natiom^ 1877; Hutortf <f Amdonf 1881 ; 

tmd JiahyJon^ 1885 ; Jlufory tf l^hn nhutt^ 1889 ; 

1893; Memoir of Major-Grnvral 87/* JL C, Kairlitteou^ 
1898. lie was a contributor to the Si^ohrrn 
mentary^ the JUdpii ihmimmdary^ Smith’s of 

theMUe^ ami vuriotw similar publications ; and was the 
author of the article “Ihrrodotus” in tin* ninth iMlition of 
tho JSncyclopa^dm Jirilumim. Ho <Uod 7th Oet^ik'r 1902, 

Rawlinsotiy Sir Henry Oreewicke (Ihhn 

1895), English soldier and Orioutalist, was ls»rn at C’hiiib 
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lington, Oxfordshire, on 11th April 1810. In 1827 he 
■vi'ent to India as cadet under the East India Company ; and 
after six years’ life with his regiment as subaltern, during 
which time he had become proficient in the Persian 
language, he was sent to Persia in company with some 
other English officers who were entrusted with the task of 
drOling and reorganizing the Shah’s troops. It was during 
the years he spent in Persia at this time that he was first 
attracted to the study of inscriptions, more particularly 
those in the hitherto undeciphered cuneiform character. 
In the course of the two years during which he was in its 
immediate neighbourhood, he transcribed as much as he 
was able of the great cuneiform inscription in the Persian 
language on the rock at Behistun; but his exertions in 
this direction were temporarily checked by the friction 
between the Persian Court and the English Government, 
which ended in the departure of the English military 
officers from the Shah’s dominions. 

His experience and the ability he had shown in Persia 
gained him the appointment as political agent at Kandahar 
in 1840. In that capacity he served for three years with 
conspicuous success, his political labours being as meri- 
torious as was his gallantry during various engagements in 
the course of the Afghan war ; for these he was rewarded 
by the distinction of C.B. in 1844. A fortunate chance, 
by which he became personally known to the governor- 
general, led to his being appointed, at his own desire, as 
political agent in Turkish Arabia ; thus he was enabled to 
settle in Baghdad, where his official duties were sufficiently 
light to allow of his devoting much time to the cuneiform 
studies which so strongly attracted him. He was now 
able, under considerable difficulties and with no small 
personal risk, to make a complete transcript of the 
Behistun inscription, which he was also successful in 
deciphering and interpreting. Having collected a large 
amount of invaluable information on this and kindred 
topics, in addition to much geographical knowledge gained 
in the prosecution of various explorations (including visits 
with Mr Layard to the ruins of Nineveh), he returned to 
England on leave of absence in 1849. He remained at 
home for two years, in the course of which he received 
from various learned societies the honour due to his 
achievements in connexion with the decipherment of 
Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions ; published, in 1851, 
his Memoir on the Behistun inscription j and was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He disposed of Ms 
valuable collection of Babylonian, Sabaean, and Sassahian 
antiquities to the Trustees of the British Museum, who 
also made him a considerable grant to enable him to carry 
on the Assyrian and Babylonian excavations initiated by 
Layard. In 1851 he returned to his post at Baghdad. 
The excavations were carried on under his direction with 
valuable results, among the most important being the 
discovery of material that greatly contributed to the final 
decipherment and interpretation of the cuneiform character. 
An accident with which he met in 1855 hastened his 
determination to return to England and devote himself to 
the elaboration of the knowledge he had gained by his 
researches, and consequently in that year he resigned his 
post in the East India Company. On his return to Eng- 
land the distinction of K.C.B. was conferred upon him, 
and he was appointed a crown director of the East India 
Company. The remaining forty years of his life were full 
of activity — political, diplomatic, and scientific — and were 
mainly spent in London. In 1858 he was appointed a 
member of the first India Council, but resigned in 1859 
on being sent to Persia as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary. The latter post he held only 
for a year, owing to his dissatisfaction with circumstances 
connected with his official position there. Previously he 
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had sat in Parliament as M.P. for Reigate from February 
to September 1858 j he sat again as M.P. for Frome 
1865-68. He was appointed to the Council of India 
again in 1868, and continued to serve upon it until his 
death. He was a strong advocate of the forward policy 
in Afghanistan, and counselled the retention of Kandahar. 
His views were more particularly expressed in England, 
and Russia in the East^ 1875. He was a Trustee of the 
British Museum from 1876 till Ms death. He was 
created G.C.B. in 1889, and a baronet in 1891 j w^as 
president of the Geographical Society from 1874 to 1875, 
and of the Asiatic Society from 1878 to 1881 j and 
received honorary degrees at Oxford, Cambridge, and Edin- 
burgh. He married, in September 1862, Louisa Caroline 
Harcourt Seymour, who bore him two sons and died in 
1889. He died in London on 5th March 1895. His 
published works, which were very largely concerned with 
his remarkable acMevement in the transliteration and 
decipherment of the cuneiform character, and Ms equally 
remarkable geographical knowledge, include (exclusive of 
minor contributions to the pubheations of learned societies) 
four volumes of cuneiform inscriptions, published under 
his direction between 1870 and 1884 by the Trustees of 
the British Museum j The Persian Cuneiform Inscription 
at Behistun^ 1846-51, and Outline of the History of 
Assyria^ 1852, both reprinted from the Asiatic Society’s 
Journals; A Commenta/ry on the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Babylon and Assyria, 1850 ; Hotes on the Early History 
of Babylonia, 1854; England and Russia in the East, 
1875. He contributed to the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
(ninth edition) the articles on Baghdad, the Euphrates, 
and Kurdistan, and several other articles dealing with 
the East; and assisted in editing a translation of Hero- 
dotus by his brother, Canon George Bawlinson. (e. f. s.) 

Rawlinson, Sir Robert (1810-1898), English 
engineer and sanitarian, was born at Bristol on 28th 
February 1810. His father was a mason and builder 
at Chorley, Lancashire, and he himself began his engin- 
eering education by working in a stonemason’s yard. 
In 1831 he obtained employment under Jesse Hartley 
in the engineer’s office at the Liverpool docks, and for 
four years from 1836 he was engaged under Robert 
Stephenson as assistant resident engineer for the Blisworth 
section of what is now the London and North-Western 
main line from London to the North. * Returning to 
Liverpool, he spent some years as assistant surveyor to 
the corporation — a position in which he doubtless had 
ample opportunities of studying the connexion between 
dirt and disease — and then in 1844 accepted an engin- 
eering post on the Bridgewater Canal. Three years later 
he returned to Liverpool, to superintend the design 
and construction of the famous brick arched ceiling in the 
St George’s Hall, in succession to Ms friend H. L. Elites, 
who was obliged to give up the work in consequence of 
illness that quickly proved fatal. During this period 
Rawlinson’s reputation as a sanitarian had been growing, 
and when the Public Health Act was passeSd in 1848 he 
was appointed one of the first inspectors under it. In the 
course of his duty he had to inspect many of the chief 
towns of England, and the reports he was obliged to make 
of the insanitary conditions he found brought him in many 
cases into great unpopularity with the municipal rulers 
whose shortcomings he exposed. Seven years later a still 
wider field was opened to his energies. Early in 1855 
popular feeling was so aroused by iffie waste of life that 
was going on among the British troops in the Crimea 
through disease, and by the mismanagement of the cam- 
paign, that the Aberdeen Ministry was forced to resign, 
and Lord Palmerston, who then became prime minister, 
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had to 'adopt vigorous measures for improving the 
condition of affairs. To this end a Sanitary Commis- 
sion, consisting of Biawlinson and two medical members 
(Dr Sutherland and Dr H, Gavin), was despatched, with 
full and absolute powers from the War Office, to do_ what- 
ever it thought would lead to better hygienic conditions in 
camp and hospital. The Commission reached Constan- 
tinople in March, and, by insisting on what now seem 
the most simple and obvious precautions, succeeded 
within a few weeks in reducing the death-rate in the 
Levantine hospitals from 42 to 2-| per cent. Passing on 
to the Crimea, it effected a similar improvement there, and 
by the end of the year the health of the whole British 
army in the field was even better than it enjoyed at home. 
The lesson was not thrown away, and from that time 
forward sanitary measures were systematically adopted, not 
only by the British but also by other armies of the world, 
which resulted in a large diminution of the death-rate 
from disease. Bawlinson’s next great public service, for 
which he was made C.B. in 1865, was in connexion with 
the distress caused in Lancashire by the collapse of the 
cotton-manufacturing industry consequent on the American 
Civil War. In 1863 it was suggested tliat, in order to 
provide employment for the starving operatives, the 
Government should start works of utility, profit, and 
ornament,” and Bawlinaon being sent to make an official 
investigation into the question, reported, after visiting 
nearly 100 towns, that IJ million sterling might bo 
advantageously expended in providing wator-sui)ply and 
drainage, forming streets, <fec., in those places. The result 
was that the Treasury was authorized to advance £1,200,000 
(the amount was afterwards increased) at per cent, for 
carrying out such worlcs, which proved of enormous public 
benefit. In 1866 he acted as chairman of the Iloyal 
Commission on the Pollution of llivors, and a fow years 
later was appointed chief engineering inspector to the 
Local Government Board ; on x’Otiring from this position 
in 1888 was ijromoted to be K.O.B. In 1894 ho served 
as president of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Jlo 
died in London on 31st May 1898. (ii. M. zt.) 

Ra.WteriSta.ll|*a municipal borough (since 1891) 
of Lancashire, England, in the Koasondale parliamentary 
division, 12 miles south-east of Blackburn. Liberal Club 
buildings were erected in 1894, and the Grand Theatre in 
1899. Population (1881), 28,913; (1901), 31,052. 

Rayleisrh, John William Strutt, Snn 

Bakon (1842 ), English physicist, was born in Essex 

on 12th Kovembor 1842, being the son of the second 
baron. ^ Going to Trinity College, Cambridge, ho graduated 
as senior wrangler in 1865, and obtained the first Smith’s 
prize of the year, the second being gained by Professor 
Alfred Marshall. He married in 1871 a sister of the Bight 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, and succeeded to the title in 1873. 
From 1879 to 1884 ho was Cavendish professor of 
experimental physics in the University of Cambridge, 
in succession to Clerk Maxwell; and in 1887 he accepted 
the post of professor of natural philosoidiy at the Iloyzil 
Institution of Great Britain. His early mathematical 
and physical papers, written under the name of J. W. 
Strutt, made him known over Europe; and his powers 
rapidly matured until, at the death of Clerk Maxwell, 
he stood at the head of British physicists, Sir George 
Stokes and Lord Kelvin alone excepted. The sj^ocial 
feature of his work is its extreme accuracy and definite- 
ness ; he combines the highest mathematical acumen with 
refinement of experiment^ skill, so that the idea of rank- 
ing him as higher in one department than another does 
not arise. His experimental investigations are carried 
out with plain and usually home-made apparatus, the 
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accessories being crude and rough, but the essentials 
thoughtfully designed so as to compass in the simplest 
and most perfect manner the special end in view. A 
great part of his theoretical work consists in rusurvoying 
things supposed superficially to be already known, and 
elaborating their theory into precision and completeness. 
In this way he has gone over a great portion of the field 
of physics, and in many cases has either said the last 
word for the timo being, or else started new and fruitful 
developments. Possessing an immense range of know- 
ledge, he has fiBed ui) lacunae in nearly evi'.ry part of 
physics, by experiment, by calculation, and l)y clear 
accurate thought. The following l)raiiclics have esi)eciiilly 
felt his infiueiico : — chemical physics, capillarity and 
viscosity, theory of gases, flow of litpiids, photography, 
optics, colour vision, wave theory, electric and magnetic 
problems, electrical measurenients, elasticity, sound, and 
hydrodynamics. Tho numerous scieuUtie nunnoirs in 
which his original work is set forth are being ci»llected in 
four large volumes, under his own e(litor.shi[). 1 1 is most 

oxtonsivo single work is a book on Soiiml, which, in tlie 
second edition, has become a triMiiise on vibrations in 
general, and is one of tlxo finest examples of a sciiMitilii! 
treatise extant. His familiarity with the methods (»f 
mathematical analysis and a certain relinemoiit of - taste 
in their application have resulted iji gr(‘at bcNinty of 
form. His j^apers are often dillic.ult to n‘ad, Imt jit'vcr 
diffuse or tedious; his mathematical treatment- is neviT 
needlessly abstruse, for when his analysis is complicated 
it is only so bocauso the subjeci-mattcr is (M»m|>lien.li‘d. 
Of discoveries superficially sensaiitmal t-here an* few (»r 
none to record, and the weight of his work is for tlm 
most i>art only to be appreciated by professed pliysitusts. 
One remarkable discovery, howta'iT, of general interest, 
was tho outcome of a long sitries of df^Iieato weigldngr. 
and miimto oximrimeutal care in the dettrrminaliou 
of the relative density of nitrogen gas undertakmi in 
order to dotennino the atomic w<dght of nitrogen 
iiamoly, tho dis<JOV(iry of argon, ilu* tirst of a series of 
strange new substamuw, <^h(‘nii(’ally inert, whieh <ieenr, 
some only in excessively minute quantities, ns eon* 
stituents of tlie earth’s atmt».spher(^ (sot) thtt artiede .\*^:oN 
in these new volumt*s, whieh is from his ptui). lb* was 
also the author of the arth^les OrTn.*s and \Vav»*: Titr-oitv 
in tho ninth edition of this ,Kn<tyclo(«i‘tlia. LortI lhiyh*lgh 
has taken some intemst in abnormal psychological invest i 
gatiouH, and has long }»een a mcmlH*r and \'iei* [irrsah-nt t»f 
the Hociidy for Psyf-Hical Htsst^arch. lbs was om^ of tin* 
fow selected for admisshiu to the Order of Merit instituu**! 
in coniioxiori with the coroiiathm of His Majostv King 
Edward VXL 

For a popular hut authentic accmiTit of some <»f herd Ktiyh-igh' t 
soioniifio work and diHcovoricH, set: an artich? hySir Oliver 
in the Nalimal for kSopttsnduT ISps. 

RaJSCrrSiCli chief town <»f a department in tin* priii' 
cipality of Bulgaria, cm the BieUdotn or Ak loin, near a 
stiition on tho milway from llustclmk to \'arna, 40 miles 
ftouth-ojist of Bustclmk. Owing to c^viuruation by the 
Turks after the Utisso-Turkish war of 1 877, a large part of 
tlio town lapsed into ruin, but it is re/ainim^ its prosjuTity, 
and has a largo agrlcullin*al and general trade. It 
possesses a nnignificent mumjue, built in 1614 by ibrahitu 
Rusha, but it is now in a partly ruined condition. Pcijsi* 
lation (1892), 13,295. 

ReadlflSTf county town am! a immieijKih pariia* 
montary, and county liorough and market town of 
Berkshire, England. It lies on the Kt^nnui. just a)s>ve its 
junction with the Thames, 36 miles by rail itml 47 by 
river west of London. Its situation in a fertile vale, and in 
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proximity to the charming reaches of the upper Thames, 
has of late years made it a favourite place of residence ; 
and through the excellent railway accommodation provided 
by the Great Western, South-Western, and South-Eastern 
railways, it may be said to have been drawn into suburban 
London. The site of the old Hospice of St John is now 
occupied by the University Extension College, opened in 
1892, which, _ affiliated to Oxford University and with 
accommodation for 600 students, was the first attempt to 
popularize higher university education. Its agricultural 
department is particularly flourishing. The Lady Warwick 
Hostel, named after its founder, is an institution for 
instructing young women in the lighter branches of agri- 
culture — fruit and poultry-farming, and gardening. The 
Great Western Kailway station, so long an eyesore to 
passengers, has been rebuilt, the lines relaid, and thereby 
the through express traffic greatly facilitated. The great 
biscuit manufactory of Huntley and Palmer has lately been 
much enlarged, and employs nearly 5000 hands. The 
extensive seed nurseries of Messrs Sutton, which vie with 
those of Erfurt and Quedlinburg in Germany, cover nearly 
10,000 acres, and are of world-wide renown. Adjoining 
the free library is a museum containing a collection of 
Eomano-British antiquities from Silchester. A public 
park 59 acres in extent, the gift of Mr G. Palmer, was 
opened in 1891. 

Besides its manufactures, which are in a flourishing 
condition, and embrace sauces, velvet, sacking, silk, 
ribbons, and tin boxes, Reading is also an important mart 
for corn and other agricultural produce. Reading returns 
only one member to Parliament since 1885, in which year 
the parliamentary borough was also extended. Area of 
municipal borough, 5878 acres j area of parliamentary 
borough, 2441 acres. Population (1891), 60,064; (1901), 
72,214. 

ReSidIngfi a city of Pennsylvania, U.S.A, the 
capital of Berks county. It is situated in 40® 20' N. and 
75” 55' W., on the east bank of the Schuylkill river, 
on the Schuylkill canal, and on the Pennsylvania, the 
Philadelphia andReading, and the Wilmington andNorthern 
railways, in the south-eastern part of the state, at an alti- 
tude of 206 feet. Laid out on a fairly level site, the city 
is divided into sixteen wards, has a good water-supply, 
the works being owned by the city, is paved with asphalt, 
cobble-stones, and macadam, is sewered, and has a steam 
heating plant. Reading is an important manufacturing 
centre, especially of iron and steel. In 1900 it contained 
843 manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 
$27,975,628. These employed 12,165 hands, and the 
product was valued at $36,902,511. Iron and steel goods 
were valued at $9,530,286, hardware at $1,611,268, and 
foundry and machine - shop products at $2,437,355, 
and cars and general shop construction and repairs at 
$6,315,128. Tobacco and cigars had a value of 
$1,683,466, fur hats, $1,133,688, and hosiery and knitted 
goods, $1,326,397. Reading contains also the principal 
workshops of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Com- 
pany. In 1899 the assessed valuation of real and personal 
property was $43,480,679, the net debt of the city was 
$1,371,567, and the rate of taxation was $14*50 per $1000. 
Population (1890), 58,661 ; (1900), 78,961, of whom 
5940 were foreign-bom and 534 negroes. 

Rechbersr und Rothenloewen, 
Johann Bernard, Count von (1809-1899), 
Austrian statesman, sprang from a noble family which 
* from the 12th century has held a prominent posi- 
tion in Swabia. At the time of the Revolution the 
fief had been divided between the modem kingdoms 
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of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, and his father, Count 
Aloys (1766-1849), was one of the foremost Bavarian 
statesmen during the first quarter of the 19th century, 
and took a great pjart at the celebrated Carlsbad Con- 
ferences. Count Johann, who was the second son, was 
destined for the Bavarian jjublic service, his elder brother 
being a hereditary member of the Upper House in the 
Parliament of Wurtemberg. He was educated at the univer- 
sities of Strasburg and Munich, but the jiart he took as 
second in a duel brought upon him the displeasure of 
ICing Ludvig, and at the age of twenty he transferred 
himself to the Austrian service. After holding various 
inferior diplomatic appointments, he was in 1843 sent as 
envoy to Brazil. He returned to Europe in 1847, and on 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1848 was of great ser- 
vice to Prince Metternich, whom he accompanied and 
assisted when, deserted by aU his former friends, the aged 
statesman had to fly from Austria to England. In 1853 
he was appointed civil coadjutor to Radetzky, who was 
governor of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom — a very 
difficult post, owing to the jealousy with which he was 
regarded by the army. In 1855 he was made Austrian 
representative at, and president of, the Germanic diet at 
Frankfort. As a pupil of Metternich he would have 
wished to preserve the good understanding with Prussia 
which seemed the necessary foundation for a conservative 
policy; he was, however, made the instrument for the 
anti-Prussian policy of Buol ; this brought about constant 
disputes with Bismarck, at that time Prussian envoy at 
the Diet, which were sharpened by Rechberg’s choleric » 
temper, and on one occasion nearly led to a duel. Bis- 
marck, however, both in his despatches and his memoirs, 
always expressed a high appreciation of his character and 
abilities. In May 1859, on the eve of the war with France 
and Sardinia, Rechberg was chosen to succeed Buol as 
foreign minister. This post he held for five of the most 
eventful years of Austrian history. After the defeat of 
Magenta he accompanied the emperor to Italy, and he had 
to meet the crisis caused by a war for which he was not 
responsible. He began the concessions to Hungary, but the 
chief influence in the Council soon passed to colleagues, 
especially Schmerling, with whose policy he was not in 
agreement. His attempts to establish a good understanding 
with Prussia were constantly frustrated, and in 1863 he 
offered his resignation as a protest against the Furstentag 
at Frankfort, which had been decided on without his 
knowledge. The emperor refused to accept his resignation, 
and, unfortunately for his own reputation, he did not insist 
on it, for it was the inconsistent and variable policy 
arising from the conflicting aims of different ministers 
which brought so many disasters on Austria. Rechberg 
succeeded, indeed, in establishing a close co-operation 
with Prussia in regard to the Elbe duchies ; but this was 
very unpopular in Austria, where it was said he had been 
made the dupe of Bismarck. He still hoped to establish a 
firm and permanent alliance with Prussia, but for this he 
had not sufficient influence, either in his own ministry or 
at Berlin; and when his proposals for a customs union 
were rejected by the Prussian ministry, his fall was in- 
evitable. He resigned in October 1864, foreteUing the 
speedy outbreak of a war which he had long striven to 
avert, and for which he saw that Austria was not strong 
enough. From this time he lived in complete retirement 
till his death, which took place at his country house at 
Schwechat in 1899. 

See also an article by Feibujung in BaUdman's BiograpMsche 
Jdhrbwher, Berlin, 1900 ; also D&r Kwm})f vm die Vorherrschaft 
m Bevtsdilmd, Stuttgart, 1898, by the same author.— Stbbl. 
Die Begr^Mwig des dmtschm Meidies and Bismarck's Reflections 
and ^mimscmces, (j. W. Hk.) 
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Recklinsrha.USen, a town of Prussia, province of 
Westphalia, 22 miles by rail north-west of Dortmund, with 
coal-mines, limestone quarries, brick-works, and manu- 
facture of linen, lamp-wicks, and tobacco, saw-mills and 
distilleries. Population (1885), 9199 j (1900), 34,042. 

Reclus, Jean Jacques Elis6e (1830- 

), French geographer, was born at Sainte-Foy la 

Grande (Gironde), on 15th March 1830. He wm the 
second son of a Protestant pastor, who had a family 
of twelve children, several of whom have also acquired 
some celebrity either as men of letters, politicians, or 
members of the learned professions. His education, 
begun in Rhenish Prussia, was continued in the Protestant 
College of Montaiiban, and completed at the University of 
Berlin, where ]ie followed a long course of geography under 
Karl Ritter. Withdrawing from France in consequence of 
the events of December 1851, he spent the next six years 
(1852-57) visiting the British Isles, the United States, 
Central America, and Colombia, losing no opportunity of 
studying the physical features and economic conditions of 
these lands, and acquiring a practical knowledge of English, 
Spanish, and several other European languages. On his 
return to Paris he contributed to the Eevue den Dem: 
Motides, to the Tour du Monde and other serials, a largo 
number of articles embodying the results of his geographical 
work. During the siege of Paris, Reclus shared in the iiero- 
static operations conducted by M. Nadav, and also served 
in the National Guard, while as a member of the Associa- 
tion Nationale dos Travaillours ho ])ublishcd in the Cri 
du> Peuple a hostile manifesto against the Government of 
Versailles in connexion with the Communist rising of 
18th March 1871. Continuing to servo in the National 
Guard, now in open revolt, ho was taken prisoner on 
5th April, and on 16th November sentenced to transi)orta- 
tion for lifej but, largely at the instance of induontial 
deputations from England, the aontonco was coiiunutod in 
January 1872 to perpetual banishinont. Therouiion, after 
a short visit to Italy, he settled at Olarons, in Switzerland, 
where he resumed his literary labours, and wrote nearly the 
whole of his great work, La P'owvelle G(^o<ini2ihie Univer- 
sdle, La Terre et les Jlonwws, 19 vols, (1875-94), a 
stupendous compilation, i^ofusely ilhistratod wdtli mai)s, 
plans, and engravings, and crowned with tlic gold modal 
of the Paris Geographical Society in 1892. An Euglish 
edition appeaa*ed simultaneously, also in 19 vols., the first 
four by E. G. Ravonstoin, the rest by A. H. ICcano* A 
preliminary work, entitled La Terre^ Demnption defi Ph4n(h 
menes de la Tie du Globe, 2 vols., had already aj)poarcd 
in 1867-68, the two forming the most comprohonsivo 
geographical series ever issued in any language. Extreme 
accuracy and brilliant exposition form the leading charac- 
teristics of these, as of all the author’s writings, which thus 
possess permanent literary and sciontiiio value. In 1882 
M. Reclus initiated the “Anti-Marriage Movement,” in 
accordance with which he allowed his two daughters to 
mapy without any civil or religious sanction whatov(jr. 
This step caused no little embarrassment to many of his 
well-wishers, and was followed by Government prosecutions, 
instituted in the High Court of Lyons, against the anar- 
chists, members of the International Association, of which 
M. Reclus and Prince Kroi)otkiu were designated as the 
two chief organizers. The Russian socialist was arrested 
and condemned to five years’ imprisonment, but M. 
Reclus, being resident in Switzerland, escaped the arm 
of French justice. After 1892 he filled the chair of 
comparative geography in the University of Brussels, 
and contributed several important memoirs to Frencli, 
German, and English scientific journals. Amongst tlxoso 
may be mentioned “The Progress of Mankind” ((7on^mp, 
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Rev,, 1896); “Attilade Geraiido ” (A’cj?a GeotfvapL, 1898); 
“A Great Globe” {Geoyraph. Jour a., 1898); “ Jj’J^ixtrcmc- 
Orient” {BuL Antwerp Geo. Hoc., 1898), a thoughtful study 
of the political geography of the Far East and its possible 
changes; “La Perse” {Ikd. Bor. A^'cMchutdoinc, 1899); 
“ La Phdnicie et les Phenicicus ” (i-huL, I OOD) ; La Chine et 
la Diplomatie europeenne (“ L’l lumaiiite Nt)iivcllo.” series, 
1900); VRnseiijnenient de la Geoifvaphie (liistit. Geogriij)li. 
de Bruxelles, No. 5, 1901). 

Red Bsink, a town of Monmouth eounty, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. It is at the head of imvigation of the. 
Shrewsbury river, on the Central of New Jersey and tlu^ 
Pennsylvania railways, in the eastei'ii part (»f the st a.t(‘. 
Population (1890), 4145; (1900), h-liJS, (,r whom 508 
were foreign-born and G20 negroes. 

RedCStr^ a watering-place ami parish in th(^ North 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, in Ihe. tUevihind parlia- 
mentary division, 8 miles north-east of Middleshrougli, with 
a station on a branch of ihe North- I^astern Railway, Its 
long range (from Tecs to yalthuvn, a distaiiee of 10 miles) 
of firm sands has made it a popnlar summer report. Ila<'o 
meetings are held on the raeennirst^ lu'iv. j>ii Whitsun 
Monday and Tuesday, and in August. Sim‘i‘ 1891 the 
town has been governed by an urban distri(‘t eotuici]. 
Population of the i)arish and urhnn district (1891), 2818. 
Population of area, i‘.xtended in ,1898 to iiic.ludo (’oat ham 
parish (190J), 7695. 

Redditchy a town and parish iu (la*. ci>iutt.y of 
Worcester, England, in the Kasti^ru [larlia-meutary division 
of the county, 1() miles south-wM‘st of Birmhu'Jiam by rail 
way. The cliurcb of St Stephen was re.'^tored iu 1891. 
Other plae(^s of w'orship have, been rebuilt or eidarged, 
The Smallwood Hosialal was ereeted in 1895, and the 
Smallwood Almshouses iu 1897, Iled<liteh is tin* rt*ntre of 
a district noted for its needh'S an<l liNhhoolc.s. 'Pin* division 
of labour iu the production of needles neoe^-aitate-^ eaeli 
passing through nearly twenty paiir. hands. Population 
of urban district (1891), 11,31 1 ; (1901), 13,19.3. 
Redgrrave, Richard (i8ot isssy Km.di.Ji 

artist, was born at Pindico on 30th April 180 1, ami worked 
at first as a designer, lit* heeame a student in Ihe Rowd 
Academy S<'hot»lH in 1826, and wa.s eleeteil an A i-Mt'iute in 
1840 and an Acudemieian in 1851 (retired. I8S2), His 
“Gulliver on the Parmer’s Table” (1837^ made Ins repnta 
tion asaijainter. lu'gan in 1817 aeonnevion with the 
Government Art SchorJs whielt laslfsl for a long term 
of years, ami among other post.s he h(4d tlto.se of in .pc ■: , 
general <»f art ui tim Scietice and Art H- j-artm-nt, mid art 
director of tint South Kt^nsinghm M useum. i le vvji.s great ly 
instrumental in the eslahlishim^nt of thi.s iu.'4ittttton, and 
he claimed tlm <Todit (»f having st^cunsl the Sheepshanks 
and Ellison gifts for the nation. He was jdso Mtrvryir 
of the Royal Pictures, He wus t>fi\*re«l, btit <leelim*ti, a 
knighthood in 1869. Ilt^dgrave was tut as.sii|itous painter 
of landscaiKi and ; his best pictures being “Country 
Oonsins” (1848) and “Thti Return of Olivia*' fl8|8), 
both in the national collection, “Tin* StmqiMtresH” (I8n 
“Well Spring in the .Forest” (1865). He lUed rm nth 
December 1888. 

Stjc F. M. Rkikiuavk, IHcltardlkilurai^, (KJlt*, ILA. ; A M* 
ccmjdM/rom Mh Mtnj Dmdon, 1801* 

Redoily chief town of .in-ondi **m« n!, dep-utmii nt of 
IllC'Ct-Vilaine, Franco, 40 miles soutlesouth west of Rennes, 
on railway frmn Savenay tf> l4aiulenu*au, on right bank 

of the Vilaine above the conflmuice of the Ou4, utul on ike 
canal from NuntCH to Brest. The <*hurch of Kt Sauveiir, 
formerly abbatial, htm a fine 14tlee«tiitury Isflfry with 
spire, and a plain 14th-century wjuare tower, with rouinbal 
angles. The choir, with deambuktory and nwltatiug 
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chapels, forms one of the most remarkable ecclesiastical 
buildings of the 13th century in Brittany. One of the 
ancient tombs, partly destroyed during the Bevolution, is 
supposed to be that of Francis I. The abbey has been 
converted into an ecclesiastical college. Some 16th-cen- 
tury timbered houses have interesting carvings. French 
emery is manufactured on an extensive scale, and plate 
]X)wder, coal-tar, agricultural implements, and tanning 
represent other branches of industry. The port is access- 
ible, at high tides, for vessels of 600 to 700 tons, and a 
line of railway connects the quays with the station. The 
port traffic, exclusive of coasting, amounted in 1900 to 
12,529 tons, of which 12,147 tons were carried in British 
vessels. Including coasting trade, the total movement was 
18,295 tons. Population (1886), 4847 ; (1896), 5599. 

Redonda. See Antigua. 

Redondelaj a town of Spain, province of Ponte- 
vedra, to the north-east of Vigo, in a bend of the estuary 
of that name ; it is a station on the Orense Vigo and Pon- 
tevedra lines. Population, 11,399 in 1887 and 10,966 
in 1897. The river is only accessible for small coasting 
vessels. The town has a fine square, regular clean streets, 
markets, a casino, convents, and interesting parish church. 
The railway viaducts are fine structures, running actually 
over the town. In the neighbourhood are ruins of several 
feudal castles, and the fine hall of Marquess Vega de 
Armijo. 

Rod rut h| a market-town and urban district, Corn- 
wall, England, in the Camborne parliamentary division, 
about 9 miles west of Truro by rail. This is the chief 
mining town of the county, and the bulk of its popu- 
lation is engaged in the tin mines or at the numerous 
tin-streaming works. Among modern public buildings 
are a mining exchange (1880), science and art school 
(1883), Liberal hall (1886), and Primitive Methodist 
chapel (1888). In 1895 Mr Passmore Edwards erected a 
public free library, at a cost of £2000. Population of 
the urban district (1881), 9335 j (1901), 10,451, 

Red Sea.. — The Bed Sea is a narrow strip of w^ater 
extending south-south-east from Suez to the Strait of Bab- 
el-Mandeb in a nearly straight line, and separating the 
coasts of Arabia from those of Egypt, Nubia, and Abys- 
sinia. Its total length is about 1200 miles, and its breadth 
varies from about 250 miles in the southern half to 130 
miles in 27“ 45' N., where it divides into two parts, the 
Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Akaba, separated from each 
other by the peninsula of Sinai. 

The Gulf of Suez is shallow, and slopes regularly down 
to the northern extremity of the Bed Sea basin, which 
DeptAs. ^ iiiaximum depth of 640 fathoms, and then 

over a shoal of 60 fathoms goes down to 1200 
fathoms in 22“ 7' N. The 'Gulf of Akaba is separated 
from the Bed Sea by a submarine bank only 70 fathoms 
from the surface, and in 28“ 39' N. and 34“ 43' E, 
it attains the considerable depth of 700 fathoms. South 
of the 1200-fathom depression a ridge rises to 500 
fathoms in the latitude of Jedda, and south of this again a 
similar depression goes down to 1190 fathoms. Through- 
out this northern part, ie., to the banks of Suakin and 
Farisan in 20“ N., the 100-fathom line keeps to a belt 
of coral reef close inshore, but in lower latitudes the 
shallow coral region, 300 miles long and 70 to 80 miles 
across, extends farther and farther seaward, until in the 
latitude of Hodeida the deep channel (marked by the 
100-fathom line) is only 20 miles broad, all the rest of 
the area being dangerous to navigation, even for small 
vessels. In the middle of the gradually narrowing channel 
three depressions are known to exist j soundings in two of 
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these are; 1110 fathoms in 20“ N. and 890 fathoms 
in 16“ N., a little to the north of Massawa. To the 
north-west of the volcanic island of Zebayir the dejsth is 
less than 500 fathoms ; the bottom of the channel rises to 
the 100-fathom line at Hanish Island (also volcanic), then 
shoals to 45 fathoms, and sinks again in about the latitude 
of Mocha in a narrow channel which curves westward 
round the island of Perim (depth 170 fathoms), to lose 
itself in the Indian Ocean. This western channel is 16 
miles wide in the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb ; the eastern 
channel of the strait is 2 miles broad and 1 6 fathoms deep. 

Murray estimates the total area at 158,750 square 
miles, and its volume at 67,700 cubic miles, giving a 
mean depth of 375 fathoms. Earstens gives 
the area at 448,810 square kilometres (130,424 volume, 
square geographical miles) and the volume at aadmean 
206,901 cubic kilometres (32,413 cubic geogra- 
phical miles), which gives a mean depth of 252 fathoms. 
Both these computations, however, were made before the 
date of the Austrian exploring expeditions (1896-98). 
Bludau’s measurements give the total area draining to the 
Bed Sea at about 255,00^0 square geogi-aphical miles. 

The Red Sea is formed by a line of fracture, jirobably dating 
from Pliocene times, crossing the centre of a dome of Archaean 

rocks, on both flanks of which, in Egypt and Arabia, _ .. 

rest Secondary and Tertiary deposits. The gi-anite^° 
rocks forming the core of the dome appear at the surface on the 
Red Sea coast, at the western end of the transverse line of heights 
crossing El Nejed (see Aeabia). Along the line of fracture 
traces of volcanic activity are frequent ; a group of volcanic 
islands occurs in 14“ N., and on Jebel Teir, farther north, a 
volcano has only recently become extinct. The margin of the Red 
Sea itself consists, on the Arabian side, of a strip of low plain 
backed by ranges of barren hiUs of coral and sand formation, and 
here and there by mountains of considerable height. The greater 
elevations are for the most part formed of limestones, except in 
the south, where they are largely volcanic. The coasts of the 
Gulf of Akaba are steep, with numerous coral reefs on both sides. 
On the African side there are in the north wide stretches of 
desert plain, which towards the south rise to elevated tablelands, 
and ultimately to the mountains of Abyssinia, The shores of the 
Red Sea are little indented ; good harbours are almost wanting in 
the desert regions of the north, while in the south the chief inlets 
ato at Massawa, and at Kamaran, almost directly opposite. Coral 
formations are abundant ; immense reefs, both baiuier and fring- 
ing, skirt both coasts, often enclosing wide channels between the 
reef and the land. The reefs on tlie eastern side are the more 
extensive ; they occur in places as much as 25 miles from the land. 
It has long been known that the whole Red Sea area is under- 
going gradual elevation, and much has been done in recent years 
in investigating the levels of raised beaches found in different 
localities, but our knowledge is not yet sufficiently com 2 >lete to 
justify genei'a! statements as to the nature and progress of these 
movements. 

In the northern part, dowm to almost 19“ N., the prevailing 
winds are north and north-west. The middle region, to 14“-16“ N., 
has variable winds in an area of low barometric pres- ju^i^nra^ 
sure, while in the southern Bed Sea south-east and 
east winds prevail. From June to August the north- ^ 
west wind blows over the entire area ; in September it retreats 
again as far as 16“ N., south of wbich the winds are for a time 
variable. In the Gulf of Suez the westerly, or “Egyptian," 
wind occurs frequently dxiring winter, sometimes blowing with 
violence, and generally accompanied by fog and clouds of dust. 
Strong north-north-east winds prevail in the Gulf of Akaba during 
the greater part of the year ; they are weakest in April and May,* 
sometimes giving place at that season to southerly breezes. During 
fine wealher and near the coasts, land and sea breezes are met with 
in all latitudes — in some places strongly developed. The high 
temperature and great relative humidity make the summer climate 
of the Red Sea one of the most disagreeable in the world. 

The mean annual temperature of the surface waters near the 
head is 77“ F. ; it rises to 80“ in about 22“ N., to 84“ in 
16“ K., and drops again to 82“ at the Strait of Bab- temper- 
el-Mandeb. Daily variations of temperature are 
observable to a depth of over 60 fathoms. Temper- 
ature is, on the whole, higher near the Arabian ihan the Egyp- 
tian side, but it everyw’here diminishes with increase of de^h 
and latilide, down to 330 fathoms from the surface ; below this 
depth a uniform constant temperature of 70*7“ F. is_ observed 
throughout. ’ In the Gulf of Suez temperature is relatively low, 
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falHng rapidly from south to north. The "waters of the Gulf of 
Akaba are warmer towards the Arabian than the Sinai coasts ; a 
uniform temperature of 70 ‘2*’ is observed at all depths below 270 
fathoms. 

The salinity of the waters is relatively great, the highest re- 
corded being 427 per mille (Gulf of Suez), and the lowest 36*2 
e (Perim harbour). The distribution is, speaking 

Salinity, generally, the opposite to that of temperature ; salinity 
increases from the surface downwards, and from the south north- 
wards, and it is greater towards the western thau the eastern side. 
This statement holds good for the Gulf of Suez, in which thc^ 
water is much salter than in the open sea ; but in the Gulf of 
Akaba the distribution is exceedingly uniform, nowhere differing 
much from an average of 40*6 per mille. 

The movements of tlie waters are of great in’cgularity and com- 
plexity, rendering navigation difficult and dangerous. Two 
features stand out with special distinctness : the ex- 
Clrcala^ change of water between the Red Sea and the Indian 
tion. Ocean, and the tidal streams of the Gulf of Suez. 
From the observations of salinity it is inferred that a surface cur- 
rent flows inwards to the Red Sea in the eastern clianiicl of the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, while a current of very salt water flows 
outward to the Indian Ocean, through the western channel, at a 
depth of 50 to 100 fathoms from tlio surface. In the Gulfs of Suez 
and Akaba, almost the only part of the Red Sea in which tidal 
phenomena are \vell developed, a sharply defined tidal eirculatioii 
is found. Elsewhere the surface movements at least arc controlled 
by the prevailing winds, which give rise in places to complex 
‘UraudVtTSL*'' cuiiTents, and near the coasts are modified by tlm 
channels enclosed by the coral reefs. During tlio yirovaleiice of 
the north and north-west winds the surface level of the iiorthorii 
part of the Red Sea is depressed by as much as 2 feet. The great 
evaporation going on from the surface probably caufies a slow 
vertical circulation in the depth, the salter colder waters sinking, 
and ultimately escaping to tlui Indian Ocfeaii. Extensive collec- 
tions of the deposits forming the l)i»d were made by the ex])edi- 
tiona of the Austrian shij) Pola (1896 and 1808). These have 
been subjected to analysis l^y Dr K, Nattorer, whose conclivsious, 
however, have been disputed by a number of other investigators. 
The detailed reports on the zoological collections of tho Pola ex- 
peditions have not yet been published, but tlieir examination has 
already shown that certain woll-dcfiuod diatricjts arc o.xtremely 
rich in plankton, -while others arc correspondi ugly poor ; and it 
appears that the latter occur in districts surroundc/l by c.uiTents of 
relatively low tomperatuve, while the richer parts are wJiorc the 
movements of water are blocked liy irregularities in tho coaat-lino. 

Atjthoritiks. — A. Isskl. Mor/oloffia, e pened thl Mar Jlrmo. 
Saggio di PaUogoografia, Oougresso Geogr. Ital, Florence, 1890. 
—Die JCorallmriffe der Sviud-IIdlhimel. Abha^idl, MiUh.-phyn, 
Oasell. TViss. vol. xiv. Leipzig, 1888. — Mdaorologieal Charts of 
the Red Sea. Meteorological Ollico. 189.5. — ItnpoH of fJir Voyafje 
of the Bmsian Corvette “ VitiazP 1889. — BeHchte drr Oommis” 
sim fWr Ocemographische Porschungm^ 6th scries, 1898, aus dorii 
LXV. Bamde der D&nhsclvrtften der K.K. Ahademic der JFmen- 
schaft&n. Vienna. — Also various notes and jindimiiuiry reports in 
the Sitzwigsberielde of tho Vienna Aeadomy of Sciences .— of 
the Voyage ofE.M.S. Qhallm^er^^^ Oceanic Circulation,'’ p. 30. 
— Hanm. Kli/rmtologie, voL iii. p. 76. 1897. (n. N, l>.) 

Red Winer, a city of Minnesota, U.R.A., capital 
of^ GoodRyie county. It is on tho west l)ank of tho 
Mississippi, at the head of Lake Pepin, in tho 8 ()uth-oaHt< 3 rn 
part of the state, at an altitude of 685 feet. It is irregu- 
larly laid out, and has a water-supply and soworago systcun. 
It is on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, tho Duluth, 
Red Wing, and Southern, and tho Chicago Great Western 
railways. It contains lumber and flour mills, furniture 
factories, and other industries. It is an important shipping 
point for grain. Population (1890), 6294; (1900), 7525, 
of whom 2164 were foreign-bom. 

Reed, Thomas Brackett (1839 

Amencan lawyer and statesman, was born at Portland, 
Maine, 18th October 1839. He graduated from Bowdoin 
College, and practised law in his native state, A 
Republican in politics, he served in the legislature and 
in other capacities in the state, and in 1876 was elected 
to the National House of Representatives, where he 
remained continuously till his voluntary withdrawal 
from public life in 1899. In 1885 ho was formally 
recognized as the leader of his party in the House, and 
in 1889, 1896, and 1897 ho was elected Speaker. His 
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most conspicuous achievement was the modification of tlie 
procedure of the House so as to facilitate legislation. 
Despite violent opposition, he forced through in 1890 a 
rule under which “constructive absence” the mere 
refusal to vote) cannot be employed to break a quorum. 
The firm, and even arbitrary, incasurcs he used to prevent 
filibustering caused him to be dosigiiatod popularly as the 
“ Czar.” Upon his retirement from public life he took up 
the practice of law in New York City. 

Reeve, Henry (1813-1895), English puljlioist, 
younger son of a well-known Whig physician and writ it of 
Norwich, and nephew of hfra Sarah Austin, was born at 
Norwich on 9th September 1813, and educated at tluj 
grammar school there under Edward Valpy. During Ins 
holidays he saw a good deal of the young .bfim Stuart 
Mill. In 1829 ho studied at Geneva and mixed in 
Genevese society, then very brilliant, and incluiling I lie 
Sismondis, Huber, Bonstetten, I)e Cainlolle, Ixossi, Kras- 
inski (his most intimate friend), and ]Mi(‘kil‘^vi<•z, wliosi^ 
AbWj? ho translated. During a visit to Ijondon in 1831 
ho was introduced to Thackeray and Cavlyh‘, while Ihrougli 
the Austins ho made tho ae(|uaintance of other nimi of 
letters. Next year ho was laitcd in Paris, meeting \'ictor 
Hugo, Cousin, and Scott. He travelled in iialy, sat innh'i* 
Scholling at Mnnicli and undei'Tieck at Dr<‘.H(le.n, lu^caine in 
1835-36 a frequenter of Madame (U‘. (’Ire.ourPs salon, and 
numbered among his friemls and a<M|ua.iii1ane(‘s Lamartine, 
Lacordairc, Do Vigny, Thiers, (Jnizot, Alontalenibert, ami 
Do Tocqnoville, of whose books, Demovivtiv vu J/zor/i/i/i' 
and tho Ancitui he imnle stain lard trans hit ions 

into Jfinglish. In LS.’U he was made chn’k of app(‘al and 
then registrar to the judicial ttoininiliee of tin* Privy 
Council. From 1840 to 1855 In* “exhaled Ids sour’ in 
newspaper artiedes, mainly for Tho 7V///C.V, his close touch 
with men like Guizot, Jhnismi, Lord (3an*ndnn, and his 
own chief at tho Pn\7 ()oiincil Oilice, (!ha.rh‘s (»n*ville, 
enabling him to writi*. with authority on fondgn policy 
during the critical [lerirxl from 1818 to tla* mnl of the 
Crimean War. 1 1 is se^rvices assistiMl Iarg(*Iy in making 
The Tiims the most anthoritaXive, (‘.vpomait of inter 
national |»olicy among t-ln3 journals of Kuropt*. Ih*eve 
calculated that he wrote b(4\veen two ainl tlirei^ tlnmsand 
articles for this pjqxM* aJoiie, and recidved ovtu* thirteen 
thouHaml pounds for them. Hpon tin* promotion of Sir 
George Oirnewall Li'wis to the ( Jabinot <‘arly in 18.55, Peeve 
was asked by Longman to edit tlu» Ajffil numbiu* of the. 
IMinhmyh, Itvvituo^ to whieh his fullu‘r hud been one of 
tho (?arli<3Mt; oontrilmtors, and in the following duly he 
hocame tho editor. He soon abiunlont‘il daily journalism. 
Ho had already been a.n oecasiontil contrilmtor l>oth to the 
Quarterl}/ and to tho /iVe/Vfc, an<l lu* maintained 

tho Wltig tniditions of tlu^ latter for ovtT forty years with 
UTideviating loyalty. Mis friendship with tiie OrltNinist 
loiiflors in Eniuco survived all vieissitmles, but In* was 
appealed to for guidanci^ l>y successivo I’Vem'h ambtissadors, 
and was more than oneo tlio rnodimu of private n«‘g<»1iatinn:; 
between tho Knglish and French Govenmauits. In Aj»ril 
1863 ho published what was jsirhaps the most important 
of his contrihutions to tlw*. searching revic.w 

of Kinglakc*« Crimm ; and hi 1872 ho bronglit out a 
selection of his QuaHtTli/ and Kditihurtjh Hrtieli*s 
eminent Frenchmen, entitled JtopU and Il*jntfdionn 
Frmco. Three ymm lator apjKiarod thif first rff thivo 
instalments (1875, 1885, and 1887) of his edition of the 
famous Mrnmirs which Charlan Qroville had phwu'd in Im 
hands a few hours Indore his deatl! in I8r>5. A purist 
in point of form and style, of tho school of Maeautay and 
Milman, Reeve outlived his lit(srary gentTation : he Inal 
little in common with tho views of Chiriyle, Uuskin, 
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Morris, Darwin, and Spencer, and he became eventually 
one of the most reactionary of old Whigs. Yet he con- 
tinued to edit and upon the whole to maintain the 
reputation of the Edinhwrgh until his death, w^hich took 
place at his seat of Foxholes, in Hants, on 21st October 
1895. He had been elected a member of “The Club” 
in 1861, and was made a D.C.L. by Oxford University 
in 1869, a C.B. in 1871, and a corresponding member 
of the French Institut in 1865. A striking panegyric 
was pronounced upon him by his lifelong friend, the Due 
d'Aumale, before the Academic des Sciences in November 
1895. His Memoirs and Letters (2 vols., with portrait) 
were admirably edited by Prof. J. K. Laughton in 1898. 

(t. se.) 

Reeves, John Sims (1818-1900), Enghsh 
vocalist, was born at Woolwich, 26th September 1818, and 
received his musical education from his father, a musician 
in the Royal Artillery. At the age of fourteen he had 
progressed so far as to be appointed organist of North 
Cray church, and could play the oboe, bassoon, violin, 
and violoncello. In spite of these various musical gifts, 
he seems to have studied medicine for a year, but changed 
his mind when he gained his adult voice : it was at first 
a baritone, and he made his earliest appearance at New- 
castle in 1839 in various baritone parts. He studied 
with Hobbs and T. Cooke, and, his voice having become a 
tenor, he appeared under Macready’s management at Drury 
Lane (1841-43) in subordinate tenor parts in Purcell’s 
King Arthur, Der Freischiitz, and Acis aTid Galatea, 
when Handel’s pastoral was mounted on the stage with 
Stanfield’s scenery. Four years were spent in study on 
the Continent, under Bordogni in Paris and Mazzucato 
in Milan, and his d^but in Italian opera was made at the 
Scala as Edgardo in iMcia. He reappeared in London 
in May 1847, at a benefit concert for Vincent Wallace, 
and at one of the Ancient Concerts in the following month, 
his career on the English operatic stage beginning at 
Drury Lane in December 1847 in Lucia, under the con- 
ductorship of Hector Berlioz. In Balfe’s Maid of Ilonawr 
he created the part of Lyonnel in the same season. In 
1848 he went to Her Majesty’s Theatre, singing in Linda 
di Chamoimix'y and in the autumn of that year, at the 
Norwich Festival, made a great sensation in “ The enemy 
said,” from Israel in Egypt, a song with which he was 
identified for many years, and in which the finest qualities 
of his ringing voice could be appreciated. From his 
first appearance at the Sacred Harmonic Society in the 
following November he was recognized as the leading 
English tenor; and in the stock oratorios, as well as in 
Costa’s Eli and Naaman, the tenor parts in both of 
which were written for him, his great artistic gifts were 
at once recognized by the public. His first Handel 
Festival was that of 1857, and the effect of his wonderful 
declamation in the Crystal Palace was a main attraction 
of this and of many subsequent festivals. His rethement 
from public hfe, at first announced as to take place in 
1882, did not actually occur tiU 1891, when a farewell 
concert for his benefit was given at the Albert Hall. His 
savings were invested in an unfortunate speculation, and 
he was compelled to reappear in public for a number 
of years. As a lesson in the art of declaiming words, 
even after his voice had become a mere thread, these 
appearances were valuable to young singers, but they had 
little or no musical significance; and that they did not 
lower the prestige he enjoyed for so long is a testimony 
to the power he had formerly exercised. He died at 
"Worthing, 25th October 1900. (j. a. f. m.) 

Reformed Episcopal Church, The, a 

small community, with branches in the United States, 


Great Britain, and Canada, 'was established in 1873 by Dr 
Cummins, w’ho had just resigned his office as assistant- 
bishojj of Kentucky in the Protestant Ej^iscopal Chm’ch in 
the United States. Dr Cummins (then canonically under 
suspension and unable to perform any episcopal act) con- 
secrated a bishop to assist him, and through this succession 
the Reformed Episcopal Church claims to derive historically 
valid orders. Its supreme authority is vested in a General 
Synod, in which the laity are represented. Each congrega- 
tion is self-governing. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the Chm*ch are indicated in its revised version of the 
English Prayer-Book, in -which everything that might be 
construed as “ sacerdotal ” is eliminated. In Great Britain 
and Canada it is reported that there are 35 congregations, 
with 2200 communicants, and in the United States 92 
congregations, with 9500 communicants. 

Cf. Eldbidge, Origin, Orders, OrganizaMon, and Worship of 
EE.Q., London. Periodicals: Work and Worship, London. 
Evangelical Episcopalian and Episcopal Eecorder, U.S.A. 


Refrisferatins: and Ice-Maklngr 

Machinery. — Refrigeration is the cooling of a body 
by the transfer of a portion of its heat to another and 
therefore a cooler body. For ordinary temperatures it is 
performed directly with water as the cooling agent, especi- 
ally when well water, which usually has a temperature of 
from 52® to 55° Fahr., can be obtained. There are, how- 
ever, an increasingly large number of cases in which 
temperatures below that of any available natural cooling 
agent are required, and in these it is necessary to resort 
to machines which are capable of producing the required 
cooling effect by taking in heat at low temperatures and 
rejecting it at temperatures somewhat above that of the 
natural cooling agent, which for obvious reasons is gener- 
ally water. The function of a refrigerating machine, there- 
fore, is to abstract heat at a low temperature and reject it 
at a higher one. 


This involves the expenditure of a quantity of work "VV, the 
amount in any particular case being found by the equation 
W = Qa - Qi, where W is the work, expressed by its equivalent in 
British thermal units ; Qg the quantity of heat, also in B.T.TJ., 
given out at the higher temperature T2 ; and Qi the heat taken in 
at the lower temperature Ti- It is evident that the discharged 
heat Q2 is equal to the abstracted heat Qj, plus the work expended, 
seeiii" that the work W, which causes the rise in temperature from 
Ti toTgj is the thermal equivalent of the energy actually expended 
in raising the temperature to the level at which it is rejected. The 
relation then between the work expended and the actual cooling 
•work performed denotes the efficiency of the process, and this is 

expressed by ; but as in a perfect refrigerating machine 

it is understood that the whole of the heat is taken in at the 
absolute temperature Ti, and the whole of the heat Qq is rejected 
at the absolute temperature Tq, the heat quantities are proportional 

T 

to the temperatures, and the expression ^ gives the ideal co- 

efficient of performance for any stated temperature range, whatever 
working substance is used. These coefficients for a number of cases 
met with in practice are given in the following table. They show 


Table I. 


Ti - 

Temperature at 
which Heat is 
extracted in 
Degrees Pahr. 

Temperature at which Heat is rejected in 
Degrees Fahr. 


50*. 

60". 

70". 

80". 

90". 

100 ". 

- 10 “ 

7-6 

6*4 

5-6 

5*0 

4*6 

4-1 

0 “ 

9-2 

7*7 

6-6 

5*8 

5 T 

4*6 

10 “ 

11*7 

9-4 

7 '8 

6*7 

5-9 

6-2 

20 “ 

16*0 

12*0 

9-6 

8*0 

6-8 

6-0 

30 “ 

24-6 

16*3 

12-2 

9-8 

8*2 

7*0 

40 “ 

60-0 

25*0 

16'7 

12*5 

10*0 

8-3 


that in all cases the heat extracted exceeds by many times the 
heat expended. As an instance, when heat is taken in at 0° and 
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falling rapidly from south, to north. The "waters of the Gulf of 
Akaba are warmer towards the Arabian than the Sinai coasts ; a 
uniform temperature of 70 ’2“ is observed at all depths below 270 
fathoms. 

The salinity of the waters is relatively gi'eat, the highest re- 
corded being 42‘7 per mille (Gulf of Suez), and the lowest 36*2 
(Perim harbour). The distribution is, speaking 
Salinity, generally, the opposite to that of temperature ; salinity 
increases from the surface down"wards, and from the south north- 
wards, and it is greater towards the western than the easteni side. 
This statement holds good for the Gulf of Suez, in which the 
water is much salter than in the open sea ; but in the Gulf of 
Akaba the distribution is exceedingly uniform, nowhere differing 
much from an average of 40*6 per mille. 

The movements of the waters are of great irre^larity and com- 
plexity, rendering navigation difficult and dangerous. Two 
- features stand out with special distinctness: the ex- 
Cimrla- cjiange of water between the Red Sea and the Indian 
tJon. Ocean, and the tidal streams of the Gulf of Suez. 
From the observations of salinity it is inferred that a surface cur- 
rent flows inwards to the Red Sea in the eastern channel of the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, while a current of very salt water flows 
outward to the Indian Ocean, through the western channel, at a 
depth of 50 to 100 fathoms from the surface. In the Gulfs of Suez 
and Akaba, almost the only part of the Bed Sea in which tidal 
phenomena are well developed, a sharply defined tidal circulation 
is found. Elsewhere the surface movements at least are controlled 
by the prevailing winds, which give rise in places to complex 
“transverse” currents, and near the coasts are modified by the 
channels enclosed by the coraJ reefs. During the prevalence of 
the north and north-west winds the surface level of the northern 
part of the Red Sea is depressed by as much as 2 feet. The great 
evaporation going on from the surface probably causes a slow 
vertical circulation in the depth, the salter colder waters sinking, 
and ultimately escaping to the Indian Oefean. Extensive collec- 
tioDS of the deposits forming the bed were made by the expedi- 
tions of the Austrian ship FoZa (1896 and 1898). These have 
been subjected to analysis by Dr K. N'atterer, whose conclusions, 
however, have been disputed by a number of other investigators. 
The detailed reports on the zoological collections of the Fola ex- 
peditions have not yet been published, but their examination has 
already shown that certain well-defined districts are extremelj 
rich in plankton, while others are correspondingly poor ; and it 
appears that the latter occur in districts surrounded by currents of 
relatively low temperature, while the richer parts are where the 
movements of water are blocked by irregularities in the coast-line. 

Authobitibs. — ^A. IssEL. Morfologm e gm&si del Mar Eosso, 
Saggio di Podeogeografia. Congresso Geogr. Ital. Florence, 1899. 
— DU KoralUwriffe der Sinai-Ealhinsel. Ahhandl, Maih.-phys, 
€Usell. Wis8, vol. xiv. Leipzig, 1888. — Meteorological ChaHs 
the Bed Sea, Meteorological Office. 1895.— of the Voyage 
of the Evissian GorveUe “ Vitiaz” 1889.— der Gommis’ 
sim f&r Ocecmographische Forschwigen^ 6th series, 1898, aus dern 
LXV. Bomde der Derdcschriften der K,K, Ahademie der Wissen- 
scTuiften, Vienna, — Also various notes and preliminary reports in 
the Sitmngslerichie of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. — E&port of 
the Voyage of E,M,S, Ghcdlenger" “Oceanic Circulation,” p. 30. 
— Hann. KliwMologie, vol. iii. p. 76. 1897. (h. N. D.) 

Red Wine, a city of Minnesota, U.S.A., capital 
of Goodhue county. It is on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, at the head of Lake Pepin, in the south-eastern 
part of the state, at an altitude of 685 feet It is irregu- 
larly laid out, and has a water-supply and sewerage system. 
It is on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, the Duluth, 
Wing, and Southern, and the Chicago Great Western 
railways. It contains lumber and flour Tnilla, furniture 
factories, and other indnstriea It is an important shipping 
point for grain. Population (1890), 6294 ; (1900), 7626, 
of whom 2164 were foreign-bom. 

Reed, Thomas Brackett (1839 ), 

American lawyer and statesman, was bom at Portland, 
Mainej 18th October 1839. He graduated from Bowdoin 
Colleg^ and practised law in his native state. A 
^publican in politics, he served in the legislature and 
in other capacities in the state, and in 1876 was elected 
to the National House of Eepresentatives, where he 
remained continuously till his voluntary withdrawal 
from public life in 1899. In 1886 he was formally 
recognized as the leader of his party in the House, and 
m 1889, 1895, and 1897 he was d.ected Speaker. TTih 
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most conspicuous acliievement was tbe modification of the 
jDrocedure of the House so as to facilitate legislation. 
Despite violent opposition, he forced through in 1890 a 
rule under which “constructive absence” the mere 
refusal to vote) cannot be employed to break a quorum. 
The firm, and even arbitrary, measures he used to prevent 
filibustering caused him to be designated popularly as the 
“ Czar.” Upon his retirement from public life he took up 
the practice of law in New York City. 

Reeve, Henry (1813-1895), English publicist, 
younger son of a well-known Whig physician and writer of 
Norwich, and nephew of Mrs Sarah Austin, was born at 
Norwich on 9th September 1813, and educated at the 
grammar school there under Edward Valpy. During his 
holidays he saw a good deal of the young John Stuart 
Mill. In 1829 he studied at Geneva and mixed in 
Genevese society, then very brilliant, and including the 
Sismondis, Huber, Bonstetten, De Candolle, Bossi, Hras- 
inski (his most intimate friend), and Mickiewicz, whose 
Faris he translated. During a visit to London in 1831 
he was introduced to Thackeray and Carlyle, while through 
the Austins he made the acquaintance of other men of 
letters. Next year he was land in Paris, meeting Victor 
Hugo, Cousin, and Scott. He travelled in Italy, sat under 
Schelling at Munich and under Tieck at Dresden, became in 
1835-36 a frequenter of Madame de CircourPs salon, and 
numbered among his friends and acquaintances Lamartine, 
Lacordaire, De Vigny, Thiers, Guizot, Montalembert, and 
De Tocqueville, of whose books, Ddmocratie e7i Am4ri(iue 
and the And&n Bdgime, he made standard translations 
into English. In 1837 he was made clerk of appeal and 
then registrar to the judicial committee of the Pi’ivy 
Council. From 1840 to 1855 he “exhaled his soul” in 
newspaper articles, mainly for Tli^ Times^ his close touch 
with men like Guizot, Bunsen, Lord Clarendon, and his 
own chief at the Privy Council Office, Charles Qrcvillc, 
enabling him to write with authority on foreigia policy 
during the critical period from 1848 to the end of the 
Crimean War. His services assisted largely in making 
The Times the most authoritative exponent of inter- 
national policy among the journals of Europe. Bcevo 
calculated that he wrote between two and three thousand 
articles for this paper alone, and received over thirteen 
thousand pounds for them. Upon the promotion of Hir 
George Cornewall Lewis to the Cabinet early in 1855, Reeve 
was asked by Longman to edit the April number of the 
Edinhm-gh Review, to which his father had been one of 
the earliest contributors, and in the following July ho 
became the editor. He soon abandoned daily journalism. 
He had already been an occasional contributor both to the 
QwaHerly and to the Edinlmrgh Review, and he maintained 
the Whig traditions of the latter for over forty years with 
undeviating loyalty. His friendship with the Orloanist 
leaders in France survived all vicissitudes, but ho was 
appealed to for guidance by successive French ambassadors, 
and was more than once the medium of private negotiations 
between the English and French Governments. In April 
1863 he published what was perhaps the most important 
of his contributions to the Edmhwrgh — a searching review 
of Kmglake's Crimea; and in 1872 he brought out a 
selection of his Qvmt&rly and EdMwgh articles on 
eminent Frenchmen, entitled Royal arid Repuhlicom 
France, Three years later appeared the first of three 
instalments (1875, 1885, and 1887) of his edition of the 
famous Memoi/rs which Charles Greville load placed in his 
hands a few hours before his death in 1865. A jiurist 
in point of form and style, of the school of Macaulay and 
Milman, Reeve outlived his literary generation: ho had 
little in common with the views of Carlyle, Buskin, 
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iMorris, Darwin, and Spencer, and lie became eventually | 
one of the most reactionary of old Whigs. Yet he con- 
tinued to edit and upon the whole to maintain the 
reputation of the Edinhwrgh until his death, which took 
jilace at his seat of Foxholes, in Hants, on 21st October 
1895. He had been elected a member of “The Club” 
in 1861, and was made a D.C.L. by Oxford University 
in 1869, a O.B- in 1871, and a corresponding member 
of the French Institut in 1865. A striking panegyric 
was pronounced upon him by his lifelong friend, the Due 
d’Aumale, before the Academie des Sciences in November 
1895. His Memoirs wivoL Letters (2 vols., with portrait) 
were admirably edited by Prof. J. K. Laughton in 1898. 

(t. se.) 

Reeves, John Sims (1818-1900), English 
vocalist, was born at Woolwich, 26th September 1818, and 
received his musical education from his father, a musician 
in the Royal Artillery. At the age of fourteen he had 
progressed so far as to be appointed organist of North 
Cray church, and could play the oboe, bassoon, violin, 
and violoncello. In spite of these various musical gifts, 
he seems to have studied medicine for a year, but changed 
his mind when he gained his adult voice : it was at tot 
a baritone, and he made his earliest appearance at New- 
castle in 1839 in various baritone parts. He studied 
with Hobbs and T. Cooke, and, his voice having become a 
tenor, he appeared under Macready’s management at Drury 
Lane (1841-43) in subordinate tenor parts in Purcell's 
King Arthur^ Der Freischiltz^ and Ads amd Galatea^ 
when Handel's pastoral was mounted on the stage with 
Stanfield's scenery. Four years were spent in study on 
the Continent, under Bordogni in Paris and Mazzucato 
in Milan, and his d^but in Italian opera was made at the 
Scala as Edgardo in Lucia. He reappeared in London 
in May 1847, at a benefit concert for Vincent Wallace, 
and at one of the Ancient Concerts in the following month, 
his career on the English operatic stage beginning at 
Drury Lane in December 1847 in Lucia, under the con- 
ductorshij) of Hector Berlioz. In Balfe's Maid of Uonour 
he created the part of Lyonnel in the same season. In 
1848 he went to Her Majesty's Theatre, singing in Linda 
di Gha/tmwnix j and in the autumn of that year, at the 
Norwich Festival, made a great sensation in “The enemy 
said,” from Israel in Egypt, a song with which he was 
identified for many years, and in which the finest qualities 
of his ringing voice could be appreciated. From his 
first appearance at the Sacred Harmonic Society in the 
following November he was recognized as the leading 
English tenor; and in the stock oratorios, as well as in 
Costa's Eli and Naaman, the tenor parts in both of 
which were written for him, his great artistic gifts were 
at once recognized by the public. His first Handel 
Festival was that of 1857, and the effect of his wonderful 
declamation in the Crystal Palace was a main attraction 
of this and of many subsequent festivals. His retirement 
from public life, at first announced as to take place in 
1882, did not actually occur till 1891, when a farewell 
concert for his benefit was given at the Albert Hall. His 
savings were invested in an unfortunate speculation, and 
he was compelled to reappear in public for a number 
of years. As a lesson in the art of declaiming words, 
even after his voice had become a mere thread, these 
appearances were valuable to young singers, but they had 
little or no musical significance ; and that they did not 
lower the prestige he enjoyed for so long is a testimony 
to the power he had formerly exercised. He died at 
Worthing, 26th October 1900. • (j. a. f. m.) 

Reformed Episcopal Church, The, a 

small community, with branches in the United States, 


Great Britain, and Canada, was established in 1873 by Dr 
Cummins, who had just resigned his office as assistant- 
bishop of Kentucky in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. Dr Cummins (then canonically under 
suspension and unable to perform any episcopal act) con- 
secrated a bishop to assist him, and through this succession 
the Reformed Episcopal Church claims to derive historically 
valid orders. Its supreme authority is vested in a General 
Synod, in which the laity are represented. Each congrega- 
tion is self-governing. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the Church are indicated in its revised version of the 
English Prayer-Book, in which everything that might be 
construed as “ sacerdotal ” is eliminated. In Great Britain - 
and Canada it is reported that there are 35 congregations, 
with 2200 communicants, and in the United States 92 
congregations, with 9500 communicants. 

Cf. Eldbidoe, Origin, Orders, Organization, and Worship of 
E.E.C., London. Fexiodicals: Work and Worship, London. 
Emngalioal Episcopalian and Episcopal Recorder, U.S.A. 

Refriseratinigr and Ice-Making: 

Machinery^ — Refrigeration is the cooling of a body 
by the transfer of a portion of its heat to another and 
therefore a cooler body. For ordinary temperatures it is 
performed directly with water as the cooling agents especi- 
ally when well water, which usually has a temperature of 
from 52® to 55® Fahr., can be obtained. There are, how- 
ever, an increasingly large number of cases in which 
temperatures below that of any available natural cooling 
agent are required, and in these it is necessary to resort 
to machines which are capable of producing the required 
coohng effect by taking in heat at low temperatures and 
rejecting it at temperatures somewhat above that of the 
natural cooling agent, which for obvious reasons is gener- 
ally water. The function of a refrigerating machine, there- 
fore, is to abstract heat at a low temperature and reject it 
at a higher one. 

This involves the expenditure of a quantity of work W, -the 
amount in any particular case being found by the equation 
WssQg-Qi, where W is the work, expressed hy its equivalent in 
British thermal units ; Qg the quantity of heat, also in B.T.U., 
given out at the higher temperature Tg ; and Qj the heat taken in 
at the lower temperature 1\. It is evident that the dischaiged 
heat is equal to the abstracted heat Q^, plus the work expended, 
seeing that the work W, which causes the rise in temperature from 
Ti to Tg, is the thermal equivalent of the energy actually expended 
in raising the temperature to the level at which it is rejected. The 
relation then between the work expended and the actual cooling 
work performed denotes the efficiency of the process, and this is 

; but as in a perfect refrigerating machine 

the whole of the heat is taken in at the 
absolute temperature Ti, aud the whole of the heat Qg is rejected 
at the absolute temperature Tg, the heat quantities are proportional 

to the temperatures, and the expression rjj _\j^ r gives the ideal co- 
efficient of performance for a^ stated temperature range, whatever 
working substance is used. Tlxeae coefficients for a number of cases 
met with in practice are given in the following table. They show 


Table I. 


Ti. 

Temperature at 
which. Heat is 
extracted in 
Degrees Falir. 

Temperature at which Heat is x^'ected in 
Degrees Fahr. 


60“. 

60". 

70". 

SO". 

90". 

100". 

- 10 “ 

7-6 

6*4 

5*6 

5*0 

4-5 

4-1 

0 “ 

9 ‘2 

7*7 

6*6 

5*8 

6*1 

4*6 

10 “ 

11-7 

9-4 

7*8 

6-7 

6*9 

6-2 

20 “ 

16*0 

12*0 

9*6 

8*0 

6*8 

6*0 

30 “ 

24*5 

16*3 

12-2 

9*8 

8-2 

7*0 

40 “ 

50*0 

26*0 

16 -7 

12*5 

10-0 

8-3 


that in all oases the heat extracted exceeds by many times the 
heat expended. As an instance, when heat is taken in at 0^ and 


expressed by yz — ^ 
it is understood that 
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rejected at 70% a perfect refrigerating machine TTOuld abstract 6 ‘6 
times as much heat as tlie equivalent of the energy to be applied. 
If, however, the heat is to be rejected at 100% then the coefficient 
is reduced to 4*6. 

By examini’ig Table I. it will be seen how important it is to 
reduce ran^e as much as possible, in order to 

obtain the most economical results. I7o actual refrigerating 
machine does, in fact, take in heat at the exact temperature of the 
body to be cooled and reject it at the exact temperature of the 
cooling water, but, for economy in working, it is of great importance 
that the differences should he as small as possible. 

There are two distinct classes of machines used for 
refrigerating and ice-making. In the first refrigeration is 
^ produced by the expansion of atmospheric air, and in the 
second by the evaporation of a more or less volatile 
liquid. 

C oinpressed-airMa cJdnes. — A compressed-air refrigerating 
machine consists in its simplest form of three essential parts 
— a compressor, a compressed-air cooler, and an expansion 
cylinder. It is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1 in con- 
nexion with a chamber which it is keeping cool. The com- 
pressor compresses air from the room, the work it expends 



being converted into heat. The compressed air, leaving the 
compressor at the temperature Tg, passes through the cooler, 
where it is cooled by means of water, and then is admitted 
to the expansion cylinder, where it is expanded, performing 
work on the piston, to atmospheric pressure. The heat 
equivalent of the mechanical work performed on the piston 
is abstracted from the air, which is discharged at the 
temperature T^. This temperature Tj is necessarily very 
much below the temperature to be maintained in the room, 
because the cooling effect is produced by transferring heat 
from the room or its contents to the air, which is thereby 
heated. The rise ia temperature of the air in its passage 
through the room is, in fact, the measure of the cooling 
effect produced. If such a machine could be constructed 
with reasonable mechanical efficiency to compress the air 
to a temperature but slightly above ithat of the cooling 
water, and to expand the air to a temperature but slightly 
below that required to be maintained in the room, we 
should of course get a result approximating in efficiency 
somewhat nearly to the figures given in Table I. Unfor- 
tunately, however, such results cannot be obtained in 
practice, l»(aus6 the extreme lightness of the air and its 
capacity (which at constant pressure ia 
would necessitate the employment of a great 
volume, with extremely large and mechanically inefficient 
cyhnd^ and apparatus. A pound of air, representing 
about 12 mbic feet, if raised 10“ Pahr. will only take up 
about 2-4 B.T.U. Consequently to make such a machine 
mechamcally successful a comparatively small weight of air 
must be use^ and tee temperature difference increased: 
in oteCT words, the air. is discharged at a temperature very 
mute below teat to be maintained in the room. 

of working is founded on the Carnot cycle for a perfect 
heat motor, a perfect refngeratmg machine being SMply a reversed 


heat motor. Another theory involves the use of the Stirling 
regenerator, which, as is well known, was proposed in connexion 
with the Stirling heat engine. The air machine invented by 
Dr A. Kirk in 1802, and described by him in a paper on the 
“Mechanical Production of Cold” (Proc. Joist. C.E. vol. xxxviL 
1874, p. 244), is simply a reversed Stirling air engine, the air 
working in a closed cycle instead of being actually discharged into 
the room to be cooled, as is the usual practice with ordinary 
compressed-air machines. Kirk's machine was used commercially 
■with success on a fairly large scale, chiefly for ice-making, and it is 
recorded that it produced about 4 lb of ice for 1 R> of coal, lu 
1868 Mr J. Davy Postle read a paper before the Royal Society of 
Victoria, suggesting the convo 3 *aTJce of meat on board ship in n 
frozen state by means of refrigerated air, and in 1869 he showed 
by experiment bow it could be done ; but his apparatus was not 
commercially developed. In 1877 a compressed-air machine was 
designed by Mr J. J. Coleman of Glasgow, and in the early pai't 
of 1879 one of his machines was fitted on board the Anchor liner 
Circassia^ which successfully brought a cargo of chilled beef from 
America — the first importeci by the aid of refrigerating machinery, 
ice having been previously used. The first successful cargo of frozen 
mutton from Australia was also brought hy a Bell-Coleman machine 
inl879,andfromthisperiodthepratiiicalapplicationof refrigerating 
machinery in this country received a great impetus. In the Bcll- 
Goleman machine the air was cooled during compression by means 
of an injection of water, and further by being brought into contact 
irvith a shower of water. Another, perhaps the principal, feature 
was the interclianger, an apparatus whereby the compressed air was 
further cooled before expansion hy means of the comparatively cold 
air from the room in its passage to the compressor, the same air 
being used over and over again. The object of this interclianger 
was not only to cool the compressed air before expansion, but to 
condense part of the moisture in it, so reducing the quantity of ico 
or snow produced during expansion. A full description of the 
machine maybe found in a paper on “Air-Refrigerating Machinery** 
by Mr Coleman {Proc. Inst. C.E. vol. Ixviii. 1882). At tho 
prMent time the Bell- Coleman machine has practically ceased to 
exist. ^ In such compressed-air machines as are now made there iu 
no injection of water during 'compression, and the compressed air 
is cooled in a surface cooler, not by actual mixture with a showcT 
of cold water. ^ Further, though the interchaiiger is still used by 
some makers, it has been found by experience that, with properly 
constructed valves and passages in the expansion cylinder, there i.* 
no trouble from the formation of snow, when, as is the gcnorul 
practice, the same air is used over and over again, the compressor 
taking its supply from the insulated room or compartment. So 
far as the air discharged from the expansion cylinder is concerned, 
its humidity is precisely the same so long os its temperatmo and 
pressure are the same, inasmuch as when discharged from tlio 
expansion cylinder it is always in a saturated condition for that 
temperature and pressure. The manufacture of compressed-air 
machines has practically been confined to Great Britain. 

In an actual machine the air is compressed to about 66 lb 
absolute, and its teni})erature is then about 800“ Fahr. Willi 
cooling water at 60“ and without an interclianger it will enter 
the expansion cylinder at about 70% and after expansion will lo 
cooled to about (0 below zero. The power given off in expansion 
18 utilized for dnving the compressor, the balance over and above 
that restored in expansion being applied either by a steam engino 
conpica to the machine or by some other source of power. ’With 
v X X? the ideal coefficient of performance is about 1, 

but the actual coeiheiont will be about f, after allowing for tho 
losses incidental to working. Moisture, from which atmospherio 
air IS never free, exercises an important effect in tho working of 



Fjo. 2 —Compressed-Air Refrigerating Machine. 

maoliinos. _ Even when tho same air is used over 
and over again, moisture is abstraoted from the cold room audits 
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contents, and the bulk of this must be got rid of in the machines, 
either in the form of water or of ice. A steam-driven compressed- 
air machine in a simple form is shown in Fig. 2. It consists of a 
compressor A, air coolers BB, an expansion cylinder C, and a 
steam engine F. Air, drawn into the compressor at D, is com- 
pressed to about 50 Ib per square inch above the atmosphere, and 
then passed through the coolers BB, which are constructed like 
the surface condenser of a steam engine, the cooling water being 
jiumped through the tubes and the air being on the outside. 
In the coolers it loses a portion of its moisture, which is con- 
densed and runs off as water, and it then passes into the expansion 
cylinder 0, where it is cut off at about one-third of the stroke and 
expanded behind a piston, thus giving back a portion of the 
power expended in compression. The thermal equivalent of the 
))0wer given off on the piston, less an allowance for losses, is taken 
from tlie air, and the cold expanded air is discharged at E, to be 
utilized in the desired manner. The difference between the power 
expended in compression and that restored in expansion, plus the 
friction of the machine, is supplied by means of the steam engine 
F coupled to the crank-shaft. In the figure the expansion cylinder 
is placed tandem to the compressor, the two pistons being on the 
same rod. For marine purposes two complete machines are 
mounted on one bed-plate, the machines either bjaing worked 
together, or in case of accident to one, separately. They are also 
made without a steam engine, the power being applied by means 
of a belt. 

Liquid Machines. — Machines of the second class may 
conveniently be divided into three types : — (a) Those 
in which there is no recovery of the refrigerating agent, 
water being the agent employed ; they will be dealt with 
as “Vacuum machines.” (6) Those in which the agent is 
recovered by means of mechanical compression j they are 
termed “Compression machines.” (c) Those in which 
the agent is recovered by means of absorption by a 
liquid ; they are known as “ Absorption machines.” 

In the first class, since the refrigerating liquid is itself 
rejected, the only agent cheap enough to be employed is 
water. The boiling point of water varies 
macb^es. pressure ; thus at one atmosphere or 14*7 

B) per square inch it is 212“ Fahr., whereas 
at a pressure of ‘085 B> per square inch it is 32“, and at 
lower pressures there is a still farther fall in temperature. 
This property is made use of in vacuum machines. Water 
at ordinary temperature, say 60“, is placed in an air-tight 
glass or insulated vessel, and when the pressure is reduced 
by means of a vacuum pump it begins to boil, the heat 
necessary for evaporation being taken from the water 
itself. The pressure being still farther reduced, the 
temperature is gradually lowered until the freezing point 
is reached and ice formed when about one-sixth of the 
original volume has been evaporated. 

The earliest machine of this kind appears to have been made in 
1755 by Dr Cullen, who produced the vacuum by means of a 
pump alone. In 1810 Leslie combined with the air pump a vessel 
containing strong sulphuric acid for absorbing the vapour from the 
air, and is said to have succeeded in producing 1 to I4 tb of ice 
in a single operation. Carr5 later adopted the same principle. In 
1878 Windhausen patented a vacuum machine for producing ioc 
in large quantities, and in 1881 one of these machines, said to be 
capable of making about 12 tons of ice per day, was put to work 
in London. The installation was fully described by Carl Pieper 
(Trans. Soc. of JSnqinecra, 1883, p. 145j and by Dr John Hopkin- 
son (Journal hf See. ofArts^ 1882, voL xxxi. p, 20). The process, 
however, not being successful from a commercial point of view, was 
Abandoned. At the present time vacuum machines are only 
employed for domestic purposes. The hand apparatus invented 
by Mr Fleuss consists of a vacuum pump capable of reducing the 
air pressure to a fraction of a millimetre, the suction pipe of which 
is connected first with a vessel containing sulphuric acid, and 
second with the vessel containing the water to be frozen. Both 
these vessels are mounted on a rocking base, so that the acid can 
be thoroughly agitated while the mamxine is being worked. As 
soon as the pump has sufficiently exhausted the air from the 
vessel containing the water, vapour is rapidly given off and is 
absorbed by the acid until sufficient heat nas been abstracted to 
bring about the desired reduction in temperature, the acid becom- 
ing heated by the absorption of water vapour, while the water 
freezes. The small Fleuss machine will produce about IJ Tb of 
ice in one operation of 20 minutes. Iced water in a carafe for 
drinking purposes can be produced in about three minutes. The 


acid vessel holds 9 lb of acid, and nearly 3 ib of ice can be 
made for each 1 Ib of acid before the acid has become too weak 
to do further duty. Another machine, which can be easily 
worked by a boy, will produce 20 to 30 Ib of ice in one hour, and 
is perhaps the largest size practicable with this method of freez- 
ing. The temperature attainable depends on the strength and 
condition of the sulphuric acid ; ordinarily it can be reduced 
to zero Fahr., and temperatures 20“ lower have frequently been 
obtained. 

Though prior to 1834 several suggestions had been 
made with regard to the production of ice and the cooling 
of liquids by the evaporation of a more 
volatile liquid than water, the first machine 
actually constructed and put to work was 
made by John Hague in that year from the desig-s 
of Jacob Perkins (Journal of Soc. of ArtSj 1882, vol. 
xxxi. p. 77). This machine, though neverused commerci- 
ally, is the parent of all modern compression machines. 
Perkins in his patent specification states that the volatile 
fluid is hy preference ether. In 1856 and 1857 James 
Harrison of Geelong, Victoria, patented a machine em- 
bodying the same principle as that of Perkins, but worked 
out in a much more complete and practical manner. It 
is stated that these machines were first made in New 
South Wales in 1859, but the first Harrison machine 
adopted successfully for manufacturing purposes was 
applied in the year 1861 for cooling oil in order to extract 
the paraffin. In Harrison’s machine the agent used was 
ether (C2Hg)20. Improvements were made by Siebe and 
Company, of London, and a considerable number of ether 
machines both for ice-making and refrigerating pur^DOses 
were supplied by that firm and others up to the yeax 1880, 
In 1870 the subject of refrigeration was investigated by 
Professor Carl Linde of Munich, who was the first to con- 
sider the question from a thermodynamic point of view. 
He dealt with the coefficient of performance as a common 
basis of comparison for all machines, and showed that the 
comi)ression vapour machine more nearly reached the 
theoretic maximum than any other (JBayerisches Industrie 
und Gewerhehlatty 1870 and 1871). Linde also examined 
the physical properties of various liquids, and after 
making trials with methylic ether in 1872, built his first 
ammonia compression machine in 1873. Since then the 
ammonia compression machine has been most widely 
adopted, though the carbonic acid machine, also com- 
pression, which was first made in 1880 from Linde’s 
designs, has of late years been used to a considerable 
extent. 

A diagram of a vapour compression machine is shown in Fig. 3. 
There are three principal parts, a refrigerator or evaporator, a 
compression pump, and a condenser. The refrigerator, which 
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consists of a coil or series of coils, is connected to the auction side 
of tho i»ump. and the delivery from the pump is connected to the 
condenser, which is generally of somewhat similar construction to 
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tlie refrigerator. The condenser and refrigerator are coimected 
by a pipe in which is a valve named the regulator. Outside the 
refrigerator coils is the air, brine, or other substance to be cooled, 
and outside the condenser is the cooling medium, which, as 
previously stated, is cenerplly water. The refrigerating liquid 
(ether, sulphur Jioxidi-, anhydroi.'! ammonia, or carbonic acid) 
passes from the bottom of the" condenser through the regulating 
valve into the refrigerator in a continuous stream. The pressure 
in the refrigerator being reduced by the pump and maintained at 
such a degree as to give the required boiling point, which is of 
course always lower than the temperature outside the coils, heat 
passes from the substance outside, through the coil surfaces, and 
is taken up by the entering liquid, which is converted into vapour 
at the temperature Ti. The vapours thus generated are drawn 
into tlie pump, compressed, and discharged into the condenser at 
the temj)erature T3, which is somewhat above that of the cooling 
w'ater. Heat is transfeired from the compressed vapour to the 
cooling water and the vapour is converted into a liquid, which 
collects at the bottom and returns by the regulating valve into the 
refrigerator. As heat is both taken in and discharged at constant 
temperature during the change in physical state of the agent, a 
vapour compression machine must approach the ideal much more 
nearly than a compressed-air machine, in which there is no change 
of state. 

This will be seen by taking as an example a case in which the 
cold room is to he kept at 10“ Pahr., the cooling water being at 
60“. Under these conditions, the actual evaporating temperature 
Tj, in a well - constructed ammonia compression machine, after 
allowing for the differences necessary for the exchange of heat, 
would be about 5“ below zero, and the discharge temperature T2, 
would be about 70®. An ideal machine, working between 6® below 
zero and 70® above, has a coefficient of about 6 1, or more than 6 
times that of an ideal compressed-air machine of usual construction 
to’ perform the same useful cooling work. 

A vapour compression machine does not, however, work precisely 
in the reversed Carnot cycle, inasmuch as the fall in temperature 
between the condenser and the refrigerator is not produced, nor is 
it attempted to be produced, by the adiabatic expansion of the 
agent, but results from the evaporation of a portion of the liquid 
itself. In other words, the liquid refrigerating agent enters the 
refrigerator at the condenser temperature and introduces heat which 
has to be taken up by the evaporating liquid before any useful 
refrigerating effect can ho performed. The extent of this loss is 
determined by the relation between the liquid heat and the latent 
heat of vaporization at the refrigerator temperature. If r represents 
the latent heat of the vapour, and ^2 and g^i the amounts of heat 
contained in the liquid at the respective temperatures of Tg and 
T^ then the loss from the heat cai*ried from the condenser into the 

refrigerator is shown by and the useful refrigerating effect 

produced in the refrigerator is Assuming, as in the 

previous example, that Tg is 70® Falir,, and that Tj is 5® bdow 
zero, the results for various refrigerating agents are as follows : — 


Table II. 



Latent 

Heat. 

r 

Liquid 

Heat. 

Net Be- 
frigeration. 

r-(q2-3i) 

Proportion 
of Loss. 

(73-31 

r 

Anhydrous ammonia 

590*9 

67-6 

623-4 

•110 

Sulphurous acid 

173 T 

27-3 

145-8 

•157 

Oarbonic acid . 

119-9 

42-6 

77-3 

•351 


The results show that the loss is least in the case of anhydrous 
ammonia and greatest in the case of carbonic acid. At higher 
condenser temperatures the results are even much more favourable 
to ammonia. As the critical temperature (88 ’4® Fahr.) of carbonic 
acid is approached the value of r becomes less and less and the 
refrigerating effect is much reduced. "When the critical point is 
reached the value of r disappears altogether and a carbonic acid 
machine becomes dependent for its refrigerating effect on the re- 
duction in temperature produced in the expansion of carbonic acid 
from the condenser pressure to that in the refrigerator. The ab- 
straction of heat does not then take place at constant; temperature. 
The vapour enters the refrigerator at a temperature much below 
that of the substance to be cooled, and whatever cooling effect is 
produced is brought about hy the superheating of the vapour, the 
result being that above the critical point of carbonic acid the dif- 
ference Tg - T^ is much increased and the efficiency of the machine 
is reduced. The critical , temperature of anhydrous ammonia is 
about 266® Fahr., which is of counse never approached in the ordi- 
nary working of refrigerating machines. Some of the principal 
physical properties of sulphurous acid, anhydrous ammonia, and 
carbonic acid are given in Tables IIL, IV., and V. 


Table III. — Ledoux's Table for ScUurated Sulphur Dioxide 
Vapour (SO2). 


t 

Temp, of 
Ebullition. 
Legs. Fahr. 

Vapour-tension 
in Pounds per 
sq. in. 
Absolute. 

a 

Heat of Liquid 
from S2“ Fahr. 

B.T.U. 

r 

Latent Heat of 
Evaporation. 
B.T.U, 

% 

Volume of 
one Pound 
of Saturated 
Vapour. 
Cub. ft. 

-22 

5-646 

-19-55 

176-98 

13-168 

-13 

7-252 

-16-31 

174-94 

10-268 

- 4 

9-303 

-13-05 

172-91 

8-122 

5 

11-803 

- 9-79 

170-82 

6-504 

14 

14*789 

- 6*85 

168-75 

5-254 

23 

18*544 

- 3*26 

166-63 

4-293 

32 

22-468 

0-00 

164-47 

3-540 

41 

27*445 

3-27 

162-39 

2-931 

50 

33-275 

6*55 

160-24 

2-451 

59 

39-958 

9*83 

158-08 

2-066 

68 

47*637 

18-10 

155*89 

1-746 

77 

66*311 

16-38 

153-67 

1-490 

86 

66*407 

19-69 

151-49 

1-266 

95 

77*641 

22-99 

149-27 

1*089 

104 

90*297 

26-28 

147-02 

0*913 


Table IV. — Mollier*s Table for Saturaied Auh^drous Ammcniia 
Vapour (NHg). 


t 

Temp, of 
Ebullition. 
Begs. Falir. 

Vapour-tension 
in Pounds per 
sq. in. 
Absolute. 

q 

Heat of Liquid 
from 32* Fahr. 
B.T.U. 

r 

Latent Heat of 
Evaporation. 
B.T.U. 

u 

Volume of 
one Pound 
of Saturated 
Vapour. 
Cub. ft. 

-40 

10 ’238 

-60*048 

600-00 

25-630 

-31 

13-324 

-53-064 

597-24 

20-120 

-22 

16-920 

-45-918 

695*08 

15-971 

-13 

21-472 

-38-646 

693*00 

12-783 

- 4 

27-000 

-31-212 

590*00 

10-316 

5 

33-701 

-23-634 

586-82 

8-394 

14 

41-522 

-^15-894 

581-00 

6-888 

23 

60-908 

- 8-028 

676*00 

5-703 

32 

61-857 

0-000 

571-00 

4-742 

41 

74-513 

8-172 

562*50 

3-973 

50 

89-159 

16-506 

655-48 

3-864 

59 

105-939 

'24-966 

650-00 

2-851 

68 

124-994 

33-588 

641*00 

2-435 

77 

146-908 

42-354 

531*00 

2-098 

86 

170-782 

51-282 

623-00 

1-810 

95 

197-800 

60-336 

512-50 

1-570 

104 

227-662 

69-652 

501-50 

1-361 


Table V. — Mollier's Table for Saturated Carbon Dioxide 
Vapour (CO3). 


t 

Temp, of 
Ebullition. 
Begs. Fahr. 

Vapour-tension 
in Pounds per 
sq. in. 
Absolute. 

Heat o^Liquld 
from 32“ Fahr. 
B.T.U. 

r 

Latent Heat of 
Evaporation, 
B.T.U. 

u 

Volumo of 
one Pound 
of Satumted 
■Vapom*. 
Cub. 11. 

-22 

213-345 

-24-80 

126-72 

■•ncr> 

-13 

248-903 

-21*06 

123-25 

*3508 

- 4 

288-727 

-17-19 

119-43 

-2964 

5 

334-240 

-13-17 

115-25 

•2516 

14 

885 -448 

- 9-00 

110-65 

*2114 

23 

440-913 

- 4-63 

105-63 

•1778 

32 

603-497 

0-00 

99-81 

•1490 

41 

673-187 

4*93 

93-36 

•1233 ■ 

50 

649-991 

10*28 

85-98 

•1025 

59 

733-906 

16*22 

77-40 

•082 

68 

826-356 

23*08 

66-47 

*0626 

77 

930-184 

81*63 

61-80 

•0449 

86 

1039-701 

45-45 

27-00 

'0208 

87-8 

1062-458 

51*61 

16-12 

•0112 

88-43 

1070-991 

69*24 

0-00 

0*00 


The action of a vapour compression machine is shown in Fig* 4. 
Liquid at the condenser temperature being introduced into the re- 
frigerator through the regulating valve, a small portion evaporates 
and reduces the remaining liquid to the temperature Tj. This 
is shown by the curve AB, and is the useless work repre- 
sented by the expression Evaporation then continues at 

r 

the constant temperature T, abstracting heat from tlio suhstanoe 
outside the refrigerator as shown by the line BC, Tho vapour 
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Fig. 4. — Action of Vapour 
’ Compression Machine. 


is then compressed along the line CD to the temperature To, when, 
by the action of the cooling water in the condenser, heat is 

absti’acted at constant tempera- 
ture and the vapour condensed 
along the line DA. Fig. 6 shows 
a complete ammonia compression 
machine applied to the cooling of 
a liq[uid such as water or brine. 
B is the refrigerator, consisting 
of a series of iron or steel coils 
placed inside a tank containing 
the liq[uid to be cooled, the liquid 
ammonia being admitted to the coils through a regulating valve. 
The compressor D draws otf the vapour through the pipe C and 
compresses into the condenser F, the compressed vapour first 
passing through vessel E to separate any oil that may be held in 
suspension by the ammonia. The condenser is constructed on the 
same line? as the refrigerator, the cooling water being contained in 
the tank. A pipe takes the liquid from the bottom of the con- 
denser coil to, the regulating valve. A steam engine placed along- 
side the compressor supplies the necessary driving power, but the 
compressor may be driven by a belt or in any other convenient 
manner. The condenser is often made up of a series of coils 
without a tank, the cooling water falling over the coils into a col- 
lecting tray below ; and this form is perhaps the most convenient 
for ordinary use, as it affords great facilities for inspection and 
painting^ A compression machine using carbonic acid may be 
constructed on precisely the same lines as an ammonia machine, 
due allowance being made for the increased working pressures. In 
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the case of ammonia, copper and copper alloys must be avoided, 
though fof carbonic acid tney are not objectionable. 

The compression of ammonia is sometimes caiTied out on what 
is known' as the Linde or ‘'wet” system, and sometimes on the 
“ dry ” system. When wet compression is used the regulating 
valve is opened to such an extent that a little more liquid is passed 
than can be evaporated iu the refrigerator. This liquid enters the 
compressor with the vapour, and is evaporated there, the heat 
taken up preventing the rise in temperature during compression 
which would otherwise take place. The compressed vapour is dis- 
charged at a temperature but little above that of the cooling water. 
With dry compression, vapour alone is drawn into the compressor, 
and 'the temperature rises to as much as 180 or 200 degrees. 
Besides being more economical in working, wet compression possesses 
practical advantages in keeping the working parts of the compressor 
cool, and it also gredtly facilitates the regulation of the liquid, 
to ensure the full duty of the apaohine being continuously per- 
formed. Some makers use a compression intermediate between 
the two systems. Very exact comparative trials have been made 
by Prof. Schroeter and cithers with compression machines using 
sulphur dioxide and ammonia. The results are published in 
Vergleichende <m KdltemascJimm, by M. Schroeter, 

Munioh^ 1890, and in Kos. 32 and 51 of JBcuyeriscTies hfidvbstrie 
vmd G^erlellaUf 1892. Some of the results obtained by Prof. 
Schroeter in 1893 with an ordinary brine cooling machine on the 
Linde ammonia system are given in the following table. 


Table YI. 


Temperature reduction in 
refrigerator. Begs. Fabr. 

42-S to 3r*4 

23 -4 to 23 

14 to 8-6 

-0-4to-5-S 

I.H.P. in steam cylinder . 

is-ro 

16-48 

15-29 

14-25 

I.H.P. in compressor 

14-32 

14-3 

13-54 

11-08 

Pressure in refrigerator 
in pounds per sq. inch 
above atmosphere . 

45-2 

32-6 

19 -S 

9-9 

Pressure in condenser in 
pounds per sq. inch above 
atmosphere 

116-0 

116-0 

110-0 

108-0 

Heat absiuacted in re- 
frigerator. B.T.U. per hr. 

842192 

263400 

1715x6 

121218 

Heat rejected in con- 
denser. B.T.U. per hour 

3775Gr 

301200 

214347 

138594 


The principle of the absorption process is chemical’ or 
physical rather than mechanical ; it depends on the fact 
that many vapours of low boiling-point are 
readily absorbed in water, and can be separated 
again by the application of heat. In its simplest 
form an absorption machine consists of two iron vessels 
connected together by a bent pipe. One of these 
contains a mixture of ammonia and water, which on the 
application of heat gives off a mixed vapour containing a 
large proportion of ammonia, a liquid containing but little 
ammonia being left behind. In the second vessel, which 
is placed in cold water, the vapour rich in ammonia is 
condensed under pressure. To produce refrigeration the 
operation is reversed. On allowing the weak liquor to 
cool to normal temperature, it becom.es greedy of ammonia 
(at 60“ Eahr. at atmospheric pressure water will absorb 
about 760 times its own volume of ammonia vapour), and 
this produces an evaporation from the liquid in the vessel 
previously used as a condenser. This liquid, containing a 
large proportion of ammonia, gives off vapour at a low 
temperature and therefore becomes a refrigerator, abstract- 
ing heat from water or any surrounding body. When the 
ammonia is evaporated the operation as described must 
be again commenced. Such an apparatus is not much 
used now. Larger and more elaborate machines were 
made by Carre in France; but no very high degree of 
perfection was arrived at, owing to the impossibility of 
getting an anhydrous product of distillation. In 1867 
llees Keece, taking advantage of the fact that two 
vapours of different boiling-points, when mixed, can be 
separated by means of fractional condensation, brought out 
an absorption machine in which the distillate was very 
nearly anhydrous. By means of vessels termed the 
analyser and the rectifier, the bulk of the water was 
condensed at a comparatively high temperature and run 
back to the generator, while the ammonia passed into a 
condenser, and there assumed the liquid form under the 
pressure produced by the heat in the generator and the 
cooling action of water circulating outside the condenser 
I tubes. 

I Fig. 6 is a diagram of an absorption apparatus. The ammonia 
vapour given otf in the refrigerator is absorbed by a cold weak 
solution of ammonia and water in the absorber, and the strong 
I liquor is pumped back into the generator through an interchanger 
through T^ich also the weak hot liquor from the generator passes on 
its way to the absorber. In this way the strong liquor is heated 
before it enters the generator, and the weak liquor is cooled before 
it enters the absorber. The generator being heated by means of a 
steam coil, ammonia vapour is driven off at such a pressure as to 
cause its condensation in the condenser. From the condenser it 
passes into the refrigerator through a reflating valve in the usual 
manner. The process is continuous, and is identical with that of 
the compression machine, with the exception of the return from 
the temperature T^ to the temperature T 2 which is brought about 
by the direct application of heat instead of by means of mechanical 
compression. With the same temperature range, however, the 
same amount of heat has to be acquired in both cases, though from 
the nature of the process the actual amount of heat demanded irom 
the steam is mnori neater in tne absorption system than in the 
compression. This is chiefiy due to the fact that in the former the 
heat of vaporization acquired in the refrigerator is rejected in the 
absorber, so that the whole heat of vaporization has to be supplied 
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again by the steam in the generator. In the latter the vapour 
ses direct from the refrigerator to the pump, and power has to 
expended merely in raising the temperature to a sufficient 
degree to enable condensation to occur at the temperature of the 
cooling water. On the other hand, a great advantage is gained in 
the absorption machine by using the direct heat of the steam, 
without hrst converting it into mechanical work, for in this way its 



Fio. 6.~Absorption Apparatus. 


latent heat of vaporization can be utilized by condensing the steam 
in the coils and letting it escape in the form of water. Each 
ound of steam can thus be made to give up some 950 units of 
eat ; while in a steam engine only about 160 units are utilized in 
the steam cylinder per pound of steam, and in addition allowance 
has to be made for mechanical inefficiency. In the absorption 
machine the cooling water has to take up about twice as much 
heat as in the compression system, owing to the ammonia being 



Fio. 7.— Modem Absorption Appaiatos. 

twiM liquefied --namely, once in tbe absorber and once in the 
condenser. It is usual to pass the cooling water first through the 
condenser and, then through the absorber. 

^e absorption machine is not s|^ economical as the compression, 
but an actual comparison between the two systems is difficult to 
make. Information on this head is given in papers read by Dr 
I^de and by Professor Ewing before, the Society of Arts (JouttuH 
of the Society of Arts, vol. xlii. 1894, p. 822, and Society of 


Arts 1897 Howard Lectures, January, February, and March 1897). 
The heat to be expended in the generator must at least equal the 
heat of absorption, plus the latent heat rejected in the condenser, 
plus the heat for superheating the vapours so as to give the 
pressure required for condensation. A modern absorption apparatus 
as applied to the cooling of liquids is shown in Fig. 7. A is the 
generator containing the coils, to which steam is supplied from an 
ordinary boiler not shown ; B is the analyser ; C, the rectifier ; D, 
the condenser, which is shown of the open type ; £, the refrigerator 
or cooler, in which the nearly anhydrous ammonia obtained in the 
condenser is allowed to evaporate ; F, the absorber, through which 
weak liquor from the generator continually flows and absorbs the 
anhydrous vapour produced in the refrigerator ; and G, the pump 
for forcing the strong liquor produced in the absorber back 
through the economizer, H, into the analyser, where, meeting 
with steam from the generator, the ammonia is again driven off, 
the process being thus carried on continuously. Sometimes an 
additional vessel is employed for heating the strong liquor by 
means of the exhaust steam from the engine driving the ammonia 
pump. Absorption machines are also made without a pump for 
returning the strong liquor to the generator. In these cases they 
work intennittently. In some machines the same vessel is used 
alternately as a generator and absorber, while in others, in order 
to minimize the loss of time, two vessels are provided which can 
he used alternately as generators and absorbers. 

Application . — Apart from tbe economical working of 
tbe macbine itself, whatever system may be adopted, it is 
of importance that cold once produced sbonld not J)e wasted, 
and it is therefore necessary to use some form of insulation 
to protect tbe vessels in which liquids are being cooled, or 
the rooms or ships’ holds in which the freezing or storage 
processes are being carried on. Such insulation generally 
consists of materials such as charcoal, silicate cotton, 
granulated cork, small pumice, hair -felt, sawdust, <fec., 
held between layers of wood or brick, and forming a 
more or less heat-tight box. There is no recognized 
standard of insulation. For a cold store to be erected 
inside a brick or stone building, and to be maintained 
at an internal temperature of from 18“ to 20“ Fahr., 
a usual plan is shown in Fig. 8. The same insula- 
tion is used for the floors and ceilings, except that the 



Fig. 8.— Insulation of a Cold Store. " 


wearing surface of the floor is generally made thicker 
than the inside lining of the sides. Should the walls or 
floor be damp, waterpoof paper is added. Granulated 
cork has practically the same insulating properties as 
silicate cotton, and the same thicknesses may be used. 
About 10 inches of flake charcoal and vegetable silica, or 
11 of small pumice, are required to give the same i>ro-‘ 
tection as 7 inches of silicate cotton. In Germany cork 
bricks are largely used; these are made of granulated 
cork and some binding material, and they measure about 
10 inches x4:|x2f inches thick. For temperatures of 
about 35“ F£^r. two courses of these bricks axe laid 
against the wall of the building, and finished off on the 
inside with cement. For 20“ three courses are used. The 
floors are similarly covered, and the bricks are protected 
by concrete or in some other manner according to the 
nature of the traffic on them. For lager-beer cellars and 
fermenting rooms, for bacon-curing cellars, and for similar 
purposes, brick walls with single or double air spaces 
are used, and sometimes a space filled with silicate 
cotton.^ In Australia and New Zealand pumice, which is 
found in enormous quantities in the latter country, to - kes 
the place of charcoal and silicate cotton. In Canada air 
spaces are largely used either alone or in cozubinatioXL 
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■with silicate cotton or planer shavings. The air spaces, 
two or three in number, are formed between two layers of 
tongued and grooved wood, and the total thickness of the 
insulation is about the same as when silicate cotton alone 
is used. On board ship up to the present time charcoal has 
been almost entirely employed, but lately several vessels have 
been insulated with silicate cotton. The charcoal is either 
placed directly up to the skin of the vessel, and kept in 
place by a double lining of wood inside, in which case a 
thickness of about 10 inches is used, or it is placed 
between two layers of wood. With an air space, about 6 
inches of flake charcoal is employed for the insulation of 
ships’ holds, but for deck-houses and other parts exposed 
to the sun the thickness must be greater. A layer of 
sheet zinc or tin has frequently to be used as protection 
from rats. Given a certain allowable heat transmission, 
the principal points to be considered in connexion with 
insulation are, flrst cost, durability, weight, and space 
occupied, the two last named being specially important 
factors on board ship. No exact rules can be laid down, 
as the conditions vary so greatly ; and though experiments 
have been made to determine the actual heat conduction 
of various materials per unit of surface, thickness, and 
temperatmre difference, the experience of actual practice is 
at present the only accepted guide. 


Compressed-air machines discharge the cold air direct into the 
insulated room or hold, a snow box being generally provided close 
to the outlet of the expansion cylinder to catch the snow and 
congealed oil. The air is distributed by means of wood air trunks 
with openings controlled by slides, and similar trunks are pro- 
vided in connexion with the suction of the compressor to conduct 
the air back to the machine. With machines of the compression 
and absorption system, the rooms are either cooled by means of 
cold pipes or surfaces placed in them, or by a circulation of air cooled 
in an apparatus separated £rom the rooms. The cold pipes may be 
direct-expansion pipes in which the liquid ammonia evaporates, 
or they may be pipes or walls through which circulates an 
uncongealable brine previously cooled to the desired temperature. 
The pipes are placed on the ceilings or walls, according to circum- 
stances, but they must be arranged so as to induce a circulation 
of air throughout the compartment and ensure every part being 
cooled. With what is termed the air circulation system the air is 
generally circulated by means of a fan, being drawn from the 
rooms through ducts, passed over a cooler, and returned again to 
the rooms by other ducts. In some coolers the cooling surfaces 
consist of direct-expansion pipes placed in clusters of convenient 
form ; in others brine pipes are used ; in others there is a shower of 
cold brine, and in some cases combinations of cold pipes and brine 
showers. Whether pipes in the rooms or air circulation give the 
best results is to some extent a matter of opinion, but at the 
present time the tendency is decidedly in favour of air circulation, 
at any rate for general cold storage purposes. Whichever system 
be adopted, it is important for economical reasons that ample 
cooling surface be allowed, and that aU surfaces be kept clean and 
active, to make the difference between the temperature of the 
evaporating liquid and the rooms as small as possible. Small 
surfaces reduce first cost, but involve higher wor^g expenses by 
T 

increasing the value of , and thus demanding more energy, 
J.2 “ -i-i 

and consequently more fuel to effect the given result than if larger 
surfaces were employed. 

Liquids are generally cooled in a refrigerator similar to that 
shown in Fig. 5 , entering the tank at the top and passing off at 
the bottom. 


The general arrangement of an ice factory for producing can ice 
is shown in Fig. 9. The water to be frozen is contained in 
galvanized or terned steel moulds suspended in a tank filled to the 
proper level with brine maintained at the desired temperature. 
The moulds are frequently arranged in frames, so that by means of 
an overhead crane one complete row is lifted at a time. When the 
water is frozen the moulds are dipped in a tank containing warm 
water, and on being tijjped the blooks of ice fall out. Ordinary 
water contains air, and ice made from it is generally opaque, due 
to the inclusion of numerous small air-huhbles. To produce dear 
ice the water must be agitated during the freezing process, or 
previously boiled to get rid of the air. Distilled water is frequently 
used, as well as the water produced by the condensation of the 
steam from the engine, which of course must be thoroughly purified 
and filtered. It should be noted, however, that with an ice- 
making plant of moderate size and a steam engine of good con- 


struction the weight of steam used will not nearly equal the weight 
of ice produced, so that the difference must be made up either by 
distillation, wMch is a costly process, or by ordinary water. Can 
ice is usually made in blocks weighing 56, 112, or 224 Ib, and 
from 4 to 8 inches thick. For cell ice ordinary water is used, 
agitated during freezing. The cells are flat and constructed of 
galvanized iron, so as to form a hollow space of about 2 inches in 
width, through which cold brine is circulated by a pump. They 
are placed vertically in a tank, the distance between them being 
from 8 to 14 inches, according to the thickness of the ice to be 
produced. The tank is filled with water, which is kept in 
agitation by means of a reciprocating paddle or piston ; in this 
way the air escapes, and with proper care a block of great trans- 
parency is produced. To thaw it off warm brine is circulated 
through the cells. A usual size for cell ice is 4 feet by 3 feet by 




Fig. 9 — General Arrangement of an Ice Factory. 

1 foot mean thickness, the weight being about 6 cwts. If perfectly 
transparent ice is required, the two sides of the block are not 
allowed to join up, and it is then called plate ice, which is often 
made in very large blocks, afterwards divided by saws or steam 
cutters. In such cases the evaporation of the ammonia or other 
refrigerating liquid generally takes place in the cells themselves, 
the brine being dispensed with. With a well-constructed can 
ice-plant of say 25 tons c^aci^ per day, from 15 to 16 tons of ico 
should be made in Great Hiitain to a ton of best steam coal For 
cell and plate ice the production is considerably below this, and 
the first cost of the plant is much greater than that for can ice. 

Fig. 10 shows an arrangement of cold storage on land, refrigerated 
on the air circulation system. The insulated rooms, on two floors, 
are approached by corridors, so as to exclude external air, which if 
allowed to enter would deposit moisture upon the goods. The air 
cooler is placed at the end, and the air is distributed by means of 
wood duots furnished with slides for regulating the temperature 
of the rooms which are insulated according to the method 
shown in Fig. 9. In some cases, instead of the entrance being at 
the sides or ends, it is at the top, all goods being raised to the 
top floor in Iffts and lowered by lifts into the rooms. With ^od 
machinery the cost of raising is not great, and is probably equalled 
by the saving in refrigeration, since the rooms hold the hea^ cold 
air as a glass holds water. 

Large passenger vessels and yachts are now |eii6rally fitted with 
refrigera&g machiner^r for Reserving provisions, cooling water 
and wine, and making ice. Usually ^o insulated comparfxnents 
are provided, one for frozen meats at about 20^ Fahr., and one for 
vegetables, &;c., at about 40". They have a cecity of from 1500 
to 3000 cubic feet, according to the number of passmigera carried, 
and they are generally cooled by means of brine {upes, though direct 
expansion and air circulation are sometimes adopted. A passenger 
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vessel requires from 2 to 4 cwts. of ice per day. On battle-ships 
and cruisers the British Admiralty use small compressed-air 
machines for ice-making, the present standard being a produc- 
tion of 80 Ib of ice per day, wthout provision rooms. A modern 
frozen meat cariying vessel will accommodate as much as 120,000 
carcases, partly sheep and partly lambs, requiring a hold capacity 
of about 300,000 cubic feet. In some vessels both fore and aft 
holds and *tween decks are insulated. Lloyd’s Committee now- 
issue' certificates for refrigerating installations, if constructed 
according to their rales, and most modern cargo-carrying vessels 
have their refrigerating machinery classed at Lloyd’s. In the meat 
trade between the River Plate, the United States, Canada, and 




Great Britain, ammonia or carbonic acid machines are now ex- 
clusively used, but for the Australian and iNew Zealand frozen 
meat trade compressed-air machines are still to some extent 
adopted. The holds of meat - carrj^g vessels are refrigerated 
either by cold air circulation or by brine pipes. 

Though the adoption of refrigerating and ice-making machinery 
for industrial purposes practically dates from the year 1880, the 
manufacture of these machines has already assumed very great pro- 
portions ; indeed, in no branch of mechanical engineering, with the 
exception of electrical machinery, has there been so remarkable a 
development in recent years. The sphere of application is extend- 
ing year by year,^ The cooling of residential and public buildings 
in not countries is yet untouched, the manufacture of ice and the 
preservation of perishable foods (apart from the frozen meat trade) 
have in many countries hardly received serious * consideration, 
while in breweries, dairies, margarine works, and many other 
industries there is a large and increasing field for refrigerating 
and icQ-making machineiy. 

For further information reference may be made to the following : 
SiBBEL- Gompeind, of MecJumical Refrigeraiion. Chicago. — Bed- 
wood. Theoretical and Tractdcod Ammonia BefHgercdion. New 
York. — STEPHAJiTSK.Y. PtcMcoI Muimi/ng of an Ice <md Hefriger- 
PlaTvt, Boston. — ^Lbdotjx. Ice-Making Machines, New York. 
— ^Wallis- Ta'ylor. Befrigerating a/nd Ice-Mahmg MaM/ncs. 

London. — ^Bttohie Lease. BefHgeraMng Machinery, London. — 
Db VoLsoN* Wood. Thermod/ynamics, SeaJt Motors amd Befriger- 
aim^ Machinery, New York. — ^Linde. KaUeerzeugungsmasMne 
Leadkon der gesamten TedhniTc, — Behkend. JEis %md Kdl- 

teerzesigwngs Masdwne/n, Halle. — ^Db Mabchena. Momjpressumc 
KdUerrutct^men, Halle. — Hans Lorenz. Meuere KiM- 
rmcMnen. Munich. — Theodore Koller- IHe Kdltmmd/iistrie, 
Vienna. — Yoorhees. Ind/icaUng the Befrigeratmg Marine, 

Chicago. — Norman Selfe. Matddnery for Bcfrigeration, 
Chicago. B, L.) 

Refireneration of Lost Parts.— A loss and 

reneTs^ of living material, either continual or periodical, 
is a familiar occurrence in the tissues of higher 
The surface of the human the inner lining of the 
mouth and respiratory organs, the blood corpuscles, the 
ends^ of the nails, and many other portions of tissues are 
continuously being destroyed and replaced. The hair of 
many mammals, the feathers of birds, the epidermis of I 
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reptiles, and the horns of stags are shed and rej)laced 
periodically. In these normal cases the regeneration 
dejjends on the existence of special formative layers or 
groups of cells, and must be regarded in each case as a 
special adaptation, with individual limitations and pecu- 
liarities, rather than as a mere exhibition of the funda- 
mental power of growth and reproduction displayed by 
living substance. Many tissues, even in the highest 
. animals, are cajjable of rejilacing an abnormal loss of sub- 
stance. Thus in mammals, jjortions of muscular tissue, of 
epithelium, of bone, and of nerve, after accidental destruc- 
tion or removal, may be renewed. The characteristic 
feature of such cases ajDj^ears to be, in the higher animals 
at any rate, that lost cells are replaced only from cells of the 
same morphological order — epiblastic cells from the epiblast, 
mesoblastic from the mesoblast, and so forth. The process 
is in direct relation to the general power of growth and 
reproduction possessed by protoplasm, and is regarded by 
pathologists as the consequence of “removal of resist- 
ances, to growili.” It is much less common in the tissues 
of higher plants, in which the adult cells have usually lost 
the power of reproduction, and in which the regeneration 
of lost parts is rei3laced by a very extended capacity for 
budding. Still, more complicated reproductions of lost 
parts occur in many cases, and are more difficult to under- 
stand. 

Fraisse has shown that in Amphibia the entire epidermis, to- 
gether with the slime-glands and the integumentary sense-organs, 
is regenerated by the epidermic cells in the vicinity of the defect. 
The whole limb of a Salamander or a Triton will gi'ow again and again 
after amputation. Similar renewal is either, rarer or more difficult in 
the case of Siren and Proteus. In frogs regeneration of amputated 
limbs does not take place. Chelonians, crocodiles, and snakes are 
unable to regenerate lost parts to any extent, while lizards and 
geckoes possess the capacity in a high dogi'oe. The capacity is 
absent almost completely in birds and mammals. In coelfeutorates, 

I W'orms, and tunioates the power is exhibited in a very varying extent. 

' In Hydra, Nais, and Lumbriculiis, after transverse sootiou, each 
part may complete the whole animal. In most worms the greater, 
and in particular the anterior part, will giw a new i)OBterior i)art, 
but the separated posterior portion dies. In Hydra, sagittal and 
horizontal amputations result in the completion of the separated 
parts. In worms such operations result in death, which no doubt 
may be a mere consequence of the more severe w’ound. Extremely 
intei’esting instances of regeneration are what are called “ Hetoro- 
morphoses,” where the removed part is replaced by a dissimilar 
structure. The tail of a lizard, grown after amputation, diff’ers iu 
structure from the normal tail ; the spinal cord is replaced by an 
epithelial tube which gives off no nerves ; the vortobrm are reidaeed 
by an unsegmented cartilaginous tube, Loob produced many 
heteromorphoses on lower animals. He lopped off the polyp head 
and the pedal disc of a Tubularia, and supported the lopped stem 
in an inverted position in the sand ; the oiiginal pedal end, now 
superior, gave rise to a now polyp head, while the neetk-ond, on 
regeneration, formed a jjodal disc. In Cerianthus, a sea-anemone, 
and in Cione, an aaoidian, regeneration after his oj)eratioiiH 
resulted in the formation of new mouth-openings in abnormal 
places, surrounded by elaborate structures characteristic of normal 
mouths. 

It appears that, in the same fashion as more simply organized 
animals display a capacity for roproduotion of lost jjarts grtfator 
than that of higher animals, so embryos and embryonic? stmetures 
generally have a higher pow’or of renewal than that displayed by 
the corresponding adult organs or organisms. Moreover, exx)ori- 
mental work on the young stages of organisms has' revealed a 
very striking series of phenomena, similar to the hoteromoriffioHCH 
in adult tissues, but more extended in range. Brioseh, O. Hertwig, 
and others, by separating the segmentation s])her(?H, l)y destroying 
some of them, by comi)ressing young embryos by glass i)latofl, anti 
by many other means, have caused cells to develop) so as to give 
rise to structures which in normal development they would not 
have formed. 

It is clear that there are at least three kinds of factors 
involved in regeneration, and that theoretical explanations 
must take into account, more definitely than lias yet been 
done, these essential differences. There arc : ■ (1) llogencra- 
tions due to the presence of undifferentiated, or little 
differentiated, cells, which have retained the normal caiiacity 
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of multiplication wlien conditions are favourable. (2) 
Regenerations due to the presence of special complicated 
rudiments, the stimulus to the development of which is the 
removal of the fully-formed structure. (3) Regeneration 
involving the general capacity of protoplasm to respond to 
changes in the surroundings by changes of growth. The 
most general viewis to regard regenerations as special adapta- 
tions; and Weismann, following in this matter Arnold 
Lang, has developed the idea at considerable length, and 
has found a place for regenerations in his system of the 
germ -plasm (see H!EEEDiTy) by the conception of the 
existence of “accessory determinants.” Hertwig, on the 
other hand, attaches great importance to the facts of 
regeneration as evidence for his view that every cell of a 
body contains a similar essential plasm. Our knowledge 
of the facts is not yet sufficiently systematic to allow of 
useful criticism of these opposing views. (p. c. m.) 

RegrSflO dl Ca.lSibrlSi| a town and archiepiscopal 
see of Calabria, Italy, capital of the province of Reggio, 
stands at the south-west extremity of Italy, on the Straits 
of Messina, 7 miles south-south-east of Messina in Sicily, 
and 248 miles from ITaples by rail. In 1894 the town 
suffered from an earthquake, though less severely than in 
1783. If possesses an archaeological museum, a school of 
the industrial arts, and statues to Garibaldi and Italy. 
Ancient Graeco-Roman baths have been excavated near the 
shore. The port has been enlarged and improved since 
1896, and a new town hall was built in 1897. The manu- 
facture of bergamot and other essential oils, of olive oil, 
and of silk, with some printing, are the principal industries. 
In 1897 its port was cleared by 624 vessels of 433,349 
tons. Population (1881), 35,437 ; (1901), 44,417. 

Regeio nell’ Emilia, a city and episcopal see 
of Emilia, Italy, capital of the province of the same 
name, 38 miles north-west of Bologna by rail. Its public 
buildings include the church of the Madonna della Ghiara 
(1597), a Renaissance structure with fine domes, built in 
the form of a Greek cross ; an archaeological museum ; and 
an industrial institute, a school of design, and a specialized 
school of agriculture (1879). Its industries embrace the 
making of cheese, objects in cement, matches, and brushes, 
the production of silkworms, and printing. Population 
(1881), 18,634; (1901), 59,176. 

RegfinSii a town and port of entry of Assiniboia, 
Canada, and the capital of the North-West Territories, is 
situated 367 miles (by rail) west of Winnipeg, on Wascana 
creek and the Canadian Pacific Railway, in 104® 36' 
W. and 50® 27' N., at an altitude of 1885 feet above 
the sea. It contains the Government buildings and head- 
quarters of the Indian Department and of the North-West 
Mounted Police. Population^ (1901), 2645. 

Reg'istration of Voters.— Registration’ was 
not altogether unknown in Great Britain in connexion with 
the parliamentary franchise before the Reform Acts of 
1832. Thus in the Scottish counties the right to vote 
depended on the voter's name being upon the roll of free- 
holders established by an Act of Charles II. ; a similar 
register existed in Ireland of freeholders whose freeholds 
were under £20 annual value; and in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge the rolls of members of Con- 
vocation and of the Senate were, as they still are, the 
registers of parliamentary voters. But except in such cases 
as the above, the right of a voter had to be determined by' 
the returning officer upon the evidence produced before 
him when the vote was tendered at a poll. This necessarily 
took time, and the result was that a contested election in 
a large constituency might last for weeks. The celebrated 
Westminster election of 1784, in which the poll began • on 
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the 1st of April and ended on the 17th of May, may be 
mentioned as an illustration. Moreover, the decision of 
the returning officer was not’ conclusive ; the title of every 
one who claimed to vote was liable to be reconsidered on 
an election petition, or, in the case of a rejected vote, in 
an action for damages by the voter against the returning 
officer. The inconvenience of such a state of things would 
have been greatly aggravated had the old practice con- 
tinued after the enlargement of the franchise in 1832. 
The establishment of a general system of registration was 
therefore a necessary and important part of the reform then 
effected. It has enabled an election in the most populous 
constituency to be completed in a single day. It has also 
been instrumental in the extinction of the “occasional 
voter,” who formerly gave so much’ trouble to returning 
officers and election committees — the person, namely, who ' 
acquired a qualifying tenement with the view of using if 
for a particular election and then disposing of it. The 
period of qualification now required in all cases, being fixed 
with reference to the formation of the register, is necessarily 
so long anterior to any election which it could affect, that ' 
the purpose or intention of the voter in acquiring the 
qualifying tenement has ceased to be material, and is not 
investigated. 

England . — The reform of parliamentary representation 
in 1832 was followed in 1835 by that of the constitution 
of municipal corporations, which included the creation 
' of a uniform qualification (now known as the old burgess 
qualification) for the municipal franchise. In 1888 the 
municipal franchise was 'enlarged, and was at the same 
time extended to the whole country for the formation of 
constituencies to elect county councils ; and in 1894 
parochial electors were called into existence for the election 
of parish councils and for other purposes. Inasmuch ' 
as provision was made for the registering of persons 
entitled to votes for -the above purposes, there are how 
three registers of voters, namely, the parliamentary’ register, 
the local government register (i.6., in boroughs under the 
Municipal Corporation Acts, the burgess rolls, and elsewhere 
the county registers), and the register of parochial electors. 
Under the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, the registration 
of burgesses, though on similar lines to that of parlia- 
mentary voters, was entirely separate from it. ' Since, how- 
ever, the qualification for the municipal franchise covered 
to a great extent the same ground as that for the parlia- 
mentary franchise in boroughs ' which sent members to 
Parliament, a considerable number of voters in such 
boroughs were entitled in respect of the same tenement to 
be upon both parliamentary register and burgess roll. The 
waste of labour involved hi settling their rights twice over 
was put an end to in 1878, when the system of parlia- 
mentary registration was extended to the borough’s in 
question for municipal purposes, and the lists were directed 
to be made out in such a shape that the portion common 
to the two registers could be detached and combined with 
the portion x^eculiar to each, so as to form the parliamentary' 
register and the burgess roll respectively. This system of 
registration was extended to the non-parliamentary boroughs 
and to the whole country in 1888, the separate municipal 
registration being completely abolished. 

The procedure of parliamentary registration is to be 
found in its main lin6s in the Parliamentary 
Registration Act, 1843, which superseded that “ 
provided by the Reform Act of 1832, and has itself been 
considerably amended by later ’ legislation. The Acts 
applying and adapting the system to local govennnent and 
parochial registration are the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration Act, 1878, the County Elefctors Act, 1888, and* 
the Local Government Act, 1894. Registration is carried' 
out by local naiachinery, the common-law parish being taken' 
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as the registration unit ; and the work of preparing and 
publishing the lists, which when revised are to forin the 
register, is committed to the overseers. The selection of 
these ofiS-cers was no doubt due to their position as the 
rating authority, and to their consequent opportunities 
for knowing the ownership and occupation of tenements 
within their parish. They do not always perform the duties 
themselves, other persons being empowered to act for them 
in many parishes by general or local Acts of Parliament ; 
but in all or almost all cases they are entitled to act 
personally if they think fit, they sign the lists, and the 
jjroceedings are conducted in their name. 

In order to render intelligible the following summary 
of the procedure, it will be necessary to divide the voters 
to be registered into classes based on the nature of their 
qualification, since the practice differs in regard to each 
class. The classes are as follows : — (1) Owners, including 
the old forty-shilling freeholders, and the copyholders, long 
leaseholders, and others entitled under the Reform Act 
of 1832 to vote at parliamentary elections for counties ; 
(2) occupiers, including those entitled to {a) the 5&10 
occupation qualification, (h) the household qualification, 
and {c) the old burgess qualification; (3) lodgers, sub- 
divided into (a) old, Le., those on the previous register for the 
same lodgings, and {h) new ; (4) those elntitled to reserved 
rights, in addition to those (if any still remain) who 
were entitled to votes before the Reform Act of 1832 in 
respect of qualifications abolished by that Act, (a) freehold 
and burgage tenants in Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, and 
Nottingham, and (6) liverymen of the City of London and 
freemen of certain old cities and boroughs, whose right to 
the parliamentary franchise was permanently retained by 
the same Act. In regard to these classes it may be said 
that the general scheme is that owners must make a claim 
in the first instance before they can get their names upon 
the register, but that, once entered on the register, the 
names will be retained from year to year until removed 
by the revising barrister ; that the lists of occupiers and 
of freehold and burgage tenants are made out afresh every 
year by the overseers from their own information and 
inquiries, without any act being required on the part of 
the voters, who need only make claims in case their names 
are omitted ; that lodgers must make claims every year ; 
and that liverymen and freemen are in the same position 
as occupiers, except that the lists of liverymen are made 
out by the clerks of the several companies, and those of 
freemen by |;he town clerks, the overseers having nothing 
to do with these voters, whose qualifications are person^ 
and not locally connected with any parish. 

The overseers and other oflBicers concerned are required 
to perform their duties in connexion with registration in 
accordance with the instructions and precepts, and to use 
the notices and forms prescribed by Order in Council from 
time to time. The Order at present in force is the Regis- 
tration Order, 1895. It directs the clerk of every county 
council, on or within seven days before the 15th of April 
in every year, to send to the overseers of each parish in his 
county a precept with regard to the registration of owner- 
ship electors, and to every parish not within a parliamentary 
or' municipal borough a precept with regard to the regis- 
tration of occupation electors (which expression for this 
purpose includes lodgers as well as occupiers proper). The 
town clerk of every borough, municipal or parliamentary, 
is to send to the overseers of every parish in his borough 
a precept with regard to the registration of occupation 
electors. These precepts are set out in the Registration 
Order, and those issued by the town clerks differ according 
as the borough is parliamentary only, or municipal only, 
or both parliamentary and municipal; in the cases of 
Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, and Nottingham they contain 
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directions as to freehold and burgage tenants. The duties 
of the overseers in regard to registration are set out in 
detail in the precepts. Along with the precepts are for- 
warded forms of the various lists and notices required to 
be used, and with the ownership precept a certain number 
of copies of that portion of the parliamentary register of 
the county at the time in force which contains the owner- 
ship voters for the parish, the register being so printed 
that the portion relating to each parish can be detached. 
It is the duty of the overseers to publish on the 20th of 
June, in manner hereinafter d,pscribed, the portion of the. 
register so received, together with a notice to owners not 
already registered to send in claims by the 20th of July. 
Meanwhile the overseers are making the inquiries necessary 
for the preparation of the occupier list. For this purpose 
they may require returns to be furnished by owners of 
houses let out in separate tenements, and by employers, 
who have servants entitled to the service franchise. The 
registrars of births, deaths, and marriages are required 
to furnish the overseers with returns of deaths, and the 
assessed tax collectors with returns of defaulters ; the 
relieving officers are to give information as to recipients of 
parochial relief. On or before the 31st of July the over- 
seers are to make out and sign the lists of voters. These 
are the following : the list of ownership electors, consisting: 
of the portion of the register previously published with a 
supplemental list of those who have sent in claims by the 
20tli of July ; the occupier list ; and the old lodger list, 
the last being formed from claims sent in by the 25th of 
July. The overseers do not select the names in the first 
and last of these lists ; they take them as supplied in the 
register and claims. It is, however, their duty to write 
“dead” or “objected” in the margin against the names, 
of persons whom they have reason to believe to be dead or 
not entitled to vote in respect of the qualification described. 
The ownership and old lodger lists will be divided into 
two parts, if the register contains names of owners 
entitled to a parochial vote only, or if claims by owners or 
old lodgers have been made limited to that franchise. The 
occupier list contains the names of persons whom the 
overseers believe to be qualified, and no others, and there- 
fore will be free from marginal objections. Except in 
the administrative county of London, it is made out in 
three divisions — division 1 giving the names of occupiers 
of property qualifying for both parliamentary and local 
government votes, divisions 2 and 3 those of occupiera 
of property qualifying only for parliamentary and only 
for local government votes respectively. It happens so 
frequently that a tenement, if not of sufficient value to 
qualify for the o610 occu 2 )ation franchise (parliamentary 
and local government), qualifies both for the household 
franchise (parliamentary) and for the old burgess franchise- 
(local government), that division 1 would in moat cases 
be the whole list, but for two circumstances. The service 
franchise is a special modification of the household franchise 
only ; and the service occupants, being therefore restricted 
to the parliamentary vote, form the bulk of division 2 ; 
while peers and women, being excluded from the parlia- 
mentary vote, are consequently relegated to division 
In the administrative county of London the local govern- 
ment register, being coextensive with the register of 
parochial electors, includes the whole of the parliamentary 
register. The occupier lists are consequently there made 
out in two divisions only, the names which would else- 
where appear in division 2 being placed in division 1. 
The lists of freehold and burgage tenants in Bristol, 
Exeter, Norwich, and Nottingham are to be made out 
and signed by the same date. The overseers have also to 
make out and sign a list of persons qualified as occupiers 
to be elected aldermen or councillors, but os uon-residenta 
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disqualified from being on the local government register, the senior judge going the summer assize on the circuits 
By the same date also the clerks of the livery companies to which they respectively belong. The period within 
are to make out, sign, and deliver to the secondary (who which revision courts can be held is from the 
performs in the City of London the registration duties 8th of September to the 12th of October, both 
which elsewhere fall on the town clerk) the lists of livery- days inclusive. The clerk of the county council 
men entitled as such to the parliamentary vote ; and the attends the first court held for each parliamentary division 
town clerks are to make out and sign the lists of freemen of his county, and the town clerk the first court held for 
so entitled in towns where this franchise exists. his city or borough ; and they are respectively to produce 

On the 1st of August all the above lists are to he all lists, notices, and declarations in their custody, and 
published, the livery lists by the secondary, lists of free- to answer any questions put to them by the revising 
men by the town clerks, and the rest by the overseers, barrister. The overseers also attend the courts held for 
In addition the overseers may have to publish a list of their parish, to produce the rate books, original notices of 
persons disqualified by having been found guilty of corrupt claim and objection, <fec., and to answer questions. The 
or illegal practices; this list they will receive, when it claimants, objectors, and persons objected to appear per- 
exists, from the clerk of the county council or town sonally or by representative to support their several con- 
clerk with the precept. ‘Publication of lists and notices tentions. Any person qualified to be an objector may 
by overseers is made by affixing copies on the doors of also appear to oppose any claims, upon giving notice to 
the church and other places of worship of the parish (or, the barrister before such claims are reached. The powers 
if there be none, in some public or conspicuous situation of the revising barrister are as follow : — As regards 
in the parish), and also, with the exception to be men- persona whose names are on the lists of voters published 
tioned, in the case of a parish wholly or partly within a on the 1st of August, he is to expunge the names, whether 
municipal borough or urban district, in or near every objected to or not, of those who are dead or subject to 
public or municipal or parochial office and every post and personal incapacity, such as infants and aliens, and for 
telegraph office in the parish. The exception is that lists parliamentary purposes peers and women ; but this class of 
and notices relating to ownership electors need not be persons has been held not to include those incapacitated 
published at the offices mentioned when the parish is by receipt of parochial relief, whose names therefore 
within a parliamentary borough. Publication by the cannot be expunged unless objected to. If an entry 
secondary is made by affixing copies outside the Guild- is imperfect, the name must be removed, unless the 
hall and Boyal Exchange ; publication by town clerks is particulars necessary for completing it are supplied to 
made by affixing copies outsJide their town hall, or, where the barrister. All names marginally objected to by over- 
there is none, in some public or conspicuous place in seers must be expunged, unless the voters prove to the 
their borough. Erom the 1st to the 20th of August barrister that they ought to be retained. Objections 
inclusive is allowed for the sending in of claims and made by other objectors must be supported by primd 
objections. Those whose names have been omitted from fcbcie proof, and if this is not rebutted the name is 
the occupier or reserved rights lists, or the non-resident struck out. Claimants (including owners and old lodgers 
list, or whose names, place of abode, or particulars of . who have duly claimed, but whose names for whatever 
qualification have been incorrectly stated in such lists, cause have been omitted from the lists of voters published 
may send in claims to have their names registered ; lodgers on the 1st of August) must be ready to support their 
who are not qualified as old lodgers, or who have omitted claims. The declaration attached to a lodger claim is 
to claim as such, may claim as new lodgers ; persons whose indeed primd fade proof of the facts stated in it, but 
names are on the corrupt and illegal practices list may other claimants require evidence to make out even a 
claim to have them omitted. Any person whose name is primd fade case, and if they fail to produce it their 
on the list of parliamentary, local government, or parochial claims will be disallowed. The barrister is required to 
electors for the same parliamentary county, administrative correct errors in the lists of voters, and has a discretion to 
county, borough, or parish, may object to names on the rectify mistakes in claims and objections upon evidence 
same lists. Notices of claim and objection in the case of produced to him. But his power in this respect is limited, 
liverymen and freemen are to be sent to the secondary and in particular he may not correct the description of 
and town clerk, and in other cases to the overseers ; and qualification in a list of voters (except upon the evidence 
notices of objection must also in all cases be sent to the of a declaration made as above mentioned), or in a claim, 
person objected to. All notices must be sent in by the so as to make it a different qualification from that stated 
20th' of August, and on or before the 25th of August the in the list or claim. Lastly, the barrister has to deal with 
overseers, secondary, and town clerks are to make out, sign, duplicates. A voter is entitled to be on the register once, 
and publish lists of the claimants and persons objected to. but not more than once, as a parliamentary voter for each 
It remains to be added that any person on a list of voters parliamentary county or borough, as a burgess for each 
(i,e.y ou one of the lists published on the 1st of August) municipal borough, as a^ county elector for each electoral 
may make a declaration before a magistrate or com- division, and as a parochial elector for each parish in which 
missioner for oaths correcting the entry relating to him. he holds a qualification. But inasmuch as the overseers 
In the case of ownership electors the correction, can only of a parish cannot say with certainty what entries relating 
deal with the place of abode ; in the case of other lists it to any person will appear on the lists of other parishes, 
extends to all particulars stated, and is useful inasmuch nor which of them or of any duplicates on their own lists 
as it enables the revising barrister to make corrections will be retained on revision, it is their duty to place each 
as to the qualification which he could not make in the uame on the lists where it would, be if there were no 
absence of a declaration. The declarations must be duplicate, lea'^ng it to the revising^ barrister to deal 
deLLvered to the clerk of the county council or town clerk with the duplicate entries by expunging or transferring 
on oi: before the 6th of September. them to a separate parochial list, or, in the case of 

The next stage is the revision of the lists. For this occupiers, to division 2 or 3 of the occupier list, as re- 
purpose revising barristers are appointed yearly, for the quired. ^ The revising hamster has also, as regards 
circuit (which includes the whole of the old freemen in a divided parliamentary borough, to allot 
county of Middlesex and the City of London) by the Lord the non-residents equally as nearly as may be among the 
Chief- Justice, for the other counties and boroughs by parliamentary divisions, the residents being placed on the 
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list of the division where they reside. ^ The decision of the 
revising barrister is final and conclusive on all questions 
of fact ; but an appeal lies from Mm on questions of law 
at tbe instance of any person aggrieved by the removal of 
his name from a list of voters, by the rejection of liis 
r-lalm or objection, or by the allowance of a claim wMch 
he has opposed. Notice of the intention to appeM must 
be given to the barrister in writing on the day when his 
decision is given The barrister may refuse to state a 
case for appeal; but if he does so without due cause M 
may be ordered by the High Court to state a case. The 
appeal is heard by a Divisional Court, from whose decision 
an appeal lies (by leave either of the Divisional Court or 
of the Court of Appeal) to the Court of Appeal, whose 

decision is final. ... 

On the completion of the revision the barrister hands 
the county and borough lists (every page signed and every 
alteration initialled by him) to the clerk of the county 
council and the town clerk respectively, to be printed. 
It is to be observed that the ownership list is a county 
list, whether the parish be within a borough or not, and 
will in all cases be handed to the clerk of the county 
council. . With the following exceptions the revised lists 
are to be made up and printed by the 20th of December, 
and come into force as the register for all purposes on the 
1st of January. In the boroughs created by the London 
Government Act, 1899, the whole register is to be made , 
up and printed by the 20th of October, and to come into | 
force for the purpose of borough elections under the Act 
on the 1st of November. In boroughs subject to the 
Municipal Corporations Acts, divisions 1 and 3 of the 
occupiers’ list are to be made up and printed by the 20th 
of October, and come into force for the purpose of muni- 
cipal and county council elections on the 1st of November. 
Corrections ordered in consequence of a successful appeal 
from a revising barrister are to be made by the officers, 
having the custody of the registers, but a pending appeal 
does not affect any right of voting. The register in its 
final form will consist of the lists published on the 1st 
of August as corrected, with the claims which have been 
allowed on revision incorporated with them. It is printed 
in such form that each list and each division of a list for 
every parish can be separated from the rest for the pur- 
pose of making up the parliamentary, local government, 
and - parochial registers respectively. The alphabetical 
order is followed, except in London and some other large 
towns, where street order is adopted for all except the 
ownership lists and lists of liverymen and freemen. 
The parliamentary register for^ a parliamentary county 
will consist of the ownership lists for all parishes in the 
county, and of the lodger lists and divisions 1 and 2 
of the occupier lists for parishes within the county and 
not within a parliamentary borough. The parliamentary 
register for a parliamentary borough will* consist of the 
lodger lists, of the lists of freehold and burgage tenants 
(if any), and of divisions 1 and 2 of the occupier lists for 
all parishes within the borough, and also of tbe borough 
lists (if any) of liverymen or freemen. Tbe local govern- 
ment register for an administrative county will consist of 
divisions 1 and 3 of tbe occupier lists for all parishes in 
tbe county, and tbe burgess roll for a municipal borough 
of divisions l.and.3 of the occupier lists for all parishes 
in tbe borough. It will be seen, therefore, that, except 
in county boroughs, tbe burgess roll is also a part of the 
local government register of the administrative county 
within which the borough is situate. The register of 
parochial electors consists of the complete set of lists for 
each parish ; but this does not include the lists of livery- 
men and freemen, which, as has been stated, are not 
parish lists. 
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No one whose name is not on the register can vote at 
an election. The fact that- a man’s name is on the 
register is now so far conclusive , of his right that the 
returning officer is bound to receive his vote. Only tw^o 
questions may be asked of him when he tenders his vote, 
namely, whether he is the person whose name is on the 
register, and whether he has voted before at the election. 
The Reform Act, 1832, allowed him to be asked at parlia- 
mentary elections whether he retained the qualification 
for which he had been registered j but the Registration 
Act, 1843, disallowed the question, and made the register 
conclusive as to the retention of the qualification. ^ Whe^, 
however, a petition is presented against an election, the 
register, although conclusive as to the retention of^ the 
qualification, does not prevent the court from inquiring 
into the existence of personal incapacities, arising in 
connexion with the election or otherwise, and striking off 
on scrutiny the votes of persons subject thereto, 
aliens, infants, or in parliamentary elections peers, 

But this power has been held not to extend to the in- 
capacity arising from receipt of parochial relief, which 
here, as before the revision court,' enjoys an exceptional 
position. 

The expenses incurred by the overseers^ in the per- 
formance of their registration duties are laid before the 
revising barrister, whose certificate of allowance signed in 
open court is final and conclusive. One -half of the 
amount certified to be due is to be paid out of the poor- 
rate of the parish ; the other half in municipal boroughs 
out of the borough fund, and elsewhere out of the county 
fund. The expenses of the clerk of the county council, 
and the expenses of a town clerk in respect of an area 
not within a municipal borough, are to be * laid before 
the county council, and the expenses of a town clerk in 
respect of an area within a municipal borough are to be 
laid before the town council. The amount allowed by 
the county council is to be paid out of the county fund ; 
and of the amount allowed by the town council one-half 
is to be paid out of the borough fund, and one-half to bo 
contributed by the several parishes of the borough out of 
their poor-rates. The fee of the revising barrister (which 
is to cover all his expenses) is paid by the Treasury ; and 
one-half of the total amount so paid for each circuit is to 
be apportioned by a certificate of the Treasury among the 
counties and boroughs of the circuit, and repaid by them 
to the Exchequer. 

The City of London is not within the Municipal Cor- 
porations Acts, and is not subject to the general registra- 
tion law in the formation of its roll of citizens for municii)al 
purposes. But a register ' of parliamentary, county, and 
parochial electors is made in the ordinary way. The 
universities are also exempt from the general law of 
registration. At Oxford and Cambridge the members of 
Convocation and the Senate respectively have always 
formed the parliamentary constituencies ; and, as . has 
been already stated, the registers of those members were 
before 1832, and still are, the parliamentary registers* 
Similarly, the Reform Act of 1867, which gave parlia- 
mentary representation to the University of Itondon, 
simply enacted that the register of graduates constituting 
the Convocation should be the parliamentary register of 
that body. 

Scotland . — ^In Scotland the qualifications for local govern- 
ment and parish electors are the same as those for parlia- 
mentary voters, the only difference in the registers being 
in respect of personal incapacities for the parliamentary 
franchise, incapacity for the other franchises by reason of 
non-payment of rates, and duplicates. The principal Act 
regulating registration in burghs is 19 and 20 Viet, c, 68, 
amended in some particulars as to dates by 31 and 32 Viet 
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c. 48, § 20. County registration, formerly regulated by 
24 and 25 Viet. c. 83, has been assimilated to burgh 
registration by 48 and 49 Viet. e. 3, § 8 (6). The pro- 
cedure consists, as in England, of the making and publica- 
tion of lists of voters, the making of claims and objections, 
and the holding of revision courts ; but there are important 
differences of detail. Though the parish is the registration 
unit, parochial machinery is not used for the formation of 
the register. The parliamentary lists for a county are 
made up yearly by one or more of the assessors of the 
county, and those for a burgh by one or more of the 
assessors for the burgh, or by the clerk of the commis- 
sioners. They are published on the 15th of September ; 
and claims and objections must be sent in by the 21st and 
are published on the 25th of the same month. Publication 
is made in burghs by posting on or near the town hall, or 
in some other conspicuous place, in counties by posting the 
part relating to each parish on the parish church door, and 
in both cases giving notice by newspaper advertisement of 
a place where the lists may be perused. The revision is 
conducted by the sheriff, the time within which his courts 
may be held being from the 25th of September to the 16th 
of October, both days inclusive. An appeal lies to three 
judges of the Court of Session, one taken from each division 
of the Inner House, and one from the Lords Ordinary of 
the Outer House. The revised lists are delivered in 
counties to the sheriff clerk, in burghs to the town clerk, 
or person to whom the registration duties of town clerk 
are assigned. The register comes into force for all purposes j 
on the 1st of NovemW. 

The municipal register of a royal burgh which is co- 
extensive, or of that part of a royal burgh which is co- 
extensive with a parliamentary burgh, consists of the 
parliamentary register with a supplemental list of women 
who but for their sex would be qualified for the parlia- 
mentary vote. The municipal register for a burgh, or for 
that part of one which is not within a parliamentary burgh, 

» consists of persons possessed of qualifications within the 
burgh which, if within a parliamentary burgh, would entitle 
them, or but for their sex would entitle them, to the par- 
liamentary vote. The register of county electors consists 
of the parliamentary register for a county with the sup- 
plemental list hereafter mentioned ; but inasmuch as ex- 
emption from or failure to pay the consolidated county rate 
is a disqualification for the county electors’ franchise, the 
names of persons so disqualified are to be marked with a 
distinctive mark on the register ; as are also the names of 
persons whose qualifications are situated within a burgh, 
such marks indicating that the persons to whose names 
they are attached are not entitled to vote as county 
electors. Every third year, in preparation for the tri- 
ennial elections of county and parish councils (casual 
vacancies being filled up by co-optation), a supplemental list 
is to be made of peers and women possessed of qualifications 
which but for their rank and sex would entitle them to 
parliamentary votes. The register of county electors in a 
county and the municipal register in a burgh form the 
registers of parish electors for the parishes comprised in 
each respectively. Inasmuch, however, as a man is entitled 
to be registered as a parish elector in every parish where 
he is qualified, duplicate entries are, when required, to be. 
made in the register, with distinctive marks to all but one, ^ 
to indicate that they confer the parish vote only. These' 
distinctive marks and those previously mentioned are to 
be made in the lists by the assessors, subject to revision 
by the sheriff The register is conclusive to the same, 
extent as in England, except that the vote of a parish 
elector who is one year in arrear in payment of a parish 
rate is not to be received. The clerk of the parish council 
is to furnish the returning officer one week before an election 
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with the names of persons so in arrear ; and the returning 
officer is to reject their votes except upon the production of 
a written receipt. The expenses of registration in counties 
are to be laid before the county councils ; and the amount 
they allow in respect of the parliamentary register is 
paid out of the county rate, while the additional amount 
allowed in respect of the county register is paid by a 
rate levied on lands and heritages which are not within 
a burgh. In burghs the expenses are laid before the 
magistrates or commissioners; and the amount allowed 
is either apportioned by them among the parishes in pro- 
portion to their yearly rent or value, or otherwise levied 
by rate. Provision is made by 31 and 32 Viet. c. 48, 
§§ 27-41, for the formation of registers of parliamentary 
electors for the universities. The register for each university 
is to be made annually by the university registrar, with 
the assistance of two members of the council, from whose 
decisions an appeal lies to the university court. 

Ireland . — There are no parish councils in Ireland, and no 
parochial electors. There are therefore but two registers of 
voters, the parliamentary and the local government regis- 
ters, the latter of which consists of the former with a local 
government supplement containing the names of those ex- 
cluded from the parliamentary register by reason of their 
being peers or women, and duplicate entries relating to 
those whose names are registered elsewhere for the same 
parliamentary constituency. The principal Acts regulating 
registration are 13 and 14 Viet. c. 69, 31 and 32 Viet, 
c. 112, 48 and 49 Viet. c. 17, and 61 and 62 Viet. c. 2. 
The Lord Lieutenant is empowered to make by Order in 
Council rules for registration, and to prescribe forms ; and 
under this power has made the Eegistration (Ireland) Kules, 
1899, now in force. The registration unit is not the parish, 
but the district electoral division, except where such division 
is subdivided into wards, or is partly within and partly 
without any town or ward of a borough or town, in which 
cases each ward of the division or part of a division is a 
separate registration unit. 

The procedure is as follows, subject to variation in cases 
where there are clerks of unions who held office on the 
31st of March 1898, and have not agreed to transfer their 
registration duties. The clerk of the peace sends out on 
the 1st of June a precept in the form prescribed for county 
registration to the secretary of the county council and 
clerks of urban district councils, together with a copy of 
the existing register for their county or district; and a 
precept in the form prescribed for borough registration to 
town clerks of boroughs. As regards registration units 
not in a parliamentary or municipal borough, the secretary 
of the county council or clerk of the urban district 
council is to put marginal objections, “dead” or “ob- 
jected,” where required, to £10 occupiers and householders 
in the copy of the register, both in the pariiamentary list 
and in the local government supplement. He is also to 
make out supplemental parliamentary and loc^ govern- 
ment lists of £10 occupiers and householders not on the 
existing register, and to put marginal objections where 
required to these. He is to verify on oath before a magis- 
trate the copy of the register and supplemental lists, and 
to return them to the clerk of the peace by the 8th of July. 
As regards registration units in a parliamentary borough, 
but outside a municipal borough, the secretary of the 
county council or clerk of the urban district council is 
to make out lists of £10 occupiers and householders with 
local government supplement, and transmit them to the 
town clerk of the municipal borough or town. The clerk 
of the peace is to publish the copy of the register, after 
himself placing marginal objections where required to voters 
other than £10 occupiers and householders, and the sup- 
plemental lists as received, and also the corrupt and illegal 

S.Vni. — 26 
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practices list, if any, on the 22nd of July. On the same 
day the town clerk '^rill publish the lists received as afore- 
said for registration units outside the municipal borough, 
and the lists, which he will have made out himself for the 
municipal borough, including the freemen^s list and corrupt 
and illegal practices list. Freemen being entitled to the 
local government vote will, if resident, be placed on the 
list of the registration unit where they reside, and will, if 
non-resident, be allotted by the revising barrister among 
the registration units of the borough for local government 
purposes in proportion to the number of electors in each 
registration unit. Claims are to be sent in to the clerk of 
the peace and town clerk by the 4th of August, including 
old lodger claims and, in the case of the clerk of the peace, 
ownership claims. Lists of claimants with marginal ob- 
jections, where required, are to be published by the clerk 
of the peace and town clerk by the 11th of August. 
Notices of objection to voters or claimants may be given by 
the 20th of August ; and lists of persons objected to are to 
be published by the clerk of the peace and town clerk by 
the 24th of the same month. Publication of lists and 
notices by a clerk of the peace is made by posting copies 
of those relating to each registration unit outside every 
court-house, petty sessions court, and other public offices in 
the unit ; publication by a town clerk is made by posting 
copies outside the town hall, or, if there be none, in some 
public and conspicuous place in the borough. 

Eevising barristers are specially appointed for the county 
and city of Dublin by the Lord Lieutenant ; elsewhere the 
county court judges and chairmen of quarter sessions act 
as such ea: officio^ assisted, when necessary, by additional 
barristers appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. The time 
for the holding of revision courts is from the 8th of 
September to the 26th of October inclusive. An appeal 
lies to the Court of Appeal, whose decision is final The 
revised lists are handed to the clerk of the peace ; they 
are to be made up by him by the 31st of December, and 
come into force on the 1st of January. The registration 
e:q)enses of the clerk of the peace are to be laid before the 
county council, and the amount allowed is to be levied from 
the county. The expenses of the town clerk are to be 
laid before the revising barrister ; and the amount allowed 
by the barrister is to be laid before the county council, 
who may allow the whole or part of such amount, and levy 
the sum they allow from the county. In county boroughs 
the council of the borough acts in the place of the county 
council. The extra cost, if any, incurred by the Treasury 
in connexion with revision in consequence of the creation 
of the local government register, is to be certified by the 
Treasury, and repaid to the Exchequer by the county 
councils. 

The registrar of the University of Duolin is to make out 
in December a list of the persons entitled to the parlia- 
mentary vote for the university, and to print the same in 
January, and to publish a copy in the university calendar, 
or in one or more public journals circulating in Ireland. 
He is to revise the list annually, and expunge the names 
of those dead or disqualified ; but an elector whose name 
has been expunged because he was supposed to be dead is 
•entitled, if alive, to have his name immediately restored 
and to vote at any election. (l. l. s.) 

ReCfldf an important suburb of Havana, opposite 
the city, on the east side of the bay, where most of the 
sugar warehouses of the Havana trade are situated, and 
where outgoing ships are laden. The eastern railways 
have their termini here. Formerly it was the scene of the 
Havana bull-fights. The population in 1899 was 11,363. 

RdchcnbAChi a town of Gfermany, 11 miles by 
tail south-west of the town and in the circle of Zwickau, 
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kingdom of Saxony. There are a commercial ^ and a. 
weaving school, and a museum; the industries include 
woollen, cotton, bleaching, cloth-dressing, spinning, wool- 
carding, and wool-dressing mills, aggregating in all about 
150 firms. Population (1885), 18,406; (1900), 24,498. 

ReichenborSf (Czech, Liherec), a town of Bohemia, 
Austria, near the Saxon and Russian frontiers, and practi- 
cally the capital of German Bohemia. After Prague, it is 
one of the largest and most important centres of trade and 
industry in the crownland, although within the last decade 
the population of Pilsen and Aussig show a more rapid 
increase. Population (1890), 30,890; (1900), 34,204, 
chiefly German and Catholic (estimated at 5 per cent. 
Czech, 4 per cent. Protestant, and 3 per cent, Jewish). 
The garrison has been increased to 1518 men. In 1890 
the district within the jurisdiction of the Chamber of 
Commerce comprised over 370 factories for spinning and 
weaving of wool, cotton, and linen, besides carpet factories 
and establishments for the manufacture of carding and 
other machinery, beer, malt, liqueurs, hosiery, dyeing, <fec. 
The industrial community, including a considerable section 
of the large manufacturers, has manifested strong German- 
Nationalist sentiment in the recent phases of the nationality 
strife in Austria. 

Reid| Sir Georsfe (1841 r-), Scottish artist, 

was bom in Aberdeen. After the usual school education he 
developed an early passion for drawing, which led to his 
being apprenticed in 1864 for seven years to Messrs Keith 
and Gibb, lithographers in Aberdeen. In 1861 Reid took 
lessons from an itinerant portrait-painter, William Niddrie, 
who had been a pupil of James Giles, R.S.A., and after- 
wards entered as a student in the school of the Board of 
Trustees in EdinburgL After the usual course of study 
Reid returned to Aberdeen, to paint landscapes and 
portraits for any trifling sum which his work could 
command, gradually gaining the notice of those who re- 
cognized Ms earnestness. The first portrait to attract 
attention, from its fine quality, was that of George Mac- 
donald, the poet and novelist, now the property of the 
University of Aberdeen. His early landscapes wore con- 
scientiously painted in the open air and on the spot. But 
Reid soon came to see that such work was inherently false, 
painted as the picture was day after day under varying 
conditions of light and shade. Accordingly, in 1865 ho 
proceeded to Utrecht to study under A. MoUinger, whoso 
work he admired, from its unity and simplicity. This 
change in his method of viewing Nature was looked on as 
revolutionary by the Royal Scottish Academy, and for 
some years his work found little favour in that quarter ; 
but other artists gradually adopted the system of tone- 
studies, which ultimately prevailed. Conscious of imper- 
fect training in drawing, Reid went to Paris in 1868 to 
study under the accomplished figure-painter Yvon ; and, 
still further to master the mysteries of his art, he worked 
in 1872 with his friend Josef Israels at The Hague. From 
tMs time forward Reid’s success was continuous and 
maxked. He showed his versatility in landscape, as in his 
“Whins in Bloom,” wMch combined great bresdth with 
fine detail; in flower-pieces, such as ms ** Roses,” which 
were brilliant in rapid suggestiveness and force ; but most 
of all in Ms portraits, which are marked by great indi- 
viduality, and by fine insight into character. His work 
in black-and-white, Ms admirable illustrations in brush- 
work of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and also his 
pen-drawings, about which it has been declared that ^‘his 
work contains all the subtleties and refinements of a most 
delicate etching,” must also be noted. Elected Associate 
of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1870, Reid attained 
the full membersMp in 1877, and took up his residence in 
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Edinburgh in 1882. In 1891 he was elected President, 
receiving also the honour of knighthood, and he was 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
For a specimen of his work, see Portraiture. 

Reigate, a municipal borough and market town of 
Surrey, England, in the Keigate parliamentary division, 
23 miles south of London, with a station on the South- 
Eastern Railway. The Free Convalescent Home, removed 
from Bletchingly, was opened at South Park in 1880; 
and Brabazon Home, in connexion with the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, in 1885. There is also a technical institute. 
Population (1881), 18,665; (1901), 25,993. 

Reinecke, Carl Heinrich Carsten (1824- 

), German composer and pianist, born at Altona, 

23rd June 1824, came of musical stock, his father, Peter 
Reinecke (who was also his teacher), being an admirable 
musician. At the age of eleven he made his first appear- 
ance as pianist, and when scarcely eighteen he went 
a successful tour through Denmark and Sweden. After 
a stay in Leipzig, where he studied under Mendelssohn, 
in the recently founded Conservatorium, and Schumann, 
Reinecke went on tour with Konigslow and Wasielewski, 
Schumann’s biographer, in Horth Germany and Denmark. 
From 1846 to 1848 Reinecke was court pianist to 
Christian VIII. of Denmark After resigning this post he 
went first to Paris, and next to Cologne, as professor in 
the Conservatorium. From 1854 to 1859 he was music 
director at Barmen, in the latter year filling this post at 
Breslau University; in 1860 he became conductor of the 
famous Leipzig Gewandhaus, a post which (together with 
that of professor at the Conservatorium) he held with 
honour and distinction for thirty-five years. During this 
time Reinecke continually made concert tours to England 
and elsewhere. His pianoforte playing belonged to a 
school now almost extinct. Grace and neatness were its 
characteristics, and at one time Reinecke was probably 
unrivalled as a Mozart player and an accompanist. His 
compositions are as unimportant historically as Raff’s, and 
even more numerous. His grand opera IDonig Mamfred, 
and the comic opera Auf hohen B^eJd, were at one time 
frequently played in Germany ; and his cantata Hahon Jarl 
is melodiously beautiful, as are many of his songs ; while 
his Friedensfeier overture was once quite hackneyed. 
By far his most valuable works are those written for 
educational purposes- His sonatinas, his “ Kindergarten,” 
aud much that he has ably edited, will continue to delight 
generations not yet bom. 

Reinkens, Joseph Hubert (1821-1896), 
Old Catholic bishop, was born at Burtscheid, near Aix-la- 
ChapeUe. He was educated at the gymnasium at Aix, and 
afterwards studied theology at the universities of Bonn 
and Munich. He was ordained priest in 1848, and in 1849 
graduated as doctor in theology with considerable Mat, 
He was soon appointed professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Breslau, by the influence of the Cardinal Archbishop 
Diepenbrock. In 1865 he was made rector of Breslau 
University. He wrote a number of treatises on various 
subjects during this period, the most noticeable among 
which were monographs on Clement of Alexandria, Hilary 
of Poitiers, and Martin of Tours. ^ In consequence of 
an essay on art, especially in tragedy, after Aristotle, he 
was made doctor in philosophy in the University of 
Leipzig. ’When, in 1870, the question of Papal Infalli- 
bility was raised, Beinkens attached himself to the party 
opposed to the proclamation of the dogma. He had been 
confirmed in, his Liberal sentiments by a visit he had 
recently paid to Rome. He threw himself vigorously into 
the controversy, and wrote several pamphlets on Church 
tradition relative to Infallibility, and on the procedure of 
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the Council When the dogma of Infallibility was 
proclaimed, Reinkens joined those who resolved to offer 
an organized resistance to the decree. The head of this 
band of influential theologians was DoUinger, and among 
them were von Schulte, Midielis, Friedrich, Knoodt, Langen, 
and Weber. Reinkens was one of those who signed the 
celebrated Declaration of Nuremberg in 1871, It was 
further resolved to appeal to other Episcopal bodies ; and 
at the Bonn conferences with Orientals and Anglicans, 
organized by DoUinger in 1874 and 1875, Reinkens was a 
conspicuous figure. In the meantime the question had to 
be decided whether the Old Catholics should or should not 
definitely separate themselves from the Church of Rome. 
The bishops of the so-called Jansenist Church in Holland, 
which had existed independently of Rome for about 
two centuries, and possessed an incontestably canonical 
Episcopate, had promised to convey a valid succession 
according to the customs of the Western Church. 
DoUinger objected; and though he afterwards admitted 
that his objections were Ul-founded, his dissent prevented 
aU but a smaU band of eminent theologians and a few 
enthusiastic laymen from joining the new Church. It was 
nevertheless constituted, and Reinkens was chosen bishop 
of the Old CathoUcs in Germany at an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at Cologne in 1873. On the 11th August .of the 
same year he was consecrated to the Episcopate by Dr 
Heykamp, bishop of Deventer, in Holland, Archbishop 
Loos of Utrecht, who had promised to consecrate the 
bishop if elected by the German Old CathoUcs, having 
been removed by death on the very day of Reinkens’s 
election to the Episcopate. Reinkens devoted himself to 
his office of superintending the infant Church with the 
utmost solicitude, as the number of his Hirt&ribriefe and 
the variety of their subjects prove. Nor did his activity 
as a theologian cease. He wrote a number of theological 
works after his consecration, but none of them so 
important as his treatise on Cyprian and the Unity of the 
Church, which he wrote in the year of his consecration. 
The chief act of his episcopal career was his consecration 
in 1876 of Dr Edward Herzog to preside as bishop over 
the Old CathoUc Church in Switzerland. He would have 
performed’ the same office for the Old Catholics in Austria, 
hut the Austrian Government interfered and refused its 
consent. In 1881 Reinkens visited England, and received 
Holy Communion more than once with bishops, clergy, 
and laity of the Church of England. Almost his last 
important public act was the publication, in conjunction 
with Professor Friedrich, of a defence of the vaUdity 
of Anglican orders against his co-reUgionists, the Old 
Catholics of Holland, who had distributed an attack on 
their vaUdity among the clergy and theologians present 
at the Old Catholic Congress at Rotterdam in 1894. 
Reinkens was gentle and inoffensive in disposition ; and if 
he was unable to command much support for the Church 
over which he presided, he won for himself great respect 
and affection among the German people. This was mani- 
fested at his funeral, when a great and sympathetic crowd 
lined the streets through which the corUge had to pass, 
and wreaths from the sons of the German emperor 
were laid upon the coffin. He died at Bonn on 4th 
January 1896, (j. J. i*.) 

RemedlOSp a large town of Santa Clara province, 
Cuba. The popidation in 1899 was 6633. 

Remscheldf a town of Prussia, Rhine province, 6 
.miles by rail south from Barmen, a centre for the manu- 
facture of cutlery and steel and iron wares. The muni- 
cipal area was enlarged in 1893. Population (1885),, 
33,986; (1900), 58,108. 

RonSilXi a town of Belgium, in the province of East 
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Flanders, 25 miles sontli of Ghent, on a network of railways. 
It has dye-works, bleaching-fields, and manufactories for 
cotton and Tvoollen goods. Population (communal) (1880), 
14,370 j (1900), 19,936. 

Rena.n, Ernest (1823-1892), the celebrated French 
thinker and writer, was bom on the 28th of February 1823 
in the town of Treguier, situated in the department of the 
CCtes-du-Nord, which occupies the north-west of the ancient 
proviace of Brittany, pfis father’s people were of the 
fisher-clan of Eenans or Konans ; his grandfather, having 
made a small fortune by his fishing smack, bought a house 
at Treguier and settled there, and this man’s son, captain 
of a small cutter and an* ardent Republican, married the 
daughter of Royalist trading-folk from the neighbouring 
town of Lannion. All his life long Renan’s mind was 
divided between his father’s and his mother’s political 
beliefs. His fe-ther died when the child was five years old. 
His sister Henriette, twelve years older than Ernest, a girl 
of remarkable character, was henceforth morally the head 
of the household. She determined to pay her father’s 
debts, to help her mother, and to educate her little brother. 
Having in vain attempted to keep a school for girls at 
Treguier, she left her native place and went to Paris 
as teacher in a young ladies’ boarding-school. Ernest 
meanwhile was educated in the ecclesiastical seminary of 
his native place. His family still preserve his good-conduct 
notes for this period : “ Docile, patient, diligent, pains- 
taking, thorough,” are adjectives which occur often. We 
do not hear that he was brilliant or clever, but then the 
priests cared little for such qualities; occasionally they 
complain that “ Ernest Renan is inattentive during service 
in church,” While the priests were grounding Renan in 
mathematics and Latin, and teaching him the value of dis- 
interestedness and duty, his mother, with her fund of myth 
and local traditions, completed his education at home. 
Very early in life the future historian pf religions learned 
how the unexplained becomes the supernatural in a rustic 
imagination, and how a fact becomes a faith. Madame 
Renan a lively little gipsy of a woman, was only half 
a Breton. Her paternal ancestors came from Bordeaux, 
and Renan used to say that in his own nature the Gascon 
and the Breton were constantly at odds. 

In the summer of 1838 Renan carried off all the prizes 
at the college of Treguier. His sister in Paris told the 
doctor of the school in which she taught about the 
marvellous success of her brother, and he carried the news 
to M. Dupanloup, then engaged iu organizing the ecclesi- 
astical college of St Nicholas du Chardonnet, a school in 
which the young Catholic nobility and the most gifted 
pupils of the Catholic seminaries were to be educated to- 
gether, with a view to cementing the bond between the 
aristocracy and the priesthood. When M. Dupanloup 
heard of the new Breton prodigy, he sent for liirn at once. 
]^nan was fifteen and a half. He had never been outside 
his Breton province. “ What I saw in Paris was as strange 
to me as if I had been sent into the wRds of Tahiti or 
Timbuctoo.” The breath of the boulevards penetrated 
through a thousand fissures into the- closed circle of the 
Parisian seminary, where the students discussed with 
passion the rising glories of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and 
Michelet. “I learned with stupor that knowledge was 
not a privilege of the Church ... I awoke to the meaning 
of the words talent, fame, celebrity.” Above all, religion 
seemed to him a wholly different thing in Treguier and in 
Paris. " The superficial, brilliant, pseudonacientific Catholi- 
cism of the capital did not satisfy the new recruit, who 
had accepted the austere and primitive faith of his Breton 
masters. 

In 1840 Renan left St Nicholas to study philosophy at 


the seminary of Issy, in the suburbs of Paris. He entered 
with a passion for Catholic scholasticism. The rhetoric of 
St Nicholas had wearied him, and his serious intelligence 
hoped to satisfy itself with the vast and solid material of 
Catholic theology. Reid and Malebranche first attracted 
him among the philosophers, and after these he opened the 
tomes of Hegel, Kant, and Herder : “I studied the Germans, 
and I thought I entered a temple.” But it was not that 
temple of which Issy is a portal. Renan began to perceive 
the essential contradiction between the metaphysics which 
he studied and the faith that he professed, but a curious 
appetite for truths that can be verified restrained his 
scepticism. “ Philosophy excites and only half satisfies the 
appetite for truth ; I am eager for mathematics,” he wrote 
to his sister Henriette, his confidante, his guide, and friend. 
The letters had far to go. Bent on her self-imposed charges, 
Henriette had accepted in the family of Count Zamoyski 
an engagement more lucrative than her place as under- 
mistress in a Paris boarding-school. From her Polish 
steppes she exercised the strongest influence over her distant 
brother. All that Jacqueline Pascal was to the great French 
reformer Henriette was to Ernest Renan, and her recently 
published letters reveal a mind almost equal, a moral nature 
superior, to his own. It was not mathematics but philo- 
logy which was to settle the gathering doubts of Ernest 
Renan. His course completed at Issy, he entered the great 
college of St Sulpice in order to take his degree in philo- 
logy prior to entering the Church. And here he began 
the study of Hebrew. His mind, hitherto nourished on 
dogmas and ideas, on views and opinions, was famished for 
reality and alert in detecting the importance of a fact. Ho 
was already prompt to accept the proofs of experience as 
the sole authentic proofs. He saw that the second i>art of 
Isaiah differed from the first not only in stylo but in date ; 
that the grammar and the history of the Pentateuch arc 
posterior to the time of Moses ; that the book of Daniel is 
clearly apocryphal. It followed from his training that, if 
you admit one error in a revealed text, you incriminate the 
whole. Secretly, Renan felt himself cut off from the com- 
munion of saints, and yet with his whole heart ho doHired 
to live the life of a Catholic priest. “ The priest lives for 
his fellows, to teach them and to counsel them. Ho is a 
man of books ; he lives the contemplative life, and yet lie is 
a brother unto his brethren ... I am not born for a life of 
action ; a merely private life would seem to me a sort of 
selfishness ... I am only fit for out sort of life.” Hence a 
bitter struggle between vocation and conviction ; owing to 
Henriette, conviction gained the day. In October 1846 
Renan left the seminary of St Sulpice for Staviataa, a lay 
college of the Oratorians. Finding idmaelf oven there too 
much under the domination of the Church, a few weeks 
later, most reluctantly, he broke the last tie which Iwund 
him to the religious life and entered M, Orouzet’s school 
for boys as a pupil teacher — or, rather, as usher— receiving 
his board and his room in return for Ms supervision of the 
evening class. 

It is always dangerous to educate a really great mind in 
only one order of truth ; so soon as it perceives the hidden 
half of the world, it will realize and even magnify its im- 
portance, embracing it with the ardour of a spiritual con- 
version. Thus Pascal, trained by a set of savants to observe, 
to calculate, to reason, to concern himself solely with ex- 
periments and mechanical inventions, was to become the 
tormented enthusiast of the religious life. Renan, brought 
up by priests in a world ruled by authority and curioun 
oMy of feelmg and opinion, was to accept the scientific ideal 
with the same extraordinary expansion of all his faculties. 
He was henceforth and for ever ravished by the splendour 
of ^e cosmos. Quite at the end of his life he wrote of 
Amiel, “ The man who has time to keep a private diary has 
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never understood the immensity of the universe.” The 
magnificent certitudes of physical and natural science were 
revealed to Henan in 1846 by the great chemist Marcellin 
Berthelot, then a boy of eighteen, his pupil at M. Crouzet^s 
school. To the day of Henan’s death their friendship 
continued. “ It consisted in what we learned together.” M. 
Crouzet’s usher was occupied only in the evenings. In the 
daytime Henan continued his researches in Semitic philo- 
logy. In 1847, an obscure young man of four-and-twenty, 
he obtained the Prix Volney — one of the principal dis- 
tinctions awarded by the Academy of Inscriptions — ^for the 
manuscript of his “ General History of Semitic Languages.” 
In 1847 he took his degree as Agr4g4 de Philosophie; that 
is to say, fellow of the university, and was offered a place 
as master in the lyc4e of Vend6me. In 1848 a small 
temporary appointment to the 
lycee of Versailles permitted 
him to return to the capital 
and resume his studies. 

The revolution of 1848 
aroused in Henan that side 
of him which loved the priest- 
hood because “the priest lives 
for his fellows.” For three 
years the problems of faith 
and the glories of science had 
filled his mind and soul, to 
the exclusion of this sense 
of fraternity, which was, 
none the less, fundamental, 
and was yet to inspire some 
of his most beautiful pages. 

Among the gun- smoke and 
the fusillades of 1848 Henan 
for the first time confronted 
the problems of Democracy. 

The result was an immense 
volume. The Future of Science^ 
which was to remain in manu- 
script until 1890. V Avenir 
de la Science is an attempt 
to conciliate the privileges 
of a necessary dliie with the 
diffusion of the greatest good 
of the greatest number. This 
difficulty was to haunt Ernest 
Henan throughout his Hfe. 

By the time he had finished 
his elaborate scheme for re- 
generating society by means of a devoted aristocracy of 
knowledge, and the diffusion of culture, the year 1848 
was past and gone, and with it his fever of Democracy. 
In 1849 the French Government sent the young scholar 
to Italy on a scientific mission. He remained eight 
months abroad, during which he forgot his anxiety about 
the toilers’ lot. Hitherto he had Imown nothing of art. 
In Italy the artist in him awoke, and easily triumphed 
over the savant and the reformer. On his return to Paris 
Henan chose a small flat near the Yal-de-grace, and went 
to live there with his sister Henriette, his devoted secre- 
tary. A small post at the National Library, together 
with his sister’s savings, henceforth furnished him with 
the means of livelihood. In the evenings he wrote for 
the Bevm dee Dew Mondee and the Debate those exquisite 
essays, some of the most perfect he was to produce, 
which were to appear in 1857 and 1859 under the titles 
Mudes d^Sistovre Religieme and Eseaie de Morcde et de 
Criinqyue, Already in 1852 his book on Averrobs had 
brought him not only his doctor’s degree, but his first 
reputation as a thinker. In his two volumes of essays 


Henan shows himself a Liberal, but no longer a Democrat. 
Nothing, according to his philosophy, is less important 
than prosperity. The greatest good of the greatest number 
is a theory as dangerous as it is illusory. Man is not bom 
to be prosperous, but to realize, in a little vanguard of 
chosen spirits, an ideal superior to the ideal of yesterday. 
Only the few can attain a complete development. The 
bulk of humanity lives by proxy; it is the enormous 
useless residue from which is distilled that small drop 
of exquisite aroma — ^the Uite, Yet there is a solidarity 
between the chosen few and the masses which produce 
them; each has a duty to the other. The acceptance of this 
duty is the only foundation for a moral and just society. 
The aristocratic idea has seldom been better stated. 

The success of the Flmdes (THistoire Eeligieuse and the 

Essais de Morale had made 
the name of Henan known 
to a cultivated public. While 
Mademoiselle Henan remained 
shut up at home copying her 
brother’s manuscripts or com- 
piling material for his work, 
the young philosopher began 
to frequent more than one 
Parisian ealon^ and especi- 
ally the studio of Ary 
Scheffer, at that time a 
noted social centre. In 1856 
he proposed to marry Made- 
moiselle Comdlie Scheffer, 
the niece and adopted 
daughter of the great Dutch 
painter. Not without a 
stmggle did the devoted but 
jealous Henriette resign her 
claim to be her brother’s sole 
companion. At last she con- 
sented not only to the mar- 
riage, but to make her home 
with the young couple, whose 
housekeeping depended on 
the sum that Mademoiselle 
Renan could contribute. The 
history of this humble ro- 
mance has been told by Ernest 
Renan, with rare tenderness 
and beauty, in the memorial 
essay which he wrote some 
six years later, entitled Ma 
Somr Henriette, His marriage brought much brightness 
into his life, a rare naturalness and piquancy into his 
style, and a greater attention to the picturesque, as if at 
last he dared to be altogether himself, even at the ex- 
pense of a certain noble simplicity. He did not forsake 
his studies in Semitic philology, and in 1859 appeared his 
translation of the Boo% of Job with an introductory essay, 
followed in 1859 by the Song of Songs, 

Henan was now a candidate for the chair of Hebrew 
and Chaldaic languages at the College de France, a chair 
which he had consistently desired since first he studied 
Hebrew at thfe seminary of St Sulpice. The death of the 
famous scholar Quatremfere had left this post vacant in 
1857. No one in Prance save Renan was capable of 
filling it. The Catholic party, upheld by the empress, 
would not appoint an unfrocked seminarist, a notorious 
heretic, to what is, in point of fact, a chair of Biblical 
exegesis. Yet the emperor, ever anxious to stand well 
with men of letters and men of science, widied to con- 
ciliate Ernest Henan, He offered to, send the young 
scholar on an archaeological mission to Phoenicia. Henan 
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iiTiTnediately accepted. Leaving Lis wife at Lome witL 
tLeir baby son, Renan left France, accompanied by Lis 
sister, in the summer of 1860. Madame Renan joined 
them in January 1861, returning to France in tLe course 
of J Illy. Her Lusband and Ler sister-in-law would Lave done 
well to accompany Ler. But tLe mission proved fruitful in 
Phcenician inscriptions wLicL Renan was to publisL in Lis 
Misnon de Fhemcie, TLey form tLe base of tLat Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum on which, a little perversely, 
Le used in later years to declare that lie founded Lis claim 
to remembrance. He wished to complete Lis exploration 
of the upper range of Lebanon ; Le remained, therefore, 
with Henriette to affront the dangerous miasma of a 
Syrian autumn. At AmscLit, near Byblos, Henriette 
Renan died of intermittent fever on the 24tL September 
1861. Her brother, himself at death's door, was carried 
unconscious on board a ship waiting in harbour and 
bound for France. TLe sea air revived him, but Le 
reached Fr^ce a broken man apparently in heart and 
health. Fortunately, Le Lad more than one great project 
which attached him to life. His sister in Ler last days Lad 
entreated him not to give up Lis candidature for the chair 
of Hebrew, and on the 11th of January 1862 the Minister 
of Public Instruction ratified Renan's election to the post. 
But the scandal of Lis opening lecture, in which, amid the 
applause of the students, Renan declared Jesus Christ “an 
incomparable Man," alarmed the Catholic party. Renan’s 
lectures were pronounced a disturbance of the public 
peace, and the young professor was forthwith suspended 
from Lis functions. On the 2nd of June 1864, on opening 
the morning newspaper, Renan saw that Le Lad been 
transferred from the chair of Hebrew at the College of 
France to the post of sub-librarian at the National Library. 
The fund of combativeness, which even the moat detached 
philosopher hides in the bottom of his heart, seethed 
within him at this high-handed proceeding. He wrote to 
the Minister of Public Instruction : “ Pecunia tua tecum 
eit ! '' He refused the new position, was officially deprived 
of his chair, and henceforth depended for his daily bread 
solely upon his pen. 

Henriette had told him not to abandon the chair of 
Hebrew. She had also said, “Write the life of Jesus." 
They had, in f^t, begun it together in their Syrian 
retreat, copying the pages as fast as her brother wrote 
them, with a New Testament and a Josephus for all his 
library. ^ The book bears the mark of its origin — it is 
filled with the living, vibrating atmosphere of the East. 

It is the work of a man familiar with the Bible and 
theology, and no less acquainted with the inscriptions, 
monuments, types, and landscapes of Syria; it is, above 
all, t^ work of a man who has sounded the human heart. 
But it is scarcely the work of a great scholar : Renan's 
debt to the school of Tubingen has certainly been exag- 
gerated, in so far at least as regards the Life of Jesus, 
The book appeared on the 23rd June 1863 ; before Novem- 
ber sixty thousand copies of it were in circulation. There 
was no longer any doubt as to Ernest Renan's future. 
The professor had become a great writer, the philologist 
^ seen to be a genius. But Renan still used his literary 
gifts to pursue a scientific ideal. In the days when he 
composed his huge, immature treatise on the Future of 
Seuruie, he had 'writtm : “ I envy the man who shall evoke 
from the past the origins of Christianity. Such a writer 
TOuld compose the mort important book of the century.” 
He set to work to realize this project, and produced the 
in 1866, and St Favl in 1869, after having visited 
^ ^or vdth his wife, where he studied the scenes of 
the labours of St Paul as minutely as in 1861 he had 
obwrved the material surroundings of .the life of Jesus 
Eenan was not only a scholar. ,In St Fwul, as in the 


Apostles^ he shows his deep concern with the larger social 
life, his sense of fraternity, and a revival of the Democratic 
sentiment which had inspired V Avenir de la Science, In 
1869 he presented himself as the candidate of the Liberal 
opposition at the parliamentary election for Meaux. While 
his temper had become less aristocratic, his Liberalism 
had grown more tolerant. On the eve of its dissolution 
Renan was half prepared to accept the Empire, and, had 
he been elected to the Chamber of Deputies, Le would 
have joined the group of V Umpire Liberal, But he was 
not elected. A year later war was declared with Germany, 
the Empire fell, and Napoleon III. went out into exile. 
The Franco-German war was to be a turning-i3oint in 
Renan's history. Germany had alw^ays been to him, as 
he had exclaimed at St Sulpice, a sanctuary, “ un temple,” 
the asylum of thought and disinterested science. Now he 
saw the land of his ideal destroy and ruin the land of his 
birth j he beheld the German no longer as a priest, but as 
a brutal and wanton invader. With a great revulsion his 
heart turned to France. In his noble and thoughtful 
work. La B^forrm Intellecimelle et Morale (1871), he en- 
deavoured at least to bind her wounds, to raise her head, 
to safeguard her future. Yet, in spite of himself, ho was 
still under the influence of Germany. The ideal and tlio 
discipline which he proposed to his defeated and mangled 
country were the ideal and the discipline of her conqueror 
— a feudal society, a monarchical government, a Franco 
directed by a superior class, an elite, which the rest of the 
nation exists merely to support and nourish ; an ideal of 
honour and duty imposed by a chosen few on the recal- 
citrant and subject multitude. The savage and ignorant 
errors of the Commune confirmed Renan in this reaction. 
At the same time the note of irony, always perceptible in 
his work, grows more bitter, more concentrated, more 
brilliant. His Dialogues PhilosopMgy^, written in 1871, 
his Eedesiastes (1882), and his Antichrist (1876) (the 
fourth volume of the Origins of Christianity, dealing with 
the reign of Hero), are incomparable in tlioir litoraiy 
geniiM, but they are examples of a disenchanted and 
sceptical temper. He had vainly tried to make his 
country follow his precepts. He resigned liimsolf to 
■vratch her drift her own way, probably, as it seemed to 
him, towards perdition. Tho progress of events shftwod 
1^, on the contrary, a France which every day loft a 
little stronger, and he arohsed himself from his dis- 
believing, disillusioned mood, and observed with genuine 
interest the struggle for justice and liberty of a 
Democratic society. For his mind was the broadest of 
the age, incapable of blindly taking a side, of sotting a 
Imit to the laws of reason. And when Truth spoke from 
the mouth of an opponent he was ever ready witli an 
^qu^ed assent. The fifth and sixth volumes of tho 
(Mgvru of ChrirtiamMy (the ChrMam Chweh and Marcm 
Aurelim) show us a Renan reconciled with Democracy 
confident in the gradual ascent of man, aware that the 
^eatest catastrophes do not really interrupt the sure if 
imperceptible progress of the world— reconciled also in 
some measure, if not with the truths, at least with the 
moral beauties of Catholicism and with the remembranoe 
of hiB pious ycnitk 

On Ihreshold of old age, the philosopher turned 
and mt a last long lingering glance at the days of his 
(^dho^. He yna nearly sixty when, in 1888, he pub- 
li^ed thc^ d’Enfomce et de Jewnem, which, 

^er the JMe of Jesus, are the work by which he is chiefly 
^own. They took the world by storm. They tiossetm 
that lyric note of personal utterance which the imblic 
pnres in a man already famous. They showed the biasA 
modem reader that a world no less poetic, no loss primi- 
tive than that of the Origins of. or 
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still existed witlmi living memory, on the north-western 
coast of France. They have the Celtic magic of ancient 
romance and the simplicity, the naturalness, the accent of 
veracity which the 19th century prized so highly. They 
reflect the picturesque and emotional side of Eenan, the 
easiest to understand in that mind of many facets. But 
his Ecclesiobstesy published a few months earlier, his Drames 
Philosophiqvss collected in 1888, give a more adequate 
image of his fastidious, subtle, critical, most disenchanted, 
yet not unhopeful spirit. These books are often bitter 
and melancholy, yet not destitute of traces of optimism. 
They show the attitude towards uncultured Socialism of a 
philosopher Liberal by conviction, by temperament an aris- 
tocrat. We learn in them how Caliban (Democracy), the 
mindless brute, educated to his own responsibility, makes 
after all an adequate ruler ; how Prosper© (the aristocratic 
principle, or, if we will, the mind) accepts his dethronement * 
for the sake of greater liberty in the intellectual world, 
since Caliban proves an effective policeman, and leaves his 
superiors a free hand in the laboratory ; how Ariel (the 
religious principle) acquires a firmer hold on life, and no 
longer gives up the ghost at the faintest hint of change. 
Indeed, Ariel flourishes in the service of Prosper© under the 
external government of the many-headed brute. For the 
one thing needful is not destined to succumb. Eeligion 
and knowledge are as imperishable as the world they 
dignify. Thus out of the depths rises unvanquished the 
essential idealism of Ernest Eenan. 

Eenan was a great worker. At sixty years of age, 
having finished the Origins of Christicmity^ he began his 
History of Israel^ based on a lifelong study of the Old 
Testament and on the Corpus InscripUonvm Semiti(xmjim^ 
published by the Acad^mie des Inscriptions under Eenan’s | 
direction from the year 1881 till the end of his life. The 
first volume of the History of Israel appeared in 1887, 
the third and finest volume in 1891, the last two only 
after the historian’s decease. As a history of facts and 
theories the book has many faults; as an essay on the 
evolution of the religious idea, it is (despite some passages 
of frivolity, irony, or incoherence) of extraordinary im- 
portance ; as a reflection of the mind of Ernest Eenan it 
is the most lifelike of images. In a volume of collected 
essays, Feuilles DitacMes^ published also in 1891, we find 
the same mental attitude, an affirmation of the necessity 
of piety independent of dogma : “ the most logical attitude 
of the thinker towards religion is to behave as though 
religion were true.” Eenan had never been strong, and 
the last years of his life were much chequered by rheu- 
matism, which gradually affected the structure of the 
heart. On the 12th of October 1892 he died after a few 
days’ illness. “I have done my work,” he said to Madame 
Eenan ; “ I die happy.” Dead, he continued to delight 
his readers. Two volumes of the History of Israel^ his 
correspondence with his sister Henriette, his Letters to 
M. B&rthelot, and the History of the Religious Policy of 
Philippe-le~Bel, which he wrote in the years immediately 
before his marriage, all appeared during the last eight 
years of the 19th century. (a. m. f, n.) 

Renfrew, a royal and parliamentary burgh (Eil- 
mamock group) and the county town of Eenfrewshire, 
near the Clyde, about 6 miles west of Glasgow by road. 
A large dock is about to be constructed by the Clyde 
Trust at a cost of £335,000. Two engineering works, 
cabinet-making factories, and large bolt and rivet under- 
takings are new industrial features. The construction 
of diggers and floating docks is a speciality connected 
with the staple industry, shipbuilding. The school board 
manages a grammar school, and has recently built a new 
elementary school Population (1881), 4825; (1901), 9297. 
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Renfrewshifef a maritime county of west Scot- 
land, is bounded N. by the Clyde, N’.E. by Dumbarton- 
shire and Lanarkshire, E. by Lanarkshire, S. by Ayrshire, 
and W. by the Firth of Clyde. 

.drea and Population. — In 1891 the Eenfrewshire part of the city 
of Glasgow was transferred to the county of Lanark, as was the 
Eenfrewshire police burgh of Kinning Park ; the whole of the parish 
of Cathcart -was placed in Eenfrewshire, and the whol e parish of East 
Kilbride in Lanarkshire ; while the parishes of Beith and' Dunlop, 
which had been previously divided between Ayrshire and Renfrew- 
shire, were placed wholly in the former county. According to the 
latest official estimate, the area of the ceunty (foreshore excluded) 
is 155,965 acres, or about 244 square miles. The population was, 
in 1881, 263,374 ; in 1891, 290,798 ; in 1891, on the above area, 
230,812, of whom 110,520 were males and 120,292 females ; in 
1901, 268,934. On the old area, taking land only (156,786 acres, 
or 245 square miles), the number of persons to the square mile 
in 1891 was 1187, and the nnmber of acres to the person 0*6. In 
the registration county the population increased between 1881 
and 1891 by 8*7 per cent. Between 1881 and 1891 the excess of 
births over deaths was 31,459, and the increase of the resident 
I population 19,571. The following table gives particulars of 
I births, deaths, and marriages in 1880, 1890, and 1899 : — 


Tear. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Per cent, of 
Illegitimate. 

1880 

5239 

1636 

7780 

6*2 

1890 

4861 

1778 

7842 

5*08 

1899 

5291 

2010 

8548 

4T 


The following table ^ves the birth-rate, death-rate, and marriage- 
rate per thousand of the population for a series of years : — 



18S0. 

1881-90. 

1800. 

1891-98. 

1899. 

Birth-rate 
Death-rate 
Marriage-rate . 

84*64 

23-48 

7*33 

84-57 

21-21 

7-31 

32*18 

19*94 

7*29 

31*92 

19*99 

7*05 

32*68 

20*22 

7-68 


At the census of 1891 there were 6114 Gaelic-speaking persons in 
the county, of whom 51 spoke Gaelic alone, and 2411 foreigners. 
Yaluation in 1889-90, £783,051; 1899-1900, £612,633. 

Administration . — Since 1885 the county has returned two 
members to Parliament, one for the East and the other for the 
West division of the shire. Paisley (79,355), Greenock (67,645), 
Port-Glasgow (16,840), and Renfrew (9297) are all parliamentary 
burghs, Paisley and Greenock having a member each, and the 
other two belonging to the Kilmarnock group. Renfrew, the 
county town, is the only royal burgh. Police burghs are Barr- 
head (9855), Pollokshaws (11,169), Gourock (5244), and Johnstone 
(10,502). There are 16 civil parishes, and the number of paupers 
and dependants in September 1899 was 5386 ; there are poor- 
houses at Greenock and Paisley. Renfrewshire forms a sheriifdom 
with Bute, and there is a resident sheriff-substitute at Paisley 
and one at Greenock. 

Education. — ^Twenty-three school boards manage 81 schools, 
which had an average attendance of 34,638 in 1898-99, while 22 
voluntary schools (17 Roman Catholic and 2 Episcopal) had 6395. 
There is an academy at Greenock, and a grammar school and a 
technical school at Paisley ; flve other schools in the county 
earned grants in 1898 for giving higher education; while the 
county secondary committee makes provision also for the free 
education of Renfrewshire children in Glasgow high schools and 
the Spier School at Beith. The Paisley Technical School and the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College are subsidized out 
of the residue grant, part of which goes also to defraying the 
travelling expenses of students and to supporting science and 
art and technological classes in the burghs and throughout the 
county. 

Agriculture . — ^The percentage of the area under cultivation was, . 
in 1898, 59 per cent. Arable farming predominates, but dairying 
grows with the increasing town populations in and adjoining the 
county. The following table gives the principal acreages at 
intervals from 1880 : — 


Tear. 

Area under 
Crops. 

Com 

Crops. 

Green 

Cfrops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1899 

93,786 
95, .529 
96,247 
93,907 
92,695 

17,477 

16,806 

16,678 

14,078 

13,822 

8096 

6670 

6016 

6951 

-6868 

17,882 

23,673 

29,601 

21,437 

24,773 

50,355 

48,268 

44,986 

52,216 

48,551 

627 

212 

102 

134 

90 


The table in the Uext column gives particulars of the live stock 
during the same years. 
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Year. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Covp-s or Heifers 
in Milk 
or in Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1899 

3330 

3296 

3470 

3516 

3314 

24,677 

27,619 

27,878 

26,125 

26,813 

14,945 

16,131 

17,247 

16,808 

17,452 

35,436 

32,432 

36,667 

38,370 

42,584 

1192 

1815 

1541 

1584 

1458 


There ^vere 6661 acres under wood in 1895. Of the 1096 holdings 
in 1895, the date of the last return, the average size was 86 acres. 
The percentage under 5 acres was 12*13, between 5 and 60 acres 
27 *92! and ovlr 50 acres 59 *95. The number of farms between 50 
and 100 acres was 295, between 100 and 300, 342, between 300 and 
500, 14 only, and there were 6 over 500. 

Industries and Industries have advanced generally 

in importance throughout the county, but no change has taken 
place in their fundamental character. For details see the separate 
articles on Johnstone, Pollokshaw’s, Barrhead, Kilbarchan, Paisley, 
Greenock, and Renfrew. The following table shows the output 
of coal, ironstone, fireclay, and sandstone in 1890 and 1899: — 



Coal. 

Ironstone. 

Fireclay. 

Sandstone. 

Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1S90 

1899 

68,851 

12,491 

£16,693 

£4,424 

162,561 

162,!r55 

£89,409 

£T7,309 

37,591 

76,999 

£7,048 

£10,625 

73,112 

£15,010 


40,757 tons of limestone valued at £4345 were also raised in 1899. 
It is impossible to disentangle the figures relating to oil shale 
from the confusion of the mining inspectors’ reports, but the out- 
put has certainly fallen off since 1885. In 1891, 60,388 men and 
24,391 women were engaged in industrial handicrafts or were 
dealers in manufactured substances. Of these, 7339 men and 
15,992 women were connected with the manufac^re of textiles, 
6471 men w’ith ships, 6128 men with machines and implements, and 
8219 with minerals. Commerce engaged the attention of 10,984 
men and 484 women. About 22 miles were added to the railway 
mileage of the county in the last quarter of the 19th century, and 
considerable further extensions are now in progress. 

Authorities. — liV'iLSON. O&neral View of the Agriculture of 
JReTifrewshire, 1812 . — Archaeological wniA MistoricaL OollectioTis of 
the County ofMenfrew. Paisley, 1885.— Craig. Mistorical Motes 
on Paisley. Paisley, 1881.— W. Hbotob. Vanduara. Paisley, 
1881 *, Idcliens from an Old Abbey. Paisley, 1876. — Gilmoxjr. 
Paisley Weavers of Other Da/ys. Paisley, 1879. — D. Campbell. 
Historical Sketches of the Town wnd Harbov/rs of Ghreenoch. 1879- 
1881 ; Old Ghremoch. Greenock, 1888. — A. H- Millar. Castles 
and Mansions ofMenfrew. Glasgow, 1889.— Harp of Renfrewshire. 
Paisley, 1872-73.— P. A. Ramsay. View of Renfrewshire. Edin- 
burgh, 1839. (w. Wa.) 

RenneSi chief town of department Hle-et-Vilaine^ 
Prance, and an important railway junction, 232 miles 
west-south-west of Paris. It is the seat of a Court of 
Appeal for the five Breton departments. The second 
tri^ of Captain Dreyfus took place here. A preparatory 
school of medicine and pharmacy, in connexion with the 
university academy, has been reorganized, and there are a 
national school of agriculture and a school of dairying. A 
statue of Bastard, former mayor and local benefactor, stands 
in front of the Chamber of Commerce, a handsome modern 
structure in the Renaissance styla Population (1881), 
47,774; (1896), 67,249. 

Renouf, Sir Peter Le Pace (1822-1897), 
Egyptologist, was bom in Guernsey, 23rd August 1822. 
He was ^ucated at Elizabeth College in his native island, 
and proceeded thence to Oxford, which, upon his becoming 
a Roman Catholic, under the influence of Dr Newman, 
he quitted without taking a degree. Like many other 
Anglican converts, he proved a ^om in the side of the 
Ultramontane pai^ in the Roman Church, though he did 
not, like some of them, return to the communion of the 
Church pf England. He opposed the promulgation of the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, and his treatise (1868) 
upon the condemnation of Pope Honoriua for heresy by 
the Council of Constantinople in A.n. 680 had the 
distinction of being placed upon the index of prohibited 
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books. Previously to this stirring episode in his career he 
had been from 1855 to 1864 professor of ancient history 
and Oriental languages in the Roman Catholic university 
which Newman vainly strove to establish in Dublinjand 
during part of this period edited the Atlantis and the Hovw 
and Foreign Review, which latter periodical had to be dis- 
continued on account of the hostility of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. In 1864 he was appointed a Government in- 
spector of schools, which position he held until 1886. when 
his growing celebrity as an Egyptologist procured him the 
appointment of Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in the British 
Museum, in succession to Dr Samuel Birch. ^ He was also 
elected in 1887 president of the Society of Biblical Archseo- 
logy, to whose Proceedings he was a constant ^ contributor. 
The most important of his numerous and highly valued 
contributions to Egyptology are his Hibbert lectures on 
the Religion of the Egyptians, delivered in 1879 ; and the 
translation of The Book of the Dead, with an ample com- 
mentary, which was published in the transactions of the 
society over wMch lie presided. He retired from 
Museum under the superannuation rule in 1891, and died 
in London on 14th October 1897. He had been knighted 
flift year before bis death. He married in 1857 Ludovica 
von Brentano, member of a well-known German literary 
family. (“• ”•) 

Renouvier, Charles Bernard (1818- 

), French philosopher, was born at Montjjcluer, 1st 

January 1818, and educated in Paris at the Jtcolo Eoly- 
technique. In early life he took much interest in politics, 
and the approval extended by Hippolyto Carnot to his 
1 Manud repvhlicain Vhomme etdu citoyen (1848) was the 
‘ occasion of that minister’s fall. He has never held public 
employment, but has spent his life writing, retired from 
the world. His chief works are : Fssais de criiigm (jMnile, 

4 parts (1854—64), La science de la morale, 2 vols, (1869), 
Uchronie (1876), Esquisse d'une classification systvmatique 
des doctrmes philosophiques, 2 vols. (1885— 8G), La ph%lo^ 
Sophie emodytique de Vhistoire, 4 vols. (189G— 97), lI%sto%rc 
et solution des prohlimes nAtaphysuxiiies (1901). llonouvior 
has been the first Frenchman since Malobrancho to formu- 
late a complete idealistic system, and ho has had a vast 
influence on the develoi^ment of French thought in tho 
past century. His system is based on Kant’s, as Ins 
chosen term Nio-criiicisme indicates; but it is a trans- 
formation rather than a continuation of Kantianism. Tho 
two leading ideas discernible in it arc a dislike to tho 
Unknowable in all its forms, and a rolianco on tho valwUty 
of our personal experience. The former accounts for his 
decided acceptance of Kant’s phenomenalism, combined 
with an equally decided rejection of the thing in itself. It 
accounts, too, for his strenuous polemic on tho ouo hand 
against a Substantial Soul, a Buddhistic Absolute, an 
Infinite Spiritual Substance; on the other hand against 
the no less mysterious material or dynamic substratum by 
which naturalistic Monism explains the world. Ho holds 
that nothing exists except presentations, which arc not 
merely sensational, and have an objective aspect no less . 
than a subjective. To explain tho formal organization of 
our experience he adopts a modified version of tho 
Kantian categories. The insistence on the validity^ of 
personal experience leads Renouvier to a yot more im- 
portant divergence from Kant in his treatment of volition. 
Liberty, he says, in a much wider sense than Kant, is 
man’s fundamental characteristic. Human freedom acts 
in the phenomenal, not in an imaginary noumenal sphere. 
Belief is not intellectual merely, but is determined by an 
act of will afilrming what we hold to be morally good. 
In his religious views Renouvier makes a considerable 
approximation to Leibnitz. He holds that we are ration- 
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ally justified in affirming human immortality and the 
existence of a finite Grod who is to be a constitutional 
ruler, but not a despot, over the souls of men. He would, 
however, regard atheism as preferable to a belief in an 
infinite Deity. 

Rensselaer, formerly known as Greenbush and 
sometimes as East Albany, a city of Eensselaer county. 
New \ork, U.S.A- It is on the Hudson river, opposite 
Albany, with which it is connected by bridges, and 
on the New York Central and Hudson River and the 
Boston and Albany railways. Population (1880), 3295; 


(1890), 7301 ; (1900), 7466, of whom 1089 were foreign- 
born. 

Renton, a manufacturing town of Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland, on the river Leven, miles north by west of 
Dumbarton by raiL It is the centre of the Turkey-red 
dyeing industry, and calico-printing and bleaching are also 
carried on. A parish church stands on the site of Dal- 
quhurn House, the birthplace of Tobias SmoUett, to whom 
there is a monument (1775). There is a drill hall and a 
Jubilee Victoria Institute, with library and recreation 
rooms. Population (1881), 4319; (1901), 5227. 
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I N recent embryological work no idea has been more 
prominent than that of germmal cMtvmdty. From 
one point of view it may be said that multicellular 
organisms give rise by a process of division to macro- 
gametes or ova, and to microgametes or spermatozoa; 
that these unite in fertilization to form a new indi- 
viduality, and that after a period of development this 
again produces gametes. But, from another point of 
view, it may be said with equal accuracy that the fer- 
tilized ovum gives rise in development to two sets of 
elements — to the somatic cells which become differenti- 
ated into the various tissues of the body, and to a lineage 
of non-specialized germ-cells, some of which will eventu- 
ally be separated off to begin a new generation. This 
lineago of germ-cells is often distinguishable from the 
somatic cells at an early stage in development, in 
some leeches ; Sagitta ; some Nematodes ,* many Polyzoa ; 
Moina ; some Oladocera and other Crustaceans ; Chironch 
mus^ Platygaster, and some other insects; Phalangidae 
among Arachnids, and the Teleostean fish Micrometrus 
aggregatm. Perhaps the most striking instance of early 
differentiation of germ-cells is that of Ascaris megalo- 
cephaZa, described by Boveri (1887, 1891), where from the 
two-celled stage onwards the germ-cell lineage is distin- 
guishable from the somatic cell lineage by the greater size 
and richness of the chromatin, and (for a time) by a differ- 
ence in the process of mitosis. By a process of chro- 
matin elimination, repeated through five or six successive 
divisions, the somatic cells come to contain a reduced quota 
of chromatin, while the germ-cells retain the whole amount, 
hlore instances of this sort might make it possible to give 
a precise statement of the relation between germ-cells 
and somatic cells, but at present only a general contrast 
is permissible. The somatic cells differentiate in manifold 
variety, most of them losing all likeness to the fertilized 
ovum or to its immediate descendants, the blastomeres, 
though in many cases some retain a power of helping 
one another to regenerate lost parts or even an entire 
organism. The germ-cells, on the other hand, are not 
implicated in building up the body, but remain virtually 
unchanged, preserving the original organization or proto- 
plasmic tradition ” intact. As the sex-ceUs in an offspring 
are thus genetically continuous with the parental sex- 
cells which gave rise to it, they will in turn develop into 
organisms iBce the parents — a conception fundamental 
to an understanding of inheritance and development. The 
idea of germinal continuity was expressed by Owen, 
Haeckel, Rauber, Jaeger, Nussbaum, Brooks, and Qalton, 
but it has been most clearly stated and consistently 
worked out by Weismann, who has, moreover, adjusted 
it to meet an obvious difficulty. In mapy forms, especi- 
ally among plants, it is only after the differentiation of 
the body is relatively far advanced that the future repro- 
ductive cells are recognizable as such, and thus we have 


to pass from cases where germ-ce^Zs form a demonstrable 
continuous lineage with the fertilized ovum, to the theory 
of a continuous germ- plasm, Weismann assumes that 
“in each development a portion of the specific germ- 
plasm, which the parental ovum contains, is not used 
up in the formation of the offspring, but is reserved 
unchanged for the formation of the germinal cells of the 
following generation.” This germ-plasm, of definite chem- 
ical and special molecular constitution, is supposed to 
have its seat in the nucleus, and to have great powers 
of persistence and growth. Part of it is distributed 
throughout the “body,” and may be the material con- 
dition of asexual multiplication and regeneration, as well 
as the determinant of differentiation ; but part of it con- 
tinues with approximately intact stability to form the 
reproductive cells of the body. 

Correlation , — ^While it may be admitted that the body 
is the bearer rather than the producer of the germ-cells, 
it must also be allowed that these cannot lead a charmed 
life, uninfluenced by somatic accidents and incidents. 
Yascular and other fluids form a common medium for 
all parts of the system ; the gonads of animals are often 
under nervous control ; alteration of diet may alter repro- 
ductivity and even sex ; various poisons and the like are 
known to affect not only the whole bodily system, but 
the germ-cells as welL Even Weismann, the most pro- 
minent upholder of the distinction between soma and germ- 
cells, finds one of the chief sources of congenital variation 
in the nutritive stimuli exerted on the germ-plasm by 
the varying state of the body. On the other hand, many 
instances are knovm, if not understood, of correlations 
between the reproductive system and bodily organs. Thus 
Rorig (1899) shows that a diseased state of the ovaries 
in a female deer is correlated with the development of 
antlers, that atrophy of the testes is always followed by 
a peculiar growth of antlers, that castration of a young 
male always inhibits the development of antlers, and so 
on. Sellheim (1898, 1899) has described some of the 
numerous somatic changes which foUow castration in vari- 
ous animals, one of the most frequent in both sexes being 
a prolongation of the period of bone-growth. When 
young cocks are castrated, the whole body is affected; 
the larynx is intermediate in size between that of cock 
and hen, the syrinx is weakly developed, the brain and 
heart are light in weight, fat accumulates in the sub- 
cutaneous and subserous connective tissue, and the 
skeleton shows many abnormalities. From ancient times 
a correlation between the gonads and the state of various 
parts of the body — even of the nose — ^has been recognized 
in man, and many instances suggest that while the germ- 
cells are in a sense apart from the general bodily system, 
an even greater fact is the unity of the organism. 

OalUm^s Law, — Beside the idea of germinal continuity 
we may rank another generalization of great importance, 

S. Ym. — 27 
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namely, Galton*a law of ancestral inheritance, based partly 
on studies in the inheritance of human qualities, and 
partly on a series of observations on basset hounds. There 
is a sense in which we may think of an inheritance as 
dual— half derived from the father and half from the 
mother — ^but the heritable material of each parent was also 
dual, being derived from the grandparents, and Galton^s 
law expresses this conception of inheritance as necessarily 
multiple. “The two parents between them contribute 
on the average one-half of each inherited faculty, each 
of them contributing one-quarter of it. The four grand- 
parents contribute between them one-quarter, or each of 
them one-sixteenth; and so on, the sum of the aeries 
^ + j + ^ + ^ + being equal to 1, as it should be. 
It is a property of this infinite series that each term is 
equal to the sum of all those that follow : thus J J + 
^ + on. The prepotencies 

or subpotencies of particular ancestors, in any given 
pedigree, are eliminated by a law that deals only with 
average contributions; and the varying prepotencies of 
sex, in respect to different qualities, are also presumably 
eliminated.” It is highly probable, as E^arl Pearson says, 
that the above simple descriptive statement brings into 
focus all the complex lines of hereditary influence. 

Sexual DifferentiaCion, — ^Numerous fiswsts point to the conclusion 
that maleness and femaleness may be regarded as expressing meta- 
bolic alternatives open to the germ-cell in its develo^ent, and that 
the bias in one direction or the other is largely aue to environ- 
mental stimuli. In filustration we may recall the very diveme 
sexual conditions — hermaphrodite, male, female, parthenogenetic, 
asexual, &c. — observed in the simple multicellular organism yblvox, 
which has been described as furnishing an epitome of the evolution 
of sex. According to Cu^not, the little sflirfish Asterina gibhosa 
is in certam locauties first male for a variable period, and then 
female, while in other localities permanent males, females, and 
hermaphrodites seem to occur. According to W. M. Wheeler’s 
interpretation, Myzostoma glahrum has a functional male phase, 
succeeded by a functional hermaphrodite phase, and that again by 
a functional female phase during which the testes disappear, while 
in other species the hermaphromte period may be almost or wholly 
suppressed. In plants, in particul^, it seems that environment^ 
conditions are effective in changing a hermaphrodite into a 
unisexual condition. Yeiy striking bol£ in their results and in 
the carefulness of method are the experiments of Klebs, which 
show that environmental changes will determine in various Algm 
and IFungi the occurrence of sexual or of asexual reproduction, or 
will cause a normally hermaphrodite form to become unisexual. 
It need hardly be pomted out that the view which regards sexual 
dimorphism as expressing two opposed metabolic diatheses is com- 
plementary, not antagonistic, to that which points out how the 
dimorphism is adaptive to securing cross-ferolization and other 
advantages. 

Oogenesis, — It is convenient to distinguish in the history of both 
ova and spermatozoa three periods: {a) of multiplication, (6) of 
growth, and (c) of maturation. During the growth-period in a num- 
ber of cases there occurs what may be called a struggle for existence 
among ^tential germ-oells. Thus among the numerous possible 
ova in the ovary of MgS/ra there is usually hut one survivor, which, 
has grovm strong at the expense of its neighbours, and almost the 
same thing is known in Tubula/ria and in some other oases. Imma- 
ture ova of sea-urchins have been seen engulfing others, even 
spermatozoa (without resulting fertilization), exhibiting phagocy- 
tosis. Many potential ova are often used up to form fbllicular 
or other tovestments for the few which succeed. It may sometimes 
be that the elimination process, both among young ova and among 
spermatozoa, is discriminative, that tiie survivors survive in 
virtue of particidar fitn^ ; if so, the process may be of racial 
importance. This extension of the conception of the struggle for 
existence to the germ -cells may suggest the further extension 
eMreased in Weismann’s daring hypothesis of “germinal selection, 
wnicn si^poses the occurrence of an intimate competition among 
the hereditary units within the genn-cdl. 

Sp^r7natog&nesi8,----B^&nt researches on spermatogenesis have not 
greatly altered the state of knowledge outiined in the article Ebpeo- 
dttction in Ihe ninth ^tion of the JEncydopoedia BrUanmca, but 
it may be noted that although the paralldjte between spermato- 
genesis md oogenesis suggested iu the previous article does not 
to have been accepted, a deeper parallelism has been estab- 
lished (see mfra) ; that there is often in the testes of higher 
animals, as m the ovarie^ a division of labour between the germ- 


cells proper and associated nutritive cells ; that the middle piece 
of the spermatozoon hears a centrosome which plays an important 
role in the division which follows fertilization ; that the locomotor 
tail has often a fibiillated structure which suggests an analogy^ 
with a muscle-fibre ; that in various Cycads the male nuclei issue 
from the pollen tube as motile spermatozoa, whose occurrence re- 
moves one of the distinctions between flowering plants and Crypto- 
gams ; that there is sometimes dimorphism of spermatozoa, e.g., in 
water-beetles, which suggests another parallel between spermato- 

f inesis and oogenesis (cf. the familiar dimorphism of the ova of 
otifers, &c.). 

Reducing DivicioTis, — Sinc6 van Beneden discovered 
that each of the two nuclei which unite in fertilization 
contains one-half of the number of chromosomes character- 
istic of the somatic cells, though the nuclei of the earlier 
stages of the germ-cells have the same number as the 
somatic cells, it has been plain that a reducing process 
must occur at some phase, and there is now general agree- 
ment that the reduction takes place in the last two cell- 
divisions by which the definitive germ-cells arise, namely, 
when the ovarian ovum gives rise to the mature ovum 
and two or three polar bodies, and when a spermatocyte 
divides into four spermatids or young spermatozoa. The 
parallelism in the two cases is very striking, but as O. 
Hertwig says, “while in the latter case the products 
of the division are all used as functional spermatozoa, 
in the former case one of the products of the egg-mother- 
cell becomes the egg, appropriating to itself the entire 
mass of the yolk at the cost of the others, which persist 
in rudimentary form as polar bodies.” The hypothesis 
of Minot, adopted also by van Beneden, that each germ- 
cell is originally hermaphrodite, and that the maturation 
processes imply the removal of male qualities from the 
ovum and of female qualities from the spermatozoon, 
has been abandoned ; and the reducing divisions arc recog- 
nized as securing a constancy in the number of chromo- 
somes characteristic of each species, for without some 
such preliminary reduction the number would obviously 
be doubled at each fertilization. That a reduction does 
really occur in both plants and animals seems now incon- 
trovertible, but as to the precise manner of the reduction 
the results are at present too discrepant to admit of any 
brief statement. It should be noted, however, that in 
some parthenogenetic ova, of Aphides, only one i>olar 
body is formed and no reduction in number is effected, 
while in other parthenogenetic ova, e.g,y those eggs of 1>00H 
which develop into drones, two are formed— a strange 
fact, in part at least explained by Brauer, who showed 
that in the parthenogenetic ova of Artemia both types 
occur, but that when two polar bodies are formed the 
second remains in the egg and behaves practically like 
a sperm-nucleus. 

Fertilization , — ^Recent work has forcibly suggested 
that there are in fertilization two more or less distinct 
processes — on the one hand, the process by which the 
gametes, bearing the hereditary characters, unite to form 
the beginning of a new individuality ; on the other hand, 
the process by which the microgamete supplies some 
stimulus prompting the ovum to divide. The first aspect 
is that of amphimixis, believed by many to be of imi>ort- 
ance in initiating— and, it may be, also in checking- 
variation, but in any case implying the union of the hered- 
itary qualities contained in the two gametes. The second 
aspect is that of mitotic stimulus, believed by some to 
be afforded by an enzyme — ^for which the name of ovular 
has been suggested — and by others to be localized in the 
sperm-centrosome. It is seen in many cases that equiva- 
lent numbers of chromosomes are contributed by the two 
nuclei; it is evident that the ovum contributes by far tlie 
larger quantity of cytoplasm; it seems to have been 
securely demonstrated in some cases that “from the 
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father comes the stimulus inducing the organization of the 
machinery of mitotic division by which the egg splits up 
into the elements of the tissues, and by which each of 
these elements receives its quota of the common heritage 
of chromatin.” While the ovum centrosome of many 
animals seems _ to disappear, that introduced by the 
spermatozoon divides into two, and around each a system 
of rays develops. They migrate to opposite sides of the 
segmentation nucleus, and between them there appears 
the spindle of the first cleavage. It may be hasty to 
call them ‘kinetic centres,’ but they seem to have an 
important rCle in the division-process. “ Huxley hit the 
ipark two score years ago when he compared the organism 
to a web of which the warp is derived from the female 
and the woof from the male. Our principal advance upon 
this view is the knowledge that this web is probably to 
be sought in the chromatic substance of the nuclei ; and 
perhaps we shall not push the figure too far if we compare 
the amphiaster to the loom on which the fabric is woven ” 
(WUson, 1900, p. 231). 

The experiments of Maupas on ciliated Infusorians, where an 
elaborate nuclear reduction is followed by an intimate nuclear 
ami)himixis, seemed to show that conjugation is not effective 
between the members of an isolated colony all descended by suc- 
cessive fissions from one form, and that after a large number of 
generations senile degeneracy sets in, and leads to the extinction 
of the colony unless it be checked in time by the removal of some 
members to the vicinity of unrelated forms with which they may 
conjugate. Tliis suggests the view that amphimixis is necessary to 
sustain the standard of vitalily in a stock, hut while some believe 
that there is a primary need for this “rejuvenescence” (a view 
which is certainly not supported by the entire absence of any 
amphimixis in forms like jSacteria, nor by persistently partheno- 
gonotic forms, like many Botifers), others hold ihat the dimorphism 
and mutual dependence of the germ -cells is only an elaborate 
adaptation to socure the origin or multiplication of variations 
(a view which has found its most thoroughgoing exponent in 
Woismann). That Maupas’s undoubtedly careful work requires 
confirmation may bo inferred from the experiments of Joukowsky 
(1898), which surest that degeneracy depends not merely on the 
number of asoxuedgenerations, but on the rapidity of their succes- 
sion ; in PleurotHma lanc&olata over 458 generations were observed 
without tho occurrence of degeneracy ; after five months’ culture 
a colony of PaTam<»mm (yivStAwrru showed no nuclear senility, but 
only a marked reduction of cilia and consequent slng^shness ; in 
P.mUrmmn oifoctive conjugation between the descendants of one 
inaividual was observed, but the author admits the probability that 
this has its limits. 

A remarkable experiment made by Boveri (1889, 1896) cannot 
be ovcrlook<‘(1, though it is still in some respects unsatisfactory, as 
Seeligor and Morgan have pointed out. Following a method used 
by the Hortwigs, Boveri subjected Echinoid eggs to shaking, and 
ootainod onuoloatod fragments. He showed that these were capable 
of fertilization, and that they gave rise to dwarf larvae, which were 
nonnal except in size and in having only half the usual number of 
chromosomes in their cells. Boveri went on to fertilize enucleated 
ovum-fragments of SpTicereMnus granularis with spermatozoa of 
JElMnuB microtuhercvicUiis, and obtained in a few cases dwarf larvse 
showing purely paternal characteristics. From this he drew the 
conclusion that it is the nucleus, not the cytoplasm, which forms the 
material basis of inheritance ; and there are many facts, the 
history of the chromosomes in maturation, which point in the same 
direowon. It should be bomo in mind, however, that as the life of 
the cell probably depends on the complex interaction of various 
materials more or less localized in different parts of the unit-area, 
since tho nucleus cannot live for more than a short time without 
the cytoplasm as its agent, nor the cytoplasm without the nucleus 
as its trophic or formative centre, it may be misleading to seek 
too hastily for a definite localization of functions — ^to attempt, 
for instance, to alwtract the ovum - cytoplasm altogether from 
any share in bearing the burden of inheritance. In Boveri’s 
experiment it may have been that the hereditary qualiti^ of 
the si)erm proved themselves prepotent over the hereditary 
qualities of the ovum-cytoi)lasm, weakened as these might well be 
by enuclefition. In 1899 Delage succeeded in fertiSzing non- 
nocleatod fragments of the ova of JEckimts, JDmtcUvumt and Lcmice 
eow^ilegat and roared Plutous, Vdiger, and Trochosphere larvae 
respectively. Three larvse were roared from one ovum of a sea- 
urchin-— from one nucleated and two non-nucleated portions — and 
in one case a normal blostulu was obtained from a ^th ovum- 
fragmenlL He ^owed, moreover, that an egg-&agment of JEchimus 
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without any chromosomes gave rise after fertilization by a sperma- 
tozoon with nine chromosomes to a larva whose cells had the normal 
number of eighteen chromosomes ; which led him to infer that the 
number of chromosomes is a property of the cellular organiza- 
tion, and not dependent on the persistent individuality believed 
by most to be characteristic of the chromosomes. The experiments 
will require confirmation and extension, but unless the cutting 
operation caused an escape of nucleoplasm into the cytoplasm frag- 
ments (which Belage does not believe to have been possible), it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that fertilization may be effective 
without any fusion of nuclei. In connexion with these remarkable 
phenomena of “merogonio” fertilization and development, it is 
perhaps appropriate to recall the observations of Marehal on 
£}ncyrtv>sfuscicollis, where the ovum gives rise not to one embryo, 
but to “a legion of small morulae,” forming a chain of 60-100 
embryos. Even more striking, however, are ihe experiments of 
Loeb (1899) on the artificial production of normal larva (plutei) 
from the unfertilized eggs of the sea-urchin. He found that this may 
be effected by placing the unfertilized eggs for about two hours in 
sea-water to which a dilute solution of magnesium chloride has been 
added in certain proportions. “When brought back into normal 
sea-water the eggs began to segnaent and form blastula, gastrulae, 
and plutei, which were normal in every respect. The oiSy differ- 
ence was that fewer eggs developed, and that their development 
was slower than in the case of the normal development of fertilized 
eggs.” The precise nature of the physical, or chemical and 
physical, stimulus in this and in other cases of “artificial 
parthenogenesis ” remains uncertain. 

Cleavage , — ^Many hundreds of researches within the 
last few years have had for their subject the cleavage or 
segmentation which follows fertilization, but we cannot 
do more than refer to one general result which seems to 
be true of most cases of indirect cell-division. The chro- 
matin nuclear material is disposed in a number of seg- 
ments or chromosomes (whose number is practically con- 
stant for each species) ; each of these chromosomes is split 
lengthwise during the division process, and the two halves 
are borne in opposite directions to the two poles, there 
to form, or to help to form, the daughter-nuclei. As a 
chromosome is built up of a single series of chromatin- 
granules, each of which is cleft by the longitudinal split- 
ting, each daughter-nucleus has a contribution from each 
chromatin-granule. In the movement towards the poles 
the system of spindle-fibres which radiate from the centro- 
somes appears to play a part, but whether they push or 
pull or act in some more subtle way remains uncertain ; 
nor is it known what precise part is played by the astral 
rays which surround the centrosome but are quite dis- 
tinct from the spindle-fibres. What is certain is, that the 
result of the mitotic process is to divide the chromatin 
substance with exact equality, so that, in the case of a 
segmenting ovum, each daughter-nucleus is half maternal 
I and half paternal in its composition — a discovery of much 
' interest in connexion with inheritance. Our under- 
standing of the different forms of ovum segmentation 
advances very slowly, for though some useful “laws” 
' have been stated — e.^., that each new plane of division 
; tends to intersect the preceding plane at right angles 
(Sachs), or that the axis of the mitotic figure typically 
lies in the longest axis of the protoplasmic mass, so 
' that the division tends to cut this axis at right 
' angles (Hertwig) — these are only preliminary descriptive 
{ formulae. It is possible that the experiments of Driesch 
i and others, who have observed the cleavage of eggs under 
i the pressure of glass plates, may be of service in enabling 
I us to eliminate the mechanical factors: The associated 
problem of the relation of the early cleavages to the axes 
of the future embryo is not less difficult. It is indeed a 
familiar fact that the ovum may show polar differentiation 
and bilateral symmetry, and that in some cases, 6.^., frog 
and Tunicate, the first cleavage plane coincides with the 
median plane of the adult body. On the other hand, the 
first cleavage sometimes corresponds approximately to the 
transverse plane of the body (newt); or separates an 
ectoderm cell from an endoderm cell ; or separates a germ- 
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cell from a somatic cell {Ascaris\ and so on ; so that what 
it does admits of no general statement. Moreover, the 
orientation of the ovnin may be entirely altered, as in the 
frog, by artificial conditions, without the normality of the 
resulting embryo being affected \ and a minute ovum- 
fragment, as in searurchins, may give rise to a complete 
larva; so that there are strong reasons for^ the view that 
the egg-cytoplasm is at first isotropous or indifferent, and 
that its polarity or anisotropy is secondarily acquired, 
sometimes earlier, sometimes later, and in very varied 
degrees. 

Experimental Embryology, — ^Particularly significant of 
recent embryological work has been the frequent recourse 
to experiment, and within a few years a large literature 
has grown, with its centre in Koux’s Arehiv fur Entwich- 
lungmmhanih. Artificial isolation of blastomeres by cut- 
ting or shaking apart ; subjection of the developing ova 
to peculiar conditions of pressure; modifications of tem- 
perature, illumination, &c. ; and alterations in the chem- 
ical character of the medium, have been the four most 
frequent lines of experiment. The main aim has been 
to analyse the immediate factors in development, and 
while it is too soon to estimate the value of the results, 
some illustrations may be given. 

Isoloitimi of BlobstoTifures, — As long ago as 1869 Haeckel divided 
the blastulae or moruke of Siphonophora with a fine needle into 
two, three, or four pieces, and observed that each developed into a 
complete larva. This was one of the first experiments along a line 
whidi many investigators followed during the last decade of the 
19th century. In 1877 Chun made, though he does not appear 
to have published, the observation that when the first two 
blastomeres of a Ct^ophore ovum were shaken apart, each formed 
a half-larva, with four ciliated ridges, four meridional vessels, and 
one tentacle ; moreover, each became sexual, and the half which 
was wanting was eventually regenerated. The ova of frog, newt, 
fishes, lancdet, ascidian, mollusc, sea-urchin, medusa, Ac., have 
been made the subjects of similar experiments, in which blasto- 
meres are isolated by shaking the segmenting ovum until separation 
occurs, or by actually cutting off or puncturing a portion so as to 
destroy its power of development. By shaking the water in which 
Ihe two-cell stages of the segmenting ova of Amphwxus^QB,ted, £. B. 
Wilson produced from the separat£^ halves two independent twins 
of half me normal size, each of the isolated cells segmenting like 
an intact ovum, and giving origin, through blastula and gastrula 
s^es, to a half-sized metameric larva. When incomplete separa- 
tion was effected by the shaking, double embryos — ^like Siamese 
twins — resulted, and formed shortlived segmented larvse. Com- 
plete isolation of the first four blastomeres resulted in four dwarf 
blastulae, gastrulae, and oval larvae ; separation into two pairs of 
cells yielded two half-sized larvae ; incomplete separation resulted 
in {a) double embryos, (6) triple embryos— one twice the size of 
the others— or (c) quadruple embryos, each a quarter size. An 
isolated hlastomere from the eight-cell stage proceeded to segment, 
but did not reach the gastrula stage. 

Numerous experiments on the developing egg of the frog by 
Roux, Hertwig, Schultze, Morgan, EndTres, Walter, Wetzel, and 
others have after no httle controversy made one interesting result 
dear, that one of the first two blastomeres may develop into a 
haJf-embryo, or into a half-sized whole embryo, according to the 
conditions of the experiment. long as the first two blasto- 

meres remain in contact without any disturbance of the oeU-contenls, 
each hlastomere develops its half of the body. On the other hand, 
if the protoplasm is dlstuTbed by reversing the position of the egg 
after the first cleavage, there generally results a whole embryo from 
each hlastomere ” (Morgan, 1897, p. 131). Thus we may place the 
behaviour of the fro^s ovum interm^ate between uiat of the 
Ctenophor (where an isolated hlastomere forms a half-embryo) and 
that of the lanoelet (where an isolated hlastomere forms a whole 
embryo of small size). 

Eresswre Eayperimmts. — ^By causing a developing ovum of 
frog) to segment between parallel glass plates, or in a glass tube of 
smaller calibre than the diameter of the egg, this general result has 
b^n established, that the distribution of the nuclei may be entirely 
different from that in normal conditions, and yet normal embryos 
result. It seems difiicult to avoid Ifie conclusion that the sequence 
of the early nuclear divisions has no necessary relation to the sub- 
sequent formation of the embryo, and that the nuclei in these early 
stages are all equivalent (Morgan, 1897, chap, x.). 0. Hertwig 
(1^98) found that when centrifugal force was exerted in a certain 
d^ee on the eggs of Ba/na eacnde^Ua, it produced a more marked 
separation of the lighter and heavier substances, in consequence of 
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which the cleavage was restricted to the upper or animal half * of 
the ovum. Indeed, a meroblastio type was closely approached, for 
an undivided yolk-containing portion occupied from one-half to 
two-thirds of the egg, the remainder was formed by a blastoderm 
with a blastocoel, and the resemblance was heightened by the forma- 
tion of a special layer of merocytes — a yolk-syncytium — beneath the 
blastoderm. But here again, if removed in due time from the dis- 
turbing influences, the eggs gave rise to embryos with the normal 
equipment of organs. ^ 

Infiumce of Temperature , — Numerous experiments have also 
been made on the influence of temperature on developing ova, but 
few of the results are at present intelligible. Thus Driesch, 
prompted by Vejdovsk/s note that the eggs of the earthworm, 
Allolobophwa trayezoides^ most frequently form twin-epbryos in 
warm weather, tried the effect of warming the developing ova of 
SyhisTecIiinus gramilwrU^ with the result that in some cases almost 
all of them formed distinct twin blastulae, gastrula, and even 
plutei. Similarly, prompted by Selenka’s observation that in- 
creased temperature produced deviations from the normal cleavage 
in marine Planarians, Driesch experimented and found that increase 
of temperature wholly or partially inhibited^ the formation of the 
■qTvifl.nftr pp-IIr or micromeres, and otherwise disturbed the segmenta- 
tion, without, however, in the end affecting the normality of the 
result. Again, he found that when the blastula_ of SyhccrecMnm 
graovtUariSf about twenty-six hours after fertihzation, wore kept on 
a stove heated to about 30° 0., the great majority showed in about 
eighteen hours the exogastrula state ; i.e., the growing zone at the 
so-called vegetative pole, which is normally invaginated to form 
the archenteron, bu^ed outwards instead of inwards, tlio final 
result being shrivelled, gutless, or anenterio larvae, which survived 
for a week. 

Chemical Beag&nis . — Another series of studies in experimental 
embryology is concerned with the influence of chemical reagents 
upon the developing ova. Thus Curt Herhst has observed the 
results of placing the eggs of sea-urchins {Sylurn'cchimis granularis) 
in sea-water to which a littio litliium chloride has been added, in 
the proportion of 2 ‘6 cubic centimetres of 3*7 per cent, aqueous 
solution to 97*5 cubic centimeti*es of sea-water. In this the 
fertilized ovum segments into an elongated blastula which becomes 
constricted into two vesicles, one thick-walled (tho archontcric 
portion), the other thin-walled (tho gastrula wall) j tho thick- 
waUed portion, which should normally bo invaginated to form tho 
endoderm, grows out of proportion to what is normally tho ooto- 
derm-fonning area, and the series ends in a form (holo-oiitoblastic) 
in which the thin-walled vesicle or octodormic area has wholly 
disappeared. If rather loss lithium is used, tho typo of larvei 
which residts is somewhat different, though tho two are (wnuccted 
by transitional forms ; it is an exogastnila, in which, as tho name 
suggests, the endoderm ia evaginato instead of invaginato. 

Development . — More clearly than even a dozen years 
ago we now recognize that the germ-cells, and ospociiilly 
their nuclei, form the material basis of inheritance ; tlxat 
there is genetic continuity between the gorm-colls of the 
parents and those of their offsi)ring; that fertilization 
implies a nnion of two individualities condensed for tho 
time being into minute cells ; that paternal and maternal 
characteristics are distributed in exact equality by the 
nuclear or cellular divisions which constitute tho mode 
of all development ; and so on. On the other hand, wo 
have still to confess our entire inability to solve tho old 
problems: How are the specific characters potentially 
contained within the germ-cells, and by what mechanism 
do they attain expression in development? 

Chrmiml Arcas.^On one view it is eupposod that the gftTm-c(»ll 
has an architectural organization predetHjrmmod before develop- 
ment begins, and that development is in part a ^‘histogenetio 
sundering ” of the pre-existing germinal localization. Some author- 
ities, e.g,f Ray Lankester and Whitman, Flemming and van 
Beneden, have suggested that the PTodetermination is expressed in 
the organization of the egg-oytoplasm—the essential idea of the 
theory of “ organogenetio germinal areas” which His elaborated in 
1874. This meoxy may be supported by Roux’s experiments on 
the frog ovum, where, after one of the first 'two blostomen'S had 
been punctured, the intact half developed into a one-sided embryo ; 
and it may be opjposed by Wilson’s experiments on the lancolet 
ovum, where an isolated hlastomere of the four-cell stage still 
formed a complete embryo. It maybe supported by tho exi^ri- 
ments of Morgan and Dnesoh on Ctenophor ova, where a defect in 
the cytoplasm is often followed by a modified cleavage and a 
defective embryo, even when the whole of the nuclear material is 
intact ; and it may be opposed by Dolago's experiments on tho ova 
of sea-urchins, Ac., where a small (and non-nuoleated) fragment of 
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an egg may be fertilized and give rise to a complete larva. In fact 
the experimental results do not as yet settle the question 

Supplementary, rather than opposed, to the idea of 
germinal localization is that of a specihc idioplasm, a complex 
substance which, in iLs molecular organization and in themetaboHsm 
which it induces is different for each species. The idea of an 
idioplasm was first elaborated by Nageh (1884), who did not 
concern himself, however, with its particular localization in the 
germ-cell ; this further step was taken by Hertwig, Strasburger, 
Ko ll i k er, and Weismann, who, from the importance of the nucleus 
in metabolism, in the regeneration of Protozoon fragments, in 

maturation, in fertilization, and in cleavage, argued that it and 

even more definitely its chromatin — must be the bearer of the 
idioplasm. On this view the locality of the pre-established organ- 
ization is shifted from the cytoplasm to the nucleus, though it may 
still bo admitted that m certain cases a cytoplasmic predetermina- 
tion arises as a secondary result of idioplasmic influence. 

Starting from the assumption that the idioplasm of the germ- 
nuclei was a complex agmegate of different kinds of grannle^the 
material expressions of different sets of q^uaJities— Roux invented 
the hypothesis of two kinds of nuclear-cnvision, quantitative and 
qualitative. The former results in equivalent, the latter in. dis- 
similar nuclei ; the former is an integral, the latter a differential 
division. It is the latter mode which is supposed to be character- 
istic of the early stages of development during which the different 
components or qualities of the idioplasm are distributed among the 
blastomeres, each of which, though not independent of its neigh- 
bours, is regarded as endowed wi3i a power of “self-differentiation” 
due to its specific share of the idioplai^. 

Similarly, Weismann in his “Germ-Plasm” and elsewhere has 
elaborated' a theory of development which, while confessed 
hypothetical, is remarkable in its logical completeness. He 
supposes the idioplasm or germ-plasm to be bmlt up of numerous 
different components or “ biophores ” corresponding to the character- 
istics of the adult ; the biophores are aggregated in groups or 
“determinants”; the determinants are grouped in “ids” — ^the 
chromatin granules; and the “ids” in “idants —the chromosomes. 
In the early stages of development there is by differential division 
a distribution oi the components of the germ -plasm. “Ontogeny 
depends on a gradual process of disintegration of the id of the 
germ-plasm, which sphts into smaller and smaller groups of 
determinants,” till finally only one kind of determinant remains 
in each cell, there breaking up into its constituent biophores which 
give the ceU its inherited specific character. But while this is 
going on, there is also a ‘process of quantitative division, which 

f ives rise to the lineage of future germ-cells. The theory of 
evelopment here outlined has been criticized from many sides. 
It has often been pointed out that there are no visible phenomena 
of nuclear division which suggest that the partition may be quali- 
tative ; on the contrary, that the whole elaborate process of mitosis 
seems adapted to secure the equivalence of the two daughter-nuclei. 
That the mvision maybe differential or qualitative must, of course, 
be admitted, though we cannot prove it. It is perhaps more to 
the point to inquire whether the hypothesis fits the known facts, 
and critics bring forward some of the results of experimental 
embryology, especially where one of the first two or first four 
blastomeres is seen to foim a nonnal emb^o, or where under 
artificial conditions (of pressure, &c.} certain cells develop into 
tissues which in normal conditions are formed by quite different 
cells. To explain these and other difiSioiiltLes, in regenerative 
^enomena, various ingenious sub-hypotheses have h^ to be 
mvented. 

Without abandoning the position to which almost all modem 
embiyological work has led up, that the essential iutrinsic factor 
in development is the pre-established and inherited organization of 
the germ-plasm, and without attempting to deny that the nuclear 
substance may be gradually specialized as differentiation proceeds, 
it is possible (as H^wig, Driesch, Korgan, Wilson, and others have 
^own) to consider the facts of development iu a manner somewhat 
different from that suggested by Roux and Weismann. We may 
suppose that from the youngest ovarian ovum onwards the nucleus 
exerts a “control” upon tixe surrounding cytoplasm, whether 
by the migration of “pan^ns” (De Vries, Hertwig), or of specific 
“ formative Substances^* (Sichs, Loeh), or of en^mes (Driesch.), or 
by a propagation of molecular movements (ifagdi). We may 
suppose that in some way— varying greatly in degree in different 
cases— the nucleus j^epares in the cytoplasm a framework for its 
future operations. This may he so slightly pre-established that 
from a minute fragment of the egg a complete larva may be reared 
(Echinoid, &c.), or so well estabSshed that if a part of the unseg- 
mented egg is removed the remainder forms a defective larva 
(Ctenophore). When ^vision occurs, the daughter-nuclei, though 
equivalent, find themselves in a not wholly isotropic medium, and 
this incites further differentiation, both in the nuclear material and 
in its cj^plasmio sphere of influence. If the initial cytoplasmic 
differentiation was alight, the first steps in differentation will be 
correspondingly slight, and in these cases the isolated blastomeres 
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may still form complete embryos. If the initial cytoplasmic 
differentiation was more pronounced, the isolated blastomere may 
not be able to do more than form a partial embryo ; the setting of 
the cytoplasmic mosaic may be too strong to be overcome even by 
the complete^ equipped blastomere-niicleus. Thus we reach the 
idea exprcssetl, for instance, by Driesch : ‘ ^ The relative position of 
a blastomere in the whole determines in gener^ what develops 
from it; if its position be changed, it gives rise to something 
different ; in other words, its prospective value is a function of its 
position.” But the “ position’* is more than merely topograpliical ; 
it means, as Wilson says, “the physiological relation of the olasto- 
mere to the inherited organization of which it formed a part.*’ But 
even when we recognize the importance of the initial inherited 
organization, of Ihe influence of segment upon segment as develop- 
ment proceeds, and of the normal environmental stimuli, we have 
still to confess that the problem of development remains unsolved. 

The Eecapitidation Doctrine . — ^The generalization that 
the individual development or ontogeny of an organism 
tends to be a recapitulation of the racial evolution or 
phylogeny is no longer accepted so readily as it was 
twenty years ago. Many facts have shown that this 
luminous idea which has certainly guided research may 
also mislead. Precise embryological investigation has 
given prominence to the fact — ^which von Baer himself 
clearly recognized — ^that while there is a parallelism 
between the stages of organogenesis in the individual and 
the grades exhibited in phylogeny, or in presumed phylo- 
geny, yet there are individual characteristics present from 
the first. There is a parallelism between tiie stages of 
organogenesis in the frog and grades of structure exhibited 
in fishes, but no one can accurately call the larval frog at 
any stage piscine ; it is an amphibian from first to last. 
There is a parallelism between the stages in the develop- 
ment of the lens in a higher mammal and grades of lens- 
structure exhibited in lower Vertebrates, but the rudiment 
of the lens in the dog is from the first specifically a dog’s 
lens, and nothing else, as Eabl (1899) has shown in detail 
In short, the idea of ontogenetic and phylogenetic parallel- 
ism must be corrected by the conception that the organism 
develops as a specific unity. 

Regeneration . — ^Within recent years our knowledge of 
the occurrence of regeneration and of the internal pro- 
cesses involved has been greatly increased ; our understand- 
ing of the facts, however, lags far behind. What Reaumur, 
Lessona, and Darwin suggested, that regeneration is 
especially characteristic of those organisms and of those 
parts of organisms which are or have been in the course 
of nature most liable to breaJcage or other non-f atal injury, 
has been especially elaborated by Weismann, who is the 
chief exponent of the view that r^eneration is an adaptive 
phenomenon, “that the regenerative power of a part is to 
be considered, not as a direct and necessary expression of 
the nature of the organism, but rather as a capability 
which, though it may be absent, is found wherever it is 
necessary in the interests of species-preservation. The 
capability of a part for regeneration depends on whether 
the part was frequently liable to be lost in the ordinary 
course of life, and also on its relative biological importance 
for the animal” That internal organs, which are but 
slightly subject to non-fatal injury, should show little 
regenerative capacity ; that the weak limbs of Sirefn and 
Protms should not be 'replaced, though the gills are, and 
liiough the strong limbs of Triton are j that there should 
be special regenerative capacity when the leg of an insect 
is excised at the point where breakage is most apt to occur 
in the struggles of moulting or ecdysis ; that it should be 
possible to find in the conditions of life some good reason 
why the beaks of certain birds, e.g.^ storks, or the eyes of 
certain animals, e.g.^ newts, should be readily regenerated ; 
that regeneration should be so common in animals like 
branching polypes, elongated worms, starfishes, and arthro- 
pods ; — ^these are illustrations of the evidence which has 
led many to regard the occurrence of r^gen^tion as the 
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adaptive result of natural selection, and not simply as an 
expression of the primary reproductive capacity of cells. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that in some cases 
there is no definite relation between the regeneration of a 
part and its liability to injury. Thus, in opposition to 
Weismann’s interpretation, T. H. Morgan has pointed out 
that the small fourth and fifth thoracic limbs of a hermit- 
crab, which do not seem to be often (if ever) injured, 
regenerate readily, that the terminal abdominal append- 
ages, which are entirely protected, likewise regenerate 
quickly and normally. Or, agaii^ it seems almost 
impossible that a hermit-crab’s waMng-leg should under 
ordinary conditions of life be broken off proximal to 
the basal “breaking-joint” (between the fifth and sixth 
segments), where the leg, if injured, is usually thrown off j 
yet if it be cut off proximal to that joint there is regenera- 
tion. Under ordinary circumstances, if a leg is injured 
distal to the “breaking-joint,” the leg is thrown off at the 
joint; yet regeneration was observed from the cut end 
of a limb artificially excised outside the breaking-joint. 
Such facts seem to the observer to show that there is no 
relation between the regeneration of the leg and its 
liability to injury. Thus the case for and against the 
interpretation of regenerative phenomena as adaptive in 
their occurrence must remain smb jvd/uie until a large 
number of instances have been carefully studied. It has 
also been urged against Weismann’s position that the 
result of regenerative growth is sometimes non-adaptive, 
as in the instance of a posterior half of an earthworm, 
observed by Spallanzani (1768), by Morgan (1899), in 
which the new part was a tad, not a head — the result 
being a worm with two tails turned in opposite directions. 
But unless there were many instances of this kind there 
is no argument, since no one supposes that adaptations are 
perfect. Two other interesting questions rise out of the study 
of regeneration : (a) How far there is simdarity between 
the regenerative growth and the process of normal develop- 
ment, a question to which opposite answers have been 
given in different cases and by different observers in the 
same case ; (6) how far it is possible at present to form 
any scientific conception of the manner in which the 
potentiality of regeneration is distributed and localized 
within the organism, and kept latent until specific stimuli 
liberate it. But neither of these questions ^1 at present 
admit of brief discussion. 

Alternati<m of Gemrations , — The distinction which Oela- 
kowsky introduced in 1868 between two kinds of alterna- 
tion of generations has been much discussed. Homologous 
alternation is illustrated by many Algae and Fungi where 
offspring of similar appearance are produced in two 
different ways, either vegetatively or sexually ; antithetic 
alternation is best illustrated by Bryophytea and Pterido- 
phytes where there is a regular alternation between a 
vegetative sporophyte and a sexual gametophyte which 
differ entirely in their structure. But there is difference 
of opinion as to the value of this distinction, or, if it be 
admitted, as to its applicability to particular cases. Apart 
from this, it is interesting to note that in many cases the 
number of chromosomes in the dividing nucleus of the 
sporophyte is twice that which occurs in the gametophyte. 
Here too may be noticed the subtle theory of Beard (1896), 
which suggests that there is a disguised alternation of 
generations in Vertebrate animals, just as there is in 
flowering plants. In several Invertebrates, e.^., Echino- 
derms and Fhoroms^ the egg gives rise to a larva which 
does not directly develop into the definitive organism, but 
serves as the foundation on which the development recom- 
mences, as it were, on a new tack ; similarly Beard 
maintains that in Vertebrates, whether skate or chick, 
there are traces of an asexual larval stage, on the top of 


which the embryo proper develops. At the “critical 
stage,” when the embryo begins to put on its generic and 
specific characters, it also sets about the task of suppress- 
ing the larval foundation. 

Inbreeding and Grossing. — ^In regard to close in-breed- 
ing there is still much need of experiment, but it seems 
certain that in many cases with a healthy stock this may 
go far without disadvantageous results. It seems to fix 
and strengthen characters, and to develop prepotency — a 
fact of considerable evolutionary interest, since various 
forms of isolation may bring about in-breeding in natural 
conditions. But even when the stock is sound to start 
with, there seem to he limits to close in-breeding, as von 
Rath and von Guiata found with rats and mice. As 
many breeders have recorded, there is a tendency to 
debility, abnormality, and sterility. ^ According to Reib- 
mayr, the success of a human race is in part dependent 
on the alternation of periods of sustained in-breoding, in 
which characters are fixed, and periods of cross-breeding, 
in which the advantages of “fresh blood” are secured. 
It is appropriate here to notice that an increased know- 
ledge of the number of cases in which self-pollination or 
autogamy occurs in plants has led to a somewhat modified 
statement of the TC mg ht-Dar win conclusion that nature 
abhors self-fertilization; and the essay of Mobius may bo 
referred to for its vigorous protest against the prevalent 
idea that continuous vegetative multiplication necessarily 
results in degeneration 

MyhridizatioTh. — Our knowledge of tho possibilities 
of hybridization in artificial conditions and of its actual 
occurrence in nature is slowly increasing, but few general 
statements can as yet be ventured. That it occurs readily 
in some cases, and is rarely successful in others, is well 
known, but the reasons for this appear to bo manifold. 
One of the results of Pfliigor^s oxtonsivo experiments on 
the hybridizing of Amphibians points to tho importance 
of what maybe called the mochanical factors; thus the 
spermatozoa of Eoma fiisca, which have very iK)iiite(l 
heads, thinner than those of related forms, can ft^rtilizo 
the eggs of nearly all other species (JR. arvaliSf Ji. ascuhnfa, 
and Eufo coTmvmis)^ but the blunts thick-headed sperma- 
tozoa of E. anrvalis and E. esmlenta cannot fertilize the 
eggs of any other species. On tho other hand, Hortwig's 
experiments on soa-urchins suggest that tho possibility of 
crossing depends in groat part on the state of tho egg ; 
thus eggs in good condition resist the ontrauco of foreign 
spermatozoa to which stale eggs pove receptive. It has 
also been made clear that segmentation may occur after 
hybridization without further dcvolopment succeeding; 
thus T. H. Morgan fertilized the ova of a starfish with 
the spermatozoa of a sea-urchin, and reared hybrid gastmlse, 
but no further stages. While a general result of hybridiza- 
tion is to induce variation, to alter tho normal expres- 
sion of inheritance, the results seem oxtraordinarily diverse 
and unpredictable, the offspring sometimes reH<^mbIing the 
male parent, sometimes the female, sometimes neither. 
In some cases the result is novel, in other cases there 
seems to be a return to the characters of an ancestral 
form. In the latter case it may be that latent characters 
which have for a time been unexpressed ate suddenly 
pennitted to develop, or that a new permutation of 
hereditary qualities independently reproduces an old 
pattern. Ewart paired a pure white fantail cock-pigoon 
with a cross previously made between an owl and an 
archangel pigeon, and the result was a couple of which 
one resembled the Shetland rock-pigeon, and tho other 
the blue rock of India; von Guiaita found that if the 
Japanese dancing mouse Was crossed with an albino, the 
second generation consisted of grey mice like the wild 
forms. Standfusa has suggested that in crossing butte^ 
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flies the phylogenetically older species is prepotent over 
the younger; Yernon has shown that in sea-urchins the 
characters of the hybrid offspring incline to be those of 
the species whose elements were relatively the more 
mature when fertilization occurred. In short, the variable 
results seem to be such as might ensue from a germinal 
struggle between hereditary characteristics of varying 
strength. Suchetet has recorded 82 cases of what he 
believes to be genuine species-hybridism in mammals, and 
178 in birds : of the 82 crosses between mammals of 
different species, 62 resulted in sterile offspring; of the 
178 crosses between distinct species of birds, only 22 
have been known to result in fertile offspring. As to 
the causes of the sterility little is as yet known, but 
Suchetet speaks of cases where the gonads were atrophied 
and of others where the ducts were abnormal 

Telegony , — ^The ancient and stiU widespread belief that 
offspring may resemble not so much, or not only, their 
parents or ancestors, but a previous mate of their mother, 
has been much discussed during recent years. Ewart 
(1899) has experimented especially v^ith horse and zebra, 
and has not in any case found satisfactory evidence of 
telegony. Moreover, he has pointed out t^t the rever- 
sions which not infrequently follow the crossing of 
different breeds may have supplied the material on which 
the behef in telegony has grown. Other critics have for 
the most part been content to point out the inherent 
difficulties in any theory of the mechanism of telegony, 
whether on the infection-hypothesis (according to which 
the sperm of the previous sire exerts an influence upon 
the bodily constitution or gonads of the mother) or on 
the saturation-hypothesis (according to which an influence 
from the unborn offspring of the first crossing is supposed 
to affect the body or gonads of the mother in a manner so 
specific that offspring by a second sire may present 
resemblance to the first, with which they are in no way 
genetically related). At present the scientific evidence is 
so distinctly unfavourable to belief in the occurrence 
of telegony, that to discuss suggested explanations or 
criticisms seems unnecessary. 
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EidwicklungsgeschicJUe der niederm Wirbeltiere^ mit Beriick- 
sichtigung der experuneiitellen Embryologie. Jena, 1902, 

(J. A. T.) 

Reptiles, as known in the existing world, are the 
modified, and in many respects degenerate, representatives of 
a group of vertebrate animals which attained its maximum 
development in the Mesozoic period. So far as can be 
judged from the skeleton, some of the members of this group 
then living might have become mammals by very slight 
change, while others might as readily have evolved into 
birds. It is therefore probable that the class Reptilia, as 
now understood, comprises the direct ancestors both of the 
Mammalia and Aves. Assuming that its extinct members, 
which are known only by skeletons, were organized essen- 
tially like its existing representatives, the class ranks 
higher than that of the lowest five-toed vertebrates (class 
Amphibia) in the investment of the foetus by two mem- 
branous envelopes (the amnion and allantois), and in the 
total absence of gills even in the earliest embryos. It 
ranks below both the Mammalia and Aves in the partial 
mixture of the arterial blood with the venous blood as 
it leaves the heart, thus caTising the organism to be 
cold-blooded; it also differs both from Mammalia and 
Aves in retaining a pair of aortic arches, of which only 
the left remains in the former, wMle the right one is 
retained in the latter. No feature in the endoskeleton 
is absolutely distinctive, except possibly the degeneration 
of the parasphenoid bone, which separates the Reptilia 
from the Amphibia. In the exoskeleton, however, the 
epidermis forms homy scales, such as never occur in 
Amphibia, while there are no traces of any structures 
resembling either hairs or feathers, which respectively 
characterize Mammalia and Aves. 

There is little doubt that trae reptiles date back to the 
latter part of the Palaeozoic period, but at that epoch the 
Amphibia approached them so closely in the characters 
of the skeleton that it is difficult to distinguish the 
members of the two classes among the fossils. Some of 
the Palaeozoic Amphibia — a few of the so-called Labyrin- 
thodonts — are proved to have had well-developed gill- 
arches in their immature state, while there are conspicuous 
marks of slime-canals on their skulls. Others are merely 
regarded as Amphibia because they closely resemble the 
genera which are proved to have been giU-breathers when 
immature. All these genera, however, so far as known, 
agree with the existing Amphibia in the production of 
their large parasphenoid bone as far forwards as the 
vomers to form a rigid and complete basicranial axis 
(Fig. 1, A). Those genera which less resemble the typical 
Labyrinthodonts are characterized by the reduction of the 
parasphenoid bone so that it no longer reaches the vomers ; 
in these animals the weakened skiffi exhibits a secondary 
baaictanial axis formed by the approximation of the 
pterygoids to the median line (Fig. 1, B). The latter 
condition is universal in existing reptiles, and may there- 
fore perhaps be regarded as a diagnostic feature. If so, 
the oldest known undoubted reptile is Fidmohjatteria^ 
from the Lower Permian of Saxony. 

In the structure of the skull F<d(BoluiUeria is much 
like the existing Sphemodon^ the cheek-plates which cover 
the temporal aiid masseter muscles on each side being 
pierced by two great vacuities, one superipr-temporal, the 
other lateral -temporal The majority of the earliest 
reptiles, however, either resemble the Labyrinthodonts 
in having the biting muscles completely ‘covered wiffi 
a roof of bony plates, or exhibit a slight shriutoge of this 
investment so that a superior-temporal vacuity appears. 
As the various groups or orders become differentiated, 
tTiifl shrinkage or reduction continues, while the shape 
of the ossif^g ear-capsule changes, and the squamosal 
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except at its liinder angle. The resultant* 
modifications are diagrammatically repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. In one series of orders, 
comprising the Anomodontia, Chelonia, 
Sauropterygia, and Ichthyopterygia (Fig. 
2, B, G), the superior-temporal vacuity (s) 
first appears j and the cheek-plates in the 
broad temporal arch thus formed may be 
variously fused together, sometimes even 
irregularly perforated — showing at first, 
indeed, the usual inconstancy of a new and 
not completely established feature. From 
the earliest members of this series of 
reptiles, palaeontology seems to demonstrate 
that the Mammalia (with one robust tem- 
poral arcade or zygomatic arch) arose. In 
a second series, comprising the orders 
Khynchocephalia, Dinosauria, Crocodilia, 
\ 2 ^ A ^ qur\ / \ / Ornithosauria (Fig. 2, D), the broad 

F.a.i.-A. ^heek-pk^ k r^kriy pierced by 

Me8ozocEeptne(i>j«*wmt^^m^ ^ lateral-temporal -racrnty, which leaves a 

^ another narrow bar 

quadrate ; ^.o, subor^M vacuity ; ®,^vomer. ' > P •P- ar, postenor nares, below, and UncOVerS the middle part of the 

5S5i^b?akI^ ,he^ m the fishes, and lower, and th^ fr^qumt “kss ^eTp^* £, toSo 

tiirast oufrwftrdq from ^phibi^ w gradually members of this series eventually pass into the order 

thrust outwards from aU connexion with this capsule Squamata (Lacertilia-t-Ophidk), in which the quadrate 
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l3one is completely exposed and loosely attached to the 
skull (Fig. 2, E) ; other reptiles exhibiting a similar modifi- 
cation may readily have acquired the typical Avian -skull 
(Fig. 2, F) by the loss of the upper and the retention of 
the lower temporal bar in question. 

In view of these and other palaeontological considera- 
tions, the Reptilia may be classified into orders as 
follows : — 

Orders op Class Reptilia. 

1. Anomodontia. — Bones of postero-lateral region of skull form- 
ing a complete roof over the temporal and masseter muscles, or 
contracted into a single broad zygomatic arch, leaving a superior- 
temporal vacuity. Pineal foramen present. Ribs double-headeA 
No abdominal ribs. A large separatmy ossified epicoracoid. Limbs 
for support as well as progression ; third and fourth digits with not 
more than three phalanges. Dermal armour feeble or absent. 
Bange , — Permian and Triassic. 

2. Chelonia. — ^Postero-lateral region of skull as in Anomodontia, 
•except bones of ear-capsule more modified. No pineal foramen. 
Ribs single-headed. No sternum. Pectoral and pelvic arches 
unique in being situated completely inside the riba. No epicora- 
•coid. Abdominal ,ribs replaced by three or four pairs of large 
plates, which, with the clavicles and interclavicle, form a plastron. 
Limbs only for progression ; some of the long bones with separ- 
ately ossified epiphyses ; third and fourth digits with not more 
than three phalanges. A regular dorsal carapace of bony plates 
intimately connected with the neural spines, and libs of seven to 
nine dorsal vertebr®. Bange, — ^Tipper Triassic to Recent. 

3. SauropterygiaL — Bones of postero-lateral region of skull con- 
tracted into a single broad zygomatic arch, leaving a superior- 
temporal vacuity. Pineal foramen present. No fused sacral 
vertebrae. All dorsal riba single-headed, articulating with 
transverse processes of the neural arches. Abdominal ribs forming 
•dense plastron. Apparently no sternum. Coracoid, pubis, and 
ischium in form of much expanded plates. Humerus and femnr 
with separately ossified conical epiphyses. Limbs modified as 
paddles, with not more than five digits, of which the third and 
fourth always have more than three phalanges ; all digits usually 
•consisting of numerous phalanges. No dermal armour. Bange. — 
Upper Triassic to Cretaceous. 

4. Ichthyoptery^a — Bones of postero-lateral region of skull 
•contracted into a single broad zygomatic arch, leaving a superior- 
temporal vacuity. Pineal foramen present. "Vertebral centi’a short 
and deeply biconcave, with feeble neural arches which are almost 
or completely destitute of zygapophyses. No fused sacral vertebrae. 
Cervical and dorsal ribs double-headed, articulating with tubercles 
on the vertebral centra. Abdominal ribs forming dense plastron. 
Apparently no sternum. Coracoid an expanded plate, probably 
with cartilaginous epicoracoid. Pelvis very small, not connected 
with vertebrae. Limbs modified as paddles, with digits of very 
numerous short phalanges, which are closely pressed together, 
sometimes with supplementary rows of similar ossicles. No dermal 
armour, A vertical triangular caudal fin, not supported by skeletal 
rays. Bcmge . — Upper Tnassic to Cretaceous. 

5. Bhyn^oceph^a. — Bones of postero-lateral region of'skuU 
contracted into two slender zygomatic bars, leaving a superior- 
temporal and a lateral-temporal vacuity, and partly exposing the 
quadrate bone from the side. Pineal foramen present or absent, 
mbs single-headed. Abdominal ribs present. Sternum present. 
Epicoracoid cartilaginous. Limbs only for progression ; third and 
fourth digits with four or five phalanges. Dermal armour feeble or 
absent. Bange . — Lower Permian to ]^cent. 

6. BinoBauiia. — ^Postero-lateral region of skull as in Bhyncho- 
cephalia. No pineal foramen. Cervical and dorsal ribs double- 
headed. No abdominal ribs. Sternum present, but apparently no 
clavioular arch. Limbs for support as well as progression ; third 
and fourth digits with four and five^ phalanges respectively. 
Dermal armour variable. Ba/n^ge . — Triassic to Cretaceous. 

7. GTocodiRa. — Postero-lateral region of skull as in Rhyncho- 
oephalia. No pineal foramen. Cervical and dorsal ribs double- 
headed. Abdominal ribs present. Sternum present ; also inter- 
clavicle, but no clavicles. Limbs only for progression on land or 
swimming ; third and fourth digits with four or five phalanges. 
Dermal armour varial^lfe. Bomge . — Lower Jurassic to Recent. 

8. OmlthoBaniia. — All bones extremely dense, light, and hollow, 
the organism being adapted for flight. Postero-lateral region of 
skull as in RhynohoeepWia. No pineal foramen. Cervical and 
dorsal ribs double-headed. Abdommal ribs present. Sternum 
present, and keeled for attachment of pectoral muscles ; , no clavioular 
arch. Fifth digit of hand much elongated to mppbrt a wing- 
membrane, but with only four phalanges. Hind limb feeble. No 
dermal armour. Bamge . — ^Lower Jurassic to Cretaceous. 

9. Sqiiamata. — Bones of postero-lateral region of skull much 
reduced and partly wanting, never forming more thai^ a slender 


superior-temporal bar, thus completely exposing the quadrate, 
which is only loosely attached to the cranium at its upper end. 
Pineal foramen present. Ribs single-headed. No abdommal ribs. 
Sternum present when there are limbs. Limbs, when present, 
only for progi'ession ; third and fourth digits at least wuth more 
than three phalanges. Dermal armour feeble or absent. Bange . — 
Cretaceous to Recent. 

Order 1. Anomodontia. — The Anomodonts are so 
named in allusion to the peculiar and unique dentition of 
the first-discovered genera. They are precisely inter- 
mediate between the Labyrinthodont Amphibia and the 
lowest or Monotreme Mammalia. They flourished at the 
period when the former are known to have reached their 
culmination, and when the latter almost certainly began to 
appear. Many of them would, indeed, be regarded as 
primitive Mammalia, if they did not retain a pineal 
foramen, a free quadrate bone, and a complex mandible. 
The term Theromorpha or Tkei'omora is thus sometimes 
applied to the Order they represent. So far as known, 
they are all land-reptiles, with limbs adapted for habitual 
support of the body, and their feet are essentially identical 
with those of primitive mammals. Most of them are 
small, and none attain a gigantic size. They first appear 
in the Permian of Europe and North America, and also 
occur in the Triassic both of Europe and India, but they 
are best represented in the Karoo formation (Permian and 
Triassic) of South Africa. The Fariasauria most closely 
resemble the Labyrinthodont Amphibia, but have a single 
occipital condyle. One genus (Otocodus) has a carapace 
suggesting that it may be an ancestral Chelonian. The 
Theriodontia exhibit the marginal teeth difterentiated 



Fig. 3.— Skull of an Anomodont (Theriodont) EwtUe iOynognaihvf ^^ero- 
notm\ one-flftli nat. size.— -Karoo formation (Permian or Tnasac), Souto 
Attica, d, dentarr; }, Jugal; l.tj, indplenfc 

2a, lachryinal ; tna, maxilla; na; nasal p^etal ,^ 
premaxilla; ' 

supratemporal 
“ OutHiMe of } 


(in shape) into incisors, canines, and molars (Fig. 3). 
They have two occipital condyles, as in mammals. The 
DicyTiodoniia have one pair of upper tasks or are tootMess : 
their occipital condyle is trefoil-shaped, as in Chelonia. 

Order 2. Chelonia. — ^This Order occurs first in the 
Upper Triassic of Wurtemherg, where a complete “shell” 
has been found (FroffonocMys). They are proved to have 
been toothless since the Jurassic period, and have only 
changed very slightly since their first appearance. The 
marine turtles seem to have first acquired elongated 
paddles and vacuities in the shell during the Cretaceous 
period, and the Trionychia, destitute of epidermal shields, 
apparently arose at the same time. 

Order 3. Satjeopteetgia. — ^These are amphibious or 
aquatic reptiles (Fig. 4). The head is comparatively 
ama.11 in most genera, and the neck is usnally elongated 
though not flesihle. The tail is insignificant, generally 
short, and both pairs of paddles seem to have been 
concerned in pfogression. The Order appears to have 
arisen from a group of land-reptiles, for its earliest 
members, from the Triassic of Europe {Iiariomirua)^ South 

S. YIIL — 28 
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Africai {Mesosaurus)^ and Brandi {StsTeosternurri), are all 
anipMbious animals. They are comparatively small, and 
their limbs are only just becoming paddle-like. The skull 
suggests affinities vith the terrestrial Anomodontia, and 
the shape of the scapula and the epiphyses of the humerus 
and femur seem to show some connexion with the 
Ohelonia. The truly aquatic Sauxopterygians of the 


Jurassic (Fig. 4) and Cretaceous periods possess most 
effective paddles with elongated digits, and as the genera 
are traced upwards in the geological formations it is 
possible to observe how the arches supporting the Hmbs 
become more rigid until the maximum of strength is 
reached. Some of the largest Upper Jurassic and 
Cretaceous species must have been 10 metres in length. 
They were cosmopolitan in their distribution, but became 
extinct before the dawn of the Tertiary period. 

Order 4. Ichthyopterygia. — The Ichthyosaurians are 
all fish-shaped, with a relatively large head and very short 
neck. Both pairs of paddles are retained, but the hinder 
pair is usually very small, and locomotion seems to have 
been chiefly effected by a large caudal fin. This fin, as 
shown in impression by certain fossils from Wiirtemberg 
and Bavaria, is a vertical, triangular, dermal expansion, 
without any skeletal support except the hindermost part of 


the attenuated vertebral column, which extends along th© 
border of its lower lobe (Fig 5). Another triangular fin, 
without skeletal support, is known to occur on the back, 
at least in one species (Fig. 5). Some of the genera are- 
proved to have been viviparous. Like the Sauropterygia, 
the Ichthyopterygia appear to have originated from 
terrestrial ancestors, for their earliest Triassic representa- 
tives {Mixosaurus) have the teeth 
less uniform and the limbs slightly 
less paddle-shaped than the later 
genera. In this connexion it is. 
noteworthy that their hollow coni- 
cal teeth exhibit curious infoldings, 
of the wall, like those observed in 
many Labyrinthodonts, while their- 
short, biconcave vertebrae almost 
exactly resemble those of the 
Labyrinthodont Mcbstodonsam'^u^ 
and its allies. As the Ichthyosaurs are traced upwards* 
in geological time, some genera become almost, or quite, 
toothless {BaptoModon), while the paddles grow wider,^ and 
are rendered more flexible by the persistence of cartilage- 
round their constituent bones {Ophthalntosawrus). They 
were cosmopolitan in distribution, but disa24>eared froiiL 
all seas at the close of the Cretaceous period. The 
largest forms, with a skull 2 metres in length, occur in the 
Lower Lias. 

Order 5. Ehynchocephalia. — These are small lizard- 
sha]|)ed reptiles, which have scarcely changed since the 
Triassic period. Though now represented only by S 2 J^i>en- 
odoTi or Hatteria, which survives in certain islands off" 
New Zealand, in the Mesozoic epoch they ranged at least 
over Europe, Asia, and North America. They comprise 
the earliest known reptile, PaJimoTiaUeria, from the Lower 
Permian of Saxony, which differs from the Triassic and 



Fig. i.^P2esio8auru8 rostratua : restoration of skeleton by W. G. Bidewood.— Lower Lias, Dorsetshire. 



Fig. 5.~~IchthyosauruB guadrisoisinu : outline of Bpedmen showing dorsal and caudal fh^is, about one-sixth natural size.— Upper Xjias, WUrti^mhf^rg. 
(After E. Fmaa.) The irregularities behind the triangular dorsal fin are tom pieces of skin. 


later genera in having an imperfectly ossified pubis and 
ischium, more numerous abdominal ribs, and the fifth meta- 
tarsal bone normal They also seem to include various 
Triassic genera (e.g., Aetosemrus, Belodon), which may 
perhaps belong to the ancestral stock of the Dinosauria 
and Crocodijia. Other Triassic genera {Hyperodapedon^ 
Rhymhosamnii) scarcely differ from Sphmodon, except in 
the dentition. In the late Cretaceous and early Eocene 
periods one genus (fihmfpBOBOtnjmiA) was truly aquatic, 
with gavial-shaped head. 

Order 6. DmosAUEiA. — The Dinosaurs are land- 
reptiles which flourished on all the continents during the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, in the interval between 
the decline of the Anomodontia and the dominance of the 
Mammalia. They first appeared as carnivorous reptiles 
in the Triassic period in Europe, India, South Africa, and 


North America, but afterwards also comimscd numeroa» 
massive herbivores in nearly all parts of the world except 
the Australian and New Zealand regions. Among tlu^ 
latter are the largest known land animals of any ag(»: 
BTontosawrus, from the Jurassic of Wyoming, xnoaauroH at 
least 17 metres in length, and the femur of AUanUmiurun^ 
from the Jurassic of Colorado, indicates a still lar^^r 
animal The species of some genei*a (e.g., IgwmotUm^ Fig. 
6) appear to have had a bipedal gait, with the ixjivis and 
hind limbs much like tliose of the struthious birds. The 
bones of some are also hollow, tihin-walled, and dense, 
with perfectly ossified articulations. . It haa therefom 
been suggested that certain arboreal DiiiosaurH wt^re tlu» 
ancestors of the class Aves. Those genera which com- 
prise species evidently quadru^jodal in gait exhibit a very 
different and typically reptilian ijclvis, and are tdten 
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heavily annoTired. Some of the latest Cretaceous forms 
from North America jDear large horns on the head (e.g., 
Triceratops, Pig. 7). ’ 

Order 7. Ceocodilia. — Typical crocodiles can be 
traced downwards to the Lower Lias at 
the base of the Jurassic formations, but 
all the Jurassic and some of the Cretaceous 
genera have the secondary bony palate 
less extended backwards than that in the 
Tertiary and existing genera, while their 
vertebrae have flattened or concave ends, 
instead of exhibiting a ball-and-socket 
articulation. Some of the Upper Jurassic 
crocodiles (Mctriorhynchus) were more 
truly aquatic than any now living, with 
the fore limbs degenerate, the hind limbs 
much enlarged for swimming, and the 
dermal armour lacking. Typical crocodiles 
and alligators date back to the close of the 
Cretaceous period, and they did not become 
extinct in Europe until the beginning 
of the Miocene period. Eemains of an 
extinct alligator {piplocynodori) are com- 
mon in the Upper Eocene sands of the 
Hordwell cliffs, Hampshire. 

Order 8. Oenithosatjeia. — The flying 
reptiles are completely evolved at their 
earliest known appearance in the Lower 
Lias (J)vmc^?iodon\ and exhibit little 
essential change as Ihey are traced upwards through the 
Mesozoic formations. The latest Cretaceous genera, how- 
ever, comprise the largest species, which have been found 
in Europe, North America, and Brazil. 

Some of these {Fteranodon) are toothless, 
and their wings are so large that for ade- 
quate support the pectoral arch is fixed to 
the vertebrae like a pelvis. The wing-mem- 
branes are only known in the European 
Jurassic genus, Ehamphyrhynchus (Fig. 8), 
found well preserved in the fine-grained 
lithographic stone of Bavaria. 

Order 9. Sqxtamata. — The ancestors of 
the lizards and snakes can only be traced 
back definitely to the latter part of the 
Cretaceous period. They were then repre- 
sented by two suborders of aquatic reptiles, 
the Dolichosawria and Pythcmomorpha (or 
Moaasauria)^ which are in many respects intermediate 
between the existing Lacertilia and Ophidia. The 
Lolic1u:)8am*ia, from the Upper Cretaceous of Europe, 
are small and snake-like in shape, but 
with completely formed limbs. The 
Python^Tnarpha are known from Europe, 

North and South America, and New 
Zealand, and sometimes attained a very 
large size, the typical MoBasm/njus 
camperi from Maastricht being about 
15 metres in length. Their limbs are 
powerful paddles. The Lcuo&rtilia and 
Ophidia^ so far as known, are ex- 
clusively Tertiary and Recent reptiles. 

Marine snakes {PaimophiB) occur in 
the Eocene of the London and Hamp- 
shire basins. 

General Works on Extinct BeptUes. — 

ZiTTEL. Eamdtmdh der PaloB<mtologu. Vol. iii Munich, 
1887-89.— Nioholson and Lydekkee. Motffiual cf Podoemto- 
logy. Vol. ii. Edinburgh, 1889. — ^Ltdbkkbk. GaMogm of 
the Fossil E&ptilia a%A Amphiliok im, the FrUish Museum, YoIk 
i.-iv. London, 1888-90. — A. S. Woodwakd. CkUlines of 
VcTtebraie PaZomutoloffy. Cambridge, 1898. Anomodontia : 
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Owen. CcUaXogne of the Fossil Eeptilia, of South Africa in 
the Collection of the British Museum. London, 1878. — Cope. 
“The Reptilian Order Cofylosauria,'’ Froc. Amer, Phil. Soc. 
vol. xxxiv. (1896), p. 436, and vol. xxxv. (1896), p. 122. — 
E. T. Newton. “Some New Reptiles from the Elgin Sand- 


p. 661. — Technical papers by Qubnstedt in WurtL Jahrcsh^ 
vol. xlv. (1889), p. 120 [Progmiochelys), — ^WieiiAio) in Amer. 
Joimi, Sci. ser. 4, vol. ii. (1896), pp. 399 (gigantic Cretaceous* 
leathery turtle), and Case, Joum. Morphol. vol. xiv. (1897), p. 


21 (ditto). Bauropterygia : Bottlenoeb. “On a Nothosaurian? 
Reptile from the Trias of Lombardy, apparently referable to 
La/rioscmTUS,'* Tra/m, Zool, Soc. vol. xiv. (1896), p. 1. — 
Seeley. “The Nature of the Shoulder Girdle and Clavicular 
Arch in Sauropterygia.** Proc. Boy. Soc. vol. Ii. (1892), p. 119, 
and vol. hv. (1893), p. 160. Kditliyopteiygia : E. Feaas. Die 



Fig. ^.—Iguanodon Bemissmten ^ : restoration of skeleton by O. 0. Harsh, 
one-eightieth natural size. — ^Wealden, Bernissait, Belgium. 


stones,” Phil. Trans, vol. 184b (1893), p. 431. — ^Various papers- 
by Owen in Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soc.^ 1876-84, and by Seeley in 
Phil. Tra‘7is., 1889-95. Ghelonia: Battb. “Bemerkungen iiber* 
die Phylogenie der Scbildkroten,” Anat. An&eigert vol, xii. (1896),. 



Fio. *I,—Trioeratops:prorgu8 : restoration of skeleton by O. 0. Marsh, 
one-eightieth natural size.— Cretaceous, Wyoming. 
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JcTithyosoAiricr dcr sudde%tscJt£n Trias- uind Jv/ra-AhlageTungen, 
Tubingen, 1891- Also technical papers on fins in JViirtt, Jahresh.^ 
1894, p. 493, and Mldtani Kozlony, vol. xxviii. (Budapest, 
1898), p. 169. Kliynclioceplialia : Boulengee. '‘On British 
Hemains of Sovn/j^osavLToSy with Remarks on the Classification of 
the Rhynchocephalia,” Troc. ZooL Soc., 1891, p. 167. Technical 
papers by Cebbnee in Zeitsolir, deutseh. geol, Ges. vol. zl. (1888), 
p. 488 (JPalcEohaiteria), Huxley in Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. 
villi ^ (1887), p. 675 {SypcTodapcdon^f and Hollo in SuZl. Soc. 
Belg. Geol. vol. v. (1891), p. 151 {Qham^sosaurxts). 

Dinosaurla: Maesh. “The Dinosaurs of North America,” 
Sixteerdh Ann. Rep. U.S. Qeol. Survey, 1896. Technical papers 
by Dollo in Bull. Mus. Roy. d'Eist. Nat. Belg. vols. i.-iii. 
(1882-84) {Igmoiodon), and Maesh in Amer. Joum. Sci. ser. 3, 
vol. 1. (1895), pi. viii. (restorations). Crocodilia: Huxley. “On 
Stagonolepis robertsoni, and on the Evolution of the Crocodilia,” 
Quart. Journ. ffeol. Soc. vol. xxxi. (1875), p. 423. — Koken. 

Thoraeosaurios macrorhynchus, Bl., aus der Tuffkreide von 
Maastricht,” Zeitschr. deutsch, geol. Ges., 1888, p. 754. — 
Dollo. “Premiere Note sur les Crocodiliens de Bernissart,” 
Bull. Mus. Roy. d'Sist. Nat. Belg. vol. ii. (1883), p. 309.— 
Boulbhger. Catalogue of the Chelmians, Rhynckoc^haZiams, and 
Crocodiles in fhe BrUish Museum. London, 1889. Ornitliosauxia : 
iliTTEL. “TJeber Plugsaurier aus dem lithographischen Schiefer,” 
PaZoeontogr. vol. xxix. (1882), p. 49.— E. T. Newton. “On 
the Skull, Brain, and Auditory Organ of a New Species of Ptexo- 
aaurian,” Phil. Trans, vol. 179 b (1888), p. 503. — Seeley. 
Dragons of the Air. London, 1901. — Technical papers by 
Ma us tt in Amer. Joum. Sci. ser. 3, vol. xxui. (1882), p. 251 
(wing-membranes), and Williston in Kansas Univ. Quarterly, 
vol. vi (1897), p. 36 (restoration of Ptercmodon). Squamata: 
■Owen. “On the Rank and Affinities of the Reptilian Class 
•of the Mosasauridae, Gervais,” Quaa't. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxiii. 
(1877), p. 682, and vol. xxxiv. (1878), p. 748. — Boulenoee, 
Catalogue of the Lizards in the British Museum. Vols. i.-iii. 
London, 1885-87 ; CaZalogue of the Snakes in the British 
Museum. Vols. i., ii. London, 1893-94. — Technical papers 
by Kornhuber in Ahh. h k. geol. Rdchsomst. Tf^ien., vol. v. 
(1873), No. 4, and vol. xvii. (1893), No. 3 (Dolichosauria), and 
Williston in Kansas Uhiv. Quarterly, vols. i., ii., vi. (1892-97) 
{Mosasaniria). (a. S. Wo.) 

ReqU0nSl| a town of Spain, province of Valencia, 
•on the left bank of the river Magro, with a station on the 
Tailway from Valencia to UtieL Population (1877), 
13,527 ; (1897), 14,495. The town is irregularly built, 
with only a few good-looking streets, a modern theatre and 
town -hall, and two squares. There are three parish 
•churches, San Nicolas being the oldest, of the 13th 
-century, partly restored in 1727. Near the town are the 
sulphurous springs of Fnentepodrida. 

Reservation of the Eucharist. — The 

practice of reserving the sacred elements for the purpose 
of subsequent reception prevailed in the Church from very 
early times. The Eucharist being the seal of Christian 
fellowship, it was a natural custom to send portions of the 
oonsecrated elements by the hands of the deacons to those 
who were not present (Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 65). From 
this it was an easy development, which prevailed before 
the end of the 2nd century, for churches to send the 
•consecrated Bread to one another as a sign of communion 
(the so-caUed Eulogise mentioned by Irenseus, ap. Eus. 
H ’. B . V. 24), and for the faithful to take it to their own 
homes and reserve it in arccs or caskets for the purpose of 
■comruunicating themselves (Tert. od Uxor, ii 5, de Orat. 
19 ; St Cypr. Lapm^ 132). Being open to objection on 
grounds both of superstition and of irrejverence, these 
•customs were gradually put down by Councils of the 4th 
and 5th centuries. But some irregular forms of reservation 
still continued : the prohibition as regards the lay people 
was not extended, at any rate with any strictness, to the 
clergy and monks; the Eucharist was still carried on 
journeys ; occasionally it was buried with the dead, and in 
a few cases the pen was even dipped in the chalice in 
subscribing important writings. Meanwhile, both in East 
and West, the general practice has continued unbroken of 
reserving the Eucharist, in order that the *<maas of the 
presanctified ” might take place on certain “ aliturgic days, 


that the faithful might be able to communicate when there 
was no celebration, and above all that it might be at hand 
to meet the needs of the sick and dying. It was reserved 
in a closed vessel, which took various forms from time to 
time, known in the East as the dprocfiopLov, and in the 
West as the the capsa, and later on as the pyx. 

In the East it was kept against the wall behind the altar ; 
in the West, in a locked aumbry in some part of the 
church, or (as in England and France) in a pyx made in 
the form of a dove and suspended over the altar. 

In the West it has been used in other ways. A portion 
of the consecrated Bread from one Eucharist, known as the 
“ Fermentum,” was long made use of in the next, or sent 
by the bishop to the various churches of his city, no doubt 
with the object of emphasizing the solidarity and the 
continuity of “the one Eucharist”; and amongst other 
customs which prevailed for some centuries, from the 
8th onward, were those of giving it to the newly 
ordained in order that they might communicate themselves, 
and of burying it in or under the altar-slab of a newly 
consecrated church. At a later date, apparently early in 
the 14th century, began the practice of carrying the 
Eucharist in procession in a monstrance ; and at a still 
later period, apparently after the middle of the 16th 
century, the practice of Benediction with tho reserved 
sacrament, and that of the “forty hours’ exposition,” wore 
introduced in the churches of the Roman communion. It 
should be said, however, that most of these practices 
met with very considerable opijosition both from Couiusils 
and from theologians and canonists, amongst others from 
the English canonist William Lyndwood {Provinvude, 
lib. iii. c. 26), on the following grounds amongst otliors : 
that the Body of Christ is the fo<^d of the soul, that it 
ought not to be reserved except for the benefit of the sick, 
and that it ought not to be applied t(.) any other use than 
that for which it was instituted. 

In England, during the religious cliaagos of the 16th 
century, such of these customs as had already taken root 
were abolished ; and with them the i»rac;tice of re.serviug 
the Eucharist in the churchos appears to have died out too. 
The general feeling on the subject is exprt^ssed by the 
language of the 28th Article, first drafted in 1553, to 
the effect that “tho sacrament of tho Lord’s Siipjier wius 
not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, oixmed about, lifted 
up, or worshipped,” and by tho fac^t that a form \sw 
provided for the celebration of tho Holy Eucharist for tho 
sick in their own homes. This latter praeti(‘o was in 
accordance with abundant precedent, but had become very 
infrequent, if not obsoleto, for many years before th<» 
Reformation. The first I^ayer-Book of Edward VI pro- 
vided that if there was a celebration in churcli on tin* day 
on which a sick i)erson was to receive the Holy Communion, 
it should be'reservod, and conveyed to tho sick man’s lumst* 
to be administered to him; if not, tho cumto w*is to visit 
the sick person before noon and there celebrate twcording 
to a form which is given in tho book. At tho revision f>f 
the Prayer-Book in 1552 all mention of rostirvatiou is 
omitted, and the rubric directs that tho communion is 
to be celebrated in the sick person’s housti, according to a 
new form; and this service has <‘iiidimic(b with ciU'tain 
minor changes, down to tho present day. That the tend'- 
ency of opinion^ in the English Church during tluj iJcrioil 
of the Reformation was against reservation is Iwyond iloul>t, 
and that the practice actually died out w<juld seem to lie 
equally clear. The whole argument of some of tho <»on- 
troyersial writings of the time, such as Bishoji on 

Private Mass, depends upon tliat fact ; and whim (Janliwal 
du Perron alleged against the Kiiglislt Cimrch the hwk of 
the reserved Eucharist, Bishop Andrewes replied, not that 
the fact was otherwise, but that reservation was uiinitco«.wy 
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in view of tlie Englisli form for tlie Communion of tlie 
Sick : “So that reservation needeth not ; the intent is had 
without it” {Aifmoers to CardiTicd Perron^ <&c., p. 19, 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology). It does not follow, 
however, that a custom which has ceased to exist is of 
necessity forbidden, nor even that what was rejected by the 
authorities of the English Church in the 16th century is 
so explicitly forbidden as to be unlawful under its exist- 
ing system ; and not a few facts have to be taken into 
account in any investigation of the question. (1) The 
view has been held that in the Eucharist the elements are 
only consecrated as regards the particular purpose of 
reception in the service itself, and that consequently what 
remains unconsumed may be put to common uses. If this 
view were held (and it has more than once made its appear- 
ance in Church history, though it has never prevailed), 
reservation might be open to ■ objection on theological 
grounds. But such is not the view of the Church of 
England in her doctrinal standards, and there is an express 
rubric directing that any that remains of that which was 
consecrated is not to be carried out of the church, but 
reverently consumed. There can therefore be no theological 
obstacle to reservation in the English Church : it is a ques- 
tion of practice only. (2) Nor can it be said that the rubric 
just referred to is in itself a condemnation of reservation ; 
it is rather directed, as its history proves, against the 
irreverence which prevailed when it was made ; and in fact 
its wording is based upon that of a pre-Beformation order 
which coexisted with the practice of reservation (Lynd- 
wood, Provinciale, Ub. iii. tit. 26, note q). (3) Nor can 

it be said that the words of the 28th Article (see above) 
constitute in themselves an express prohibition of reserva- 
tion, strong as their evidence may be as to the practice 
and fee ling of the time. The words are the common 
property of an earlier age which saw nothing objectionable 
in reservation for the sick. (4) It has indeed been con- 
tended (by Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbu^) that reserva- 
tion was not actually, though tacitly, continued under the 
second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., since that book orders 
that the curate shall “ minister,” and not “ celebrate,” the 
communion in the sick person’s house. But such a tacit 
sanction on the part of the compilers of the second Prayer- 
Book is in the highest degree improbable, in view of their 
known opinions on the subject; and an examination of 
contemporary writings hardly justifies the contention that 
the two words are so carefully used as the argument would 
demand. Anyhow, as the bishop notes, this could not be 
the case with the Prayer-Book of 1661, where the word 
is “celebrate.” (5) The Elizabethan Act of Uniformity 
contained a provision that at the universities the public 
services, with the exception of the Eucharist, might be in 
a language other than English ; and in 1560 therp appeared 
a Latin version of the Prayer-Book, issued under royal 
letters patent, in which there was a rubric prefixed to the 
Order for the Communion of the Sick, based on that in 
the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (see above), and 
providing that the Eucharist should be reserved for the 
sick person if there had been a celebration on the same 
day. But although the book in question was issued under 
letters patent, it is not really a translation of the Eliza- 
bethan book at all, but simply a reshaping of Aless’s clever 
and inaccurate translation of Edward VI.’s first book. In 
the rubric in question words are altered here and there 
in a way which shows that its reappearance can hardly be 
a mere printer’s error ; but in any case its importance is 
very slight, for the Act of Uniformity specially provides 
that the English .service alone is to be used for> the 
Eucharist. (6) It has been pointed out that reservation 
for the sick prevails in the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the doctrinal standards of which correspond with those of 


the Church of England. But it must be remembered that 
the Scottish Episcopal Church has an additional order of 
its own for the Holy Communion, and that consequently 
its clergy are not restricted to the services in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Moreover, the practice of reservation 
which has prevailed in Scotland for over 150 years would 
appear to have arisen out of the special circumstances of 
that Church during the 18th century, and not to have 
prevailed continuously from earlier times. (7) Certain of 
the divines who took part in the framing of the Prayer- 
Book of 1661 seem to speak of the practice as though it 
actually prevailed in their day. But Bishop Sparrow’s 
words on the subject {Pationale, p. 349) are not free from 
difficulty on any hypothesis, and Thorndike (Wb?‘&s, v. 
578, Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) writes in suck 
a style that it is often hard to tell whether he is describing: 
the aptual practice of Ms day or that which in his view 
it ought to be. (8) There appears to be more evidence 
than is commonly supposed to show that a practice analo- 
gous to that of Justin Martyr’s day has been adopted from 
time to time in England, viz., that of conveying the sacred 
elements to the houses of the sick during, or directly after, 
the celebration in church. And in 1899 tMs practice 
received the sanction of Dr Westcott, then bishop of 
Durham. (9) On the other hand, the words of the oath 
taken by the clergy under the 36th of the Canons of 1604 
are to the effect that they will use the form prescribed in 
the Prayer-Book and none other, except so far as shall be 
otherwise ordered by lawful authority; and the Prayer- 
Book does not even mention the reservation of the 
Eucharist, wMlst the Articles mention it only in the way 
of depreciation. 

The matter has become one of no little practical im- 
portance owing to modern developments of English Church 
life. On the one hand, it is widely felt that neither the 
form for the Communion of the Sick, nor yet the teacHng 
with regard to spiritual communion in the third rubric at 
the end of that service, is sufficient to meet all the cases 
that arise or may arise. On the other hand, it is probable 
that in many cases the desire for reservation has arisen, 
in part at least, from a wish for something analogous to 
the Boman Catholic customs of exposition and benediction ; 
and the cMef objection to any formal practice of reserva- 
tion, on the part of .many who otherwise would not be 
opposed to it, is doubtless to be found in this fact. But 
however that may be, the practice of reservation of the 
Eucharist, either in the open church or in private, has 
become not uncommon in recent days. 

The question of the legality of reservation was brought 
before the two archbishops in 1899, under circumstances 
analogous to those in the Lambeth Hearing on Incense 
{q.v,). The parties concerned were three clergymen, who 
appealed from the direction of their respective diocesans, 
the bishops of St AlWs and Peterborough and the arch- 
bishop of York : in the two former cases the archbishop 
(Temple) of Canterbury was the principal and the arch- 
bishop of York (Maclagan) the assessor, whilst in the latter 
case the functions were reversed. The hearing extended 
from 17th to 20th July ; counsel were heard on both sides, 
evidence was given in support of the appeals by two of 
the clergy concerned and by several other witness^, lay 
and clerical, and the whole matter was gone into with no 
little fulness. The archbishops gave their decision on 
1st May 1900 in two separate judgments, to the effect 
that> in Dr Temple’s words, “ the Church of England does 
not at present allow reservation in any form, and that 
those who think that it ought to be allowed, though 
perfectly justified in endeavouring to get the proper 
authorities to alter the law, are not justified in practising 
reservation until the law has been so altered.” The 
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archbishop of York also laid stress upon the fact that the 
■difficulties in the way of the communion of the sick, when 
they are really ready for communion, are not so great as 
has sometimes been suggested. 

Atjthobities- — 'W, E. ScnnAMOltE. Notitia EutAuristi^a^ 2nd 
cd. London, 1876; and art. “Reservation” in Dictionary of 
vol. ii. London, 1893. — Q-na/Fdiio/n news- 
paper, July 19 and 26, 1899, and May 2, 1900.— m Arcfibishops 
»of GaVtt&rhwry and ITorh on ^servcdion of tho SacranienU London, 
1900.— J. S. Feaney. Mr Dihdin's {Speech on BeservaUmz, and 
of tJi& EvidoncG. London, 1899. — F. C. Eeles. JS^sorvation 
jof ike Holy Eiicharist in tke Scottish Church. Aberdeen, 1899. — 
Bishop J. WoEDSWOETH. Further Consideratioiis on FuUic 
JVorship. Salisbury, 1901. (w. B. Co.) 

ResiCZStb^Lnydi {Eesicza\ a mining town of south 
Hungary, in the county of Krassd-Sozr^ny. In the 
neighbouring coal and iron mines, and in the forges and 
iron - works belonging to the Austrian State Railway 
Company, above 3000 workmen are employed. In the 
vicinity is the bath and sanatorium of Anina. Population 
<1891), 10,164; (1901), 11,770. 

Respiratory System. See Pathology and 
Physiology. 

RetfOrdf East| a municipal borough and market- 
town, Nottinghamshire, England, in the Bassetlaw parlia- 
mentary division of the county, 36 miles by rail north- 
east of Nottingham. A scheme of drainage to cost £44,000 
has been undertaken. Swimming baths were built in 
1896 by the corporation at a cost of £3000. Population 
of the municipal borough (1881), 9748; (1901), 12,339. 

R^Unlorif a Erench island and colony in the Indian 
Ocean, 130 miles south-west of Mauritius and 371 east 
of Madagascar. It is elliptic in form ; its greatest length 
is 45 miles, and greatest breadth 32 miles; and it has an 
area of about 1000 square miles. In 1878 the population 
amounted to 183,529; in 1898 to 173,230. The falling 
off is entirely due to the economic troubles which have 
weighed on the island since the extension of sugar produc- 
tion in Europe. Of the population in 1898, 143,000 were 
of French nationality; this number included 2400 Eutch 
peans or descendants of the old colonists, the remainder 
being negroes and of mixed race. The foreign element 
consisted of 30,000 imported labourers, of whom from 
15,000 to 16,000 were from India, 14,000 from Africa, 
and about 1000 from China. The number of labourers 
from India has decreased since 1882, when the Indian 
Qovemment ceased to authorize the sending of coohea for 
service on the plantations. The number in Reunion in 
1887 was 26,400, of whom 17,600 were men. It is re- 
markable that the birth-rate of these Tudia-Tis should be 
lower than their death-rate. Reunion is administered by 
a governor, who has under hk orders a director of the 
interior and a procu/rew giniraJi^ and is assisted by a 
privy counciL The elective general council sits at St 
Denis, and the island sends a senator and two deputies to 
the French •Parliament, The island is divided into two 
arrondissements, the Windward with five cantons and ninA 
communes, and the Leeward with four cantons and seven 
communes. The important towns are St Denis, which had, 
in 1881, 30,835, and in 1899, 32,850 inhabitants, and 
which has a bishopric, a court of first instance, and an 
appeal court; St Pierre (27,901); St Paul (20,000): and 
St Louis (13,300). ' \ 

AgHGdtv/re.^^% area of the cultivated lands is estimated at 
148,200 acres (or 230 square miles), of which 86,450 acres are 
under sugar-cane, the remainder being under either alimentary 
pr<^uce (nuuze, manioc, potatoes, haricots} or colonial produce 
(coffee, vanilla, cacao). The sugar-cane and coffee represent the 
essential agricultural wealth of the colony, though both labour 
under serious difficulties. The sugar crop in 1860 amounted to 
68,000 tons ; in 1889, to 28,000 tons ; but in 1897 rose to 46,000 
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tons. The coffee harvest about the middle of the century reached 

60.000 had fallen to 3800 cwt. in 1883, but has since risen to 

14.000 cwt. This diminution is due partly to foreign competition, 
partly to diseases of the coffee plant. On the other hand, the 
cultivation of vanilla has made steady progi'ess since 1848. In that 
year the production amounted^ to 110 Ib ; in 1873 it reached 

44.000 Ib; in 1885, 110,000 lb; in 1897, 220,000 » ; but this 
enormous increase ha-g caused a fall in the prices. The cacao 
yield is still about 6600 Ib ; cinchona cultivation is profitable, 
unlike cotton-growung, which has not succeeded. The forests 
formerly extended all over the island ; now they only cover about 
200 square miles, and the administration is attempting to replant 
the higher circles, Salazie among others, with eucalyptus and 
caoutchouc trees. The number of live stock is small ana tends to 

comprising only 2500 horses, 8000 asses and mules, 8000 
oxen, 28,000 pigs, 28,000 goats and sheep. Reunion possesses 
many fowl, and agriculture is held in esteem. 

Industries, — ^Although the sand on the beach contains ferrugin- 
ous elements, no mining enterprise is carried on. The island has 
warm springs at Cilaos (3500 feet), at Salazie (2600 feet), and at 
Mafatte (1850 feet), and these places foim so many sanatoria. 
There are works for sugar, rum, flour, and for plaiting straw for 
hats. Many of the sugar factories, however, have disappeared, 
ruined by ontside competition. 

Comnurce,—Tlno total trade amounted in 1860 to the value of 
£4,464,000 (the highest during the century) ; in 1880, to £2,394,000; 
in 1900, to £1, 538,240. In 1900 the imports amounted to £883,570 
(£547,700 from France) and the exports to £698,500 (£649,670 to 
France, £33,710 to French colonies, and the remainder to Maur- 
itius). France sent to the colony in 1897 cottons (£66,000), wines 
(£68,000), salt fish (£22,280), utensils (£12,680), furs (£18,920), 
toys (£17,760), machinery (£8960), and buys from the colony, sugar 
(£490,000), vanilla (£80,000), sago (£25,040), spirits (£24,000), 
oRs (£16,400). 

Shipping , — The shipping movement in 1900 comprised 138 vessels 
of 189,625 tons entered, and 135 of 188,308 tons cloared. Of 
these, 95 of 151,660 tons and 93 of 161,126 tons respectively were 
under the French flag. The ports are those of St Piorro and of 
Pointe des Galds (opened in 1886). St Denis and St Paul have, 
besides, open roadsteads. 

Communicatunis . — The island has 199 miles of national roads 
and many local roads. The railway, 83J miles in length, oi)ciicd 
in 1882 between St Benoit and St Pierre, was taken over by tlio 
State in 1887, in consequence of forfeiture by the comi«iny. .At 
the latter date the annual receipts amounted to no it) ore than 
£33,880, and this condition has scarcely improved. Reunion is 
connected by a regular service of the Messagevies Maritimea with 
Marseilles. The distance is 6637 miles, and the passago 23 to 
29 days. 

Fimcmce . — ^The budget of the island amounts to £332,000, of 
which £178,800 is contributed by the mother country. Tliis sidi- 
sidy has almost doubled since 1685, in which year it did not exceed 
£94,000. 

Du Buisson. lie de la Fhmion, St Denis do la lldiunion, 
1889 . — Levasseue. La Franco, T. ii. Paris, 1893. 

(p. 1.) 

Reus, a tovoi of Spain, province of Tarragona, im- 
portant railmy station; its port, Salon, is 4 miktH 
off, on tbe Mediterranean. Population, 26,752 in 1807. 
It has suburbs full of villas, vvitb gardens oxtondiug over 
several thousand acres, aE -well irrigated. There is an 
active trade in the agricultural products of the fertile 
region around the city. The local industries, tluit have 
been important since the Middle Ages, dovololwd consider- 
ably in the last quarter of the 1.9th century. 'Wiey 
include (besides cotton, Unon, and wooUon goCKls) silk, 
alcohol, leather, flour, ceramics, mosaics, soap, carthon- 
vrar^ jams, -wine, shoemaking, and rofinories. The town 
has important flour, ■mno, and fruit export houses. Thew> is 
a modm farm helougiug to the municipality in the snlmrlis. 
Eeus has excellent primary, normal, and higher -grorlu 
schools, many private and religious schools, an academy 
of fine arts, and public library. The now town has con- 
tinuously spread outside the promenades. Mantluvl Prim 
was a native of Bens. The hospitals and foundling tofugt^ 
me institute, and town-hall are handsome modern build- 
ings. The inhabitants are famous for their eutitrprising 
spirit end laborious habits, and Ileus is considered second 
only to Barcelona in the Lancashire of fciitam for its 
manufacturing success. 
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Reusch, Franz Heinrich (1823-1900), Old 
Catholic theologian, was born at Brilon, in Westphalia, on 
4th December 1823. He studied general literature at 
Paderbom, and theology at Bonn, Tubingen, and Munich. 
The friend and pupil of DoUinger, he took his degree 
of Doctor in Theology at Munidi, the university of 
which DoUinger was so long an ornament. He was 
ordained priest in 1849, and was immediately afterwards 
made chaplain at Cologne. In 1854 he became privat- 
docent in the exegesis of the Old Testament in the 
Catholic Theological Faculty at Bonn; in 1858 he was 
made extraordinary, and in 1861 ordinary, professor of 
theology in the same university. From 1866 to 1877 he 
was editor of the Bowner Theologisches Literaturhlatt. 
In the controversies which foUowed upon the proclama- 
tion of the Infallibility of the Pope, Keusch attached 
himself to the party of his leader DoUinger, and he 
and his coUeagues Hilgers, Knoodt, and Langen were 
interdicted by the archbishop of Cologne in 1871 from 
pursuing their courses of lectures. In 1872 he was 
excommunicated. For many years after this he held the 
post of Old Cathohc cfwri of Bonn, as weU as the position 
of vicar-general to the Old Catholic Bishop Eeinkens, but 
resigned both in 1878, when, with DoUinger, he dis- 
approved of the permission to marry granted by the Old 
Catholic Church in Germany to its clergy. From that 
time he retired into lay communion, but continued to give 
lectures as usual in the Old Catholic Faculty of Theology 
in the University of Bonn, and to write on theological 
subjects. He was made rector of that university in 
1873. In 1874 and 1875 he was the ofSlcial reporter of 
the memorable Eeunion Conferences held at Bonn in those 
years and attended by many distinguished theologians of 
the Oriental and Anglican communions. 

Reusch was a profound scholar, an untiring worker, and 
a man of simple and lovable character, clear in expres- 
sion and exact in method. His works were voluminous, 
and among them were contributions to periodical literature, 
and especially to the Eevue InterrijaiAowxle de ThSologie^ 
a review started at Bern at the instance of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Lucerne, in order to promote inter- 
communication and eventual reunion between the Churches 
opposed to the papal claims. Among his works are 
several on the Old Testament, and chief among these is a 
manual of introduction to it, which passed through four 
editions ; a pamphlet on Die Deutschen Bischdfe v/nd der 
Aberglaube ; and another on the falsifications to be found 
in the treatise of Aquinas against the Greeks ; as well as 
essays on the history of the Jesuit Order, and a book of 
prayers, which passed through three editions. But his 
fame will mainly rest on the works which he and D5llinger 
published jointly. These consisted of a work on the Auto- 
biography of Cardinal BeUarmine, the G^schichte der Moral- 
streitigeTL i/n der BdmischrKathoUscJien Kvrche seit dem 
X7L Jahrhvmdert^ and the Erorl^rmigen vher Lehen vmd 
Schriften des hi, Liguori, During the last few years of his 
hf e he was smitten with paralysis and was unable to work. 
His last contribution to literature was an article on the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, communicated to the Revue 
^'nterriAii^ de Thiologie of April 1894. He died 3rd 
^arch 1900, leaving behind him in manuscript a collection 
<^f letters to Bunsen about Romish cardinals and prelates, 
■^hich has since been published. (j. J. L*. ) 

Reus8, Edouard Guillaume Eugr&ne 

\\ 804-1 891), Protestant theolo^n, was bom at 
Strasburg, studied theology at GSttingen under Eichhom, 
%d Oriental languages at Halle under Gesenius, and 
/afterwards at Paris under Silvestre de Sacy. Prom 1829 
to 1834 he taught biblical criticism and Oriental 


languages at the Strasburg Theological School; he then 
became assistant and afterwards regular professor of 
theology at that university. The sympathies of Reuss 
were German rather than French, and after the annexation 
of Alsace to Germany he remained at Strasburg, and 
retained his professorship till, in 1888, he retired on 
a pension. He had a fuU mastery of both languages, and 
wrote sometimes in French and sometimes in German. 
In 1852 he published his Histoire de la thdologie chretienne 
au siecle a^ostolique^ which gives a systematic narrative of 
the causes which stimulated and directed the theological 
labours of the first generation of Christians, with a view to 
linking together all the theories that form the main 
subject of this book. This was followed in 1863 by 
L^hutoire du eanon des saintes icritures dans Veglise 
chrMenne, It was the criticism and exegesis of the New 
Testament which formed the subject of Reuss’s earlier 
labours — ^in 1842, indeed, he had published in German 
a history of the books of the New Testament ; but after 
a time he turned his attention ako to Old Testament 
criticism, a study for which he was especially fitted, owing 
to his profound knowledge of Hebrew. In 1881 he 
published in German his History of Old Testament 
Scriptwre^ a veritable encyclopsedia, which embraces the 
pubhc and domestic history of Israel, the literature and 
thought, art, archaeology, and general life of the people 
from the dawn of history till the taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus. 

Reuss, who died at Strasburg on the 15th of April 
1891, belonged to the more modem section of the 
Liberal party in the Lutheran Church. His critical 
position was to some extent that of Graf and Wellhausen, 
allowing for the circumstance that he was in a sense their 
forerunner, and was actually for a time Grafk teacher. 
His earliest views were summed up in the formula “ The 
Prophets are earlier than the Law, and the Psalms are later 
than both,’’ a statement that, with the necessary additions 
in detail, expresses the present position of Old Testament 
criticism. For many years Reuss edited the Beitrdge zu 
den thsologischen WisseTischaften, With Baur and Cunitz, 
and after their death alone, he edited the monumental 
edition of Calvin’s works. His critical edition of the Old 
Testament appeared a year after his death. (a. z.) 

R0USS| two principalities of Germany, in Thuriagia. 
(1) Reuss the Elder, with an area of 1 22 square miles, and 
population (1885), 55,904; (1900), 68,287. Density, 559 
inhabitants to the square mile. Of the total, 98 per cent, 
were in 1895 Evangelical Lutherans. In 1900 there 
were 1953 horses, 14,447 cattle, 10,118 pigs, and 2337 
sheep. In 1895 there were 5225 farms, of which 4552 
were each less than 25 acres in extent. In 1900 the state 
revenue and expenditure were balanced at ^77,050. There 
is no public debt. The contribution to the imperial 
exchequer was fixed at ^633, 980 for the year 1900. (2) 

Reuss the Younger, with an area of 319 square nules, 
and population (1885), 110,598; (1900), 138,993, the 
density being 435 inhabitants to the square mile. Except 
for 2090 Roman Catholics, 181 Jews, and 477 “others,” 
the people in 1895 were all Protestants. In 1900 there 
were in the principality 34,009 cattle, 27,013 pigs, 8929 
sheep, and 4579 horses. Out of a tot^ of 8658 farms in 
the principality in 1895, no less than 7086, or 82*8 per 
cent., were each less than 25 acres. For the period 1899- 
1901 the public revenue and expenditure were each fixed 
at ^136,570 annually. The public debt was £62,000 in 
1899, and the contribution to the imperial exchequer in 
1900 was fixed at £66,545. 

Reutllnffen, a town of Wlirtemberg, Germany, 36 
miles by rail south of Stuttgart. The church of St Mary 
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'was restored in 1899—1900. There are a textile school, a 
school for women’s 'work, and an agricultural school. It 
has multifarious industries. Population (1900), 21,481. 

Revely or Revax, a fortified seaport, State dockyard, 
and district town of Russia, in the government of Esthonia, 
249 miles by rail west-south-west of St Petersburg. Its 
population in 1881 was 50,490, and in 1897, 64,578, of 
whom half were Esthonians and 30 per cent. Germans. It 
is the seat of a branch Board of the Admiralty and of the 
administration of the Baltic lighthouses. Its port, which 
is one of the most important in Russia, has a depth of 
from 4 to 6 fathoms, and a roadstead 3^ miles wide ; this 
is not quite protected from the north-west winds, and 
freezes nearly every winter, but is annually visited by about 
400 foreign ships and about 1400 vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade. The exports, chiefly grain, timber, flax, 
and hemp, were valued at 33,826,000 roubles in 1897 j and 
the imports, chiefly manufactured goods and machinery, at 
56,305,000 roubles. There is considerable trade vsath 
Finland Baltic Port is a sort of annex to the port of 
Revel 

RevelstokOi British Columbia, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, where it crosses the Columbia river. It 
is a divisional point of the railway, and the junction for 
connexion with the Arrow Lakes and the West Kootenay 
district. It is also a distributing point for the mines to 
the north and the important and promising section of 
country known as the Trout Lake district to the south. 
Population (1800), 1600. 

Revere^ a town of Suffolk county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. It is a few miles north-east of Boston, of which 
it is a suburb, in the eastern part of the state, on a line of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. Population (1880), 2263 ; 
(1890), 5668 ; (1900), 10,395, of whom 2917 were foreign- 
born. 

RevillSl GISfedOf an uninhabited insular group 
belonging to Mexico, in the North Pacific, about 420 
miles from the coast of the state of Colima, 18*’ K and 
112“ W. It comprises the large island of Socorro (San 
Tomas), 25 miles by 12, and the three scattered islets of 
San Benedicto, Roca Partida, and Clarion, with a total area 
of 320 square miles. It is probably of volcanic formation, 
with an extinct cone 3660 feet high in Socorro. The archi- 
pelago, which takes its name from a Spanish viceroy who 
ruled from 1746 to 1755, presents some remarkable zoo- 
logical features, comprising several birds and reptiles allied 
to, but of different species from, those of the mainland. 

Rewa, a native state of India, in the Baghelkhand 
agency. Area, about 10,000 square miles. Population 
(1881), 1,305,124; (1891), 1,508,943. Many of the 
inhabitants belong to the Qonds and Kols. Gross revenue 
(1897-98), Rs.11,45,915, of which R8.6, 31,828 was 
derived from land, Rs.1,70,928 from customs, and 
Rs.l, 73,660 from forests. Expenditure, Rs.18,20,343, of 
which ^.3,24,469 was for palace, Rs.2,59,188 for army, 
Rs.1,45,514 for public works, and Rs.4, 16,253 for famine 
relief. 

The Maharaja Raman Singh was bom in 1876 and succeeded in 
1880, During h^ minority the administration •was reformed. 
The southern portion of the state is crossed by the branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway from Bilaspur to Katni, which taps the 
Umaria ooal-fleld, ymlding 150,000 tons, now under the manage- 
ment of the state. A branch line from Sutna on the East Indian 
Railway, the residence of the political agent for Baghelkhand, to 
the town of Rewa, has recently been constructed as a famine relief 
work. The state suffered from famine in 1896-97, and again to a 
less extent in 1899—1900 ; but oh both occasions adequate measures 
of relief were provided. 

The town of RawA is 181 miles south of Allahabad. Population 
0891), 23,626. It has a high sdiool, with 432 pupils ; also the 
Victoria and zenana hospitals, and a model gaol. The town of Sutna 


or Satna, headquarters of the Baghelkhand political agency, has a. 
population ;1891) of 6771. 

Rewa Kanthay a political agency or collection of 
native states in India, within the Gujarat division of 
Bombay; stretching for about 150 miles between the plain 
of Gujarat and the hiUs of Malwa, from the river Tapti to 
the Mahi, crossing the Nerbudda or Rewa, from which it 
takes its name. The number of separate states is 61, 
many of which are under British jurisdiction. The only 
important one is Rajpipla (g'-'V-)* Total area, 4980 square- 
miles. Population (1881), 549,892 ; (1891), 733,506. In 
1901 the population was 478,889, showing a decrease of 
35 per cent., due to the results of famine. Estimated gross, 
revenue, Rs.27,07,329 ; tribute (mostly to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda), Rs. 1,1 6, 700; number of police, 1167 ; number of 
schools, 185, with 9779 pupils in 1897-98. Many of tlie 
inhabitants belong to the wild tribes of Bhils and Kolis. 
The Panch Mahals were constituted a British district out. 
of this tract in 1876. 

Rewarli a town of British India, in the Gurgaon 
district of the Punjab, situated in 28“ 12' N. and 70“ 40' E., 
32 miles south-east of Gurgaon. It has a railway station. 
Population (1881), 23,972 ; (1891), 27,934 ; municipal 
income (1897-98), Rs.57,161. It is on an ancient site, 
formerly a native capital, and at one time a British canton- 
ment It is now an important centre of trade, being the 
junction for the Rewari-Ferozepore branch of the Rajputana 
Railway. There are manufactures of brass-ware and tur- 
bans, and two factories for ginning and pressing cotton. 
There is a municipal high school. 

Reyeri Ernest (1823 ), French composer, 

was born at Marseilles, 1st December 1823. At the age 
of sixteen he went to Algeria, and remained there some 
years. The outcome of his residence there was a 
symphonic ode entitled Le S4lam^ the musical orioutalism 
of which had, unluckily for him, already been autienpated 
by F^licien David in Le D4»ert, Mattre Wolfram, a one- 
act opera from his pen, was produced at the Opci'a 
Comique in 1854 ; and in 1858 H<icuntala, a ballot of bis 
composition, figured on the bills of the OixSra. It was tlu^ 
production of La Statue at the ThdiUre Lyriquo in 1861 
that brought Reyer’s name prominently before tbo publi<'. 
This work is notable for the sincerity of its accents, and 
also for the picturesqueness of its Eastern colouring. 
Reyer was now to wait several years before obtaining a 
real and permanent success. Bro^trate, an opera prodncecl 
at Baden-Baden in 1862, and given at the Paris Opera 
some ten years later, was a failure. The composer had in 
the meanwhile set to work on an opera foumlocl upon the 
Nibelungen-lied. Sigurd, the subject of which is the samef 
that inspired Wagner in SiegfHed and Oiitt&rilimmeruwj, 
lay on hand for a long while, being at last produced for 
the first time in Brussels in 1884, and mibseciucutly 
brought out at the Paris Op^ra, where it has siruje re- 
mained in the ripertoire. Despite crushing 
Sigwrd is a work of great value, revealing liigh and noble 
aspirations, and displaying its composer’s okwaUul notions 
as regards the form of the “ lyrical drama.” ISidtimmhiu 
Beyer’s last opera, founded upon Flaubert’s wll-know** 
romance, followed the same road as rea<jhing 

vid Brussels, being produced in the Belgian 
1890, and meeting with emphatic succosh. Gluck, WcIk**^* 
Berlioz, and Wagner are the compoHisrH wlio haves 
most influence over Reyer. An intimate friend of BerlirA 
^yer was also one of the earliest champions of 
in France. He is well known as a writer on music, ait’l 
preceded Berlioz as musical critic to the tkt 

Debate, Reyer is librarian of the Paris Ojrfra, md a 
member of the Institute. 
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Rheims (or Eeims), a town of France, in tlie depart- 
ment of Marne, 97 miles from Paris by rail. It is important 
on account of its industries, which increased very consider- 
ably during the last quarter of the 19 th century. Popula- 
tion (1881), 93,683 j (1901), 107,773. The increase was 
most marked in the suburb of Les Coutures on the east of 
the town. Wool, combed and carded in numerous establish- 
ments, is spun in 20 factories, and in 30 others woven into 
flannel, merino, ' cloth, and woollen goods of all kinds. 
Some of these establishments are important ; for example, 
two machine combing mills employ more than 2000 work- 
men, and the whole wool industry occupies in all 24,000 
hands, Eheims possesses an office for the conditiormemmi 
of wool, similar to that in Lyons for silk. This office, 
which determines the loss of weight resulting from the 
drying of the wool, registers annually about 8800 tons of 
combed and spun wool. The woollen industry has, how- 
ever, been on the decline. In 1898 the measuring house 
dealt with only 123,097 pieces measuring 4,576,150 
metres, as compared with 275,333 pieces measuring 
12,941,193 metres in 1890, the decline having been con- 
tinuous ; but in 1899, 137,898 pieces measuring 6,272,843 
metres were dealt with. Fifteen dyeworks employ 1000 
workers, and one of these factories annually treats 50,000 
pieces, each 110 yards in length, Rheims is also the 
most important market for raw wool in France. Trans- 
actions annually reach a value of from £5,000,000 to 
£ 6 , 000 , 000 , half of which is appropriated by the indus- 
tries of Rheims itself. Fifty firms trade in champagne 
wines, and employ 16,000 workmen, exporting in 1899 
29,368,825 bottles — one-quarter of them for France — and 
barrels totalling in weight 11,893 tons. The value of the 
trade in this commodity reaches £4,000,000. Rheims, an 
important railway centre, is surrounded by a chain of 
detached forts measuring 39 miles and extending as far as 
^Ipernay. A large garrison occupies the town and forts. 
The Mus4e Lapidaire of the archiepiscopal palace has been 
transferred to the cloister of St R^mi, and the courtyard of 
the hospital which occupies the old abbey of that name 
was in 1898 enriched with a handsome sculptured foun- 
tain. A statue of Jeanne d'Arc has been erected, and in 
1888 a monument to the Abb4 de la Salle, founder of the 
order of Christian Brothers. 

Rhein bersrer, Joseph Gabriel (1839- 
1901), German composer, was bom at Vaduz, Liechten- 
stein, I7th March 1839. His musical abilities were mani- 
fested so early that he was appointed organist of the 
parish church when he was but seven years old, an appli- 
ance being specially attached to the organ by which the 
pedals could he brought within reach of the child’s feet. 
A three-part Mass composed by him was performed in 
the following year. He was taught at first by Philipp 
Schmutzer, choir director at Feldkirch; he entered the 
Munich Conservatorium in 1851, and remained there 
till 1854 as a pupil of i^OfessorE. Leonhard for piano. Pro- 
fessor Herzog for organ, and J. J. Maier for counterpoint. 
After leaving the school he had private lessons from 
Franz Lachner, and was appointed a professor in the 
conservat 6 rium in succession to Leonhard in 1859. In 
1860 he became professor of composition, and was 
appointed organist, of the Michelskirche, a post he held, 
till 1866. From 1854 he was accompanist^ and from 
1864 conductor, of the Munich Oratorio Society, resigning 
in 1877; and from 1866 to 1867 was “repetitor” at the 
Hofoper. In 1877 he succeeded WuUner as Hofkapell- 
meister, and from that time his attention was largely 
devoted to Sacreid music. His compositions include worlm 
of importance in every form, from the operas Die dehen 
Baben (Munich, 1869) and Tdchterlein (Munich,^ 
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1873) and the oratorio ChHstqforus^ op. 120, to the 
well-known quartet for piano and strings in E flat, op. 
38, the nonet for wind and strings, 139, and the 
seventeen organ sonatas, which form notable additions to 
the literature of the instrument. A splendid teacher, he 
■was a master of contrapuntal effect, and had a strong 
sense of the different styles required for various musical 
forms, while the flowing, melodious character of his music, 
the fertility of his invention, and the brilliance of his 
technique, gained for him the title of the “Raff of 
Southern Germany.” He died in November 1901. 

Rheine, a town of Prussia, province of Westphalia, 
on the Ems, at the point where it becomes na'rigable, 29 
miles by rail west of Osnabriick. It is the seat of cotton 
industries, and has also manufactures of jute, machinery, 
tobacco, and flour. Population (1900), 10,37k 

Rheydt, a town of Prussia, Rhine province, 19 miles 
west by south of Dusseldorf by the railway to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The manufacture of velvet has now been added 
to the industries. Population (1900), 34,034, 

Rhiney the principal river of Germany, flo-wing also 
through Switzerl^d and Holland. The traffic on this 
stream has increased enormously since the foundation 
of the German empire. In 1871 the traffic between the 
Rhine ports and the seaports of the Baltic and North 
Seas was confined to three small vessels which plied 
between Cologne and London, though there was of course 
a much larger purely river traffic, A dozen or fifteen 
years later vessels of 800 to 1200 tons began to make 
the voyage between. Cologne and London, and afterwards 
the carrying capacity was increased first to 1600 tons, 
and subsequently to 1750 tons. In 1899 this particular 
traffic gave- occupation to 32 vessels of 24,240 tons, 
and the bulk of goods they carried amounted to 105,540 
tons; while there were in addition 105 lighters varying 
in capacity from 70 to 950 tons. 

Besides London, Hamburg, Bremen, and the chief Baltic ports 
as far as Riga arid St Petersburg participated in this traffic. The 
boats which ply up and down the river itself, without venturing 
upon the open sea, are mostly craft of 100 to 200 tons, owned in 
the great majority of cases by their captains, men principally of 
German or Dutch nationality This , fleet is computed to number 
some 8500 craft, with an aggregate capacity of over 2 million tons, 
of which about one-tenth are steamships. The traffic at the chief 
German ports of the river aggregated 4,489,000 tons in 1870, but 
by 1900 this had grown to a total of 17,000,000 tons, thus dis- 
tributed: — ^Eulirort, 6,512,000 tons; Duisburg, 3,000,000 tons; 
Cologne, 1,422,000 tons; and Mannheim, 6,021,000 tons. And 
these are not the only ports on the river ; a large trade is also 
done at Kehl (a new port), Maxau (for Carlsruhe), Ludwigshafen, 
Mainz, Bonn, Botterdam, and a host of smaller places. The 
amount of traffic which passed the town of Bmmench near the 
Dutch &ontier, both ways, increased from an annual average of 
about 6 million tons in 1881-85 to over 21^ million tons in 1899. 
Notwithstanding the inherent difficulties of construction caused by 
the great variations in the level of the stream, amounting some- 
times to 20 feet or more, the chief ports of the Bhine are admirably 
constructed, and well equipped with modem contrivances for load- 
iug and unloading vessels. Boats carrying as much as 600 tons 
are often able to proceed as far up stream as Strashurg, and smaller 
I craft get as far as Hiiningen, a little above Basel. Large passenger 
boats ply regularly between Mainz and Dllsseldorf, and sometimes 
extend uieir journeys 4s high up as Mannheim, and as far in the 
other direction as Rotterdam. The efforts of the river authorities 
are being directed to the deepening and improvement of the 
navigable channel from the sea to Strashurg, the low-water depths 
aimed at belug 10 feet from Botterdam to the German frontier, 
and 10 feet thence to Cologne ; 8 feet 3 inches from Cologne to St 
Goar, and 6 feet 6 inches from St Goar to Mannheim. At present 
the ]^rie ilk Holland has a depth of about 9 feet and a width of 
1200 to 1300 feet, though the Merwede branch exceeds this depth 
by 8 inches. Altogether a sum approaching £2,500,000 was spent 
in Holland within the latter part of the 19th century on the im- 
provement of the Rhine and its prinoipal arteries. Above Mann- 
heim the depth of the stream is always less than 5 feet, and 
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generally varies between that figure and 4 feet 6 inches. The 
difficulty of ascending the rapids near Bingen is usually sumounted 
by the help of steam hauling machinery placed on the bank, 
though powerful tugs are also coming into use for this purpos^ 
The work of blasting out the rocks which at that spot projected 
in the bed of the river, begun in 1830, was continued down to the 
year 1887, so that now there are two navigable channels of 
sufficient depth for all vessels which ply up and down that part 
of the stream. The navigability of some of the chief German 
tributaries of the Rhine has also been improved. Ror instance, in 
the years preceding 1886 the Main was canalized for 20 miles 
above Frankfort, the depth being increased from 22 feet to SJ feet 
at a cost of £400,000. In addition three new canals have still 
further increased the usefulness of this gi-eat waterway. The first 
of these is the Merwede canal, which connects Amsterdam with 
the Waal at Gorinchem (Gorkum). The nest connects Strasburg 
with the Rhine — the Strasburg-Rhine canal, 4 miles long, 40 to 
60 feet wide and 8 feet deep. -The third is the Rhine-Weser-Elbe 
canal, which consists of three divisions — the middle division, co- 
inciding with the Dortmund— Ems canal (see Ems), (mened in 1899 ; 
the eastern division, to coincide with the Midland canal, which 
is only in part constructed; and the western division, which 
exists only in the plans, of which there are two — (a) the South 
Emsoher canal, from the Rhine at Keuenkamp, near Duisburg, to 
the Dortmund-Ems canal at Herne, 27 miles long ; and (6) the 
Lippe canal, 40 miles long, from the Rhine at Wesel along the 
river Lippe to the Dortmund-Ems canal at Datteln. These jjro- 
jected works would give a continuous waterway from the busiest 
mining industrial districts of Westphalia to the extreme east 
of the empire. In 1884 the German Reichstag appointed a com- 
mission to inquire into the “relations” of the Rhine, that is, its 
tendency to cause floods, the distribution of its precipitation, its 
Jail in various parts of its course, and so forth. The results of 
these investigations were published in the elaborate work, Der 
Rheinstrom w\d seiiu N’che%Jlilsse (Berlin, 1889), and in the further 
SericM der zur Unter^vjzhwfig dj&r RTieiTiatrorimerhdttnisse wUder- 
gesetzten ReicMhomrmssion (1891). The Rhine is no longer the 
banier between east and west, but is spanned hj railway bridges 
in about thirty places, notably at Dordrecht, Zalt-Bommel, and 
Nimeguen in Holland ; at Wesel, Duisburt, Diisseldorf, Cologne, 
Bonn, Coblenz, Mainz, Mannheim, Spires, Rehl, Schaffliausen, and 
Consiniice in Germany ; and at Basel and Ragaz in. Switzerland. 

See Tubutleiit. “Die neueren DeutschenRheiuatromstudien und 
ihre Ergehnisse,” in. Ausland (1893), a series of papers giving the 
digested results of the two works quoted in the text. — H. Blink. 
^‘Der Rhein in den Kiederlanden,*’ in Kirchhoflfs Forschmig&n tswt 
L andes- uiid Volkshwrtdet vol. iv. Heft 2. — Ohambalit. JDie Strom- 
verdTiderungen des Niederrhems seit der vorromist^en ZeiJt. Cologn e, 
1892. — Houn. Deft Bhein^ Gesckichte wad Sagm semer Burgen, 
<&c. Stuttgart, 1893. 

Rhine Province. See Prussia, Ehenish. 

Rhode Islsindi one of the six New England states, 
the smallest in the American Union, and the last of 
the original thirteen to adopt the Federal Constitution, 
lying between 41“ 18' and 42“ 3' N. and 71“ 8' and 
71“ 53' W. Its greatest length is 48 miles; its greatest 
width 37 miles. Its area covers 1250 square miles, of 
which 165 square miles is water surface. It is bounded 
on the N. and E. by Massachusetts, on the W. hy 
Connecticut, and on tie S. by the Atlantic Ocean. Nar- 
ragansett Bay, running north 30 miles, divides it into 
two unequal parts. In the bay are many islands ; the 
largest is Rhode Island, whence the state derives its name. 
Block Island lies 10 miles out in the ocean. The surface is 
hiUy, though the highest elevation, Durfee Hill, Gloucester, 
is only 805 feet above the sea. The climate is not as change- 
able as that of other parts of New England. Narragansett 
Bay tempers the atmosphere, and the cold east winds that 
afflict Boston, 40 miles away, are rarely felt. 'Newport 
and the towns upon the coast are warmed by the ‘influence 
of the Gulf Stream. 

Fopvdation , — ^In 1880 the population was 276,531 ; in 
'1890, 345,506; in 1895, 384,758; and in 1900 it 
was 428,556. The population, therefore, increased 24 per 
cent, from 1890 to 1900, and the density per square mile 
rose from 328*1 to 407, Rhode Island is consequently the 
most densely peopled state in the Union. Of the total 
population in 1900, 210,516 were males and 218,040 were 
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females, constituting respectively 49*1 per cent, and 50*9 
per cent, of the total population, as compared with 48*6 
per cent, and 51-4 per cent, respectively in 1890. The 
foreign-bom population, which in 1850 constituted 16*5 
per cent, of the population, numbered in 1890, 106,305 
(or 30*8 per cent), and in 1900, 134,519 (or 31*4 per 
cent). Of the native-born white population in 1900, 
nearly one-half (140,292 out of 285,278) were sprung 
from parents of whom at least one was of foreign origin. 
Providence was slightly above the average percentage in its 
foreign-born population. Of the foreign-born population 
in 1895 Ireland contributed the largest number, followed 
by Canada, England, Scotland and Wales, Italy, Sweden, 
Germany, Russia, Portugal, in the order named. The 
Canadians were mostly of French descent The coloured 
population, which in 1748 amounted to 9*4 per cent of 
the total, has become relatively stationary, being 2*2 per 
cent of the total both in 1890 and in 1900. Out of 
127,144 adult males in 1900, 11,675 were illiterate (unable 
to write), of whom 9932 were foreign-born. 

The state is divided into five counties. There are 5 incorporated 
cities: Providence, the capital (175,597), Pawtucket (39,231), 
Woonsocket (28,204), Newport (22,034), Central Falls (18,167) ; 32 
towns (of which 12 contain more than 4000 inhabitants) ; and 1 
“district.” Newport is the most fashionable watering-place in 
the Union. Bristol is famous for its yacht-building establishiueiits. 
The defenders of the “America Cup” have been built there for 
several years. The urban population in 1800, designating as such 
the total population of all places of more than 4000 inhabitants, 
was 310,335, or 89*8 per cent, of the total ; in 1900 it was 392,509, 
or 91*6 per cent. — a higher ratio of urban to total population 
than exists in any other state of the Union. The death-rate of 
the entire state in 1890 was 20*9 ; in 1900 it was 19*1. 

In mmmifactwrcs, notwithstanding its small size, Ithodo Island 
is one of the most important states of the Union. 



1800. 

lOOU. 

XiicrcaHo, 
l)i‘r cent. 

Number of establish- 
ments . 

3377 

4189 

24 

Capital . 

$126,183,101 

$183,784,587 

46*3 

Wage-earners (aver- 
age number) . 

81,111 

96,528 

19 

Total wages 

$33,239,313 

$41,m,081 

181,071,378 

23*7 

Value of products , 

112, 500, 629 

29*2 


In 1890 the wage-earners engaged in munufacturoa (umiprisiul 
23*5 per cent, of the population ; in 1900, 22*5. It is inbintstiiig 
to note that while the number of men, 16 years of ago and over, 
among the wage-earners increased nearly 30 X)or cent., the number 
of women of like age so omployod increased only 5*4 per ei»ut. 
(while their total wages incroa.sed 20*4 per cent.), and the number 
of children under 16 so employed deoroased 13*5 emit, 
(although their total wages decreased only 1*8 per (*ent.). The 
three most important manufacturing products of the state an* 
textiles, jewellery, and foundry and maofiine-shoi) ]>roduetH. There 
were 218 establishments engaged in the niaimftt<?tnrc of tt^xtilos, 
with products valued at $78,133,268 ; 214 in tho nianufimturo 
of jewellenr, with products valued at $13,320,620 ; an<l 149 in 
the mamuaoture of foundry and mac?bino-»hop prodtiots, whicli 
were valued at $13,2G9,0SC. Under the gfiicrul groujj of tt»xtil« 
industries are iucliidod the manufacture of ccitlon gimds (pro- 
ducts, $26,436,675), of worsted goods (products, . 

of woollen goods products, $5,330,550), dyeing and lini.-innj'. 
textiles (products, $8,484,878). In the manufacture of cotttm 

f oods the state in 1900 was third in the United Sftates. In 1A95, 
,924,486 spindles were running and 48,106 looms ; one (wtabljmh- 
ment in Providence contained more than 400,000 spimUt^K* 
Providence is the first oity in the United States in tlie nmim- 
facture of jewellery. 

Other Industries * — ^Underlying Nurraganstitt Bay ami the lantl 
east of it are extensive coal deposits, tlie extreme eesteni M of 
anthracite in the United States. Graphite is minimi in Cran»t4»n 
for blast furnaces. Magnetic iron is found in Cuntbertaxi<i, At 
Lime Rock, Lincoln, the best lime in America has lairm stsHdily 
produced for more than 200 years. In the southoni part 
the state are extensive granite quarries. Westerly *graiiit4* is 
universally known and employed in nionumental work. Th« 
fisheries reported in 1895 an invested capital of $921,429, and 
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the yearly product is more than $1,000,000. Agricultural 
productions are not important, though market - gardening is 
■carried on on a large scale not far from Providence, large crops 
being secured by iirigation. In 1900 there ■were 5948 larms in 
the state, comprising altogether 455,602 acres, or 67 ‘6 per cent, 
of the total land surface of the state. The total value of farm 
property in 1900 was $26,989,189, and of farm products (1899) 
$6,333,864. 

Traii^ortation . — In 1899 there were 548 miles of steam and 182 
miles of electric railways. More than 500 miles of steam railways 
are controlled by the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Hail- 
road, which corporation also controls the steamboat lines running 
from Providence to New York. Steamships, owned largely outside 
■the state, run from Providence to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Savannah, and Jamaica, W.I. The total steam tonnage of the 
state (not including yachts) is 22,391*13. 

Finances . — The total valuation of property was $399,897,333. 
The state tax (18 c. per $100) is always included in levying local 
-taxes. The state debt, 1st January 1899, was $2,300,000. The 
town and city debt was $28,612,407. In January 1900 the banks 
of the state, with their capital and deposits, -were as follows : — 

Banka 

59 National . 

6 State 

8 Trust companies 
35 Savings . 


108 

Depositors in savings banks, 146, 321. 

EdMcatiooi, Feligion^ d:c . — The present school system is largely 
the work of the late Henry Barnard. The attendance in 1899 was 
•65,527 ; the number of teachers, 1858. The schools are supported 
by the towns and cities and not by the state, the “Permanent 
School Fund” amounting (December 1899) to only $245,525. 
The state normal school and the Rhode Island School of Design 
are situated in Providence. In Kingston is the Rhode Island 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, with a faculty of 23 
and 180 students in 1899. Brown University is the chief educa- 
tional institution. Though it is under Baptist control, it is un- 
aectarian in spirit. Within ten years the faculty has increased 
from 26 to 92, the students from 286 to 925, and the endow- 
ment has been more than doubled. Two million dollars was 
secured by subscriptions for its permanent fund in 1900- 
1901 A w’omen’s college is connected with the university. 
Its students are taught in separate classrooms by the uni* 
vorsity professors, and receive degrees on the same terms as 
men. The system is not one of eo - education, but of co- 
ordinate education. Of relimous denominations, the Roman 
Catholic has 52 churches, "witli 96,755 members, and property 
valued at $2,295,700 ; the Baptist (Regular) has 75 churches, with 
12,055 members, and property valued at $1,151,960 ; the Protest- 
ant Episcopal has 63 churches, with 9458 members, and property 
valued at $1,189,700 ; the next denominations in order are : Con- 
gregational, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist (Free Will) and Unit- 
arian. Of charitable institutions, the principal are the Butler 
Hospital for the Insane and the Rhode Island Hospital, in Provi- 
dence, and the soldiers’ home, in Bristol. In Cranston, on the 
“state farm” of 533 acres, are the reformatory and penal institu- 
tions of the state, the workhouse, the hospital lor insane, the alms- 
house, the prison, the Providence county gaol, and the reform 
school ; the number of inmates in 1899 was 2193. 

History md FoUUcs . — Roger Williams was the founder of the 
colony. Ordered in 1636 to leave the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay because of religious opinions, he fled to the “ Narragansett 
countiy,’* and at Providence founded the state, of which religious 
liberty was the chief corner-stone. A royal patent obtained by 
him limited authority exercised under it to “civil things,” and a 
charter granted by Charles II. in 1663 provided for entire freedom 
in religious matters. A property qualification was required of all 
voters. Under this charter the state was govemea until 1843, 
The present laws relating to suffrage were enacted in 1888 ; their 
chief defect is that they entail unequal representation. All towns 
and cities are represented in the State Senate by one senator, -with- 
out regard to population. The membership of the House of Re- 
presentatives is limited to 72, and each town must have one 
representative. But no city may have more than one-sixth of the 
whole number of members. Thus Providence, with 176,597 
people, can have but 12 members, one to 14,633 persona, wMe 
West Greenwich has one representative for 721 inhabitants, and 
the twelve smallest towns, with 14,667 people, have as many repre- 
sentatives as Providence. All state officers are elected annually. 
The governor has no veto power. The state is Republican in 
politics ; McKinley received a plurality of 22,978 votes over Bryan 
in 1896, and 13,972 votes in 1900. h. Mu.) 


$24, 222, 980 $26, 587, 874 

916,675 837,220 

4,926,909 27,745,177 

73,186,624 


$30,066,564 $128,356,895 


Rhodes, the most easterly of the islands in the 
Aegean Sea, forming, with the islands of Symi, Kasos, 
Karpathos, Castelorizo, Tilos, and Sharki, one of the four 
sanjaks into which the ArcMpelago vilayet of Turkey is 
divided. The governor-general of the vilayet resides at 
the town of Hhodes, at the north-east extremity of the 
island. The facilities afforded by the lines of steamers 
that run from Smyrna to the islands of the Sporades and 
the small towns on the Asia Minor coast ' have destroyed 
the important transit trade which Rhodes formerly enjoyed. 
In 1900 the exports — sponges, storax oil, valonea, and 
fruits — amounted to £27,400, and the imports to £18(3,500. 
The population of the island comprises 7000 Moslems, 
21,000 Christians, and 2000 Jews. 

Rhodes, Cecil John (1853-1902), British 
colonial and Imperial statesman, was born on 5th July 
1853, at Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire. Hia father 
was a clergyman, but he claimed descent from yeoman 
stock. His family appear to have been first known as 
farmers and graziers about the beginning of the 18th 
century. Towards the middle of that century his great- 
grandfather, Mr Samuel Rhodes, acquired considerable 
wealth, and became the possessor of a large estate at 
Dalston. His grandfather, Mr William Rhodes, owned a 
property attached to Layton Grange, in Essex, and Mr 
Rhodes’s father, the Rev. Francis William Rhodes, after- 
wards succeeded to this estate. Cecil John Rhodes was 
the fifth son in a large family of sons and daughters. At 
the time of his birth his father held the living of Bishop 
Stortford. The boy was educated at Bishop Stortford 
grammar school with the intention of preparing for 
the Church ; but at the age of sixteen his health broke 
down, and in the latter part of 1870 he was sent 
to join an elder brother, then engaged in farming in 
Natal In that year diamonds were discovered in the 
Kimberley fields. By the end of 1871 Mr Rhodes and 
his brother were among the successful diggers. The 
dry air of the interior restored Mr Rhodes’s health, and 
before he was fully nineteen he found himself financi- 
ally independent, physically strong, and free to devote 
his life to any object which commended itself to his 
choice. 

Rhodes has left behind him an interesting record of the 
manner in which he was affected by the situation. He 
I determined to return to England, and to complete his edu- 
cation by reading for a degree at Oxford j but before doing 
so, be spent eight months in a solitary journey through the 
then little known parts of the country lymg to the north of 
the Orange and Vaal rivers. He went through Bechuana- 
land to Mafeking, thence to Pretoria, Murcluson, Middel- 
burg, and back riirough the Transvaal to Kimberley. The 
journey, made in an ox-waggon at a rate of progression of 
some 15 to 20 miles a day, represented a walking tour of 
eight months through the vast spaces of rolling veldt which 
at that time fiUed those regions of Southern Africa. He 
saw one of the healthiest countries in the world barely 
occupied.- He knew the agricultural possibilities of Natal 
He knew its mineral wealth. The effect of the combined 
infiuences on his mind, in the circumstances in which he 
found Himself, was profound. The idea took passionate 
possession of him that the fine country through which be 
moved ought to be secured for occupation by the British 
race, and that no Power but Great Britain should be 
allowed to dominate in the administration of South Africa. 
■When he brought his self-imposed pilgrimage to an end, he 
had found an object to which he proposed to devote his 
life. It was nothing less than the governance of the 
world by the British race. A will exists written in Mr 
Rhodes’s own handwriting a couple of years later, when he 
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was still only twenty-two, in wliich lie states his reasons for 
accepting the aggrandizement and service of the British 
Empire as his highest ideal of practical achievement. The 
document begins with the characteristic sentence : “I 
contend that the British race is the finest which history has 
yet produced.” The argument, continued through some 
twenty foolscap pages, is a clear if somewhat crude 
summary of the articles of faith on which the edifice of 
modem British Imperialism is baaed. It puts forward 
broadly, as an aim which must appeal to every elevated 
mind, the conception of working for the governance of the 
entire world by its finest race ; and it ends with a single 
bequest of everything of which he might die possessed, for 
the furtherance of this great purpose. Five-and-twenty 
years later his final wiU carried out, with some difference 
of detail, the same intention. 

The share which he allotted to himself in the general 
scheme was the extension of the area of British settlement 
in Africa, but he did not 
attempt to address himself 
immediately to public work. 

He returned, in accordance 
with his first resolve, to 
Oxford, where he matriculated 
at Oriel. In 1873 his health 
again failed, and he was sent 
back to South Africa under 
what was practically a death 
sentence. Years afterwards 
he saw the entry of his own 
case in the diary of the 
eminent physician whom he 
consulted, with a note, “Not 
six months to live.” South 
Africa again restored him to 
health. Three years later he 
was back at Oxford, and from 
1876 to 1878 he kept his 
terms. During this period he 
spent the Long Vacation each 
year in South Africa, where 
his large financial interests 
were daily increasing in im- 
portance. He was a member 
of the Cape Ministry when, 
after a fur^er lapse of years, 
he kept his last term and took 
his degree. He did not read hard at Oxford, and was 
more than once remonstrated with in the earlier terms for 
non-attendance at lectures. But he passed his examina- 
tions; and though he was, never a student in the 
univ^ty sense of the term, he was to the end of 
his life a keen devourer of books. He kept always a, 
special liking for certain classic authors. Aristotle was 
the guide whom as a lad he followed in seeking the 
“highest object” on which to exercise the “highest 
activity of the soul,” Marcus Aurelius was his con- 
stant companion. There exists at Qrote Schuur a 
copy of the MeditaAimA deeply scored with Mr Khodes’s 
marks. 

During this Oxford time, and on to 1881, Mr Ehodea 
was occupied with the amalgamation of the larger number 
of the diamond min^ of Emberley with the De Beers 
Company, an operation which established his position 
as a practical financier and gave him an important con- 
nexion and ioUoymg in the business world. This follow- 
ing and connexion, extended as it was hy subsequent 
developments, was to Mr Rhodes in many of .his larger 
political undertakings as a fighting army to a general, 
ffia enemies made it the subject of severe criticism. To 


many admirers who shared his ideas on public questions 
his connexion with the financial world and his jjractical 
success were a stumbling-block. It was often wished for 
him that he had “kept himself clear of all that.” But 
this was not his own 'vdew. His ideals were political and 
practical. To him the making of money was a necessary 
preliminary to their realization, and he was pi'oud of hia 
practical ability in this direction. He was personally a 
man of most simple tastes. His immense fortune waa 
spent in the execution of his ideals, and it has been justly 
said of him that he taught the world a new chapter of 
the romance of w^ealth. He rallied round him what may 
be called a new school of millionaires, who found in his 
example an inspiring suggestion for the em 2 :)loyment of 
money. 

In 1881 Mr Rhodes entered public life as a member of 
the Ca 2 )e Assembly. It was the year of the Majuba 
settlement. South Africa was convulsed with questions 
which had arisen between 
the British and the Dutch, 
and leaders of Dutch opinion 
at the Cape ventured to 
speak openly of the forma- 
tion of a United States of 
South Africa under its own 
flag. The British i)arty needed 
a rallyiug-ground, and Mr 
Rhodes took his stand on a 
policy of local union (som- 
biiied with the consolidation 
and exi)ansion of Imi)crial 
iutorests. Ho offoixul to Dutch 
and British alike the ideal of 
a South African Federation 
govorniiig itself within tlio 
ISmpiro, and extending, by its 
gradual absorption of natives 
territories, the range of Im- 
perial administration. Local 
solf-govorumont waa, in hia 
o[unLon, the only enduring 
basis on which the unity 
of the Empire could l>o 
built, and throughout his life 
ho was as keen a defender 
of local rights as he was of 
Imperial unity. Therci was a 
period somewhat later in his career when this attitude on 
his part gave rise to a good deal of iuisai)prohcnsiou, and 
his advocacy of the^ elimination of direct Inijxsrial inter- 
ference in local affairs caused him to bo viewed in certain 
quarters with suspicion as a Separatist and IndeiHsndont. 
Those who were inclined to take this view wort^ greatly 
strengthened in their suspicions by the fact tliat at a 
critical moment in the struggle for Home Rule in Ireland 
Mr Rhodes contributed ^ 10,000 to the funds of the 
Separatist party. The subsequent publication of Jus 
correspondence on the subject with Mr Parnell, who waa 
at that time leading the Homo Rule party, demt>n«tmtd(l, 
however, the essential fact that, whatever might have Inma 
the secret intentions of the extreme Iridi Homo Rulers, 
Mr Rhode's contribution was made strictly subject to 
the retention of the Irish members at Wostminster, and 
that his interest in the Irish question arose solely from a 
belief that the Home Rule movement, if sucoossful in 
establishing the double principle of local .si‘Ifgfiv<*riinH-iii. 
combined with Imperial representation, would bo, in his 
own words, the “commencement of changes which will 
eventually mould and weld together all parts of the 
British Empire.” He remained of the opinion that the 
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Home Kule movement, wisely treated, would have had a 
consolidating and not a disruptive effect upon the organ- 
ization of the Empire. 

In South Africa the influence which he acquired over 
the local independents and over the Dutch vote was 
subsequently an important factor in enabling him to carry 
out the scheme of northern expansion which he had at 
heart. His .first attention on entering public life was 
given to this question. In 1881 Cape Colony was con- 
fined upon the north by the Orange river. The 
Bechuana territory, which lay beyond the river, was a 
sort of no man's land through which ran the trade 
routes to the north. It was evident that any Power 
which commanded the trade routes would command the 
unknown northern territory beyond. The London Con- 
vention of 1881 limited the westward extension of the 
Transvaal to a line east of the trade routes. Nevertheless 
the reconstituted Republic showed itself anxious to 
encroach by irregular overflow into native territories, and 
Mr Rhodes feared to see the extension of the British 
colonies permanently blocked by Dutch occupation. One 
of his first acts as a member of the Cape Assembly was 
to urge the appointment of a delimitation commission. 
He served in person on the commission, and obtained from 
the native chief Mankoroane, who claimed about half of 
Bechuanaland, a formal cession of his territories to the 
British Government of the Cape. The Cape Government 
refused to accept the offer 3 but as a result of Mr Rhodes's 
urgent representations, an Imperial Protectorate was, after 
much discussion, declared over Bechuanaland in 1884. 
The British flag was thus carried to the 22nd parallel. 
In the same year a second Convention was signed in 
London laying down definite frontiers on the eastern 
border of Bechuanaland within which tlie Transvaal 
undertook to confine itself. With the consent of Great 
Britain, Germany occupied almost at the same time the 
territory on the Atlantic coast which is now known as 
German South-West Africa. Mr Rhodes occupied the 
position of resident deputy commissioner in the new 
British territory towards the end of 1884. When he 
took up the duties of his office he found that, not- 
withstanding conventions to the contrary, a further 
determined attempt’ had been made on the part of the 
Dutch to overrun the border. The country had been 
practically seized by a Boer commando. An old Dutch- 
man who knew the value of the position said privately 
to Mr Rhodes, “ This is the key of South Africa.” The 
question at issue was whether Great Britain or the Trans- 
vaal was to hold the key. It was a question about which 
at that time the British public knew nothing and cared 
nothing. Mr Rhodes made it his business to enlighten 
them. President Kruger, speaking for the Government 
of the Transvaal, professed to regard the Dutch com- 
mandoes as freebooters, and to be unable to control 
them. It devolved upon Great Britain to oblige them 
to evacuate the territory. As the result of Mr Rhodes's 
oxertions the necessary step was taken. The Warren 
expedition of 1884 was sent out. In the presence of 
British troops upon the frontier President Kruger re- 
eovered his controlling power over the Transvaal burghers, 
and without any fighting the commandoes were with- 
drawn. 

It was the first rotmd in the long duel fought on the 
■field of South Africa between Mr Rhodes, as the repre- 
sentative of British interests, and President Kruger, as the 
head of the militant Dutch party. The score on this 
occasion was to Mr Rhodes, and the entrance to the 
interior was secured. But the 22nd parallel was far 
ishort of the limits to which Mr Rhodes hoped to see 
' British influence extend, and he feared lest Germany and 
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the Transvaal might yet join hands in the native 
territory beyond, and bar his farther progress towards the 
north. The discovery of gold at Johannesburg in 1886, 
by adding to the wealth and importance of the Transvaal, 
gave substance to this fear. 

The territory to the north of the 22nd parallel was at 
that time under the domination of Lobengula, king of 
the Matabele, a native potentate celebrated alike for his 
ability and for the despotic character of his rule. There 
were rumours of Dutch and German emissaries at the 
kraal of Lobengida, engaged in persuading that chief to 
cede certain portions of his territory. Portugal also was 
putting forward shadowy claims to the country. It was 
in these circumstances that Mr Rhodes conceived the idea 
of forming a British Chartered Company, which should 
occupy the territory for trading and mining purposes as 
far as the Zambezi, and bring the whole under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. The idea took shape in 1887, in 
which year Mr Rhodes’s first emissaries were sent to Lohen- 
gula. The charter of the British South Africa Company 
was granted in October 1889. Between the two dates 
his conception of the possibilities to be achieved by the 
Company had expanded. Mr Rhodes no longer limited the 
sphere of his operations to the ^Zambezi, hut, crossing the 
river at the back of the Portuguese settlement at its mouth, 
he obtained permission to extend the territories of the 
Chartered Company to the southern end of Lake Tangan- 
3 dka, including witHn the sphere of its operations a British 
settlement already made upon Lake Nyasa. He hoped to 
go farther still, and to create a connected chain of British 
possessions through the continent which might eventually 
justify the description “ Africa British from the Cape to 
Cairo.” The treaty negotiated between Great Britain and 
Germany in 1890 extended the German sphere of influence 
from the East Coast to the frontier of the Congo Free 
State, and defeated this hope. But Mr Rhodes did not 
whoUy renounce the idea. In 1892, when the question of 
the retention or abandonment of Uganda hung in the 
balance at home, he threw all the weight of his influence 
into the scale of retention, and undertook at his own 
personal expense to connect that territory by telegraph 
with British possessions in the south. In the following 
year, 1893, it was found inevitable to fight the Matabele, 
and a war, prosecuted with a success that is perhaps unique 
of its kind, placed the coimtry entirely in British hands. 
The territory thus added to the British Empire covered an 
extent of 750,000 square miles, of which large portions 
consist of healthy uplands suitable for white colonization. 
From this time onwards through his very active life Mr 
Rhodes gave constant attention and encouragement to the 
development of British administration in the new territory, 
to the construction of roads, telegraphs, and railways, the 
I laying out df towns, the introduction of good breeds of 
; farming stock, the planting and draining of agricultural 
land, and the working of minerals, upon which the financial 
stability of the new protectorate mainly depended. The 
pioneer party who constructed the first road and founded 
the first British stations in the country received their 
orders to cross the frontier in the end of 1889. By the 
and of 1899, before the outbreak of the South African 
war, though the country had passed through the trial of a 
war, two native rebellions, and the scourge of rinderpest, 
it had become, under the name of Rhodesia, a well settled 
province of the British Empire, with a white population of 
some 12,000 to 13,000 persons, already clamouring for the 
privileges of self-government. 

The six years which followed the granting of the charter 
may be regarded as the most successful of a singularly suc- 
cessful life. In 1896, not many months after the granting 
of the charter, Mr Rhodes accepted the position of prime' 
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minister of the Cape. He was maintained in power very 
largely by the Dutch vote, which he spared no pains to con- 
ciliate j and having the confidence of both political sections 
of the colony, he found himself practically in a position to 
play the part of benevolent despot in South Africa. He 
used the position well so far as the public was concerned. 
While his scheme of northern expansion was making the 
rapid progress which has been indicated, he did much to 
elevate and to enlarge the field of local politics. He 
frankly declared and worked for the policy of uniting 
British and Dutch interests in South Africa; he took a 
keen interest in local education. He also during this 
period carried through some important reforms in native 
policy. He had the courage to restrict the franchise, intro- 
ducing an educational test and limiting the exercise of 
voting power to men enjoying an income equal to a 
labourer’s wage — ^thus abolishing, without making any 
distinction of colour, the abuses of what was known as the 
“ blanket ” vote. Long before the passing of the Franchise 
Act Mr Rhodes had openly stated his opinion that in 
dealing with an entirely distinct people there was no 
alternative between receiving them on an equal footing as 
citizens or treating them as a subject race. He was not 
prepared to receive the black races of South Africa on 
equal terms as citizens with the white, and he accepted 
the, to him, logical conclusion that there must be dasa 
legislation. In his heart he had perhaps a suspicion that 
every man who denied this conclusion was either fool or 
knave. For his own part, having accepted it, he accepted 
it frankly, and made no attempt to conciliate the senti- 
mental party with pretences. 

But his native policy was far from being one of simple 
restriction. He liked the natives ; he employed them by 
thousands in the mining industry, he kept native servants 
habitually about his person, he seemed to understand their 
jDeculiarities and was singularly successful in dealing with 
them. The first canon of his native policy was that liquor 
should be kept from them ; the second, that they should be 
encouraged to labour, and guaranteed the full possession of 
their earnings ; the third, that they should be educated in 
the practical arts of peace. He appreciated the full im- 
portance of raising their territorial condition from one of 
tribal to individual tenure ; and while he protested against 
the absurdity of permitting the uncivilized Ka&e to vote 
on questions of highly civilized white policy, he believed 
in applying to the native for his own native affairs the 
principle of self-government. Of these views, some 
received practical embodiment in the much-disputed Act 
known as the Glen Grey Act of 1894. In this connexion 
it may also be noted that he was one of the wannest 
and most convinced supporters of Lovedale, the very 
successful missionary institution for the education of 
natives in South Africa. 

The position of benevolent despot has obvious draw- 
backs. In Mr Rhodes’s case the dependence which the 
populations of Cape Colony were led to place on him had 
its reaction on the public in a demoralizing loss of self- 
reliance, and for himself it must be admitted that the 
effect on the character of a man already much disposed to 
habits of absolutism in thought and action was the reverse 
of beneficial. Mr Rhodes felt himself to be far stronger 
than any man in his own surroundings ; he knew himself 
to be actuated by disinterested motives in the aims which 
he most earnestly desired to reach. Of this, when his life 
is viewed as a whole, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
He was profoundly impressed by a sense of the shortness 
of life, and he so far abused Ms power as to become in- 
tolerant of any sort of control or opposition. In the con- 
ception of his great schemes he frequently erred in detail, 
but he had not the patience to accept correction. Neither 
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could he make allowance for candid difference of opinion.. 
The man who thought with him was his friend, and was* 
accepted as such ; the man who differed from him vras an 
antagonist, and either to be overridden or pushed aside. 
The inevitable result followed, that though Mr Rhodes did 
much of great and good work during the six years of his 
supreme power, he entirely failed during that period to* 
surround himself, as he might have done, by a circle of 
able men fit to comprehend and to carry on the work to* 
which his own best efforts were directed. To work with him 
was practically impossible for those who were not willing 
to accept without demur the yoke of dogmatic authority 
and the methods which he employed were at times so 
crude as to alienate not only men naturally opposed to his 
political ideals, but some of the best minds working in the- 
interests of Empire for aims not unlike his own. He had 
a few devoted personal friends, who appreciated his aims, 
and were inspired by his example ; but he was lacking in 
regard for individuals, and a great part of his daily life- 
was spent in the company of satellites and instruments, 
whom he used with cynical unconcern for the furtherance 
of his ends. That the ends were generous and impersonal 
redeems, but cannot be held to justify, an insensitiveness, 
to some of the finer elements of human intercourse which 
limited the range of his character and led him into hisi 
gravest errors. 

In 1896 the brilliant period of his premiership was. 
brought to an end by the incident which became famous 
under the name of the Jameson Raid. The circumstances. 
wMch .led to the Raid belong properly to the history of the 
Transvaal. It is enough to say briefly here that the large 
alien population which had been attracted to the Transvaal 
by the phenomenal wealth of the Johannesburg gold-fields, 
conceiving themselves to have reason to revolt against the 
authority of the Transvaal Government, resolved towards- 
the end of 1895 to have recourse to arms in order to- 
obtain certain reforms. Arming was to take place secretly, 
and the revolution was to be carried out whou tho mining 
population was sufficiently prepared to bo in a i)osition to 
take concerted action. Mr Rhodes, as a large mine-ownor, 
was theoretically a member of the mining poimlation. In 
this capacity he was asked to give his countonanco to the* 
movement ; and in so far as his oxteirsivo luoporty in the 
Transvaal suffered from conditions which other mine** 
owners pronounced to bo intolerable, ho had the aenne 
right as others to decide by what means it was advisable- 
to endeavour to obtain redress. But as prime minister of 
a British colony he was evidently placed in a false position 
from the moment in which he became cognizant of a secret 
attempt to overturn a neighbouring Governuiont by force 
of arms. He did more than become cognizant. The 
subsequent finding of a Capo committee, which he 
accepted as accurate, was to the effect that “ in his capacity 
as controller of the three great joint-stock companies, the 
British South Africa Company, the Do Boers Consolidatod 
Mines, and the Gold Fields of South Africa, he directed 
and controlled the combination which rendered such a 
proceeding as the Jameson Raid possible.” He gave 
money, arms, and influence to the movement ; and as the 
time fixed for the outbreak of the revolution approached, 
he aUowed Dr Jameson, who was then administrator of the 
British South Africa Company in Rhodesia, to move an 
armed force of some 500 men upon the frontier. Here 
Mr Rhodes’s participation in the movement came to an end. 
It became abnndantly clear from subsequent inquiry that 
he was not personally responsible for what followed* The 
intention had been that Dr Jameson, with the force under 
his orders, should assist the development of the revolution 
in the Transvaal, and hold himself ready to move across the- 
frontier if required. Changes in the local situation in the- 
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Transvaal gave promise of averting or postponing tlie open 
conflict, when unfortunately, by a series of misunderstand- 
ings, Dr Jameson, whose personal chivalry in the matter 
was not questioned, conceived it to be his dutj^ to lead his 
force across the frontier and to deliver the first blow. The 
Transvaal military authorities, fully warned by secret in- 
formation, had no difficulty in dealing with the incursion. 
The little force was surrounded and led ignominiously 
prisoners to Pretoria. A cipher correspondence, seized and 
published by the Boers, left the civilized world in no doubt 
as to Mr Rhodes’s share in the previous preparation, and 
he was for a time believed to be responsible for the Raid 
itself. Subsequent inquiries held by committees of the 
Cape Parliament and of the British House of Commons 
acquitted him entirely of responsibility for Dr Jameson’s 
final movement, but both committees found that he had 
acted in a manner which was inconsistent with his duty as 
prime minister of the Cape and managing director of the 
British South Africa Company .He himself practically ac- 
quiesced in this finding, though from a somewhat different 
point of view, blaming himself, not for having encouraged 
the revolution, but for having failed to hold the movement so 
completely in check as to have been able to prevent disaster. 
No one recognized more fully than himself the scope of 
the blunder which had been committed. 

He displayed, in the circumstances, characteristic quali- 
tios of pluck and candour. He made no concealment of his 
own share in the catastrophe ; he took full responsibility for 
what had been done in his name by subordinates, and he 
accepted all the consequences which ensued. He resigned 
hia premiership of the Cape; and recognizing that his 
presence was no longer useful in the colony, he turned his 
attention to Rhodesia, His design was to live in that 
country, and to give all the stimulus of his own presence 
and encouragement to the development of its resources. 
The Matabele rebellion of March 1896 intervened to pre- 
vent the immediate realization of his plans. In June 
Imperial troops were sent up, and by the end of July 
the result of the military operations had driven the 
natives to the Matoppo Hills, where they held a practically 
impregnable position. The prospect was of continued war, 
with a renewal of a costly campaign in the following year. 
Mr Rhodes conceived the idea that he might effect single- 
handed the pacification which military skill had failed to 
compel. To succeed, it was essential that he should trust 
and be trusted. He accordingly moved his tent away 
from the troops to the base of the Matoppo Hills. He 
lay there quietly for six weeks, in the power of the enemy, 
if they had chosen to attack. Word was. circulated among 
the natives that he had come alone and undefended to 
hear their side of the case. A council was held by them 
in the very depths of the hills, where no armed force 
could touch them. He was invited to attend it. It was 
a case of staking his life on trust. He displayed no 
hesitation, but mounted and rode imarmed with the 
messenger. Three friends rode with him. The confidence 
was justified. They met the assembled chiefs at the place 
appointed. The native grievances were laid before Mr 
Rhodes. At the end of a long discussion Mr Rhodes, 
having made and exacted such concessions as he thought 
tit, asked the question, “ Now, for the future is it peace 
or is it war ? ” And the chiefs laying down their sticks 
as a symbol of surrendered arms, declared, “ We give you 
one word ; it is peace.” The scene, as described by one of 
the eye-witnesses, was very striking. Mr Rhodes, riding 
away, characterized it simply as “ one of the scenes which 
make life worth living.” 

. His life was drawing towards its end. He had still a 
few years, which he devoted with success to the develop- 
ment of the. country which bore his name. The railway 


was brought to Bulawayo, and arrangements were made 
for carrying the line on in sections as far as the south end 
of Lake Tanganyika, a construction which was part of his 
pet scheme for connecting the Cape by a British line of 
communication with Cairo. He also concluded arrange- 
ments for carrying a telegraphic land line through to 
the satisfaction of seeing the mineral 
development of the country fairly started. But the federal 
union of South Africa, to which he had always worked 
as the secure basis of the extension of British rule in the 
southern half of the continent, was not for him to see. 
The South African war broke out in 1899. Mr Rhodes 
took his part at Kimberley in sustaining the hardships of 
a siege ; but his health was broken ; and though he lived 
to see victory practically assured to British arms, peace 
had not been concluded when, on 26th March 1902, he 
died at Cape Town. 

His life’s work did not end actually with his death. He 
left behind him a will in which he dedicated his fortunes, 
as he had dedicated himseK, exclusively to the public 
service. He left the bulk of his vast wealth for the 
purpose of founding scholarships at Oxford of the value 
each of .£300 a year, to be held by students from 
every important British colony, and from every state and 
territory of the United States of America. The sum 
so bequeathed was very large; but it was not for the 
munificence of the legacy that the will was received with 
acclamation throughout the civilized world: it was for 
the striking manifestation of faith which it embodied in 
the principles that make for the enlightenment and peace 
and union of mankind, and for the fine constancy of Mr 
Rhodes’s conviction that the unity of the British Empire, 
which he had been proud to serve, was among the greatest 
of organized forces uniting for universal good. The 
bequests to American scholars were made with the expres- 
sion of a hope “ that such an education will encourage and 
foster an appreciation of the advantages which I implicitly 
believe will result from the union of the English-speaking 
peoples throughout the world.” Those to British colon- 
ists were for the purpose “ of giving breadth to their 
views, for their instruction in life and manners, and for 
instilling into their minds the advantage to the Colonies, 
as to the United Kingdom^ of the retention of the unity of 
the Empire.” The will was drawn up some years before 
his dealh- A codicil, signed during the last days of his life, 
gave evidence of some enlargement of his views els to the 
association of races necessary in order to secure the peace 
of the world, and added to the original scheme a certain 
number of scholarships to be held at the disposal of 
German students. 

The publication of the will silenced Mr Rhodes’s de- 
tractors and converted many of his critics. It set' a seal 
which could not be mistaken upon his completed life. 
The revulsion of sentiment towards him was complete, and 
his name passed at once in the public estimation to the 
place which it is probably destined to take in history^ as 
one which his countrymen are proud to coxmt among the 
great makers of the British Empire. (e. l. s.) 

Rhodesiai North. See Central Africa, 
British; and conclusion of Rhodesia, South : History, 

Rhodesia, South, comprising the whole of 
that section of British South Africa which stretches from 
the Limpopo northwards to the Zambezi, and from the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate eastwards to Portuguese East 
Africa. It thus includes the former native territories of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, which, with the circum- 
jacent Banyai, Manica and Makalaka districts, have & 
total , area of 175,000 square miles, with a population 
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estimated at 425,000, rouglily distributed between the two 
main sections as under : — 

Population. 

Matabeleland, with. Makalaka, . . 61,000 155,000 

Mashonaland, with Banyai and Manica, 114,000 270,000 

But these divisions have now little more than a historical 
interest, and since 1894 the whole region forms a single 
political domain. It was administered by the British 
South Africa Company till 1898. In that year ^e 
Company was partly relieved of its strictly a dmini strative 
functions by a resident commissioner appointed by ^e 
Secretary of State, and an executive council, consisting 
of the resident commissioner, the Company’s adminis- 
trators, and at least four others nominated by the 
Company, with the approval of the State Secretary. 
There is also a legislative council, including the senior 
administrator as president, the resident commissioner, five 
nominees of the Company approved by the State Secre- 
tary, and four members elected by the registered voters. 
To this council the president submits the yearly budget, 
which must be approved by the high commissioner, who 
has the direct control of the military police, and the final 
decision in all land disputes with the natives, mineral 
rights being reserved to the Company. There is a high 
court, with civil and criminal jurisdiction, besides district 
courts and a secretary for native affairs, with subordinate 
native commissioners, natives and non-natives all having 
equal rights, except in respect of arms and Kquor. 

Townships have been established at Salisbury (the 
capital), at Victoria, Umtali, Bulawayo, Gwelo, Enkel- 
doom, and Melsetter. Others are being formed else- 
where, and the demand for building sites is increasing, 
especially at Salisbury and Bulawayo, where there are 
municipalities, Government offices, banks, churches, hotels, 
schools, public libraries, and hospitals. Another indication 
of progress is the extent of land already surveyed, 
which in 1900 exceeded ten million acres, distributed in 
about equal proportions over Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land. This almost sudden transition from the sheer 
savagery everywhere prevailing down to past the end of 
the third quarter of the 19th century to the establish- 
ment of European institutions, and the spread of civilizing 
influences amongst the rude aborigines, was primarily due 
to the introduction of law and order under a strong and 
just Government, but also to the fairly salubrious climate, 
the almost boundless agricultural and mineral resources 
of the land, and the rapid development of its communica- 
tions. In 1899 nearly 3000 miles of roads and post 
routes had already been opened, besides 500 miles of 
cross-roads in the mining districts. In ITovember 1897 
the Ehodesian Railway, forming a continuation of the 
Cape trunk line to Vryburg, in Bechuanaland, had reached 
Bulawayo. Another section of 150 miles was completed 
by June 1900, and the system is to be continued for 300 
miles northwards to the Zambezi through the valuable 
coal-fields, at least 400 square miles in extent, which were 
discovered in November 1900 some 180 miles north-west 
of Bulawayo. Provision has also been made for a branch 
from Bulawayo south to Gwanda (80 miles), to be 
ultimately connected through Tuli with the Transvaal 
system ; while another branch is projected from Bulawayo 
north-east to Salisbury, the present inland terminus of Ihe 
line running through Umtali and Portuguese territory 
to the coast at Beira (opened 1st May 1899). 

In 1899 nearly 1,250,000 letters and packages were forwarded 
through the 55 post offices already opened ; and in the same year 
the tdeCTaph system comprised over 2600 miles of wires, with 75 
offices, through which 86, 000 messages were despatched. Por the 
climate, physical features, and other geographical details, see 
South Africa, British. ( a , s k ) i 
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History . — The first people to establish themselves in 
historic times in the territories now forming Rhodesia 
were the Matabele, a famous Bantu tribe and an off- 
shoot of the Zulus. Moselekatze, their first chief, was 
a warrior and leader who served under the Zulu despot 
Ohaka. Being condemned to death by Chaka, Mosele- 
katze fled, with a large division of the Zulu army. About 
1817 he settled in territories north of the Vaal, not 
far from the present site of Pretoria j and in 1836 his 
tribe had become so important that a treaty of friend- 
ship was entered into with him by the governor of Cape 
Colony. In the same year a large number of the “ trek 
Boers” had settled north of the Vaal river, and came 
in contact with the Matabele, who attacked and defeated 
them, capturing a large number of Boer cattle and sheep. 
In November 1837 the Boers felt themselves strong enough 
again to assail Moselekatze, and they did so with such 
succesis that they drove him and his tribe north of the 
Limpopo, where they settled and occupied the country sub- 
sequently known as Matabeleland. In 1870 Moselekatze 
died, and was succeeded by his son Lobengula. In 1882 
President Kruger, who was then bent on extending the 
boundaries of the Transvaal in every direction, endeavoured 
to make a treaty with Lobengula, but without success. 
The Warren expedition of 1884 to Bechuanaland, while it 
checked for a time the encroachments of the Transvaal 
Boers, and preserved to Great Britain the highway to the 
north through Bechuanaland, also served to encourage 
colonists to speculate as to the future of the interior. 

Foiled in Bechuanaland, it soon became evident that 
the Boers were determined to get a footing in Mashona- 
land, and that the Portuguese and Germans were also 
anxious to get as much of the territory there as they 
could obtain. In 1887 Lord Salisbury had his attention 
called to the fact that the Portuguese Government had 
recently issued a map in which their territories were repre- 
sented as extending over the greater portion of Mashonar- 
land, and even Matabeleland. He thereupon protested 
that under the Berlin Act no claim to territory in Central 
Africa could be recognized unless it was supported by 
actual occupation, and he further said that the Zambezi 
should be regarded as the natural northern limit to the 
territories of Great Britain in South Africa. Meanwhile 
gold prospecting had been taken up actively all over South 
Africa, following on the discoveries at Barberton and the 
Band; and at this time Lobengula was besieged for all 
sorts of concessions by both Portuguese and Boers, tis 
.well as by adventurers from various parts of the world. 
Mr Cecil Rhodes, who for a long time had kept Ms eyes 
on the great territories of the north, for the route to 
which he had striven so keenly in political circles in Cape 
Town, decided to make an effort to retain the country for 
Great Britain. With considerable difficulty he persuaded 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then Mgh commissioner, to send 
Mr Moffat, the missionary, as an embassy to Lobengula^ 
to endeavour to obtain an understanding with Mm. The 
result was a treaty under which LoKenguIa promised to 
enter into no correspondence or treaty with a foreign 
Power, nor to sell or otherwise dispose of any part of 
his territories, without the consent of the high com- 
missioner. In October 1888 Mr 0. D. Rudd, who for 
a long time had been associated with Mr Rhodes in mining 
operations, visited Lobengula at considerable personal risl^ 
and succeeded in obtaining a concession of all the mining 
rights in the country from Mm. In consideration of this 
concession Mr Rudd (representing the Gold Fields of South 
Africa Company, and also a syndicate in which Mr Alfred 
Beit, Mr Rhodes, and Mr Rudd were the largest holders) 
promised Lobengula £100 a month, 1000 rifles, and 
a considerable amount of ammunition. At the same 
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time Lobengula was induced to issue a notice warning 
off all other concession-hunters, Mr Rhodes then applied 
to the Imperial Government for a Royal Charter with 
which to consolidate and develop the new territories and 
their mineral wealth. In applying for this charter the 
founders of the company stated their objects to be the 
following : — (1) To extend northwards the railway and 
telegraph systems in the direction of the Zambezi ; (2) to 
encourage emigration and colonization; (3) to promote 
trade and commerce; (4) to develop and work minerals 
and other concessions under the management of one 
powerful organization, thereby obviating conflicts and com- 
plications between the various interests that had been 
acquired within these regions, and securing to the native 
chiefs and their subjects the rights reserved to them 
under the several concessions. In making this applica- 
tion the boundaries were purposely left somewhat vague. 
They were described to be the region of South Africa 
lying immediately to the. north of British Bechuanaland, 
to the north and west of the South African Republic, to 
the west of the Portuguese dominions. 

At the outset of the company's existence Mr Rhodes 
and his directors determined to effect the occupation of 
the country. A pioneer force was therefore sent in under 
Colonel Pennefather, consisting of 500 mounted police 
and a few hundred pioneers. Accompanying this force 
as guide was the accomplished traveller, well known 
throughout South Central Africa, Mr F. C. Selous. The 
work of transport was attended with considerable dlM- 
culty, and roads had to be cut as the expedition advanced. 
Nevertheless in a few months the expedition had reached 
the site of what is now the town of Salisbury, and had 
also established on the line of march small forts at Tuh, 
Victoria, and Charter. Mr Archibald Ross Colquhoun 
was the first administrator. He had not long been in 
office when, in May 1891, difficulties arose with the 
Portuguese on their north-west frontier, both parties claim- 
ing a certain tract of territory in which a Portuguese { 
trading station had been established. The result was a ! 
skirmish, in which a small company of British South 
Africa Police were victorious. In 1891 Dr Leander Starr 
Jameson was appointed administrator in succession to 
Mr Colquhoun. The Boers for several years past had 
been planning a settlement in the territories nor^ of the 
Limpopo, and they now determined, in spite of the Moffat 
treaty and the British occupation, to carry out their object. 
An expedition known as the Banyailand Trek was organ- 
ized under the leadership of Colonel Ferreira, and two 
large parties of Boers proceeded to the banks of the 
Limpopo. Information of the intended trek had been 
conveyed to Cape Town, and Sir Henry Loch (the high 
commissioner) at once sent a strong protest to President 
Kruger, informing him that any attempt to invade the 
Chartered Company’s territories would be an act of hos- 
tility against the British Crown ; and Mr Kruger issued a 
proclamation forbidding the trekkers to proceed. Mean- 
while, however, a party had already started and reached 
the Limpopo, where they were met by Dr Jameson in com- 
mand of the British South Africa Company’s forces. He 
told them that they would on no account be allowed to 
proceed except as private individuals, who might obtain 
farms on application to the Chartered Company. Colonel 
Ferreira was arrested and detained for a few days, and 
the expedition then broke up and dispersed. 

The pioneers having been settled in Mashonaland, Mr 
Rhodes recognized the extreme importance of endeavouring 
to give the country a port nearer than that provided by 
Cape Town. He therefore made overtures to Portugal, 
and in 1891 a treaty was concluded between Great Britain 
and Portugal whicffi provided that a railway might be 
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constructed to Beira through Portuguese territory, on 
condition that Portugal should receive a duty not exceed- 
ing 3 per cent, on the value of the goods imported. The 
treaty further stipulated for the free navigation of the 
Zambezi and the construction of telegraphs. The bound- 
aries of the Chartered Company’s territories and those 
of the Portuguese were clearly defined. Prospecting 
operations were at once started, and various gold mines 
were discovered containing traces of old workings. Fresh 
gold reefs were also opened up. The prospects of the 
country seemed promising, and although a good deal of 
fever occurred in the low-lying valleys under the condi- 
tions of camp hfe, the health of the community soon 
improved as more suitable habitations were erected. 

^ The first pioneers settled in Mashonaland. Ever 
since the advent of Moselekatze north of the Limpopo, 
the unfortunate Mashonas had been the prey of the 
Matabele; they therefore accepted British occupation 
gladly, recognizing that the British South African forces 
were likely to protect them against the raids of Loben- 
gula and his warriors. The Matabele, on the other 
hand, were loth to abandon their predatory excursions 
among the Mashonas, and in July 1893 a large vmjpi 
(native force) was sent into Mashonaland, and entered 
not only native kraals, but also the streets of the new 
township of Victoria. An attempt was made to preserve 
the peace, but it was evident from the attitude taken 
by the Matabele that nothing short of the authority 
which only superior force could command would settle 
the question. The Matabele were a proud and fearless 
race of warriors, who had never yet come in conflict with 
white men, and had never been defeated in their conflicts 
with native foes. It is true that under Moselekatze, a 
generation before, they had been driven out of the Trans- 
vaal by the Boers, but the indmias (petty chieftains) of 
1890 were but children when this defeat had been inflicted 
upon them. Dr Jameson’s forces were slender; and Mr 
Rhodes, on being consulted, urged him by telegram to 
“ Read Luke fourteen, tbirty-one.” On obtaining a Bible, 
Dr Jameson read the words: “Or what king, going to 
make war against another king, sitteth npt down flrst, 
and consulteth, whether he be able with ten thousand to 
meet him that cometh against him with twenty thousand^” 
He telegraphed in reply : “ All right. I have read Luke 
fourteen, thirty-one.” The position, though dangerous, 
admitted of no delay, and Dr Jameson determined to 
risk an expedition with the forces at his command. His 
success on this occasion doubtless weighed with him 
on another and less fortunate one. The force available 
consisted of about 700 volunteers and 225 British Bechu- 
analand police, with some 700 natives. Dr Jameson 
determined to march to Bulawayo, the headquarters of 
Lobengula and the capital of Matabeleland. The force 
was divided into two columns, and was to be met by 
a further column of natives marching from the south 
under Khama. The first engagement took place on the 
Shangani river, where the two columns which had started 
from Fort Charter and Fort Victoria were both engaged. 
Majors Forbes and Allan Wilson commanded in these, 
engagements ; and after a hot contest with between 4000 
and 5000 Matabele, the latter were repulsed, machine 
guns being used with terrible effect upon the enemy. 
On 1st November a second fight occurred on the high 
ground, in which it was estimated that 7000 of the 
Matabele attacked the laager of the two columns. The 
oldest and moat tried regiments of Lobengula dashed 
right up to the muzzles of the guns, but were swept 
down before the modem rifles and machine guns with 
which the invaders were armed. Meanwhile the column 
of Ehama’s men from the. south had reached the Tati, 

s. vin. — 30 
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and "won a victory on tlie Singuesi river on 2nd ^Tovember. 
On 3rd November BnlaTrayo ^vas reached, and the columns 
from Mashonaland, accompanied by Dr Jameson and 
John ^^illoughby entered the tovm, Lobengula and his 
followers being in full flight. An endeavour was made 
to induce Lobengula to surrender j but as no replies 
were received to the messages, Major Forbes, on 13th 
November, organized a column and started in pursuit. 
The pursuing party were delayed with difficult roads and 
heavy rains, and did not come up with Lobengula until 
the 3rd December, Major Allan Wilson, in command of 
thirty-four troopers, crossed the Shangani river in advance, 
and bivouacked close to Lobengula’s quarters. In the 
night the river rose, and reinforcements were unable to 
join "hiTn During the early morning the Kafi&:es sur- 
rounded the little band, and after fighting most gallantly 
to the last, Major Allan Wilson and all his followers, 
with the exception of three messengers who had been 
sent back, were killed. 

In January Lobengula died. His i/ndunas submitted 
to the Chartered Company's forces, and the war, which 
cost the Chartered Company ^£100,000, was thus ended. 
Matabeleland was rapidly occupied by pioneers and others 
who went to join them. The climate was healthy, the 
altitude of the country being higher than that of Salisbury. 
Various gold reefs were discovered. A township was 
started and grew rapidly at Bulawayo. 

In 1895 a question arose between the Chartered Com- 
pany and the Imperial Government as to the annexation 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. An Annexation Bill 
had just been passed by the Cape Government, annexing 
British Bechuanaland proper to the Cape Colony. The 
British South Africa Company now put in a claim for the 
British Bechuanaland Protectorate, and provisional ar- 
rangements for the administration of these territories 
under their control were made (see BECHtTANALAND). 
But the “ Jameson Kaid” interfered with their completion, 
and the whole constitution of the British South Africa 
Company was subsequently remodelled. In 1896 Mr 
Cecil Ehodes resigned his position as managing director 
of the British South Africa Company, and Mr Alfred 
Beit retired from the Board in London. While these 
changes in the directorate were going on, there occurred, 
in March 1896, a revolt of the Matabele, near Bulawayo. 
A general massacre of outlying settlers took place, and the 
whole country was in a state of rebellion. Imperial troops 
were hurried up to the assistance of such police as the 
British South Africa Company still had at its command. 
Volunteers were enrolled, and much fierce fighting followed. 
Early in October Mr Rhodes, who had just returned from 
London, went to Bulawayo. After conference with the 
military and other authorities in command on the spot, 
he determined to go, with Dr Hans Sauer and Mr Colen- 
brander, and interview the native chiefs. They went 
unarmed into the heart of the Matoppo hills, and there 
arranged terms of peace with the native vnduTias, The 
interview involved grave personal danger to the emissaries, 
and depended for its success entirely upon Mr Rhodes’s 
personality and influence over the native races; but it 
terminated what promised to be a long and disastrous 
native war. 

In 1897 a Select Committee appointed by the British 
House of Commons “to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the incursion into the South African 
Republic by an armed force, and into the administration 
of the British South Africa Company,” held their sessions. 
Among the numerous witnesses called upon to give evi- 
dence were all the directors of the British South Africa 
Company, with the exception of Lord Grey. The Com- 
mittee were unanimous in condemning the Jameson Raid, 


and in holding Mr Rhodes mainly responsible for the 
measures which led up to it. 

In April 1898 the shareholders in the Chartered 
Company unanimously re-elected Mr Rhodes a director. 
Mr Alfred Beit was also proposed, but declined to accept 
the position. He was, however, reappointed in June 
1902. As a result of the report of the British South 
Africa Select Committee, the whole future administration 
of Rhodesia was taken into consideration by the British 
Government (the armed forces of the Company had already 
been placed under the direct control of the Crown), and 
on 20th October 1898 an Order in Council was passed 
providing for the future regulation of the country. An 
Imperial resident commissioner was appointed, who was 
also to be ex officio a member of the executive and 
legislative Councils; and there was to be a legislative 
Council, consisting of five nominated and four elected 
members. These changes tended rather to increase the 
direct influence of the High Commissioner. It was also 
provided that this Order in Council, technically known as 
the Southern Rhodesia Order, might, if required, be ex- 
tended to any other part of South Africa under British 
protection south of the Zambezi. The first meeting of 
the newly appointed Council took place at Salisbury on tho 
15th of May 1899. 

In the earlier part of 1899 Mr Rhodes visited London 
and Berlin in connexion with the furtherance of his 
schemes for the Trans - Continental telegraiffi extension 
from Cape Town to Cairo, and the Trans - Continental 
Railway. He endeavoured while in London to obtain 
from the Government the guarantee of a loan for the 
purpose of extending the railway, to bo raised at 3 i^er 
cent., but was unsuccessful. He received, however, tlio 
support of various companies in Rhodesia, who amongst 
them subscribed ^6252, 800 at 3 per cent, for tho imme- 
diate extension of the railway for 150 miles; and on 2nd 
May he stated, at a meeting of tho Chartered Coni])aiiy, 
that the Rhodesia Railways Limited would raise another 
£3,000,000 at 4 per cent, to bo guaranteed by tlie Oliar- 
tered Company. In this way ho hoi>cd that the remaining 
1050 miles of railway from Bulaw'ayo to tho frontier of 
German East Africa might be constructed. In l^erlin Mr 
Rhodes had an interview with tho Gorman Emperor, 'when 
arrangements were arrived at with regard to tho pasHage 
of telegraph lines over Gorman territory. Mr Rhodes 
acted on behalf of the African Trans-Contincntal Telograi>h 
Company, of which he was tho promoter and principal 
director ; and on their behalf ho received from tho Gorman 
Government leave to construct a telegraph line aeross 
German East Africa, from south to north, at the cost of 
the Company, the work having to be completed within 
five years, from October 1899, the Company being called 
upon further to orect an additional line at its own cost 
between the two stations nearest to the German frontiers, 
from Rhodesia on the one side and British East Africa on 
the other, for the telegraphic traffic of German East Africa. 

The early settlers of Ehodosia, for the first ten years of thet 
country’s existence, had a gi'oat deal to contend against. The 
political xxnrest of the country, tho final breaking up of the Bantu 
power within its territories, the imtnonse difiiciiltie» of tranHi)ort, 
the Matabele rebellion, and a terrible cattle plague, known as 
rinderpest, all tended to keep back the country’s progresflp Never- 
thelMS, the sturdy colonists settled there never lost heart, and 
persistently, as occasion offered, continued their development of 
the various gold properties which offered sufficient inducement to 
mining. The progress of the whole country, in spite of all draw- 
backs, has in many respects been remarkable. In no colony in 
South Africa, and probably in very few countries elsewhere in the 
world, has the extension of telepuphio communication and railways 
been so rapid and considerable m proportion to the jiopulation of 
the country. Tho telegraph lino readied Balishury in 1892, and 
at the end of 1899 a total of 3613 miles had b<«jn mnstructiKl. In 
addition to the telegraph linos, telephones have also been ostahMkod 
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in many townships, and police posts in the ooimtry. Bulawayo is 
already a considerable town, with massive stone and brick buildings 
in the streets. The churches, hospitals, Stock Exchange, Government 
offices, banks, clubs, and hotels are equal to those of many of the 
older towns in South Africa. Both Salisbury and Bulawayo have 
municipalities ; and municipal authoiities are doing excellent work 
in the shape of road-making, lighting, ti-ee-planting, &c., as well as 
in the laying out of public parks. The railway from Beira reached 
Salisbury in May 1899. 

An efficient and mobile police force of a thousand Europeans, 
and three hundred native troops under Impeiial officers, have their 
headquaiijers at Salisbury and Bulawayo, and detachments of these 
are placed at various outposts. In addition to gold, coal has been 
found in Rhodesia in various parts, of excdlent quality and in 
considerable abundance. Good timber is found in the vaUeys, and 
excellent examples of locally made furniture and of wood for 
paving have already been sent to England. In some parts of the 
country have been found ancient ruins of extreme interest, especi- 
ally those of Zimbabye, near Victoria. At these various ruins, 
implements and ornaments, some of them in gold and of great 
antiquity, have been discovered. 

Korthurn Rhodesia is divided into two territories — North- 
Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia — and is administered by 
the British South Africa Company under the Orders in Council of 
1899 and 1900. There is a separate administrator for each 
territory, the headquarters of the former administration being 
at Fort Jameson, and of the latter at Lealui. The couiiiay, 
although more tropical than Southern Rhodesia, is, for the greater 
part, a continuation of the high and healthy South African 
])lateau, which extends from the Karroo in Cape Colony through 
Southern Rhodesia and north of the Zambezi. The, territories 
are believed to be highly mineralized, and valuable deposits of 
copper have already b^een discovered, and are being developed. 
The African Trans-Continental Telegraph line has been constructed 
through North-Eastern Rhodesia, and the proposed Cape to Cairo 
Railway will, after leaving Victoria* Falls on the Zambezi river, 
pass through North-Western and North-Easteim Rhodesia to the 
northern border at Lake Tanganyika. 

Atithoiuties. — E. F. Knight. Mhodesia of T'o-dag/.— B uyob. 
JmpTcssiom of South Africa, — ^T. H. Bent. Muined Cities of 
Mashonalamd. — F. 0. Selous. Sunshine and Storm in Mfiodesia, 
— PliATT. Loading PovKts in South African History, 

(a. P. H.) 

Rhondciaf an. urban district and coal -mining 
locality of Glamorganshire, Wales, crossed by the river 
Rhondda, a right-bank tributary of the Taif, and separated 
on the east by the Rhondda-fach river from the parlia- 
mentary borough of Merthyr Tydfil. Population (1891), 
88,351; (1901), 113,735. 

Rhdnei a department of south-eastern France, trav- 
ersed by the Oevennes Mountains and watered by the 
Sa6ne and by the RhCne, two rivers uniting at Lyons. 

Area, 1104 square miles. The population, 741,470 in 1881, had 
increased to 835,167 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 16,998, of 
which 2143 were illegitimate ; deaths, 17,662 ; marriages, 6236. 
There were in 1896, 1207 schools, with 91,000 pupils, not more than 
1 per cent, of the population being illiterate. Out of 610,090 acres 
of land cultivated in 1896, 321,100 acres were plougb-land and 
74,100 acres vineyards. In 1899 the wheat harvest was valued 
at £536,000; rye, £84,000 ; oats, £104,000 ; potatoes, £296,000; 
vines, £1,120,000. The live stock in 1899 included 16,880 horses, 
90,120 cattle, 38,100 sheep, 24,470 pigs, and 29,280 goats. Mining 
in 1898 yielded 82,400 metric tons of coal and 310,000 tons of 
copper, from the mines of Chessy. The metal industry turned out 
in 1898, 17,000 metric tons of cast-iron, 460 tons of iron, and 3100 
tons of steel, of tho total value of £58,000. The department is, 
however, mainly engaged in textile industries. Tarare manufac^ 
tures muslins ; Ample, pins and cottons ; Thizy, linens. Lyons 
shares with St Etienne the monopoly of the silk manufacture, the 
value of the annual production oi velvets and ribbons of this second 
city of France amounting to 20 millions sterling. Lyons, the 
capital, had in 1901, 458,145 inhabitants. 

RhdnOi a river of France, rising in Switzerland in the 
Rb6ne glacier, between the il^ka and QrimdL peaks of 
the St Gothard mass. It flows generally south-west and 
west, though with many windings, through Switzerland 
and eastern France to its confluence with the Sadne at 
Lyons, where it turns south to the Mediterranean. The 
following particulars with regard to the navigation of the 
Rhdne are taken from the Statistig^m de la Navigation 
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Interimre^ 1901. The figures are those for 1900. The 
tonnage includes wood floated. The Rhone is ofiicially 
classed in three sections : — (1) From the Swiss frontier 
to Lyons, 96 miles, mean depth 3 ‘28 feet, crossed by 20 
bridges. This includes the so-called flottahU part between 
the Swiss frontier and Parc, a distance of 25 miles, but in 
which the traffic is nil, Number of boats, 8469 (of which 
8271 in descent); total tonnage of merchandise carried, 
197,402. In this section the boats come down laden, but 
are usually drawn up empty by horses. (2) Lyons to 
Arles, 178 miles, mean depth 5*25 feet, crossed by 29 
bridges. Number of boats, 4628 (of which 31 08 in descent) ; 
total tonnage, 580,423. (3) Arles to the sea, 30 miles, 

depth 6‘56 feet; boats 1607 (902 in descent); total 
tonnage, 328,733. Petit Rhone, 38 miles, mean depth 
5*25 feet, boats 53 (all in descent) ; total tonnage, 4725. 

The SaCne is classed between Jonvelle and Lyons; 
total length 260 miles, in two sections, each comprising 
two sub-sections : — (1) Jonvelle to Gray, 61 miles ; Gray 
to St Jean-de-Losne, 40 miles ; total, 101 miles. Of this 
the part between Jonvelle and Corre, 7 miles, is classed 
2,% Jiottable, but is without traffic, while of the part classed 
as navigable, a length of about 20 miles to Corre is practi- 
cally abandoned. From this place the Sa6ne is canalized. 
Mean depth 6*56 feet, crossed by 53 bridges ; number of 
boats 2785 (1879 in descent); total tonnage, 501,624. 
(2) St Jean-de-Losne to Verdun 27 miles, Verdun to 
Lyons 104 miles, total 131 miles, crossed by 50 bridges, 
mean depth 6*56 feet, number of boats 6914 (5277 in 
descent); total tonnage, 814,858. The traffic from lie 
Barbe across Lyons to the RhOne comprised 4560 boats 
(3377 in descent); total tonnage, 617,215. 

Statistique do la Navigation Int&ricurc (Ministfere des Travaux 
Publiques), 2 vols. 4to, Paris, 1901, 

Rhyl, a seaside resort of North Wales, at the end of 
the Vale of Olwyd, about half-way between Chester (30 
miles east-south-east) and Bangor. It is visited for its :^o 
stretch of sands and its dry and bracing air. Its other 
attractions embrace an esplanade a mile long, golf links, 
and a pier 700 yards long. The Queen Alexandra 
Hospital was opened in 1902 by the Prince of Wales. 
Population (1891), 6491; (1901), 8473. 

Ribeirdy a township of Spain, in the province of 
Coruima, on the extreme south of the peninsula formed 
by the river of Muros y Noya and the estuary of Arosa. 
It lies in a hilly country, abounding in wheats wine, fruit, 
fish, and game. Its port is Santa Eugenia de Ribeiro, on 
the Arosa estuary. The church and parish buildings are 
not worth notice. The population, chiefly occupied in 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, and fisheries, was 10,352 
in 1887, and 10,700 in 1897. 

Ribot, Alexandre F^lix Joseph (1842- 

\ French statesman, was born at St Omer on 

7th February 1842. After a brilliant career at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where he was lawreat of the Faculty of 
Law, he rapidly made his mark at the bar. He was 
secretary of the Conference of Advocates and one of the 
founders of the SociSti de ligislation comparSe, During 
1875 and 1876 he was successively director of criminal 
affairs and secretary-general at the Ministry of Justice. 
In 1877 he made his entry into political life by the 
conspicuous part he played on the Committee of Legal 
Resistance during the Broglie ministry, and in the follow- 
ing year he was returned to the Chamber as Moderate 
Republican member for Boulogne, in his native department 
of Pas-de-Calais. His impassioned yet reasoned eloquence 
gave him an influence which was increased by his articles 
in the Farlenient. He devoted himself especially to 
finan fiial questions, and in 1882 was reporter of tho 
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budget. He became one of the most prominent opponents 
of the Radical party, and distinguished himself by his 
attacks on the shortlived Gambetta ministiy. ITotwith- 
atanding his dislike to the policy of colonial expansion he 
yet joined hands with M. Clemenceau, with whom he 
shared the chief part in the overthrow of Jules Ferry. At 
the general election of 1885 he was one of the victims of 
the Republican rout in the Pas-de-Calais, and did not re- 
enter the Chamber till 1887. After 1889 he sat for St 
Omer. He was a determined opponent of the Boulangist 
movement; and, alarmed by its menace to the existence 
of the Republic, he became a convert to the policy of 
Republican concentration. He entered office in 1890 as 
foreign minister in the Freycinet Cabinet. He had an 
intimate acquaintance and sympathy with English institu- 
tions, and his only published works — an address, Biogra^hie 
de Lord Brshine (1866), and ^Itude sur VottCte du 5 avinl 
187B powr l%tdbli%zewje,nt d^ime cour mprima de justice en 
Angleterre (1874) — ^both deal with English questions; but 
he gave a fresh and highly important direction to French 
policy by the understanding with Russia, which was declared 
to the world by the visit of the French fleet to Cronstadt in 
1891, and which subsequently ripened into a formal treaty 
of alliance. He retained his post in the Loubet ministry 
(February-Hovember 1892), and on its defeat was entrusted 
with its reconstruction, remaining at the Foreign Office, 
and at the same time becoming president of the Council. 
In a few days fresh developments of the Panama scandal 
forced him to drop some of his colleagues. In the new 
allocation of offices he himself took the ministry of the 
interior. The Government resigned in March 1893 on 
the refusal of the Chamber to accept the Senate’s amend- 
ments to the budget. On the election of F^lix Faure 
as president of the Republic in January 1895, M. Ribot 
again became premier and minister of finance. By the 
irony of fate it was the opponent of French expansion in 
Tongking whose premiership saw Madagascar added to 
possessions of France; but this expedition had been 
decided long before, and M. Ribot himself had, in the 
preceding year, been president of the commission des 
cridits for that purpose. On 10th June he was able to 
make the first announcement of a definite alliance with 
Russia. Internal "politics centred round the Carmaux 
strike. On 28th October the premier’s action was ap- 
proved by the Chamber ; but two days later the Govern- 
ment was defeated on the question of the Chemims de fer 
da Sud, and resigned office. The real reason of its fall 
was the mismanagement of the Madagascar expedition, 
whose cost in men and money exceeded * all expectations, , 
and the alarming social conditions at home. M. Ribot 
was elected, at the end of 1898, president of the important 
commission on education, a -post for which he was peculiarly 
fitted by his practical experience as professor at the ^lcole 
des sciences politigws. His staunch Republicanism did 
not deter him from an alliance with the forces of reaction 
and Csesarism against M. Waldeck-Rousseau ; but at the 
general electron of 1902, though he hiTnaftlf secured re- 
election, his policy suffer^ a severe check. 

Ribot, Theodule Armand (1839 ), 

French psychologist, was born at Guingamps, 18th 
December 1839, and was educated at the Lyc6e de St 
Brie^. In 1856 he began to teach, and was admitted to 
the Ecole Honnale Sup6rieure in 1862. He was made 
sub-professor of philosophy in 1867, and Doctor of Letters ! 
in 1873. In 1865 he accepted the chair of philosophy 
at the Lyc4e de Vesoul, three years later removing to the 
corresponding chair at Laval, where he remained till 1872. 

1885 he gave a course of lectures on “Experimental 
-Psychology” at the College of France. In 1887. he was 
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decorated with the Legion of Honour. His thesis for his 
doctor’s degree, republished in 1882,^eredit^: etude psgc/io- 
logique, is his most important and best known book. 
Following the experimental and synthetic methods, he has 
brought together a large number of instances of inherited 
peculiarities ; he pays particular attention to the physical 
element of mental life, ignoring all spiritual or non-material 
factors in man. In his work on La Bsychologie anglaise 
contemporaine (1870), he shows his sympathy with the 
sensationalist school, and again in his translation of 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. Besides 
numerous articles he has written on Schopenhauer and on 
the contemporary psychology of Germany, also four little 
monographs on Les Maladies de la m^rn/yire (1881), De la 
Volonte (1883), De la Personalite (1885), and La Psycho- 
logic de Vattmtion (1888), which supply useful data to the 
student of mental disease. As the editor of La Pevue 
philosophigue, a periodical which he himself founded, he 
has had a useful influence in encouraging the scientific study 
of psychology. 

Ricasoll, Bettino, Baeon (1809 - 1880), 
Italian statesman, was bom at Broglio, 19th March 1809. 
Left an orphan at eighteen, with an estate heavily 
encumbered, he was by special decree of the grand duke 
of Tuscany declared of age, and entrusted with the 
guardianship of his younger brothers. Interrupting hie 
studies, he withdrew to Broglio, and by careful manage- 
ment disencumbered the family possessions. Iii 1847 he 
founded the journal La Patria, and addressed to the 
grand duke a memorial suggesting remedies for the 
difficulties of the state. In 1848 he was elected Qonfa- 
loniere of Florence, but resigned on account of the anti- 
■ Liberal tendencies of the grand duke. As Tuscan 
minister of the interior in 1859, he promoted tho union of 
Tuscany with Piedmont, which took place on 12th March 
1860. Elected Italian deputy in 1861, ho succeeded 
Cavour in the premiership, and upon acquiring personal 
experience of the Southern provinces, abandoned his 
regionalist ideas in favour of a tlioroughly unitary pro- 
gramme. As premier ho admitted tho Garibaldian volun- 
teers to the regular army, revoked the decree of exile 
against Mazzini, and attempted reconciliation v^xth tho 
Vatican; but his efforts were rendered ineffectual by tho 
non possmms of tho pope, Disdainful of the. inivigucH of 
his rival Rattazzi, ho found himself obliged in 1862 to 
resign office, but returned to power in 1866. On this 
occasion he refused Napoleon Ill’s offer to code Venotia to 
Italy on condition that Italy should abandon tho Prussian 
Alliance, and also refused the Prussian decoration of tho 
Black Eagle because Lamarmora, author of tho alliance, 
was not to receive it. Upon the departure of tho French 
troops from Rome at the end of 1866, ho again attempted 
to conciliate the Vatican with a convention, in virtue of 
which Italy would have restored to tho Church tho pro- 
perty of the suppressed religious orders in return for a. 
gradual payment of •624,000,000. In order to mollify the 
Vatican he conceded the exegwtu/r to forty-filve bishops 
inimical to the Italian r^Sgime. The Vatican accepted hia 
proposal, but the Italian Chamber proved refractory, and, 
though dissolved by Ricasoli, returned more hostile than 
before. Without waiting for a vote, Ricasoli resigned office 
and thenceforward practically disappeared from political life, 
speaking in the Chamber only upon rare occasiona Ho 
died at Broglio on 23rd October 1880. His private life 
and public career were marked by the utmost integrity and 
by a rigid austerity, which earned him the name of the 
“ Iron Baron.” In spite of the failure of his ecderiastical 
scheme, he remains one of the most noteworthy figure.s of 
the Italian Risorgimento. . (ic. w. «,) 
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Richardson, Henry Hobson (1838-1886), 
American arclitect, was born in the parish of St James, 
Louisiana, 29th September 1838. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1859, and the same year went to 
Paris to study architecture, where he was admitted a 
member of the ificole des Beaux Arts. After his return 
to America he opened an office in New York, and was for 
eleven years (1867-'78) in partnership with Mr Charles 
Gambrill, when he removed to Brookline (Boston), Massa- 
chusetts, where he resided till his death, 27th April 1886. 
His first commission (1866) was to design a church in 
Springfield, Mass. Thereafter he rose rapidly in his 
profession, and at the age of thirty -four (1872) was 
appointed the architect, after competition, for Trinity 
Church, Boston, of which Phillips Brooks was the rector. 
The building was dedicated in 1877, and is generally con- 
sidered to be his masterpiece and the best example of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the United States. The 
style of the building, constructed of yellowish-grey granite 
trimmed with red sandstone, is — like much of Richardson’s 
work — strongly influenced by the Romanesque of the South 
of France; while the massive square tower .in the centre, 
perhaps the dominating feature, was suggested by the 
tower of Salamanca. Among his other buildinga are the 
Court House in Pittsburg (which he himself considered his 
most successful work), the Brattle Square Church in 
Boston, Sever Hall at Harvard, the town-hall, railway 
station, and library at North Easton, Mass., and the 
City Hall, Albany, N.Y. He also designed the Field 
Building, Chicago, the Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
and a number of private residences. (For his place in the 
development of architecture in America see the article 
Architecture in volume xxv. of this work.) His qualities 
as an artist have been summarized by an admiring critic 
and biographer (Mrs Schuyler van Renssalaer, in Henry 
Hobson Bichourdson arid hu Works\ as strength, clearness, 
breadth in treatment, imagination, and a love for massive 
dignity of aspect and often for romantic effect. He 
married, in 1867, Miss Julia Gorham Hayden, of Boston. 

Richepin, Jean (1849 ), French poet, 

novelist, and dramatist, was born at Medea (Algeria), 
4th February 1849. His youth gave evidence of brSliant, 
if somewhat undisciplined, powers, for which he found 
physical vent in different directions — first as a franc 
tirev/r in the Franco-German War, and afterwards as 
actor, sailor, and stevedore — and an intellectual outlet 
in the writing of poems, inlays, and novels which vividly 
reflected his erratic but unmistakable talent. A play, 
written by him in collaboration with Andr6 QiU, 
was produced in 1873; but Richepin was virtually 
unknown until the publication, in 1876, of a volume of 
verse entitled Chamon des Gr^eux^ whose outspokenness 
resulted in his being imprisoned and fined for outrage 
<mx mcBurs. The same quality has characterized his suc- 
ceeding volumes of verse ; Les Cwresses (1877), Les Bias- 
jphhmes (1884), La Mer (1886), Mes Para^ (1894), La 
Bcmhwrde (1899). His novels have developed in style 
from the morbidity and brutality of Les Marts hizarres 
(1876), La GTm (1881), and Le Pav4 (1883), to the 
more thoughtful psychology of Madame And/r4 (1878), 
Sophie Monmier (1884), C4sa/rme (1888), HAvnid (1893), 
Orwrudes Amawreuses (1896), and Lagibasse (1899), and 
the more simple portrayal of life in Mimdca (1883), Les 
Braves Oens (1886), Truamdailles (1890), La Miseloqvs 
(1892), and Flamhoche (1895). His plays, - though 
occasionally marred by his characteristic proneness to 
violence of thought and language, constitute in many 
respects his best work. The most notable are Hami 
SaMb (1883), Monsieur Scapin (1886), Le Flibustier 
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(1888), Par le Glaive (1892), Yers la Joie (1894), Le 
Chemineau (1897), Le Chien de Garde (1898), Les 
Trvjands (1899), La Heine de Tyr (1900), La Cavaliere 
(1901). 

Rich Hill| a city of Bates county, Missouri, U.S.A, 
on the Osage river, at the intersection of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott, and Memphis and the Missouri Pacific 
railways, in the western part of the state, at an altitude of 
784 feet. It is in a coal-mining region, and has varied manu- 
factures, including zinc smelting, flour milling, and cigar 
making. Population (1880), 36; (1890), 4008; (1900), 
4053, of whom 255 were foreign-born and 61 negroes. 

Richmond, a parish and, since 1890, municipal 
borough in the Kingston division of Surrey, England, on 
the Thames, 10 miles west of the City of London by rail. 
The borough now includes Kew, Petersham, and North 
Sheen. In 1894 a footbridge and lock were opened. A 
new church has been erected ; also a new theatre and opera 
house, and a town-hall in the Elizabethan Renaissance 
style, which cost, with some adjoining pleasure grounds, 
^£24,000. The famous view from the top of Richmond 
HiU is secured to the public by an agreement, sealed 7th 
February 1896, between the corporation and the trustees 
of the Earl of Dysart, by an Act of Parliament of 1902, 
and by the acquisition in the same year, by the London 
County Council, with the assistance of the borough of 
Richmond and other interested local authorities, of the 
Marble Hill Estate and other property on the Middlesex 
shore. Population (1881), 19,066; (1891), 26,875; (1901), 
31,677. 

Richmondi a city of Indiana, U.S.A., capital of 
Wayne county, on a branch of the river Whitewater, and 
on the Grand Rapids and Indiana and the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St Louis railways, in the eastern 
part of the state, at an altitude of 962 feet. The city is 
divided into seven wards, has a good water supply and 
drainage system, and has natural gas. It is in a rich 
farming region, and has considerable trade and manufac- 
tures of varied character. It is the site of Earlham 
College, which in 1899 had a faculty numbering 15 and 
was attended by 228 students, about half of whom were 
women. Population (1890), 16,608 ; (1900), 18,226, of 
whom 1467 were foreign-bom and 1009 negroes. 

Richmondi a city of Kentucky, U.S.A., capital 
of Madison county, a little east of the centre of the 
state, on the . Louisville and NashviUe Railroad, at an 
altitude of 926 feet. It is in an agricultural region, 
devoted to the cultivation of tobacco and the raising of 
fine horses. It contains Central University, a Presbyterian 
institution, opened in 1874, which had, in 1899, a faculty 
of 77 and was attended by 811 students, 145 of whom 
were women. Population (1880), 1424; (1890), 5073; 
(1900), 4653, of whom 52 were foreign-born and 2087 
negroes. 

Rlchmondp the chief city and capital of Virginia, 
U.S.A,on the north bank of the river James, near the head 
of navigation and at the foot of the falls. The city spreads 
over a group of hills, on which it is laid out in a fairly 
regular plan, and is divided into six wards, which, instead 
of being numbered, as in most cities, have received names, 
Clay, Jackson, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, and Monroe. 
The water-works, which pump the supply from the river, 
and the gas-works are owned by the city. It is sewered, 
and its business streets are paved with granite blocks, 
while its residential streets are in the main macadamized. 

The city has five railways, the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Chesap^e and Ohio, the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
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Potomac, tile Seaboard Air Line, and the Sonthem. The 
large commerce by sea which Richmond enjoyed before 
the Civil War has in great part disappeared, but its place 
has been taken by traMc by rail and by manufactures, m 
which the city has been aided by the fine water-jDOwe^ in 
the falls of the James. In 1900 Richmond contained 763 
manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 
$20 848,620. They employed 16,692 hands, and the 
product was valued at $28,900,616. Of this large total, 
the manufacture of tobacco made more than one-third, or 
$10,537,803, which illustrates the importance of the place 
as a tobacco market. Other manufactures of importance 
were boots and shoes, flour, fertilizers, and foundry pd 
machine-shop products. Richmond is the seat of Rich- 
mond College, a Baptist institution opened in 1832. In 
1899 it had a faculty of 17 and was attended by 262 
students. Womans College, of the same denomination, 
opened in 1854, had in 1896-97 a faculty of 19, and was 
attended by 205 students. The assessed valuation of real 
and personal property was, in 1899, $69,552,821, the net 
debt of the city was $6,856,604, and the rate of taxation, 
$18*00 per $1000. Population (1890), 81,388; (1900), 
85,050; of whom 2865 were foreign-born and 32,230 
negroes. 

Richmond, Sir Wiiliam Blake (1842- 

), English painter and decorator, was bom in London 

on 29th November 1842. At the age of fourteen he entered 
the Royal Academy schools, where he worked for about 
three years ; but he was also guided in his art education 
by the teaching of his father, George Richmond, R.A., 
and by the advice of John Ruskin, who took much in- 
terest in his career. A visit to Italy in 1859 gave him 
special opportunity for studying the works of the old 
masters, and had an important effect upon his develop- 
ment His first Academy picture was a portrait group, 
exhibited in 1861 ; and to Idas succeeded, during the next 
three years, several other pictures of the same class! In 
1865 he returned to Italy, and spent four years there, 
living chiefly at Rome. To this period belongs the large 
canvas, “A Procession in Honour of Bacchus,” which he 
exhibited at the Academy in 1869 when he came back to 
England. A visit to Algiers followed in the winter of 
1870 ; in 1882 and 1883 he travelled through Greece and 
the Aegean Isles ; and in 1885 went to Egypt, making on 
each occasion a great number of studies of the local scenery 
and architecture. His picture, “ An Audience at Athens ” 
(see Plate), was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1885. He became Slade professor at Oxford, succeeding 
Ruskin, in 1878, but resigned three years later. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1888, and 
Royal Academician in 1895; he received the degree of 
D.O.L. in 1896, and a knighthood of the Bath in 1897, 
and has held the office of professor of painting to the 
Royal Academy. His pictures have always been dis- 
tinguished by notable qualities of design and by sound 
knowledge of the human form, and his portraits by 
elegance and refinement ; but perhaps his highest capacity 
appears in his decorative work. His most conspicuous 
a^ievement in this branch of art is the internal decoration 
and the glass Mosaics of St Paul's Cathedral. Sir William 
Richmond has, it should be added, taken a keen interest in 
social questions, particularly in smoke-prevention in London. 

Richter, Eugren (1839 ), German politician, 

was bom on 30th July 1839 at Biisseldorf. Alter attend- 
ing the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, and Berlin he 
entered the Government service, being stationed in his 
native town. In 1864 he was chosen burgomaster of 
Neuwied; but he was already known for his Liberal opinions, 
and the Government refused to confirm the appointment. 
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He was hereupon transferred to Bromberg, in East Prussia,, 
which to an inhabitant of the Rhineland was the worst 
form of exile, and in consequence he resigned his place in 
the public service. He now went to Berlin, where he 
earned his living as a journalist. He had already pub- 
lished a pamphlet advocating the freedom of public- 
houses from the control whether of gilds or the police^ 
and was the most consistent advocate of those doctrines of 
laissezfaire and individual liberty which the Germans call 
Manchestertkmi, He was also keenly interested in the 
attempts made at that period to create co-operative societies, 
among the working men, and wrote a work on co-operative 
stores. It was not long before he came into conflict with 
the Government; an electioneering pamphlet published 
in 1867 was confiscated; he was put on his trial but 
acquitted. In 1867 he was elected a member of the 
newly-formed Reichstag, and in 1869 of the Prussian 
Parliament. He soon became one of the most influential 
politicians in Germany. No one was more assiduous in 
his attendance or more frequent as a speaker ; endowed 
with great fluency and an admirable memory, quickness, 
in rejoinder, and a very great knowledge of affairs, and 
especially of financial matters, he at length becanio the 
most experienced member of Parliament in Germany. A 
member of the Progressive party, in 1880 one of the. 
founders, and eventually the leader, of the Freuinnipey 
he was always in opposition. Next to Windtliorst (y.u) 
he was Bismarck's most dangerous, opponent. After the 
great change of policy in 1878, for a time his influence was. 
a great impediment to the Government ; as a consistent 
adherent to free trade, he was the leader of the opposition 
to the introduction of protection, to tho new Colonial 
policy, and to State Socialism. It was after 1880 that he 
raised the cry Bismarck muss fort. He always took a 
great part in debates on tlie military and naval establish- 
ments, in vain opposing the constant increase of army and 
navy. It was his refusal to support tho Qovornmeut. 
proposals in 1893 for an increase of tho army which led 
to the break up of his party : ho was loft with only eleven 
followers; and except among the middle class of liorlin 
and some other Prussian cities, tho old Radical ])arty, of 
which he was tho chief representative, from tliat time liad 
little influence in tho country. Though a bitter cnomy 
both to Clericalism and to KSocialism, it is to his ci'edit that 
he had so much faith in the justice of Liberal ])rincii>les 
that he never was led to supi)ort tho exceptional legislation 
by which the Prussian. Government and the Qonxiau l>oople^ 
attempted to crush opinions with which they did not agree. 
He was equally active as a writer. Since 1882 he haa 
been editor of the Frdsmnipe Zdinmcf ; of Iiis numonxiia 
brochures the most successful was his attack on Sociallsni, 
entitled Der sodaUsUsclie ZuhmftS’8taa% a clover and 
successful satire on the Socialist State of the future. This^ 
has been translated into English. He also wrote much 
on Prussian finance, and under tho title Dm poHtMiJff 
A, By C Buck compiled a very useful political handbook for 
Radical voters. He also published reminiscences of his. 
youth {Jugend-ErimM}r'wn(/c7i\ and two volumes of parlia- 
mentary reminisconces {Im <dtm Reich«t(ig\ 

Richter^ Hans (1843 ), Hungarian muHi^^al 

conductor, bom at Eaab, 4th April 1843, woh the 
son of the Domcapellmeister there and of his wife, 
n4e Josephine Osazinsky, the first Viennese Venus in 
TamMmer. Naturally, the offspring of this couple was 
musicaL Toung Hans sang either soprano or alto in the 
Cathedral choir, according to requirement, and occasion- 
ally played the organ. But his public d4but was marie 
as a drummer in Haydn's FavJcemmm. In 1853, at 
the age of ten, he appeared in a concert as ]>iuuist in 
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HommePs E flat quintet ; and in 1854, after his father’s 
death, went to the Lowenburg Convikt (where Schubert 
was educated) in Vienna, and there became chorister in 
the Court Chapel, Eor five years from 1860 Eichter 
studied under Heissler and Sechter in the Vienna Con- 
servatoiium, and the horn under Kleinecke, A year and 
a half after his first lesson he became homist in the old 
Karnthnerthor Theatre at £3 a month. Meanwhile he 
had devoted time to conducting. His orchestral post he 
resigned in 1866 on being appointed copyist to Wagner, 
then living at Triebschen, near Lucerne. There he copied 
Die Meist&rsmger, In December of the following year 
Von Billow induced him to go to Munich, where he 
actually sang the part of Kothner in the 6th performance 
of Die Meistersinger. It was not till August 1868 that 
Bichter made his first appearance as a conductor, at the 
Hof Theater, Munich (where he had just been appointed), 
in Willia/ni Tell ; but in the next year he resigned this 
post, went first to Paris, then to Brussels, and finally to 
Triebschen, where he copied Der Ring dee JS^ihelvmgen. 
In April 1871 Richter took up his new duties as conductor 
of the Hungarian National Opera at Budapest, where 
he remained four years, until he began in May 1875 his 
long connexion with the Vienna Opera, which terminated 
only with the century. In the same year Richter directed 
the rehearsals and performances of Der Ring at Bayreuth, 
and in 1877 paid his first visit to England to conduct 
the Wagner Festival at the Albert Hall. There in 1879 
he founded the Richter Concerts; in 1885 he became 
conductor of the Birmingham Triennial Festival, and was 
created Mus. Doc. Oxon. honoris ctmsd. In 1882 Richter 
also conducted a famous series of performances of Wagner’s 
works (including the first in England of Die Meisiersmger 
and Tristan) at Drury Lane, and some years afterwards 
became conductor of the Hall4 Orchestra in Manchester. 
That Richter must be considered one of the most richly 
gifted and the most experienced of modern conductors is 
universally acknowledged. In the works of Beethoven and 
Brahms his surpremacy is unchallenged, while as a Wag- 
nerian conductor few have reached his level. 

Rickets; See Pathology : Metalolic Diseases. 

Ricottii Magrnani Cesare (1822 ), 

Italian general and knight of the Annunziata, was bom 
at Borgo Lavezzaro on 30th June 1822. As artillery 
lieutenant he distinguished himself and was wounded at 
the siege of Peschiera in 1848, and in 1852 gained 
further distinction by the courage with which he sought 
to prevent the explosion of a burning powder magazine. 
After serving from 1856 to 1869 as director of the 
Artillery School, he took part in the war against Austria, 
and commanded the 6th division at the battle of San 
Martino. In the war of 1866 he stormed Borgoforte, to 
open a passage for Oialdini’s army. Upon the death of 
General Govone in 1870 he was appointed minister of 
war, and after the occupation of Rome bent all his- 
efforts to army reform, in accordance with the lessons of 
the Franco-German War. He shortened the period of 
military service ; extended conscription to all able-bodied 
men ; created a permanent army, a mobile militia, and a 
reserve ; commenced the renewal of armaments ; and placed 
Italy in a position to put 1,800,000 men on a war footing, 
Ricotti feU from power with the Right in 1876, but 
returned to oflice with DepretLs in 1884, and amend^ his 
previous scheme of reform. Resigning in April 1887, he 
took little part in public life until 1896, when, after the 
little of Adowa, he w'as entrusted by Eung Humbert 
with the formation of a Cabinet. Having constructed his 
ministry, he made over the premiership to the Marquis di 
Rudini, retaining for himself the portfolio of war, and 
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seeking to satisfy popular demands for the reduction of 
military expenditure by consolidating the tactical structure 
of the army without weakening its fighting power. 
Rudini, however, finding that Ricotti’s ideas, which he 
himself shared, were not acceptable in the highest quarters, 
obliged him to resign ofiEice. His prestige as creator of the 
modern Italian army remained unimpaired, and his views 
on army consolidation enjoyed a large measure of technical 
and public favour. 

Riesa, a town of Germany, on the Elbe, 12 miles by 
rail north-north-west of Meissen, in the circle of Dresden, 
kingdom of Saxony. There are 2 churches, a harbour 
with quays and a dockyard, rolling-mills and saw-mills, agri- 
cultural implement and other works, and sandstone quarries. 
The most important shipping station on the Elbe in Saxony, 
Riesa is the lading-place for transmarine goods to and 
from Bavaria, and a mart for herrings, petroleum, coal, 
grain, &e. Population (1890), 9389 ; (1900), 13,492. 

Rifle a — A rifle is a musket with a grooved bore. The 
rifling of a firearm is the cutting away of the interior of 
the barrel or bore so as to form spiral grooves upon its 
surface. The objects of this spiral grooving are to guide 
the projectile down the barrel, force it to turn upon its 
own axis and impart to it a rotatory motion which it shall 
maintain during flight, and thus equalize any irregularities 
in its form or weight, and so lessen the tendency to depart 
from a straight line, and also in a measure to overcome 
atmospheric resistance. Rifling was invented about 1520, 
by Gaspard KoUner, a gunmaker of Vienna, according to 
some authorities; by Augustus .Kotter of Nuremberg, 
according to others. In some cases the grooves were 
made straight, to admit a tight-fitting bullet and relieve 
the effects of fouling; they were more usually spiral. 
Parallel, halE-roxmd narrow grooves, probably two or more 
in number, constituted the rifle in its most primitive form ; 
later, from three to twelve grooves were more common. 
The amount of turn varied in old rifles, from a half or 
three-quarters turn to one turn in two to three feet. The 
form and depth of grooving also greatly varied. Rifles 
were at first used for amusement, and were not employed 
in warfare until about the middle of the I7th century. 

Military Rifles. — ^Rifles were not generally used in the 
British army until 1855. There are, however, instances 
of their occasional employment in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, particularly by Continental nations. In 1631 
the Landgraf of Hesse had a troop of riflemen. Ten years 
later Marimilian of Bavaria had several troops armed with 
rifled arquebuses. Louis XIH. armed his bodyguard with 
rifles. Napoleon withdrew the rifle from his troops, to 
whom it had been issued during the wars of the Republic, 
nor did the French make any considerable use of it again 
until 1830, when the Chasseurs d’Orleans were armed with 
it for the invasion of . Algeria. The British learnt the 
value of rifles during the American War of Independence, 
when the Government subsidized Continental Jagers 
armed with rifles to oppose the American backwoodsmen, 
whose rifle-shooting was most deadly. 

It is interesting here to note the chief infantry firearms 
that preceded the modem military rifle. The hand cannon 
of 1471 was quickly superseded by the matchlock, which 
remained in use until the Commonwealth. About 1530 
the wheel-lock was first brought to England, but few were 
supplied to English soldiers until the time of Charles I. 
In the reign of James I. some flint-locks were issued 
to leading regiments, and in the reign of William III. 
they came into general use. From them was developed 
the renowned “ Brown Bess,” a flint-look smooth bore, for 
a century and a half the regulation musket of the British 
Army. Thus the weapon that won at Waterloo was 
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of the same type as that which the British used at 
Bamillies and Blenheim. In the Brown Bess and similar 
military muskets the bullet was two sizes smaller than the 
bore, wrapped in a loosely-fitting patch which formed the 
cartridge; the loading was therefore easy, whereas the 
muzzle-loading rifle "wfith a closely-fitting ball was loaded 
with difficulty, particularly when foul, and for this reason 
was not generally used -as a weapon of war. The Brown 
Bess had a high trajectory and a very low velocity, with 
an eflfective range of under 200 yards. The percussion 
system was only generally applied to the Brown Bess in 
1842, a quarter of a century after its invention, and after 
an elaborate test at Woolwich in 1834. In 1800 the 95th 
Regiment (afterwards the Rifle Brigade) were armed with 
a weapon known as “Baker’s Rifle,” which weighed 9;^ 1). 
The barrel was 2 J feet long, its calibre 20 bore, with seven 
grooves making a quarter turn in its length. A small 
wooden mallet was at flirst supplied with this rifle to make 
the baU enter the barrel, and it was loaded with great 
difficulty. In 1826 Delvigne, a French infantry officer, 
invented a breech with abrupt shoulders on which the 
spherical bullet was rammed down until it expanded and 
filled the grooves. The objection was that the deformed 
buUet had an erratic flight. In William IV. ’s reign the 
Brunswick rifle was introduced into the British army. Its 
weight with bayonet was 1 1 ih 5 J ozs. ; length of barrel 

2 feet 6 inches; with two grooves making one turn in 
the length of the barrel; weight of spherical belted bullet 
557 grs.; diameter ‘696 inch; charge of powder 2^ drs. 
This rifle was not easily loaded, soon fouled, and shot 
wild beyond 400 yards. 

In 1835 W. Greener produced a new expansive buUet, 
an oval ball, a diameter and a half in length, with a flat 
end, perforated, in which a cast metallic taper plug was 
inserted. The explosion of the charge drove the plug 
home, expanded the bullet, filled the grooves and prevented 
windage. A trial of the Greener bullet in August 1835, 
at Tynemouth, by a party of the 60th Rifles, proved suc- 
cessful, The range and accuracy of the rifle were retained, 
while the loading was made as easy as with a smooth-bore 
musket. The invention was, however, rejected by the 
military authorities on the ground that the bullet was a 
compound one. In 1862 the Government awarded Mini6, 
a Frenchman, ^020,000 for a bullet of the same principle 
adopted into the British service. Subsequently in 1857 
Greener was also awarded £1000 for “ the first public sug- 
gestion of the principle of expansion, commonly called the 
Mini^ principle, in 1836.” The Mini^ bullet contained an 
iron cup in a cavity at the base of the buUet, In 1851 a 
rifle musket of the Mini4 pattern was Introduced into 
the British army, and, though not generally issued, was 
used in the Kaflfire War of 1851, and in the Crimea 
at the battles of the Alma and Inkerman. Its weight 
wi^ bayonet was 10 R 8f ozs., length of barrel 3^et 

3 inches, with four grooves, making one turn in 78 inches; 
charge of powder 2J drs., and sighted from 100 to 1000 
yards. The form of its bullet was at first conoidal, after- 
wards changed to cylindro-conoidal with a hemispherical 
iron cup. In 1855 the Enfield rifle, having in a series of 
.trials competed favourably with the Mini6 and Lancaster 
rifles, was introduced into the British army; was used 
during the latter part of the Crimean war, having there 
replaced the Minid rifle pattern 1851 and the percussion 
musket 1852, and remamed the general weapon of ihe entire 
infantry until the introduction of the breech-loader in the 
year 1867. This rifle weighed, with bayonet, 9 lb 3 ozs., 
with 39-inch barrel; diameter of bore *677 inch; three- 
grooved with one turn m 78 inches. It fired a bullet of 
cylindro-conoidal^ form with hollow base, weighing 630 
grains, made up into cartridges and lubricated as for the 


Minie rifle, adapted to this rifle by Pritchett, who was 
awarded £1000 by the Government. Short rifles of the 
same pattern, with five-grooved barrels 2 feet 9 inches long, 
and a sword bayonet, were supplied to the 60th Rifles and 
to the Rifle Brigade. Two small carbines of the same 
principle were at this time introduced for the cavalry and 
artillery, also a rifled pistol. 

In 1854 Lord Hardinge, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army, sought the aid of Sir Joseph Whitworth, the 
first mechanician of the day, in considering the subject of 
rifling. After a long series of experiments the Whitworth 
rifle was produced with hexagonal bore, '45 inch calibre, 
and with one turn in 20 inches. It was tried at Hythe in 
1857, and beat the Enfield rifle by 3 to 1, Mp to 1800 
yards upon a fixed rest. This trial and Whitworth’s 
experiments proved the advantages of a sharp twist, a 
smaller bore, and elongated projectile ; but Whitworth’LS 
rifle was never adopted into tbe Government service, 
probably because the hexagonal rifling wore badly, and 
owing to the difficulty of equal mechanical perfection in 
all similar rifles and ammunition. Several improvements 
were subsequently made in the sighting, grooving, and 
some other details of the Enfield rifle. In 1855 a box- 
wood plug to the bullet was msed. 

Between 1857 and 1861 four brccch-loading carbines 
were experimentally introduced in tho cavalry — viz., 
Sharp’s, Terry’s, Green’s, and Wostley-Ri(diards’. The 
general adoption of the breech-loading principle may bo 
said to date from 1867. The Prussians were the first to 
see its great advantages, and in 1848 had aclo])tod the 
needle-gun breech-loader, afterwards so celebrated in the 
Danish war of 1864, against the Austrians in 18G6, and 
against the French in 1870. In June 186*1, and in 
October 1866, special military committees were aj)i>ointcd 
by the British War Office to consider and report on breech- 
loading arms, and proposals were invited from the various 
gunsmiths and manufacturers. Jacob Hriider\s method 
of conversion of the muzzle-loading Enfield to a l)reccli- 
loader was first adopted, out of nearly fifty diffmvnt pro- 
posals, and after laborious and i>rotnutt^d ex|K‘rimcnts, 
with the metallic cartridge-case imi>rove(l in 1807 by 
Colonel Boxer, R.A. All available 35nfield rifles were 
thus converted, and new arms made with steel barrels 
instead of iron. Great Britain was the first Power to adopt 
for her army a breech-loading rifle with metallic! <‘artridge- 
case, which effectually secured tho perfect obturation of 
the breech. In 1866 Franc© adopted tho Ohassepot rifle; 
in 1867 Sweden the Hagstrom, and Russia tho Carte; in 
1868 Italy the Carcano. All these wore l>rcecJi-loador» 
firing paper cartridges containing their own nioarm of 
ignition, ^ter further experiments by a fresh committee 
the Martini-Henry rifle was definitely adopted by the 
British Government in April 1871, with the short chamber 
Boxer-Henry ammunition. This rifle 'wm a combination 
of Martini’s block-action, breech mechanism with Henry's 
barrel of *45-inch calibre, fi.ring a bullet of 480 grains 
from Boxer cases with a wad of wax lubrication at base 
of bullet, as proposed by Henry, The Henry rifling had 
seven grooves with one turn in 22 inches ; tho lands and 
the centres of tho grooves wore contained in the saino 
circle. In the same year Spain adopted tho block-action 
Remington rifle, Germany tho Mauser, Holland the Beau- 
mont, Italy the Vctterli, and Russia tho Iior<lan IL, all 
bolt -action rifles. All these weapons bad a calibre of 
about 11 millimetres (*433 inch). 

The next stage in the history of militaiy firearms was 
the introduction of the repeating or magiiziiH* systeim 
American invention, appi^antd in 
1867 as one of the earliest magazine rifloH, This wea|K>n 
was used by Turkey in the Russo-TurkiHli war of 1877-78» 
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and there proved the enormous advantage of the repeating 
or magazine rifle, owing to its largely increased rapidity 
of fire. Meanwhile, in 1886 the question of the best calibre 
for small arms was reopened in England. In June 1887 
the Small Arms Committee, after experiments with the 
small-calibre rifle invented in 1883 by Major Rubin, 
director of the Swiss Laboratory at Thun, recommended 
the small calibre for adoption into the British service. 
The essential features of Rubin’s system were the employ- 
ment of a compound bullet with a leaden core in a copper 
envelope, and the use of a compressed charge of black 
powder. In January 1888 a pattern of *303-inch-calibre 
rifle, rifled on the Metford system and with the improved 
Lee bolt and magazine, was approved for trial by British 
troops. The Metford rifling is as follows : — diameter of 
bore, ’303 " ; depth of rifling, *004" 3 width of lands, '023'"; 
twist of rifling, one turn in 10 " (left hand) ; radial grooves, 

7 in number. About 1862, and later, W. E. Metford had 
carried out an exhaustive series of experiments on bullets 
and rifling. He invented the important system of light 
rifling, with increasing spiral with a hardened bullet. The 
Metford match rifle was prominent in all N.R.A. com- 
petitions from 1871 to 1894. In 1887 he laid down for 
the Small Arms Committee the proper proportions for 
the grooving, spiral, and cartridge chamber of the ‘303 
military rifle. This weapon proved satisfactory, and was 
finally adopted by the War Office as the Lee-Metford Rifle, 
Mark I., in December 1888. It had a magazine of eight 
cartridges. In December 1891 the Mark II. pattern was 
finally approved, with a ten-cartridge magazine, a much- 
simplified holt, and many minor improvements. A 
magazine carbine, with barrel 21 inches long and a six- 
cartridge magazine, otherwise identical wi^ the Lee- 
Metford Mark II., was also apjproved. The Lee-Metford 
Mark II. rifle has been further improved in its rifling 
to resist the wear of smokeless powder, and also in its 
bolt action, and is now known as the Lee-Enfield rifle, 
and under that name has been officially adopted as the 
rifle of the British army. The number of grooves has 
been reduced from seven to five. Neither the Lee-Metford 
nor the Leo-Enfield has increasing spiral grooves, which 
are found inconvenient for military arms from a manu- 
facturing point of view. 

The efficiency of the modern small-bore magazine rifle 
is largely due to the production and adoption of smoke- 
less nitro-compound powder within recent years. Prance 
was the first country to adopt, about 1885, a smokeless 
powder with the Lebel magazine rifle. It was known as 

Vielle ” powder, or “ Poudre B.’’ Since then smokeless 
explosives have been universally adopted in all small-bore 
magazine military rifles. After exhaustive and lengthened 
experiments the smokeless explosive known as ‘‘ Cordite,” 
a composition of nitro-glycerine, gun-cotton, and mineral 
jelly, has been definitely adopted by the British authorities 
for the cartridges of the Lee-Metford and Lee-Enfield 
magazine rifles and other arms of the same calibre. In 
addition to its smokelessness, it possesses^ the ft^er 
advantages of being comparatively non-fouling, giving a 
much higher muzzle velocity, with a smaller charge, than 
black powder, owing to the greater amount of gas pro- 
duced, and at the same time developmg lower maximum 
pressures, owing to its homogeneous character. (For 
further information about explosives, see Propbleants.) 

It is difficult to imagine how any further substantial im- 
provement can he effected in the range and toajectory of the 
modem magazine rifle, although its mechanism, rifling, and 
rapidity of fire may continue to be improved. Its great 
value in warfare and the effect of its high velocity, low 
trajectory, long range, and smokeless ammunition on mili- 
tary tactics and strategy were fully demonstrated by the 


Boer war of 1899—1902, The Lee-Enfield military 
rifle weighs 10 ^ 3^ ozs. wuth bayonet 3 is 4 feet 1*85 
inches in length (without bayonet), with a barrel of 
30T97 inches long 3 ‘303 calibre, -mth five shallow grooves 
of increasing spiral with a left-hand turn of 1 in 10 " 3 fires 
a long thin nickel bullet with leaden core with smokeless 
cordite explosive from a solid metallic cartridge - case 3 
carries a ten-cartridge magazine with bolt -action and a 
cut-off that enables the rifle to be used as a single firer ; 
and is sighted up to 2800 yards. 

Match or Target Rifle , — The sport or pastime of 
target shooting has many times changed its character, 
owing to the steady improvement in the rifle and^ the 
different ranges or distances at which shooting is practised. 
Eange usually governs the construction of the target 
rifle, long-range rifles not being necessarily the best 
weapons for a short range of, say, 200 yards. Limitations 
— such as the amount of powder charge, weight of bullet 
and rifle — are also usually arbitrarily imposed in order to 
encourage marksmen by starting all competitors on equal 
terms. The long-range match rifle is not the superior of 
the military rifle as a weapon, but as a scientific shooting 
instrument is the best small arm produced. The ordinary 
target rifle is a hybrid arm, combining the points of the 
long-range match, modem military, and best sporting 
rifles. The miniature match rifle is a gallery weapon, 
adapted for trick shooting, for a beginner, or for short- 
range practice. 

The pastime of rifle shooting at fixed marks has been 
practised continuously in Switzerland from mediaeval times. 

A rifle club (“Soci4t4 de I’harquehuse et de la Navigation”) 
has existed continuously in Geneva since 14743 and the 
“Schutzen-Gesellschaft der Stadt Zurich ” since about the 
same date. It is not clear at what period rifles superseded 
smooth-bores in the practices of these clubs. From the 
beginning of the 19th century up to 1844 the rifle 
generally used in Great Britain had a polygrooved barrel 
‘630 inch in diameter, with spherical ball, and the arm 
weighed from 11 to 15 Ib. It was not fired in military 
fashion, but had a handle extending downwards fixed in 
front of the trigger-guard which was grasped by the left 
hand, the left arm being steadied against file body. 
This method of shooting is still followed by Swiss and 
German riflemen. The Swiss and Americans were formerly 
accredited as the finest rifle shots in the world, and are still 
fine rifle shots at medium ranges and with their customary 
conditions allowed. At long ranges they are behind the 
standard of shooting now ruling in Great Britain and her 
colonies. Target shooting as a sport or business was rarely 
practised in Great Britain until after the Crimean war and 
the establishment of volunteer rifle corps. Ranges were 
then obtained for practice. The inauguration of the 
“National Rifle Association” in 1860 opened a new and 
most important era in the history and development of the 
rifle. This admirable institution was established “ for the 
encouragement of rifle corps and the promotion of rifle 
shooting throughout Great Britain. ... As a national 
pastime to make the rifle what the bow was in the days of 
the Plantagenets, the familiar weapon of those who stand 
forth in the defence of their country.” The N.R. A. has . 
identified itself with the history of target rifle shooting 
wherever the English language has penetrated, and full 
information of such history -^1 he found in its annual 
reports. The first meeting of the N.E.A. was held at 
Wimhl^on in 1860. The first diot was fired by the 
Queen from a Whitworth rifle on a machine rest, at 400 
yards, and struck the bull’s-eye. The Whitworth, muzzle- 
loading rifle won many of the important prizes at thm and 
subsequent meetings prior to 1871. The use of this rifle 
was. UP to that date, compulsory in the final stage of the 
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Queen's competition, except in 1865-66-67. Its most 
important features, ariiyed at after exhaustive experi- 
ments, vrere a smaller bore of ‘450 inch, with an increased 
twist of rifling of one tum in 20 inches, and an elongated 
mechanically - fitting projectile. Long-range rifle con- 
struction is also largely indebted to Whitworth for the 
highly accurate and superior tools and processes introduced 
by biTTfi , in this branch of manufacture. 

In 1866 and after, Metford's system of hardened ex- 
panding bullets and shallow rifling gradually superseded 
the mechanically-fitting system of "Whitworth, and the 
Whitworth rifle gradually lost its position. 

In 1861 the Henry grooving for a cylindrical bullet, a 
modification of the Whitworth, first appeared. In 1864 
Eigby, with a five-grooved rifle and a mechanically-fitting 
bullet, tied with the Whitworth rifle in the preliminary 
rifle trial of the N.RA. at 1000 yards, and in a subse- 
quent trial took the first place. In 1865 the Eigby rifle 
was consequently used in the second stage of the Queen's 
prize. By 1871 the Whitworth rifle haS. given place to 
the Metford system with hardened cylindrical bullets, 
shallow rifling, and increasing spiral. In 1867 the modem 
breech-loading rifle was first introduced, using a metallic 
cartridge containing its own means of ignition. The Met- 
ford system of rifling greatly assisted its development. 
In this year Rigby also produced his new model long- 
range rifle on the lines followed by Metford. In 1869 the 
work of the Government Committee caused a great impulse 
to be given to experimental rifle manufacture, and the 
Henry barrel came well to the front when used as a 
breech-loader. In 1870 the Martini- Henry, the new 
service arm, won the duke of Cambridge’s prize, the 
extreme range in this competition being 800 yards. In 
1871 the Enfield-Snider breech-loader replaced the Enfield 
muzzle-loader, and the Martini-Henry replaced the Whit- 
worth in the second stages — 800, 900, and 1000 yards 
ranges — of the Queen's prize. The Metford barrel was 
also used in breech-loaders, and the duke of Cambridge's 
prize — ^for the first time fired at 1000 yards — ^fell to it. 
During the twenty-three years from 1871 to 1894 the Met- 
ford military match rifle only four times failed to win this 
prize, while it took a preponderating share of other prizes. 
The years 1872 and 1873 marked a decided advance in 
the military breech-loader, though for fine shooting the 
muzzle-loader still seemed hard to equal. In 1873 an 
Irish team armed with Eigby muzzle-loading rifles visited 
Creedmoor, U.S.A., and were defeated by three points 
only by an American team armed with breech-loading 
rifles. In 1875 a team of American riflemen first visited 
Wimbledon with “army-pattern” breech-loading rifles, 
which were cleaned out after every shot, and met with 
considerable success. A feature of their shooting was the 
“back position,” then a novelty. In 1876 the duke of 
Cambridge’s prize was easily won with a Metford breech- 
loader, the same type of rifle also doing well in other long- 
range competitions. A great rifle contest took place at 
Creedmoor, U.8.A., this year — ^Ireland, Scotland, Australia, 
and Canada sending teams, the conditions being those of 
the Elcho Shield competition. A United States team 
secured first place, the Irish team being a close second. 
In 1877 the superiority of the cleansable and cleansed 
breech-loader over the increased fouling of the muzzle- 
loader was clearly demonstrated, though the muzzle-loader 
did not at once disappear. In 1878 the highest scores 
ever made with the muzzle-loader in Great Britain were 
recorded, greater care in cleaning the rifle after every shot 
being observed. 

In 1883 the 17.E.A. Council altered the conditions, 
wiping out after every shot was forbidden, but nmzzle- 
•Inaders were not disqualified. The result was that the 


American type of rifle disappeared. The poor shooting of 
the Martini at 1000 yards induced the Council to take the 
retrograde step of reducing the maximum range for the 
Queen's prize to 900 yards, the 1000 range being con- 
sidered beyond the power of the weapon. In 1890 the 
H.E.A. first met at the new ranges at Bisley. This year 
was noticeable for the excellent shooting made in the “any” 
rifle competitions by the Gibbs-Metford match rifle, parti- 
cularly at 1000 yards range. The accepted type was *461 
calibre; 7 grooves *0045 inch in depth; 80 grains of 
special black gunpowder, and a bullet of 570 grains. 
In 1892 and 1893 the Lee-Metford *303 rifle with cordite 
ammunition was first used by the army teams. In 1890 
and later the Hon. T. F. Fremantle and some others used 
Metford's copper -coated bullets in the Gibbs-Metford 
rifle with success, and in 1894 Captain Gibbs used these 
in his match rifle and achieved remarkable results, in many 
competitions making top scores. In 1895 many matcli 
rifle shots followed his example and used coppcr-coated 
bullets. In 1895 and 1896 the *303 was equalled, and 
in some instances beaten, by the smaller-calibro Mann- 
licher rifle. This was partly due to faulty Leo-hletford 
I ammunition. The *303 now proved its superiority to the 
*450 Martini, the regulars defeating the volunteers, espe- 
cially at the longer ranges. The Bisley meeting of 1896 
practically closed the scries of contests with both the 
Martini and the military match rides. The volunteers 
were to be thenceforth armed witli the *303, and with that 
bore future contests for the Queen's and St George's were 
to be held. 

The results of the Bisley meetings sineo 1895 have 
proved that rifles of ‘303 class, tlu‘ British *303 riH(‘ 
particularly, are not so good for mat(di rifles ])ure and 
simple as the larger boros using black powdt^r. Tins light 
bullets are more subject to deflection by llu^ wind at king 
ranges than the heavier 8i)oad-rebuning biillt^ts of tlie 
larger bores. Oordifco powder cartritlges also appear 
give varying velocities. None of tlio nitro-powthu’s used 
appears to have equalled the black jxuvthu' in regularity of 
shooting. At tho same time the ol)je(it of the NMv,A. 
competitions is to encourage oxccllenct^ in tlu^ use* of llit^ 
military service rifle in the first place, and in Iluj case of 
the “any” rifle competitions to (uicourag(‘. the prcKluction 
of weapons of the highest ofKciency for military jairposc's. 
Acting on these ijrincijJcH tho rifloH and (‘arbim%s allowcid 
by tho KE.A. regulations (1 900) arc classc^d as follows 
Cla»B L — Service rifle (S.1L) : *303 nmguzim* rifles as 
issued by the Government or bearing tho G(»vcrnment 
viewer's mark; inclusive weight not to exceed that of 
the corresponding regulation rifle; maximum length, 49J 
inches; minimum pull of trigger, 6 lb; sights— strictly 
in accordance with Qoverniuont servitte patttirn, and 
without any shading appliances, extraneous supporis, or 
laterally sliding wind-gauge. This is the rifle tf) lie uml 
in all tho numerous S.E. comi)otitions at Bisley, including 
the duke of Cambridge's prize, the Kt Clt»()rge'H challenge 
vase, and tho King's prize. CIobb //.--Match rifles 
(M.E) : any brooch-loading rifle ftunplyhig with tlm 
following conditions : when of British mak(* b<**tr pn^of 
marks on barrel and breech; maximum weight, 10 
maximum length, 52 inches; maximum calibre, *315; 
stock sufficiently strong, in tho opinion rrf the Bisley 
committeo, for service puri) 0 H 08 , and without paid or shoo 
on the heelplate ; minimum pull of trigger, 0 Il» ; sights, 
of any description except tolescopic or magnifying. (Jlfm 
III . — Sporting rifles (Spor.): calibre, any; minimum 
pull of trigger, 3 ib ; sights, open or smsh as aro sancthmt^il 
by the council or committee. The Lyman Isw^ksigbt and 
the Beech combination fortmight have sanctioned. 
No lateral adjustment of fore or backsight is fionuitted. 
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Spirit levels are allowed. Class lY , — Carbines (Car.). 
Any bond fide Government pattern of carbine of *303 
calibre as issued by the Government or bearing the 
Government viewer’s mark. Minimum pull of trigger, 6 1h. 
Only service ammunition issued by the iN'.E.A. at the 
firing point is allowed to be used in the S.R. competitions. 
In M.E. competitions there are certain restrictions as to 
weight of bullet and length and diameter of cartridge. In 
sporting competitions any ammunition may be used. 

Modern Anierican Target Rifles . — ^In America, according 
to some authorities, there are three recognized depart- 
ments of target shooting — namely, off-hand shooting; 
shooting from a simple rest ; and shooting from a 
machine rest, with telescopic or any other sight. For 
the first two classes small-bore rifles of *380 calibre 
or under only are used. The usual weight is from 8 to 
10 5), with 28- or 30-mch barrel. Light charges for the 
shorter ranges are used. In the ‘380 bore only 55 grains 
of powder with a 330-grain bullet is employed. In the 
second-class contests, from a simple rest, the barrel is 
longer and the weight increased to just under 12 Sb. 
The bore is generally *380. The usual range is 200 yards. 
The third-class shooting from a machine rest, generally 
with telescopic sights, is not much practised. Every kind 
of rifle is employed, usually of large bore and weighing 
from 20 to 60 B), The long-range breech-loading match 
rifle, with which so much fine shooting was done when 
wiping out after each shot was allowed, weighed about 
10 & ; the breech mechanism, any falling block, as the 
Sharp, Farquharson, Deeley, and Edge or WUey, that 
admitted the insertion of the cleaning rod at the breech ; 
length of barrel 32 to 34 inches ; seven or more grooves 
•003 to *005 in depth with a complete turn in 20 inches. 
A sharp continual spiral and very shallow grooves consti- 
tuted the feature of the American plan. Bigby’s plan 
was similar, with one turn in 18 inches and eight grooves, 
the lands being about half the width of the grooves. In 
the Wiley the grooves were fewer and wider. The Met- 
ford is an increasing twist, starting with one turn in 60 
inches and finishing with one in 20, or sharper. The 
usual bore of the American long-range rifle was -458 or 
•461 ; powder, 76 grains of special “ fouling ” rifle powder; 
elongated cylindrical bullet of 540 grains. The pull-off 
was under 3 B). During recent years smaller-bore smoke- 
less-powder rifles have also been used. 

Continental Match Rifles , — The target rifle used by 
Continental marksmen is a modification of the old pattern 
Swiss rifle, with scroll guard, hollowed butt plate and hair 
trigger. This latter, a mechanical device to free the 
tumbler from the skear without sufficient pull on the 
trigger to influence the aim, is disallowed in military 
arms. 

Sporting Rifles . — Prior to 1845 smooth-bore ball guns 
with double charge of powder and an ounce spherical ball 
were generally preferred to rifles for sporting purposes 
and for large game; sixteen-bore muzzle-loading rifles 
were occasionally used by British sportsmen in the East 
Indies before that date, firing IJ drs. of powder with 
a spherical ounce ball. These rifles were sighted to 200 
yards, but the trajectory was high and the penetration 
weak; they were also difficult to load when foul. The 
twist of the rifling was also too rapid, causing the bullet 
to strip with heavy charges of powder. According to 
Captain Forsyth and others, up to 1860 there was no 
known rifle suitable for sporting purposes in India. 
Rifles of twelve-bore gauge, firing a spherical ball, were 
subsequently made, -with broad and shallow grooves 
making one turn in 10 feet. The bullet, of the same dia- 
meter as the bore, was loaded with a thin patch that took 
the grooving. These rifles proved very successful, pos- 
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sessing velocity equal to a smooth-bore of the same calibre, 
accuracy for sporting distances, flat trajectory, and great 
striking power. In 1855 W. Greener i)roduced the “Cape 
rifle ” for South African sport, calibre *450 or -500 ; 
rifling, two deep grooves with one turn in 26 inches, with a 
flanged bullet to fit the grooves; weight, 12 Bj ; sighted 
up to 1200 yards. This rifle was successful, and others 
were built by Purdey, who in 1856 named the pattern 
“ Express Train.” Since that date the word “ Express 
has been generally used to denote a rifle possessing high 
velocity, flat trajectory, and long fixed-sight range. ^ In 
America small-bore rifles were used earlier in the 19th 
century. The celebrated Kentucky rifles were of various 
sizes, firing spherical balls of 90, 60, and 40 to the Bj, and 
were renowned for their accuracy and fixed-sight range up 
to 100 yards. Some suppose that the modern Express 
rifle was developed from the Kentucky model. The modern 
Express rifle may be defined as a breech-loading rifle with 
a trajectory not exceeding 4J inches at 150 yards, with a 
muzzle velocity of at least 1750 feet per second. These 
rifles are usually double-barrelled, with 26- to 28-inch 
barrels of *360, *400, *450, *500, and *577 bores, weighing 
respectively from 6^ to 7 ]Db, 7 to 8 R>, 7f to 9 lb, SJ to 
10 ft), and 10 J to 12 The respective charges usually 
are : bullet, 150 grains; powder, 50 grains ; 209 and 82 ; 
270 and 110; 340 and 130; 520 and 160; but the 
leading gunmakers vary the respective amounts of these 
charges. The fixed-sight ranges of these rifles are respec- 
tively 130, 160, 150, 130, and 120 yards. Double and 
single Express rifles of *303 bore With 26-inch barrels are 
also made. The rifle trial of 1883 arranged at Putney 
by J. H. Walsh (“Stonehenge”), then editor of the 
Field, originally established the excellence of the principle 
of these rifles; but they have since been improved in 
rifling and mechanism. The usual modem Express rifling 
is from five to sev.en shallow grooves, the grooves and 
bands being of equal width, with a twist suited to the 
length and diameter of the bullet. 

The sights of sporting Express rifles are of some variety, 
j and are usually designed and made with more care and 
! accuracy than those of military rifles. The open V back- 
sight on an ivory pyramid with two or three leaves up to 
300 yards, and the enamelled bead foresight, are the most 
usual form. The more elaborate Lyman and Beech peep- 
sights are also popular. Solid-drawn brass cartridge-cases 
are now always used for sporting rifles, except occasionally 
for some of the larger bores, in which paper cartridges 
may be used. The peculiarity of the Express bullet is its 
hollow point to ensure the expansion of the projectile on 
impact. This diminishes its penetration, but translates its 
velocity or energy into “ shock.” The size and shape of 
the hollow in the point vary according to the purpose 
required. If greater penetration is needed, the leaden 
bullet is hardened with mercury or tin, or the military 
nickel-coated bullet is used in the small-bore rifle. Ex- 
plosive bullets filled with detonating powder were at 
one time used in Express and large-bore rifles for large 
game. The use of these bullets is now j)ractically 
abandoned, owing to their uncertainty of action and the 


^ The term “ point-blank range ** is often used in this connexioD, 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as “point-blank range,’* the 
bnllet commencing to drop immediately it leaves the muzzle of the 
rifle. The path or trajectory of the bullet if fired horizontally is 
therefore always a downward curve. The higher the muzzle velocity 
the flatter is this curve. The “fixed-sight,** or so-called “point- 
blank *’ range, is usually taken at such range and with such elevation 
as render the amount of drop of the bullet or curve of its path 
practically immaterial for sporting purposes, say a maximum of 44 
inches. At shorter range this curve would therefore take the bullet 
so much above the line of fixed-sight aim, and must where necessary 
be allowed for. 
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danger in liandling them. The use of the large four- and 
eight-bore rifle is restricted to the hunting of large and 
dangerous game. These are usually double-barrelled. 
The four -bore weighs from 14 to 18 with 20 -inch 
barrels, and fires a charge of 12 to 14 drs. of powder, 
with a spherical bullet of 1510 grains. The great 
weight of this rifle is against its general use. The 
eight-bore rifle weighs from 11^ to 15 S> with 20- to 
24 -inch barrels, with a charge of 8 to 12 drs. of powder 
with a spherical ball. These rifles are accurate and 
effective up to 120 yards. 

Book and rabbit rifles are usually single-barrel breech- 
loading rifles of from *220 to *380 bore, hammerless, 
ejectors. The range is ordinarily restricted to 200 yards. 
The combination of a rifle and shot-gun is generally used 
in countries where the kind of game to be met with is not 
known beforehand, and by emigrants who can only afford 
one gun. The weapon is double-barrelled ; the left usually 
rifled, and the right a smooth-bore. The proper propor- 
tions of bore are *450 rifle barrel and sis±een-bore short 
barrel ; or *500 rifle and twelve-bore shot. This weapon 
has many drawbacks, being too heavy for a shot-gun and 
too light for a rifle, with a bad balance. More modern 
combinations of the rifle and shot-gun are Holland's 
“ Paradox,” a smooth-bore with the last three inches of 
the barrel ratchet-rifled ; Lancaster’s “ Colindian ” twisted 
oval bore without sharp-edged grooves or ridges in the 
barrel j and Bland’s “Euoplia” with “invisible” undu- 
lating rifling, also without sharp-edged grooves or ridges. 
All these weapons fire heavy bullets more or less accurately 
up to 100 yards, are also used as shot-guns, and are 
made double or single barrelled and of various calibres, 
twelve-bore being the most common. The Morris tube 
is a small-bore nfle barrel capable of being inserted and 
used as required in a shot-gun or larger rifle. A shot-gun 
may thus be utilized as a small-bore rifle, or a large rifle 
as a saloon rifle for gallery practice. 

The modem small-bore military rifle already described, 
such as the Lee-Enfleld or the German Mauser or Austrian 
Mannlidier, now possesses all the best qualities of an 
Express sporting rifle — ^namely, accuracy, flat trajectory, 
high muzrie velocity, and long point-blank range up to 
200 yards. This weapon is also a “long-range Express,” 
and can be sighted up to 2800 yards. A sporting variety 
of the military weapon is now made, either double or 
single, *256 to *303 bore, the double-barrel with a very 
strong breech mechanism ; the weight, as desired, beyond 
The standard charge of black gunpowder is 7 In- 
grains; of cordite, 30 grains; of “rifleite,^* 38 grains. 
The muzzle velocity of the *303 bore with black powder 
is 1850 feet per second; with cordite, 2000 feet. This 
weapon is now one of the most efficient rifles for general 
game shooting. The hollow- pointed expanding bullet 
with soft lead nose is generally used in these rifles for 
ordinary sporting purposes, with the military solid metal 
cartridge-case. Some leading gunmakers make their latest 
single and double Express sporting rifles, firing nitro-powder 
cartridges, cordite, or rifloite, of from *360 to *577 bore, thus 
possessing the greater power and shock of the old eight- 
bore rifle firing black powder, combined with niuch of the 
handiness, long range, and flat trajectory of the smaller- 
bore smokeless Express rifle. The automatic principle, 
by which the firing of each cartridge loads the next and 
^cks the weapon, has not yet been applied to rifles, 
hut is applied to, some pistols and carbines, such as 
the Mauser. (h. s.-k.) 

, Rl«a, one of the chief seaports of Bussia, at the 
head of the gulf of same name, in the government 
of Livonia. Its population, which was 180,936 in 1891, 
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had increased to 281,884 in 1897, so that it now ranks 
sixth in the empire in order of population ; 47 per cent, 
of the inhabitants are Germans, 25 per cent. Eussians, 
and 23 per cent. Letts, with a small admixture of 
Esthonians, Jews, &c. The city has now a polytechnic, 
five gymnasia, several technical and theological middle 
schools, a pilot and navigation school, and a number of 
primary institutions, with about 20,000 pupils of both 
sexes. Industrial activity has also developed, and there 
are now 275 factories (mainly railway- carriage works, 
works for the manufacture of machinery, oil mills, and 
breweries), giving employment to 30,000 workmen, and 
showing yearly returns of 60,000,000 roubles. No less 
than 33 newspapers (18 in German) are published, and 
there are 43 public libraries. Having direct railway 
communication with all the fertile parts of southern and 
south-eastern Eiissia, Eiga has become the second port 
for foreign trade on the Baltic, ranking next after St 
Petersburg. The chief exports are grain, flax, seed, eggs, 
butter, hemp, and timber, while the imports, which have 
rapidly increased, are chiefly colonial and manufactured 
goods. The port, which freezes on an average for 127 
days every year, was visited in 1899 by 1236 ships, of 
which only 253 were under the Enssian flag. The larger 
ships cannot reach Eiga, and consequently are unloaded 
at Ust Dvinsk (formerly Diinaburg). By no means all 
the trade with the interior is commanded by the railways ; 
no inconsiderable portion of the goods is carried by water. 
Every year about 28,000 tons are shipped to the town from 
the basin of the Dnieper, 60,000 tons from the basin of 
the Duna, and 89,000 tons from the other river basins 
— ^in all, 167,000 tons per annum. 

Rimbaud, Jean Arthur (1854 - 1891), 

French poet and adventurer, was bom at Oharleville, 
in the Ardennes, on 20th October 1854, the second son of 
a captain in the French army, who in 1860 abandoned 
his and family. From early childliood Arthur 

Eimbaud, who was severely brought up by his mother, 
displayed rich intellectual gifts and a sullen, violent 
temperament. He began to write when he was ten, and 
some of the poems which now appear in his works belong 
to his fifteenth year. Before he was sixteen, in consequence 
of a violent quarrel with his mother, the boy escaped from 
Oharleville with a packet of his verse, was arrested as a 
vagabond, and for a fortnight was locked up in the Mazas 
prison, Paris. A few days after being taken homo, Eimbaud 
escaped again, into Belgium, where he lived for some time 
as a tramp, almost starved, but writing verses with feverish 
assiduity. A curious letter of this period exists, in which 
Eimbaud says that all recent French poetry, except certain 
pieces of Verlaine, absolutely “disgusts” him, and in 
which he announces his intention of creating a new thing 
in verse. In February 1871 he left his mother for a 
third time, and made his way to Paris, where he knew 
no one, and whence, after very nearly dying of hunger 
and exposure, he begged his way back to Oharleville. 
There he wrote in the same year the extraordinary poem 
of Ze Bateau Ivre, which is now hailed as the pioneer 
of the entire “symbolist” or “decadent” movement in 
French literature, in all its forms. He sent it to 
Verlaine, who encouraged the boy of seventeen (whom 
he supposed to be a man of thirty) to come again to 
Paris. Eimbaud spent from October 1871 to July 1872 
in the capital, partly with Verlaine, partly as the guest 
of Theodore de Banville, and served in the army of the 
Commune. With Verlaine he travelled for thirteen 
months, after the fall of the Commune, through England 
and Belgium, where in 1873 he published the only work 
which he ever printed, Une Baieon en Bnfer^ in prose ; in 
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this he gives an allegorical account of his extravagant 
relations with Verlaine, which ended at Brussels by a 
double attempt of the latter to murder his young com- 
panion. On the second occasion Bimbaud was dangerously 
wounded by Verlaine’s revolver, and the elder poet was 
imprisoned at Mons for two years. Meanwhile Bimbaud, 
deeply disillusioned, determined to abandon Europe and 
literature, and he ceased at the age of nineteen to write 
poetry. He settled for a while at Stuttgart, studying 
German, and in 1875 he disappeared. He set out on 
foot for Italy, and after extraordinary adventures found 
employment as a day-labourer in the docks at Leghorn. 
Beturning to Paris, he obtained a little money from his 
mother, and then definitely vanished. ' For sixteen years 
nothing whatever was heard of him, but it is now known 
that he embarked as a Dutch soldier for the Sunda Isles, 
and presently deserting, fled to Sumatra and then to 
Java, where he lived for some time in the forest. Betum- 
ing to Europe, after a vagabond life in every capital, he 
obtained in 1880 some menial employment in the quarries 
of Cyprus, and then worked his way to Aden and up 
into Abyssinia, where he was one of the pioneers of 
European commercial adventure. Here he settled, at 
Harrar, as a trader in cofibe and perfumes, to which he 
afterwards added gold and ivory; for the next eleven 
years, during which he led many commercial expeditions 
into unknown parts of northern Africa, Shoa and Harrar 
were his headquarters, and he lived almost entirely with 
the natives, and as one of themselves. From 1888 to 
1891, having prospered greatly as a merchant, he became 
a sort of semi-independent chieftain, intriguing for France, 
just outside the borders of civilization- From documents 
which were first produced in 1902, it appears that from 
1883 to 1889 Bimbaud was in close relations with the 
Bas Makonnon and with Menelek, then only king of 
Shoa. At the death of the Negus John, in 1888, he was 
concerned in the formation of the empire of Ethiopia. 
From this time Bimbaud had a palace in the town of 
Harrar, and intrigued with the French Government in 
favour of Menelek and against Italy. Meanwhile, in 1886, 
believing Bimbaud to bo dead, Verlaine had published his 
poems, under the title of ies Illuminations, and they 
had created a groat sensation in Paris. But the author, 
in his Abyssinian hut of palm-leaves, was, and remained, 
quite unconscious of the fact. In March 1891 a tumour 
in his knee obliged Bimbaud to leave Harrar and go to 
Europe for surgical advice. He reached Marseilles, but 
the case was hopeless ; the leg had to be amputated, and 
Bimbaud died there in hospital on the 10th of November 
1891, The poems of Bimbaud all belong to his earliest 
youth. Their violent originality, the influence which they 
have exercised upon younger writers, the tumultuous 
existence of their author, and the strange veil of mystery 
which still hangs over his character and adventures, have 
given to Bimbaud a remarkable fascination. His life has 
been written by M. Pateme Berrichon (1898), and valu- 
able reminiscences by his sister, Mile Isabella Bimbaud., 
His CEvAjres were collected in 1898 by MM. Berrichon 
and Delahaye, and in 1901 his statue was unveiled at 
Charleville. (e. a.) 

RImlnl, a town and bishop’s see of the province of 
Forli, Emilia, Italy, on the Adriatic coast, 69 miles south- 
east of Bologna by rail. Among the buildings may be 
mentioned an archseological museum, a bronze statue of 
Pope Paul Y., and a technical school (1882). Bimini 
attracts numerous visitors for the sea-bathing it oflers 
at Porta Marina; it also has mineral springs. Various 
industries are carried on — ironworks and foundries, sulphur 
furnaces, silk-mills, rope-walks, match factories, bridk-works, 
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flour-mills, and furniture shops. Population (1881), 19,158 ; 
(1899), about 21,000. 

RiObamba, or Biobamba Nxtova, chief town of 
the province of Chimborazo, Ecuador, Central America, 
situated on a high plateau, on the San Juan river, an 
affluent of the Chambo, 100 miles south-south-west of 
Quito, and 22 north-west of Chimborazo. It has manu- 
factures of woollens and sacking. The plain to the south 
was the scene of a great battle with the Indians during 
the conquest, and in the vicinity are remains of an Inca 
palace. Population, 12,000. 

Rio de Janeiro, capital and principal commercial 
centre of Brazil. The principal part covers an area of about 
two square kilometres, bounded on the S. by the Morros 
Castello and S. Antonio, and on the N. by S. Bento and 
Concei§ao. This section is divided into regular squares by 
narrow streets ; in the principal ones are tramway lines, 
some horse lines, others electric. The length of these 
lines in the city limits is about 177 miles. The city has 
been spreading along the shores of the bay to the north 
and far back over ihe hills behind it, so that it now ex- 
tends over a distance of 18 miles. The number of the 
buildings is estimated at 50,000. The former imperial 
palace of Boa Vista is now the National Museum. The 
present Government Palace is in the populous district of 
Cattele. Bio is one of the most unhealthy and, until 
almost the end of the 19 th century, one of the most 
insanitary cities of Brazil, yellow fever being endemic. 
Tuberculosis and smallpox also make constant ravages. 
The mortality in 1896 was : pernicious abscesses, 766 ; 
yellow fever, 2919; other fevers, 1403; smallpox, 258; 
other diseases, 14,144. In 1898 the number of cases of 
yellow fever in Bio was 1177, deaths 1094 ; and of small- 
pox, 204, deaths 66. In 1899 there were 928 cases of 
yellow fever, and 720 deaths; in 1900 there were 2726 
deaths from tuberculosis, 631 from smallpox, 344 from 
yellow fever, and 292 from bubonic plague, which made 
its first appearance there that year. Bio de Janeiro con- 
stitutes a separate political and admiidstrative division, 
called the Federal District. It is governed by a mayor 
appointed by the president of the Eepublic, and has a 
municipal council elected by the people. The district is 
divided into 20 urban circumscriptions and 8 suburban 
ones. In 1890 the population of the Federal district was 
674,972, and for 1900 was reported as 779,000. The 
receipts of the Federal District for 1898 were estimated 
at 17,656,436 mfireis, and the expenditure at 15,826,270. 
Bio is the principal port of shipment in Brazil for coffee ; 
in 1896, 2,784,958 bags (60 kil.) were exported; in 1897, 
4,066,734 bags; in 1898, 3,441,166 bags; in 1899, 
3,504,708 bags; and in 1900, 2,658,990 bags. The 
average value in 1898 was about 31s. 6d. per bag. The 
total exports of all kinds were valued at i66, 7 50,000 in 
1900, of which ^65, 670,000 was for coffee, ^6482, 000 for 
gold, JB161,000 for manganese, and e£149,000 for hides. 
The principal imports are wheat, flour, coal, wines, cottons 
and textiles, machinery, &c. But the import trade has 
declined: £12,631,000 in 1898; £11,468,000 in 1899; 
£9,462,000 in 1900. The greater part of the immigra- 
tion to Brazil passes through the port; in 1896 there were 
100,647 immigrants ; and in 1898-99, 27,650 were reported 
landed at Bio. The movement of aU shipping engaged in 
foreign trade during the years 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 
and 1900 was : entered in 1896, 1535 vessels, of 2,469,628 
tons; cleared, 1404 vessels, of 2,283,499 tons: entered 
in 1897, 1274 vessels, of 2,146,864 tons; cleared, 1220 
vessel^ of 2,044,858 tons; in 1898, 1218 vessels, of 
2,069,161 tons, entered, and 1130 vessels, of 1,957,712 
tons, cleared; in 1899, 1077 vessels, of 1,916,936 tons. 
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entered, and 1019 vessels, of 1,853,707 tons, cleared; in 
1900, 843 vessels, of 1,522,754 tons, entered, and 790 
vessels, of 1,407,122 tons, cleared. In the above the 
entries of British shipping in 1898 were 552 vessels, of 
1,030,149 tons; in 1899, 482 vessels of 936,393 tons; 
and in 1900, 385 vessels of 791,250 tons. 

Rio de j£ineirO, an Atlantic state of Brazil, be- 
tween 20“ 50' and 23“ 19' S. and 41“ 01' and 44“ 52' W. 
Area, 26,634 square miles. Population in 1890, 1,227,575 
(exclusive of the city of Bio de Janeiro, which constitutes 
the Neutral Federal District or Distrito Federal). It is 
bounded on the N. by Minas Geraes, on the W. by Sao 
Paulo, on the S. and E. by the Atlantic. The capital, 
Nictheroy, on the Bay of Guanabara (or Bio), has 36,000 
inhabitants. Amongst other towns may be named Bio 
Bonito (2 1, 000), Campos (20,000), Itaborahy (18, 200), Barra 
Mansa (12,200), Parahyba do Sul, Paraty, Pirahy, Bezende 
(16,000), S.Pidelis (14,500), Petropolis (12,200), Cabo Trio, 
Valenza, Carmo, Marica. The state is well supplied with 
railways. The principal agricultural product is coffee, 
the exports in 1900 amounting to 87,105,716 kilograms. 

Rio do Oro, a Spanish colony on the north-west 
coast of Africa. ' It is situated about the middle of that 
part of the Sahara coast which Spain considers her own by 
right of occupation and exploration, between 23“ 35' and 
23^“ 55' N. The peninsula of Bio de Oro is united to 
the mainland by a sandy isthmus, and its length is 23 
miles, and its breadth 1 J to 2 miles, on an average about 
20 feet above the sea-leveL The bay between peninsula 
and mainland is 22 miles long, 5 broad, navigable over 
two-thirds of its extent, and with good anchorage in most 
of the channel, but the bar at its mouth is not always 
easy to pass in rough weather. The peninsula has very 
sparse vegetation, except in its southernmost part near Cape 
Durnford. There is an island in the bay, Isla Herne. 

The climate is generally temperate, and not unhealthy except in 
the autumn. Esparto grass and manzanilla are grown in many 
places, but European plants are not easily acclimatized. On the 
peninsula and on the coast itself there are many hares, wolves, 
foxes, hyenas, gazelles, lizards, pelicans, and large crows. The 
natives of the coast are Arab tribes, a cross of Berbers and negroes, 
Mussulmans, very poorty clad, who rear cattle, sheep, camels, and 
have but few horses. They are very suspicious and treacherous in 
their intercourse with the Spaniards. 

In 1884 the Hispano- African Company built a factory 7 miles 
from Cape Durnford, but in the following year it was pillaged and 
burnt hy the natives. The Hispano-African Company for a while 
renewed its trade with the natives, but finally ceded its rights 
to the Transatlantic Company of Barcelona. War vessels from 
the Canary Isles visit Bio de Oro several times in the year, to 
carry reliefs' provisions, and war stores. 

The best works of reference on Rio de Oro are those of Bonelli, 
who founded the Nation in 1884, the articles of Francisco Quiroga 
and Costa and Lorenzo Rubio in vols. i. and ii. of the Hevista de 
Qeographia, Costa thinks Rio de Oro is the Ciranis of Herodotus. 

Rio QrsmdOi one of the longest and most eccentric 
of the North American rivers. It is nearly 1800 miles 
from its source, in the Bocky Mountains of southern 
Colorado, to its mouth, on the Gulf of Mexico. Although 
navigable only in its lower 100 miles, normally without 
running water for vast stretches, and extending for almost 
its entire course through deserts, it has had a dominating 
influence over the cultural and political conditions of the 
vast country which it threads. For nearly 1000 miles 
it forms the natural and political boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. Below El Paso and along 
the Lower Bio Grande the course often shifts, thereby 
causing international complications. Historically the Bio 
Grande is interesting from its connexion with the early 
Spanish explorations of the 16th century. It presents 
many features of a complex physiographic type, being in 
portions a river of the Bocky Mountains, of the interior 


deserts, and of the Atlantic Coastal Plain. It also pre- 
sents a complicated geological history, including the union 
of what were originally several streams. The different 
parts were given three distinct names by the Mexican 
inhabitants. The upper stretch, of some 500 miles, flow- 
ing southward from Colorado through New Mexico into 
Texas, was called the Bio del Norte. Except a small 
portion of the head-waters, this section is an intermittent 
stream, flowing sluggishly through the interior deserts of 
the Cordilleran region. Its bed above and below El Paso 
is at times dry. In May and June the sun melts the 
accumulated winter snows of the Colorado Bockies and 
floods the dry bed, the water from which the inhabitants 
turn upon their fields. A few miles below Presidio del 
Norte, Texas, the river enters a series of vast caiions 
cutting across range after range of the eastern line of the 
American Cordilleras, seeking an outlet .from the basin 
deserts to the Atlantic coastal plain. This stretch, extend- 
ing to the mouth of DeviTs river, is 400 miles long, and 
is known as the Bio Bravo. In this portion of its 
course the river makes an angle, changing its course from 
south-west to north-east, and is popularly known as the 
Big Bend. Just above Del Bio the Bio Bravo emerges 
upon the broad coastal plain of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
now becomes the Bio Grande. 

The Rio Grande, as a whole, attracts almost no lateral drain- 
age except in the upper 300 miles of its course. In passing 
through the greater part of New Mexico and Texas it is constantly 
fed only by the Conolias and Pecos, which bring their permanent 
waters from distant countries. Its flow is continuous from its 
source to about the 35th parallel in New Mexico ; thonce to 
Presidio, Texas, it is inteiTupted. In this stretch the run-off 
aggregates far more than that of all the other portions combined. 
Even this normal run-off progressively decreases down stream 
(three years’ observations) from 11 ‘63 second feet at Del Norte, 
Colorado, to ‘64 second feet at San Marcial, 500 miles below 
El Paso. At Presidio the flow first becomes continuous and 
copious, through the accession of the waters of the Conchas river 
of Chihuahua. In the Big Bend its volume is enhanced by co])ious 
subterranean springs breaking forth in its bod. The inflow of the 
Pecos largely increases tlie volume of the Lower Rio Grande. From 
below the mouth of the Pecos the river has no largo tsontributing 
laterals. Below Presidio there are two seasons of overflow — in May 
or Jime, from the melting of the snows, and in August, from the 
tropical rains near the sources of the Conchas in Mexico. Altlio\igh 
the United States Goveimment has made many observations upon 
the flow of the Upper Rio Grande north of El Paso, none is recorded 
of the stream below that point. Of the two ilowiiig tributaries, 
the Rio Grande and the Pecos, cither might bo c«>]isi(l(!i-<*(l the 
mother stream or head- water continuation of the Lower Rio Grande, 
as much as the Rio del Norte, now so considered. The Rio 
Conchas rises in the mountains of Chihuahua and flows almost 
due northward into tho Bio Grande. The Pecos is almost cciual 
to the Upper Rio Grande in length, and, so far as constant volume 
is concerned, a lai’ger stream. Like the Rio Grande, it receives its 
waters from the ranges of the Rocky Mountains in northern New 
Mexico. It is also reinforced by numerous streams from the 
Sacramento Mountains. 

Rio Grande do NortCf an Atlantic state of 
Brazil, the extreme castei'n jjart of the republic, with 
Cape St Boque as its most easterly port, situated between 
4“ 54' and 6“ 28' S. and 34“ 52' and 37“ 48' W. Area, 
22,195 square miles. Population in 1873, 233,979; and 
in 1890, 313,979. It is bounded on the N. by tho state 
of Cear4 and the Atlantic Ocean, on the W. by CearA, on 
the S. by Parahyba, and on the E. by the Atlantic. Tho 
capital, Natal, which is also the iirincifial port of the state, 
has a population of 46,000, Mossoro has 3000, OearA*^ 
Mirim 4000, and Macao 5000. 

Rio Gra.nde do 8ul, or SXo Pbdeo do Rio 
Grande do Sul, a state of Brazil between 27“ 05' and 
33“ 45' S. and 49“ 32' and 57“ 20' W. Area, 91,336 
square miles. Population in 1872, 434,816; in 1890, 
880,878; and in 1900, 968,231. It is bounded on the 

by S. Catharina, on the W. by the Argentine Republic 
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and Uruguay, on the E. by the Atlantic, and on the S. j 
by Uruguay. The capital, Porto Alegre, has a popula- ! 
tion of nearly 100,000, of whom 10,000 are Germans. 
Between 1886 and 1894, 75,766 immigrants entered the 
state, principally Germans, Italians, and Poles. Other j 
towns include Pelotas (30,000), Alegrete (12,000), Jaguarao 
(8000), Eio Grande, Bag4, Oagapava, Eio Pardo, S. Jose 
do Norte. There are 670 miles of railway in operation, 
and other lines are in process of construction. There are 
numerous prosperous German colonies, and their number 
and importance are constantly increasing. The oldest, 
S. Leopoldo, was founded in 1824. 

Rloja^ La^ a province in the west of the Argentine 
Republic, bounded on the N. by Catamarca, on the E. 
by Catamarca and Cordoba, on the S. by San Luis, and 
on the W. by San Juan and Chile. Official area at 
the census of 1895, 34,546 square miles. Population in 
1895, 69,502. The capital. La Rioja, had a population in 
1895 of 5931. The gold, silver, and copper mines near 
Pamatina and Chilecito constitute the principal sources 
of wealth of the province. The province is divided into 
eighteen departments. In 1895 there were 6446 farms, 
and 40,920 acres planted in cereals. 

Rio NegffOi a territory of the Argentine Republic, 
bounded on the N. by the territory of Pampa, from which 
it is separated by the Rio Colorado, on the S. by Chubut, 
on the E. by the Atlantic, and on the W. by Neuquen 
and Chile. Official area at the census of 1895, 75,924 
square miles ; population, 9241. The capital is Viedma, on 
the right bank of the Rio Negro, 20 miles from its mouth. 
The territory is divided into seven departments.^ In 1895 
there were 82,050 head of cattle, 1,009,777 head of 
sheep, and 35,599 horses in the territory, and only 1168 
acres planted in cereals. 

Riot , — The criminal law as to riot has not been 
modified since 1885, but the materials for ascertaining the 
duties of justicevS, the police, ordinary citizens, and soldiers, 
with respect to the suppression of riots have been increased 
by the publication in the New Series of State Trials of 
the full reports of the prosecution of tho mayor of Bristol 
for dereliction of duty in suppressing tho Bristol riots of 
1831, and a number of other leading cases on riotj and 
Lord Bowen and his fellow-commissioners in the report on 
the Peatherstone riots (ParL Paper, 1893-94, c, 7234) have 
dealt with tho duty of soldiers called in to suppress riots. 
The substance of their views is as follows ; — 

By the law of England every one is bound to aid in the 
suppression of riotous assemblages. The degree of force, however, 
which may be lawfully employed in their suppression depends on 
the nature of oacli riot, for the force used must always be moderated 
and proportioned to the circumstances of tho case and to the end 
to be attained. The taking of life can only bo justified by tho 
necessity for protecting persons or property against various forms 
of violent crime, or by the necessity of dispersing a liotous crowd 
which is dangerous unless dispersed, or in the case of persons whose 
conduct has become felonious through disobedience to the provisions 
of the Biot Act, and who resist the attempt to disperse or apprehend 
them. The necessary prevention of such outrage on person or 
property justifies the guardians of the peace in the employment 
against a crowd of even deadly weapons. Officers and soldiers are 
under no special privileges and subject to no special responsibilities 
as regards the principle of the law. A soldier for the purpose of 
establishing civil order is only a citizen armed in a particular 
manner. He cannot because he is a soldier be exonerated if with- 
out necessity he takes human life. The duty of magistrates and 
peace officers to summon or abstain from summoning the assistance 
of the milita^ depends in like manner on the necessities of the 
case. A soldier can act only by using his arms. The weapons he 
carries are deadly. They cannot be employed at all without danger 
to life or limb", and in those days of improved rifies and perfected 
^munition without some risk of danger to distant and possibly 
innocent bystanders. To call for assistance against rioter^ from 
those who can interfere only under suoh grave conditions ought, of 
course, to be the last expedient of the civil authorities. But when 
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the call for help is made and a necessity for assistance from the 
military has arisen, to refuse such assistance is in law a mis- 
demeanour. The whole action of the military when once called in 
ought from first to last to be based on the principle of doing, and 
doing without fear, that which is absolutely necessary to prevent 
serious crime, and of exercising care and. skill with regard to what 
is done- No set of rules exists which governs every instance or 
defines beforehand any contingency that may arise. The presence 
of a magistrate is not essential, but is usual, and of the highest value 
to aid the commander of the troops by local knowledge. But his 
presence or absence has no legal eifect on the duties or responsibilities 
of the military to use their arms when it becomes necessary to do 
so, and without recklessness or negligence and with reasonable care 
and caution ; and where they have so acted the killing of a rioter 
is justifiable homicide, and the killing of an innocent bystander is 
homicide by misadventure. It is not usual to resort to extremities 
with rioters until after reading the proclamation under 1 Geo. I. ; 
but this preliminary is by no means a condition precedent to the 
exercise of the common-law powers of suppressing riots. 

The Crown cannot charge upon the local rates the expense 
of maintaining soldiers c^led into a district by the magis- 
trates to suppress riots (i?. v. Glamorgan Comay Council^ 
L.R. 1899, 2 Q.B. 536), but the cost of extra police called 
in for the like purpose falls on the local rates. The old 
exceptional civil remedy against the inhabitants of a 
hundred in which damage to private property was done by 
rioters was abolished in 1886. When the Piccadilly riots 
occurred in that year no one knew that the injured shops 
were in the hundred of Ossulston, and difficulties arose 
in applying the old procedure. So a statute was passed 
(49 Viet. c. 11) for a special settlement of the claims, 
and the old statutes were repealed and replaced by the 
Riot Damage Act, 1886. Under this Act compensation is 
payable where rioters have injured or destroyed houses, 
shops, buildings, fixed or movable machinery, and appliances 
prepared or used for or in connexion with manufactures or 
agriculture, or for mines or quarries, or vessels stranded or 
in distress (see Wreck), or have injured, stolen, or destroyed 
property in houses, shops, or buildings. The compensation 
is payable out of the police rate for the district in which the 
damage is done; or if it was done afloat, for the district near- 
est to the scene of action. The claim is made on the police 
authority for the district. The time and form for making 
claims and the mode of fixing the amount of comjpeusation 
is regulated by rules made by the Home Secretary on 30th 
June 1894 (Stat. R. and O. 1894, No. 636). In adjusting 
the amount regard is had to the conduct of the claimant, 
•viz., as to precautions taken by him, his share, if any, in the 
riol^ or provocation offered to the rioters. Failure to carry 
out a programme for athletic sports has been held to debar a 
claimant for damage done by a riot among the disappointed 
spectators who had paid to see the sports. The claimant 
must give credit for insurance money, or any other com- 
pensation received in respect of the damage ; but the 
insurers or persons who paid such compensation may file a 
claim against the police-rate for the amount paid by them. 
Persons dissatisfied with the award of the police authority 
may sue fot the recovery of their claim subject to a liability 
to pay aR the costs if they do not get judgment for more 
than the amount awarded. The action, li it is not for more 
than jBIOO, is to be brought in the county court. In Scot- 
land there is also a civil remedy against the county or 
borough in which a riot takes place in respect of damage 
done by the rioters to houses, churches, buildings, and 
ships, and buildings or engines used in trade or manu- 
facture. The remedy is given by a series of statutes : 1 
Geo. L St. 2, c. 6, § 9 ; 52 Geo. HI. c. 130, §§ 3, 4 ; 56 Geo. 
III. c. 126, § 2 ; 57 Geo. III. c. 19, § 38, and 67 and 58 
Viet. c. 60, § 615. The procedure for its enforcement is now 
regulated by 3 Geo. IV. c. 33, and amending statutes. The 
county or borough authorities may adjust claims without 
litigation, and pay them out of tiie general assessments. 
In Iceland the civil remedy against the county or borough 
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for malicioiis injury to property, real or personal, including 
ships in distress and their cargo, is wider than in England 
or Scotland, but it includes malicious injury by rioters 
where the injury is a crime within the Malicious Damage 
Act of 1861. Claims are now dealt with in the civil bill 
court, and not as formerly by the grand jury and judge of 
assize (61 and 62 Tict. c. 37, § 5). (w. r. c.) 

Ripon, Georfife Frederick Samuel 

Robinson, 1st Marquis op (1827 ), British 

statesman, only son of the 1st earl of Eipon and his wife 
Lady Sarah, daughter of the 4th earl of Buckingham- 
shire, was born in London, 24th October 1827. He 
began his political life as attachi to a special mission to 
Brussels in 1849. Under his courtesy title of Viscount 
Goderich he was returned to the House of Commons for 
Hull in 1852 as an advanced Liberal In 1853 he was 
elected for Huddersfield, and in 1857 for the West Hiding 
of Yorkshire. In January 1859 he succeeded to his 
father’s title, and in November of the same year to that 
of Ms uncle, Earl de Grey. A few months after entering 
the Upper House he was appointed under-secretary for 
war, and in February 1861 under- secretary for India. 
Upon the death of Sir George Comewall Lewis in April 
1863, he became secretary for war, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. In 1866 he was appointed Secretary of state 
for India. On the advent of the Gladstone Administra- 
tion in December 1868, Lord Eipon was appointed lord 
president of the Council, and held that office until within 
a few months of the fall of the Government in 1873, 
when he resigned on purely private grounds. In 1869 he 
was created a Knight of the Garter. In 1871 Lord Eipon 
was appointed chairman of the High Joint-Commission 
on the Alabama claims, wMch arranged the Treaty of 
Washington. In recognition of his services he was 
elevated to a marquisate. In 1874 he became a convert 
to Eoman Catholicism, and tMs involved his resignation 
of the office of grand master of the English Freemasons. 
On the return of Mr Gladstone to power in 1880 Lord 
Bipon was appointed Viceroy of Inffia, the appointment 
exciting a storm of controversy, meetings of protest 
being held in Exeter Hall and elsewhere, the marquis 
being the first Eoman Catholic to hold the viceregal 
office. An account of his viceroyalty will be found in 
the article Iistdia: History, The new Viceroy was called 
upon to decide grave questions between the native popu- 
lation and the resident British, and he resolved upon a 
liberal policy towards the former. He extended the rights 
of the natives, and in certain directions curtailed the 
privileges of Europeans. Several of the Viceroy’s measures, 
notably the Ubert Bill of 1883 — ^the object of which was 
to subject Europeans to trial by native magistrates in 
certain cases — irritated the Anglo-Indian population, and 
the measure was fiercely assailed. There probably never 
was a Viceroy so unpopular among Anglo-Indians or so 
popular with the natives. On Lord Eipon’s departure 
from India in Hovember 1884 there were extraordinary 
manif estations in his favour on the part of the Hindoo 
population of Bengal and Bombay, and more than 
a ^ous^d addresses were presented to Mm, On his 
arrival in England the marquis delivered a number of 
vigorous speeches in defence of his administration. In 
1886 he became first lord of the Admiralty in the 
third Gladstone Ministry; and on the return of the 
Liberals to power in 1892, he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary, which post he continued to hold until the 
resignation of the Government in 1896. For many 
years Lord Eipon was president of the Yorkshire College 
of Science at Leeds, and chairman of the West Biding 
County Council ® I 
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Riporiy a cathedral city and municipal borough, York- 
shire, England, West Hiding, in the Eipon parliamentary 
division, 22 miles north-west of York by rail. A new 
cemetery, completed in 1894, has one chapel available 
for all denominations. In the same year new premises 
were erected for the Mechanics’ Institution, in which a 
continuation evening school and technical classes are 
held. A clock tower was presented as a memorial of 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and a church institute 
was erected in 1900. There is a somewhat extensive trade 
in varnish, and its manufactures of saddle-trees, leather, &c., 
are in high repute. Population of the municipal borough 
(1881), 7390; (1891) (altered area), 7826; (1901), 8225. 

RipOStOy a seaport town of the province of Catania, 
Sicily, Italy, 19 miles north by east of Catania, on the east 
coast railway to Messina. It is one of the principal wine- 
exporting places in the island. In 1897 the port was 
cleared by 758 vessels of 365,116 tons. It has several 
cooperages. Population (1899), about 9000. 

Ristitch, Jova.n (1831-1899), Servian statesman, 
was born at Eragujevats in 1831. He was educated at 
Belgrade, Heidelberg, Berlin, and Paris. After failing to 
obtain a professorship in the High School of Belgrade, 
he was appointed in 1861 Servian dii)lomatic agent at 
Constantinople. His reputation was enhanced by the 
series of negotiations wMch ended in the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops from the Servian fortresses in 1867. On his 
return from Constantinople he was ofiered a ministerial 
post by Prince Michael, who described him as “his right 
arm,” but declined office, being oiiposed to the reactionary 
methods adopted by the Prince’s Governmont. He had 
already become the recognized leader of the Liberal party. 
After the assassination of Prince Michael in 1868, he was 
nominated member of the Council of Eogency, and on tho 
2nd January 1869 the first Servian Constitution, which 
was mainly his creation, was promulgated. When Prince 
Milan attained his majority in 1872, Elstitoh became 
foreign minister; a few months later ho was aiJi)ointod 
prime minister, but resigned in tho following autumn 
(1893). He again became prime minister in April 1876, 
and conducted the two wars against Turkey (July 1876- 
March 1877 and December 1877-March 1878). At tlxe 
Congress of Berlin he laboured with some success to 
obtain greater advantages for Servia than had boon 
accorded to her by tho treaty of San Stofano, Tho 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, however, disappointed 
the Servians, owing to the obstacles now raised to tho 
realization of the national programme ; tho Kistitch 
Government became unpopular, and resigned in 1880. In 
1887 King Milan (who had assumed tho royal title in 
1882), alarmed at the threatening attitude of tho Eadical 
party, recalled Eistitch to power at tho head of a 
coalition cabinet ; a new Constitution was granted in 
1888, and in the following year the king abdicated in 
favour of Ms son, Prince Alexander. Eistitch now became 
head of a Council of Eegency, entrusted with power during 
the minority of the young king, and a Eadical ministry 
was formed. In 1892, however, Eistitch transferred the 
government to the Liberal party, with which he had always 
been connected. This step and tlie subsequent conduct 
of the Liberal politicians caused serious discontent in the 
country. On the 1st (13th) April 1893 King Alexander, 
by a successful stratagem, imprisoned the regents and 
ministers in the palace, and, declaring himself of age, 
recalled Ihe Eadicals to office. Eistitch now retired into 
private life. He died at Belgrade on 4th September 
18-99, Though cautious and deliberate by temperament, he 
was a man of strong will and firm character. He was the 
author of two published works : The Hostemal BMAom 
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of Servia from 18Jf8 to 1867 (Belgrade, 1887) and A Diplo- 
mdtic History of Servia (Belgrade, 1896). (j. d. b.) 

Ritschl, Albrecht (1822-1889), German theo- 
logian, was born at Breslau, 21st March 1822. He studied 
at Bonn and at Halle. At the latter place he came under 
. Hegelian influences through the teaching of Schaller and 
lErdmann. In 1845 he was entirely captivated by the 
Tubingen school. This did not last long with how- 
•ever, for his most important work on the Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church' in its second edition (1857) entire 
■emancipation from Baur's method. He was professor of 
theology at Bonn and Gottingen, his Addresses on Religion 
delivered at the latter, university showing the impression 
made upon his mind by his enthusiastic studies of Kant 
-and Schleiermacher. Finally, in 1864 came the influence 
•of Lotze. He wrote a large work, Rechtfertigung und 
Yersbhnung (“Justification and Reconciliation”), published 
•during the years 1870-74, and in 1880-86 a History of 
Pietmi, His system of theology is contained in the 
former. He died at Gottingen 28th March 1889. 

Ritschl claims to carry on the work' of Luther and 
Schleiermacher, especially in ridding faith of the tyraimy 
•of scholastic philosoiJhy. His system shows the influence 
•of Kant’s destructive criticism of the claims of Pure 
Reason, recognition of the value of morally conditioned 
knowledge, and doctrine of the kingdom of ends; of 
Schleiermacher’s historical treatment of Christianity, 
regulative use of the idea of religious fellowship, emphasis 
•on the importance of religious feeling; and of Lotze’s theory 
•of knowledge and treatment of personality. Ritschl’s work 
made a profound impression on German thought and 
,gave a new confidence to German theology, while at 
the same time it provoked a storm of hostile criticism : 
his school has grown with remarkable rapidity. This is 
perhai)s mainly due to the bold religious positivism with 
which he assumes that spiritual experience is real and that 
faith has not only a legitimate but even a paramount claim 
to provide the highest interpretation of the world. The 
life of trust in God is a fact, not so much to be explained 
as to explain everything else. No “theoretic” knowledge 
. can exhaust its meaning : none can assail it. It is the 
highest and richest experience of man : there is no alter- 
native but to take it as the fixed point from which all 
•else is to bo regarded. But Ritschl’s standpoint is not 
‘that of the individual subject. The objective ground on 
which he bases his system is the religious experience of 
-the Christian community. He starts from the point of 
'view of a member of that believing society which refers its 
•existence to the historical revelation of Jesus Christ, 
Founder and Redeemer. The “immediate object of 
theological knowledge is the faith of the community,” and 
from this positive religious datum theology constructs a 
“total view of the world and human life.” Thus the 
•essence of Ritschl’s work is systematic theology. He does 
not attempt to prove his data, but accepts their reality as 
if they were matter for natural science. Nor does he 
painfully work up to his master-category, for it is given in 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ revealed to the community. 
That God is love and that the purpose of His love is the 
moral organization of humanity in the “Kingdom of God” 
■—this idea, with its immense range of application — ^is 
implied in Ritschl’s initial datum. 

From this vantage-ground Ritsohl critioizea the use of Ariatotel- 
ianiam and speculative philosophy in scholastic and Protestant 
theology. He holds that such philosophy is too shallow for* 
theology. Hegelianism attempts to Bq[ueoze all life into the 
categones of logic : Aristotelianism deals with ** things in general" 
■and ignores the radical distinction between nature ana spirit, 
Neither of them is ‘'vital " enough to sound the depths of religious 
'7^* Neither oonoeives “God" os correlative to human “trust” 
•(cf. Theologie md Meta^ysile, esp. p. 8 f.). But Ritschl's recoil 


carries him so far that he is left alone with merely “ practical ” 
experience. “Faith” knows God in His active relation to the 
“Idngdom,” but not at all as “self-existent.” 

His limitation of theological knowledge to the hounds of human 
need naight, if logically pressed, run perilously near phenomenalism ; 
and his epistemology (“we only know things in their activities”) 
does not cover this weakness. In seeking ultimate reality in tlie 
circle of “ active conscious sensation, ” he rules out all ‘ ‘ metaphysic. ” 
Indeed, much that is part of normal Christian faith — e.y., the 
Eternity of the Son — is passed over as heyond the range of his 
method. Eitechrs theory of “value-judgments” {Werthurtheile) 
illustrates this form of agnosticism. Religious judgments of value 
determine objects according to their bearing on our moral and 
spiritual welfare. They imply a lively sense of radical human 
need. This sort of knowledge stands quite apart from that pro- 
duced by ‘ ‘ theoretic ” and ‘ ‘ disinterested ” judgments. The former 
moves in a world of “values,” and judges things as they are 
related to our “fimdamental self-feeling. ” The latter moves in 
a world of cause and effect. {H.B, Eitschl appears to confine 
Metaphysic to the category of Causality.) If this only meant that 
value-judgments are necessary for determining the relative value of 
given objects — e.gr., that, supposing the historical work of Christ to 
be a fact, we must be conscious of the need of redemption before w© 
can ^preeiate the meaning of that work — then Eitschl’s theoiy 
would he a welcome reassertion of an old but neglected truth. 
But the theory as formulated has such grave ambiguities, that his 
theology, which, as we have seen, is whmly based on uncompromis- 
ing religious realism, has actually been charged with individualistic 
subjectivism. • If Eitschl had clearly shoum that judgments of 
value enfold and transform other types of knowledge, just as the 
“spiritual man” includes and transfigures but does not annihilate 
the ‘‘natural man,” then within the compass of this spiritually- 
conditioned knowledge all other knowledge would he seen to have 
a function and a home. The theory of value-judgments is part 
too of his ultra -practical tendency: both “metaphysic” and 
‘ ‘ mysticism ” are ruthlessly condemned Faith-knowledge appears 
to be wrenched from its bearings and suspended in mid-ocean. 
Eitschl has no catholic medium in which spiritual and theoretic 
truths can be reconciled and harmonized. Perhaps if he had lived 
to see the progress of will-psychology he might have welcomed the 
hope of a more spiritual philosophy. 

A few instances will illustrate (1) Eitschl's positive systematic 
theology, which takes for panted the data of Christian experience 
in the community and of historical revelation, working them up by 
the thoroughgoing teleological application of the conception of the 
Kingdom of God ; (2) his repudiation of all “metaphysic " ; (3) his 
elimination from faith of all that does not seem to bear on practical 
needs. The conception of God as Father is given to the community 
in Eevelation. He must be regarded in His active relationship to 
the “kingdom,” as spiritual personality revealed in Miritual pur- 
posiveness. His “ Love ” is His will as directed towards the realiza- 
tion of His purpose in the kingdom. His “ Eighteousness " is His 
fidelity to tliis purpose. With God as “First Cause” or “Moral 
Legislator ” theology has no concern ; nor is it interested in the 
“speculative” problems indicated by the traditional doctrine of 
the Trinity. ‘Natural theology ” has no value save where it leans 
on faith. Again, Christ has for the religious life of the community 
the unique value of Founder and Eeaeemer. He is the perfect 
Eevelation of God and the Exemplar of true religion. His work in 
founding the kingdom was a personal vocation, the spirit of wMch 
He communicates to believers, “tlius, as exalted king,” sustaining 
the life of His kingdom. His Eesuxrection is a necessary port of 
Christian belief (Ecke, pp. 198-199). “Divinity” is a predicate 
applied by faith to Jesus in His founding and redeeming activity. 
We note here that though Eitschl gives Jesus a unique and un- 
approachable position in His active relation to the l^gdom, he 
declines to rise above this relative teaching. The “Two Natmre” 
roblem and the eternal relation of the Son to the Father have no 
earing on experience, and therefore stand outside the range of 
theology. 

Once more, in the doctrine of sin and redemption, the goveming 
idea is God’s fatherly purpose for His family. Sin is th^e oontra- 
diotion of that puimose, and guilt is alienation from the family. 
Eedemption, justification, regeneratipn, adoption, forgiveness, 
reconciliation all mean the same thing — ^the restoration of the 
broken family relationship. All depends on the Mediation of 
Christ) who maintained the filial relationship even to His death, 
and communicates it to the brotherhood of believers. Everything 
is defined by the idea of the family. The whole apparatus of 
“forensic” ideas (law, punishment, satisfaction, &;c.) is summarily 
rejected as foreign to God’s purpose of love. Eitschl is so faithful 
to the standpoint of the religious community, that ho has nothing 
definite to say on many inevitable questions, such as the relation 
of God to pagan races. His school, in which Herrmau, Kaftan, 
Hamack are the chief names, diverges from his tesohing in many 
directions; Kaftan appreciates the mystical side of religion, 
Hamack’s criticism is very different from Eitschl’s arbitrary 
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Tlioy ar© united on the value of faith-knowledge as 
opposed to “metaphysic.” 

TiTt-f.-r attt -r.tp.. — A. Ritsohl, Die GliristZkTiie Lelirevon der 
IteMfertigung uTid Vcrsbhnung, 3rd edition, 1889 ; UntcrT^c/U 
in der Christlichen Lchre (veiy many edition) ; and Theologie 
%%d Metaphysik, 2nd edition, 1887, give his mam position. Many 
historical and other -works besides. — G. Ecke, Die tlieolog^l^ 
Schule A. RUsefiVs und die cvangelisclie Kirchs der Gcgmwarty 
James Oer, TTie Ritschlian Theology md tlm E'oangelieal Faith, 

1898, London; and A. E. Garvib, The Ritschlian Theology, 

1899, Edinburgh, in both of -wdiich the bibliography of the 

movement is given. The German li-fceratiiro on the subject is -very 
large. (^- ^•) 

Riukiu. See Luchit. 

Riva^ a fortified district town near tbe Italian frontier 
in Tirol, Austria. It is a lake port and steamship station 
at the northern extremity of the Lago di Garda. There 
are t-wo forts on the Monte Brione a little over a mile 
north-east of the town, and the old castle of La Bocca 
was reconstructed and extended in accordance with modern 
requirements in 1850. The Minorite Church (1603), with 
altar pictures by Guido Beni and other 
Italian painters, is much frequented as 
a place of pilgrimage. In addition to its 
transit trade and the entertainment of visi- 
tors, the principal resources of the town are 
the manufacture of paper, iron wares, and 
pottery, the cultivation of the silk-worm 
and the olive tree, and a considerable 
commerce in timber, planks, and coal. Biva 
is connected with the Ledro valley by a 
picturesque road, which passes in a series 
of tunnels and galleries along the rocky 
and precipitous west shore of the lake. 

Population (1890), 6480; (1900), 7550. 

Riva.rolO| a town of the province of 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy, in the Oreo valley, 

25 miles north of Turin by rail. It is a seat 
of cotton manufacture, and bicycles are also 
made and cocoons produced. The town 
stands picturesquely, and is sometimes 
called “Little Turin.” Population (1899), 
about 7000. 


with a rapid flow and inadequate depth, bring down so 
much detritus in flood-time as to preclude their improve- 
ment by canalization, the systematic regulation of the l)ed 
and banks has to be undertaken to increase the navigable 
depth. 

The Eh6ne belo-w Lyons, -which has an average fall of 1 in 
2080 and a maximum fall in some places of 1 in 250, ami brings- 
down large quantities of shingle and gravel, is a notable instance 
of the latter class of rivers, whoso navigable depth at a lo-vv stago 
has been increased to a moderate extent by regulation works. 
These works, carried out between Lyons and the St Louis Canal 
close to the mouth of the river, a distance ot 201 miles, were 
commenced in 1878, considerably modified after ISS-J, and com- 
pleted for the most part by 1894, when consolidation works chielly 
remained to be gradually executed. The expenditure at tliat period 
reached about £1,463,000 for the regulation works aloni^, or 
£7276 per mile, which may eventually be raised to £8000 per 
mile by the time the works are completely finished.*-* Tl:o 
works consist of (1) dykes across secondary and old channels, lt> 
close them and prevent their reopening during Hoods, when tlii> 
main channel fomerly tended to wander, and to concent ratii tlio 
low- water flow in a single fixed channel (Eig. 2) ; ^2) longitudinal 
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River EnsTineerinff.— Since the 
article in the JSncyclopcBdia JBritanmea on 
River Engineering^ was written in 1884, several 
interesting works have been carried out or completed, 
exhibiting distinct progress in the improvement of rivers, 
and in some instances constituting novel undertakings; 
while some matters relating to the natural condition of 
rivers and their improvement, not included in the original 
article, require to be considered, in order to complete the 
review of the subject. 

Improvement above the Tidal Limit 

When large rivers with a fairly good and regular flow 
at their low stage need only a moderate increase in depth 
at certain places to afford tbe requisite waterway for local 
inland navigation, the necessary improvement can often be 
effected by contracting the low-water channel with longi- 
tudinal and cross dykes, thereby promoting scour and in- 
creasing the depth. Of this the Rhine, the BhOne, the Hbe, 
the Niemen, and some rivers in North America furnish 
examples. These works leave the capacity of the river for 
discharging floods unaffected, or sometimes slightly im- 
proved, for the increase of the discharge in the deepened 
channel fully compensates for any obstruction the dykes 
may offer in the outer flood-channeL In rivers, also, which, 


PiQfiu 1 ami 2.— HoKUlatlon WorkB, Rlvor 

dykes for protecting and oiising the concave curve's of the biinkH in 
tho bonds, which, biung extended somewhat inlo the ohannol 
to reduce the curvature, are connected at the back to the 
banks by cross dykes to provont tho current during floods 
from forming a ohauuel behind them (Fig. 1) $ (3) dipphig erosa 
dykes projecting downwards into tho water from the Isinks, or in 
front of the longitudinal dykes, to cotuwmtrate the How of the 
river at a low stage and inercaso its do]fth, and pointUig some- 
what up-stream so as to direct tho water paHsing aesross them 
into the central channel (Figs. 1 and 2) ; and, lastly , (4) sub- 
merged dykes, the tops of which are kept well heUiw tho re- 
quired navigable depth, placed a(«roKS the deep pcKils found 
below shoals in tho centre of tho channel. These arrest fs^our 
in the hollows, and by moderately raisixtg the waUT-ltTvel 
up-stream, owing to their chocking the flow through the- 
deep pools, improve tho d<tpth over the shoals alx»v«» thvm, 
and: adjust slightly tho irregularities in tho surface fall of tho 
river, which is naturally rapid ovor the shoals and small over tha 
deep portions (Fig, I), The minimum depth in tho navigablo 
channel of the river, at its lowest stage, was increoiierl by the 
regulation works from 1 foot inches in 1873, to 2 feet 11 1 
inches in 1884, and 4 feet li inohes in 1893 ; and it is autioipatea 
that on the dnal completion of the works, a depth of about o feet 
will be attained, amounting to a gain of 8| feet of water at tho 
lowest water -leveL Before the oommencMsment of the works, 
navigation on the RhCne below Lyons was impracth ablo for 
three months in the year, diflicult during four month s, und f'ONy 
for the remaining five months ; whereas xutw, navigation is only 
liable to be inh^rruptod during a fortnight, is diifltMilt for aiiotht r 


^ Fhuiydopoedia Rritannica, 9th edition, voL xx, pp. 671-581, and 
Plate T. 


® Sixth htterntUioml Mand Kavigattm Congreati^ Tim Haguev 
1894, “Regulation of Rivers at l^ow Water,” 11. Utrailon, 
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fortnight, and is easy for fully -laden vessels during eleven months 
in the year. 

The success of regulation works depends largely upon the degree 
of uniformity in the flow of a river, and especially on the volume 
of the minimum discharge and its duration ; and consequently, 
these works are best suited for the lower portions of large rivers| 
where the regularity of flow attains a maximum, and are not 
adapted for rivers with a very variable discharge. Thus the 
RhCne, in spite of its considerable fall, possesses capabilities for 
regulation in respect of its flow ; for its minimum discharge just 
below the confluence of the Sa6ne at Lyons is four times that of 
the Seine at Paris. The volume of its flow exhibits a greater 
regularity than many rivers of similar size, owing to the flow of 
the main river being regulated by passing through the Lake of 
Geneva, and the occurrence of the floods of some of its tributaries 
at different periods of the year. Thus the floods of the Sa6ne 
which rises in the Vosges, occur in the winter ^ 

months ; while the Arve, the Ain, and the Isere, 
coming from the Alps, are subject to floods in 
the summer from the melting of the snow and 
glaciers. Regulation works possess the merit 
of leaving a river entirely open for naviga- 
tion, while increasing the depth and rendering Mainz. 
the passage of vessels easier round the flat- f ” 

tened bends ; but, on the other hand, they only 
slightly modify the velocity of the downward 
flow, which continues to be a serious hindrance 
to the up-stream traffic in a river with a rapid 
current like the RhOne. 

Dredging with bucket -ladder dredgers fur- 
nishes a well-known method of gradually improv- 
ing and maintaining the depth of navigable 
„ - . rivers over long distances ; and sand -pump dredgers 

- }ia,ve been employed with success, for many years 

past, in gradually lowering the bars of sand obstructing the 
entrance channels of some of the North Sea ports. The greatly 
increased efficiency, however, of the powerful sand- pump dredgers 
constructed within the last few years, especially when provided 
with cutters, and still more recently with water-jet agitators, 
has, since 1896, enabled the Mississippi River Commission to 
cut temporary channels rapidly through the shifting sand-bars 
which impede the navigation of the Lower Mississippi at its low 
stags, and thereby to increase the available navigable depth of 
the river during the low-water season. Centrifugal pumps on 
the dredger draw up sand mixed with water through the suction 
pipes lowered down from the dredger on to the sandbank, the 
amount of sand thus removed from the bar being 
much increased by churning up the sand by large 
revolving stool cutters at the orifices of the 
pipes, or still more effectually by jets of water 
forcibly ejected through pipes against the sand- 
bank by centrifugal pumps, since the cutters are 
liable to jam on encountering debris embedded 
in the bar. The sand thus pumped up is dis- 
charged, through floating pipes, some distance off 
into deep water on the down-stream side of the cut. 

Four of these sand -pump dredgers, work- 
ing on different sections of the Mississippi 
below Cairo in the autumn of 1897, provided 
a navigable depth of from 6 to 9 feet over fourteen bars during 
the low • water season ; and the two newest dredgers were 
able to raise, on the average, 1523 cubic yards and 1850 cubic 
yards of sand respectively per hour, discharging it to a distance 
of about 1000 feet.^ The dredgers start work if possible at the 
beginning of September, to prepare the channels across the bars 
beforehand, the lowest stej^e of tne river being reached at the end 
of October or early in November. A channel which has been 
opened out maintains its depth fairly well for a certain time ; but 
the dredgers are kept constantly ready, during the low stage, to 
clear away any obstructions which may make their appearance. 
Two additional dredgers have been since built ; and it is antici- 
pated that these six dredgers, with a seventh about to be con- 
structed, will bo able to make and maintain, each autumn, a 
navigable depth of 9 feet at the lowest stage over all the bars 
below Cairo, for a width of 250 feet ; so that this depth will bo 
always available for navigation, except when the river is closed 
by ice. 

Canalization, in converting a river into a succession of nearly 
level reaches resembling a canal, hinders navigation by the 
introduction of looks, which occupy time to pass 
through ; and the discharge of the river is also im- 
pededT by the weirs needed to maintain the requisite 
depth of water in the dry season. Canalization, however, pro- 


vides a more assured navigable depth at the low stage of the- 
river than regulation works, especially when the low- water dis- 
charge is liable to become small ; and it also generally secures a. 
greater depth, which can often be increased to a moderate extent 
without difficulty or great expense. Moreover, in spite of delays 
in the passage of vessels through the locks, canalization is 
decidedly advantageous for the up-stream traffic, owing to the 
reduction in the velocity of the descending current by the weirs, 
except during high floods ; and it is also safer for the down- stream 
traffic with rivers having a somewhat rapid current and a winding- 
course. The time occupied in locking vessels can be much reduced 
by furnishing the locks with large culverts at the sides for rapidly 
filling and emptying the lock-chamber, and by adding an inter- 
mediate pair of gates, or a small lock, for accelerating the 
passage of the smaller vessels ; while by placing the locks in a 
side cut, and erecting movable weirs w'hich can be removed from. 
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Fig. 3,— Canalization of the Main. 

the channel when the river rises in flood-time, the safety of the 
navigation is ensured, and the river channel is left as unimpeded 
as possible for the discharge of floods. 

One of the most successful and recent of these works is tho 
canalization of the river Main, by the construction of five weirs 
and locks between Frankfort and the junction of the river with 
the Rhine opposite Mainz, a distance of about 22 miles, iu 1883- 
1886,® and the enlargement of the locks and the provision of an in- 
creased depth a few years subsequently. The regulation of the' 
river Main below Frankfort by longitudinal and cross dykes, 
previously carried out, had only secured a navigable depth of 3 feet 
at the low stage of the river ; so that the traffic on the river had 
to be conducted by small barges, and, just before the commence- 
ment of the works, amounted to only about 12,000 tons a year.. 
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Fig. 4.— Lock and Weir on the Main. 
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^ lUport of Hu Chitf of Mngvneers, 1898, Part v. Appendix xx., 
** Report of tlie Mississippi River Commission/' pp. 8139 and 3162, 
and plates 4 to 11, and 30 to 88. 


The five xnovable weirs across the river, with locks in side cuts, 
on the left bank (two with lifts of 8 feet 10 inches, and three 
with lifts of 5 feet 11 inches, giving an average rise from the- 
Rhine to Frankfort of 85 feet 5 Inches at a low stage), increased 
the navigable depth to 6^ feet at the lowest water-level (Fig. 3) 
and the trafiic consequently rose to about 300,000 tons in 1887, 
in spite of the competition of two railways connecting Frank- 
fort with the Rhine valley, one on each side of the Main. The 
general arrangement of the weirs and locks is indicated by a 
plan of the works highest up the river, 2 miles below Frankfort, 

f iven on Fig. 4. The original looks were made 279 feet long 
etween the gates, and 34^ feet wide, in order to be able to> 
receive the steamboats navigating the Rhine, 246 feet long and 
32^- feet broad, partially loaded^; and their sills were placed 8^ 
feet below the water-level retained by the weirs, to allow for a 
further deepening of the river. The principal weir, stretching 


; nearly across the river, is a needle weir 3 of 
improved type in each case, divided by masonry piers into two to- 
four bays, one of the openings in each weir, from 154 to 193 feet, 
wide, serving as the navigable pass for vessels in flood-time with 
its sill 10^ feet below the water-level retained by the weirs. A 
timber pass has been fonned alongside the right bank at each 
weir, by a long embankment in the river shutting off a channel 

® *'Die Canalisirung des Main von Frankfurt a. M. bis zum Rhein,*’' 
E. Cuno and P. Gutzmer, Zeitschrift f\Lr Bauweaen, 1888, p. 19, and 
plates 14 to 17. 

3 KncydopcBoUa BritannAca, 9th edition, p. 574, and Plate V. Fig. 3^ 
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“with a bottom width of 39 i feet. This is closed at its upper end 



fchannel, and raised again against the full force of the current, by 
adjusting the water-pressure in the drum, below the sill, on the 
under paddle by means of sluice-ways in the river pier of the drum 
weir. These works were carried out by the State at a total cost 
•of £275,000 ; and no tolls are charged for vessels passing through 
the locks. A haven has been formed above the weir near Frank- 
fort, by an embankment in the river, about 580 yards in length, 
parallel to the right bank and raised above flood-level, as a refuge, 
for vessels in winter from floods and floating ice. This also 
serves in ordinary times for commercial purposes, direct communi- 
. cation with the upper river being provided by an opening at the 
upper end, which is closed by a pair of gates when necessary (Fig. 4). 

The great increase in traffic resulting from the above canaliza- 
tion led to a decision in 1889 to enlarge each of the five locks 
von the Main, below Frankfort, sufficiently to admit six of the 
largest barges navigating the Rhine with their tug^ at one time. 
A third pair of gates was erected in the out, 820 feet below the 
lower gates of the original look ; and the navigable depth was 
increased to 8i feet by dred^ng the bed of the river towards the 
upper end of each reach. This additional depth has enabled the 
river to be navigated by the large Rhine steamboats when fully 
loaded with 1300 tons of cargo, and drawing 7-J feet. The river 
traffic, which was 9,388,640 ton-miles in 1887, rose to 22,543,700 
ton-miles in 1892, and reached 36,630,830 ton-miles in 1898. 

An entirely novel type of frame weir was completed on the 
Lower Seine in September 1885 at Poses, and a second one about 
„ - . 25 miles higher up a year or two later. In all the pre- 

® vious frame weirs, closed with square spars (needles), 

* rolling-up curtains, or panels, erected across French 
.and American rivers, and also in the needle weirs on the river 
Main, the frames which are hinged on the apron of the weir in a 
low, and carry a foot-bridge, are laid flat on the bod of the river 
in flood-time, each partially resting upon the frame previously 
lowered. They are therefore exposed during the winter months 
to the action of the flooded river, and the detritus it carries down. 
At Poses and Port Mort, on tlxe contrary, the frames are sus- 
pended vertically from a wide overhead foot-bridge, and rest at 
their lower ends against a sill in the bed of the river ; while the 
weirs are closed by hinged curtains, let down and rolled up again 
by aid of a winch travelling on a small foot-bridge formed by a 
.series of brackets hinged to the back of each frame (Fig. 6).® The 
weir is opened by rolling up the curtains, and raising the hinged 
frames one by one into a horizontal position by chains from the 
•overhead bridge, so that all the movable parts of the weir are 
.raised out of the water in flood-time, quite secure from injury, 

SECTION OP WEIR. 


to be made high enough for the raised frames underneath thorn to 
leave a clear headway for vessels of 17 J feet above tlio highest 
navigable water-level (Fig. 5). The merits of this typo of weir 
consist in its ease of working, the security of the movable ])arts, 
and its applicability to high weirs ; but the high wide piers and 
the broad foot-bridges necessarily make the system costly. 

The drum weirs across the timber passes in the river Main are 
an extension to deeper channels of the system adopted originally 
for the shallow portions of the weirs across the river hlarno, the 
depth of water retained by the upper paddle of the Main wiurs 
being 5 feet 7 inches, as compared with 3 feet 7 inches at the 
Marne weirs, and the radius of the drum 6 feet 11 inches in place 
of 4 feet 3 inches. The most notable example, however, of this 
type is the drum weir, erected at about tlio same ])eriod as the 
Main weirs, across the navigable pass of the weir constructed lor 
canalizing the river Spree at Charlottenburg.'* The iijqn*r paddle 
of this weir, 39i feet wide, retains a depth of feet of wat(‘r 
above it ; and the drum in which its lower paddle revolves, on a 





ELEVATION. 
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Iffjo. 6,— lilftlug Frame Weir, Foses, River Seine, 

iiind yet ready to be lowered for closing the weir at any time. The 
foot-bridges across the shallow openings have only to bo placed at 
.a sufficient height for the raised frames underneath them to bo 
well above the highest flood-level ; but the foot-bridges across the 
navigable passes, of which there arc two at Poses, lOCi feet in 
width, and five at Port Mort, each about 99 feet wide, have hod 


1 JEncydopcedia BrUawm^a^ 9th edition, p. 575, and Plato V. Fig. 7. 
® “The River Seine,” L, F. Venion-Harcourt, /Toe. InsL c/jE, 
wol. Izxxiv. pp. 234 and 236, aud plate 3. 
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Fio. C,— Drum Wolr, CharlollMiibuivt, Uivi-r Spn'r, 

liorizoiital axis coTnmon to the two puddlos, in opening ♦■iiid idosing 
the weir, has a radius of lOj feet. (Fig. 6). A hridg** resting nn 
the abutment of the right bank, and <m tlm river pier of’ tbe dntm 
weir, spans the opening vltmcd bv tin* wrir, and 
airords a headway for vcssnls of Oi 'btl*- f.nr 1 
feet for nearly th(^ whole enlib di.i..- high 
ilooddevel, which is about 6 fmd liigln*r tbun 
11u» normal water- level rctaiin-d Iiy tin- widr. 
The great value of this 1yj»o i i the 

and ranidity with widnh' tlio weir i*i imt only 
lowrn-u, but also raised against 11 m ry strong 
current, remdering it pocudi.uiy sidlablo for 
regulating tlio di.clmr‘:.' iit a Mvir, and lor ron* 
trolling iiaHHCH which may huvo to ho frvi|itoidtv 
and quickly opened am! eiosed. It 
however, the sorious drawhark <tf the largf* coit 
involved in the cotiHlnietion of the drum, wlibdi, 
irrespet^tlvidy of its foumlatiourt, has to beeamr-d 
down dec{a^r hedow tht? sill of the weir tbait the 
height of the nctnal wedr formetl hy the uiuht 
paddle. It can therefore !?»- i.idv iviib 

a<l vantage where ease aud ni-idry ..f 
are so essential that the eost ih quite a M'eoiiitary 
oouHlderatiom Aocordiugly, thmigh ilrum weir* 
were first constructert on the river Msrim between 
1857 and 1867, to provhlc a nmvahle erest lui 
the top of cloven Muhmergid solid weir#*, the 
Bystein wiuv not cateuditfi until rmieh later to 
the closing of under ttumewhat eB:ventlonal 
comUtiouB in Gonftauy. 

. ^ A modification, however* of tin? drum weir for 

forming a xnovahlo oront, 7 fret high, i>ii the t**T* -.f , *•.*. i ... :» 
resting upon pile*, and ralBcd llj feet-do-.c i^i- p,.i .u r <• 
rivttr,atribuwyofthe eonie- ;bin ith r r lu 

Tinu ItAfivk ... I .... .. I*.. II r 


has boon experfmenlHl on with a ridl'..ix.'d omd* !, •*.! t ' :)i 
of construct ion.^ Tine weir tuirfsis the river, fittjtiinfo,; th»* b»*'J 

* “Die Stauaulftge in der Hpive liel t'liiuloneioeu//* K, 
Zt^hriftf^T lUiumiftm, 1880, p. :i8«. ami plat-'i lit iOid Ui*. 

Jifpartof t/ui Chief tf JEn(finiv.r.t, 1SU7, vi. Apt^eudiii 
* Report of the Missouri Uiver Commi < pp, 3P!f I 310 ; 
and 1898, Part vi, AiqwutUx VY, pi». 3171 and a:* Pi and pkito. 
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close alongside the left bank, consists of ten bays, each 75 feet in 
width, separated by masonry piers containing the slnice-ways for 
connecting the drums with the upper or lower pool. The movable 
^portion of the weir, extending along the crest of each bay, is 
" formed by a sector of a circle, subtending an angle of 67^“, encased 
all round with close planking, and strengthened internally by iron 
framing. The sector, which revolves on a horizontal axis along 
the crest of the solid weir, forms the upper 7 feet of the weir when 
raised, and, when lowered, fills the drum at the 
back of the solid weir, which has a radius of 
nearly 9 feet, and is encased in close planking. 

A triangular space is left between the underside 
of the lowered sector and the down-stream verti- 
cal face of the concrete weir, through which the 
water-pressure, developed on opening communi- 
cation with the upper pool, raises the sector and 
closes the weir. The completion of the weir was 
delayed by floods in. 1900. 

The half-tide lifting-gate weir, with overhead 
foot-bridge, erected across the river Thames at 
ni ^ Richmond in 1891-94, may be quite 
• Ricbmona fairly regarded as a ty^e of mov- 
able weir, as the weirs with frames 
suspended from an overhead foot-bridge at Poses 
and Port Mort on the Seine. In both cases the 
overhead bridge forms a necessary fixed adjunct 
for operating the weir ; the river piers carrying 
the foot-bridge are inevitable obstructions in 
the channel in flood -time, though of no great importance ; 
and all the movable parts can, in each case, be readily removed 
from the river, so as to leave the channel unobstructed, with 
the exception of the piers, and secure the parts themselves 


each pier against a vertical row of free rollers suspended by the- 
loop of a chain attached at one end to the pier and at the other- 
enef to the gate, whereby the friction due to the water-pressure 
against one side of the gate is much reduced. The raising of the 


f ate, weighing 32 tons, is further considerably facilitated by its 
eiug counterpoised by weights above (Fig. 8). The discharge of 
the fresh- water flow of the river, during the lower half of the tide, 
is provided for by slightly raising the gates above their sills pro* 






Pig. 7 -lifting-gate "Weir and Foot-bridge at Richmond, Surrey. 


from injury during 
indeed, between the 
on the other hand. 


the descent of floods. The openings, 
)iers are wider at the Seine weirs; but. 


opened and closed. 


ae piers are wiaer at tne oeine weirs ; out, 
the Richmond weir is much more ramdly 
It was erected to retain the river at nalf- 



PiG. 8.— Mechanism of Xifblng-gate, BichinoncL 


tide level between 
Richmond and the 
tidal limit at Ted- 
)n, so that the 

S itlv mud-banks 
had become 
exposed at low tide, 
owing to the consider- 
able lowering of the 
low-water level result- 
ing from the removal 
of obstruotions and 
dredging in the chan- 
nel Delow, may be 
always covered with 
water, without ab - 
stracting the whole 
of the tidal flow and 
ebb between Richmond 
and Teddin^on from 
the river below. The 
lifting -gates fonning 


the weir are 12 feet high, and close the three central spans, each 
66 feet in width, of the arched double foot-bridge, when the river 
falls below half-tide level on the down-stream side of the weir (Figs. 
7, 8, and 9).^ The gate, when being lifted, slides in a recess in 


Pig. 9.— Plan of Worlss at Richmond, Surrey 

portionately to the volume of the flow. As soon as the rising* 
tide has reached half- tide level, the gates are lifted out of the water, 
and on approaching the level of the crown of the arch, are turned 
by guides in the piers into a horizontal position between the two- 
foot-bridges, so as not to interfere with the 
view of the river through the arches. Here 
they remain till the fall of the river again to- 
half-tide level necessitates their being lowerecL 
Each gate can be fully raised in seven minutes 
by two men on the foot-bridge. The similar 
weirs erected at Belleek in 1883, and at 
Ballinasloe in 1885, for controlling the drainaga 
works above them on the rivers Erne and Suck, 
and enabling works to be carried out to facilitate' 
the discharge of floods, close four openings each, 
only 30 fee^ and 25 feet in width respectively. 
Their gates are merely raised for the passage of 
the river water ; and the head of water against 
these weirs, as in all non-tidal rivers, is ^ways 
on the up-stream side. At Richmond, however, 
thongh the head of water against which the 
much wider gates there have to be raised is 
usually considerably less than at Belleek and 
Ballinasloe, the water -pressure may be on the 
down-stream side with a rising tide. On this 
account, free roRers have had to be provided on 
both sides of the gates ; and the complete raising 
and lowering of the Richmond weir gates is a daily operatioix, 
except during floods and at night. 

^Outlets of Tidele&s Eivers. 

The sRccjess which resulted at tie Sulina mouth of the 
Danube, and at the South Pass outlet of the Mississippi, 
from the concentration of the discharge by the formation 
of parallel jetties, extending beyond these outlets towards 
their bars, which were considerably lowered by the induced 
scour over the shoals, has been previously described.® 
The period, however, which has elapsed since the jetty 
works were carried out enables a more accurate view to 
be formed of the prospects of the continuance of the im- 
proved depth over the bars in front of these outlets, and 
to determine whether an extension of the jetties is likely 
to be required in the near future, either at the navigable 
outlet of the- Danube, or the MississippL _ The prolonga- 
tion of the current of a sediment-bearing river farther out 
iato a tidelesa sea, by extending parallel jetties beyond 
its outlet, does not merely lower the b^ in front of the 
outlet by scour, but also enables the issui^ current to con- 
vey the materials with which it is charged into deeper water. 
Here the continual accumulation of deposit , takes much 
longer to rise to a sufficient height to impede navigation, 

2 BMgydvpmdAa, BritamUca, 9tli edition, voL xx. pp. 680-681, and 
Plate V. Pigs. 19 to 23. 


^ Mftgineermg, voL IxL p. 47, and plate. 
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And sometimes "brings the suspended matter 'vvithiii the 
influence of a littoral current "which occasionally flows 
Across in front of the outlet at a short distance from the 
shore. The rate of advance of a delta depends upon the 
volume and density of the materials brought down by the 
river, the depth of the sea in front of the outlet, and any 
disturbing influences which may be encountered in the sea 
outside, such as a littoral current or wave-action. 

The Sulina jetties extending the outlet of the Sulina branch of 
the Danube beyond the coast into the Black Sea, which increased 
the depth in the navigable channel over the bar from 
10 feet to 20 feet by the scour alone of the concentrated 
cun’ent, maintained this latter depth up to 1894, when 
dredging with a bucket-ladder dredger was carried out 
in the shoal parts of the channel between and beyond the jetties. 
The available depth was thus increased to 24 feet 
by the autumn of 1895, in spite of deposits 
which necessarily occurred from the alluvium 
brought down by the floods of the river. Not- 
withstanding, however, the remarkable mainten- 
ance of the depth obtained by works completed 
about 1870, and the facility with which the 
depth has been increased by dredging, a com- 
parison of the charts of 1856 and 1894 
shows that though the inevitable accumula- 
tions of deposit have npt hitherto affected the 
available depth of the navigable channel, their 
influence on the depth of the sea at some distance 
in front of the Sulina outlet is clearly manifested 
by the steady advance seawards of the 5-fathom 
line, which amounted to an average of 59 yards 
a year between 1856 and 1894.^ The shoaling, 
indeed, is somewhat slow, owing to the lightness 
of the alluvium brought down by the Danube, 
and to this alluvium being brought under the influence of a 
southerly littoral current, and it has mostly taken place in grector 
depths than the shallowest part of the navigable channel ; biit 
the deposits, which have been considerable in depths of between 
3 and 5 fathoms, will, in course of time, raise the shoals to a 
height inconvenient for navigation, and necessitate an extension 
of the jetties. Moreover, it has been calculated that the Sulina 
mouth will, in about 170 years, come within the zone of the largo 

S lits of the rapidly advancing Kilia outlets to the north of 
a. 

The parallel jetties, 1000 feet apart, extending from the outlet 
of the S^outh Pass of the Mississippi into the GuH’of [Mexico, which 
D«e<r iJicreased the maximum available depth at the outlet 
outlet of 8 ill to 31 foot in 1880, luivo not heou 

Missismiwtni maintain the stipulated depth of 26 foot, for a 

width of_2Q0 feet, and a central depth of 30 feet qiiiio 
continuously, either in the jetty channel itself, or outside to deep 
water in the gulf. Tip to the middle of 1898 there had boon a 


year there was a deficiency of depth during 133 days in the jetty 
channel, and during 4 days outside. Tlic jetty works, accordingly, 
which produced such a large increase in depth at the oxitlct of the 
South Pass, have been iinablo to maintain the dt‘j)th for twenty, 
years after their completion. The changes which have occurred at 
the outlet are indicated by the plan showiTig tlie^ lines of souikI- 
ings in front of the outlet in 1883 and 18U8 (Fig. 10) ; and by 
longitudinal sections of the jetty and outer cliaiiucls, in 1876 before 
the commencement of the jetty works, in 1880 after their comple- 
tion, and in 1898 (Fig. 11). Deposit from the river is evidently 
taking place in front of the outlet, being shown ui)ou the plan 
by the advance of the lines of sdundiugs since 1 883, and by the 
relative dcptlis on the section in 1880 and 1SS)S. The greatest 
advance occurred at the 70-feGt line of aountling.s, amounting 
to 2154 feet between 1877 and 1897, and averaging 108 feet a 
year ; whilst the 20-fect line of soundings shows the. least advance 
of 656 feet, or an average of 33 feet a year. In a fan -shaped 
area of 1;^ sc^uare miles, extending out about 6300 feet Jroni the 
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Pm. 10.— Plan of Jetties, Soutlx Pass Outlet, Mlsslseipi)! lUvw. 

deficiency of depth in the jetty channel on 309 days, and outsido 
on 44 days, during a period of about 17J years. Efforts have 
been made to secure the required depth in the jetty channel 
by narrowing the chann.el to a width of about 660 feet by inner 
jetties, with some projecting spurs offooting a further reduction in 
width of about 60 feet (Fig. 10), and also by dredging, which has, 
moreover, been employed to a small extent fordoopomngtho outer 
cMinel. In the year 1897-98 dredging was carried on during 
50 days in the jetty ohaimel, and 6 days In the channel outsldeT 
and the proper depth appears to have been maintained during the 
year, exoept for 4 days in the jetty channel ; but in the previous 

^ » “ The Sulin* Mouth of the Doanha," a H. L KUhl, /ntt, 
ax Tol. xoi. p. 329, and plates 8 and 4 ; and "TIih Sumy of tho 
IDelta of the Bannhe in 1394,” Xroo. /net, (LB. voL cxxil. pp, 830-841, 
Report Jhf qf Bngimtn, 1898, part IL appendix U 
‘•ImproTOMont of the South Pbm of th« SOttMIppl Bivor,’^ pp. 1447 
and 1451, and plates 1 and 2. » . 


cxironiitios of the jetiioH, Ukto has i»i‘cu an average reriuetiuii in 
depth all over of 17 J feet betAveen 1870 ainl 1899, tin* neerrlnm 
being slight near the j(‘tty duunnd, exeepfc nii IlnMvc.'-teni 
and greatest in the outer zone,** The outer rlmnuel 

already somewhat narrow, and is deflected to tin* east of tin* jetty 
channel ; and considering the large <|unntitie‘t of alluvium wldeli 
arc being dejiosited in the outer I’haunel iiliouf a miU' beyoml the 
jetties (Fig. 11), it seems proliiihle that tlnuigh tln^ eentnil :}t> 
feet in depth maybe maintained for soum little limn longer by 
the aid of dredging, au extiuisiou of the jetties Mill Ite ueeen. ary 
to carry a channel <»f the ri*quired deptli m;ro.h'i the bar iu jiroeess 
of formation again heyoud the onthd, * 

Oreat diflieiilties have been e.\|M lirnf d in (be atteinpN In im- 
prove the depth at the outlets of tin* two luaiu hraiiehes of the 
Volga delta, owing to the gn*at width of tlm s'lmal.-i naiteiM of 
obstructing these channels, the idullowuese id' tlie 
Caspian Sea in front of tint mouths of (he Volga, ‘ 

resulting iu the ruiad advance of the della, iuel the expoficd 
positiou of tint outlets. .Many years ago au 
/ y *’»uleavour was miulo to itn prove the cmtlct 4»f the 

i*'\ amallcr Kamysink branch, by cimi'cnlrating the 

i discliarge in emo <»f its outlet ♦doininds liy a 

if/ I / diseoutiuuouft line of fascine niattrensen 4m 4*ach 

^ * kr^ '} > Hide, ami closing the minor outlcta of this brnnoh, 

Iging to II Muall rXt' nU These 
gave little pcrnianeiit inorease 
to the dir.tMm}inuUy of the 
works, the injuries th**y «r« 
.. t expoKod to from waves and ie«, amt tho ahallow- 

tuiHH of Ihfi forcHhori* in front of the outlet, 
Hubswjuently, the larger lUkhtemir branch was 
deeiMUMsl by dredging its alioaU along a total 
length of 68 mili*H, inercaaing the avaihitdo il*.*pth at the 
ordinary water-i«V4d from about \ fr**t t*» H h-el, which Utt*-r 
depth has bmtn inaintaiurtl for xovcral years; tint a furtlnr 
increaso of even 1 foot in dopth wtmhf flrcdglng 

through 17 miloH of shoals. Airtionilngly, in oidcf u* obtain a 
deeper ohaumd than 8 feet betwoca AstrakiMiii and the Caspian, 
it IS proiHwed to rt^vort to th« Komysiak branch/ This jsis- 
Hesses an ayailiiW4i depth of H fevfc rNtdW4i,*f*n Astrakhan ami its 
bar, which is only alwut IJ miloa aorows ; ita outirt is inmjb u**»r*'r 
? 5 . P* depth iu th« Caspian than th« lUklitoiidr mttlot i and 
Its dlHchorge ueiag hm^ the adranoH of tha didU at itf4 nutkt U 
less than at the other outlet. \N i;b U ^cr. g- dj t I: , - -ibint, it 
is antieipatod that th4i depth on the Kumy.' uk b:ir • - i i 

I Heport f/the Okltf of pp- «»mI 1I<W ( and 

1000, p. m7, ml ohiirta I and 2. 

^ ** Lt*« irnihcmehtiras ilw Volga," V, E, d4» Tnnunolft IW, Vuwjfit 
JnUmatitinal d$ JSlmiffitiim /n/JriVifm 
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from 4i feet to 14 feet, and maintained ’without difficulty, so as 
to provide an available depth of 14 feet between Astrakhan and 
the sea. 

When a considerable increase in depth is required across 
the bar of one of the deltaic outlets of a tideless river, it 
must be obtained by the construction of parallel jetties 
extending out towards the bar, whereby the concentrated 
current scours a channel through the bar. A small 
additional increase in the depth of the out- 
let channel thus formed may sometimes be 
obtained, or the original depth maintained, 
by dredging across narrow shoals which 
occasion a reduction in the available depth. 

Eventually, however, the continual deposits 
of alluvium brought down by the river in 
the sea in front of the outlet will lead to 
the reappearance of the bar farther out, 
which, owing to the volume of the accre- 
tions in the sea formed by large sediment- ,ii 

bearing rivers, can only be prevented from 
impeding navigation by a prolongation of 
the jetties, resulting in the formation of a 
deep channel across the bar for another 
period. Where the sea is shallow in front 
of a' deltaic outlet, and the river current 
feeble, the conditions are not favourable for 
an improvement of depth by parallel jetties; 
but, provided the shoals obstructing the 
outlet channel are not very wide, and the 
proportion of sediment brought down not 
very great, a moderate increase in depth 
may be obtained by large and continuous 
dredging operations. 

Tht Improvement of Tidal Eivers, 

Since the size and depth of tidal rivers 
mainly depend on the volume of tidal water 
entering the river, especially when the tidal 
rise is large and the fresh-water discharge 
small, the maintenance or, where practicable, an increase of 
the tidal volume constitutes a primary consideration with 
regard to any proposed improvement works in the tidal 
]jortions of rivors. 

The tidal condition of any river is very well shown graphically, 
hy a series of simultaneous tidal lines, obtained from simul- 
taneous observations of its varying height, taken at several 
stations along the river, at suitable intervals, throughout a 
whole tide ; for when those respective sots of heists are 
plotted at their relative distances apart, and joined by lines, 
these simultaneous tidal linos represent the actual surface 
of the river at the particular times when the observations 
were made (Fig. 12). The' passage of a tide up and down 
a river is thereby clearly indicated, and any irregularities in 
the flow are manifested; while the lines enable the volume of 

f//// / / /’ 
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the tide. The full lines in the diagram show the successive 
levels of the flood tide, and the dotted lines the levels of the 
ebb tide. 

The appearance of a nearly vertical face at the upper end of 
the simultaneous lines representing an incoming tide, as visible 
(Fig. 13) to some extent opposite Moyapur, and — , 

more marked at Konnagar ana Chinsurah, indicates A 

that the flood tide encounters obstructions to its ores. 

progress along this portion of the river, leading to the formation 
of a lore. This phenomenon occurs ’W’hen the flood tide at the 
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Fio. 13. — ^Moyapur Reach, River Hugh, January 1S96. 
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tidal water entering a river to be calculated. Simultaneous 
tidal lines of the river Hflgli, derived from tidal observations 
mads throughout a spring tide during the dry season, at several 
stations along the nver, from near the mouth of the estuary 
up to Nadia, only about 5 miles below the tidal limit, a distance 
01 162 miles, are given in Fig. 12, in which the vertical scale has 
been made very much larger than the horizontal to magnify 
adequately the variations in the water-level at different periods of 


Fia. 14.^aines and Mary Reach, River Hiigli, April 1890. 

height of springs, especially when raised by a narrowing river 
and impelled by wind, in flo-wing rapidly up the channel is 
checked by shoals, till the tide rising oehind gains a sufficient 
head to overcome the frictional resistance and impel the water 
over the shoal. Under these conditions, the earliest part of the 
flood tide travels up the river like a breaking wave with an 
almost vertical face, producing on its passage an instantaneous 
reversal of the current and a sudden rise of the river. Bores of 
6 to 7 feet in height have been often observed on the Severn, the 
Seine, and the Htigli ; whilst bores of 10 to 15 feet high’ are said 
to have passed up the Amazon and the Tsientang-kiang. By 
lowering the obstructive shoals by training works or dredging, 
the passage of the flood tide is facilitated, and the bore con- 
sequently reduced in height ; and at the same time the navig- 
able channel is improved, and the tidal condition of the river 
ameliorated. 

Tidal rivers in their natural condition have a winding course, 
aocompanied by irregularities in depth ; and the gradual erosion 
of the. concave banlm at bends often effected by the ^ . 

current, which is followed by accretion in front of tbe 
convex banks, aggravates these defects. The main 
current of the river, flowing in a direct line, when not impeded 
by any obstacle, impinges against the concave bank opposing its 
course at a bend, where, being guided and deflected by this bank, 
it scours out and maintains a deep channel close alongside the 
bank. At the termination of the concavity of the bank at the end 
of the bend, the current being no longer controlled, passes in a 
straight direction diagonally across the river to tlxe following 
concave bank facing its path at the next bend. Deep channels 
are consequently always found alongside the concave banks of a 
winding river ; but the main current being perfectly free in 
crossing over from one concave bank to the next on the opposite 
side, spreads out and varies somewhat in direction, in accor^noe 
with changes in its velocity and obstacles encountered, so that its 
scouring influence becomes irregular and much reduced at the 
crossing, and the navigable channel is shallow, and liable to shift 
somewhat between the bends. 'Where scour occurs at the concave 
bank, the further deterioration of the river should be prevented 
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by protecting tbese bEinJ^s from erosion with suitable materials,^ 
or by putting out dipping cross dykes to direct the force oi 
the current away from the bank into a more central channel. 
In rivers above the tidal limit, the shoals in the channel 
between the bends can be lowered by narrowing the river at 
these places, so as to direct and concentrate the current at the 
crossing, and thereby increase its scour, and deepen the channel. 

The improvement of the navigable channel between bends in a 
tidal river is a more complicated problem, because in this case 
an adequate narrowing of the channel between tlie bends would 
check the influx of the tide ; and the flood and ebb tides, flowing 
in opposite directions, tend to follow a different course along 
opposite banks between the bends, and to form, consequently, 
two distinct channels. The main currents, accordingly, of tho 
flood and ebb are liable to act in antagonism ; and where they pass 
alongside opposite banks, the gradual erosion of both these banks 
leads to a widening of the river, and an increasing divergence of 
the channels formed by the flood and ebb currents respectively. 
The result is the growth of a central shoal between the channels 
at the crossing, which reduces the available depth for vessels 
(Figs. 13 and 14). The ebb tide and the fresh-water discharge, 
constituting the descending current, necessarily follow the same 
course as the downward current of a non-tidal river, and 
generally form the navigable channel, especially when the fresh- 
water discharge is large ; whereas the ascending flood tide takes 
a somewhat straighter course, and tends to form blind channels in 
the shoals between the bends, nearer the convex banks than the 
ebb-tide channel. Eventually, however, the^ two main currents 
of ebb and flood both come, at different points, into the deep 
channel alongside each concave bank. 

The divergent channels formed by the ebb and flood tides, in 
cases where the flood tide has the predominance during a portion 
of the year, owing to the smallness of the fresh- water discharge 
in the dry season, are very clearly exhibited on the low-water 
charts in the dry season of the two worst crossings on tho river 
Hdgli below Calcutta, given in Figs. 13 and 14.^ At the 
Moyapur crossing (Fig. 13), the main cun*ent of the ebb tide 
forms a deep channel along the concave right bank almost do-wn 
to Hiragunj Point ; and when the right bank, becoming convex, 
turns away from the direction of the ebb current, this current 
disperses, and passing over a shoal which it is no longer concen- 
trated enough to scour, it finally reaches the opposite bank near 
the centre of the bend, whence, being guided by tho concave loft 
bank, it runs in a deep channel along this bank to tho next 
change of curvature. The main flood-tide current, on the other 
hand, coming along the right bank from the bend below, after 
forming some blind channels towards this side, passes on to tho 
left bank, over a shoal projecting from tho point near the centre 
of the bend, which it follows in a deep channel to tho change of 


curvature above, where tho current is dispersed and the deep 
channel ceases. In the James and Mary roach (Fig. 14), the main 
ebb current follows the concave left bank till the curving away 
of this bank towards Htigli Point leaves the current undirected, 
which results in tho spreading out of tho current and the conse- 
quent disappearance of tho deep channel in passing on towards 
the opposite hank. The main flood-tide current runs up from below 
along the right bank opposite Hflgli Point, at right angles to the ebb- 
tide channel which it silts up more oi' less at tho extremity in the 
dry season ; and passing round the sharp concave bend of the right 
bank, it is at length dispersed on approaching Sliipgunj Point in 
the centre of the bend ; and the deep channel formed by its scour 
alongside the right bank terminates in a shoal. The extent of 
the deep ebb- and flood-tide channels, and the depth over the- 
dividing shoal, vary according to tho changes in tho relative- 
scouring power of tho ebb and flood oiUTonts at tho <liirc‘rciit 
seasons of the year, and the volume and duration of tho floods 
passing down in the rainy season ; but tbo gradual whlening of 
tho two reaches, by erosion along both banks, has le(l to a reduc- 
tion in the depth over the crossings at tho worst piudods, and to 
the appearance in the middle of tlio James and ^lary ri^ieb, sinet-. 
1865, of a sandbank which dricis at law water of spring titles in 
the dry season, and by its growth has still farther so para tod the 
ebb- and flood-tide channels. 

In winding tidal rivers, where the destu'iiding (tunvnt ])redonu- 
nates, and forms a continuous low- water clmniiel whicdi serves as. 
the navigable channel, tho diverging action of the flood tide in 
forming blind ohaniiols botwcou tho bends, may ho mitigattul hy 
widening and deepening tho obb-tido (diannol at tho plaot^ whent- 
the flood-tide ehannel divtu-gos, and on tho side to which it dtndattjs* 
In this way tho influx of tho flood tido itito tho enlarged ehbd.ida 
channel is facilitated, and its flow diverted from tho blind channola 
without impeding its progress up the river, and, et»ns(w|iiently, 
without reducing tho tidal capacity, U])oii the pn-hervatliui of 
which tho maintenance of tidal rivers largely depiuida, 

lidal rivers in troi)ical countries ai.‘o subjoot to niueh greater 
variations in their couditious of flow than thos<» in lemperatti 
regions ; for during tho rainy season the di)wuward current over- 
powers tho tidal uiflux in tho unper tidal part, tho rhu» «f tide 
at some distance from tho outlet (leing due to iho ba(*king- 

up of tho frosh-watcr disohargo, and the tb’ej^ ehannel enrri'eiHMids 
to that formed by tho current of a non-thlal rivuT. During the 
dry season, on tho contrary, the lVesh-wati‘r diNehnrg«» hi*eome'i 
so imsignifleant that the rivers depend alnawt wholly fur their 
maintonanco on tho flow and ebb of Ibusl tMe. Moreover, tliei 
frosh-wator disohargo is obliged to obtain an outlet to tin? s*’a ; 
whereas the flood tide only flows tip a river when^ s|«U"e is avail- 
able for its reception ; and tlu?re,fore for tluisi* rivers whose main- 
tonanco depends on the flood ti<le for a portion uf tho year, no 



works should be undertaken which might impede its influx, and 
every effort should be directed to facilitating its progress. The 
improvement, accordingly, of winding rivers under these con- 
ditions, such, for instance, as the Hdgli, which depends on tho 
tidal flow and ebb for its maintenance during about two-thirds of 
the year, should aim at guiding the descending current by a very 
low concave training wall, forming a somewhat projecting con- 
tinuation of the concave bank alongside which this current flows, 
into the flood-tide channel on the opposite side at a crossing, as 
proposed for lowering the shoals at Moyapur, and the James and 
Mary reach.® By this arrangement, the freshets in the rainy 
season would scour out a channel across the shoal at the crossing, 
and maintain the down- stream part of the flood -tide channel 
along the opposite bank, which they otherwise would silt up; 
and thus whilst the incoming flood tide, on the subsidence of the 
freshets, would not be impeded by the low training wall, submerged 
at, or even below, the lowest low water, on the land side of the 

^ on the River L. F. Vernon -Harcourt, Calcutta. 

1897* plan 6, fig, 3, and plan 7, fig. 2. 

“ iZwf., pp. 80 to 94, and plan 6, fig. 3, and plan 7, fig. 4. 


ebb-tido channel, it would find a continuoMs channel fireimml fur 
it by the fronhats whereby its progress up the Hvnr ^ould be 
facilitated ; and thug both tho ti<Ul oonditum and tbo navigable 
depth of tho river would bo imiu’ovwl. 

Occasionally tho systomiitio regwlation of a tidal river of nuMlfr- 
ate size has boen undorUkon between a town of iiOTKirUitoo 
its banks and its tnh» the sea or Its estuary, 
with tho object nf improviiuj its nsvignble camdlthm 
for .s«*ii-giiing vitNtfid.M. in::li*;ul of ooutlnilig t liu iiitpivn «*- 
ment works to sTwjolal obstmetlrnm iu tlui vbanm l, 
which is all that can bo attempted in large rivers. Two in- 
stanoM of the regulatiott of tidal livon*, by aul of trainhkg worka 
and dredpug, ore friraishod by the works on tike river WestT 
botwoott Bremen and Br«‘HM!rhavf'n, carrinl luil for the most part 
between 1887 and 1891, though the 4diani»«d has bikou J*wb* 
sequently lUrther deepened by drr-dging, and on the riwr 
Nmion, on a smaller soalei bctwocu BinMu and th** ^.va from 
1878 to 1891. 


The river Wewjr, draining an awra of 18, COO and 

with anavomgo thlal risit at its outlet into its i^htiiary at 
haven of nearly 11 feet, had fomierly a wry irr» gular channel, 
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obstructed in many places along the lower 31 miles by islands, 
and by shoals emerging at low water, which so impeded the 
influx of the flood tide that the tidal limit was reached at 
Bremen, 42 miles above Bremerhaveu, the available navigable 
depth up to Bremen being only 9 feet. The river has been 
trained from Bremen downwards, by 22^ miles of training walls, 
and miles of cross dykes and dams, into a single straightened 
channel increasing regularly in width seawards.^ Thus the flood 
tide is freely admitted up the river ; and uniformity of flow is 
obtained, so as to avoid the formation of shoals by a reduction 
at places in the velocity of the current (Fig. 15). The low- 
water channel was made as small as practicable consistently with 
providing for the discharge of the low-water flow, in order to 
maintain its depth and regulate its flow ; and where necessary 
it has been trained by low -water training walls of fascine 
mattresses, backed by materials dredged from the channel. The 
high-water channel has been left as large as possible, in order to 
maintain the tidal capacity, and thus by reimorcing the scour of 
the ebb to preserve the depth of the low- water channel. By these 
works, together with over 40 million cubic yards removed by 
dredging, the navigable depth up to Bremen has been increased 
to lej feet (Fig. 16), the volume of tidal water entering and 
leaving the river has been materially augmented by the lowering 
of the low- water line, the tidal limit has been extended about 


5 miles above Bremen, the discharge of floods has been acceler- 
a^d, and the liability of the river to be blocked by ice has been 
diminished owing to the increased tidal flow and ebb. The 
navigable depth is eventually to be increased to 22 feet by 
dredging. 

The river N’ervion has similarly had its channel straightened 
and deepened between Bilbao and its mouth, a distance of nearly 

8 miles, by training worka. These works have enlarged the width 
from 210 feet at Bilbao to 625 feet at the outlet (Fig. 17) ; have 
facilitated the influx of the tide, which has an average rise of 

9 feet at the mouth of the river; and have increased the 
navigable depth in the channel up to the port of Bilbao by 
about 7 feet, thereby providing a minimum depth of 12 feet at 
the lowest low waten^ 

It has previously been stated that a bar often obstructs the 
outlets of tidal rivers, because the heaping-up action of the sea, 
aided by the drift of sand and shingle along the coast . orova^ 
under the influence of the prevailing winds, tends to 
form a continuous beach across their mouth and some 
account has been ^ven of the jetties constructed at 
the outlets of certain tidal rivers for lowering their bars.^ The 
works, however, carried out for improving the outlets of the 
Weser, the Nervion, and the Mersey possess certain novel features 
rendering them worthy of notice. 



The river 'Weser on passing Bremorhaven emerges into a wide 
estuary encumbered by sandbanks rising above low water ; but 
the channel in the estuary, instead of being carried through the 
estuary between two training -walls, is guided by a single fascine 
mattress training wall forming a continuation of the loft bank of 
the river at low-water level, 3| miles long. This, with the adja- 
ceixt shore line opposite, provides an expanding outlet for the 
river through the upper part of the estuary. Secondary and side 
channels farther down the estuary have boon closed, in order to 
concentrate the scour in the main channel ; and the outlet channel 
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Fio. 17. — ^Plon of Outlet, River Norvioii 




vessels will be fully protected,® and jErom which they can pass 
into the river in perfect safety (Figs.. 17 and 18). 

The bar of the river Mersey is about 11 miles seawards of the 
actual mouth of the river at New Brighton ; and this fact, com- 
bined with the configuration of the adjacent coast and the exposure 
of the site, prevented any attempt from being made to lower 
the bar by the concentrated tidal scour which would be produced 
by carrying out longitudinal or converging solid jetties or break- 
waters from the shore to the site of the bar. ' Accordingly, up to 
1890 the Mersey bar remained in its natural condition, with a 
depth in the main channel across it of only 10 
to 11 feet at low water of spring tides, under 
ordinary conditions, thereby causing delay to 
vessels of large draught in getting up to Liver- 
pool. In 1890, however, two sand-pump dredgers 
were tried for the first time for lowering the 
bar. This system had been successfully employed 
in a considerable deepening of the approach 
channel across a sandy foreshore of the open sea, 
at Dunkirk since 1876, and at Calais since 1881, 
and had effected an increase in the depth of the 
approach to Oatend harbour from 64 feet at low 
water of spring tides in 1880 up to 204 feet in 
1884 ; whilst the dredging of Gedney’s Channel 
at the entrance to New York harbour, under- 
taken in 1885, had eventually increased the 
navigable depth from 24 feet up to 30 feet at 
low water for a width of 1000 feet. These 


is to bo further doepenod by dredging, aided, if necessary, by an 
c.xtuiiBion of the training wall (Fig. 16). 

As the outlet of the river Nervion was fully exposed to the 
waves of the Bay of Biscay, the sea had heaped up a bar across 
it, with an available depth of only 44 feet over it at the lowest 
tides. This bar has been removed by the scour of the river 
guided between two jetties carried out from the shore on each 
side of the outlet, and by the concave prolongation of the western 
jetty, aided by dredging, so that a depth of 164 lias 
secured in the outlet channel (Fig. 17). In order to prevent the 
obstruction of the improved outlet by drift during north-westerly 
storms, and to provicie a sheltered approach to the river for vessels 
on tliat very ex|)osed coast, two breakwaters are being constructed 
projooting from the coast on each side of tho mouth of the river, 
aud converging together so as to provide a harbour in which 

^ “ii’ Amelioration des Flfuves dans leur partio inaritirno, L. 
Franzius, IniarncUimttl de NavigtUion IntSrieurit, l>ari.s, 1892 ; 

aud “River, Harbour, and Canal Works in Germany,” L. Kranzins 
and G. H. de Thierry, Prue, Jnat. C.E. voL cxxxv. p. 22-1, and plate 
5, figs. 4 and 5. 

s Memorta qua d Katculo y Pro(jre8o de las obras de Tiiqfora 

de la Rio do Rilbao, 1879^91. E. de Churruco, Bilbao, 1809. 

® Eneydcq^eedia Rritannira, 9th edition, voL xx. pp. 576-676. 

^ Jlnd, p. 677, and plate 6. 


sand-pump dredgers, which were able to raise and load them- 
selves with 500 tons of sand in between 20 minutes and 1 hour, 
according to the conditions, increased the minimum depth In the 
channel across the Mersey bar from 11 feet in 1890 to 18 feet at low 
water of spring tides by the beginning of 1892 ; but the dredging 



done by them in 1892 and 1893 only widened the channel, without 
increasing, its depth.® In 1893, however, a, large specially-built 
sand-pump dredger was set to work, with hoppers capable of 
holding 8000 tons of sand, which the sand-pump is able to fill in 

® Memoir que manifesta d Estaddy Progreso ds las obras de m^ora 
de la Rio de BiSbao^ 1879-91. B. de Churruoa, Bilbao, .1899. 

® "Dred^ng Operations on the Mersey Bar,*'' A. G. Lyster, Inter- 
national Maritime Confess, London, 1893, Proa, of Ssc Uqti I, p. 5p. 

S. vm. — 33 
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between "half and three-quarters of an hour and a second similar 
dredger was added in 1895, to aid or replace the first in the event 
of a breakdown, though work is generally carried on in the bar 
channel with only one of the dredgers. By means of this increase 
of the dredging plant, the depth in the bar channel was increased 
in two years, by the middle of 1895, from a minimum of 18 feet 
to 23 feet, and from an average of 20 J feet to feet over a width 
of 1500 feet®; and these depths were further increased by the 
middle of 1899 to a minimum of 27 feet, and an average of 28 feet 
for the same width, by the removal, since 1890, of over 41 million 
tons of sand from the bar and inner shoals, 29 million tons of 
which were raised in the last four years of the period.® Those 
dredging operations have enabled vessels of large draught to cross 
the bar at any state of the tide. A greater depth of channel could 
be obtained if necessary, though it would involve the removal of 
an increasing amount of sand for each increment of depth gained. 
The deepening of the bar channel has caused an additional volume 
of tidal water to be drawn into it from other outlets in the estuary, 
which will assist in maintaining the channel ; but dredging will 
always be necessary to preserve the depth attained. 

Working models and experimental channels have been 
occasionally employed for investigating the movements of 
water, and their effects on an unstable bed. 


Probably the first model exhibiting the ebb and flow of 
tide in an estuary was the one made of the inner Mersey 
„ - - estuary ‘in 1885, with the object of indicating that 

Deriments slight regulation in places of the Cheshire 
^ ■ shore of the inner estuary between Euncorn and 

Eastham, proposed at that time for the Manchester ship-canal, 
and subsequently carried out closer inshore, would produce no 
appreciable effect on the tidal condition of the estuary. After 
the water-level had been raised and lowered many times in 
succession at the outer extremity of the model, producing the 
effect of a number of tides, a very fair resemblance in miniature 
to the channels and banks of the inner Mersey estuary at low 
water was obtained in the sandy bed of the model. ^ In 1886 a 
working model of the Seine from its tidal limit to the sea beyond 
its estuary was constructed, with the object of ascertaining whether 
the accretion caused by training walls in a tidal estumy encum- 
bered with sand could be reproduced in a model, and the effects, 
accordingly, of the various schemes which had been proposed for 
the prolongation of the Seine training works in its estuary could 
be determined. After various substances had been tried for 
forming the bed of the model, an extremely fine clean sand mixed 
with peat was employed. A previous condition of the Seine 
estuary, as recorded on a chart of 1834 before any training works 
had been commenced, was eventually very fairly reproduced in 
the model, in which the tidal flow and ebb, with a period of 25 
seconds and a range of 0 '71 inch, were effected by the ti 2 )ping of 
a hinged tray of suitable size fixed to the outer end of tlio inodtd, 
at the^ proper angle for the current produced to correspond witli 
the direction of the tidal propagation at the entrance to the 
Seine. The fresh -water discharge was applied from a little 
cistern at the upper end of the model.® xho well-known boro, 
moreover, of the Seine, which attains its maximum at Caudeljoc, 
and also the reverse current, or second tide, which occurs just 
before high water at Havre, were clearly visible when the model 
was worked. The lines of the existing training walls in the 
Seine estuary were then inserted, in the form of stmis of tin in 
the model ; and the accretion caused by them in the Seine estuary 
having been reproduced^ after the action of a large number of 
miniatme^ tides, the various lines proposed for the extension of 
the^ training works seawards were successively introduced, and 
their several effects on the estuary recorded on low-water charts. 
On the completion of these experiments with the Seine model at 
the end of 1888, similar investigations were made with a model 
of the Mersey, extending from the tidal limit right out into 
Liverpool bay beyond the bar. These fhrnishod interesting 
results as to the effects of training works in the inner and outer 
parts of an estuary very different in form from that of the Seine,® 


^ “Dredging Operations on the Mersey Bar,” A. Blechynden, jPm 
of Section III. 'p, 52. 

® “Physical and Engineering Features of the River Mersey.” O. F. 
Lyster, JBrit. Assoc. Mejports, 1896, pp. 655-656. 

«*“ Sand -pump Dredgers,” A. Q. Lyster, iVoc. Inst. OJH. voL 
cxxxviii. p. 894. 

* “On certain Laws relating to tie i^me of lUveni anil TiHnarltw. 
and on the posdtility of eiperlmentg on a nnall floalc,” IVofesHor 
08lj<me Be:^oia 5 , InUmeOioMl Inland Jfeivigatbm Oonaran, 
Frankfort, 1888, 6th question. 

' ^al Soeiety, vol. xlv. p. 604, and plntea 2 to 4. 

editio^ voL 1 . p. 887, and plate x. ; and ‘'Aia41io»tten <lea Flenvoa 
^ns lew pa^ mmtitDe,” * 0 ., L. P. Veroon - Haroourt, Oongrit 
Ini&rnaiwnal de HMgoUum, Paris, 1892- ^ 


These investigations appear to prove the feasibility of testing 
the effects of training works in a sandy estuary by moans of 
working models. Engineers will thus bo oiiablod to avoid works 
which might result in the deterioration of a tidal estuary, and to 
select with confidence beforehand the jiarticular schemo which 
affords the best prospects of a successful issue. 

Additional information about river engineering and subjects 
connected with it will be found in the following books and pa])ers : 
L. F. Yernon - Hauootjrt. M'oers and Oanals, 2n(l edition, 
1896 . — Civil Engineering as applied in Oonstr action^ 1902, Part 
iii. pp. 326-383. — “ The Eiver Seine,” Proc. Inst. C.E. vol. Ixxxvi. 
p. 210, and vol. cxlv. p. 303 ; “ Canal and River “VYovks in France, 
Belgium, and G-ermany,” Eroo. Inst. O.E. vol. xevi. p. 182 ; *‘Tlio 
Training of Rivers, ” Proc. Inst. G.E, vol. cxviii. ]). 1 ; ‘‘Maritime 
Navigation Works in Belgium,” Pm. Eist. O.E. vol. cxxxvi. p. 
282. “Delta of the Danube,” Proe. Inst. C.E. yol. <‘.xxii, p. ;i36. 
“La Canalisation des Rivieres ot Ics div(U*H Systenies de Barrages 
Mobiles,” Congrksintemational de V Utilisation des Envx Fhivkiles, 
1889, p. 174. “Report on the River Hulgli,” Calcutta, 1897.-— 
Major S, S. Leaoh, U.S.A. “Inland Navigation in the United 
States,” Froe. Inst. G.E. vol. cxxix. p. 247.-3, K, Thomas. 
“Movable Dams,” Trans. A^n. Soc. of G.E. vol. xxxix. 431, 
— A. GiTEnARD. “Mouth of the River Rhone,” Froe. Imt. G.E. 
voL Ixxxii. p. 305. — C. H. L, KOhl. “Sulina Mouth of the 
Danube,” and “Sulina Branch of the Danube,” I*roc. Inst. (I.E. 
vol. xoi. p. 329 ; and vol. cvi. p. 238 . — Anmutl Mports of the Chief 
of Engineers U.S. Army. — P. GiriLiaHMAiN. Jlmhres ct Canmtx, 
Paris, 1885.— E. Lavoinne. La Seine maritime H son Eshtttire. 
Paris, 1885. — L. Fuanzuts. I)cr IVasserhtm. Berlin, 1H90. — 
W. H. W irMETiEli. Tidal liimcrs. 1 893. — “ Reports and 1 Voeeed- 
ings of International Navigation Congresse.s,^ BrusHtds, 1885 ; 
Vienna, 1886; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1888; Mauehester, 18i)0; 
Paris, 1892; The Ilaguo, 1894 ; Brusseds, 1898; and Paris, 1900. 

“ Reports of the Committeo appointed l<» iuvestigato the Aetioxx 
of Waves and Ciirnuits on the Beds and ForeshorcK of Estuaries 
by moans of Working Models,” PnA Assoe. JiepoHs, 1889, p, 
327, and plates 1 to 9 ; 1890, p. 512, and plates 1 to 18 ; aiiil 1891, 
p. 386, and plates 2 to 14. (l,. K V.-II.) 

Rivers, Anthony de Wydeville^ ov Woniy. 

viLLB, 2Nr) EAttb OF (UU2-1483), an (‘iiliglittuunl Htutos- 
man and patron of litcraturo, and antln^r of tlxo first l»ook 
printed on liinglish Hoil, wa« tlio sou of lliclianl <li‘ Wydn- 
villo(1408?-l<l;69) ami Ins wfo, d»‘ 

ducliasy of Bedford, JIIh fathor was raisnl to the ptuirago 
in his son’s infamty, and w^as nnid<^ an t^arl in I lOtk 
Anthony, who was knighttnl Ixfforu ho bocNiimr of age, 
and fongUt at Towton VVydovilln iu l-KU, niarriod tho 
daughter of Lord SraloH, and btx’anu^ a poor JtttY 
in 1462, two years after tho doatli of that noldcman. 
Being Lord of tho Tsh) of Wight at tho tiiius htt \v*is iu 
1467 api)ointO(l one of tho aiul>a«wKlox'H to troat with tlio 
duko of Jhirgiimly, and ho oxultort his otlloo hy rhalh^nging 
tho famous Basttird to single light in what wus oao t»f tho 
mostfamouH toiinxaxmsutH of tho Iti 1409 Anthony 
was promoted to l>o Liouttuiaut ot (lalaiH and thiptain of 
the King’s Arniadti, while hohling othor honorary isiwte, 
and, his fathor having boon kdiwidtHl afUnr tho IstttJo of 
Edgocot, ho Huccoodod iu August that year to tho t*arl- 
dom. In 1473 ho iKioaiue guardian and gtivonw»r to tho 
young priiico of Wales, and for tho next fow yours there 
was no man in England of greater ibilify or eiijcxy- 

ing more couHidortilxlc horxours in tho myal It is 

now that for tlus first iimo Iwtfoino awum of I.it>rd 
lUvors’ litomry oo(!U{»utii>iiH. His mother, tb« Dnehess, 
died in 1472, and Ixia first wlfu in 1473 s in 1475 and 
the following year ho wont on pilgrlmugi* to tho holy 
places of Italy j from this thiio forth was « strong 
tincture of seriouH rcdloction thrown ovnr his <rhann.difr; 
he was now, as we loam from (laxttm, nomimitod 
Defender and Director of the Biege for the 

Pope in Enghmd.” Caxton had in H70 nmteil a to 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, and hem had mi up a 
printing-i>rtm Tho fir-st MS, wlui4i ho nudorUfiok iu 
London wtxn ono sent to him by *• the inibh» und jnihiwant 
lord, Lord Antono, Erie of llyvyvrH,” ctnidUting id a truxis- 
lation “into right good nnd fuyr Hnglys^b” af Mxn de 
Teonvillo’s Ereuch versiua of a ijatiu work, “ a gh^rious 
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fair mirror to all good Christian people.” In 1477 Caxton 
brought out this book, as JDicteB anA Sayengis of tJhe Philo- 
sophers, and it is illustrious as the first production of an 
English printing-press. To this succeeded the Moral 
Proverbs of Christine de Pisan, in verse, in 1478, and a 
Cordial, in prose, in 1479. The original productions of 
Lord Kivers, and, in particular, his Balades against the 
Seven Deadly Sins, are lost. In 1478 a marriage was 
arranged between him and the Princess Margaret, sister of 
King James III. of Scotland, but it was mysteriously 
broken off. Rivers began to perceive that it was possible 
to rise too high for the safety of a subject, and he is now 
described to us as one who “ conceiveth well the mutability 
and the unstableness of this life.” After the death of 
Edward lY., he became the object of Richard IIL^s peculiar 
enmity, and was beheaded by his orders at Pontefract on 
the 25th of June 1483. He was succeeded by his son 
Richard, the third and last earl of the Wydeville family, 
who died in 1491. Lord Rivers is spoken of by Corn- 
mines as “un trfes-gentil chevalier,” and by Sir Thomas 
More as “ a right honourable man, as valiant of hand as 
politic in counsel.” His protection and encouragement of 
Caxton were certainly of inestimable value to English 
literature, and in the preface to the Dictes the printer gives 
an account of his own relations with’ the statesman which 
illustrates the dignity and modesty of Lord Rivers in a very 
agreeable way. The latter was also one of the purest 
writers of English prose of his time. 

RIversIdei a city of California, U.S.A., capital 
of Riverside county. It is near the southern base of 
San Bernardino range, on Santa Ana river, and on the 
Southern California and the Southern Pacific railways, in* 
the southern part of the state, at an altitude of 873 feet. 
It occupies a level site, has a good water supply and 
drainage, and is beautifully built up in detached cottages 
and villas, "with ample grounds, containing subtropical 
plants and trees. The town, which is in a region devoted 
to the production of oranges, lemons, and other subtropical 
fruits, and has a large trade in these products, was founded 
in 1870 by people from New England. Population (1890), 
4683; (1900), 7973, of whom 1525 were foreign-born 
and 195 negroes. 

Riviera^ the narrow belt of coast which lies between 
the mountains and the sea all round the Gulf of Genoa in 
the north of Italy, extending from Nice on the west to 
Spezia on the east. It is usually spoken of as Riviera 
di Ponente (“the coast of the setting sun”), the portion 
between Nice and the city of Genoa ; and as Riviera di 
Levante (“the coast of the rising sun”), the portion 
from Genoa to Spezia. All this district, being open 
to the south, and sheltered from the north and east 
winds, enjoys a remarkably mild climate (winter mean, 
about 49^ Fahr.); so much so that the vegetation in 
many places partakes of a subtropical character {e,g., the 
■ pomegranate, agave, prickly pear, date, palm, and banana). 
Large numbers of flowers, especially roses, violets, hya^ 
cinths, &c., are grown near Nice, Mentone, Bordigher^ 
and other towns, and sent to the London and Paris 
markets, Bordighera is particularly noted for its noble 
groves of date-palms, one of the few places in Europe 
whore those trees grow. The uncommon mildness of the 
climate, conjoined with the natural beauty of the coast 
scenery — ^tho smother of greenery, the vineyards climbing 
up the hills, the steep sea-crags, the ruined towers, and in 
the background the range of the Maritime Alps, often 
rugged, often snow-capped — attracts thousands of invalids 
and convalescents to spend the winter in the chain of 
towns and villages which stretch from the one end of the 
Riviera to ihe other. Proceeding from west to east, the 
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following are the places to which visitors principally 
resort : Nice, Monaco, Monte Carlo, Mentone, Yentimiglia, 
Bordighera, Ospedaletti, San Remo, Porto Maurizio, Diano 
Marina, Alassio, Borgio Yerezzi, Arenzano (in the Riviera 
di Ponente), and Nervi, Rapallo, Santa Margherita, 
Chiavari, Spezia, and San Terenzo (Lerici) in the Riviera 
di Levante. The Riviera labours, however, under the 
grave drawback of being liable to earthquakes. In the 
19th century there were four such visitations — ^in 1818, 
1831, 1854, and 1887. A railway runs close along the 
shore all through the Riviera, the distance from Nice to 
Genoa being 116 miles, and the distance from Genoa to 
Spezia 55 miles. In the latter stretch the line burrows 
through the many projecting headlands, which ripple the 
coast, by means of more than 80 tunnels. Several dis- 
tinguished men have been bom along the Riviera di 
Ponente — Columbus, Popes Julius II. and Sixtus lY., 
the Roman emperor Proculus, the Genoese admiral 
Andrea Doria, the great soldier Mass4na, the poet Chia- 
brera, Paganini the violinist, and Gambetta. Genoa, 
Sestri Ponente, and Savona, on this same coast, are places 
of exceptional industrial activity, especially in shipbuilding 
and other iron industries (see Liguria). The pearl of the 
eastern Riviera is the stretch (6 to 7 miles) between 
Rapallo and Chiavari. Lord Byron and Shelley both 
lived and wrote on the shores of the Gulf of Spezia 
— and Dickens wrote The Chinies at Genoa. Spezia 
itself is the seat of the chief arsenal and shipbuilding 
yards of the Italian navy. Francis I. of France was 
detained for some time at Portofino (peninsula of Rapallo) 
after being taken captive at Pavia by the Emperor Charles 
Y. in 1525; and in the same neighbourhood is a burial- 
place of the house of Doria. Lavagna was the ancestral 
seat of the Fieschi family, known as having produced 
one Pope, Innocent lY., and from Schiller’s play. The 
women of Rapallo and Santa Margherita are famous lace- 
makers. 

Riviere, Briton (1840 ), English artist, was 

born in London on 14th August 1840. His father, William 
Riviere, was for some years drawing-master at Cheltenliam 
College, and afterwards an art teacher at Oxford. He was 
educated at Cheltenham College and at Oxford, where he 
took his degree in 1867. For his art training he was in- 
debted almost entirely to his father, and early in life made 
for himself a place of importance among the artists of his 
time. His first pictures appeared at the British Institu- 
tion, and in 1867 he exhibited three works at the Royal 
Academy, but it was not until 1863 that he became 
a regular contributor to the Academy exhibitions. In 
that year he was represented by “The Eve of the 
Spanish Armada,” and in 1864 by a “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Subjects of this kind did not, however, attract him long, 
for in 1866 he began, with a picture of a “ Sleeping Deer- 
hound,” that series of paintings of animal-subjects which has 
since occupied him almost exclusively. Among the most 
memorable of his productions are “ The Poacher’s Nurse ” 
(1866), “Circe” (1871), “Daniel” (1872), “The Last of 
the Garrison” (1875), “Lazarus” (1877), “Persepolis” 
(1878), “In Manus Tuas, Domine ” (1879), “The Magician’s 
Doorway” (1882), “Y© Yictis” (1886), “Rizpah” (1886), 
“ An Old-World Wanderer ” (1887), “ Of a Fool and his 
Folly there is no End ” (1889), “ A Mighty Hunter before 
the Lord” (1891), “The King’s Libation” (1893), “Be- 
yond Man’s Footsteps” (1894), now in the National 
Gallery of British Art; “Phoebus Apollo” (1895, see 
Plate); “Aggravation” (1896), “St Geor^” (1900), and 
“To the Hills” (1901). He has also painted portraits ; 
and at the outset of his career made some mark as an 
illustrator, beginning with Pvmh. He was elected an 
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Associate of the B.oyal Academy in 1878, and B».A. in 
1881, and received the degree of D.C.L. at Oxford in 1891. 

See Sir Walter Armstrong, “Briton Riviere, R.A. ; His Life 
and Work,*’ Art AnnuaZ, 1891. 

Rivoli, a town in the province of Turin, Piedmont, 
of Italy, a summer resort of Turin, nine miles west of that 
city. It has a royal castle, in which King Victor Ama- 
deus II. died a prisoner in 1732 j and carries on the 
manufacture of silks, linens, and woollens. There is also 
a school of agriculture. Population, about 6000. 

RiVOll VeroneSOi a village in the province of 
Verona, Venetia, Italy, on a hill on the right bank of 
the Adige, thirteen miles north-west of Verona. Here, 
on the 14th of January 1797, Napoleon defeated the 
Austrians imder Alvinczy (Baron von Barberek). A 
famous street in Paris commemorates the victory, and 
the village gave the title of Duke to Marshal Mass^na. 

Road - Maklns*. — Stimulated by the growing 
demands of vehicular traffic and encouraged by a more 
liberal expenditure of public money, the art of road-making 
made substantial progress during the latter part of the 
19th century. Questions of foundation being for the time 
settled, attention was concentrated on the superficial layer, 
its cost and rate of wear. A perfect pavement would have 
a surface smooth to the wheel and rough to the hoof. 
These qualities are not so incompatible as they may seem. 
In most countries rough pavements have been made 
smoother, with benefi.t to both horse and vehicle, and the 
smoothest might be roughened materially without aftbet- 
ing the rolling wheel. If this process can be carried far 
enough for safe foothold, the desired roadway will be 
attained. Foothold should be provided not only at 
certain places where the shoe may or may not strOce or to 
which it may slide, but wherever the foot may fall. 
So the modern roadmaker has relied more upon the sur- 
face and less upon the joint Roads of macadam, as])halt, 
wood, and brick have gained much by recent experiments. 

If the ideas of the inventor are strictly followed, 
macadam, when the fine network of jointsr is thinly maHkocl 
with hardened mud worn from the stone, comoH 
^ ^ perfect surface. But stones that will 
pass through a ring of a given size may bo twice 
as much in length, and unless their form is about that of 
a cube not exceeding IJ inches on its longest side, they 
cannot be rammed or rolled into the regular mosaic 
characteristic of the true macadam, Tho best modern 
roads are of hand-broken atone dressed slightly on tho 
surfa.ee with stone chips, while the mass of the road-metal 
is kept free from any kind of binding. Some roadmakers, 
however, have found the large irregularly-shaped stones 
from the machine so difficult to consolidate that they have 
had to reconsider the question of binding. The engineer 
of Central Park, New York, found that, with tho greatest 
care and attention to rolling, such stones would not con- 
solidate properly without admixture j indeed they became 
more intractable the more they were abraded by rolling. 

' Mr Deacon of Liverpool has advocated a binding com- 
posed of large chips of trap rock or else of silicious 
gravel from the size of three-quarters of an inch down 
to that of a pin’s head, together with about one-fourth mrt 
of macadam sweepings obtained in wot weather, Tliis 
will enable the roller to consolidate the road-metal in a 
third of the time required for broken stone alone. The 
harder materials here suggested differ essentially from the 
sand and dirt formerly used for binding, since they fill up 
all the vacant spaces and cannot bo washed down. 
Foundations of large and rough hard-core should bo rolled 
down to a surface close enough to keep tho finer pieces of 
road-metal from dropping down, so as to create hollows 


which, though they may escape the roller, will be detected 
by the laden wheel and by the ijounding of the heavy 
hoof. But there is no foundation ecpuil to sand, which 
has the property of spreading pressure over an enlai-god 
area. A 12-inch bed of sand rolled down to 8 iuebos has 
been recommended, but military engineers have found that 
a layer of so little as 3 or 4 inches is sulh(^iout as a foiinda- 
tion for macadam in very bad ground that has boon rolled, 
or on an embankment that has had time .to settle. 

Broken stone mixed with some bituminous <*.()m])osition 
has been found very suitable for subiirl)iiu roads, and 
for towns where the natui‘o of tho traflic reciuires 
smooth roadways reasonably free from iioist‘. and j^^cadam, 
dust. In its simplest form, tar macadam is maile 
from a good hard limestone broken into the usual sizes, tho 
■finft chips being used for to^Klressing. In a shed a large 
hearth is formed of stone flagging, under which the fines of 
a fm’nace are constructed, and upon tho lioartli br(,)ken 
stone is spread in a layer just as thick as tlui lutat may be 
able to penetrate, to dry off the moisture and make the 
stones distinctly hot. Tlio load of an oi-dinary l)anH»w is 
tipped on an iron plato and gas tar is poured over it (from 
8 to 12 gallons por cubic yard), while a couple of men with 
shovels turn it over exactly as they wt add turn e.ou(‘r<*te. 
No more tar should be used than is re(piin\d eomplt^tcly 
to blacken tho whole surface of every stone ; a*id wlunj thin 
has been done, tlxo stone can be thrown up«»n tlu^ luap, 
where it may be kept for one or two m(intli.s umirr cover, 
to allow tile volatile oils to ovapf>raie. b’iiu' siftings ai*e 
treated in tho same way. Wlien it has Ikhmi propia'ly 
seasoned, tho mass should assuiue a gnuniisli lustn^: anti 
when cut into by a shovel, the i)articUvs will cling togctlna'’ 
and creep down slowly so that the heap is said lo bo 
“alive.” Til that state it may Ih^ used. The tar imglit 
to ho boiled ; and if too thin, a little jatch may l»c added to 
it, though not enough to make tlu*. lu^ap consollilali*. A 
mixture of tar with pitch and creosoic oil is usi‘d by more 
I)rociso makers, one formuhi lK*ing 12 gal.s. tar, ^ cvvt. 
pitch, and 2 gals, ertjosote oil to a bm of stone. Hut 
these iugreilients diiier consulerably in thtdr ctn’inical <*om- 
position, and tho proportions havt^ Ut be varied ai'iMirtling 
to oxporienw^. M<)rc<»ver, as regards tho tar and pilch 
used in tho mamifaciiire of pavomontH, the vurii^tit^s that 
come directly from a vogoitvhhi source arc Uablo to molt 
in hot and to hccoinc brittle in wihl weather ; <?oal tar is 
only inodoratoly proof against theso <»xtrtfmes. 

Tar macadam must Ih» put down in dry W4*ather. If 
tho material scorns too dry, lioi tar may nppti<*<l m 
before, but only as an itxpiulkmt, and with great i-conomy, 
so that the pavement may not soften in tin* sun. t:|Kin 
a well-rolled foundation f)f hard matt^rial a layer of tho 
coarser macadam should lie put and rolled, ti«*n a layernif 
the smaller grade. For a rt^ad of light tratU«t a eout of 
the finrs siftings may lie put down and heavily rollrtd to a 
finished surface. B'or a mod of hcsivior trattW the stKiond 
coat sliould bo dressed bofoni rolling with turrml stone of 
a gauge of tliree-ciuartors of an ineh to im inch and a 
quarter, and rolled first witJi a roller of not more than 10 
or 12 ewt, tlien witli one of 30 ewt After the tratUo Im 
been turned on the road for a few days it should again 
rolled as heavily as may be mtcessatry Ujt roKtort^ any iiarta 
that liave Ixoen disturbed. But such itsids are often 
oouHoUdated by Hteam-rollera of 10 or 15 Unis. For 
refacing an old road tho prrings attached to a steam-roller 
wUl easily lift the old layer. Hmall <teprofei!onN may be 
well tarr^ and levellod up with finei stuff, ami tlio whole 
surface may bo dreimed every three ywirs with lur uttd a 
fresh coat of fine chtfis. If iht^ suifact* of the road U 
irregular, water will haxig u|»on it, and fr*M tnay csiu«e it 
to become slippery. The lack of utUnity Isdwceu gnutite 
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and bitumen prevents the use of tar macadam upon roads 
of heavy traffic. 

Eocks like granite and syenite may be used in combina- 
tion with Portland cement. The ingredients are mixed in 
about the proportion of four parts of broken 
Macadam heen well wetted, one and a 

* “ quarter or two parts of clean sharp sand, and 

one of cement put on in two layers, the second being rolled 
by hand to the required shape and to a good surface. It 
should remain for two or three weeks to dry and set. 
Want of elasticity may be urged against concrete macadam, 
and it is productive of dust, but in some cases it has 
proved satisfactory. 

Smooth rounded gravel is unsuitable for roads unless a 
large proportion of it is broken, and about an eighth part 
of ferruginous clay added for binding. Eough 
pit gravel that will consolidate under the roller 
may be applied in two or more layers, but each 
must be of similar composition, or the smaller stuff will 
work downwards. A gravel road should be always under 
inspection, and repairs should be done without delay. A 
track for equestrian exercise should be made of hoggin or 
fine gravel, that will remain soft when raked or harrowed 
and watered. It should be well drained. A foundation of 
rough hard core will let the hoggin pass down into it, so 
that the hard core will appear at the surface. The best 
material is rough chalk sufficiently rolled to stop the 
gravel, while draining off the surface water. 

In Great Britain compressed asphalt for carriage-'ways 
has came into greatly extended use, its perfect suitability 
for vehicles of all kinds, and its noiselessness 
under the wheel, being set against its slipperi- | 
ness, especially when not quite clean. "V^ile j 
the road is kept clean, a very slight depression is made by 
the horse-shoe, which for foothold is a great advantage. 
The noise made on asphalt by horse-traffic is about the 
same as that made on hard wood, and is not much more than 
is necessary for the safety of foot-passengers. In American 
cities asphalt has been adopted in a totally different form. 
All asphalt pavements are composed of a very large 
proportion, perhaps five parts in six, of a hard non- 
bituminous material. In America it is found cheaper to 
get the purer bitumen of the island of Trinidad, and to 
procure in the localities the bulky material required for ad- 
mixture — a coarse angular sand with a little pure carbonate 
of lime. An asphaltic cement is made from refined as- 
phaltum. Of this, from 12 to 15 per cent, is used with 
70 to 80 per cent, of sand and 5 to 15 per cent, of lime- 
stone dust. These materials are heated and stirred together 
into a stiff mastic paste to form the wearing surface of the 
road. Upon the concrete foundation is first spread a layer 
of fine bituminous concrete called “binder,” 1 J inches thick, 
to unite the wearing surface to the concrete foundation. 
Upon the binder the asphalt is laid to a thickness of 2 
inches, being spread with iron rakes and brought to its 
finished surface by the steam roUer. Obviously this is a 
process requiring great judgment and experience ; but the 
system has become established in America, to the exclusion 
of European methods. Its great recommendation is the 
freedom from slipperiness that is said to result from the 
admixture of sharp sand, and this freedom is really the 
one quality in which asphalt pavement is seriously deficient. 
This system has been introduced into England. 

The great advance in the use of wood for roadways 
is due chiefly to the introduction of Australian hard woods, 
which have to a large extent supplanted fir and 
Wood pjjjQ softer woods, which afford reasonably 

pavomeat. foothold and are comparatively noiseless, 
wear rapidly under heavy traffic, and are very liable to 
decay. Moreover, the wood actually used has been of 


mixed qualities, and when a block fails, those near it 
suffer; thus holes are formed, so that the pavement has 
to be renewed before its time. English oak and beech, 
which are perhaps too hard, have been used with varying 
results ; but the Australian woods of the genus Eucalyptus 
have been most extensively tried, and with the most 
satisfactory results. Those which are best known are 
jarrah and kauri, but tallow wood, black-butt, blue-gum, 
red-gum, and spotted-gum, with olhers, have been tried. 
Of these, one or two are too dense and hard to afford 
foothold, others are not easily procured, but jarrah and 
kauri are used extensively, "'^en cut from the matured 
heart-wood they are uniform in quality, hard enough for 
durability, and rough enough to afford fairly good foothold. 
A very large quantity of wood has been used in London 
under the name of American red-gum. In substance it 
comes between the soft and hard woods above mentioned. 
Wood blocks for paving must be cut with the utmost pre- 
cision as to the depth of 5 or 6 inches and the breadth of 
3 inches. The usual length of 8 or 9 inches should also 
be kept well enough for bond. A long block is liable to 
tnt. As to depth, although a slight depression may be of 
little account, the least projection in a block will be imme- 
diately noted as a jolt by the svuft-moving wheel. The 
laying and jointing of wood blocks on concrete is still a 
matter of experiment. They may be set on a half-inch 
bed of sand, which is supposed to, though it is doubtful 
whether it actually does, make the pavement elastic to the 
tread. If the blocks are not accurately gauged, the sand 
enables the paviour to adjust them to a uniform surface. 
But the practice most approved is to pave directly upon the 
smoothly finished concrete, trusting for elasticity to the 
wood. On the revival of wood-paving it was thought 
necessary, for foothold, to leave wide joints filled with 
small gravel grouted with cement ; but this is mischievous. 
The cement breaks up, and when the blocks shrink, the 
filling-in is driven downwards, and when they again 
get wet, they have less room to expand, the side kerbs 
are driven back, and the foot-pavements are displaced, 
so as to require relaying. To guard against this, a space 
of about 2 inches has been left between the pavement 
and the kerb, to be temporarily filled with clay or sand, 
which can be cleared out as the pavement expands. But 
cement has no affinity for wood, and its use, together with 
the wide joints that were thought necessary to give foot- 
hold, has been abandoned. They permitted the edge of 
the block to be beaten down below the centre, so as to 
produce a succession of ridges, having much of the char- 
acter of a “ corduroy ” road. Asphalted felt placed in the 
joints has not succeeded. A method very successfully 
adopted is to leave the end joints slightly open, and to place 
strips or laths one-tenth of an inch thick between the courses, 
so that hot pitch can be poured down to fill the joint and 
cover the surface. The roadway is then strewn with fine 
sharp gravel. Hard wood blocks- so laid expand very 
slightly, so that a space of an inch and a quarter is suffi- 
cient between the kerb and the two courses of blocks that 
are usually laid parallel to it ; this, when filled with pitch, 
is more than enough to allow for expansion. Paving has 
been laid with close joints, small vessels of hot pitch being 
provided, into which each paviour dips the blocks more or 
less completely before laying them ; but wood blocks are 
more commonly laid dry, a little pitch being brushed over 
the surface. The gradual abandonment of the wide joints 
once considered necessary for foothold will be noticed. 
Soft wood seems to wear under very heavy traffic about 
five times as fast as hard wood. 

Since about 1885 brick as a paving for carriage-ways 
has been adopted to a considerable extent, chiefly in the 
form of shale bricks, in American cities. The day is a 
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hydrated silicate of aliuoina, containing about 24 per cent, 
of alumina with 15 per cent, of iron, lime, soda, potash, 
and magnesia. Lime is injurious, but alkalis 
to the extent of 3 per cent, are needed to 
pavements. a slight degree of vitrification. Various 

tests are used for absorption and abrasion. That for 
abrasion is made by rolling half bricks in an iron barrel or 
rattler in company with pieces of cast-iron for a given time, 
and noting the effect on the surfaces, but particularly on 
the angles, which should be tough enough to resist 
chipping. Comparisons are also made with test pieces of 
granite that are mixed with the bricks. To guard against 
chipping, the best made bricks are pressed over again, and 
the upper angles rounded to a radius of three-eighths of 
an inch. Upon a foundation of concrete or well-rolled 
ballast a cushion or bed of coarse sand from half an inch 
to three inches thick is laid, and on this the bricks are 
set. They are then rolled till level, or are heavily rammed, 
a plank being interposed between the bricks and the 
rammer. No channel-courses are used. Pitch is poured 
in at the joints, but by no means on the surface, as that 
would make them slippery. Brick roadways have stood 
well under hard wear for fourteen years. Although in the 
United Kingdom bricks are produced unequalled for hard- 
ness and finish, no serious attempt has been made to intro- 
duce a tough brick for roadways that will neither chix) nor 
wear smoothly. In various experiments with bricks that 
seemed most suitable they stood hard traffic for about 
a year. Clay of absolutely uniform character, and kilns 
that will ensure perfect equality in firing, are requisite. 
Slag bricks, made to interlock in the form of a double 
hexagon, the surface being grooved to a small pattern, 
have stood good tests for wear and foothold on a perfectly 
level surface. Many attempts have been made to uso 
compositions, into which asphalt or cement usually enters, 
for making blocks or slabs, square or hexagonal, that can 
be laid down on a concrete foundation. A mosaic of 
macadam set in an iron frame is fixed by running molten 
slag into the back of the block Small square jiiccos of 
oak are formed into blocks, end-grain ui)wards. Stafford- 
shire blue bricks, made with holes to hold wooden plugs, 
have been used with some success. Broad blocks not 
firmly fixed down usually become loose and tilt when 
subjected to traffic. 

Bricks made of cork, granulated and mixed with fibre 
and asphalt, are also used; they are set in pitclx, and 
seem to be suitable for rather stee]) gradients. 
pav^7ntsJ^^^^ comparatively noiseless. For a por- 
'fectly noiseless pavement, such as is sj^ecially 
requhed where a carriage entrance under bedrooms is used 
by night, no substance is equal to indiambbor. For this 
purpose it is made in inch sheets about 3 feet wide and as 
long as the width of the roadway ; it is fixed over concrete 
and secured by iron clips. This arrangement carries the 
whole of the passenger traffic to St Pancras Station, 
London, and also a considerable amount of traffic passing 
under the Euston Square Station Hotel. 

In opening up a new country, roads, temporary or per- 
manent, must be made with such materials as may happen 

Plank used in 

n>a<fo. American forests makes an excellent track for 
all kinds of traffic. Upon that side of the space 
devoted to the road, which the heavy traffic leading to a 
town will use, two parallel rows of sills 16 to 20 feet long, 

12 inches wide, and 4 deep, are laid longitudinally flatwise 
4 feet from centre to centre, the earth being well rmckod 
and rammed to the level of their faces. The joints are 
not opposite; a short piece of sill is put either under or 
by the side of each joint Cross lioards about 8 feet 
3 mches long and 3 inches thick are laid down loosely, so 
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that groups of four boards together will project on alter- 
nate sides of the road 3 or 4 inches, forming a shoulder 
to enable vehicles to get on to the track at any point. 
The remainder of the road sjjace is formed as an earthen 
track, 12 feet wide, for light vehicles. Its slope outwards 
may be 1 in 16, that of the plank road 1 in 32. If the 
soil is too bad for the earthen track, short lengths of 
ifiank road of double width arc made at iulorvals to form 
passing places. The cross boards arc sx)ikod down on live 
sills, and are sprung so as to give a fall both ways. 

The log road is formed across swamxw by laying young 
trees of similar length close together. Tiiis is ridiculed 
as a “corduroy” road, but it is better than the 
swamp; Good temi)orary roads may be luade 
by laying down half logs roughly squared upon the ground, 
close together or with spaces between of a couple of inches, 
into which earth is w'ell rammed. They may be S or J) 
feet long, alternate logs being made to iiroject a foot on 
each side for convenience of driving on and oil' the traede. 

When fuel is available, good roails can be formed of 
burned materials. Clay is burned into ballast ftu* founda- 
tions, or for a tonxi)orary track. In Anu^rican 
forests charcoal roads have been largrdy tist-d. 

Logs from 6 inclios to 2 feet in tliamtdt'r are 
Xfilod along the whole route, the stack btang 11 fi‘(di broad 
at the base, 6 foot high and 2 feet broad at. the top. I>ry 
materials for lighting are interinix(Ml, and tlu'- stack is 
covered ui) with sods and earth from tlu^ sidi' ditcluu 
When burned, the charcoal is Hinii)Iy raked down so as to 
form a 15-foet road of a well'roumUul sisdifui. Those 
roads are dry and hard, atul otlterwise sal isfat* lory. 

Tho mode of carrying a road at'ross a l»og upon a 
foundation of faggots or brushwood is well known. In 
India tho native roads have ls‘cn made (spial to In^avy 
traflie by laying branthes of tlu‘. Mimosa jum'omh tlni track. 
And in tho groat ihiins, wluu'o th<^ soil, when dry, would 
otherwise bo made d(‘(q) in dust, this is entirely pniveuted 
by laying across tlu^ track a coarse, recti or grass like tho 
Pampas grass, and covering it with l\ ttr 4 inehe.s of 
loam. 

In carrying Iraflitt ovtn* a chiystul a covering of 3 or 
4 inches of (if)arse sand will i‘ntirt*Iy pntvt^nt the foriiuttiun 
of tho ruts which wouhl otlnMwvist/be cut by the 
wheels; ami if tho grtuind htts alreatly *bei*n 
deeply cut up, a dressing of sand will so alter tlii^ eonflithm 
of tho clay that tint rulges will bo redt«to<l by ih^ Iridlic, 
and tho ruts tilled in. 

FItm PonrA’OTs, and FmttNtyn\ Airuns, f/W* 

Mftkkfff and Maxui.m., ... ..r" 

ModtjmAmrrictin works arc : l‘*\ ttM-., ; Uiu- 

MOiiK, Boa, (is, hivtmmis i mii Sirfei hirt^ 

imnts. Sen also Oapt W. W. Uontssox, U.K., in 

IVoBtmi Xvdla, Origirml paiHirs In tin* i iUf ' nf* 

(Jowdy and itwnirJimt Sns/liiftirH, tnnt, ,if <!ii\ A'/jy. s 

ill Pm, of Mnh. Jtmmd of Hanitary fnxtitutf, (r, Bu) 

RoannOy cliiof town of amincI!iW(.|iii.itt amt nii ira- 
iwrtant railway junotion, of I,(ari', FnincT, 5() 

milM nortli-wwth-woHt of St Rtioimi.', on tlut railway from 
Paris to St Ktienno. Thu making of knitti'd artioh..* gi'"**.* 
lanplojiiicnt ti> about .1000 wornon anti girl« In tho 
roiinding districta, Tlioro are lioMhliM tixtoiwivo ongiii- 
coring workshops, iron and copimr fountlrtiis, nuiiK'rona 
^y««^kMnd^]^>ottoi^^and tOo works. Ptiimlatioii 

Roanok^ a city of Viiyiiilu. U.RA. Though 
within the limita of Iloanoko ii is not Hnhjitt‘t to 

epunty^ govoniiiicitl. It U idtuaW on tin* Uoatwilto 
river, in the south-western {lart of tho stntis at an 
altitude of 007 foot It haa an oxcelkint water itv;tt.*w 
and seworago. Situated on tho main line of tiut Niirfolfc 
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and Western Railway, at the junction of two branches, 
its industries are connected with the manufacture of 
iron and steel. It has blast furnaces, rolling 
foundries, locomotive and car works, and other manu- 
factures. Formerly known as the town of Big Lick, it 
was chartered under its present name in 1884. Popu- 
lation of Big Lick (1880), 669 ; of Roanoke (1890), 
16,159; (1900), 21,495, of whom 539 were foreign-born 
and 5834 negroes* 

Roberts, Frederick Sleigrh, Earl (1832- 

), British Field Marshal and Commander-in-Chief, 

KG., second son of General Sir Abraham Roberts, G.O.B., 
was born at Cawnpore, India, on 30th September 1832. 
Educated at Eton, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe, he 
obtained a commission in the Bengal Artillery on 12th 
December 1851. In the following year he was posted to 
a field battery at Peshawar, 
where he also acted as aide- 
de-camp to his father, who 
commanded the Peshawar 
division. In 1856 Roberts 
was appointed to the Quarter- 
master-Generars department 
of the Staff, in which he 
remained for twenty - two 
years, passing from one grade 
to another until he became 
Quartermaster - General in 
India. On the outbreak of 
the Mutiny in 1857, Roberts, 
at first, was staff officer to the 
movable column operating 
against the mutineers in the 
Punjab, successively com- 
manded by Colonels Neville 
Chamberlain and J ohri Nichol- 
son, but, towards the end of 
J uno, ho joined the Delhi Field 
Force, and was Deputy Assist- 
ant Quartermaster - General 
with the artillery during the 
oi^erations against Delhi, He 
was wounded in the fight of 
the 14th July, but was suffi- 
ciently recovered inSei)tember 
to take command as a regi- 
mental officer of the loft half 
of No, 2 Siege Battery during 
the siege. Ho rejoined the 
headquarters staff for the 
assault, and took part in the 
storm and subsequent seven 
days’ fighting in the city; Ho then accompanied Colonel 
Greathed’s column to Cawnpore, and during September and 
October was i)resent at the actions of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Agra, Banthira, and Kanoj, He served under Sir Colin 
Campbell at the second relief of Lucknow in November, at 
the battle of Cawnpore on the 6th December, and the subse- 
quent pursuit and defeat of the Gwalior Contingent near 
Sheorajpur. Roberts distingnished himself at the engage- 
ment of Khudaganj, on the 2nd January 1868, by capturing, 
in single-handed combat, a standard from two sepoys, and 
also by cutting down a sepoy about to kill a sowar. For 
these acts of gallantry he was recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. He was present at the reoccupation of 
Fatohgarh on the 6th January, the storm of Miangaiy in 
February, the siege and capture of Lucknow in March, and 
the action at Kmrsi on the 22nd of that month, after which 
he went home on sick leave. For his services in the 
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Mutiny war he was seven times mentioned in despatches, 
received the medal with three clasps, the Victoria Cross, 
and on his promotion to captain in October 1860, a brevet 
majority. On the 17th of May 1859 he married, at 
Waterford, Miss Nora Bews, and on his return to India 
was entrusted with the organization of the Viceroy’s camps 
during the progresses through Oudh, the North-West 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Central India in 1860 and 1861. 
In December 1863 he took part, under Major-General 
Garvock, in the Umbeyla campaign among the mountains 
to the north of Peshiwar, and was present at the storm of 
Lain, the capture of Umbeyla, and the destruction of 
Mulka, receiving for his services the medal and clasp. 

In 1867 Roberts was appointed Assistant Quarter- 
master-General to Sir Donald Stewart’s Bengal Brigade 
for Abyssinia. He showed judgment in embarking each 
unit complete in every detail, instead of despatching 

camp equipage in one ship, 
transport in another, and so 
on, as was customary. He 
arrived at Zula, Annesley 
Bay, in the Red Sea, the 
base of the expedition, on 
3rd February 1868, and re- 
mained there as senior hase 
staff officer during the four 
months’ campaign. At its 
close he superintended the 
re-embarkation of the whole 
army. His duties were so 
well performed that Sir 
Robert Napier sent him home 
with his final despatches. 
He was three times ‘‘men- 
tioned,” and received a brevet 
heutenant-colonelcy and the 
war medal. He returned 
to India the following year 
as First Assistant Quarter- 
master - General In the 
autumn of 1871 he made the 
arrangements for the expedi- 
tion into Lushai, between 
south-east Bengal and Burma, 
fitted out two columns under 
Brigadiers-General Bourchier 
and Brownlow, and himself 
accompanied the first. A 
road, over 100 miles long, 
was cut through dense gloomy 
forests in stifiing heat, and 
the column was attacked by 
cholera; but the object of 
the expedition was successfully accomplished, and Roberts, 
who was present at the capture of the Kholel villages 
and the action in the Northlang range, and commanded 
the troops at the buming of Taikum, was mentioned 
in despatches and made a Companion of the Bath. 
On his return in March 1872, he became Deputy Quarter- 
master-General in Bengal, and in 1875 Quartermaster- 
General and Colonel. He settled the details of the great 
camp of exercise at Delhi on the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales in January 1876, and attended H.RH. 
at the manoeuvres. He also superintended the arrange- 
ments for the great durbar at Delhi on 1st January 1877, 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 

In 1878 Roberts was appointed to the command of the 
Frontier Field Force at Abbottabad, in Hazara ; but in the 
autumn, on the repulse of the Chamberlain Mission by the 
Afghans, and the formation of three columns to advance 
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into Afghanistan by the Khaibar, the Bolan, and the 
Kuram passes, he was given the command of the Knram 
Field Force, with the rank of Major-General. Concentrat- 
ing his column at Thai, he advanced to Kuram towards the 
end of November, and having formed an advanced base 
there, moved on to Habib Kila. Under cover of prepara- 
tions for a front attack on the Peiwar Kotal, he recon- 
noitred that formidable position, and on the night of the 
1st December moved part of his force to attack tlie 
Spingawi Kotal, in order to turn the Afghan left flank, 
leaving the remainder of the force to feign a front 
attack on the Peiwar, and to guard the camp. After a 
very difficult night march the Spingawi Kotal was carried 
at daybreak on the 2nd, and, later, the Afghans on the 
Peiwar Kotal, threatened in rear, abandoned the position. 
The next morning Roberts occupied the Peiwar, and on the 
6th advanced to Ali Khel. He reconnoitred the Shutar- 
gardan and the Sapari passes, and made a strong recon- 
naissance through lUiost, in which some fighting took place, 
and at the end of January returned to Hagir Pir, in Kuram, 
where his force remained in occupation. In July, Major 
Oavagnari, the British envoy to the new Amir, Yakub Khan, 
passed through Kuram on his way to Kabul, and, shortly 
afterwards, Roberts left his Kuram command and went to 
Simla to take his seat on tlie Army Commission, where ho 
strongly advocated the abolition of the three Presidency 
armies, and the substitution for them of four army corps, a 
measure which was carried out sixteen years later. While 
he was at Simla, news arrived on 5th September of the 
murder of Oavagnari and his companions at Kabul. Tho 
Peshawar Valley Force had been broken up ; Sir Donald 
Stewart was still at Kandahar, but most of his troops had 
started for India ; Roberts, therefore, had the only force 
ready to strike rapidly at Kabul. It was hastily reinforced, 
and he hurried back to Kuram to take command, as a 
Lieutenant-General, of the Kabul Field Force (7500 men 
and 22 guns). By the 19th September a brigade was 
entrenched on the Shutargardan, and as Roberts advanced, 
the Amir Yakub Khan came into his camp. An Afghan 
force of 8000 men blocked the way in a strong position on 
the heights beyond Charasia, and on 6th October Robortn 
repeated the tactics that had done him such good service at 
the Peiwar in the previous year,' and sending Brigadier- 
General T. D, Baker with the greater part of his force to 
turn the Afghan right flank, threatened the pass in front 
with the remainder. By tho afternoon Baker had seized 
the position, and the enemy, severely defeated, wore in full 
retreat, Kabul was occupied without further opposition. 

The city was spared, but punishment was meted out to 
those convicted of complicity in the murder of tho British 
Mission. Yakub Khan abdicated on the 12tli October, 
and was eventually deported to India. The troops occupied 
the Sherpur cantonments; but in November a religious 
war was proclaimed by the Mullahs, and early in December, 
in order to prevent a threatening combination of Aighaii 
•tribes against him, Roberts moved out two columns to 
attack them in detail. After considerable fighting around 
Kabul, the numbers of the enemy were so great that he was 
forced to concentrate his troops again at Sherpur, tlio 
defences of which had been greatly improved and strength- 
ened. Sherpur was invested by the enemy, and early on 
the 23rd December was attacked by over 100,000 Afghans. 
They were driven off with great loss ; and on making a 
second .attempt to storm the place, were met by Roberts, 
^ho moved out, attacked them in flank, and defeated thorn, 
when they broke and dispersed. Roberts now recommended 
the political dismemberment of Afghanistan, and negotia- 
tions were carried on with tho northern tril)os for the 
appointment of an Amir for tho Kabul district only. On the 
5th May Sir Donald Stewart arrived with his column 


from Kandahar and assumed the supreme command in 
Afghanistan, Roberts retaining, under Stewart, the command 
of the two Kabul divisions, and organizing an efticient trans- 
port corps under Colonel R, Low, which was soon to be of 
inestimable value. On the 22nd of J uly Abdur Rahman 
was proclaimed Amir of Kabul ; and Roborts was preparing 
to withdraw his troops to India by the Kuram route, when 
news arrived that a British brigade had been totally defeated 
at Maiwand on the 27th July, and that Lieutenant-General 
Primrose was besieged in Kandahar. Roborts was ordered 
to proceed thither at once with a specially sclectt^cl eoluinu 
of 10,000 troops and his now transport eor 2 )s. He started 
on his famous march on tho 9th August and arri\'e(l at 
ICandahar on tho morning of tho 31st, having covered 313 
miles in twenty-two days. On the following day lie fought 
the battle of Kandahar and gained a complete vic.t^ory. Uis 
services in tho Afghan campaigns of ltS78 to 1880 are 
recorded in eight GazGtte.% and were rcicoguized by tlui 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, oF the (loveni- 
ment of India, and of the Oovcruor-Chmeral in (Joumul. 
He was created K.O.B., G.C.ll, and a baronc't, vec(‘ived the 
medal with four clas^^s, and the bronze star, and was given 
the command of the Madras army. 

Before proceeding to Madras, Roberts went homo on fur- 
lough, and when tho nows of the disaster at M‘ajnl>a Hill in 
South Africa arrived in London at tho end of Fel >ruary 1 tSS I, 
he was a 2 ‘)pointed Governor of Natal and ( ^)minan(ler in- 
Chiof in South Africa, lie arrivo<l at ( -ape ^r<»\vn to lind 
that peace had boon made with tho Boors, and tha-fc instruc- 
tions wore awaiting him to rottiru liome. 1'lie sanu' year 
ho attended the autumn mameuvn^s iti Hanover as" the 
guest of tho Gorman lSjiii>cror. Ihn d(.udined tin* post (J 
Quartonnastor-Qoneral to tlio Forctss in suceession to Sir 
Garnet Wolsoloy, and returned to Imlut, arriving at .Madnw 
in November: Tho following y<^ar In^ visitt*d linnna with 
tho Viceroy, and in 1885 atttuuhul tlu‘ meeting ln^iwctm 
Abdur Rahman and Lord Dtiflerin at IbiWiilpindi at tlie 
time of tho Pendjoli incident, in coinn^vion with which 
ho liad boon nominatt^d to the command *»f an army vurim 
in case of hostilities. In July he stU’cecdttd Sir bonald 
Stewart as Uonnnandcr-m.(3ui^f in India, and during his 
seven yoarsM'enure (d tliis high jw>sition in.stiiutcd many 
moasures for the bonetit of tlm army, and gn-atly assisted 
tliodovoloi>mcntof f^mti^^^c^)mmunicationsu^ld defence. At 
tho entlof 1886, at tho ret(u<jstof the Viccr«iy, luf toj ik personal 
command for a time of the biirtss in Ihinlia, and organiwnl 
measures for the Huppression of dtMvdty. For his scrviecH 
ho received tho modal, Wfw C‘reat<ul pronmUHl 

Sui)ernmnerary General. In 1890 he <191 the Inmours of 
the army to Prince Albert Victor at a standing eamp at 
Muridki, and in 1891 his attimtu»a was ocempiiM.! with tho 
Zhob and Huuzti Naga frontier eampalgns. On tlm Ist 
Jamuiry 1892 ho w^as rtiisc^l to the jHM*rage as ihi;ron 
Roberts of Kamlaliar and Waterfonh In h»^ bft 
India for good, and the G.CJ.HJ. Van liestowcd u|s>n him. 
Ho was promoted to be Field Marshal in 1895, and in tho 
autumn of tluit yt^ar siumHlod L(>r<i Wolw^ley in tliti Irish 
command and was swoni a IVivy CJeiincillor. At Queen 
Victoria's Diamond JubihHs in 1897 he was mniUni K.P. 

After the dwastrouH octintiH in the fkwr war in South 
Africa in DocomI>er |8!Uj at MagiT. lbntfin, Sttu'mbfrg. uud 
Colonso, whore lu« only was kilh d, I.orfl llfiUtrts Vfm 
sent out as Comnwmdt>r-in-Ghi«f. lie arrived at OA{)e 
Town on tho lOtU January 1900, aiAtl after uni'aniziijg 
his force, advanwsl with sound stmte^gy on Jihicmlbnlftin, 
the capital of tho Onuigri Frc«) BUiU^ and mnm changed 
the aaxHJct of affairs. Tim of Kiniti}*rlt*y nud Ludy- 
smith were rukwl, and the. Ihs.T <Scnt*rah dying 

towards the (aipital, w'jih ov(trtakcn at l^urdctsTg and, after 
a tine defence, cemiHslled to sunuMuIer, with 5000 umt, on 
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the anniversary of Majnba Day, the 27th February 1900. 
Roberts entered Bloemfontein on the 13th March, and 
after six weeks’ preparation, advanced on Pretoria, the 
capital of the Transvaal. Mafeking was relieved on the 
17th May, and Pretoria occupied on the 5th June. The 
two Boer states were annexed, and the war gradually 
assuming a guerilla character, Roberts handed over the 
command to Lord Kitchener, and returned to England to 
fill the office of Commander-in-Chief of the Army in suc- 
cession to Lord Wolseley. 

He arrived in the Solent on the 2nd January 1901, and 
the same day, at Osborne, had an audience of Queen 
Victoria,. who handed him the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter. The next day he was received at Paddington by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and drove in procession 
to Buckingham Palace, where he was entertained as the 
guest of the Queen. He again had an audience of the 
Queen at Osborne on the 14th January on his elevation to 
an earldom, the last audience given by Her Majesty before 
her death, which took place eight days later. When the , 
German Emperor came to London for the Queen’s funeral, 
he decorated Lord Roberts with the Order of the Black 
Eagle. Earl Roberts received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament and a grant of £100,000 for his services in 
South Africa, He is the author of Thj& Rise of WelliTigion^ 
1895, and Forty-one Tears m India^ 1897, which has 
passed through more than thirty editions. 

Robertson, Georfire Groom (1842-1892), | 
Scottish philosopher, was bom at Aberdeen on 10th March 
1842. In 1857, when only fifteen, he gained a bursary 
at Marischal College, and graduated as M.A. in 1861, with 
the highest honburs in classics and philosophy. In the 
same year he won a Fergusson scholarship of £100 a-year 
for two years, which enabled him to pursue his studies 
outside Scotland, He ffist went to University College, 
London ; thence to Heidelberg, where he worked at German ; 
and to Berlin, where he studied psychology and metaphysics ; 
also physiology under du Bois-Reymond, and heard lectures 
on Hegel, Kant, and the history of philosophy, ancient 
and modem. He then spent two months at Gottingen ; 
and in June 1863 went to Paris. In the same year he 
returned to Aberdeen and helped Professor Bain with the 
revision of some of his books. In 1864 Croom Robertson 
was appointed to help Professor Geddes with his Greek 
classes, but he gave up the vacations to philosophical work. 
In 1864 he wrote an article on German philosophy for the 
British wnd F<yreign EvomgelwaZ Review, and one on Kant 
and Swedenborg for Mamdlla/rCs Magazine, In 1866 he 
was appointed Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic 
at University College, London. ' This post he retained until 
ill-health compelled him to resign, a few months before his 
death in 1892. Prof essor ' Robertson lectured on logic, 
deductive and inductive, systematic psychology, and ethical 
theory. He was a most industrious worker and accumu- 
lated largo stores of materials, but left little published 
work. He had projected a comprehensive work on 
Hobbes; but this was never completed, though part of 
the materials were used for an article in the Encyclo- 
pasdia Britcmrdcay and another portion was published as 
one of Blackwood’s “Philosophical Claasics.”^ Together 
with Professor Bain, he edited Grote’s Aristotle ; and he 
was the editor of liti/nd from its foundation, in 1876, till 
1891. He was keenly interested in German philosophy, 
and took every opportunity of making German works on 
English writers known in the United Kingdom. In 
philosophy his affinities were chiefly with the school repre- 
sented 'by Mill and Bain, but he was widely accj^uainted 
with the philosophical literature of all schools. He was 
assodlated with his wife (a daughter of Mr Justice Crompton) 


in many kinds of social work ; he sat on the Committee 
of the National Society for JVomen’s Suffrage, and was 
actively associated with its President, John Stuart Mill 
He warmly supported the admission of women students to 
University College. 

Robliant, Count Nicolas Carlo 

Folice (1826-1888), Italian soldier and diplomatist, 
was born at Turin on 8th August 1826. Entering the 
army as artillery lieutenant in 1845,. he was wounded at 
the battle of Novara, where he lost a hand. In 1860 he 
took part in the campaign in the Marches, and during the 
war of 1866 was chief of staff of the 3rd Army Corps. 
After serving on the italo-Austrian Frontier Commission, 
and acting as Prefect of Ravenna at a critical moment 
in 1869, he was sent to Vienna in Jirne 1871, first as 
minister and afterwards as ambassador. While approv- 
ing of the rapprochement between Italy and the Central 
Powers, he opposed the visits of Victor Emmanuel II. to 
Vienna and Berlin in 1874, and that of King Humbert to 
Vienna in 1881, since he desired that the Triple Alliance 
should only be concluded after the Austrian Emperor 
should have recognized Italian Unity by returning at Rome 
the visit of the Italian Sovereign to the Austrian capital. 
Reluctantly accepting the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in 
1886, he displayed tact and firmness during &e Bulgarian 
crisis of that year ; and before leaving the Foreign Office, 
after the disaster to Italian troops at Dogali, in Abyssinia, 
he succeeded (March 1887) in renewing the Triple Alliance 
on terms more advantageous to Italy than those of the 
original treaty, and in supplementing it by an understand- 
ing with Great Britain in regard to Mediterranean affairs. 
After his fall from power he re-entered the regular army, but 
was selected by Crispi for the post of Ambassador to London, 
where he died on 17th October 1888. (h. w. s.) 

Rochdfillei a municipal, county (1888), and parlia- 
mentary borough of Lancashire, England, on the Roch, 
196 miles north-west of London by rail. The corporation 
acquired powers in 1900 to purchase the tramways and 
to replace them by electric lines. The electric light has 
also been recently introduced. Several new mills, board 
schools, and other buildings have been erected. Specially 
noticeable are the technical school (1893), costing £15,000 ; 
a school of art (1889), and a Roman Catholic orphanage. 
There is a statue of John Bright (1891). The Equitable 
Pioneers Society (1844), pioneer of co-operation, numbers 
over 11,000 members, with a capital of over £350,000. 
A haJidsome new co-operative store, belonging to the 
Rochdale Provident Co-operative Society, was opened in 
1900, . In 1891, 6699 males and 8353 females were 
engaged in the cotton, 1860 males and 2107 females in 
the wool and worsted, and 591 males and 395 females in . 
the silk manufacture; and 1423 persons in the making 
of machines. Area of parliamentary borough, 4185 acres ; 
population (1881), 68,866; (1891), 71,401. Till Nov- 
ember 1900 the municipal and county borough was . 
coincident with >the parliamentary borough ; it was^ then, 
however, extended to include the urban district of 
Castleton, and now has an area of 6454 acres with a 
population in 1901 of 83,112, 

Rochefbrti chief town of arrondissement, depart- 
ment of Oharente Inf^rieure, France, 20 miles south-south- 
east of Rochelle, -on the railway from Nantes to Bordeaux. 
Manufactures include tiles and drain pipes, preserved 
foods, artificial fuel, and steam saw and planing miRs. 
Large quantities of wine are produced in the dmtricte 
around Rochefort and Tonnay-Charente, amounting in 
1899 to 28,963,700 gallons. The third floating basin of 
the commercial port was completed in 1890; it has an area 
of 15 acres, with 3692 feet of quayage, and a depth, spring 
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and neap tides respectively, of 29^ and 25-^ feet. Ex- 
clusive of coasting trade', the number of vessels entered at 
Kochefort and Tonnay-Chatfente in 1900 was 151 of 117,284 
tons j cleared, 130 of 105,359 tons. The -total movement, 
including coasting trade, amounted to 339,582 tons. At 
Tonn-ay-Charente (4 miles to the north), in the same 
year, the total tonnage, including coasting trade, amounted 
to 218,225. A “ bridge with suspended carrier” has been 
constructed across the Charente between Rochefort and the 
sea, at a height which admits of the tallest ships passing 
underneath at any time. The “carrier,” suspended some 
150 feet below the bridge, but above the highest water-line, 
conveys persons, animals, goods, and vehicles from side to 
side, a distance of 300 or 400 yards. This bridge was 
completed at a cost of about .£28,000. Population (1881), 
21,608; (1901), 31,613. Tonnay-Charente : population 
(1901), 4640. 

Rochefort, Victor Henri, Marquis 

de Rochefort - l-Ufay (1830 ), French 

journalist and politician, generally known as Henri Roche- 
fort, the son of a Legitimist noble, was born 30th 
January 1830, at Paris. He was successively in early life 
a medical student, a clerk in .the H6tel de Ville, a suc- 
cessful playwright, and a journalist. When one of tlio 
writers of the CJiariva/iri, his articles led to his appoint- 
ment as sub-inspector of Fine Arts in Paris, but this post 
he resigned in 1861. In 1863 he joined the staff of the 
Figaro^ at a salary of 30,000 francs; but his severe 
comments on the - Second Empire brought the paper 
into collision with the authorities, and led to his retire- 
ment. His articles were collected and published in throe 
volumes, entitled Zes Frangais de la I>4cadence, Roche- 
fort now founded La L<mUrm\ but it was seized on its 
eleventh appearance, and in August 1868 the editor was 
fined 10,000 francs, with a year’s imprisonment, Tlio 
•publication was afterwards rigorously suppressed. Roche- 
fort fled to Belgium ; and after two unsuccessful candida- 
tures, he was returned to the Chamber of Deputies by 
the TJltrarDemocrats of the first drmiBcription of Paris. 
After a brief arrest on crossing the frontier, he took his 
seat. He attacked the Imperial regime violently in the 
Chamber; and in 1869 started a new paper, the Mar- 
seillaiae, in which Victor Noir and Pascal Groussot wore 
collaborators. The attacks in this journal on Prince 
Pierre ‘Bonaparte led to the killing of Victor Hoir by the 
Prince; the paper was seized, and early in 1870 Rochefort 
and Qrousset were fined, and committed to i)riH()n for six 
months. Upon the downfall of the Empire in ScjjtendHT 

1870 Rochefort was released by the mob, and for a 
short time he became connected with the Government 
of National Defence; but was compelled to resign on 
account of his open sympathy with the first Communistic 
outbreaks. When the Oommime was established in March 

1871 Rochefort at first supported its terrible excesses in 
the Mot d^Ord/re^ but finding its tyranny insupportable, 
he fled from Paris in disguise on 11th May. Arrested by 
the Versailles Government, he was condemned hy martial 
law to imprisonment for life, and notwithstanding Victor 
Hugo’s efforts to procure his release, “he was iirahsiwrt^ to 
New Caledonia. In November 1872 he was temporarily 
released to enable him to legitimize his children by marry- 
ing their mother, who was dying. Then he was reconveyed 
to New Caledonia, whence he escaped in 1874 in an open 
boat.' He made his v^y to San Francisco, and thence 
to London and Geneva, where he contributed to tire 
P^sian press, and attempted to‘ revive La Lmteme^ but 
^jrithout Success. ^ ^ter being severely Grounded in a duel, 
“—a form’ of hostilityin which he was always conspicuous, 
— ^he took -advantfa^ of the general amnesty to return to 
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* Paris, where he founded a new journal called IJiMrami- 
giant. He resumed his assaults upon all tho French 
Governments in turn. Ho also attacked with special 
incisiveness the Tunis expedition, which ho declared to be 
a mere stock-jobbing affair ; and he secured a triuini)liant 
I acquittal in an action for libel brought against liini by 
! M. Roiistou, the Resident at Tunis, -vvlio had l)een the 
I chief promoter of the annexation. Daring the Boulangist 
fever he was a staunch partisan of the General, whom he 
accompanied to England in 1889, having escaped through 
Belgium from France. Rochefort ronuiined in exile in 
England for some years, and was always hoHj)itial)ly re- 
ceived there. In January 1895 a French Amnesty Bill 
i was passed hy tho Chamber, and Hoeliofort, with many 
other proscribed persona, took immediate advantage of it 
and returned to Paris. Ho played a ])romiiieiifc ])art against 
ex-Captain Dreyfus during his second trial at Utmiies. 
In 1900, during the course of tho Soutli African war, lie 
initiated a movement in France on behalf of the .lioers, 
and no words in his vocabulary were too insulting for 
the country which had so long gi\‘en liim refuge. 

Rochelle, La, chief town of dopartmont Ghartmtc 
Inf^rieure, France, 293 miles soutli-wi‘st of I*ai‘is, on the 
railway from Nantes to Bordeaux. I'he new .Parej C ’harruyiT 
lies outside the fortifications west of tho town. J o(‘al in- 
stitutions includo an academy of belh^H-lettres and Hciinu'e, 
Shipbuilding, tlio nmnufa(‘.turc of britimd.tes, <'heini(‘alH, 
sardine- and tunny-preserving, and rohnmi-rclining arc. 
among tho principal iudustrios. The maritime «'i»mmcTci*, 
included with that of JjA. .Pallujw, is very important. La 
Pallico, the new port of La Rocludle, inaiigm-.ilcil 1H9(), is 
situated nearly 4 miles to the south-west on the fKM'an, and 
is defended by a fort. At La PalHce p(‘trolt*nm relineries 
and chemical manure works have Ixam (nstablished, and it 
has a ropairing shipyard. Its iinportanct*, <‘cntres 

in its magnificent port, entirely artiiicially »*.xtNivalcd, 
which, sholtorod by the islands of Be and ()lcr(»n, ullbnlH 
excellent and safe anchorage in all weathers, 'rim outer 
part, jirotected by two jetties, rcspociivcly* U20 and 2054 
feet in length and each terminated by a llghilnm. r, has an 
area of 29 acres and depth 16 A feet below inwi-. i level, 
Shii>s drawing up to 16 feet ean (alter at any tiim^, ami 
those drawing from 10 to 26 feet during .six Inmrs daily. 
At the extremity of the break wattT is a wharf 680 
foot long whore ships may distdiarge wi1h<»nl the 

bMin. A lock 770 feet long and 72 feet wuhr i*omieetH 
with tlic inner basin, which lias an area of 27 acres, with 
5900 feet of quayage, a minimum depth of 28 fetft, and 
depths of 29 J feet and 36 ftsjt at high neap and spring 
tides, Conucc.ted with tho basin arcj two graving diwks, 
respectively 616 and 364 feat in length, with depths 
ranging between 23 and 30 feet. The ntnnU*r r»f visssels 
entered at Ija Pallico in IJlOO’was 20r>, c*f 317,080 tows; 
cleared 200, of 305,220 tons. At Iai Ibielodh? basin 207 
vessels ontortid, of 130,695 tons; cleared 169, nf 123,267 
tons. Including coast trtwle, tbi> total movi*nmnt tor tho 
two ports amounted to 2,215,210 tons. The total value 
of tho imports at La Rochelle was, in 1899, f 
and of the exports, JB1,020,000, diiefly brandy / - 1 ( »:? ton ■ i 
Belonging to the port in 1899 were 253 vtjsst l - of 
tons, mostly small sailing ships. In 1900, 198 sailing 
boats, manned by 743 jasiwnis, wwro engagfsl in tho 
feheries. The fish market of I^i Boebollo is tho mmt 
imjiortant on tho west coast, Tho vafno of fish sold in 

(IHHl), of Iji KoebdiOr 

17 , 284 ; ( 1901 ), 28 , 678 , 

Roch^rtory an episcopal city ami iimuicdpal and 
parliamentary borough, Kent, Kngland, in the Medway pir- 
liamontary division of the county, on tlit* Mtalway, .‘iS tuilcs 
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east of London by rail. The restoration of the west 
front of the cathedral (Norman style) was commenced in 
1888 by Dean Hole, and was completed about 1898, 
costing, with other work, £7358. The church of St^ 
Nicholas was restored in 1892. A museum was opened 
in 1894: in the basement of the corn exchange, and a 
handsome Elizabethan mansion has been acquired by the 
corporation for museum purposes, as a memorial of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. In 1888, 9680 vessels entered 
the port with 704,207 tons of cargo, and 9290 cleared 
with 659,233 tons. In 1901, 154:0 vessels entered with 
386,879 tons, and 1567 vessels cleared with 392,872 
tons. The population of the municipal and parliamentary 
borough was in 1891, 26,290; in 1901, 30,622. The parish 
of Strood lies mainly within the borough, and is connected 
with the city by a bridge. Population (1901), 14:,432. 

Rochester, a city of Minnesota, U.S.A., the capital 
of Ohnstead county. It is on the Zumbro river, and 
on the Chicago and North-Western and the Winona and 
Western railways, in the south-eastern part of the state, at 
an altitude of 991 feet. It contains one of the state insane 
asylums, and is in the midst of a fertile farming region, 
with grain elevators and flour-mills, utilizing the water- 
power furnished by the river. Population (1890), 5321 ; 
(1900), 6843, of whom 1680 were foreign-bom. 

Rochester, a city of Strafford county, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A It is on Salmon Falls and Cocheco rivers, 
and at the junction of several branches of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, in the south-eastern part of the state, at 
an altitude of 226 feet. It has fine water-power, and 
manufactures of boots and shoes, woollen goods, and other 
articles. E,ocheater was settled in 1728, incorporated as 
a town in 1737, and received a city charter in 1891. 
Population (1890), 7396; (1900), 8466, of whom 1651 
were foreign-born. 

RochCSteri a city of New York, U.S.A., the capital 
of Monroe county. It is on both banks of the Genesee 
river, in the nbrth-western part of the state. The iflan 
of the city is irregular, with broad, well-shaded streets, 
a large proportion of which are paved, mainly with 
asphalt. It has a fine water-supply and is well sewered. 
It is the seat of Rochester . University, which in 1899 
had a faculty numbering 15 and was attended by 213 
students. Rochester is a lake port, the river being navi- 
gable to this point. It is also a railway centre of great 
importance, being entered, by seven railways, the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Pittsburg, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the 
New York Central and Hudson River, the Rochester and 
Lake Ontario, the Western New York and Pennsylvania, 
and the West Shore, which afford internal communication 
in all directions. Rochester is a manufacturing city of 
much importance, aided by water-power derived from the 
falls. In 1900 it contained 2616 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with a total capital of $49,086,212. These 
employed 33,408 hands and paid $13,832,122 in wages. 
The raw materials had a value of $31,557,122, and the 
finished product of $69,129,820. The principal of these 
products, with their values, were as follows : — 


Boots and shoes .... 

. $6,933,111 

Men’s clothing .... 

. 11,138,220 

Flouring and grist mill products . 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Malt liquors .... 

Tobacco 

. 3,010,639 

. 4,036,479 
. 2,748,290 

. 3,040,331 

. 2,069,972 

Furniture 


The assessed valuation of real and personal property 
was, in 1900, $115,570,890, the net debt of the city was 
$10,574,431, and the tax-rate was $24.29 per $1000. 
The total municipal receipts, apart from loans, Vere 
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$4,336,506, and the expenditures for maintenance and 
operation, $3,645,343. Population (1890), 133,896; 
(1900), 162,608, of whom 40,748 were foreign-born and 
601 negroes. Of 45,395 males 21 years of age and over, 
1327 were Uhterate (could not write). 

Rock£iW3.y| formerly a village of Queens county, 
New York, U.S.A, but since 1st January 1898 a part of 
the borough of Queens, one of the five boroughs of which 
New York City is composed. It is a summer resort, 
situated on a sandbar on the south coast of Long Island. 

Rockfordf a city of Illinois, U.S.A, the capital 
of Winnebago county. It is situated in 42® 15' N., 
89“ 5' W., on Rock river, which furnishes a fine water- 
power, in the northern part of the state, at an altitude 
of 714 feet. The city has an excellent water-supply 
from artesian wells and from the river; its business 
streets are paved with brick, wood, and asphalt, and many 
of its residential streets are macadamized. It is upon 
four railways, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the 
Chicago and North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St Paul, and the Illinois Central, which give it a large 
trade. In manufactures, the census of 1900 reported that 
the city contained 450 establishments, with a total capital 
of $14,126,834, employing 6620 hands, and with a product 
valued at $12,586,116. The principal articles of manufac- 
ture were furniture, knitted goods, foimdry and machine-shop 
products, and agricultural implements. In 1 900 the assessed 
valuation of property, real and personal, was $5,266,804, 
a very low assessment. The net debt of the city was 
$565,134, and the rate of taxation was $60.75 per $1000. 
Population (1890), 23,584; (1900), 31,051, of whom 9337 
were foreign-bom and 212 negroes. Of 8856 males 21 
years of age and over, 129 were illiterate (could not write). 

Rockhaimptorif a town of Queensland, Australia, 
in the county of Livingstone, on the Fitzroy river, about 
420 miles north-west of Brisbane. It has frequent com- 
munication by steamer with the principal Australian ports, 
and is the outlet for a wide agricultural district, which 
produces also gold and copper. The value of the exports 
in 1899 amounted to £2,390,000. Much of the trade is 
carried on through the ports of Alma and Broadmount, 
near the mouth of the river, both available for ocean 
steamers. The Central Railway starts from this town. 
Population (1891), 11,629 ; (1901), 15,461. North Rock- 
hampton is a separate municipality on the opposite side 
of the river. Population (1901), 2865. 

Rock Hill, a city of York county, S.C., U.S.A 
It is situated on the Southern and the South Carolina and 
Georgia railways, in the northern part of the state. 
Population (1890), 2744; (1900), 5485, of whom 33 were 
foreign-bom and 1706 negroes. 

Rock Islstndi a city of Illinois, U.S.A., the capital 
of Rock Island county. It is situated in 41® 32' N., 
90® 31' W., on the east bank of the Mississippi, in the 
western part of the state, at an altitude of 570 feet 
at the river bank. The city has a water-supply pumped 
by the Holly system, is sewered, and is divided into 
seven wards. It has five railways, the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Pau]^ the Davenport, 
Rock Island, and North-Western, and the Rock Island 
and Peoria. The city has a large trade by rail and river, 
and, aided by ample water-power derived from the Rock 
Island Rapids, it has important manufactures, including 
flour, lumber, glass, and agricultural implements. Rock 
Island is the seat of Augustana College, a Lutheran in- 
stitution, opened in I860,, which in 1899 had a faculty 
numbering 27 and was attended by 458 students. *Popu- 
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lation (1890), 13,634; (1900), 19,493, of whom 4412 
■were foreign-born and 282 negroes. 

ROCkl&ndf a city and seaport of Maine, U.S.A., 
tlie capital of Knox county. It is on tbe shore of 
Penobscot bay, and on a branch of the Maine Central 
Haihoad, in the southern part of the state. It is divided 
into seven wards, and has a water-supply and sewer 
system. The principal industries are the quarrying of 
granite, the burning of lime, and shipbuilding. Owing 
to its strength and durability, Eockland granite is used for 
building in various parts of the country. Population (1890), 
8174; (1900), 8150, of whom 610 were foreign-bom. 

RocklSindl| a town of Plymouth county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A- It is an inland town in the south-eastern 
part of the state, on a branch of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Kailroad. It contains an area of 11 
square miles, well settled, mainly with rural population. 
There is a village bearing the same name as the town. 
Population (1890), 5213; (1900), 5327, of whom 796 were 
foreign-bom. 

Rockporti a town of Essex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. It is at the eastern point of Cape Ann, in the 
north-eastern part of the state, on a branch of the Boston 
and Maine Bailroad. It has an area of seven square 
miles of broken, rocky country, bordered by a rugged 
coast-line. It contains several villages, Rockport, Ocean 
View, and Pigeon Cove, which are popular seaside resorts. 
Rockport is -widely known for its granite quarries. Popu- 
lation (1890), 4087; (1900), 4592, of whom 1290 were 
foreign-bom. 


Rockvill0| a city of Tolland county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. It is on the Hockanum river, and on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, in the northern 
part of the state, at an altitude of 403 feet. It possesses 
excellent water-power, which has been put to use in manu- 
factures, . These consist largely of envelopes and woollen 
and silk goods. Rock-dlle was separated from Vernon 
town and chartered as a city in 1Q89. Population (1890), 
7772 ; (1900), 7287, of whom 2548 were foreign-bom. 


Rodin, Auguste (1840 ), French sculptor, 

•was bom in 1840, in Paris, and at an early age displayed 
a taste for his art He began by attending Barye’s classM, 
but did not yield 'too completely to his induence. From 
1864 to 1870, under pressure of necessity, he 'was em- 
ployed in the studio of Cariier-Belleuse, where he leamt to 
deal with the mechanical diflSculties of a sculptor. Even 
so early as 1864 his individuality was Tna,T<ifABtftd in his 
“Man with a Erokon Nose.” After the war, fitoUng 
nothing to do in Paris, Bodin 'went to Brussels, where 
from^ 1871 to 1877 he worked, as the colleague of the 
Belgian artist Van Rasbourg, on the sculpture for the 
outside and the caryatides for the intarior of the Bourse, 
besides exhibiting in 1876 a “Portrait of Gamier.” In 
1877 he contributed to the Salon “The Bronze Age,” 
which -was seen again, cast in bronze, at the Salon of 
1880, when it took a third-class medal, was purchased by 
the State, and placed in the gardens of the Luxembourg 
Between 1882 and 1886 he sent to the Salons busts 
of “Jean-Panl Laurens” and “ Carrier-Bellouse " (1882), 
“Victor Hugo” (see Plate) and “Dalou” (188^ and 
“ Antonin Proust ” (1886). From about this time ho Wofly 
devoted hims elf to a great decorative composition six metres 
high, which -was not finished for twenty yeati This is 
the “Portal of Hdl,” the most elaborate perhaps of all 
Eodin’s works, executed to order for the Mus4e dos Arte 
D^eoratifs. It is inspirod mainly by Dmate’s Infwno, tlio 
port himself being seated at the top, while at his feet, in 
nnder-cut relief, we see the writhing crowd of the 


torn by the frenzy of passion and the anguish of dosimir. 
The lower part consists of two bas-reliofs, in their midst 
two masks of tormented faces. Round those run figures 
of women and centaurs. Above the door tliroe men cling 
to each other in an attitude of despair. After beginning 
this Titanic undertaking, and while continuing to work on 
it, Rodin executed for the town of Damvillers a statue of 
“ Bastien-Lepage ” ; for Nancy a “Monument to Claude 
le Lorrain,” representing the Chariot of the Hun drawn by 
horses; and for Calais “The Burgesses of Calais” sur- 
rendering the keys of the town and imploring mercy (sco 
Plate). In this, Rodin, throwing over all school tradition, 
represents the citizens not as grouped oxx a square or 
circular plinth, but walking in file. This woik was ex- 
hibited at the Petit Gallery in 1889. At the time of the 
secession of the National Society of Fine Arts, or New 
Salon, in 1890, Rodin withdrew from the old Society of 
French Artists, and exhibited in the new Salon the bust of 
his friend “ Puvis de Chavaimes ” (1892), “Contemplation ”* 
and a “ Caryatid,” both in marble, and the “ Monument to- 
Victor Hugo” (1897), intended for tlxo garclous of the 
Luxembourg. In this the poet is represcntetl nude, as a 
powerful old man extending his right arm with a sovc'rtMgii 
gesture, the Muses standing behind him. In 1898 Uodin 
exhibited two very dissimilar works, “The Kiss,'^ ex- 
hibited again in 1900, a marble group repn'souting Parvlo- 
Malatesta and Francesca di Rimini, and the sketch in 
plaster for a “ Statue of Balzac.” Tliis sttituo, a commis- 
sion from the Society of Mon of Letters, had long boon 
expected, and was received with vehement dissonHionK. 
Some critics regarded this work, in tlm iKiet was. 

represented in his vohminous dressing gciwn, as the first- 
fruits of a now phase of sculi)ture ; others, on the con- 
trary, declared that it was iiu'ompndu'nslblc, if not 
ridiculous. This was the view tfikeii by the soidety who- 
had ordered it, and who “refused to rot«>gnize Hodin^s 
rough sketch as a statue of Balziw:,** and withdrew tho 
commission, giving it to the stnilptor Falguicn^, Falgui&ro 
exhibited his model in 1899, In the same Salon liodin, 
to prove that the conduct of the Ho<?iety had made no* 
change in his friondship with Falguiftre, cxhibit<Hl a bust 
in bronze of his rival, as well tw oncfd “ Ihuiri Rochefort.*^ 
In 1900 the city of Paris, to do honour to Rotllw, erected 
at its own expense a building close to one of the tJUtmneeR- 
to the Groat Exhibition, in wliich almost all of the worJea 
of the artist wore to l)o seen, «K»ro eH|H»cially the great 
“Portal of Hell,'^ still quite in<*<impli't.c, the “Biilztu*/* and 
a host of other works, many of thorn unfinished or mere- 
rough sketchy. Hero, too, were to Im soon some c»f ItodinV 
designs, studies, and water-colour ilrawings. He heii also 
executed a groat many etchings and on {H>rcelain 

for the manufactory at Sevres. His \mt known etching 
is the portrait of Victor Hugo. Rodin’s works may he 
found in some private collections, and at tht> Luxtunlsnirg 
he is represented by a “Danald** (in marble), a “Saint 
John” (in bronze, 1800), “She who made the Helmet”' 
(bronze statuette), and tlxe busts of “ J. l\ I.aui* 4 ‘«s” and 
of “A l4uiy.” In the Musio Qalliora is a very fiun bust 
of Victor Hugo. Rodin has exerted a marked inWueniut on 
many contemporary artists. 


BlBWOOiiAPHY.-GKjrvjmv. la Vie AHMnte, IWi-s IHSS, 
ISaS, 1899, 1000.— L. MAiLLAltn. lUnihu Park 
rlwm, JttHlin et mi Psrui, lOOO.- he 

Saizae dt Itodin, Paris, 1308, 


Rodostoi a town of Eunqieau Turki% is an 
roadstoacl on tlic Heii fxf Mannont-, aliout Kii mites wtwt 
of Constantinople, of which it is practically a commixirial 
depend^cy. ft is the administrative c«*ntrn of a district 
producing and oxi>opting liarley, oats, and canary 
seed, and largely planted with mulljcrry on which 
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are fed silkworms of tke “ Baghdad ” . breed. White 
cocoons to the amount of 394 cwt, were exported to 
western Europe in 1901, besides a large quantity of silk- 
worms* eggs to Bussia and Persia. Being financially 
dependent on the capital, Bodosto suffered heavily during 
the commercial crisis wMch paralysed the trade of Con- 
stantinople in the years 1896—99, and a considerable area 
•of land feU out of cultivation. This period of depression 
was followed, however, by two years of exceptional 
abundance. Population (1890), 19,558; (1902), 35,000. 

Roebuck, John Arthur (1802-1879), British 
politician, was born at Madras on 28th December 1802. 
After the death of his father, a civil servant, his mother’s 
second marriage transferred him to Canada, where he was 
chiefly brought up. He came to England in 1824, was 
called to the Bar, became intimate with the leading Badical 
and utilitarian reformers, was elected M.P. for Bath in 
1832, and took up that general attitude of hostility to the 
Government of the day, be it what it might, which he 
■retained throughout his life. At all times conspicuous for 
his eloquence, honesty, and recalcitrancy, he twice came 
with especial prominence before the public — ^in 1838, when, 
although at the time without a seat in Parliament, he 
appeared at the bar of the Commons to protest in the name 
of the Canadian Assembly against the suspension of the 
Canadian constitution; and in 1855, when, having over- 
thrown Lord Aberdeen’s ministry by carrying a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the 
mismanagement in the Crimean War, he presided over its 
proceedings. In his latter years his political opinioxis 
became greatly modified, but with one interruption he 
retained his seat for Sheffield, which he had gained in 
1849, until 1879, when he died with the reputation of an 
intrepid, pugnacious, perfectly disinterested and thoroughly 
impracticable senator. 

Rofrelt. See Boyebeto. 

Rogers, James Edwin Thorold (1823- 
1890), political economist, was bom at West Meon, Hamp- 
dshire, in 1823. He was educated at King’s College, London, 
a.nd Magdalen Hall, Oxford. After taking a first-class 
degree in 1846, he was ordained, and was for a few years 
:a curate in Oxford. Subsequently, however, he resigned 
his orders. For some time the classics were the chief 
field of his activity. He devoted himself a good deal to 
classical and philosophical tuition in Oxford with success, 
and his publications included an edition of Aristotle’s 
EtJmz (in 1865). Simultaneously with these occupations 
he had been diligently studying, economics, with the result 
that in 1859 he was appointed professor of statistics and 
•economic science at King’s College, London, a post which 
he filled till his death. From 1862 to 1867 he also held 
the position of Drummond professor of political economy 
at Oxford. During that period he published (in 1866) 
the first two volumes of his History of Agricidiwre and 
Prices in England, a minute and masterly record of the 
•subject and the work upon which his reputation mainly 
rests. Two more volumes were published in 1882, a fifth 
and sixth in 1887, and he left behind him at his death 
copious materials for a seventh and eightL In 1868 he 
^ published a Mamud qf Political Economy, and in 1869 
an edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, In 1875 
ho collected and edited the Protests qf the Lords, An 
intimate acquaintance with Cobden and John Bright led 
Rogers to pkb an active part in politics ; he represented 
fSoulhwark in Parliament from 1880 to 1885, and Ber- 
mondsey from 1886 to 1886, as a Liberal In 1888, on 
the death of Professor Bonamy Pric^ who had succeeded 
him at Oxford as professor of ]x>litical economy, he was 
z^ected to the post, and held it till his deatL I^viously 


(in 1883) he had been appointed lecturer in political 
economy at Worcester College, Oxford. His latter years 
were mainly spent at Oxford, where he died on 12th 
October 1890. He was celebrated in society as a wit and 
humorist. Of his miscellaneous economic and historical 
writings, which were numerous, the most noteworthy is his 
Bix CenpLuries qf Work and Wages, published in 1884. 

(r. e s.) 

Rosier, Charles Latour (1800-1885), Belgian 
statesman, descended from a Belgian family ihat had 
settled in the department of the Nord in France, was bom 
at St Quentin on 17th August 1800. His father, an 
officer in the French army, perished in the Bussian cam- 
paign of 1812 ; and the family moved to Li4ge, where 
the eldest son, Firmin, held a professorship. Charles, 
after beii^ called to the Bar, founded, in collaboration 
with his lifelong friends, Devaux and Lebeau, the journal 
Maihim Laensherg (afterwards Le Politique), which by its 
ardent patriotism and its attacks on the Dutch adminis- 
tration soon acquired a widespread influence. When the 
insurrection of 1830 broke out at Brussels, Bogier put 
himself at the head of 300 Li4geois, and inscribing on his 
banner the motto, “Vaincre ou mourir pour Bruxelles,” 
marched upon the capital Here he took his place at 
once among the leaders of the revolutionary party. His 
influence saved the town-hall from pillage on 19th Sep- 
tember. On the 24th a commission administrative was 
formed, of which Bogier became president. The energetic 
measures of this body and of its successor, the gov/ueme- 
Tnent provisdre, soon freed the greater part of the country 
from the Dutch troops. Bogier was sent as delegate of 
the provisional Government to Antwerp, where the citadel 
still held out for Holland. He succeeded in arranging an 
armistice, and then, in the exercise of the absolute power 
with which he was invested, organized afresh the entire 
administration of the city. He sat for Li4ge in the 
National Congress, voted for the establishment of a 
hereditary monarchy, and induced the Congress to adopt 
the principle of an elective second chamber. In the long- 
drawn debates on the bestowal of the crown, he ranged 
himself on the side of Louis Philippe : he first supported 
the candidature of Otto of Bavekria, and on the latter’s 
rejection declared for the Due de Nemours. Finally, 
when Louis Philippe declined the crown on behalf of his 
son, Bogier voted with the majority for Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. In June 1831 he was appointed governor of 
the province of Antwerp, a post rendered exceptionally 
difficult by the continued presence of Dutch troops in the 
citadel The ability he displayed was so marked that in 
October 1832 he was made minister of the interior in the 
Qoblet-Devaux cabinet. In the following June he inter- 
vened with characteristic courage in a quarrel in the 
Chamber of Deputies between Devaux and the Opposition 
leader Gendebien, claimed a prior right to give satisfaction, 
and fought a duel, in which he was severely wounded. 
During bis term of office he carried, in the teeth of 
violent opposition, a law that established in Belgium the 
first railways on the continent of Europe, and thus laid 
the foundation of her industrial development. Owing to 
dissensions in the cabinet, he retired in 1834, together 
with Lebeau, and resumed the governorship of Antwerp. 
On 'Lebeau’s return to power in 1840, Bogier became 
minister of public works and education. The proposals 
that he made in the latter capacity were defeated by the 
determined opposition of the Clerical party, and on the 
resignation of the ministry in 1841, Bogier gave his 
support to a compromise on the subject of education, 
which passed into law in 1842. He led the Liberal party 
in Opposition till 1847, when he formed a cabinet in 
which he held the ministry of the interior. He at once 
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embarked on a programme of political and economical 
reform. He took effective steps to remedy the industrial 
distress caused by the decay of the Flemish linen trade. 
The limits of the franchise were extended j and as the result 
of the Liberal policy of the Government, Belgium alone 
escaped the revolutionary wave that spread over the 
Continent in 1848. He passed a law in 1850 organizing 
secondary education under the control of the State, and 
giving the clergy only the right of religious instruction. 
The Clerical party, though unable to defeat this measure, 
succeeded in shaking the position of the cabinet ; and it 
was finally undermined, after the oovt/p d^etat of 1851, by 
the hostility of the French Government, which found its 
political exiles welcomed by the Liberal cabinet at 
Brussels. Kogier retired in October 1853, but was 
brought back into ofiSce by the Liberal reaction of 1857. 
He again became president of the council and minister 
of the interior in a cabinet of which Fr^re-Orban was the 
most conspicuous member. The first important measure 
passed by the ministry was one for the fortification of 
Antwerp. In 1860 the fear of French designs on the 
independence of Belgium led to a movement of recon- 
ciliation with Holland, and inspired Bogier to write the 
only one of his numerous poems that is likely to survive, 
his national anthem, “ La Nouvelle Brabangonne.” Some 
of the ministers resigning in 1861, on the question of 
recognizing the kingdom of Italy, the cabinet was re- 
constructed, and Kogier exchanged the ministry of the 
interior for that of foreign affairs. In this capacity he 
achieved a remarkable triumph of diplomacy in freeing 
the navigation of the Scheldt, and thus enabling Antwerp 
to become the second port on the mainland of Europe. 
Defeated at Dinant, he sat for Tournai from 1863 till 
his death. His younger and more energetic colleague, 
Pr^re-Orban, gradually overshadowed his chief, and in 
1868 Kogier finally retired from power. He continued, 
however, to take part in public life, and was elected 
president of the extraordinary session of 1878. From 
this time his age, his devoted patriotism, and the un- 
assuming simplicity of his life made him the idol of all 
classes. The fiftieth anniversary of the kingdom of 
Bel^um in 1880, and two years later that of his entry into 
parlmment, were the occasion of remarkable demonstrations 
in his honour. He died at Brussels on 37th May 1885, and 
his remains were accorded a public funeral. (h. sr,). 

Rohllkhand, or EoHiLotriro, a division of Britisli 
India, in the ITorth-Westem Provinces. It comprises the 
six districts of Bijnor, Moradabad, Budaun, Bareilly, 
Shahjahanpur, and Pilibhit. Area, 19,908 snnaro miles- 
population (1891), 6,343,674, being 489 persons txjr 
square mile. It also includes the native state of Rampur. 
In 1897—98 the Eohilkhand system of canals irrigated 
122,767 acres; the gross receipts were Ils.1,89,414, giving 

i P®' 0” a capital outlay of 

Ba 17,73,000. 

o/forf,^i892?™^ SraAOHUT, HaMngt ami Sdkiila War. 


Rohifs, Friedrich Gerhard (1831-189( 

teaveller, vras the son of a physician, and vraB bom 
V^esack, near Bremen, 14th April 1831. After t 
OTdin^ course at the gymnasium of Osnabriiok, ho enter 
ae ^men co^s in 1848, and took part as a volunteer 

off. made an offic 

after the battle of Idstedt, July 1860. He then f 

several y^s dwoted himself to the study of modici: 
at the nnxvemlaes of Heidelberg, Wurzburg, and Odtli 
gen; but yielding to his natural inclination, he tr»vell< 
over nearly aU Europe, and then proceeded to Algeri 
where he acted as mUitaiy surgeon during the 


campaign of 1855-60, and was appointed for his bravery 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Having studied the 
language and customs of Algeria, Kohlfs wont to Morocco 
in 1861, and presenting himself as a Mussulman, gained the 
favour of tho enlightened fcJhorif of Wozzan, and was thus 
enabled to travel over the length and breadth of tJie 
country. Ho thon explored tho western portion of tlio 
Sahara and the entire extent of tho Wed Draa, being the 
second European (the first being Kene Oailliii) to visit 
Tafilet. Between that town and Kanataa ho was robbed 
by his guides and left for dead, 18G3 ; Init two niarabuts 
charitably succoured him, and quickly n^covering health, 
he again set forward in 1864 to Tiiat, wliicli he Avas the 
first European to reach and describe. Jleturning by Gha- 
dames and Tripoli, bo spent a few niontliLS in Gerniaiiy, and 
then went back to Tripoli, intciidiug to oxi>lore the higli- 
lands of the Ahaggar; but being prevented by a war 
among the Tuaregs, lie wont to Muzzulc, wdiere he renuiiiu‘.d 
until 1866, and thon entered Boniu, when he exploriul and 
mapped the oasis of Kawar. Kohlfs tluui passiid tlirough 
Mandara and its ancient cajiital Mora, and strtick out for 
the coast of tho Gulf of Guinea. J Massing throiigli (.iltigcba 
and Gongola, ho crossed tho Sokoto niouutaias, doscoudod 
the Bonuo to Lakodja, and ascondiiig tlu». Nig(‘r to Uabba, 
proceeded on horseback to Lagos, aiul landt^d at Ijivin*pool, 
2nd July 18G7. In the following year aiM-onqiauicd 
the Abyssinian expedition, and travorsi‘d Iho (?yrimai<*a,, 
reaching Egypt by way of tlio oasis of Siwa, IiSlilh 
Kohlfs then returned hcniio, marritsl, and sidtled down in 
Weimar. lie did not rest long, liow(aH‘r, for in l.S73‘-74 
ho carried out an c.x:[)cditiou to thc^ dissert of fjibya for tlio 
Khodivo. Commissioned by the (Jennau Afri(»an Society, 
ho proceeded to Wadai in 187H, but was drivi*n bat’k by 
tho natives. In 1880 ho um)in[>aiii(Ml I)r Stocker in llm 
Gorman exploring expedition to Abyssiuiji,; but after 
delivering a Iett<‘.r from th(^ IhniHTor to tho Negus, ho 
rcturuocl to Europe. In 1885 Prince Ulsman^lc appointc(l 
him consul at l^anziliar; l»ut \\i\ was sliortly rt'callcd, ami 
did not again visit Afruu. Uohlfs publishc^l accounts of 
oach of his expeditions, as wiill as several works <m Africa 
and its people. His death took placid at Kiingsilorf, m*ar 
Bonn, 2nd June 1806. (o, ^ n.) 

Rphtak, fi town and dintrict of llritinh ludiii, in tho 
Delhi division of tlw rnnjalt. Tho tnwu i« a railway 
station, 42 milos north-west of Delhi. I‘tiimlali«n (IHHI), 
16, COO; (1891), 16,702; inmiinii«il iiierniM) (1K517-9K), 
Its.23,76H. Cotton tiirluum am maunfwttin-ci. The uiuui- 
cipal high school cost ItM.22,000. 

Tho district of ItfHiTAK has an area of 1797 wiiiam 
milos. Population (1891), 690,476; (1901 ). 630,71 1, shtw- 
ing an incroaso of 7 ikw tumt. rev(Mm« atul rafow 

(1897-98), Tis.I 1,26,H28, tho ijKiidoneo <»f aHwwsuHiUt 
being R.0.13.6 jwr aero ; tmltivatwl aroa, 648,493 aeros, 
of which 182,968 wore irrigtvtol, including 117,631 from 
Oovemmont canals; nmnlsfr of policci, 433; numlwr of 
schools (1896-97), 103, attoiulnd by 6087 Isjys, Iwing 
10*3 txjr cent, of tho Itoys of selnud going ago; death- 
rato (1897), 32-64 jtor 1000. Tli« jiriiunisil cnqts are 
millet^ pulso, wlmt, Imrloy, cotton, .suiMi-i-uno, and 
indigo. Tho district is travetwsl by tho lino of tho 
Southern Puiyab Railway fwmi Delhi to Jhind, and also 
touched on by tho l‘t*wiirl Piiiiziitir l»ranch of tho Bsj- 
putana Railway; total length, 63 miles. I’art of it m 
watered by tho Wostom Jumna canal It is {Mwiitiarly 
exposed to droi^t, suffering in tl;e famine uf 1896-97 
(when the maximum uumbor of poiwms on roUof was 
13,781 in Jmio 1897), and again in 1899-1900. 

Romaiif a town in Rumania, aituatod cm tlto left 
bank of river Muldava, near its Janetitm with tl» 
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Sereth, is the chief place of the district of the same name. 
It is the seat of an Orthodox bishppric created ^in 401 by 
Alexaijder the Good. There are several .fine' churches, 
including the cathedral Population (1895), 15,687 * 
(1900), 14,019, of whom 6099 were Jews. ^ 

Roman Catholic Church.— The history of 
the Catholic Church since 1880 roughly coincides with the 
history of the Pontificate of Leo XIII., who came to the 
throne in 1878. It may be considered, therefore, in the 
present outline from that standpoint. ^ 

As regards his own position at Rome, Leo XIIL, like 
his predecessor, has kept up the protest against the in- 
vasion of his temporal sovereignty. The prin- 
occasipns on which he has spoken to this 
efl:ect were his first Encyclical, which announced 
his accession and indicated the policy of his reign; the 
Allocution to the Cardinals of 4th August 1881, on the 
occasion of the insults offered to the remains of Hus IX. 
during their transfer from St Peter’s to San Lorenzos with- 
out the Walls ; and his Allocution of 2nd March 1884, on 
the occasion of the practical confiscation, under the guise 
of conversion, of the property of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, the great central missionary agency of 
the Catholic Church. A recent clear account of the 
grounds on which the Pontifical protest is based may be 
read in Archbishop Ireland’s Pastoral Letter, (given by the 
Tablet for 11th January 1901), which cites the interesting 
analogy of the District of Columbia kept free from in- 
corporation in the states of the Union in order to guard 
the independence of the Federal Government. So far from 
being animated by any temporal ambitions, as has been 
alleged, the Pontiffs declare that they must ever claim the 
restitution of the small temporal sovereignty which Provi- 
dence has assigned them, precisely because without it it is 
impossible for them to discharge adequately their spiritual 
office as rulers of the universal Church. It is a continual 
charge made by their enemies against the Popes, that their 
action on the local Church administration in the different 
countries is the action of a “ foreign Power.” There would 
be some justification of the charge, or at least of the 
suspiciousness out of which it springs, if the Popes con- 
sented to be the subjects of any one temporal ruler ; and it 
is only by their persistent protests against the subjection in 
which it is sought to jjlace them that they have hitherto 
been able to avoid the difficulty. Again, the Popes 
require to surround themselves with various institutions 
through which, as central agencies, they may control 
and guide the work of the Church in its different depart- 
ments throughout the world. Such are the Sacred Con- 
gregations, particularly the Holy Office, the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars, the Propaganda, the Mother- 
Houses of the Reli^ous Orders. Unless the Pope can 
maintain these institutions in due freedom and with 
the necessary resources to enable them to do their work 
in the spirit, in the manner, and with the effectiveness 
which he judges desirable, the ill effects must be felt not 
in Rome only, but in every country. Once more, the 
region which is the headquarters of the Pontifical govern- 
ment shguld, above aU others, be one in which the Church 
is free to display fully and publicly the characteristic 
features of Catholic life. It is. certainly not one in which 
it ought to be exposed to anti-Christian restrictions and 
persecutions. Yet in regard to aU these matters the Pope, 
if . not a temporal ruler himself, must be at the mercy of 
the ruler under whom he is placed ; a ruler whose govern- 
ment may be favourable to the Church’s best interests, but 


1 See also the artiole Vatioaiusm for a treatment of some of these 
questions &om a rather different point of view.-— Ed. 
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may equally well be actively hostile to them. It is 
obviously with the view of showing that these liabilities 
are not merely theoretical that Leo XIII. has timed his 
recurrent protests as he has done. 

If in Rome the necessity of securing for the Holy See 
its perfect liberty of action and immunity from suspicion 
in the exercise of a spiritual office affecting the whole 
world renders it impossible for the Popes to acquiesce in 
the invasion of their temporal jurisdiction, in other countries 
the same insistence on a particular form of government or 
objection to political change is by no means essential to 
Catholicism. Men who are Catholics by creed will have 
also their political opinions like other men, with whom 
they will divide off into parties, differing among themselves; 
and again, like other men, may take action in accordance 
with their political opinions. But as Catholics they have 
no complaint against any government solidly established 
in their midst on account of its form, as monarchical or 
republican, but only if it attempts to penalize the practice 
of their ancient religion, or their endeavour to bring up 
their children in the same. When this is done, they find 
themselves in the necessity of choosing whether they will 
obey God or comply with the laws imposed on their 
country, and it is obvious on which side lies their con- 
scientious duty. On the other hand, where no attempt is 
made thus to interfere with their worship of God, there 
is no class of citizens on whose peaceful submission to 
their civil rulers greater reliance can be placed. The truth 
here stated is important, as explaining the contrasts between 
the Catholics and their respective governments in the three 
principal European countries. 

In Great Britain, speaking generally, there is no longer 
a Catholic question, and the Catholics in consequence live 
in perfect contentment with the national institutions, and 
cause no^ anxiety to their rulers. In Ireland, indeed, there 
is dissatisfaction and agitation, but this is due partly to 
some serious religious grievances, but mainly to causes 
which are political and social, not religious. 

In Germany, when the Pontificate of Leo XIII. began, 
a disastrous confiict between the Imperial Government and 
the Church Vas in progress. It was called the - 
Kulturkampf, as professing to be undertaken on 
behalf of civilization and culture ; but it had originated in 
the belief, instilled into the Government by interested 
persons, that the Vatican Decrees on Infallibility were 
issued for a pohtical purpose. The May Laws — so called 
because passed through the Reichstag in May 1873 — 
besides suppressing the religious orders, gave the entire 
control over the education, appointments, and tenure of 
office of the clergy into the hands of the State : they for- 
bade also all disciplinary control over the clergy by any 
foreign ecclesiastical authority — ^in other words, by thq 
Holy See. Compliance with such laws as these would 
have meant co-operation in a speedy conversion of German 
Catholicism- into a schism and a heresy. The Catholics 
had therefore no other course left open to them save to 
continue as best they could their own system under the 
rule of. the Holy See, and offer to the May Laws a 
resolute and as far as possible an organized passive re- 
sistance. This they did with the aid of the Centre or 
Catholic party in the Reichstag, but the consequences to 
themselves were terrible. Before many years were over 
five bishops, together with members of their clergy, were 
in prison, whilst several sees were vacant, and innumerable 
parishes left without other pastors than the few priests 
who went about in secret. At l^igth it became evident 
even ‘to the authors of the Kulturkampf that the effects 
of their campaign were the exact opposite of what they 
had desired: that they, by alienating a perfectly peace- 
ful section of its subjects, were weakening instead, of 
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strengthening tlie bonds of the empire, and that this 
result was the more sad as they had been entirely misled 
as to the character of the Vatican Decrees, and were 
hghting against a purely imaginary danger. Thus^ by the 
time Leo XHI. came to the throne an opportunity had 
been created which, with his diplomatic instincts, he did 
not fail to perceive and use. In announcing his election 
to the German Emperor he took occasion to hope that the 
peace which had formerly prevailed throughout the empire 
between the Church and the Government might before long 
be restored; and in another letter to the Archbishop of 
Cologne he expressed his intention of working for that 
happy end to the extent of his power. The friendly 
overtures were received in a corresponding spirit; and 
although nothing was altered at the time, the rapproche- 
ment grew, and by 1886 had led to the withdrawal of the 
more obnoxious clauses of the May Laws, though some 
still remain. The consequences have been seen proportion- 
ately in the revived attachment of the Catholics for the 
empire and its rulers. It would, however, be an error to 
suppose that aU traces of unfairness to this portion of the 
German people have been removed. 

Whilst in Germany the relations between the Church 
and the State improved, in France they went from bad to 
worse, and all because the ruling party had not 
Prance, leamt the lesson taught it by the two neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. It was the Second Bepublic, and the 
Third Republic in its earlier stage, which conceded to the 
French Catholics their most valuable rights and liberties ; 
and had the same tolerant spirit continued, probably the 
Tepublican form of government would have been in general 
favour among them. But in 1879 the anti-religious party 
■came into power, and the governmental principle which 
Gambetta had proclaimed shortly before was henceforth 
to prevail — Cl^ricaZimie voilh VennemiJ^ The Ferry 
Ministry, which was under his domination, brought before 
the Chambers in 1879 two Bills framed with the express 
purpose of rendering impossible the Catholic education of 
the young. Of these the first and most important, besides 
fluppressing the charters of the recently established and 
ifiourishing Catholic universities, declared all members of 
religious congregations unauthorized by tlie State incapable 
of giving public or even private education of any kind — 
a declaration aimed chiefly at the Jesuits, who had numer- 
ous schools throughout the country. The Senate refusing 
to pass the latter portion of the Bill, M. Jules Ferfy re- 
solved to accomplish his purpose in a more arbitrary way. 
In March 1880 he issued two ministerial decrees to the 
same effect as the rejected Bills. By the first the Jesuits 
were ordered to quit all their houses within the space of 
three months ; and the other congregations of both sexes, 
under pain of incurring the same proscriptions, were 
ordered to apply within six month for an authorization, 
which it was intended in most cases to refuse. That 
these measures were illegal was made manifest by the 
fact that more than five hundred magistrates gave up 
office rather than enforce them ; but they were none the 
less ruthlessly carried into effect, and the work of Catholic 
education was for the time in ruins. Gradually, however, 
thanks to the enormous energy of the French Catholics 
and the comparative tolerance of some of the cabinets 
which succeeded M. Ferry’s, a tolerance due to the realiza- 
tion that the decrees had only proved , sources of national 
division, the Catholic ^schools were re-established undor 
lay proprietorship, but with staffs partly composed of 
members of the teaching congregations. ’ Their numbers 
increased considerably, and they were preferred to the 
State schools by a growing number of parents, including 
those from whose political prpclivities one would have least 
expected it Hence the return of 1902 to the polipy of 


M. Ferry, but with the aid of laws much more drastic 
than his decrees. Side by side with those endeavours to 
withdraw secondary education from the influence of the 
Church went on the process of “laicizing” the primary 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, and other State institutions 
— ^that is, of substituting staffs of lay officials for the 
brothers and nuns of the different congregations to whoso 
care they had been previously entrusted. This process 
could only be gradual, in proportion as Jay teachers and 
nurses were obtainable to fill up so many })()sts, but by the 
end of the 19th century the transformation was pracrtic^ally 
complete. Other measures tending in the same direction 
were the imposition of military service on caiicUdatcs for 
the priesthood, and the serious diminution of the budget 
for the maintenance of the bishops and j)arocliial clergy, 
which budget, by the terms of the Concordat, the State 
had pledged itself to provide annually, in excdiangc for the 
Church property then made over to it at its desire. 
These assaults of its adversaries on the C?atholic Olinveh 
in France were aided by the i>olitical divisions in the 
Catholic party, split up into Legitimists, Orleimists, 
Bonapartists, and Republicans, ami tlien^by rcMwUircnl 
incapable of any sustained action on a common ])riii('i])le. 
The evil seems to have been a matter of coneorn to 
Leo XIII. from the beginning of liis Pontificate, and in 
February 1892 he wrote his famotis Maci/v/uu/. to the 
Fremh l^eo^iU^ exhorting them to lay aside politi(‘al aims, 
over which they are ho much at varianc.ts and accept 
the form of government under whi<ih they w<‘.ro at^tually 
living, a form which in itself w'as not iiulawful or iiirom- 
patible with their religion on the one han<l or with 
national progress on the other. He bath? thtnu unite to 
form a Catholic 2 >arty on this basis, ami use tlaur (Consti- 
tutional rights to work for the restoration <»f their religious 
liberties and the i)acilication of their <u)untry. Ho ad- 
dressed himself “not only to tint (.?ath(»Hcs, but to all 
upright and reasonable Frenclum^u,’' appealing to them 
on the ground that only thus could domestic pi*aei* n*turn 
to the nation under a durablcj social lumd. The iM)licy 
recommended in this Pajial letter was not without its 
influence on the course of the n^Ugious tncmiinent in 
France. It wtw roHcntetl, indiH^d, in sonnt ciredes, but 
was accepted and cdsjyed by the bishcqis and clergy g(sii- 
orally, and gradually luiwlo its way among the (Jathollc 
body. The future ahmo can reveal to uh whether it is 
destined to achieve a wider success ; but at Uwist it Iwars 
witness tliat the Holy Hco will always do its Iwst to 
remove all needless eaxtsos of strife, and may help to 
dia])ol the delusion that tho free dovolopmcnt of Catholic 
life and work is a danger, and not ratlior a sup|H»rt, to any 
Government which will leave it unharaswHl. < )» tins other 
band, it is writ largo on the jjago of itwslorn French history 
that a i)olicy of roUgious iiersccution tends <;nly to cleave 
a nation in two, by jsirting off its sons into hostile camiJS, 
to the great detriment of the national welfare. 

A si)©cial feature of the history of tho Pontificate of 
Leo XIIL is the series of Kncyolieals by which that 
Pontiff endeavoured to guide Catholic thought 
on various subjects of iin|K*rtancc. Among them 
the following have been tho most m>table : STAc , 
jfJtmii of 1879, in which an imimtuo was given 

to phibsophical study, and the phihsiophy <tf 8t Thomaa 
of Aquinas was indicated as tho l>aais on which It should 
rest; the of 1st November 1888, on the 

Constitution of Christian States, in which the teachii:^ 
catholic philoeopby on the origin, (character, ami limits of 
civil government was <nc|K>und(Hi; the of 2Uth«Tnne 

1888, which distinguisiies lictween true and false lit»urty ; 
the Serum Nomruni^ of 15th May IHSIl, in wlibh the 
right of })crHonal iiro|)erty is vindicated, and tins reH{ieeiive 
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rights and duties of employers and employed are set 
forth; the ProvideriUssiTrms JDeus, of 18th November 
1894, which encourages Biblical studies, and declares 
what it is necessary for a Catholic to hold about inspiration. 
With these Encyclicals may be counted the Letter^ of 
18th August 1883, addressed to Cardinals Luca, Pitra, 
and Hergenroether, on the importance of a solid study of 
Church history. They were to prepare the Vatican 
Library for the use of scholars of all nations, without 
distinction of religious belief. Important use has been 
made of this permission, and the different Governments 
sent their representatives to search for documents bearing 
on the history of their respective countries. Of Leo 
XIII. fe letters of an administrative character three may 
be mentioned as having attracted much attention The 
ItoTnarvos Pontifices, of 9th May 1881, settled within 
what limits the religious communities should henceforth 
be exempt from, or subject to, the jurisdiction of the 
bishops. It was originally issued to terminate certain 
controversies which had arisen in England, but has 
since been extended to other countries where the Church 
is similarly on a missionary footing. The Officiorvm et 
Mwry&mm^ of 22nd February 1897, recast the Rules of the 
Index, with a view to adapting them better to the condi- 
tions of the modem period. The Testen BemvolenticB^ of 
22nd January 1899, condemned a set of opinions which, 
having been advocated chiefly in ■ America, had moat 
unfortunately and inappropriately come to be called 
Americanism. Another class of Apostolic Letters was 
inspired by Leo Xin.'s ardent wi^ for the reunion of 
Christendom. In 1894, on 2nd July, appeared the Prm- 
<ilaTa GratyZaUonis, addressed to “the rulers and nations 
of the world.” It was universal in its scope, but contained 
an urgent appeal to the Orientals, exhorting them to desire 
and work for the reconciliation of East and West. It was 
followed shortly afterwards by the establishment of a 
Roman Commission “for the reunion of Christendom,” 
which was to sit regularly and work for that end. It 
was followed also in the same year by the Oriewtalivm 
dignitasy or Apostolic Constitution for the Eastern 
Churches, which sought to remove the false impression 
that submission to the Holy See meant the abandonment 
of the ancient Eastern rites for those of the Latin Church. 
With this end in view it enforced the restrictions even 
previously enjoined, which compelled converts from the 
Eastern schismatic communions to attach themselves to 
corresponding Uniat Churches, and use their rites only. 
Shortly after the Prmdwra GratuZatwma, namely, on 
14th April 1895, appeared the Letter ad Anglos, It was 
likewise an appeal to work for reunion, and was intended 
to remove any impression which might exist that the Pope 
was animated by other than cordial and sympathetic 
feelings for English Protestants. This letter was suc- 
ceeded on 29th June 1896 by the SaiM cognitfum^ an 
exposition of the grounds on which the Holy See bases 
its duty (of claiming supreme jurisdiction over the Church ; 
and on ISth September 1896 by the Bull Apo$tolicci$ Cvrcs, 
The latter was the outcome of a fresh inquiry into the 
validity of Anglican orders, which Leo ‘XIU. had insti- 
tuted to satisfy the desire of those who thought that 
previous inquiries had not been thorough enough to com- 
mand confidence. This Bull declared the orders in ques- 
tion to be altogether null and void.^ 

Catholioism m Enghanp. 

The Clergy . — On the accession of Queen Elizabeth a 
considerable portion of the clergy and people conformed 
to the new laws concerning Roman Ca^olicism, but the 
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bishops, with the exceptions of Elitchin of Llandaff, Stanley 
of Sodor and Man, some 180 or more of the “dignified 
clergy,” and an unknown number of the lower clergy, 
remained steadfast in the old faith and refused to take 
the oath of supremacy. Accordingly, the bishops were all 
at once dispossessed of their sees, and either imprisoned or 
placed under detention. The clergy likevrise were gradu- 
ally removed from their benefices. Thus the old machinery 
for ecclesiastical administration was destroyed, and the 
faithful found themselves without regular pastors. A 
portion, however, of the dispossessed priests contrived 
to live in concealment, and minister as best they could 
to the spiritual wants of those whom they could reach. 
Dodd says of them in his History (voL ii. p. 141) : “ There 
was not a province through all England where several of 
Queen Mary’s clergy did not reside, and were commonly 
called the old priests. They served as chaplains in private 
families. Their names and residences I have frequently 
met with in the manuscripts in composing this work. 
Again, several Catholic clergymen found such friends as 
to be permitted to enjoy sinecures, without being disturbed 
by oaths and injunctions.” But these “ old priests ” must 
die out soon, and the old faith with them, unless new 
arrangements could be made for a continuous supply 
to take up and extend their work. The need was fore- 
seen, and the “foreign seminaries” were established to 
provide for it. These were Douay College, founded by 
Dr (later Cardinal) Allen in 1568 ; the English College at 
Rome, remodelled for the purpose in 1576; St Alban’s 
College, Valladolid, founded in 1589; and the establish- 
ments founded shortly after at Seville and Lisbon. Thither 
resorted young men of zeal and capacity to receive their 
ecclesiastical education, who were afterwards sent back as 
missionaries to their own countrymen. In distinction to 
the Marian clergy, they were called the “ seminary priests,” 

1 and were a special object of aversion to the Government, 
which had been counting on the inevitable extinction 
before long of the Marian clergy. Accordingly, it was 
made a capital offence for them to enter the country, 
and likewise for any person to harbour them under his 
roof for a night Nevertheless they braved the danger, 
and came over regularly in yearly detachments, until by 
1596 we learn, from a letter of Father Holt, there were 
about three hundred of them at work in the country. 
Many of them, however, paid the price of their zeal, 
suffering long and painful imprisonments not unaccom- 
panied by the application of torture, whilst nearly two 
hundred shed their blood for their faith on the scaffold. 
The seminary priests were secular clergy, but they were 
•supplemented in their work by members of two of the 
religious orders, the Jesuits and Benedictines. The Jesuits 
began to come in 1580, when Parsons and Campion were 
sent over, to be followed by regular supplies, which 
continued aU througL At the beginning of the 16th 
century the Benedictines were also coming — that is to 
say, the Benedictines from abroad, who by this time wctc 
provided with some English subjects. The old English 
congregation of this order had died out with the Marian 
priests, except that there was just one former monk of 
Westminster, Father Sigebert Buckley, still survivi^, 
who in 1607 admitted to profession twelve English- 
speaking Benedictines from abroad, and thus preserved 
the unbroken continuity of that congregation up to the 
present day. Some others of the reli^ous orders ap- 
peared in small numbers, but took no part in the per- 
manent missionary work of the country till much later. 
Still, some insight into the ultimate proportions between 
the different sections of the clergy may be had from the 
report to Propaganda of the Vicars - Apostolic towards 
the dose' of the period of the Penal Laws. According 
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to these reports, in 1773 there were then on the mission in 
England “ 121 Jesuits, 44 Benedictines, 37 Franciscans, 
8 Dominicans, 7 regulars of other orders, and 175 secular 
priests.” Besides the clergy actually working in the 
country, there were others belonging to the same categories 
retained on the Continent to carry on the schools there 
established for the education of youth, schools for them 
in England being forbidden under heavy penalties. Of 
these schools, one was at Douay in connexion with the 
seminary, and under the charge of the secular clergy ^ 
another, under the charge of the Jesuits, was at Saint 
Omer ; and there were also establishments under the charge 
of the Benedictines at Douay, Paris, and Dieulwart. Men- 
tion should also be made of the English convents for 
Englishwomen wishing to lead the life of nuns, some of 
which also received young girls for their education. Such 
were the Bridgettines of Lisbon (the lineal representatives 
of the nuns of Sion House, Isleworth, who went into exile 
at the accession of Elizabeth) • the Benedictines at Brussels, 
Oambrai, and Ghent ; the Poor Clares at Qravelines ; the 
Franciscans at Nieuport and Bruges; the Carmelites at 
Antwerp ; the Sepulchxines at Li4ge ; and the Augustians 
at Louvain. An effect of the French Revolution was to 
send all these houses of prayer and education back to 
England, where now they all have their representatives. 

EcclesiasticaZ Administration . — The principle of autho- 
rity pervades the Catholic system, and it would bo 
accounted impossible for the clergy to engage in missionary 
work except in so far as they were commissioned and 
supervised by a competent ecclesiastical superior. When, 
therefore, the older system of administration broke down 
through the dispossession of the Marian bishops and those 
who held under them, it was necessary for the Holy See 
to substitute some other arrangement. The first measure 
of reconstruction was the granting of apostolic faculties 

g hat is, faculties issued directly by the Apostolic See) to 
rs Harding and Sander by Pius V. in 1566. These in- 
cluded the power to subdelegate ; and a similar power was 
granted to de Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, who was a 
bishop. When Douay College was founded, Dr Allen was 
empowered by the Holy See to grant missionary faculties 
for the whole of England to the priests sent forth from 
the college. The next step in the development of the 
post-Reformation administration was tlio appointment in 
1599 of an archpriest to reside in the country and exorciHo 
jurisdiction over the secular clergy, the regulars boing still 
left under their own superiors for this purpose. Ah this 
arrangement curtailed the liberty of action which the 
seminary priests had till then enjoyed, it was not received 
without protest, and led to the Archpriest controyorsy,” 
George Blackwell, the first archpriest, was succoodod in 
that office by George Birkhead and William Harrison, tlio 
latter of whom died in May 1611. It was felt to bo a 
great misfortune that the ruler of the missionary clergy 
should not be in episcopal orders ; but the rigour of the 
persecution had hitherto made that appear impracticable, 
as a bishop would have been specially watched, and could 
not have hoped to avoid a speedy capture, as also to draw 
down a stiU fiercer persecution on the rest. On the death 
of Harrison, however, it was thought safe to make a 
further advance. The marriage of Prince Charles with 
the Catholic princess, Henrietta Maria, led to negotiations 
with the French Court, wHch insisted as a condition- of 
the marriage that some relief from persecution should be 
extended to the English Catholics, Nothing definite was 
indeed settled, but advantage was taken by the Holy. See 
of the parsing disposition to mitigate the enforcement of 
the existing laws, and Dr William Bishop was appointed 
Vicar-Apostolic with episcopal orders. This prelate died 
almost immediately, but was succeeded by Dr William 


Smith, appointed, like his predecessor, titular Bishop of 
Chalcedon and Vicar-Apostolic over the whole of England. 
Bishop Smith's tenui'e of office was very brief, lie be- 
came involved in what came to be called after liini the 
“ Bishop of Chalcedon controversy,” over the (picstioii of 
the apostolic faculties of the regular clergy. Ah this. 
drew attention to his presence in the country, he had to 
fiy across the Channel, and took up his abode in J'aris,, 
where he remained till liis death in 1665. Me bad also 
incurred the displeasure of the Pope by the i)ositi()n be had! 
taken up in the aforesaid controversy, and was dt^prived 
of his office of Vicar-Apostolic. After him, and until 
1685, the government of the clergy on tlie J^lnglish 
mission was assumed by the Chapter, a body instituted 
by the first Vicar- Apostolic immediately after liis own 
appointment. Their action in thus assuining to rule over 
the clergy was based on the common law of the C^hmvdi, 
which entrusts the governmout of a dio<‘(Jse during the 
time of vacancy to the cathedral cha])tei' ; but as a Vi(‘ar- 
Apostolic has no right toia chapter, ami the Holy See had 
never given tlio necessary formal approval to this bhiglisU 
Ohaiiter, the state of things ensuing was irn*gtilar, and 
amounted to a sort of anarchy. Tliree Papal env(»ys W(m-o 
sent over during the I'oign of Charles I.- '-Pauzani, Con, 
and Rosetti — to redmjo matters to order again. Tluty were 
accredited to Queen Henrietta Maria, and probably would 
have sncceeclod in their task, only that tlu». gn‘at Rebellion, 
then broke out, during wlmdi nothing fiirtln^r could be 
done. After the Jtestoratiou, Mnnsigimr Airoldi, the 
Papal Nuncio at Brussels, was siud; ovtn* to nwunc. the 
work, being accredited to Queen (laUicrine tjf liragaiiza ; 
but nothing was acc.ompIished till the resign of James 11. 
James at once oiJoned negotiations with Innocent XI., 
which led to the appointment of a new \'icar“Apo.stf)lie, 
Dr Loyburu, who was (M)nsecrat(Ml <m Dth S<»ptmnb(*r 
1685. He was appointed in tlu^ first nishuiee, like his 
predecessors, Vicar-Apostolie. over the whoh* coutiiry but 
the area was too large for one man, ami was <livhled in 
1CB7 into two districts, and again in the following year 
into four, oalled resjK^itively the (he Midland, 

the Northern, and the WtwUu’U districts. This arrange* 
iiiont was able to iHU’sist in spib^ of tin* nmewal i*f |«*r* 
Hocution after the Revolution, and (’<»ntimied itd*> the lUth 
century. In 1840 tlm growing needs of the Catindie bi»cly 
mmle necossary the subdivision of tlie f*mr vicariat*^ irtio 
eight, but even this w*ih intended only as a tciujiorary 
moasuro. VicarH-AiK)st^olie art> chdegates of thci 
Their indefinite powers arc» most suitabh' f()r n^gions 
where the Church is on a missionary footing, Imt tiny 
are not bound their Hocks by the same intimate ties as 
bishoiw in ordinary, and canm»t IsHtome sneh ethuituiil 
oontres of pastoral w^ork. Hence it is that there had 
boon for some time a moviujitmt i«m>ng thts Unglish 
Catholics for a restoration of the hierarchy, that is, of 
biflhops in ordinary m\t over dusjcscw frf thedr own, ami 
formed into an <x:rlesuwtical pn>vinee uu<ter an <wt?h- 
bishop. Probably the Holy would bav4^ grantisl this 
sooner, only tliat it wtis most anxious to avoid offemling 
English Husceptibiliti(‘s ; and prolsihly it would Imve de- 
layed the measure still longer, could ft have foreseen the 
fierce outburst of bigotry which it occsaslomsl— i*ontmry to 
the assurances received from English sUitcamen that the 
Government would view tlio matter with indiflhreiuu 
But it was well that it came whrn it did, for it was sadly 
wanted, and the English TKsipIe soon discovonai that it 
was a moesure without iwltieal (5**4 net* of any kinri, 
but merely an arrangement for tit© Vwtter rt^gulation and 
development of tliolr s]»iritiial life among the mlhermUs 
of the ancient faith. The Bull f/tntfrrMifiii AVc/r.s/<r, rtislt>r- 
ing the hiemrohy, was datwl 29th Scpt**mher 1850. It 
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mapped out the country into twelve dioceses, a number 
which has since been increased by subdivision to fifteen. 
Care was taken in the selection of the sees to avoid all 
the names held at the time by the Anglican bishops, and 
in this desire the seat of the archbishop was placed at 
Westminster, not London. To give more impressiveness 
to the new order, a cardinal, Dr Wiseman, was appointed 
to be the first Archbishop of Westminster, and the pre- 
cedent has been followed in the case of his two successors. 

Statistics , — ^At the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 
even after her first penal laws had begun to tell, the 
adherents of the old faith were roughly estimated at 
about half the population of the country. By the end of 
her reign her repressive policy had achieved a practical 
success. There are no means of arriving at any figures, 
but it may be near the mark to conjecture that the 
Catholics then formed one-tenth of the whole. In the 
17th century they continued to decrease, the persecu- 
tions following on the Gunpowder Plot and the Great 
Rebellion being specially disastrous to them. They in- 
creased again under James II., but the more skilfully 
contrived penal laws of William and Mary caused them to 
undergo another considerable fall. By the third quarter 
of the 18th century this fall had reached its ebb. 
A return to the House of Lords in 1780 gave the total 
number for England and Wales as 69,376, but this must 
have been a serious understatement. At all events, the 
turn of the tide began soon after, for Bishop William 
Gibson, who in 1819 computed the Lancashire Catholics 
alone at 50,000, stated that “ within the last thirteen or 
fourteen years the mass of Catholics has been very great, 
in consequence of the abolition of the penal laws ; he 
means by the Acts of 1788 and 1791. During the 19th 
century, under the reign of tolerance introduced by the 
Emancipation Act of 1827, the number rose consider- 
ably, and is set down in the Catholic Directory for 1901 
as about a million and a half. The contributory factors 
to this increase are (1) the natural growth of population, 
(2) the Irish immigration, and (3) the converts. The 
Irish immigration dates back in some measure to the end 
of the 18th century, but assumed large dimensions after 
the great famine of 1845. It was soon, however, super- 
seded by emigration to the United States and the 
colonies, an emigration which drew off many of those 
who had previously immigrated into England. It is these 
Irish immigrants and their descendants who form the 
mass of the Catholic poor, particularly in the large towns, 
although this class has its numerous representatives of 
English birth in north Lancashire, as well as sprinklings 
in other parts of the country. In the upper and middle 
classes, in which, however, the absolute numbers are 
small, the English element probably predominates over 
the Irish, a fact largely due to the influx of converts 
during the last fifty years. As each reception of a convert 
is entered in the register of the church where it takes 
place, the means exist of computing their number with 
exactness. The average thus established during the later 
years of the 19th century was between eight and nine 
thousand a year. For the past it is more diflScult to say, but 
in 1837, before the Oxford Movement began to influence 
the figures, we find Bishop Griffiths reporting to the Holy 
See that “last year 618 Protestants were converted to 
the Catholic faith in the London district,” in London 
and the home counties. 

Against the growth of the Catholic population through 
the above-mentioned causes has to be set what is usuaUy 
called the “leakage.” This is a subject which has 
engaged much attention. Apart from n^lected children 
who are picked up by Protestant institutions, there are 
apparently few Catholics who pass over to the religious 
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practices of other denominations. But the number of 
those who neglect the practice of their own religion, and 
lapse into an indifferentism which either in themselves 
or their children tends to become permanent, must be 
very considerable, and perhaps balances, or even more 
than balances, the accessions to the Catholic population 
from other causes. This conclusion is established partly 
by actual observation, partly by inference from the number 
of baptisms and marriages. For the particulars on this 
point see Morris’s Catholic England in Modern Times and 
Mr Britten’s Catholic Truth Society’s tract entitled The 
Leakage, The causes of the leakage are not difficult to 
recognize. The prevalent tone of thought and literature, 
so anti-dogmatic and agnostic, accounts for much. So too 
does the want of earnestness about their eternal destiny, 
which is to be expected in a proportion of the adherents of 
every religion, and naturally disposes them to abandon a 
religion whose tenets are disliked by the majority in the 
country where they live. But the most potent cause of all 
is the absence of proper parental control over the children 
of the poor in the period of life following on their school- 
days, an absence largely due to parental neglect, but 
largely also to the difficulty of exercising such control 
under the conditions of modem labour. 

Catholic Institutions , — ^The growth of Catholic churches, 
chapels, and institutions since the establishment of the 
hierarchy has been very striking. In 1851 there were 
826 priests and 586 churches in England and Wales; in 
1880 there were 1962 priests and 1175 churches in the 
same area; in 1901 there were 2837 priests and 1536 
churches. Some, too, of these churches are really fine 
buildings, as St George’s Cathedral, Southwark ; the 
Brompton Oratory ; the Dominican Church at Haverstock 
Hill; the churches at Arundel, Norwich, and Cambridge. 
The Westminster Cathedral is recognized as destined to 
rank among the architectural monuments of London. 
Besides the growth in clergy and churches is the increase 
in colleges, monasteries, and convents. .In 1851 there 
were only 12 monasteries and some 40 or 50 convents, 
moat of which were in their infancy. Now there are 
some 80 monasteries, and convents innumerable, some 150 
of which latter are engaged in the work of teaching. 
The number of colleges has also received accessions, 
whilst the few which are in the first rank have developed 
to considerable proportions. Some of these latter, as St 
Edmund’s (Old Hall, Herts), Ushaw, and Stonyhurst, have 
already kept the centenaries of their abode on English soil, 
on the occasion of which some interesting books were written 
containing valuable information for the historical inquirer. 
It would have been impossible for a body so smaU and 
poor as the Catholics in England to provide fot the 
educational needs of their children of ^e poorer class 
without aid from the public funds. Accordingly, since 
1848, when the opportunity was first offered, the Catholic 
elementary schools have taken their place among the 
voluntary schools under Government. A great develop- 
ment has followed. In 1849 there were 89 schools, con- 
taining 8445 children, under Government inspection. By 
1884 their numbers had grown to 828 schools and 
169,115 children in average attendance, and by 1900 to 
1049 schools and an average attendance of 251,768 
children. The certificated teachers during the same 
interval grew from ml in 1848 to 2409 in 1886, and 
2732 in 1900. To keep up the supply of these teachers 
there are three training colleges, one at Hammersmith for 
the male teachers, and two at Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, 
and West Hill, Wandsworth, for female teachers, to which 
another has been added at Glasgow for the female teachers 
in Scottish schools. A j oint pastoral of the Catholic bishops 
in 1898 states that the Government grants earned by the 
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Catholic schools in 1897 amounted to £391,107, and the 
Government grants earned since 1848 to £6,013,513; 
also, that “between 1863 and 1895 the Catholic voluntary 
schools had subscribed (see Blue-books) £1,520,000; 
between 1870 and 1896, Catholics had spent on school 
premises (part of which is still owing) £1,850,000 ; whilst 
expenses on schools not under Government, or incurred 
before 1863, are estimated at over £1,000,000.” And 
the bishops add that “if to the sum £4,370,000 (the sum 
total of the items just set down) be added the amount 
of school pence paid by parents of children in Catholic 
schools (£1,480,000), it wiU be found that the total con- 
tributed by Catholics towards public elementary educar 
tion has been in reality much larger than the amount 
received in grants.” It was not without a severe strain 
that the Catholic community supplied these sums; and 
besides them, there has been the expense of the training 
colleges, the condition of Government aid as regards 
which has been that the buildings and 25 per cent, of the 
cost of maintenance shall be provided by voluntary 
contributions. In connexion with Catholic elementary 
schools mention should be made of the Catholic School 
Committee, formed of priests and laymen representing 
the different dioceses. This was founded by the bishops 
in 1847, and has rendered invaluable service ever since. 
To it belongs the duty of maintaining and managing 
the training colleges, of making representations to the 
Education OflSlce on questions that arise from time to time, 
of carrying out a system of religious inspection, and 
generally of unifying the action of all engaged in the 
work of the elementary schools. Besides elementary 
schools, it has been necessary to provide charitable 
institutions of various kinds — poor law schools, indus- 
trial schools, homes for destitute children, homes for 
penitents, homes for the sick and aged, nursing institu- 
tions, &c. A Ust of these may be found in the CatJuolic 
Directory^ published annually, and a comparison of the 
current number, with that for 1884 will show that during 
the interval good progress has been made. JSTone the less, 
it is keenly felt by all Catholic workers how inadequate 
the existing supply is to meet the almost overwhelming 
demand. Further particulars as to these institutions may 
be learnt from the Catholic Truth Society's Smdbooh of 
Catholic Charities, 

. Foeeign Missions. 

The foreign missionary work of the Catholic Church 
^s never been carried on with such a system of organ- 
ization and on so large a scale as during the latter part 
of the 19tih centuj^. As regards organization, the whole 
of the foreign missions are placed under the supreme 
control of a central “Congregation,” a hind of ministry 
or board, well known as .“Propaganda” (Sacra Congre- 
gatio de Propaganda Fide), estabhshed by Gregory XV. 
in 1622. This important Congregation has been described 
as corresponding pretty much in the Catholic Church to 
the Colonial Office in the British Empire, and its head, 
“Prefect of Propaganda,” to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies.^ It holds supreme control over all the 
foreign missions in heathen countries, and also over large 
a^ important parts of the Church in Christian countries 
whose GoTemments are not Catholic— including the 
Bnt^ Empdre, the United States, Holland, the Norse 
Kingdom, Greece, and some parts of Germany and 
Smtzerland. A social section («eoted by Hus IX.) has 
affairs of all the Oriental Bites in 
mth the Eoman See. Confining our attention at present 
to t^ missions strictly understood under “foreign,” i.e. to 
h^^ or non-Christian countries, we shall find the whole 
<a these parts of the globe carefully mapp^ and parcelled 


out by Propaganda to a variety of missionary agencies or 
religious orders. The government of the various mission- 
fields is generally earned on by “ Vicars- Apostolic ” (ie., 
titular bishops acting as vicars or delegates of the Apostolic 
See) or “ J^efects-Apostolic ” (i.e., priests with similar 
powers, but without episcopal rank). In some fow cases 
(notably India and Japan) a regular territorial hierarchy 
has been established, just as in the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands. Of the religious societies engaged in the 
evangelization of these many fields of labour, some have 
been established exclusively for foreign missionary work 
among the heathen — notably the fiimous Societu des 
Missions ^trangferes of Paris, the oldest and greatesst 
of all (dating from 1658, and consisting of 31 bisli()])s, 
1099 European missionaries, and 598 native priests) ; tlio 
German “Society of the Divine Word,” whose head- 
quarters are at Steyl in Holland; the Belgbm Society of 
Scheat; the celebrated French Society of the “White 
Fathers,” founded by the late Cardinal LavigtM-ie for 
African missions; the English Society of St J'ose])h, 
founded at Mill Hill by Cardinal Vaughan; and some 
others. The other missions arc entrusted to the <‘ar(‘, of 
various religious orders and congregations, wliieli takt^ up 
foreign missionaxy work in addition to tliilr labonvs in 
Christian countries. Such arc the Franciscans, Domin- 
icans, Jesuits, Lazarists, Angustinians, Marists, itc. 
Besides the above orders of i)rii‘Mt.s, an iinniense number 
of religious societies of women are engaged in works of 
education and charity tliroughout the whole of the fon^igu 
mission field. Those have boon reckoned at about '12,1100 
European and 10,000 native sisters. Again, thert^ are 
some 20 congregations of “Brothers” (not priests) engagt^l 
in teaching, and nuxxiboring some 1500 momU^rs. 

Turning now to the indivitlual iields of labour umler 
the care of Propaganda, we may briefly summarize the 
latest information as follows:— 
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Foreign Missionart Societies and their Fields of Work.^ 

L SocHti des Missions Mranghres (Paris, 1658). — MisH(y}is: 
Mancliuria, Korea, Tibet, Japan, China (Sze-Chuen, 
Kui-Ohow, Kwang-tong, Yunnan), Indo-China (W., S., 
and Upper Tongking, E., W., and NT. Cochin-China; 
Cambodia; Siam), Malay Peninsula, Burma (S. and N.), 
S. India (dioceses of Pondicherry, Kombakonam, Mysore, 
Coimbatore). Staff: 34 bishops, 1099 European mis- 
sionaries, 598 native priests. Qatholic flock : 1,227,161. 
II, Society of “ WTiite FatJurs ” (founded by Cardinal Lavigerie, 
1868). — Missions: Algeria, Sahara, Nyasa, Victoria 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, Unyanyembe, Upper Congo, Staff: 
9 bishops, about 150 missionaries. 

III. I/yons Seminary for Foreign Missions (1856). — Mis^ons: 

Nile Delta, Benin, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Dahomey, 
Upper Niger. Staff: 58 missionaries. 

IV. Congregation of the Holy Ghost (1703 and 1848). — Mis^ms : 

Senegambia, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Lower Niger, (laboon, 
French Congo, Lower Congo, Mayotte, Nossibe, and 
Comoro Islands. Staff: 311 missionaries (9 bishops). 

V. MUan Seminary for Foreign Missions (1850). — Missions : 
China (Hong Kong, N, and S. Ho-nan), East Burma, 
India (dioceses of Kishnagar and Haidarabad). Staff: 
59 missionaries (7 bishops). 

VI. Steyl Society of Foreign Missions (German, 1875). — Missions: 

S. Shan-tung, China ; Togo, W. Africa. Staff: 1 bishop, 
213 missionary priests, 655 1^ brothers. 

VII. Scheai Society Foreign Missmis (Belgian, 1863). — 

Missions: Mongolia, Kang-Su (China), Belgian Congo. 
Staff: 4 bishops, 61 missionaries. 

VIII. FlapvJtian SodePy^ (Paris, 1817). — Misdcms: Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Marquesas Islands. Staff: 3 bishops, 50 mis- 
sionaries. 

IX. Mill Hill Society (English, 1866). — Missions: N. Borneo 
and Labuan ; N. Punjab, Kashmir ; and Ladak ; Telngu 
missions of Madras ; Maori missions of N. New Zealand ; 
N. Uganda. Staff: 1 bishop, about 100 missionaries. 

X. Congregation of the Sobered Heart (Issoudun, France, 1 855). — 
Missions : New Guinea, New Pomerania, Gilbert Islands. 
Staff: 3 bishops, 34 missionary priests, 38 lay brothers. 
XL Society of the Divine Somowr (Rome, 1881). — MissUm: 
Assam. Staff: 10 missionary priests, 3 lay brothers. 

XII. Verona SociePyfor African Missions^ — Mission : The Sudan, 

Upper Egypt. Staff: 12 missionaries (1 bishop). 

The following societies are engaged in home as well as foreign 
missions : — 

XIII. (French, 1816). — Missions: Fyi, Navigator’s Island, 
Now Caledonia, Central Oceania, Solomon Islands, jiarts 
of New Zealand (dioceses of 'Wellington and Christ- 
church). Staff: 6 bishops, 130 missionaries. 

XIV. Lazarists (founded by St 'Vincent de Paul, 17th century). 

— Missions: Al^sinia, Persia, China (Peking or N. 
Chih-li, S.-W. Chih-li, Kiang-si, Cho-Kiang), S. Mada- 
gascar. Staff: 226 missionaries (9 bishops). 

XV. Oblaies of Mary Imma/ralate (1840). — Missiorns: Ceylon 
(nearly all), S. Africa (Basutoland, Natal, Transvaal, 
Orange River Colony), the Great North-West” of 
Canada (Athabasca-Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, St Boni- 
face, New Westminster). Staff: 270 missionaries (9 
bishops). 

XVI. Salesiam (founded by Don Bosco). — Missions: Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuogo, Falkland Islands, Indians of S. 
America (Ecuador, Brazil, Argentine) ; some missions in 
Palestine. 

XVII. FalloUims. — Missions: Cameroon, W. Africa; Australia 
(Beagle Bay, native settlement). 

XVIII. JesuHs.'^-Missions : India (dioceses of Bombay, Poona, 
Calcutta, Madura, Mangalore, Trichinopoly), Ceylon 
. (dioceses of Galle and Tnncomalee), China (Kiang-nan, 
S.-E. Chih-li), Madagascar, Koango (W. Africa), Zam- 
bezia, Jamaica, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Alaska. Staff: 800 missionaries, of whom 460 are priests. 
XIX. Deminioem, — Missions: Asiatic Turkey (Mosul), TongHng 
ig^E^and Central), China (Amoy, Fokien), Oara 9 ao, 

XX. Frmdscama. — Missions: Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco, China 
and S. Shan-si, N. and E. Shan-tung, N. Shen-si, 
B., N.-W., and S.-W. Hu-pe). Oa^'itchms: Aden and 
Arabia, India (dioceses of Am, Allahabad, Lahore), 
Seychelles, Eritrea (Red Sea), Gallas, Cephalonia, Trebi- 
zond, Maxdin, Crete, Caroline Islands, Araucania, Brazil, 
Bulg^uia. Oomentuals : Jassy (Rumania). 

^ Many statLstica only up to 1890. 

9 Fattier Damien belonm to thia society, which takes its popular name 
from the Bue de Piqpus, TailsL 


XXI. Benedictines. — Missions: Ceylon (diocese of Kandy), New 
Zealand (diocese of Auckland), N. American Indians 
(Indian Territory and Oklahoma), Australian natives 
(New Nursia). 

XXII. Trapjpists. — Missions: Settlements in Natal (Marianhill), 
West Africa (Congo), China, Japan. 

XXIII. Augustiivians. — Missions * Philippmes,® China (N. Hu-nan), 
Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor (‘^ Assumptionists ”). 

XXIV. Carmelites. — Missions: Bagdad, India (dioceses of Verapoly 
and Quilon). 

XXV. Bedemptorists. — Missions : Dutch Guiana. 

XXVI. Passionists. — Missiams: Bulgaria (diocese of Nicopolis). 

Societies for the Support of Foreign Missions. 

Society of the Propagaiion of the Faith (est. in Lyons, 1822). 
Bmipts, 1822-31 £72,000 

1852-61 1,100,000 

1882-91 2,604,000 

Total in 70 years, 1822-1892, £10,714,000 (of which sum 
France contributed £3,000,000). 

Society of the Holy Childhood (est, 1843 as auxiliary to the former ; 
‘ ‘ childreu for children ”). 

Receipts^ 1843-91, £3,336,000 (of which France contributed 
£1,600,000). 

Work. — Supports 624 orphanages, 3022 schools, 332 work- 
shops, 167 farms, 837 dispensaries; educates 146,000 children. 
Number of children subscribers (^d. a mouUi), about five 
millions. 

Society of the Schools of the East (est, 1856). 

Smaller and special societies attached to each of the missionary 
congregations and societies. 

Authorities. — L For General Reference. — ^The latest and most 
comprehensive dictionary is the second edition of Wetzer wid 
Wettds Kirchenleankon (edit. Hergenrbther and Kaulen, 1882, &c., 
Freiburg in B., Herder). Taken together wilh the Stacdsleodkon 
(same publishers), this work, when completed, will supersede the 
first edition (1847-1860), of which there is a French translation 
(edit., I. Goschler, 1870). — Migne’s ample Eneydopedie TJUolo- 
gique, though partly antiquated, contains much useful matter. 
The same may be said of Gaetano Moreri, DMonario di Emdi- 
zione. Venice, 1840-1861 ; Index, 1875, 107 vols.— Addis and 
Arnold (and Scannell). A Catholic Dictionary. London, 
Kegan Paul, 1884, 1893, 1897. 

II. On the Machinery of Modem GovemmeiLt at Borne, .with 
allied Questions. — G. Goyan (and others). Le Vatican. Paris, 
Firmin Didot, 1896.— Ch. de T’Serclaes. Le Pape Lkm 

sa me, son action religietbse, politique^ et sodale. Paris, Descl4e, 
1894.— Bernard O’Reilly, Life of Leo XIII. London, Low, 
1887. 

III. CoUectionB of Modem Papal Decrees. — ^The best is the 

Aiadecta Jwris Pontificii^ 1855 to 1891, since 1893 called Analecta 
Ecclesiastica. Borne, Palazzo Cenci. The Constitutions, etc., of 
Pope Leo XIII., S. D. N. Lconis^ PP. AllocationeSf etc. 

Bruges, 1887-1894, 4 vols. — Shorier English handbooks on this 
subject : W. Humphrey. Urhs et OrUs. London, Baker, 1899. 
— ^W. H. Eyre. The Pope and tlie People. Leamington, Art 
and Book Co., 1895. — Many valuable documents concerning the 
questions discussed at the Vatican Council: Acta et Decreta S. 
Oondliorvm reemtiorvm^ Oolleeiio Lobcmsis^ vol. vii, Freiburg im 
B., Herder, 1890, in progress. 

IV. English Catholic Feiiodicals, which report the decrees of 
Roman congregations, and discuss literary, educational, and legal 
questions : The Dublin Reviev) (quarterly, Bums), The Months 
(monthly, Longmans), The Tablet (London, weekly). 

V. CatholicUm In England since the Beformatlon. — Joseph 
Gillow. Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catholics. 
London, Bums, 1885-1895. In progress, goes to Met, 4 vols. 
On the general history of Catholicism in Great Britain, the amplest 
modem work is that of Alphons Belleseeim, Cardinal Alim und 
die Englishen Seminare (Mayence, Kirchheim, 1885), Katholiache 
Kirdbe in SchoUland {ibid. 1886), Xatholische Kirche in Irland 
(ibid. 1890). His Catholic Ohwrch in Scotland has been translated 
and enlarged 1^ D. 0. Hunter Blair, O.S.B. Edinburgh, Black- 
wood, 1887.— Charles Dodd (mre Hugh Tootell). Church 
History of England (1737, 3 vols., goes down to 1688). New 
^tion 1839-1843, *^with notes, additions, and continiiation, by 
Rev. M. A. Tierney” (unfinished).— Butler, Charles. HistcricaZ 
Memoirs respecting the English^ Irish, and Scottish Catholics. 
London, 1819, &o. — W. Mazxebe Bbady. Episcopdt Succession 
in England, Scotlamd, and Ireland. Rome, Typ. della Pace, 1876, 
3 vols. The last volume treats of the post-Reformation period 
exclusively. — T. F. Knox. Th^ DouaylHaries. London, Nutt, 
1878. Letters of Cardinal Allen. Ibid. 1882. — J. Morris. 
CedhoUe England in Modem Times. London, Bums, 1892. — ^T. 


a Not under Propaganda. 
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MuiiPHy. Caiholic Church in Engla/nd during th^ Last Two Cen- 
turies, Ibid, 1892. 

VI. Ntaeteenth Century.— W. J. Amhbest. The History of 
CalhoUc EmancipeUion, 1771-1820. London, Kegan Paul, 1886, 2 
Yols. — F. C. Hxtsknbbth. Life of John [JSishojp'[ Milner, Dublin, 
1862.— W. Waed. Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. 
London, Longmans, 1897, 2 vols. W, G, Ward and the Oxford 
Mommerd. Ibid, 1892. W, G, Ward aM tU Catholic R&mml. 
Ibid. 1895. —E. S. Pueobll. Life of Cardvndl Manning. 
London, Macmillan, 1895, 2 vols. 

VII. Catbolic Education. — J. Gerard. StonyMmt College. 
Belfast, Ward, 1894.— R. 0. Laing. Ushaw College. Newcastle, 
Mawson, 1895.— B. Ward. St MdrmmdSs College, Old Hall. 
London, K. Paul, 1893. A chronicle of the strenuous efforts of 
Catholics to provide elementary schools is a desideratum, but much 
valuable information may be found in the annual Reports of the 
Catholic School Committee (London, 42 Gerrard Street), founded 
in 1847. 

VIII. Catholic Sufferings under the Penal Laws.— For general 
reference : R. Stanton. A Menology of England mid Wales. 
With supplement, London, Bums, 1892. No part of Catholic 
history has been better explored than this. The principal modern 
writers are : T. E. Bridgbtt, A. Gasquet, A. Jbssopp, J. Morris, 
R. Simpson ; but Bishop Challonbr’s Missionary Priests (1741, 
Ac.) still remains the classical work on this subject. 

IX. Present State of English Catholics,— Catholic Dmetory. 
Annual, London, Burns. Handbook of Catholic Charities. 
London, Catholic Truth Soo., 1894.— W. S. Lilly and J. E. P. 
Wallis. Manual of the Law especially affecting Catholics. 
London, Clowes, 1893. The addresses and papers read in the 
annual Conference of the Catholic Truth Soeieiy. Reported in the 
Catholic newspapers. The C.T.S., 21 Westminster Bridge Road, 
publications also deal briefly with most modern subjects. 

X. Foreign Iffissions. — Missiones Catholicce cura S. Ccyngre- 
gationis de Propaganda Fide descriptm. Romte, ex Typograpliia 
polyglotta S. 0. de Prop. Fid. [official biennial publication]. — 
Louvet. Les Missions Qatholiqms am, xiafi. Silde. Nouvello 
Edition, 416 pp. Lyon, Bureau des Missions Oatholiques, 14 Rue 
de la Charity, 1900. — Piolet. Les Missioins Oalholigibes Frcanqaues 
au xixfl. SUcle, 6 vols. Paris, A. Colin, 5 Rue dcs M4zi^ros. — 0. 
Werner. AUas des Missions CathoUques. Tribony en Brisgaii, 
Herder, 1886. Album des Missions Oatholiques, 4 vols. l^aiis, 
Soci6t4 St Augustin, 1888. 

Periodicals. — Les Missions Oatholiques (weekly), publ. in Lyons, 
and corresponding monthly or weekly papers in Italian, Gorman, 
Dutch, Spanish, Polish, Hungarian, and English. (Tlio lust-named 
is monthly, prioa 3d., published in London, 19 Hoiuiotta Struct, 
Strand, W.C.) Annales de la Propagation de la Foi (monthly), 
published in Lyons, with translations in nearly all countries. 

n. E. V.) 

UsTTED States. 

The history of Homan Catholicism in the New World 
begins with the Norse discoveries of Greenland and 
Vinland the Good. In the former the bishopric of 
Gardar was established in 1113, and extinguished only 
in 1492. To the latter (the coast of New England) the 
Northmen during the same period made “tomjiKjrary 
visits for timber and peltries, or missionary voyages to 
evangelize for a season the natives.” Beyond those facts, 
the Norse sagas and chronicles contribute little is 
certain (of. “The Norse Hierarchy in the United States,” 
American Cceth Quart Beriew, April 1890). Although 
a bishop was appointed by the Pope for the vaguely 
defined territory of Florida so early as 1638, the oldest 
Catholic community in what is now the United States 
dates from 1666, when the Spanish colony of St Angus- 
^e was founded. Hence the ahoriginal tribes of the 
South were evangelized. In 1682 the missions of Now 
Mexico were undeirtaken, and from 1601 Catholic mis- 
sionaries were at work along the Paoifio coast, especi- 
aUy m California. Early in the 17th century trading 
I»ste ^d mission oeatres lYere established on the coast 
of Maine, and during the same century French priosta 
laboured zealously in northern NewTork, along the entire 
course of the Mississippi from Wisconsin to Louisiana, and 
ground the Great Lakes. Their pnncijral concern was 
for the savages, over whom they acquired an extraonlinary 
mflu^ce. Political jealousies, human avarice, and 
treachery arrested the progress of most of their missions 


The foundation of the English colony of Maryland (1634) 
by the Catholic George Calvert (Lord Baltimore), and 
of Pennsylvania (1681) by the tolerant Quaker William 
Penn, first permitted the legal existence of Catholicism 
in English-speaking communities of the Now World. 
It is from these centres that it spread during tlio 18th 
century. In 1784 the Rev. John Carroll AvaH ajipointed 
Prefect-Apostolic for the Catholics of the Englisli (Milonios, 
hitherto dependent on the Vicar-Ai)ostolic of Jjondon. 
In 1790 Father Carroll was made ])iHhop of tho see 
of Baltimore, and given charge of all (catholic iiitorcwts 
in the United States. There wore then alxmt 30,000 
Catholics in the land, of which number 16,000 wore in 
Maryland and 7000 in Ponnsylvaiii«a. Jn 1807 they 
had grown to 150,000, with 80 churchoH. ,Iu tlui folloAv- 
ing year Baltimore found itself the lirsi metropolitan 
see of the United States, with Now "^'ork, ITiiladolphia, 
Boston, and Bardstown as sutinigaus. 

The growth of tho Catholic population by <U 3 cachvs 
since 1820 was calculated by a competent liistorian, the 
late John Gilmary Shea, as follows : — 


1820 . . 2‘14,.^00 

1830 . . 361,000 

1840 . . 1,000,000 

1850 . . 1,726,470 


im , - njioo.noo 

1870 . . 

1880 . . 7,067,000 

1800 * . 10,(527,000 


According to this ratio of increase, the C^itholic: 
tion of tilio United Stattts onglit to been in 11)00 
something over 14,000,000. Ilofinianns* Direrturt/, how- 
ever, for that year ]mts it at 10,1211,677. 'Plu^’ reason 
of this Jis(‘rcpan<*y is found in tho fart that ab.soliit(‘Iy 
trustworthy olUcial figures of C^atholi(^ ]>opulatit»n arts 
not accessible. The main sotirtu^ td’ this growdi 1ms Imh'U 
immigration. Originally the Irish and lln* (bM'nmns 
furnished tho greater tpiota, Jjator, tlu^ b'nmtdi ( 'umuliuus, 
Italians, Polos, and Bohemians added notably to tite 
Catholic ]>o|)iilalion ; an appreciabb* pcrtvntagtMd Orietttal 
Catliolics is also found- Greeks, Syrians, Arnu‘nians, A'c. 
Natural increase, esju^nally among the destsmdanlM of the 
first Catholhi imniign^-^ds, atui a tusdain iM‘nu‘n(.iigi* of 
couversions from JVtdestantism, an^ (*ontri)»tttory sonret‘s. 
Being under tho i>roteciion of thv, (wmstitution, and enjoy- 
ing tho advantages of the common law, OatholitMsin ccmld 
not meet with any oillcial o[>posltiim; such ftuv tsillntrsts 
of fanaticism as tht»rti liave bei^n were Imt ti-nipiu-ary or 
local, and did not rt'pn^sent true findings td' tin* >^t‘at 
Protestant majority of the cotintry. 

As to the future of ( ?hurch in the 1 htiWtl .States, 
all Catholics fool, with thf‘ir latest historian, that “tlm 
Catholic Church is in ac(u>r(l with Christ’s n^vidathm, 
with American liliorty, and is tho strongest iK.wer ft*r tin* 
jiroHervation of the Hepublie from tho new scsdal tlangers 
that, threaten the Unittul Htatos as well iih tho win do 
civilizofl world Him luu4 not she cannot gr<»w, 

so weak and old that slie may not maintain w'hat she 
has prfxliicod — Christian eivilisatifui.” 

Internally, Catholicism in the Cnited Htat 4 *M iiiis Isam 
free from any noteworthy sedtisms or heresies that might 
im|)odo its flevolopmont— its d<sttritial hist<»ry 
offers nothing of Imixirtamio. 'Om disrnplirie 
differs little from that of tho t>ther Ohurehes ofSSiinfiM, 
Oathohewm. I’he unity (tf dfxtirine, liturgyi atul 
moral ideals is pres<*rved by an lutlmatii union with tho 
Koo of Home. Tine general canonical legisiatifin of the 
Ohorch, tho Irgislaflmi by wewript ami the (Jon- 

grt^txon of the Protstgando, the deeWons of the AikwI' 
toUo Uelogatxon at Wnshingttm, and a certain amonnt 
of immemorial custom and practice^ form the itode that 
gov^s its doinestio rtdations. I)t*cuutii!idly f»ach bishop 
fj yr . . ^ StaU>s is exfswhvd tf> j»ay a U Itoiue 
{Ad Limim ami to make a r**|Xirt of the 
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spiritual condition of religion within his diocese. In 
addition, a system of synods provides for local unity 
among bishops, priests, and laity. Thus each diocese 
holds occasional synods, each province or body of bishops 
under a metropolitan holds provincial councils, while at 
greater intervals a .plenary or national council is held. Of 
these last, three have taken place — ^their decreesj when 
approved at Kome, are binding on all Catholics in the 
United States. 

In education the Catholic Church endeavours to keep 
abreast with the best. There were, according to Hoffmanns* 
(Milwaukee, ' 1900) Directory^ 3811 parochial schools, in 
which 854,523 cluldren of both sexes receive instruction. 

If to these be added the children in Catholic charitable 
institutions, the number reached is nearly one million. 
There were 170 colleges for boys and 662 academies for 
girls. This system of education is crowned by the 
Catholic University of America at Washington, established 
by Leo XIII. and the American hierarchy, and endowed 
with all the privileges of the old pontifical universities 
of Europe. In' addition, there are several other schools 
that rank as universities. The education gf the clergy 
is provided fori by seminaries. In 30 of these that are 
under episcopal direction ’ there are 2630 students; in 
79! that belong to religious orders, 1998 students are 
reckoned. The charitable institutions of the Church 
in the United States are very numerous. There are 251 
orphan asylums, with 35,243 inmates. The other char- 
itable institutions are 827 in number, and include every 
form of public and private charity ; no diocese is without 
one or more such establishments. The actual govern- 
ment of the Catholic Church in the United States is 
represented by 1 cardinal, 14 archbishops, 77 bishops, | 
8660 diocesan clergymen under the sole and immediate i 
dhection of their bishops, 2976 members of religious 
orders subject to episcopal supervision — in all, 11,636 
clergymen. There are 6409 churches with resident 
priests, and 3930 mission churches — in all, 10,339, to 
which must be added 1723 chapels. Several hundred 
weekly publications are printed in English and in foreign 
tongues, to minister to the religious needs of the Catholic 
population. There exist also several literary and academ- 
ical magazines and reviews of a high order of merit. 

The principal religious events since 1880 were the hold- 
ing of the Third Plenary Council of* Baltimore (1884), 
the Catholic Congress (1889), the opening of the Cathohc 
University (1889), the Columbian Educational Exhibit 
at Chicago (1893), the establishment of the Apostolic 
Delegation at Washington (1893). 

The Catholic Church in the United States conducts 
no foreign missions, but takes care of its own percentage 
of Indians and negroes. Of the Indian population of 
the United States about 90,000 are Catholick They are 
attended by '113 priests, who look afW 183 churches 
Or chapels. ' There are 73 schools conducted by the 
members of 24 sisterhoods; in which over 6000 Indian 
children are educated. The Catholic negroes are about 
140,000 in number. They have 40 churches, conducted 
by 46 white clergymen;, 81 schools, in which 6401 coloured 
children are educated .by 24 sisterhoods, who also conduct 
11 charitable institutions. The expenses of these missions 
are borne by private charity, and by a general annual 
collection, which in 1899 amounted to $69,247. 

There exists no satisfactory history of American Oatholioism. 
Among the more useful helps may be indicated the foUowing ; — 
General JSietory: John Gilmaey Shea. o/nd Ti/nfm of 

4rMi$hoi Carroll^ K. Y., 1888 ; The Catholic Church iu ColoM 
i>ay$, N.Y., 1886 ; The Miemtiih/y of the Catholic OJmrch in the 
United -StaUfi: N.Y., *1886.— Bishop 0*Gobman. A Riitory of 
the Catholic Church in the United States, 1896. This work contewns 
a useful bibliography.— C laeke. Lim of the Deceased Bishops^ 
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1872. Statistics : The Annual Directory of the CaJtholic Clergy. 
Of these, two are published j one by D. and J. Sadlier, New York, 
the other (Hoffmanns’) by M. "Wiltzius and Co. of Milwaukee. The 
Catholic general statistics of the eleventh (1890) census may be 
found in The Religious Forces of the United States, by H. K. 
Carroll, N. Y., 1893. Those of the twelfth (1900) are printed in the 
official reports of that census. Legislation : Acta et Deer eta Condlii 
Plenarii Baltirmrensis, iii., Baltimore, 1886. This is illustrated 
and brought into relation uith the general laws of the Church in 
Smith’s BlemerUs of BcclesiaMical Lem, New York. In connexion 
with this may be read Humphrey’s Urhs et Orlis, London, 1899, 
an account of the general government of Eoman Catholicism. 

(^J. G.) 

.RomSin {Eecent Excavations ). — The main- 

land of Great Britain twice contracts to a narrow width — 
once north and once south of the English and Scottish 
border. From Clyde to Forth is barely 35 miles ; from 
Tyne to Solway, barely double the distance. The Romans 
at one* time- or other took each isthmus as their frontier ; 
and since the distances were short, fortified each with a 
continuous wall The southern line, Hadrian’s Wall, was 
occupied far longer, and was far more important, than the 
northern “ Wall of Pius.” 

For modern purposes, the dominant feature of the 
southern isthmus is the easy natural passage which the 
valleys of the Tyne and Irthing provide for road and rail- 
way between Newcastle and Carlisle. But the utilization 
of this passage is modern. It was not used by the 
Romans, and even in 1745 it was found to be roadless. 
The Roman frontier works followed the high ground to 
the north of the valleys. In the east they commenced 
at Wallsend-on-Tyne and traversed the moors of south- 
east Northumberland; inland they climbed along pre- 
cipitous basalt cliffs ; in the west they descended through 
the lowlands of Carlisle, south of Scaleby and Solway 
mosses, to the coast at Bowness. Military reasons — the 
shortness of distance and the advantages of cliff and moss — 
seem to have suggested this line. Politics and commerce 
had no share in determining it ; the land south of the wall 
is for miles as desolate as the land north of it, and no 
native racial boundary can be traced in this neighbour- 
hood. 

The actual frontier works are threefold. First, there is 
a wall of stone, with a ditch' in front, forts behind, and a 
connecting road. The wall was 8 feet thick and originally 
perhaps 16 feet high ; the forts, walled in stone, varied in 
size, but the larger covered from 3 to 5 acres. Secondly, 
there is the so-called vallum — in reality no vallum at all, 
but a broad flat-bottomed ditch, out of which the earth 
has been cast upon either side, and heaped into regularly 
made mounds resembling ramparts. Thirdly, there is the 
turf wall, constructed of sods laid in' regular courses, with 
a ditch in front. The stone wall and “ vallum ” have long 
been known, and are among the stateliest monuments of 
Roman military power that time has spared. The turf 
wall was first found in 1896, is nowhere clear on the 
surface, and is only traceable at all at special points. 

Excavations along the Wall have had two objects — either 
to examine the forts, to plan their buildings, and collect 
inscriptions, <fec. ; or to ascertain the relations of stone 
wall, “vallum,” and turf wall — ^that is, to recover the 
history of the Roman frontier. Earlier excavators, like 
Clayton and Bruce, essayed principally the first task; 
since 1893 both have been tried. 

(ct) Forts . — ^Before 1893 much, of Chesters {Gilvmvm) 
had bean uncovered, and casual search made elsewhere. 
In 1894-97 bits of -Greatchesters were dug; in 1898 
Houjsesteads {Barciydcimn) was entirely excavated by Mr 
R. 0. Bosanquet and others. If we combine the results 
won on these sites with those won at High Rochester 
(partly excavated about 1850), at Hardknott '(1892), at 
Gellygaer, near Cardiff (1900-01), and in Scotland, we 




Flo. li^Plan of Houscstoads (Borcovicium), 


may seem to have acquired much evidence respecting 
Roman forts in Britain. We have, however, achieved less 
than the Germans on the Limes and the French in Algeria. 
What we do know may be illustrated from 
Housesteads. This fort measures about 120 by [r 
200 yards, and covers 5 acres (see Plan, Fig. 1). 

Its walls are stone, its north wall the same as the ^ 

great wall which runs from sea to sea. Within, 
it is full of buildings of stone. Chief among 
these is the “ Prsetorium,” in the centre of the v < 

fort — a rectangular structure enclosing two 1 j 

small open courts and a row of small rooms \ 
(shrine for official worship, treasury, <fec.), which 
faced on to the inner (western) court (Plan, x.). t % 
This was the official centre of the fort. Close > 

by were officers’ quarters (Plan, xi., xii.) and 4/ I 
storehouses with buttresses and dry basements # 
(Plan, viii.). The long blocks which filled tho , . 
ends of the fort were doubtless principally 
barracks (Plan, i.-vL, xii.-xviii.). Outside tho 
fort stood various buildings not all yet explored [3* 

— bath-house, a little way east; a shrine of % 
Mithras, and perhaps other shrines, a little way 
■ south; and huts of camp-followers, women, 

To the north-east, outside the great wall, is a 
tiny hollow, formerly explained as an amphi- — 
theatre, now thought to be only a quarry. Such wvauSSII® 
is Housesteads, and such probably were nearly touni’ 
all the Roman forts in Britain. They differ 
somewhat from Roman forts in Germany, 
notably in the details of their “^astoria” and 
in ^e number of their stone-built structures. Even in 
military matters, it seems, the Roman provinces varied 
from each other. 

{h) Wall, “ Yalhm^^ Ancient writers assert that 


Hadrian (about a,p. 120) btiilt in North Britain a wall 
for 80 Roman miles from wja to sea. Th(» milc^agct and 
various inscriptions prove that this to sonm i«irt of 
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statement has been variously explained. Hodgson and 
Bruce, the chief local authorities of the last century, main- 
tained that Hadrian erected the stone wall, with its forts, 
against northern enemies, and the “ vallum ” against 
southern insurgents, while the work of Severus was con- 
fined to a few repairs in the stone wall. This was the 
accepted view till lately, but recent excavations show that 
in several points it is not tenable. 

In the :^st place, the stone wall and its forts, which the 
visitor now admires, were not the earliest frontier works. 
,An earlier line (as it seems, a wall of turf) has left clear 
traces of itself at Chesters and Birdoswald {AmhoglaTmd), 
and we have not one wall but two walls to deal with. 
The dates of these are still doubtful. But our ancient 
writers mention two waU-builders, Hadrian and Severus ; 
and the most natural conclusion is that Hadrian built 
the first waU in turf, and Severus reconstructed it and 
its forts in stone. It has been acutely suggested that 
probably Severus adhered as closely as possible to his 
predecessor’s line, in order to use the existing ditch ; in one 
or two cases, however, as at Birdoswald, he deviated. 
Evidence can be adduced from other parts of the Homan 
Empire to show that the Homan military engineers con- 
tinued to use earthworks for permanent fortifications till 
after the reign of Hadrian, and that Severus “ converted ” 
some of these earthworks into stone. 

The “ vallum ” can no longer be explained as of old, but 
it is still a puzzle. Many of its features have been eluci- 
dated by recent excavations. It has been definitely proved 
to be Roman, which certain despairing minds had doubted. 
Its course, not quite accurately known to Bruce and 
Hodgson, has been better traced. The method of its con- 
struction is now plain. Its date has proved to be not 
earlier than the turf waU 5 probably it is contemporane- 
ous either with that or with the stone wall Its object 
was not military : it must have marked some limit of the 
civil province. But more precise we cannot be. The 
vallum ” is one of the largest of extant Homan earth- 
works; speculation has busied itself about it for two 
centuries, and excavation for some years. It remains 
unexplained, a proof of the imperfection of our knowledge 
of antiquity. 

The Wall of Pius consists of a continuous rampart, 
a ditch in front of it, forts behind it, and a connecting 
road ; it was constructed about a.d. 142, and abandoned 
within 45 years. An ancient writer states that the 
rampart was built of regularly laid sods, like the turf wall 
of the southern frontier : this was verified by excavations 
in 1891-93. Except for this, the waU is entirely un- 
explored: a commencement of excavation was, however, 
being made in 1902 at the fort of Castlecary, 15 miles 
oast of Glasgow. The site has been cut into by road and 
railway, and the stones of the fort have been taken away 
wholesale by later builders. But a bath-house, a but- 
tressed storehouse, and a latrine have been found, and also 
massive stone substructures for the northern rampart. 
The surviving masonry is finer than that usually visible 
along Hadrian’s Wall, and the work of Pius was plainly 
far more substantial than has been thought. Tacitus 
states that Agricola erected a line of forts across the 
northern isthmus. No trace of these has yet been found, 
unless possibly at Oamelon near Falkirk, recently exca- 
vated by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

Ko report of the Housosteads work has yet been published 
(July 1902) the writer is indebted to Dr Hodgkin and Mr E. 0. 
Bosanquet for the plan, reduced fVom surveys by Messrs Bosanquet 
and Diokio. For other excavations, see Archtmogia ASliema, vols. 
xvi., xvii., xxiii., xxiv. ; Tremaetions of the Qvmherlmd Arekce- 
ologietil Society, 1894-19P2 ; Mejp^t of the Qlasgow Arehosotogiml 
Society on the Antomiu VaZltm. 

. (P. J. H.) 
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^ Romanes, Georsre John (1848-1894), British 
biologist, was born at Kingston, Canada, 20th May 1848, 
being the third son of the Rev. George Romanes, D.D., 
professor of Greek at the university. He was educated 
in England, going in 1867 to GonviUe and Caius College, 
Cambridge. He early formed an intimate friendship with 
Charles Darwin, whose theories he did much during his 
life to popularize and support. His first appearance as a 
man of science was at the Royal Society, where he delivered 
the Croonian lecture for 1875 on the Locomotor System 
of MedusoB, in which he described the nervous system of 
these little beings, thereby rendering valuable service to 
the study of elementary physiology. These studies he 
continued to prosecute, publishing a few years later a work 
on Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins, In 1881 came 
Animal Intelligence, in 1883 Mental Evolution in Animals, 
in which he traced the parallel development of intelligence 
in the animal world and in man. He followed up this line 
of argument in 1888 with Mental Evolution im Man, in 
which he maintained the essential similarity of the 
reasoning processes in the higher animals and in man, the 
highest of all. In 1892 he brought out an Examination 
of Weissmamism, in which he sturdily upheld the theory 
of the hereditability of acquired character. In 1890 ho 
settled at Oxford. Here be founded a lectureship similar 
to the “Rede” of Cambridge. Darwin, and after Darwin, 
which came out in 1892, he was obliged, owing to failing 
health, to publish without fully completing. His rebgious 
opinions are somewhat interesting: he began life as an 
Evangelical, and then came under agnostic influences, to 
which he gave expression in an anonymous book, A Candid 
Examination of Theism, the tone of which is reluctant 
disbelief in the Deity. Subsequently he was much im- 
pressed by the teaching of bberal High Churchmen, and 
recovered his faith in Christianity. Thoughts on Religion, 
published after his death, shows how very far the pendulum 
of his mind had swung from the Evangelical and agnostic 
standpoints. He died 23rd May 1894. 

Rome, the capital of the kingdom of Italy. Very 
great changes in the municipal and social conditions of 
Rome followed the occupation of the city by the Italians 
(20th September 1870), and the rapid increase of popula- 
tion due to immigration from other parts of Italy; and 
even in 1902 it could not be said that the new Romo had 
assumed its final shape. It is a mistake, however, to 
attribute aU the works undertaken and executed since 
1870 to the initiative of the new Government. A plan 
for the improvement of the city was made, under the 
direction of Mgr de Merode, during the reign of Pius IX. ; 
and although but a small portion of the projected changes 
were carried out under the Pope, the general scheme 
was in most respects satisfactory, and proved a good 
foundation for further extensive developments. It did 
not include, however, the destruction of villas such as the 
Villa Ludovisi, nor the wholesale removal of trees, which 
is so greatly to be deplored. These acts of barbarism were 
the consequences of the reckless speculations in land and 
buildings that accompanied and followed the active and 
excellent work done by the municipabty, and might 
have been checked by vigorous and timely action of the 
Government As it was, a number of the most important 
Roman families were ruined. At the outset, and as soon 
as political circumstances admitted the consideration of 
such matters, the municipality set to work ; and though a 
comprehensible love of the picturesque has caused many 
persons to regret the result, altogether or in part, it is not 
to be denied that the improvements carried out have been 
of the highest advantage to the city, and that the work 
is in many instances of creditable solidity. Two principal 

S. VIII. — 36 
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problems presented tbemselves at once. By far the more 
important was the confinement of the ^ Tiber in such a 
manner as to render impossible the serious floods which 
had from time to time inundated the city, often causing 
great damage to property and rendering the lower streets 
more or less impassable. There were floods which almost 
reached the level of the first storey near San Carlo in the 
Corso, and it was common to see the great Piazza Navona 
and the neighbourhood of the Pantheon full of water for 
days together during the winter. The interruption of traffic 
can be imagined, and the damage to property was serious. 
The other urgent matter was one of which the Government 
of Pius IX. had been partially aware, namely, the necessity 
for opening better thoroughfares between different parts of 
thfe city. In the Middle Ages the population of Rome had 
dwindled to twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, who 
lived huddled together about the strongholds of the barons, 
and the modern city had slowly grown again upon the 
exiguous foundation of a mediaeval town. The need for 
changing this condition of things, which had been felt 
under Pius IX., became overwhelmingly apparent as the 
population rapidly increased. That which under a con- 
tinuance of the old Government might have been done by 
degrees during a long period, had to be accomplished in 
the shortest possible time, with means which, though con- 
siderable, were far from adequate, and in the face of 
stormy opposition exerted by many holders of real estate, 
the most important of whom were conservatively attached 
to the Papal Government, and resisted change for no other 
reason. In what was now done it is necessary to distin- 
guish clearly between the work undertaken and carried 
out by the municipality, under considerable pressure of 
circumstances, and that which was done in the way of 
private speculation. The first was on the whole good, and 
has proved enduring ; the second was in many cases bad, 
and resulted in great loss. As soon as the opening of 
such streets as the Via Nazionale and the Via Cavour, the 
widening and straightening of the Via deir Angelo Custodo, 
now the Via del Tritone Nuovo, and similar iniproveinents, 
such as the construction of now bridges over the Tiber, 
had demonstrated that the value of proi)orty could bo 
doubled and quadrupled in a short time, and as soon as 
the increase of population had caused a general nm in 
rents, owners of proi}erty awoke to the situation of affairs, 
and became as anxious as they had at first been disin- 
clined to improve their estates by wholesale building. 

By far the most important and expensive work done 
by the municipality was the construction of tlio embank- 
ments along the Tiber. Though damaged by the groat 
flood of December 1900, their truly Roman solidity saved 
the city from the disastrous consequences of a wide inun- 
dation. It is impossible not to admire them, and not to 
feel respect for a people able to carry out such a plan in 
such a manner and in so short a time, in the face of such 
great difficulties. But so far as the life of the city was 
concerned, the cutting of new streets and the widening of 
old ones produced a more apparent immediate result. The 
opening of such a thoroughfare as the Via Nazionale could 
not but prove to be of the greatest value. It begins at 
the Piazza delle Terme, in which the principal railway 
station is situated, and connects the upper part of the city 
by a broad straight road, and then, by easy gradients, with 
the Forum of Trajan, the Piazza dei Santi Apostoli, and 
the Piazza di Venezia, whence, under another name, it runs 
through the heart of the old city to the Bridge of Santf 
Angelo. It is true that in order to accomplish this, a i*art 
of Villa Aldobrandini had to be destroyed; but this is 
almost the only point which lovers of beauty can regret, 
and in compensation it opened to full view the famous 
palace of the Massimo family, the imposing church of 
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Sant* Andrea della Valle, and the noble pile of the 
Cancelleria, one of the best pieces of architocture in Rome. 
Another great artery is the Via Cavour, which was in- 
tended to connect the railway station with the south- 
western part of Rome, descending to the Forum, crossing 
it by a light iron bridge, and continuing to the river behind 
the Palatine. These are only examples of wluit was done, 
for it would be impossible, within any ordinary limits, to 
give a just idea of the transformation of the city. Romo 
is now divided very clearly into two parts, the- old and 
the new, of which the old is iucoiiiparably the more 
artistic and the more beautiful, as it w'ill always renaaiu 
the more interesting. 

MmiidpaZ Adminutration . — ^Aftor the taking of !Romo, 
those persons’ who remained loyal to I ’ins 1 .K. took no j>art 
whatever in public affairs, and the municipal a<lininistra- 
tiou was entirely in the hands of the MonanOiists. * The 
expression “no olotti n6 ole-ttori,” meaning that tVUholics 
are to bo neither voters nor candidates, which to he 
regarded tis a sort of rule of the party, was iu\i‘ntt‘d at 
that time by an epigrammatic journalist, and it Ht*enis at 
fibrst to have been applied also to tmiuicipjil miittcn-s, 
whereas it was later understood to rt^fi^r only to parlia- 
mentary elections. Leo XII r. (‘nc<nirag(‘d the formation 
of a Catholic i)arty in the municijuil administration, and 
the muuicii^al government drifttid Iarg(*ly into thi*. hands 
of Catholics, though oirciunstaiie<‘S mak(‘ it iu*ces.sary that 
the Syndic (Mayor) should always a Royalist, IhMwecm 
1870 and the end of the century, t-lu*- Socialist pjirty had 
no great influence in Romo, vvhi(‘h (‘an never In* a eity 
of uiaiiufacturiug interests, “Kin* purpostvs of mtinicipal 
govcnimont the division of tlu‘ city into distrii’ts has Is’en 
changed. It was formerly dividtnl into fottrteen 'Mlioni.** 
It is now further divided for various purposes of admin- 
istration into more than om^ Ht'ries of <liNisions. The 
municipality cenisists of a Mayor and 7H ** Communal 
Couiidllors,” of whom a consideraMe proporthm are ttsiudly 
members of the aristocracy a fact wliicli shows tht^ 
extremely eons<^rvatfive and arisbicratii'- linuUmry of the 
city in municipal mattiU’s. 

— Thi^ population on fllst Ih'eemlnT IK7() 
was iis against 512,12^ on flint Ih'cemher liSiHh 

It thorefovo more than <louhle.d in thirty years. The in- 
crease, howeven', ditl not take phu*t^ at a very regular nite, 
owing to t\ui <^hangi*s in Wm rates of immigration aiul 
emigration. The Iargt?st increast^ was in IH7R, reaching 
22,186; the next mt)st important in ISHfi, 18S6, 

1887, in which ywirs it tnmstantly remained near 20,000. 

The lotwt Increase in later years wtw ^1117 in 1801. fn 
1899 it was 1 1,8 1 fl. The gJUTisou of iloim* may taken 
at alwut 10,000 men. < Jawiful im|uiry has phun**! it 
doubt that thort^ are in Home alnmt tlii> s*««e of 

cccloBiaHtics of all orden*, inelmling alsmt IfiOO stmhmtw in 
the theological Heminaries, I’he avt‘-mgi‘ hirth^rate of Ihuno 
is about 22 ix*.r 1000, tis agiunst KU in tht^ 

lowest in HurojK^ alH>ut 20 in rsmdoUf'and 40 in (/ol<»gnc, 

the highest in EuroiH% It in loww in Itonm than in the 
majority of cities, but i« higlu*.r than in a eonshieraWn 
number of others, as shown in the HulhHth ik niafintitjfm 
(UtniHjrapHtfitr tit vtAtUmt ih la Villtt ik The 

nuitttier of births increiWijcl affttr 1870 very m^arty in pro- 
portion with the incrism «f i»ojmlatM>n. 

//yyw?w,~The hygienic conalthms of Ihnmt hims grwtly 
improved, largely thrmigh tlio iHttisehrss efforts of 
datore ^Pacoelli, who is a distinguisherl man of 
and has roisiatedly held in the Itnllan Ministry* 
The publication of exceedingly accurate graphic tables in 
February 1900 shows the following fmks. Ninety per 
1000 deaths ocemrmi in 1871 from tyj>hoid (the j«»- 
callod Roman fever”), and the average lias now fallen 
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to di low constddit. DeSitlis from small-pox, formerly of 
alarming frequency, can be said not to occur at aU, and 
their numbers diminished suddenly after the introduc- 
tion of compulsory vaccination. A great decrease in the 
number of deaths from malarial fevers is referred to 
the increased use of quinine among the poor in the out- 
lying districts. Tuberculosis alone produces precisely the 
same mortality as formerly. On the whole, the tables 
show a notable decrease in the death-rate, which has now 
fallen below an average of 18 per 1000, a fact which 
places Eome among the healthiest cities in Europe. The 
death-rate of Moscow is nearly 30, for instance, and that 
of Dublin about 26. With regard to the consumption of 
meat in Eome, it increased until 1887, after which it 
suddenly decreased in a remarkable manner, coincidently 
with the failure of the numerous building speculations; 
and though the population had increased by nearly 
120,000 since 1887, there were slaughtered in 1899 
only 116,661 head of cattle, whereas the number in the 
former year was 140,549, showing a decrease of 23,888 
head. In this connexion it should be noted that the 
slaughter-house of Eome is one of the best organized 
establishments of the sort in Europe. 

Charities ard Ed/ucation. — great number of small 
charitable institutions for children and old people have 
been founded, which are organized on the most modem 
principles, and in many of these charitable persons of 
the uj)per classes give their individual assistance to the 
poor. There are also private hospitals for diseases of 
the eye, in which poor patients are lodged and treated 
without payment. There are two hospitals entirely main- 
tained by private resources, where infants are treated 
whose mothers fear to send them to a public hospital, 
or in cases refused by the latter as not being serious 
enough for admission. Of course the numbers of the poor 
greatly increased with the growth of population, especially 
after the failure of building speculations between 1888 
and 1890, though great efforts were made by the munici- 
];)ality to send all persons then thrown out of employment 
back to their homes. One of the difficulties under which 
Eome labours is that while it attracts the population of 
the country, as other capitals do, it possesses no great 
mechanical industries in which the newcomers can be em- 
ployed. Efforts to create small industries in the populous 
quarters of the poor met with little success. Previous 
to 1870 a society was formed, and it has since greatly 
developed as an intelligent private enterprise, of which 
the object is to provide the poor with sanitary tene- 
ments ; but its success is much hampered by the absence 
of employment, which, again, is partly due to the heavy 
taxation of small industries. A number of trade schools 
are also maintained by private funds, such as the Istituto 
degli Artigianelli, managed by the Fratelli della Dottrina 
Cristiana, and the Eicovero pei Fanciulli Abbandonati 
(home for friendless children), which is under lay manage- 
ment and has flourishing workshops. The character of 
official charities has certainly improved in principle, so 
far as their educational and moral scope are concerned; 
for whereas in former times the limited number of the 
poor made individual and almost paternal relief possible, 
that form of charity had a pauperizing influence. If 
anything, the present tendency is to go too far in the 
opposite direction, and to require too many formalities 
before any relief is granted; and while the union of the | 
principal charities under a central management on ad- I 
vanoed theories improved the methods of administration, 
it destroyed numerous small sources of immediate relief 
on which the poor had a traditional right to count, and 
was in that way productive of hardship. At the same 
time, however, mutual benefit societies {sodetib &i muMo 
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soccorso) have been organized in great numbers by the 
different crafts and professions, and are chiefly distin- 
guishable by the political parties to which they belong. 
It is characteristic of the modem Eoman people that the 
most widely different elements subsist without showing 
any signs of amalgamating, yet without attacking each 
other. Some of these societies have an exclusively Clerical 
character, others are merely Conservative, some consist of 
Monarchists, and some of avowed Eepublicans. 

Popular education is fully half in the hands of private 
persons, for, over and above the schools officially mentioned 
m the municipal reports, a very large number of religious 
institutions impart elementary instruction to children of 
the lower classes, following, of course, the Government 
curriculum, and being under the supervision of municipal 
inspectors both as regards their teaching and their hygiene. 
The Pope also expends large sums in the maintenance of 
the people’s schools, managed entirely by laymen and also 
imder Government inspection. For education of the higher 
grade there are many private so-called lyceums and gym- 
nasiums, from which pupils can present themselves for 
the regular Government examinations, the privilege of con- 
ferring certificates and degrees having been allowed only to 
very few private institutions. 

Society , — ^After 1870 both the aristocracy and the 
middle classes were divided into hostile factions, each 
of which maintained a press of its own and rallied round 
representative individuals. So far as the middle classes 
were concerned, the common interest of commercial opera- 
tions soon concentrated political differences. The aristo- 
cracy, however, kept rigidly aloof from aU speculations 
for a time, and maintained its traditional attitude of 
contemptuous superiority, to which the middle class 
answered with its profound hatred. This state of things 
lasted about ten years, until the time of the great building 
speculations, into which a number of noble families were 
tempted, and in which they soon found themselves hop&- 
lessly involved, and brought into close contact with the 
middle class. The two classes thus became necessary to 
each other, and the result was a notable and salutary 
diminution of prejudice, soon leading to alliances by 
marriage which would formerly have seemed impossible, 
but which the redistribution of wealth rendered mutually 
advantageous. The appearance at social gatherings of an 
official element, almost exclusively taken from the middle 
class, also tended to reduce inequalities of caste. Yet it 
must be admitted that the parties composing Eoman 
society were drawn together mechanically, rather than 
fused into anything really homogeneous. It is worth 
mentioning that the Jewish element, which is very 
strong in business, in journalism, and in the administra- 
tions, has made no attempt to enter Eoman society. 
Eome and Genoa are practically the only Italian cities 
in which Israelites are rigidly excluded from social in- 
timacy, and are only met on official occasions. 

(m. cb.) 

AncHiKOLOGY OP Eome and Neighbourhood. 

Modem archaeological research in Eome and its neigh- 
bourhood has proceeded on lines previously traced, and 
has considerably increased knowledge of the early inhabit- 
ants and conditions of life in aiid about the city. Single 
buildings and groups of buildings within the walls have 
been searchingly studied in the effort to elucidate their 
original form and use, a branch of research particularly 
valuable in Eome, where continuous habitation and events 
of war have caused many ancient buildings to be diverted 
from their original forms and purposes. Excavations con- 
nected with the rapid growth of the modem city have, 
moreover, brought to light an enormous number of the 
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most varied objects, for the preservation of which, as for 
the preservation of the results of careMly directed research, 
several musemns, some of purely scientific character and 
others with artistic intent, have been formed. In most 
cases the archeologists entrusted with excavations and 
mth the formation of museums have been moved by 
desire to work in ways fully consistent with modern 
knowledge and methods. Unfortunately, in some notice- 
able instances (to be mentioned later) the work was 
unworthily done, either carelessly or hurriedly, under the 
influence of momentary excitement. 

It was inevitable that the great development of the city 
should involve much destruction of ancient ruins and 
monuments. In consequence of the building of the Tiber 
embankment and scientific regulation of the course of the 
stream, the channel to the left of the island of San 
Bartolomeo became filled with silt and joined to the bank 
by a noisome mud-flat.^ The Ponte Sant’ Angelo has 
been added to at each end, and its ancient appearance 
altered. During the work on this bridge in 1892 a 
piece of the original paved roadway leading from it 
to the Campus Martins was laid bare. Most of the 
other bridges have been more or less destroyed, two of 
the arches of the Pons ^milius being demolished in 1887, 
and the Pons Cestius completely altered between the years 
1886 and 1889. Fragments of the Servian Wall and tombs 
on the Flaminian Way were further destroyed in connexion 
with the building of the monument to Victor Emmanuel. 
More than once portions of the Golden House of Nero 
were found and destroyed during the laying out of streets. 
Outside the walls, the arches of the Claudian Aqueduct 
near Boma Vecchia were much shaken by the passing 
trains. In addition to this perhaps inevitable destruction, 
harm was done by certain methods of preservation. Quan- 
tities of unrelated objects from all parts of the city and 
neighbourhood were heaped together in storehouses, in 
such a way as to deprive them of value as exi)roHsions of 
ancient life and character, and to make them more curi- 
osities, mere refuse of “past, incompatible ages.” The 
formation of modem museums is carried out in a aiurit 
very different from that which prevailed when the great 
private collections or the Pajjal Qallorios were being 
gathered. Then scientific study of archasology was almost 
unknown, but much greater interest was taken in beauty 
per se. Humanists cared little for products of bar})aric 
ages, or tribes, and sought objects noteworthy especially 
for beauty, both in order to develop their own faculties 
and to multiply opportunities of enjoying adequate ex- 
pressions of the intellectual life of the liighly civilissod 
men of earlier days. Judged by this standard, a modern 
museum such as the Museo delle Termo seems less satis- 
fying than the Vatican Gallery. In the Museo delle 
Term© objects are grouped together without system, or 
scattered through the dark cells and narrow passages 
of a medifieval convent, where not only is it inipoHsihlc 
to see them in the way their makers intended, but 
even to see them in any way completely. In the 
Vatican, though the marbles suffered from ignorant 
restoration, an attempt was made to present them in a 
proper setting as things of beauty rather than as oxamplm 
of odd fashions of the past. It would often be well 
to leave objects where they are found, and to form local 
museums, or at least to gather on one spot things found 
together. For instance,^ it would have been well to make 
a, museum on the Palatine and another in the Fonim, for 
the preservation of antiquities found on those sites, instead 

. 1 In oonfleqnence of the fall of a part of the embankment oppoalte 
S. Bartolomeo in November 1900, a special conimijwioii was a|)]K)iut(*fl 
to consider the best means of removing this mud-flat, and of cau.sing 
the stream again to surround the island, as in former times. 
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of transporting some of them to the Museo dello Terme 
and leaving others where they wore excavated. An 
attempt in the right direction was made by Signor Boni 
in connexion with the excavations in the Forum, where 
two small museums were formed. The general system of 
scattering antiquities among various museuins prevailed, 
however, in the case of objects found elsc‘where in the 
city. Some were stored at the Botanic Chinlens, some in 
the Museo dolle Terme, and some in tlu‘. Mus(M) doi 
Conservatori. The authorities had, it is tnu*-, to (*.onteud 
with the serious difficulty that, according to the oircum- 
stancos of their discovery, autitpiities may Indoiig to tlu^ 
municipality or to the State; yet this circumstance 
ought not to form an insuperable obstacle to intelligent 
arrangement. 

A more serious ground for coniplaint came to light in 
1899 in connexion with the Papa Oiulio M iisctim of hjtniscan 
Antiquities. Don}>t as to the scicntitic valiu^- of the 
museum was expressed by rrofosMi)r Ilclbig in the jn'cfacc 
to the second edition of liis guide to Boman must^ums. 
Inquiry conducted by three C!ov(Tum(*nt ccmuuissi oners 
(two of whom hold olticcs under IVoi’essor liernabei, 
organizer of the musomn) proved : (1) Tljat., emifrary to 
the public statomeuts of two Mini.st(*rs of I’ublie Instruc- 
tion, the Etruscan tombs, to hold tlu^ e(mtents of which 
the museum was fonnt^d, had been t^veavnted without 
proper sn|)crvisl<m, and in large measure by a “ Ix^y 
scarcely liftoou years old.” (2) That the piiblished plans 
and maps could not bc^ certified becausi», with <iiu‘ exju'plu^m, 
all the original topograph i(‘al )io|<‘s had Ium'ii dr..ln»yc(l. 
(3) That the directors of the mustMiiu “did not a-hviiysimt 
in a ]»raisowortliy manner.” (4) That tio proper Inventoritw 
of objects bought for iho mustMUu were ki'pt tor ten 
years, and that lists actually forthemniug were iuiUTurate. 
(13) That in tlun east*, of stance twenty tombs the tibjeels 
exhibited did not tally with tlu^ t»nicial iIivuM-iplit>ns of 
them <tl /Vo, lJ»* fM 

(hi Mi'iihtvro thilP «luta* 18911), It 

theroftn'o beeanui evident tiiat tia* vabu* of the I’a|>«tt JiuHt) 
Museum, as a co-ortlinattsl illn.stnilli»n t»f iht* dr^.-h^pmrnt 
of Ktruscau civilization, is <»|H‘n tt» si*rion« tjut^stitm. 

While HO matiy fauujiis privatt* etdhs’tious were sold 
and scatita’cd, two etilhs-ttirs at least gathered olijeet.s 
interest and )K*auty with tlu*. deelanxl intt'Ution (at, any nite 
in the cjise of one of tlaun) of giving lljem to their eounlry. 
One of these is .King VieU>r Hmmaniud Mb, whoso 
tion of Italian coins Is unrivalhsl ; the otln^r is Ibrnm 
Barracco, who has collected choict* marbles, sidectiiig thi'm 
for their artistic oxcelleiute rather tliau ibr urelneologh’al 
iwculiarity (see Ld ColhHlm l»y tlelhig, text 

and plates), 

Intinwiioly hound aip w'itli the quiifitionM of tin* m.nimgemf'nt of 
nuiMcmms, and tlndr arraugi^ntcnt In Mt*di mnimer to offer 
fitcilitiiw for study t<M»rotmy iU'mM‘dit**d students, arc the prohlnns 
of stdcutitic excavation and of diH|Ml^i■d of im}sirt:int private 
oollnctions which may c*imn* into tin* iniirkwt. Tin* varbrns foreign 
ftwUwolagififtl institutions having hwitltpwrlcrs in Iterin* »ro n^fuMwI 
plM•IIli;.^;^iln to (♦xcavate in Italy, although thcro »« v.'e-tly morn work 
to do ih.iii tho fiovornmont mu j«»s4bly uinlertuko, anti though 
pormission to oxmvato is fnsdy given to siimahr hi' hy 
and evtm !*y Turkey. TE« attltinh* of tho Italian tSov- 
emmont delays the kitftwItTtigc, nnwt'iita fho fiknaathin 

of looal miiHouinH, allows much harm to lat rlime l*y umrunitl 
Italian antkiuity doaloni, hi whom «- .* *> ■.(’ '<> rights arn tiften 
granted, and v^to dig merely to imd i> • ^ : te Mill, induci>s 
much Hcnrot digging, and kmqsi motioy out of the country. 
In oases liko tluiso arising fron* (In- pur>‘hau* fti ntc 

Borghosi* and Ihmeomjkigni whi-h coidnin .fonic 

miwtftrpianos and nmeh is^coml ralc w*>yk, tli»* piehh ut i* 
oatod hy tlte fiuit that thccolIcctioiM were at I* v t in owf, 

os a jmblio trust. The cnivi rnim ut Ihiti Hit- light of 

pm-amption, Imt, coimldcrlng the inunnicrahh* ircauuic. alnvuly in 
tha various Oovt^rnincnt musr*iiiit'4, would it n<4 I*** well to let a 
iwnuauottt hoard of projs^rly Iraimal cxpcitsuahct the of 
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most moment, and sell the remainder at a Government office, as in 
Egypt? One other question calls for brief notice, namely, the 
rights of foreign students to study and publish results of research. 
No one can wish to place foreign students in a more favourable 
position than native scholars, but the Italian authorities are often 
slow in publishing proper accounts of discoveries, and unwilling to 
let foreigners make photographs, or even take notes, of objects 
exhibited in the museums. It is an exaggeration to say, We are 
most liberal in allowing strangers to study the archaeological riches 
excavated and arranged by us, and we favour then* researches in 
every possible way {Supplemento al No. S3 del £olleUmo Uffi.ci(dc 
del Ministero delV Isirwaio'tie Puhhlica, June 1899). 

The most important modern excavations took place in 
the Roman Forum under the direction of Commendatore 
Bxcava- ^ia,como Boni. They ‘ began tentatively in 
tioasija September 1898 with the re-erection of a little 
t e ofttm. 3rd_century shrine at the north-west angle of the 
Atrium Vestse. The plan adopted by Boni in regard to 
reconstruction was simple and wise. When large portions 
of a monument have been preserved and their original 
positions known with certainty, it is better to replace them 
in their true relation with each other, supplying Tnisfling 
portions with materials that cannot mislead, than to leave 
them lying on the ground in unintelligible disorder and 
liable to ipjury. From this beginning the work was 
extended by degrees to the whole Forum. The discoveries 
were so varied, and in some cases so significant, as to 
necessitate the re-writing of all existing literature on this 
part of Roman archaeology. The principal modifications 
and discoveries were as follows : — 

Honorary Columm, which formerly stood opposite the Basilica 
Julia, but of which the chief portions were lying where they had 
fallen, were in two cases reconstructed and raised on their bases. 

Heroon of Gaesar (October 1898), It was manifest that the 
remains of this temple had not been completely cleared of earth by 
earlier excavators. This was now done, and in the semicircular 
recess of the front wall was found the base of the altar erected 
on the pavement of the republican Forum on the spot whore 
Caesar’s body was burned. The foundation walls were traced, and 
the temple shown to be larger than previously sui)posed. 

Arch of Augustus. — Lower blocks of the piers, found but not 
recognized some years ago, were replaced in their original position. 

Temple of Vesta. — ^The shapeless mound previously called by 
this name proved to be in large part simple earth. This was 
removed, and in the centre, below the level of the temple floor, 
was found a trapezoidal chamber of early date, rebuilt (like the 
temple above) in later times. In the chamber, which was probably 
the/aMwflff, was found a quantity of fragments of vases, bones (ox, 
dog, sheep, and pig), charred oak, and ashes. 

Jioitse of the Vestals (September 1899). — Much earth was cleared 
away, mosaic floors laid bare, and the lower steps of the stairs 
leading to the second floor discovered. A hoard of 397 solidi 
aurel was found. The coins were mostly of the 4th and 5th 
century A. D.,; ten wore of Euphemia, wife of Anthemius. One 
repubhean and throe mediseval wells were emptied, and an 
early altar with traces of sacrifices brought to light. The sewers 
were found to be full of oyster-shells and of various objects used by 
the Vestals. 

Jiegta (May-August 1899). — The foundation walls were more 
jMJc.iiratcdy traced than before, and various fragments of the 
List (imperial) reconstruction collected. The basis of what may 
have been the sacrariu7n^ for the sacred spears of Mars was un- 
earthed, and a subtenancan beeliive chamber of large d^ensions 
discovered. This chamber, or tholuSj which had a thick external 
coating of flno clay and an internal coating of cement, contained, 
among other objects, seventy-eight bone styluses, a bone writing- 
tablet, and a piece of well-kerb with the word “Begia ” inscribed 
in republican characters. 

Homus JPuUiea (September 1899). — Cleared and examined naore 
accurately than f)®fore, mosaic floors (previously known) cleaned 
and examined, and the implwoium found. 

Temple of Castor and Pollux (August 1899> January 1902). — The 
standing columns, which were in great danger of falling, were 
strengthened ; many architectural fragments, previously scattered 
heedlessly about the Forum, were gathered together ; the western 
side of the stylobate and the foundations were excavated. The 
excavation was carried round the temple. 

Vicus Tuscus was cleared of medioeval paving-stones, and a 
short stretch of curious pavement, composed of small brick Usseroe^ 
like a mosai^ brought to light. 

Ar6h of toCbius (1899). — ^The exact site of this arch was not 
found, but three large •eaussovrs of travertine, belonging to it 
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were discovered opposite the Heroon of Bomulus underneath the 
previously existing modern pavement, on the line of the Sacra Via. 
The arch is thus shown to have been larger than hitherto supposed, 
and to have had a span at its spring 4 '58 metres wide. One 
republican and three mediaeval wells were found near by, one' of 
the latter containing, among other things, three largo weights of 
serpentine with bronze handles. Their excellent state of preser- 
vation makes them valuable material for the study of Roman 
metrology. 

Forum Pads (1899). — Cleared of earth and made accessible from 
the Forum Romanum, in such way as to render visible the well- 
known door in the eastern side of the Templum Sacrae Urbis and 
the side of the Basihea of Maxentius (Basuica of Constantine). 
Some four hundred fragments of the marble plan of Rome "which 
was affixed to the northern wall of the Templum by Septimius 
Severus were found in April 1899 behmd the Famese Palace. 

Temple of Antonmus and Faustina (June 1900). — The modem 
stairs in front were removed, and the core of the original steps 
exposed. The lower half and the head of a statue of a seated 
female figui’e and another early well were found. Under the 
ancient steps a grave, dating probably from the 8th century B.O., 
was found. Its contents were not remarkable, but it shows tha"t; 
at that epoch the Forum was outside the ci1y boundaries. The 
town was probably limited at that time to the Palatine. 

Via Sacra (June 1899). — The findi-ng and clearing of a large 
early sewer built of opus quadratum and opus reticulaium, running 
under the so-called Via Sacra, prompted further exploration, which 
proved the pavement, hitherto considered ancient, to he - of 
medioeval or of even later date. Several pieces of mediaeval 
caimng and coins, some of the 16th century, were found below 
this pavement ; also pieces of the porphyry columns which once 
stood at the southern entrance of the Baailinfl. of Maxentius. 
Several republican wells were discovered, containing many gmall 
objec"ts of bronze, bone, terra-cotta, or stone. In two mediaeval 
wells several carved marble fragments were found. About two 
metres below the above-mentioned pavement an early imperial 
l)avement of large, well-laid, polygonal blocks came to light, f A 
continuation of this pavement was also found immediately under 
tlte Ohurcli of Sta Francesca Romana, thus showing that the Sacra 
Via originally ran due east from the Forum, a circumstance which 
suggests that the Arch of Titus is not now standing in its original 
position. 

Horrea Ma/rgarUa/ria (spring 1900),— Deeper excavations than 
those ^ previously made on this site revealed the existence of 
buildings earlier than the imperial constructions hitherto kno"wn. 
Many small objects of various materials were found among them, 
fragments of Aretine pottery, and some three hundred terra-cotta 
lamps of diverse patterns. 

Basilica (begim spring of 1899). — This was one of the 

first large imdei’takings, and its success led to the continuation 'of 
Signor Boni’s work. It was necessary to expropriate a block of 
houses which partly covered the site, and this expense was borne 
by an Englishman, Mr Lionel Phillips. The southern half of the 
Basilica was cleared, and work gradually proceeded with. Althoiigh 
the Basilica was rebuilt at various times, it is now a complete ruin. 
Nevertheless, much has been learned concerning its character. Tke 
plan consisted of a nave, with aisles on each side running east 
and west, surrounded by a colonnade. Several important inscrip- 
tions and architectural fragments were found, including portions 
of the large pillars of African marble (about 3 feet in dianieter 
and 30 feet nigh) which separated the nave from the aislfes. 
These columns show that the pavonazzetto pillars in St Paul’s 
outside the Walls were not, as was previously believed, taken 
from the Basilica -ZEmilia, Traces of many partial reconstnictions 
have been found, the last having apparently been executed in the 
time of Theodoric. The final desriuction of the edifice was due 
to fire. 

Niger Lapis (spring of 1899). — On 10th January 1899 a square 
pavement some 12 feet by 12 in extent, composed of thick slabs 
of black marble veined "with white, was discovered at a short 
distance from the front of the Arch of Septimius Severus. The 
objects found below tlih» pavement are convincing proof that it is 
the black stone” mentioned by Festus as marking the imot 
where, according to tradition, Romulus was buried (cf. also Smol. 
Orug. ad Her. Fpod. xvi. 13 ; Dim. Hal. i. 87). Beneath the 
** black stone" are two bases on which, in all probability, stood 
the two lions known to have been near the Tomb of Romulus. 
Close b^, also under the ‘'black stone,” were discovered a (hitherto 
unexplained) cone shaped shaft of tufa and a ai^us^ of which the 
upper half had been destroyed. On the four sides of tins eippm 
was a Latin inscription, perhaps of the 6th century B.O., which, So 
far as it can be deciphered, relates to sacrificial ritual. Around 
these monuments lay a thick stratum of sacrificial remains, in 
which were found, among other objects, half a dozen finely worked 
bronze figurines, similar to the Apollo of Tenea. 

Comiiimn (Januaiy-November 1900). —The various strata,’ lUore 
than twenty in number, were carefiiUy examined down to - the 
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nrifrinal geological Stratum. Each of the pmoiral epochs was 
by a ditferent flooring— the inedtovd of travertane, 
the imperial of marble, the republican of tufa, and others pCThapa 
of beaten earth. Many inscriptions and statue bases were found, 
among the latter being one dedicated to Mars and to the 
founders of the Eternal City by Maxentius on 21st April 308 A.D., 
the anniversaiy of the foundation of Eome. Four rows of riti^l 
pits (22 in all) of the republican epoch, and set according to the 
early orientation of the Fonun, were found in front of the 
Comitium but, unfortunately, contained little of special interest. 

aoaca Maxirna (August 1899-September 1900).— When, after 
exploring the Comitium and the Basilica AEmilia, the outside of 
f.hig sewer was uncovered, it become evident that it was built of 
blocks taken from republican buildings, and that its date could 
not be anterior to the time of Agrippa. A large drain, perhaps 
two centuries older, was found under the Basilica ^SlmBia, together 
with another massive sewer, which may be the original Cloaca 
Maxima. This latter is made of rough-hewn blocks of tufa, and 
bflja rather the appearance of a walled-in stream than that of a 
regular sewer. . 

Eostra (December ISgS-November 1900).— Some ^scovenes of 
great interest were made, although not entirely explained. Signor 
Boni shows reason for the belief that he has found traces of 
the original Hostra near the “black stone.” He also advances 
convincing architectural proof that the construction considered by 
Middleton and others to be the Rostra built by Caesar in 45 B. c. 
was really built in the time of Domitian, with, as was already 
known, an addition at the northern end dating from the 5iii 
century A.n. Behind this construction is a curved platform, 
sometimes called the Graecostasis, to the rear of the southern 
Tiftif of which Signor Boni found another construction . of opus 
i/rbcertuTriy consisting of barrel- vaulted niches some 5 feet high, with 
carefully laid floors of brick tessercB and piers and archivolt of 
neatly out well-set blocks of tufa. The whole structure, except 
the floors, was covered with stucco. The materials and the 
excellent method of construction show the monument to date from 
the republican epoch. The arches suggest that it may be the 
Rostra shown on the famous Palikanus coin of the ge^is Lollia; 
but one serious difficulty lies in the way of this explanation, 
namely, the absence of all trace of an attachment of the rostra 
either within or without the arches. It is to be noted that the 
traces of the Miliarium Aureum, placed by some students on the 
where this arched structure was found, can never have existed. 
Tfiiere was no evidence to justify, and many architectural reasons 
against, the belief that the curved mouldings in this locality had 
anything to do with the monument. Nor is there the slightest 
evidence that ibe fra^ent of granite column was, as it has been 
asserted to be, part of the shaft of the miliarium. 

Foimbam of Jiiiwma . — ^This fountain and the smrarium con- 
nected with it were found on the precise spot indicated in the 
marble plan of Rome, slightly to the south-east of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. The square basin in which the water from 
the spring was collected was in early times made of tufa, and was 
larger th^ the marble-lined basin of the imperial epoch. Ample 
tra^ of both basins were found. On a high level, somewhat to 
the south of the fountain, stood the in front of which 

was found a well, the marble kerb of which bears a dedicatory 
inscription of the Ourule ,^dile, Marcus Barbatius PoUio. The water 
ran to the well through a leaden pipe from the basin of the fountain. 
The saararium^ though of late construction, has the orientation of 
the earliest buildings in the Forum. Several fra^menlB of sculp- 
ture were found on this site, by far the moat important being 
pieces of the group of Castor and Pollux, with their norses. This 
group formerly stood in the middle of the basin of the fountain, 
uTOn a base of which traces exist. The spirit of the sculptures is 
that of 5th-century Greek work, but certain details of treabnent 
make it probable that they were executed by some Italianized 
Greek from one of the numerous Greek colonies, or by some native 
trained by Greek masters, as were the terra-cotta decorations of 
the temple of the Capitoline Ji^iter. 

PaZaMm B<mlica (begun in J^e 1899). — Discoveries made since 
the demolition of the modern Church of Sta Maria Liberatrice 
(recently expropriated by the Italian Government) settled the 
controversy as to the site of Sta Maria Antiqua. A fine imperial 
basilica, built probably by Domitian and afterwards converted into 
a church, was unearthed. Inscriptions prove this to have been 
the Church of Sta Maria Antiqua, which, according to the Liher 
Pontifimlis^ was decorated by John VII. (795-707). By him also 
the arnZxm was made, and an episcopal residence etected close by. 
Within the basilica Signor Boni has found an inscription in Latin 
and Greek, in which Pope John VII. calls himself “Servant of the 
most holy Mary ” — ^the same title as is inscribed on his tomb in the 
Sacre Grotte of St Peter’s. The outer of the two halls of which 
the church consists contains many mural sepulchres, and was 
probably considered as an atrium. Between this atrium and the 
shrine of Jutuma, at right angles to the left side of the church, is 
a chapel which frescoes show to have been dedicated to the Foriy 


Martyrs, and which may possibly have been the sccrctarium. 
The interior of the main building is covered with frescoes of the 
8th centuiy in remarkable preservation. Among them are rows 
of saints of the Greek and Latin Churches, conventional religious 
groups, scenes from the lives of saints and of Biblical characters. 
The most interesting are portraits of Popes Paul I. (757-767), 
JZachai'ias (774-752), and Theodotus, uncle of Hadrian I. The 
best preserved of the frescoes is a Crucifixion, practically iminjured, 
and as fresh as the day it was painted. This church, which was 
decorated and endowed with precious objects by many Popes 
(cf. Liber PoTvtificedi.^ Leo III., Benedict III., and Nicholas), was 
after the time of Nicholas called Sta Maria Nova. In 1702 
the site was dug over by men hunting for marbles, and parts of 
the paintings were seen, but the erection of the modem Church 
of Sta Maria Liberatrice on the spot prevented thorough iuvosti- 

f ation, and gave rise to many theories. The facts arc at last 
nown. 

The importance of the work in the Forum is obviously 
very great. During the searches marble and bronze 
objects, some of beauty and many more of great 
historical interest, were found, together with a 
number of valuable inscriptions. Much was learned con- 
cerning the history of the Forum, and after many centuries 
the position and ground-plan of the most ancient buildings 
is known with reasonably complete certainty. In other parts 
of Eome two monuments were subjected to critical study. 
One is the Pantheon (see Luca Beltrami, Jl J^intheou^ 
1898), which, by the presence of certain brick-stamps 
throughout the edifice, was proved to bo of the time of 
Hadrian. The other is the Church of »Sta Maria in 
Cosmedin, which is built above an ancient ttsmple of 
Ceres. It was freed from all Kenaisfliuu^e and later 
additions, and restored to its 12tlH^entury form. In 
places the early temple walls can be sc'.on; in others, 4th 
and 6th century structures can be detc«d.i‘.(l j but as a 
whole its form and its interesting are of the 

12th century. It is no light task to sift the mass of 
explorations and discoveries in Borne and nt‘ighbotirboo(l, 
or to gain a clear view of archieologic^al progress in this 
part of tlie world. Certain l>road frsitures an^ to bo 
noted. Just as the modern (uty has lost of the 

charm of the years }>eforo 1870, so tint chttracter 
archajological study has largely diangcd. 'llui old school 
of students, who, with fewer objects to (tousidi*!*, had more 
time to, think, and who sought rather to gni.sp 
points of view than to burden their nunds with i>artic.ular 
facts, has given way to a class whose work i>artakt*H of tlie 
nature of catalogutw, and who lengthily debater the value 
of scattered fragments. It is no longt^r common to find 
private individuals collecting the objects f»f l)t*auty and 
interest which continually come to light ; nor are public 
collections governed by any understanding of tlu^ meaning 
and proper treatment of works of fine art. Not luifre- 
quently they appear to aim at exhibiting to a nistloss 
public more masses of dull, unrelatcjd Doubtless 

much work of detail was necessary, and must regarded 
as an inevitable consequence of the vahwd)lo mod(irn con- 
tributions to knowledge ; but the epUMstion arises whether 
such work may not engender a tendmicy to enter- 
tainment in a maze of detail, and t() forget the value of 
fruitful and inspiring generalization, ft i»i often stvid 
with truth that tho ancients knew loss than we about the 
development of thornsolvos and of their arts; but of what 
value is such knowledge as coiufMircd with their iK>wer 
to carve the splendid lyortraits of Egypt or tlm tlirilling 
masterpieces of Greece 1 

Among the antiquities discovered in a semi-acehlental 
manner are the various objects and remains found during 
tho construction of the forts encircling the city. ^ - 

In 1877 (see JSfoUzie d$gU zoavi^ p. 311) tombe 
were found on the Tia Appia, and a reservoir on 
the Via Gianicolexxzi, outside Porta San Pancnizlo. In 
1878 (yBid. pp. 38, 134-369) more tombs worn found on 
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the Via Appia. In 1883 {ibid. pp. 130, 422) a mausoleum 
with statues and inscriptions was found on the Via 
Ostiensisj these objects were of little beauty but of 
considerable interest. In the same year a somewhat 
elaborate system of water-works was found on the Via 
Latina. In 1884 {ibid. pp. 43-81) a large villa was 
discovered on the Via Tiburtina. It was in fairly good 
condition, and many of the patterns of the mosaic floors 
and the designs of the stuccoed walls could be made out ; 
statues of Apollo and -^sculapius were also found here! 
The most interesting discoveries were made in 1881 
{ibid. p. 60 ; and Lanciani, Aw^ient Borne, p. 28) and in 
1887 {Fotizie degli scam, p, 64). In the former year 
the military engineers working on the summit of Monte 
Mario came upon the burial-chamber of the family of 
Minicia Marcella, the friend of Pliny the Younger, by 
whom she was charmingly immortalized. The burial- 
chamber, some 26 feet square, was of simple construction, 
with brick floor and stuccoed walls. In it were six 
sarcophagi, beside which stood an urn with an inscrip- 
tion declaring it to contain the ashes of the mother of 
Pliny’s girl friend, and in the centre of the room a 
marble slab with the inscription n . m . (MiNiciis) MARCELLiS 
EUNDANi p. vix. A.xii.M.xi.D. vii. In 1887 a fort 
was planted on the site of Antemnse — ^the imrigerca 
AntemncB of Virgil {AEn. vii. p. 631). The site mentioned 
by various ancient authors (Strabo v. 3; Dionysius i. 17. 
11. 35 j Plutarch in Svlla 30 and Varro v. 5, who explains 
the name, quia oMe amnem qm injlmt in Tiberim) was 
already known, although no visible traces existed, and it 
had not been explored. Some rudely made stone objects 
found during the construction of the fort probably date 
from the earlier periods of the history of Antemnse, when 
it was a member of the league formed against Eome after 
the rape of the Sabines. Portions of an early wall made 
of tufa without cement, some wells and reservoirs, bronze 
pins and rude terra-cotta vases similar to those found in 
the archaic tombs on the Esquiline Hill in Home, were 
discovered on the site ; though not of special importance, 
they afforded clear indications as to the original character 
of Antemnse. In imperial times a villa was built there 
(as on other similar sites). During the construction of the 
forts many remains of terra-cotta antefixes and life-sized 
human figures, with which the villa was decorated, were 
brought to light. 

In September 1880 several bronze busts of the 1st 
century, and other bronze objects, were found during tho 
• excavation of tho foundations of the English Church in 
Via Babuino. These objects were dispersed by antiquity 
dealers. Tho same fate befell several fine bronzes and 
marbles found about the same time at the corner of Via 
Nazionale and Via Santa Eufemia. In 1884 a burial- 
chamber with nine sarcophagi, decorated with exception- 
ally beautiful carvings, was found on the Via Salaria (see 
Bulletin de VInstitut de Correspondemee ArchMogique, 
1884-85). The sarcophagi were those of Cn. Pompey, 
Licinius Crassus, Calpumius Pisonis Frugus, Scribonius 
Libo, and others of the same families. Concerning these 
persons, it is known that M. Licinius Crassus and his 
wife Scribonia were condemned to death by the Emperor 
Claudius 5 Cn. Pompey, son-in-law of Claudius, was put to 
death at the instigation of Messalina ; L. Calpumius Piso 
Frugi Licinius was adopted by Claudius in the presence of 
the Praetorian Guard, and by the same guard put to death 
a • few days later. Among the scenes carved on the 
sarcophagi were : The Triumph of Bacchus, Bacchus and 
Ariadne, Bape of the Daughters of Lucipus, Childhood of 
Bacchus. Of this most Interesting set of sarcophagi, one is 
in the Museo doUe Terme, and the others in the collection 
of Don Marcello MassarentL 
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Numerous and interesting sculptures were found on 
the sites once occupied by the gardens of Maecenas and 
of Sallust. Portrait busts, fountains, original Greek works 
of various dates, in relief or in the round, and copies of 
Greek originals, suggest that these gardens were, in fact, 
museums. The tluone of Aphrodite, which has been 
bought by the Government, wilh the rest of the Boncom- 
pagni collection, was found in 1887 in the gardens of 
Sallust. This is perhaps the most beautiful piece of Greek 
bas-relief of the early 5th century in existence. A similar 
and even better preserved throne, discovered at the same 
time and place, was sold by the antiquity dealers. Several 
of the works found in these gardens were sold to foreign 
purchasers. In 1884 two colossal bronze statues, prob- 
ably of the 2 nd century b.c., were found in digging the 
foundations of the Teatro Nazionale. One is a seated 
figure of a pugilist, and the other a standing figure of a 
man. Bolh are in perfect preservation, and are fine 
examples of a coarse but powerful school of art. In 1887 
a fine though imperfect replica of the Apollo Barberini 
was found in the Prati di Gastello. It is now in the 
Museo dei Conservatori. In 1899 a good copy of a 
very fine statue of Apollo of the early part of the 5 th 
centpy b.c. was brought out of the Tiber, The river 
continues from time to time to give up works of the 
greatest interest. Several other works were discovered 
in making the foundations of the monument to Victor 
Emmanuel 11 . , and in 1897 a broken copy of the Athena 
of Velletri was unearthed in Piazza Sciarra. This sum- 
mary description of objects accidentally found from time 
to time in Home will serve to convey an idea of the vast 
amount of sculpture buried within the city. Those which 
have not been bought by foreigners are placed in the 
Museo delle Terme, the Museo dei Conservatori, or the 
Magazzino Archeologico. 

Under the following headings we give a summary of the 
progress made iu elucidating the archaeological interest 
connected with various sites near Rome : — 

Alba Ltniga (see Ashby, Journal of Philology, vol. xxvii.). — la 
the light of modem knowledge, and with the advantage of dis- 
cussion with Professor Lanciani, the chief authority on _ 
the Oampagna and neighbourhood of Rome, Mr Ashby 
reviewea the various theories propounded with regard 
to the site of Alba Longa. He decided in favour of d*— - 
Oastel Gandolfo (see Tomasetti, Oampagna di Pmia ^ 
ml medio evo, 1-587). 

Conca (see Notizie degli scam, 1896, B,-nAMel(mges d'ArclMogie et 
dEistoire, 1896). — Nibby {Analisi della Carta dei dintomi di 
Poma, p. 748 f.) believed this place to he the site of the ancient 
town of Satricum, and excavations carried on in 1896 have shown 
tins belief to be well founded. Satricum is not often mentioned 
by ancient authors (see Livy, vi. 22, vii. 27, xxvui. 11 ; Diodorus 
xiv. 102 ; Pliny, Eist. EaA. iii. 5. 9). But it is clear that the 
town was famous for the Temple of Mater Matuta. Though 
Satricum was twice destroyed, the temple seems not to have 
suffered, probably because it stood outside the actual city limits. 
This inference is home out by the results of excavations, which 
were undertaken privately by the late Count Tyskiewicz, with the 
help of students from tlie Trench School of Rome. The site 
ex^ored was at Conca, one of the largest properties in the so-called 
Agro Romano, and situated in a marshy region south of the Alban 
Mountains. After five weeks’ work, notwithstanding the great 
interest of the results obtained, operations wore suspended, by order 
of the Government, because ‘'it was necessary to confirm the rale 
that in Italy, no archseological explorations are to be made by 
foreigners, not even by scientific schools or societies ” (see Supple- 
mmto dl Eo. del BolMtim Uffidale del Ministero delV Istn'u- 
%iom JMUica, Rome, 10th June 1899). The excavations, as far as 
they went, made it clear that the temple was more than once 
reconstraoted. The earliest form of which traces were found dated 
from the Ttix century b.o. The temple was then built of red tufa, 
with an orientation from east to west, the columns, used only in 
the portico, being of heavy proportions and of the Tuscan order. 
In the following centu^ the temple was enlarged and rebuilt on a 
more elaborate plan, with a whiter kind of tufa and a somewhat 
different orientation. This second temple was probably made 
peripteral, and was daboratdy decorated with terra-cotta figures 
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and ornaments. Large quantities of these or^ments were found, 
mostly painted with white, red, and black. ^ 

bold relief, and apparently formed a Ineze, of which the subject 
cannot be made out! Possibly it consisted not of one subject only, 
but of a series of groups, one of which represented the not un- 
common scene of a satyr embraemg a nvniph. Besid^ the figui^s 
many antefixes, with relief heads, and many geomeU’ical designs 
were found, some painted and some consisting of open-woi^ 
pattei-ns, like those discovered at Oivita Castellana. The subj ects 
Represented, the heavy proportions of the fibres, and their bold 
bi5 loose modeUing, show the work to be akin to i^he brpch of 
Greek art eaUed Ionian. The artists were evidently tramed on 
Greek models by Greek masters ; in no sense did they produce true 
Etruscan or Italian work. 

GaJ)ii (see mizie degli scavi, 1885).— The usually good results 
obtained when this site was partially explored by Gavin Hamilton 
in 1792 justified hope that more statues and inscriptions might 
be found here. Ho attempt at further excavations has, however, 
been made. In 1886 the site was surveyed, but no new knowledge 


obtained, beyond the _ 
letters of the Fasti Gabini, or 


up of two fragments bearing a few 

^ ists of Koman public officials.^ Many 

ruined tombs and other Eoman structures exist in the neighbour- 
hood, and it is noteworthy that the tombs differ from those nearer 
Rome in having a square plan. As Gabii was used as a quarry 
during the Roman Empire, most' traces of it have been destroyed. 
Much harm has been done in modern times, the mosaic floor of the 
Temple o'f Juno (Virgil vii. 176), which was in reasonably good 
condition forty years since, having been entirely destroyed. 

Hadrian's Villa at The wiitings of earlier students, 

such as Ligorio, Piranesi, or Oanina, are still valuable, though 
superseded by the more accurate work of modern scholars. Re- 
constructions, based by Daumet in 1860 upon careful exploration 
and measurements, were continued by Gnault in 1885 and by 
Esquie in 1887. Their attention was directed to the so-called 
Piazza d’Oro and the neighbouring buildings. In 1892 similar 
investigations were made by Winnefeld, and his results published 
in 1895 as Ergdnzuiigsheft IIL mm Jahrhuch des kaiserlich- 
deutschm Archeologisclien Instituts. This is the most useful book 
on the subject as a whole. From 1873 the^ excavations were 
conducted by the Government. First the' ^‘Poikile,** the **Room 
of the Seven Wise Men,” and the “ Natatorium ” were explored, 
and in the summer of 1880 these excavations were joined to those 
of the “Library,” “Piazza d'Oro,” &o., to the left of the “Vale 
of Tempe ” (see Hotizie dsgli scavij 1880, p. 479). In 1884 the 
“Poikile” was further explored, but after that no work was 
done, except in preserving the ruins. Many rooms, conidors, 
porticos, courts, and nymphaia were cleared ; their floors, as 
a rule, were of mosaio laid in simple patterns, and in fairly good 
preservation. Most of the marble or stucco mural decoration was 
found to have been destroyed, though in several cases the original 
designs were stiU perceptible. Unfortunately, most of the architec- 
tural fragments were removed from the rooms in which they 
were found, and stored in odd corners in such way as to impede 
study. Considering the extent of ground excavated, compara- 
tively few works of art were found, the most important being a 
nearly finished marble copy of a life-size Greek bronze, represent- 
ing the youthful Dionysos (see Nbtissie degli scavij 1881, p. 195), 
which was placed in the Museo delle Terme. The original bronze 
work of some disciple of Polykleitos. 


Vemi (see NotissU degli scam, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1895, 1896).-— 
Two main objects governed the work at the Lake of Nemi, called 
by the ancients Bpeculwm, Dianoe : (1) to clear the ground formerly 
occupied by the temple and temems sacred to Diana ; (2) to doter- 
mine the exact character of the ancient boats visible at the bol^in 
of the lake near the temple. The work, which in view of its 
importance should have been done by trained arclifieologists under 
Government supervision, was carried out partly by the British 
ambassador to the Quirinal (Sir John oavile Lumloy, now 
Lord Savile), partly by an antiquity dealer, and only in small 
measure by the Government. The result was unsatisfactory : most 
of the objeots excavated were sold, and much needless damage was 
done to the boats. During 1885 parts of the ancient paved road 
leading to the temple from the surrounding hiQlside were laid bare, 
the favissoe of the temple found, and a portico to the rear of the 
temple partially cleared. Architectural fragments, some of gilded 
bronze ; some sculpture j thousands of statuettes, mostly in terra- 
cotta, butmany in bronze ; and several hundred coins, ivomassrvde 
to imperial currency, were unearthed in 1886, and an astonishing 
quantity of similar objeots were found in 1886, 1887, and 1888. 
In 1896 an antiquity dealer obtained from the Government per- 
mission to work on the -sunken boats, the existence of which had 
been .known for some centuries. Leon Battista Alberti had tried 
to raise them ; in 1827 some fragments had been raised to the 
surface ; but in 1896 the smallest of themi which measured 60 by 
18 metres, was wrenched to pieces by divers, whose methods wore 
both reckless and ignorant After the damage had been done, a 
survey by Government engineers showed the possibility of raising | 


the boats ; but no attempt was made to raise the larger vessel, still 
intact. The boat demolished by the divers seems to have been a 
sort of floating palace moored by ropes to the shore. The floors 
were of glass mosaic, the windows were closed by bronze gratings, 
and the beams fastened together by splendid bronze nails often 
more than a foot long. The hawsers by which the boat was 
moored ran through bronze rings held in the mouths of colossal 
wolves’ and lions’ heads. These heads projected from ' nia.ssive 
bronze bands or frames, which were originally attached to stakes 
or pillars. A Medusa head of similar character, hut without the 
ring for the hawser, and a forearm and hand (doul»tless n.sc'd, as in 
other cases, as a charm on the bow of the ship) were oKo foimU. 
Considered artistically, these works show great vigour, and the 
over-dramatic treatment of the hair and facial cxi)rcssion t^havactcr- 
istie of periods when sculpture is used cliicily for decorative ends. 
From inscriptions found in 1895 it appears certain that these 
boats were built by Cali^la, who also built the la.uta.stic ships 
in which he coasted along the shores of Campania (see Suetonius, 
CaZigola, 37). 

Lake Megilhis (see Ashby in the llcndiconti dtdla Aeca~ 

demia dei Lined, February 1898).— Nib! )y’s sugge.stioii {Avalisi 
della Carta dei dirdomi dl Roma, hi. 9), that Pantano Sceco is 
the site of Lake Rogillus, is probably correct. 

Terraei/na , — A wjm 2 dmim, subsequently used an a tomb, was 
discovered in 1891 during the excavation of the lbun(hiiioii.s of the 
rahway station of Terracina, which stands on the sit(* i)f the 
ancient city of the same name. Fragments of stat.ucs of Venus, a 
nymph, and an unknown male figure w(‘ro also found, togtitber 
with some architectural remains. In another part of ihc town 
were discovered a sarcoi)hagus and a copy of the marble Faun t)f 
Praxiteles. During 1894 more important dis(!t>vcrii's were nuwlo 
in connexion with the Temple of Jupiter Anxur, where Jupiter 
was worshipped as a child (see Livy xxviii. 11, .\1. '15; V'lrgil, 
jilEn. vh. 799 ; and Sorvius, (ul Hin. vh. 799). The nuu.s are 
situated on a hill called Monto Sant’ Ang(do. The (linuuisions uf 
the foundation walls, of which the orientation is north and south, 
arc 33*50 by 19*70 metros. The cella meiisurcMl M'lO by 13*60 
metres. The walls were decorated W'ith t'Ugagcd lialf-i'-oluiuns, six 
on each side and four at each cud. All the walls and the upper 
parts of iho columns wore of Imt the lower part.s of 

the columns were of travertine. The 12*80 nietres long, 
was decorated with Corinthian columns of t^arly ituperial style 
made of a local stone. The hmiple ■was destroyed by fire, but also 
bears traces of having been razed by the hand of man. In front 
of the temple cistorns wore found, and on the (yist side a curious 
cleft in the rock, intended perhaps for thci taking of iJic. oracle. 
Some metros below the tom])le ran a groat «rca<le of o/u/s fnrertum, 
for the distance of 62 metres towards the south and metres 
towards the west — a structure tra<litionally known as tho Casthf of 
Theodoric, but shown by the exiuivatioiis to bo the robuiiing wall 
of the terrace on which the tcnmle stood. Many nirious Tiwhui 
objects (now ill the Museo delle Ttu’nuO were fouml in th(» /adnsm 
situated on the east side of the temple. They repre.si*nt pliite.K, 
dishes for cooking fish, tables, chairs, d(dls, pitehi^rs, and 
candelabrum— toys dedicated to tlie baby Jnpitt'i'. A few small 
fragments of the seidntiiro whudi ouec tulorned the temple were 
also found. 

Little more is known of this site than in iho days of 
Hibby and Gell. In 1889 (hoc Notizi*' deffli mivi, IH.sji) Italian 
ofiioialfl did some unliiiportant wc»rk at the expense of Him Kinpri'SH 
of Brazil. Some triwes of l)uildiiig.s were fouml, aud largo uumUerH 
of tombs were opone<l. They (toniiiiticd objifots of an i‘arly date 
0th century ii.o.), Koino of Mostorn <duirueier suggesting 
Phoenician trade, but of little imptiHiwu***.. Objeets *»f preeious 
metal were few and small. Mueh Isiceliero ware c^ame to light, 
with some aretinc (Uips and several tliousitTtd votive onbrini^ in 
toiTa-cotta. Thesci latter re.prt^sented varloUH human orgiins, but 
wore of coarse make and similar to tlujso diatiovorofl on many 
other sites. 

AnTnoEmB8,--AiUN'onKi, pAscit'Ai.K. Moma adr ftd di nmzOf 
1881.— AitMKbLrNX, Maiiian(», U Chitw Ui Roma dul IV. 

cU XlX.f 1891.— AnsT. He AkUbxtM Bnerin Afjmll jftmmuh 18^*9* 
— BaLTEAMi, LxroA. 12 JPtMUftem, 1898.’ ManrANO. 

Castel An{fclo, 1890.— Bo im Alt t, Luioi. Tapttgmfia di Ilmm 

AnSica, 1897.— Bitrf, Rob. AnelfftU Itttm md Ntighbour* 
hood, 1895.— Db Etjooibeo, E. ill mitkhiia 

Romms, 1886-96.— DnowKSNa, Lni m. U ’ RoatfAeiUh, 
1886-92. XfS R<mm Ohrdxm^ 1899, rii\rA.M\ i- 
psft gli Avmd di Gmtntzloni Ptditfmtie 
di R^nna, 1887-— GanBUT, O^rro. OimkkhU und •tft’ttfdiie 
dsT Bladt 1888-90, —HKLBro, WonroANo, Hkttr (ittfeh 

die djfmtliehm BamvUvmgm kfimiektr AlUrihmer hi Rmtt, 1899 
(2nd ed.) ; English traiislathm, 1895, --Uoini, L. th* 

graphie iZwMwVw?.— J akkIS, Phiij, /W/Z/Avo/z. 

ab CondUa Rcdmia ad wma, 1898; 2nd cd., Ih8r»«8rt.— KinmitT 
andHtiLaRK, FormtUrbin lUmyt; AniUtaw, 1890.- KftAt's, Kuasz 
Xavibe. Omhirkte dcr chrMteh^a KvhA, 1900, - I*.vnc;ian’I, 
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Rodolfo. Ancient Bo'iaie in the Light of Meceiit Discoveries, 1889 ; 
Dltinerario di Einsiedeln e V ordm. di BemdcUo Canonico, 1891 ; 
Pagan and CJiristian Itome, 1893; Ruim and Excavations of 
Ancient Borne, 1897 ; Destruction of Ancient Rome, 1899 ; New 
Tales of Old Rxmw, 1901. — Letarotjilly, P. Le Vatican et 
la Basilique de St Pierre de Borne, 1882. — Middleton, J. H. 
Bemains of Andeid Borne, 1892. — ^Mommsen. Bbmisclies Siaats- 
recht, 1887-88.— Muntz, Eugene. Les Arts d la Cour des Papes. 
1st series, 1878-82 ; 2iid series, 1898. — Narducci, P. La 
Fognatura della Oittd di Boma, 1889. — Nichols, E. M. The 
Marvels of Borne : An English Version of the Mediceval Guide- 
Book, 1889. — Bestaurations des Monwnents antiques par les 

architectes pensionnaires de VAcademie de Froffice, 1877-90. 

Richter, Otto. Topographie der Stadt Bom, 1901. Die dlteste 
Wohistatte des Bomischen Volkcs, 1891. 

Romei a city of Georgia, U.S.A., the capital of 
Eloyd county. It is situated in 34“ 16' N., 85“ 10' W., 
on a plain in the angle of junction of the Etowah and 
Oostanaula rivers, which here form the Coosa, navigable 
to this point, in the north-western part of the state, at an 
altitude of 652 feet. The town is divided into five wards, 
and has a good water-supply and sewerage system. It 
has three railways, the Chattanooga, Rome, and Southern, 
the Southern, and the Western and Atlantic. It is in a 
fertile cotton region, has cotton compresses and a large 
trade in that staple, and is the seat of Shorter College, a 
Baptist institution for women, opened in 1877, which had 
in 1899 a faculty of 14 and was attended by 129 students. 
Population (1890), 6957 ; (1900), 7291, of whom 108 
were foreign-born and 2830 negroes. 

Romei a city of Oneida county, New York, TJ.S.A. 
It is situated in 43“ 13' N., 75“ 27' ■W^, on the Mohawk 
river, on the Erie Canal, and on the New York Central 
and Hudson River and the New York, Ontario, and 
Western railways, in the central part of the State, at an 
altitude of 445 feet. The city derives its water-supply 
from the Mohawk, and is well drained and lighted, but 
few of its streets are paved. Rome is in the daiiying 
r^on of central New York, and contains butter and 
cheese factories. It has varied manufactures of iron, 
brass, and copper goods, breweries, and locomotive works. 
Population (1890), 14,991 ; (1900), 15,343, of whom 
2527 were foreign-born and 89 negroes. 

Romesh Chandra Mitra, Sir (1840- 
1899), Indian judge, was born in 1840. When the 
East India Company’s charter was renewed in 1853, the 
old Supreme Courts and Sadr Courts in the presidency 
towns were changed into* High Courts, and Roma Prasad 
Roy, son of the great reformer Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
was the first Indian who was appointed a judge of the 
new High Court of Calcutta. He did not Hve, however, 
to take his seat on the Bench, and was succeeded by 
Sambhu Nath Pandit, and then by Dwarka Nath 
Mitra, perhaps the most talented judge that India 
produced in the 19th century. Dwarka Nath’s great 
ability and thorough insight into cases were universally 
recognized 'in India; his decisions were valued and often 
quoted ; and his name was often mentioned as an illustra- 
tion of the judicial capacity of the natives of India. 
Anukul Chandra Mukerji also sat on the Bench for a 
time; and on his death in 1871, Romesh Chandra Mitra 
was appointed judge in his place. He maintained the 
high reputation of his predepessors, and for a period of 
nearly twenty years, down to 1890, he performed his 
judicial duties ,with credit and distinction. When the 
post of Chief-Justice was temporarily vacant in 1882, 
the Marquis of Ripon, then Viceroy of India, appointed 
Romesh Chandra to ojfiSlciate in that post — the highest 
judicial position in the Indian Empire. Lord DujQferin, 
who succeeded Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India, appointed 
Romesh Chandra a member of the Public Service Com- 
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mission, and in this capacity he did valuable work. Fail- 
ing health compelled him to retire from the High Court 
in 1890, and he was then knighted and appointed a 
member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. Till he 
died in 1899, he continued to take interest in all social, 
educational, and political reforms in India. (e. c. d.) 

Romfordi a parish, urban district (1894), and 
market town, Essex, England, in the Romford parlia- 
mentary division of the county, about 12 miles east-north- 
east of London by rail. In 1895 the ancient civil parish 
was divided into three civil parishes. A new Wesleyan 
chapel and a public hall have jbeen erected. Population 
of urban district (1891) (extended area), 10,473; (1901), 
13,656. 

Romilly-SIJr-Selnei town and railway station, 
arrondissement of Nogent-sur-Seine, department of Aube, 
France, 22 miles in direct hne north-west of Troyes, on the 
Seine. It is an important industrial town, with extensive 
manufactures of cotton and woollen hosiery, and of the 
special machinery and aiDpliances required for the industry. 
The Eastern Railway Company has large workshops here. 
Population (1896), 7733 ; (1901), 8991. 

Romneyi NeW| municipal borough, Cinque Port, 
railway station, and parish, Kent, England, in the Southern 
or Ashford parliamentary division of the county, 22 miles 
south-south-west of Canterbury, in the alluvial district 
called Romney Marsh, a rich grazing area of 24,950 acres 
secured against the sea by an immense embankment under 
the management of an ancient corporation. It was 
formerly a busy port, but its harbour was destroyed by the 
silting up of shingle, and the town is now 1 mile inland. 
Littlestone-on-Sea is on the sea-front of the borough, with 
a fine sandy beach, and is growing in popularity as a 
summer resort. Population of the borough (1881), 1007 ; 
(1901), 1327. 

RomseVi a municipal borough and market town, 
in the New Forest parliamentary division of Hampshire, 
England, 7 miles north-west of Southampton by rail. 
The town is very ancient, and was called by the Romans 
“ Romana Insula,” because it (and its abbey) stood upon 
an island partly washed by the river Test. The abbey 
church of SS. Mary and Elfieda, dating from the first half 
of the 12th century, is cruciform and mainly fine Norman 
in style, but with an Early English west front. It was 
partially restored in 1892. The town has tanyards and 
ironworks, and the Berthon Boat Company has extensive 
works here. Population of the municipal borough (1881), 
4204; (1901), 4365. 

Ronconii Giorgrio (1810-1890), Italian baritone 
vocalist, was bom in 1810. He learnt singing from his 
father Domenico, who had been a celebrated tenor in his 
time, and made his d4but in 1831 at Pavia. After sing- 
ing in Italy for some years vrith ever-growing success, he 
appeared for the first time in England, in 1842, as Henry 
Ashton in Zuda di Larnmyerrmor. His success was 
immediate, and he continued to be one of the most popular 
artists on the lyric stage until his retirement in 1866. 
His voice was neither extensive in compass nor fine in 
quahty, but the genius of his acting and the strength of 
his personality fully atoned for his vocal defects. He was 
equally at home in comedy and tragedy, and the two 
parts by which he is best remembered, Rigoletto and 
Figaro, show conclusively the range of his talent. In his 
later years Ronconi founded a school of siaging at 
Granada, and he also accepted the, post of professor 
of singing at the Madrid Conservatoire. He died in 
, 1890. 
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Ronda, a town of Spain, province of Malaga, on 
"tlie river Gnadalaviar. It lias a station on the railway 
line from Algeciras to the junction of Bobadilla, on the 
Cordova-Granada-Malaga lines. The local industries 
are chiefly soap, flour, chocolate, tanneries, alcohol, and 
hat-making. Bonda has four parish churches. The 
most important public buildings are the town-hall, bull- 
ring, casino, Casa del Rey Moro, the hospital of Santa 
Barbara, refuge for aged paupers, eight municipal schools 
for both sexes, and normal schools. Population (1897), 
19,307, 

RonsdorFy a town^ of Prussia, Rhine province, 4 
miles south of Barmen by rail, the seat of iron, steel, and 
copper industries, ribbon factories, brewing, and distilling. 
Has monuments to the Emperors William I. and Frederick 
IIL Population (1885), 10,542 ; (1900), 13,299. 

Rontffen, Wilhelm Konrad (1845 ), 

German physicist, was born at Lennep on 27th March 
1845. He received his early education in Holland, and 
then went to study at Zurich, where he took his doctor’s 
degree in 1869. He then became assistant to Kundt at 
Wurzburg and afterwards at Strasburg, becoming privair 
docent at the latter university in 1874. Next year he was 
appointed professor of matiiematics and physics at the 
Agricultural Academy of Hohenheim, and in 1876 he 
returned to Strasburg as extraordinary professor. * In 1879 
he was chosen ordinary professor of physics and director 
of the Physical Institute at Giessen, whence in 1885 he 
removed in the same capacity to Wurzburg, It was at 
the latter place that he made the discovery for which liis, 
name is chiefly known, the.Eontgen rays. In 1895, while 
experimenting with a highly-exhausted vacuum tube on 
the conduction of electricity through gases, he noticed that 
a paper screen covered with barium platinocyanide, which 
happened to be lying near, became fluorescent under the 
action of some radiation emitted from the tube, which 
at the time was enclosed in a box of black cardboard. 
Further investigation showed that this radiation had tho 
power of posing through various substances which are 
opaque to ordinary light, and also of affecting a photo- 
graphic plate. Its behaviour being curious in several 
respects, particularly in regard to reflection and refraction, 
doubt arose in his mind whether it was to be looked upon 
as light or not, and he was led to put forward the hypo- 
thesis that it was due to longitudinal vibrations in tho 
ether, not to transverse ones tte ordinary light ; but in 
view of the uncertainty existing as to its nature, he called 
it X-rays. For this discovery he received the Eumford 
medal of the Royal Society in 1896, jointly with Professor 
PhiHp Lenard, who had already shown, as also had Hertz, 
that a portion of the cathode rays could pass through a 
thin film of a metal such as aluminium. Professor ESnt- 
gen has also carried out researches in various other branches 
of physics, including elasticity, capillarity, the conduction 
of heat in crystals, the absorption of heat-rays by differ- 
ent gases, piezo-electricity, the electromagnetic rotation of 
polarized light, &c. 

Rontsren Ra.ySi See Elegtbioitt. 

Roorii Albrecht Theodor Emil, Oottko? 
VON (1803-1879), Prussian field-marshal, author, and 
reorganizer of the Prussian army, was born at Pleushagen, 
near Colberg, in Pomerania, on the 30th April 1803. His 
family was of Flemish origin, and was settled in Pomerania. 
His father, an officer of the Prussian army during the 
French occupation, died in poverty, and young von Roon 
was brought up by his maternal grandmother. Ho entered 
the corps of cadets at Kulm in 1816, whence in 1818 ho 


proceeded to the military school at Berlin, and on the 
19th January 1821 received a commission in the 3rd 
(now 14th) Pomeranian regiment quartered at Stargard in 
Pomerania. In 1824 he went through the three years’ 
higher course of study at the war school in Berlin. In 
1826 he was transferred to the 15th Foot at Minden, but 
the same year was appointed an instructor in tho military 
cadet school at Berlin, where he devoted himself especially 
to the subject of military geography. Ho published in 
1832 the well-known Fvincvplee of Physical^ National^ 
arid Political Geography^ in three volumes {GrmdzUge 
der Erd-Y6lkeT-u7id~StcixiM7inKund(^, thereby founding a 
practically new system and making a name for himself. 
This work was followed in 1834 by Plements of Geography 
{Anfangsgrimde der Erdhmde)^ in 1837 by Military 
Geography of Europe {MilitdriRche Lwnderhcachrelhmig 
von EvropeC)^ and in 1839 by The Iberian Penimula 
{Die Iberische Halbinsel). 

Meantime, in 1832, he rejoined his rogiineut, and was 
afterwards attached to .the headquarters of General von 
Muffling’s corps of observation at Crofcld, wlien ho first 
became alive to the very inefficient state of the Prussian 
army. In 1833 he was ai)i)oiutod to tho Toi)ographical 
Bureau at Berlin, in 1835 ho entered tho General Staff, 
and in the following year was promoted captain and 
became instructor and examiner in the military aiiadomy 
at^ Berlin. In 1842 he was promoted to l>o major, ami 
was present at the manenuvros on the Rliino under 
General von Pfliul, when lie was again impressed witli 
the inefficiency of the organization of the army, and 
occupied himself with schomos for its reform. Two 
years later, as tutor to Prince Frederick CJharlus, ho 
attended him at tho Bonn University and in his hhiropean 
travels. In 1848 ho wiis appointed cliief of the stall of 
tho 8th Army Corps at Ooblouz, under llio (Mmmiand 
successively of Qonorals von Dunlcer, von Melireijct^nstoin, 
and von Hirschfold. During the disturbanciw of that year 
he served under tlio Crown Prince William (aftt^rwards 
German Emperor) in tlio suppression of tlu^ insurnujtion 
at Baden, and distinguished Imuself hy Ins energy and 
bravery, rocoiving tho 3rd class of the order of tJie Hod 
Eagle in recognition of his servu'CH. While attacliod to 
the Crown Prince’s staff at that time he bnuiched to Iiiiu 
the subject of his sclieiucs of army reform, fu IMH) he 
was promoted to be lioutonant-coloniJ and cntrustvtl with 
tho details of tho mobilization to take place the folh)wing 
year; but tho dofoctivo condition of the organization of 
the army was so sorious that the difluroncoH with Austria 
had to bo arranged by tho humiliating treaty of Olmiitz in 
November 1850. 

Promoted to bo major-general in 1850 and lieutijuant- 
general in 1859, von Roon had ludd since 1850 several 
commands and had been employed on im|K)rtant misHions, 
Prince William became regent in 1857, and in 1859 
he appointed von Boon a m(jml)cr of a eonmusHiOTi to 
report on tho reorganization of tlie army. Rupixirtcd by 
Manteuffel and vou Moltke, von Roon wtw able to get his 
plans seriously considered and gcnn-ally adoptCMl, His 
aim was to create an armed natiejn, to extend Sclmm- 
horst’s system, and to adapt it to Prtissia’H alton^d cir^ 
cumstances. To attain this ho proiKMwxl a universal throe 
years’ service, and a reserve fur tho defemse of 

the country when the army was actively ongagittL Duriing 
the Italian war ho was charged with the tnobilization 
of a division. At tho end of 1859 bo sucoeodod von 
Bonin as War Minister, and two years later the Ministry 
of Marine was also entrusted to him. Hia proii^isals of 
army reorganization met with tho bittoroht o})position, 
and it was not until after long fighting against a hostile 
majority in the Chambers thatv with Bismat^k’a aid, he 
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carried the day. Even the Danish campaign of 1864 did 
not wholly convince the country of the necessity of his 
measures, and it required the war with Austria of 1866 
to convert obstinate oiJjiosition into enthusiastic support. 
Then von Boon, from being the best hated man in Prussia, 
became the most popular, and his reforms were ultimately 
copied throughout continental Europe. The system 
adopted by the North German Confederation produced 
its inevitable result in the victorious war -with Prance in 
1870-71, throughout which von Boon was in attendance 
on the German Emperor. The fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the army was celebrated at Versailles on the 
19th January 1871, when the Emperor expressed his 
gratitude for the great services he had rendered. He was 
created a count, and in December 1871, having resigned 
the Ministries of War and Marine, he succeeded Bismarck 
as President of the Prussian Ministry. Ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign in the following year. He was pro- 
moted to be field-marshal on the 1st January 1873. He 
died at Berlin on the 23rd February 1879. 

After his death his son published the valuable DenTcwUrdigTceiten 
aus dem Leben des GemralfeldmarscTiaUs Kriegsministers Grafen 
Eomit SammhLng von Briefen, Sclvr^tstilcken und Brinn&nmgm 
(2 vols. , Breslau, 1892), and KHegsminister von Eo(m aU Bodncr 
poUtUch %(/iid mUitdi'Mb erldutcTi {hvQQlBiU, 1895). H. V.) 

RoorkeOi or Bunxi, a town of British India, in the 
Saharanpur district of the North-West Provinces; situ- 
ated in 29“ 52' N. and 77“ 55' E. ; on the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Bailway, 22 miles east of Saharanpur. 
Population (1891), 14,291 ; municipal income (1897-98), 
Bs.13,730. Headquarters of the workshops of the Ganges 
canal, and also of the Bengal sappers and miners. 
Thomason Civil Engineering College, founded 1847, was 
transferred from the Pubhc Works to the Education 
Department in 1895, and then reorganized. It consists 
of an engineer class of 22 English and 11 native 
students, an upper subordinate class of 31 English civil 
and military and 16 native students, a lower subordinate 
class of 66 native students, a military survey class of 8 
English and 10 native students, together with mechanical 
apprentice and industrial classes. The college, which is 
not affiliated to the Allahabad University, works in co- 
operation with the workshops and foundry of the canal, 
and also trains in surveying and in photography. 

Roosevelt, Theodore (1858 ), President 

of the United States, was bom in New York City on the 
27th October 1858. His ancestry connected him with 
old and substantial families in both the Northern and 
the Southern section of the Union, The Boosevelts, his 
father’s forebears, had been, from the middle of the 17th 
century, conspicuous in the Dutch element of the citizens 
of New York, and his mother, n^e Bullock, was a member 
of an old family which furnished the first revolutionary 
governor to the state of Georgia. The education of Theodore 
Boosevelt was that common to the well-to-do boys of his 
time, and culminated in the course at Harvard College, 
from which he graduated in 1880. After a period of 
travel in Europe, he returned to New York in 1881, and 
studied for a year in the law school of Columbia College 
and in the office of his uncle. The law proved, however, 
to have little attraction for him, and the year during which 
he was nominally engaged in its study saw the beginning 
of his active career in the two lines which were most to 
his taste — literature and politics. It was at this same 
time, moreover, that he began his familiar acquaintance 
with Western frontier life, and added another and most 
significant element to those hereditary interests which 
attached him in sympathy to widely diverse sections of the 
country. 


Mr Boosevelt entered political life as a Bepubhcan, but 
in opposition to the “machine.” As the nominee of a 
body of independents in the party, he was elected member 
of the state legislature from New York City in the autumn 
of 1881, and served continuously for three years, 1882-84. 
During this period his energy", honesty, and fearlessness 
won for him a very prominent position in his party and in 
general pubhc esteem. He devoted himself especially to 
the cause of administrative reform in New York City, and 
pursued to extinction a number of grave abuses in the 
government of the municipahty. In 1884, as a delegate 
to the National Convention of the Bepublican party, he 
joined with the faction which opposed the nomination of 
Mr Blaine for President ; and while he did not, like many 
of his associates in that cause, refuse to accept Mr Blaine 
when nominated, his support of the candidate lacked some- 
thing of his familiar vehemence, though he strenuously 
proclaimed himself a loyal party man. Two years later he 
justified his professions of party loyalty by accepting the 
Bepublican nomination for mayor of New York City, at a 
time when most of the reform element in the party wished 
to unite in a non-partisan movement against Tammany 
HalL His conduct at this time brought upon him censure 
from many who had hitherto warmly supported him, and 
he was badly defeated in the election. For three years 
after this Mr Boosevelt devoted himself chiefly to litera- 
ture and to the enjoyment of life on his ranche in the 
mountains of Dakota. In April of 1889, at the beginning 
of Mr Harrison’s administration, the President appointed 
Mr Boosevelt a member of the National Civil Service 
Commission, on which he served for six years. In this 
position he found congenial occupation in promoting with 
all his energy the substitution of competitive examina- 
tion for congressional patronage in filling the minor 
administrative offices. He retired from this position only 
when the scheme had been worked out through W’hich, by 
President Cleveland’s order, practically the whole civil 
service was brought under the operation of the new 
system. From this work of reform Mr Boosevelt was 
called back to municipal affairs in 1895, through his 
appointment as one of the police commissioners of New 
York City. A legislative investigation had revealed* 
widespread and inveterate corruption in the police force, 
and Mr Boosevelt found a field for all his energy in 
restoring in some measure the moral of the organization. 
The two years of service in this work confirmed his 
reputation for great administrative efficiency, and general 
approbation was given to his appointment by President 
McKinley as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 1897. In 
this position it fell to Mr Boosevelt to contribute very 
greatly to the preparation of the navy for the war with 
Spain. Himself anticipating and convinced of the justice 
of the war, he saw to it that the vessels and supplies were 
so distributed, both at home and in the Orient, that when 
hostilities broke out the victories in the waters of Cuba 
and the Philippines followed as matters of course. Dis- 
satisfied with a function that kept him from participation 
in the actual fighting, Mr Boosevelt resigned from the 
Navy Department 6th May 1898, and devoted himself to 
the organization of a volunteer regiment of cavalry — 
popularly known as the “ Bough Biders ” — of which he 
was commissioned lieutenant-colonel. His reputation and 
extensive acquaintance throughout the country brought 
together in this regiment a remarkable assortment of 
typical characters, from the fashionable clubs and the police 
force of New York, football players and all-round athletes 
from the prominent colleges, and cowboys and other 
venturesome spirits from the West. With tliis command, 
which was quickly drilled into a well-disciplined and 
formidable body of troops, he took part in the campaign 
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whicli resulted in the faU of Santiago. For conspicuo^ 
gallantry in action Mr Roosevelt was promoted to oe 
colonel. After the surrender of the Spaniards he quickly 
became weary of the idle waiting, in the hot and fever- 
stricken region, for the return to^ America, and his 
vigorous and reasonable, if somewhat insubordinate, repre- 
sentations to the commander-in-chief greatly hastened the 
withdrawal of the troops to the United States, where the 
regiment "was mus- 
tered out of service 
at the end of the 
summer. 

^Yith the addition 
of conspicuous mili- 
tary achievement 
to his record for 
strength and effici- 
ency in civil office, 

Mr Roosevelt's politi- 
cal career was now 
assured. Nominated 
on his return- from 
Cuba as the Repub- 
lican candidate for 
governor of New 
York State, he was 
elected by a sub- 
stantial majority in 
November 1898, 

His administration 
was* characterized by 
the same devotion to 
honest and straight- 
forward party poli- 
tics and to pure and 
efficient administra- 
tive methods that 
had been manifest in 
his earlier career. 

When the presi- 
dential elections of 
1900 drew near, 
there was evidently 
a strong feeling in 
the rank and file of 
the Republican party 
that Governor Roose- 
velt should receive 
national office. Since 
many circumstances 
conspired to make 
the renomination of 
Mr McKinley as 
President inevitable, 
the demand arose 
that Governor Roosevelt should be named for Vice-President. 
The r^tively insignificant duties of this office, however 
great its dignity, offered no attraction to so active a spirit 
as that of Mr Roosevelt, and he was, moreover, anxious to 
serve another term as governor. Hence he resisted openly 
and mth all his power the movement to name him for Vice- 
President But the popular enthusiasm was sedulously 
stimulated by the New York politicians of the baser sort 
who were very willing to get rid of a governor who had little 
s^pathy mth their general aims and methods, and the 
National Republican Oonvention, disregarding the per- 
ptent refusals of Mr Roosevelt, put him by main force 
in nomination as Vice-President The elections of 1900 
gave an e^y victory for McKinley and Roosevelt In- 
augurated in March 1 901, the Vice-President^s only service 


was a nominal presidency of the Senate in the special 
session in March. The assassination of Mr McKinley 
brought the succession to Mr Roosevelt, who took the 
oath and assumed the functions of President on the day 
of Mr McKinley's death, 14th September 1901. 

Mr Roosevelt's contributions to literature have had a 
pretty close relation to the events of his activo life. His 
first work, Tlh& Naval History of the If^ar of was 

published in 1882, 
at the outset of his 
career. Between 
1885 and 1S80, when 
not ill the public 
service, he entered 
upon that systematic 
study of frontier life 
which produced not 
only his chief his- 
torical work, 77Le 
IFinniny of the IF W, 
but also a series of 
voluines d( ‘sc.ri i >(.1 ve 
of his ex])eineuces in 
hunting and ranch- 
ing in thc^ h"ar West. 
His cxpcriciu‘.(‘s in 
political life rt‘, suited 
in a iimuber of 
volumes aii<l very 
many magazine ar- 
ticles in all (»f which 
tlu^ leading filature 
was tlie gospel of 
activity and (‘ffoji— . 
the “skeniuins life,” 
as opposed to ihlu‘r 
the aloofi»‘ss of tlu< 
nnnn^ phili>si»plu*r and 
crith*, or tin* indo 
Icnco and itlleness of 
the Sybarite or the 
cynic, Soiin* 
tlu*s(^ articles \vtn*o 
publislietl in 1902 
under tht» title of 
77ie Htrenmus JJfe. 

Hops, P6I1- 
clen (i«;bviHUS), 

Belgian painter, de- 
signer, an<l engraver, 
excelled in these 
three methods id 
artistic exprfssi(»n ; 
but his engraveil 
work is most important, botlias to mastery of tnehnique 
and originality of ideas, though iuaiH his talent was exotied- 
ingly vorsatila Hardly any artist of the HHh century 
equalled him in the use of the tlry-iK>int and soft varnishl 
By his assured handling and admirable dniughtsmauship, 
as well as the variety of his soinctiiiKjH wihlly faubistic con- 
ceptions, he made his place among the great artists of hw 
time. “ Giving his figures a charackr of grace which never 
lapses into limpness,” says his biographer, K. lUmiro, ‘*he 
has analysed and iKirpetuated the human fonti in all the 
elegance and development impressisd on it by jwmlcm 
civilizatioa” Pflicion Hops (Wn at Namur, in fielgium, 
10th July 1883) spent his ehildiiood in that t^>wn, and 
afterwards in Bmssel^ where he coiuikwciI in 1856, for 
his friends at the tmivewsity, the Altmnmh 
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liis first piece of work. He also broiiglit out two Salons 
Illustres^ and collaborated on the Crocodile^ a magazine 
produced by tbe students. The humour shown in his con- 
tributions attracted the attention of publishers, who offered 
him work. From 1864 to 1866 he designed, among other 
things, almost all the frontispieces for Poulet-Malassis, and 
afterwards for Gay and Douc6. In 1865 he started a 
satirical journal : Uylenspilgel^ a sort of Charivari. 
The issue, limited unfortunately to two years, included his 
finest lithographs. In the same year he brought out his 
famous “Buveuse d’ Absinthe,” which placed bi-m in the 
foremost rank of Belgian engravers; and in 1871 the “ Dame 
au Pantin.” After 1874 Bops resided in Paris. His 
talent, which commanded attention by its novel methods of 
expression, and had been stimulated by travels in Hungary, 
'Holland, and Norway, whence he brought back character- 
istic sketches, now took a soaring flight. To say nothing 
of the six hundred original engravings enumerated in 
Bamiro’s GataZogue of Rops^ EngroAjed Work (Paris, 
Conquet, 1887), and one hundred and eighty from litho- 
graphs (Bamiro’s Catalogue of Rop^ Lithographs^ Paris, 
Conquet, 1891), besides a large number of oil-paintings 
in the manner of Courbet, and of pencil or pen-and-ink 
drawings, he executed several very remarkable water- 
colour pictures, among which are “Le Scandale,” 1876; 
“Tine Attrapade,” 1877 (now in the Brussels Museum) ; a 
“Tentation de St Antoine,” 1878; and “ Pomocrates,” 
1878. Most of these have been engraved and printed in 
colours by Bertrand. From 1880 to 1890 he devoted 
himself principally to illustrating books : Les Rirnes de 
Joie^ by Th4o Hannon; Le Vice Supreme and Gwrieuse^ 
by J. P^ladan ; andZ^s Didboliques^ by Barbey d’Aur4villy; 
VAmante Sal Christy by B. Darzens ; and Zadig^ by 
Voltaire; and the poems of St^phane Mallarm^ have 
frontispieces due to his fertile and powerful imagination. 
Before this he had iQustrated the Ligendes Flavruindes^ by 
Ch. Decoster ; JsAine Framjee^ by Th. Gautier ; and brought 
out a volume of Cent Croquis pom' rejouw les Honnites 
Gens. His' last piece of work, an advertisement of an 
exhibition, was done in November 1896. Bops died, 23rd 
August 1898, at Essonnes, Seine-et-Oise, on the estate he 
had purchased, where he lived in complete retirement with 
his family. Scorning display. Bops almost always opposed 
any exhibition of his works. However, he consented to 
join the Act Society of the “XX.,” formed at Brussels in 
1884, as their revolutionary views were in harmony with 
the independence of his spirit. Ater his death, in 1899, 
the Libre Estli4tique, which in 1894 had succeeded the 
“ XX.,” arranged a retrospective exhibition, which included 
about fifty paintings and drawings by Bops. Bops was 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

In 1896 La Plwm (Paris) devoted a special number to this 
artist, fully illustrated, by which the public were made aware how 
many of his works are unsuitable for display in the drawing-room 
or boudoir. E. Deman, the publisher at Brussels, brought out a 
volume in 1897 with the title, FtLickn Rops et son papers 

by various writers. "We may also mention a study of FHicim 
JRops, by Eugene Demolder (Paris, Princebourde, 1894), and 
another by the same writer in Trois ConiempoTCfnm (E. Deman, 
1901) ; Les Ropsiaqnes, by Pierre Gaume, brought out in London, 
1898 ; and the admirable notice by T. X. Huysmans in his volume 
called Certaim. (o. M"^.) 

Rosa.riOy a city and important river port of the 
Agentine Bepublic, in the province of Santa F^, on 
the river Parand, in 32** 56' S. and 60** 33' 39" W. 
Population in 1900, 112,461, an increase of 23 per cent, 
as compared with the census of 1895. Bailways following 
seven distinct routes afford communication with the other 
cities of the republic, and within Bosario itself various 
tramways are laid down. There are a municipal zoological 
garden, several parks and recreation grounds, and monu- 
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ments in honour of Garibaldi and the “ 25th of May,” 
(Bevolution Day, 1810). A public hospital has been 
erected ; there are also Italian and Anglo-German hospitals. 
Public buildings also include a handsome Palais de Justice, 
a normal school for teachers, a school for secondary educa- 
tion, and a theatre. The exports consist chiefly of cereals 
and other agricultural produce from the busy settlements 
that have been established in the district. In 1900 the 
grain exported from Bosario was 809,000 tons of wheat, 

202.000 tons of maize, and 64,000 tons of linseed. The 
railways carry much of the trade, but besides the river and 
coast traffic, steamers maintain direct communication with 
Europe. In 1880 the imports were valued at ^1,130,000, 
and the exports at £1,230,000; in 1890 at £3,120,000 
and £3,280,000; in 1898 at £1,840,000 and £5,160,000; 
in 1899 at £2,027,442 and £7,350,121 ; and in 1900 at 
£1,913,803 and £5,851,239. In 1890, 1039 vessels of 
742,967 tons entered, and 913 of 654,623 tons cleared; 
in 1898, 664 vessels of 696,550 tons entered, and 831 of 

922.000 tons cleared. In 1900, 682 ocean-going vessels 
of 1,027,353 tons entered the port, and approximately t.Tip 
same number cleared. 

Roscher, Wilhelm Georg Friedrich 

(1817-1894), German political economist, was bom at 
Hanover, 21st October 1817. He studied at Gottingen 
and Berlin, and obtained a professorship at Gottingen 
in 1844 and subsequently at Leipzig in 1848. He is 
one of the most important in what is known as the 
“historical” school of political economy. He published 
a number of works on this and kindred subjects, the 
two chief being his great System der VolJcswirthschcftj 
published in 5 vols. between 1854 and 1894, and his 
Geschichte der Rationalokonomie in Deutschland (1874). 
He also published in 1842 an excellent commentary on 
the life and works of Thucydides. He died at Leipzig, 
4th June 1894. 

ROSCOmmoi1| an inland county of Ireland, province 
of Connaught. The area of the administrative county in 
1900 was 607,002 acres, of which 120,406 were tillage, 
358,090 pasture, 69 fallow, 7444 plantation, 75,431 turf 
bog, 9875 marsh, 6213 barren mountain, 29,474 water, 
roads, fences, <fec. The administrative county under the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, includes one electoral 
division formerly situated in Galway, and two electoral 
divisions formerly situated in Mayo, but does not include 
the portions of the towns of Ballinasloe and Athlone 
formerly in Boscommon. 

Population . — ^The population in 1881 was 132,490 ; in 1891, 
114,397 ; and in 1901, 101,689, of whom 51,143 were males and 
50,496 females, divided as follows among the different religions: 
Eoman Catholics, 98,985 ; Protestant Episcopalians, 2229 ; Presby- 
terians, 247 ; Methodists, 96 ; and other denominations, 82. The 
decrease of population between 1881 and 1891 was 13*65 per cent., 
and between 1891 and 1901, 12*8 per cent. The average number 
of persons to an acre in 1891 was *19, and of the total population, 
107,201 inhabited the rural districts, being an average of 147 to 
each square mile under crops and pasture. The following table 
gives the degree of education in 1891 : — 



Ilfalaa 



Percentage. 





R. 0. 

Pr.Ep. 

Presb. 

Meth. 

Read and write 

87,646 

34,702 

72,248 

69*2 

92*3 

95-9 

95*8 

Read only 

5,579 

6,450 

12,029 

12*0 

4*0 

2*7 

1-7 

Illiterate. 

9,186 

9,621 

18,807 

18*8 

8*7 

1*4 

2-5 


The percentage of illiterates among Boman Catholics in 1881 
was 28 '2. In 1891 there were 5 superior schools, with 237 
pupils (Roman Catholics 49, and Protestants 188), and 236 
primary schools, with 17,714 pupils (Roman Catholics 17,211, and 
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Protestants 503). The number of pupils on the rolls of the 
Xational schools on 31st December 1900 was 20,707, of whom 
20,241 were Roman Catholics and 466 Protestants. The follow- 
ing table gives the number of births, deaths, and marriages in 
various years : — 



Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1881 . 

3615 

2001 

593 

1891 . 

2383 

1717 

388 

1900 . 

1921 

1536 

404 


In 1900 the birth-rate per 1000 was 18 '9, and the death-rate 
15*1 ,* the rate of illegitimacy was *7 per cent, of the total births. 
The total number of emigi*ants who left the county between 1st 
May 1851 and 31st December 1900 was 102,273, of whom 50,328 
were males and 61,945 females. The chief towns in the county 
are Boyle, Oastlerea, and Roscommon. 

Admmistrabion . — ^The county is divided into two parliamentary 
divisions, North and South, the number of registered electors in 
1901 being respectively 8871 and 9610. The rateable value in 1900 
was £300,187. By the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, the 
fiscal and administrative duties of the grand jury were transferred 
to a county council, urban and rural district councils were estab- 
lished, and under that Act the county now comprises seven mral 
sanitary districts. 

AgricvZture , — The following tables give the acreage under 
crops, including meadow and clover, and the amount of live stock 
in 1881, 1891, 1895, and 1900. The figures for 1900 are for the 
new administrative county ; — 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley, 

Bye. 

Pota- 

toes. 

Tur- 

nips. 

Other 

Green 

Crops. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Total. 

1881 

1891 

1895 

1900 

452 

456 

172 

409 

28,329 

21,815 

19,528 

17,603 

803 

2168 

1075 

1426 

28,901 

23,547 

20,609 

20,764 

4543 

4820 

4186 

3939 

2369 

3220 

3577 

3833 

68,367 

68,227 

72,487 

72,426 

133,564 

124,252 

121,336 

120,406 


For 1900 the total value of the cereal and other crops was 
estimated at £771,870. The number of acres under pasture in 1881 
was 335,118 ; in 1891, 344,186 ; and in 1900, 368,090. 



Horses 

and 

Mules. 

Assea 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Figs. 

Goats. 

Poultrj”. 

1881 . 
1891 . 
1395 . 
1900 . 

10,552 

12,733 

13,421 

12,247 

8,514 

10,639 

10,916 

11,844 

103,769 

124,502 

121,644 

134,528 

188,067 

196,305 

171,166 

192,459 

28,181 

37,059 

37,989 

42,774 

10,646 

15,787 

14,279 

14,358 

466,076 

600,083 

535,498 

695,607 


The number of milch cows in 1891 was 31,128. and in lonn 

thstotelvalue of 

pigs for 1900 wa8£2,I46,410. In. 1800 the number of ioldi^s not 
B^edmg 1 acre was 925 ; between 1 and 6, 2266 ; between 5 and IS 

100 “id 200, 539 ; between 200 and 600 
Th®“«”il>er of loans ismed 
(the total of loans bemg the same as that of tenants) under the 
Land Pimhase Ao^ 1885, 1891, and 1896, up to 31st March 1901 
was 1811, amounting to £847,487. The Humber of Ioms for 
agno^-^l mprovements sanctioned under sect. 81 of the Land 

was jfcds, 0.^9. The total amount issued on loan for all olassea of 
TOrks under tte :^d Improvement Acts, from the oommmement 
of operations m 184/ to 81st March 1901, was £282,683. 

(■W. H. Po.) 

Rmbery, Archibald Philip Primrose. 

6th Eabl op (1847- —), British staW^bW 

to the“ successor 

to the title of ^chibald John Pnmrose, 4th earl of 

Itosebery (if. 1868), a representative peer of Scotland 
.who was in 1828 cxeHted a peer of ihe UnitS SS 
M Baron Eoae^ry, and was an active supporter of the 

th?* firsrconferred in 
1700 upon ^e 4th earls great-grandfather, Archibald 
Primrose of Dalmeny (1661-1723), a staunch Whig^^d 


commissioner for the Union. The 5th earPs mother was 
Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina, only daugher of Philip Henry, 
4th Earl Stanhope ; she was thus a sister of Earl Stan- 
hope the historian, and a niece of Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who was the niece of William Pitt. A colebratocl beauty, 
a maid of honour and bridesmaid of Queou A^ictoria, she 
married, on 20th December 1843, Archibald Lord Daluieuy 
(1809-1851), member for the Stirling Burgbs, who became 
a lord of the Admiralty under Melbourne. After his death 
she became the wife of Harry George Vaiio, 4tli duke of 
Cleveland, and died in 1901. 

The young Lord Dalmeny was educated at lirighton 
and at Eton, where he had as slightly junior contempor- 
aries Mr A. J. Balfour and Lord Kandol 2 )h Churdiill. 
He was described by the most brilliant ]^ton tutor of 
Ms day, William Johnson Cory (author of Jonica), as a 
“portentously wise youth, not, however, clelieii^nt in fun.’* 
He added that Dalmeny “desired tho i)alm without the 
dust.” In 1866 he matriculated at Christ Clnirdu Oxford, 
but went down in 1868, by the request of dean, 
rather than abandon the possession of a small racing stud. 
In the same year he succeeded to tho earldom and to 
the family estates. In Pobruary 1871 he Hi*(‘oudt‘d the 
Address in the House of Lords; a more original (dlort 
followed in November 1871, when he delivered a nnnark- 
able essay on the Union of Scotland and l^iigland at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. Tlirec^ yt^ars later lie 
was elected president of tho Social Rcieiu'e* C^»ugress at 
Glasgow, whore, on 30th September, he gav(^ a striking 
address upon tho discovery of moans for raising the con- 
dition of the working class as the “tnu^ l<'V(n‘age of 
emphe.” In the meantime lie travelhul in the south 
of Europe and in North America. On Ills r(‘tiirn he 
acquired an English country Iiouse calliul TIu‘ Diinlans, 
Epsom, which ho largely rebuilt and adorned with some 
of the finest turf portraits of George Stubbs. Following 
tho example, as he declared, of 'Olivt*r Cromwtdl (for 
whom^ ho showed an iwlmiration in other r<‘s|K*rts . tMiI- 
miuating in 1900 in the (Wtiou of a statute outside 
’ Westminster Hall, which was not apjmM-iatcd (‘itlicr by 
the Irish Nationalist jiartyor by others among liis political 
associates), lie took a pride in owning racchm’ses, and 
afterwards twice won the Derby, in 1K9.| and Isito. No 
former premier had attained to the distinction of Isting 
Dorby-wiunor during otHco; but though the distinction 
was ixipular among many classes, it ditl not viulmv Lord 
Eosebory to tho Nonconformists, wlm considered a raciv 
horse a more gambling-maclunOe On 20th -March lH7H 
ho married Hannah, only child of Baron Meyer Amschid 
de Rothschild, of hlentuiorc, Bucks. TIuh newly married 
couple took a loose of Lansdowne Ihnist^, whicdi s(»vt'iral 
pars w^ a stilon for tho Lib(^ral party and a ct*ntro of 
hospitality for a much wider circle. 

Though impeded in his iKilltical career by his exclusion 
from the House of Comnu>iis, Ij(;rd IloselH'jry’s reputation 
as a social reformer and orator w*i« shi^adily Krowing 
X years. In 1878 ho elected J^tml 

of Aberdeen and in 1880 of Edinburgh l^dx^T-Ity, 

7 1 eloquent oddrewi uiH^n Patriotimm 

in 1889 ho ontortalned Mr Glodstomt at Dalmeny, and 
“Midlothian caiupaign ho hatl much to do 
with the atage-iiisuiagiiincnt of tlu» deinoustmtionw. It 
is ix>a8iDlo that their successs may have led him to form 
a somewhat unduly histrionic conception of the iiart of 
a political le^er, and this tendency wan not wookoneil 
Dy an enthusiastic study of Lord Ikmconsfitdd’s ijolitical 
I)artlculariy of Sylnl, after tim heroine 
t ***» daughtem. In August 

1081 ho hiK;ani<‘ nndc.r-.s(MT.*tary at tho Home Office, 
his immediate^ chief being Hir William Horcouft; His 
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work was practically confined to tlie direction of the 
Scottish department of the Ofi&ce. A clamour was never- 
theless raised in regard to the incompatibility of the 
under-secretaryship with a position in the House of Lords, 
and Lord Kosebery resigned the post in June 1883. He 
and his wife utilized the interval to make a trip round 
the world, being most warmly received in Australia, and 
returning by way of India. At the close of 1884 he 
resumed office as first commissioner of works with a seat 
in the cabinet, and his adherence carried with it a distinct 
accession of strength to the Liberal ministry, which was 
much discredited by the tragedy attached to the fate 
of Gordon. The attitude of the Government on the 
Afghan question and generally in regard to Hussia was 
held by many to have been perceptibly stiffened owing to 
Lord Rosebery’s influence. 

In June 1885 the Liberal administration broke up, but 
Lord Salisbury’s ministry, which succeeded, was beaten 
early in February 1886, and when Mr Gladstone adopted 
Home Rule, Lord Rosebery 

threw in his lot with the old T j T T" 

leader, and was made secretary ! . ■' I ! I , ■' | . I , 

of state for foreign affairs . i 

during the brief Liteal mm- _ * j I’::. : ■ 

istry which followed. He j I' I 

rather distinguished himself '■ . 

in the Lucia Bay negotiations ' i t 

then being carried on with \ i'- : i 

Germany. If Busch is to be j; ^ .'il H-V 

believed, Prince Bismarck’s ] ' V'.k -i'. 

view was that Lord Rosebery . . ' 4 ' . 

had “quite mesmerized” Count 'j '■ j.. . 

Herbert Bismarck, and the ; i | j ' . 

latter, from his father’s stand- ^ ‘ ■' 

point, conceded too much to . j 

Lord Rosebery, who proved * 

himself to be, in Bismarck’s ' ' • 

language, “very sharp.” His 

views on foreign policy differed 

materially from those of Gran- 

ville and Gladstone. His mind 

was dwelling constantly upon 

the political legacy of the two 

Pitts j he was a reader of 

Sir John Seeley ; he had him- 

self visited the colonies ; had 

predicted that a war would 

not, as was commonly said, 

disintegrate the Empii^ but 

rather the reverse; had mag- (S^mapKotosraphbi 

nified the importance of tak- 
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men ” series, of which it may be said that it competes in 
interest with Mr John Morley’s Walpole, In January 
1892, upon a new election, he again for a few months 
became chairman of the County Council. It was already 
recognized that in him the country possessed not only a 
public man of exceptionally attractive personality, but one 
whose literary tastes were combined with a gift for 
expression which was at once original and fluent. In 
October the Garter was conferred upon biTin by Queen 
Victoria. 

Meanwhile, in August, upon the return of Gladstone to 
power, he was induced with some difficulty (for he was 
suffering at the time from insomnia) to resume his position 
as Foreign Minister. His acceptance was construed as a 
security against the suspicion of weakness abroad which 
the Liberal party had incurred by their foreign policy 
during the ’eighties. He strongly opposed the evacuation 
of E^pt ; he insisted upon the exclusive control by Great 
Britain of the Upper Nile valley, and also upon the 

retention of Uganda. In 1893 
j 1 I ■ ! ' 'I i- [: i : ■ I ■ ■ ■ the question of Siam came near 

' ' ' ! j i ' i ' ■ ' j i . I to causing serious trouble with 

.1 :■ J j'-j ■; .1 j . |i j! !; ■ France, but by the exercise of 

I ■ I r ! I -J i ■ ' ' I , ! ' ' I S' combination of firmness aaid 

J’ ' ..I ' forbearance on Lord Rosebery’s 

1 'Ij 'l!''. 'i^.l .■ 'i ps-rt the crisis was averted, 

; J ■ l^! . I r ■■ ' ! ' ' ^^0 lines were laid down 

i ,i ■ . I,. 'I' for preserving Siam, if pos- 

■ :')'■! r 1 ^ ^ buffer state between 

: p ',' ■ || ‘1^ I the English and French fron- 

. I , 1 1 . I ' ' . . -j tiers in Indo-Ohina. In the 

. {-■ [ \' ! J spring of 1895 he was clear- 

I 1 sighted enough to refuse to 

■aiPggS ' Ij ; l.f . I : join the anti- Japanese League 
-i ■!. I'I ' i I- Russia, France, and Ger- 
: ' ■ ' ’ i ! I I ' . many at the end of the China- 
i I : ' ■ ; ' i ! Japan war. 

ji h I Lord Rosebery’s personal 

' ' popularity had been increased 
! ; at home by his successful in- 
r tervention in the coal strike of 
• December 1893, and when in 
March 1894 the resignation 
of Gladstone was announced, 
his selection by Queen Victoria 
premiership was wel- 
corned by the public at large 
majority of Ms 

nosEBERv. ownp^y. On all hands he 

iiiou ancL Fry, L(nidon.) then considered mgnus 

•i/mperio — it was only as 
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ing colonial opinion; and had always been a convinced 
advocate of some form of Imperial Federation. He 
was already taunted with being an Imperialist, but Ms- 
independent attitude won public approval. Cambridge 
gave him the degree of LL.D, in 1888; in January 
1889 he was elected a member of the first County 
Council of London, and on 12th .February he was 
elected chairman of that body by 104 votes to 17. The 
tact, assiduity, and dignity with which he guided the 
deliberations of the council made him exceedingly popular 
with its members. In the spring of 1890 he presided 
over the Co-operative Congress, but with a view to the 
impending political campaign he found it necessary to 
resign the chairmansMp of the County Council in June. 
In November of this year, however, Lady Rosebery died, 
and he withdrew for a period from public business. In 
1891 he made some brief Continental visits, one to Madrid, 
and in October he saw through the press his little mono- 
graph upon William Pitt, in the “ Twelve English States- 


the new administration went to pieces that people 
began to add nisi imperasset. The conditions he had to 
face were by no means hopeful. The Liberal majority of 
44 was already dwindling away, and the malcontents, 
who considered that Sir William Harcourt should have,, 
been the prime minister, or who were perpetually in- 
triguing against a leader who did not satisfy their idea of 
Radicalism, made Lord Rosebery’s personal position no 
easy one, A systematic policy of detraction was pursued 
by the small section of the Radical party who objected 
to a peer premier as such, and a great deal of adverse 
criticism was also aroused by a speech in which the prime 
minister, taunted for not again bringing forward a Home 
Rule measure, insisted upon the truism that the conversion 
of England, the “ predominant partner,” was a necessary 
condition of success. The support of the Irish Nationalists 
was by no means secure. Lord Rosebery’s foreign policy, 
moreover, was too Tory for his Radical followers ; he in- 
sisted upon “ continuity of policy in foreign affairs,” which 
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meant carrying on the Conservative policy and not up- 
setting it. The premier was thought to have ahovm a 
restlessness and a rawness at the touch of censure, whic 
did not increase his reputation for reserve power or streng^ 
but this was undoubtedly due in large measure to the 

recrudescence of the insomnia from which he had suffOTed 

in 1891 The Government effected little. In Mr Asquith s 
phrase, it was “ ploughing the sands.” The Parish Councils 
Act was only passed by compromising with the Oppositiom 
Local Veto and Disestablishment of the Welsh Church 
were put in the forefront of the party programme, but the 
Government was already to all appearances riding for a 
fall, when on 24th June 1895 it was beaten upon an 
adverse vote in the Commons in regard to a question of 
the supply and reserve of small arms ammunition. 

The general election which followed after Lord Salisbury 
had formed his new ministry was remarkable for the un- 
disciplined state of the Liberal party. At the Eighty 
Club and the Albert Hall, Lord Eosebery advised them to 
concentrate upon the reform of the House of Lords, that 
assembly being, as he said, a foremost obstacle to the 
passing of legislation on the lines of the Newcastle 
programme, but he was unable to suggest in what direction 
it should be reformed. Sir William Harcourt and Mr 
John Morley, on the other hand, concentrated respectively 
upon Local Option and Home Eule. The result was an 
overwhelming defeat. Lord Eosebery handed over the 
seals of office with undisguised relief. Considerable diffi- 
culties in Africa, in Chitral, and in the Levant were trans- 
mitted to the new Government. The question of inter- 
vention between the Sultan and the Armenians became a 
burning one in the country in 1896, and Mr Gladstone 
emerged from his retirement to advocate intervention. 
Lord Eosebery declined to support this demand at the risk 
of a European war, and on 8th October 1896 he announced 
to the Liberal whip, Mr Thomas Ellis, his resignation of 
the Liberal leadership. On the following day he made a 
farewell speech at the Empire Theatre, Edinburgh, to over 
4000 people, and for some time he held aloof from jjarty 
politics, “ploughing his furrow alone,” as he afterwards 
phrased it. 

In 1898, on the death of Mr Gladstone, he paid a noble 
and eloquent tribute in the House of Lords to the life and 
public services of his old leader. He was a pah-bearer at 
his funeral on 28th May, as he had previously been at 
the burials of Tennyson and Millais. His influence in tho 
country was still a strong one on personal grounds, and ho 
came forward now and again to give expression independ- 
ently to popular feeling. In the autumn of 1898 he 
gave valuable support to the attitude taken up by Lord 
Salisbury upon the Fashoda question. He was indeed 
bound by consistency to withstand what his own Govern- 
ment, by the words of Sir Edward Grey, had declared 
would be an unfriendly act on the part of France. Again, 
after Mr Kruger's ultimatum in October 1899, Lord 
Eosebery spoke upon the necessity of the nation closing 
its ranks and supporting the Government in the prosecution 
of war in South ALfrica. After Nicholson’s Nek he re- 
iterated the resolution of the country “ to see this thing 
through.” Nevertheless, in a letter to Captain Lambton, 
an unsuccessful Liberal candidate for Newcastle, in Sep- 
tember 1900, he condemned the general conduct of affaii^ 
by Lord Salisbury’s Government, while in several speeches 
in the House of Lords he strongly urged the necessity of 
army reform. Since his abandonment of the leadership in 
1896, the lack of coherence in the Liberal party had become 
more and more manifest. The war had brought to the 
front a pro-Boer section, who seemed gradually to be 
compromising the whole party, and had apparently suc- 
ceeded in winning the support of Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman, the leader in the House of Commons. Lord 
Eosebery maintained for the most jjart a Sphinx-like 
seclusion, but in July 1901 he at last came forward 
strongly as the champion of the Liberal ImiDorialist section. 

In deference to the wishes of su]J 2 )ortcrs such as hEr 
Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey, lie 
determined to “ put his views into tho common stock ” at 
a representative meeting of Liberals held at Chusterficld 
in December 1901. T&ro he advised tho Liberal jjarty 
that “its slate must be cleaned,” and, as ho subsequently 
explained, this cleansing must involve the elimination of 
Home Eule for Ireland. His aj^Deal for “si)iule ^vork” 
resulted in the formation of tho Liberal League, insido 
the Liberal Oi^position ; and what Lord Eoseboiy himself 
described as his “definite sciiaration ” from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s “tabernacle” took i)laco. '’J'liia 
announcement, however, was no sooner iniulo than it was 
exjilained away by the su 2 )i)ortors of both, and early in 
1902 Lord Eosebery spoke at the National Lilniral Club 
in a way which indicated that an understanding might 
still be arrived at. But, as ho candidly admittcHl in a 
recent speech delivered at the Liberal Loaguo dinner, f*llat 
July 1902, the in'incqdcs of Liberal liiq)C‘rialiHin have not 
yet prevailed, and until they i)rovail the reootuuUation 
of the two wings of tho 2 )arty may, in Lord Hosebery’s 
opinion, remain imi)ossiblo. 

In 1900 he published a volume oall(‘d ; the 

I LaBt Phase, an ingenious, if i)ara(loxicaI, atti^mpt to 
vindicate Napoleon's conduct during Ins e.xili* at Ht 
I Helena; and ho also showed his interest in Ht(n‘atur(^ i>y 
an address on Biograidiy at Edinbiirgb. His family 
consists of two sous and two daughters, his elder son, 
Lord Dalmeny, having boon born in 1HS2. His younger 
daughter was married in 1899 to earl of Cb'ewe, 

who as Lord Houghton was Lord Lu^uteaaut of Irihiml, 
1892-95. 

Rosecrans, William Starke (IHHUIkuk), 
American soldier, was born ia Kingst<»n, Ohio, (Itli 
yeptembor 1819, and graduated in 1842 from the O.S. 
Military Academy. After serving (1842-47) as assistant 
professor at West Point, and in fort eojistmetion, ho 
resigned, April 1854, from tho unny and wtmt- into 
business in Ciuciunati. Early in Ujo C ’ivil War he organ- 
ized Ohio regiim^nts, and in Jtmo I8ejl, was marie erdouel 
of tho 23rd Ohio volunteers, and aft(*rwards a brig»uUr*r- 
general of regulars. He wns socond to (hiin?ral Mf*t 'lt*llan 
in tho operations in West Virginia, fought and won at 
Eich Mountain, llth July 1801, and sueer^tsbd to the 
command when ^EcClellan was called Washington. In 
March 1862 ho wtw made a unijor-gemTal of voluntm*rs, an<t 
by and by was sent to the west, where lu^ si^rvisl nmler 
Generals Halleck and Grant After the Jtattles of luka 
(19th September) and Cl<nnnth (3rd-4th Octolstr), he w*as 
transferred to tho cmnmanil of tlui department of the 
Cumberland, to relievo Oenc^rul BiielL This <t(»mman<l lie 
hold for a year from Oct<dw.T 18(J2, with brilliant 
alternating with <lisapp()intmcuts, He Ik, tat tlw^ CtmfwL 
orate General Bragg in the bhsxly battle at MurfrtntHiK^ro, 
31st pecombor 1802-lHt January I8fi;3; and then, after 
long inaction, resiimod ointnUious tho next Hummi*r, and in 
the fighting between 24th Juno and 3rd July 1803 dn>vis Im 
adversary out of Middle Tennesstm ; next, afUtr some delay, 
he pursued and compidled 0th Hepteiulier, to with- 

draw from impregnable Cliattanmiga. But h« had lost 
favour, and misfortune now overtook him s he was defeated^ 
19th-20th Septomlwr, at Chickaniauga, and frirced btwsk to 
Chattanooga, to which Bnigg laid eoiitideiit siege. When 
General Grant took full diitK^iou, Ilosecrtuut was 
30th October, by General Thomas. After a Inru^f service 
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in Missouri, Rosecrans was relieved, December 1864. 
Resigning from the army 1867, he was minister to 
Mexico 1868, and between 1869 and 1881 was engaged 
in railway and industrial enterprises there. He was a 
member of Congress, from California, 1881-85, and 
register of the Treasury, 1885-93. Under an Act of 
Congress he was, 2nd March 1889, restored to the rank 
of brigadier-general, and retired. He died near Redondo, 
Cal., 11th March 1898. On I7th May 1902 his body 
was reinterred with military honours in the Nation^ 
Cemetery at Arlington, in the presence of President 
Roosevelt, members of the Cabinet, and many of his 
campaigning comrades. 

Rosenheim, a town and watering-place of Bavaria, 
Germany, district of Upper Bavaria, on the river Inn, 40 
miles by rail south-east of Munich, frequented for its 
saline, sulphur, and other springs. There are important 
salt-works, the brine being conveyed from Reichenhall in 
pipes ; also machine factories, metal-works, and breweries. 
Population (1885), 9257; (1900), 14,247. 

Rosieres. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptiajnt. 

RoskildlOi or Roesehlde, a market-town of Den- 
mark, capital of Roskilde county, 20 miles by rail west of 
Copenhagen, during the Middle Ages next after Schleswig 
the most important town of Denmark. Here is the Danish 
Westminster Abbey, with numerous monuments and 
tombs of Danish kings and queens. Other public build- 
ings are the town-hall (1883), hospital (1878-80), diocesan 
library (in part 15th century, in part 1858-59), royal palace 
(1733), institute for daughters of noblemen (1670), church 
of Our Lady (originally 11th century, rebuilt 1242, restored 
1864-65). Population (1890), 6974; (1900), 8368. 

Rosla.Vl| a district town of Russia, in the government 
and 67 miles south-south-east of the town of Smolensk, on 
the railway from Orel to Riga and on the highroad between 
St Petersburg and Warsaw, near the Oster river. It is a 
very old town, founded by Yladimdr Monomach, and often 
mentioned in the annals after 1150. It frequently 
changed hands between Russia and Lithuania, before it 
was finally annexed by Russia in 1686. It has two 
gymnasia, a railway technical school, and a number of 
philanthropic institutions, and carries on an active trade 
in fax, hemp, com, hides, and tobacco. In 1897 the 
liopulation numbered 17,84k 

Rosmeadi Hercules Geors^e Robert 
Robinson^ 1st Baron (1824—1897), British colonial 
administrator, was bom on 19th December 1824. He 
was of Irish descent on both sides ; his father was Admiral 
Hercules Robinson, his mother a Miss Wood of Rosmead, 
Co. Westmeath, from which he afterwards took his title. 
Passing from Sandhurst into the 87th Poot, he attained 
the rank of captain ; but, deciding that the army was not 
his proper vocation, he obtained in 1846, through the 
influence of Lord Haas, a post in the Board of Public 
Works in Ireland, and subsequently became chief com- 
missioner of fairs and markets. The energy he displayed 
in these positions, notably during the great famine of 
1848, and the clearness and vigour of his reports, secured 
for him at the age of thirty the office of president of the 
island of Montserrat. Subsequently he was governor of 
St Christopher, from 1855 to 1859, when he was knighted 
in recognition of his services in introducing coolie labour 
into the island; of Hong-Kong; of Ceylon (KC.M.G. in 
1869); and in 1872 of New'South Wales. It fell to his 
lot to annex the Fiji Islands to the British Empire, and 
his services were rewarded in 1876 by promotion to 
G.C.M.G. In 1879 he was transferred to Hew Zealand, 
and in 1880 he succeeded Sir Bartle Frere as high com- 
missioner of South Africa. He arrived in South Africa 
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shortly before the disaster of Majuba, and was one of 
the commissioners for negotiating a peace which was 
personaUy distasteful to him. It left him with the task 
of conciliatmg on the one hand a Dutch party elated with 
victory, and on the other hand a British party almost 
ready to despair of the English connexion. He was called 
home in 1883 to advise the Government on the terms of 
the London Convention of 1884. Charged on his return 
with a protectorate over the natives of Bechuanaland, he 
soon found that the excesses of the Boer settlers in 
Goshen and Stellaland must be put down by the Imperial 
authority. His declaration, that the advice of his ministers 
to patch up a settlement was equivalent to a condonation 
of crime, led to the expedition of Sir Charles Warren and 
the annexation of Bechuanaland. A dispute arose between 
Robinson and Sir C. Warren, who declared that the high 
commissioner’s duties to the home Government were at 
times in conflict with the action which, as governor of 
Cape Colony, he was bound to take on the advice of his 
ministers in the interests of the colony. Sir Hercules 
Robinson succeeded in winning the confidence of President 
Kruger by his conspicuous fair-mindedness, while he 
heartily seconded Mr Rhodes’s efforts to unite the British 
and Dutch parties in Cape Colony, and to open up its 
territory to the north. His cast of mind, however, was 
essentially that of the administrator as distinguished from 
the statesman, and he was content to settle difficulties as 
they arose. In 1886 he investigated the charges brought 
against Sir John Pope-Hennessy, governor of Mauritius, 
and decreed his suspension pending the decision of the 
home authorities, who eventually reinstated Pope-Hennessy. 
Robinson retired in 1889. In his farewell speech he 
declared that there was no permanent place in South 
Africa for direct Imperial rule. This was absurdly inter- 
preted to mean that South Africa must ultimately become 
independent — an idea wholly repugnant to his mind. He 
himself explained in a letter to The Times in 1895 that 
he had referred to the ‘‘ direct rule of Downing Street 
over the Crown colonies, as contrasted with responsible 
colonial government.” He was made a baronet in 1891. 
Early in 1895, when he had entered his 71st year and 
was by no means in robust health, he yielded to the 
entreaties of Lord Rosebery’s cabinet, and went out again 
to South Africa, in succession to Sir H. Loch. His second 
term of office, however, was not fortunate. The Jameson 
Raid produced a permanent estrangement between 
and Mr Rhodes, and he was out of sympathy with the 
new colonial secretary, Mr Chamberlain, who had been 
prominent in criticizing his appointment, and now desired 
Robinson to take this opportunity of settling the whole 
question of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. Robinson 
curtly answered that the moment was inopportune, and 
that he must be left to choose his own time. Alarmed at 
the imminent danger of war, he confined his efforts to 
inducing the Johannesburgers to lay down their arms on 
condition that the raiders’ lives were spared, not knowing 
that these terms had already been granted to Jameson. 
He came home to confer with the Government, and was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Rosmead. He returned 
to South Africa later in the year, but was compelled by 
ill-health, in April 1897, to quit his post, and died in 
London on 28th October 1897. (n. st.) 

Ross a.ncl Cromarty, a highland county of 
northern Scotland, bounded on the H. by the Dornoch 
Firth and Sutherlandshire, on the E. by the Moray Firth, 
on the S. by Inverness-shire, and on the W. by the Atlantic. 

Area, avd Population, — In 1891 the counties of Ross and 
Cromarty were amalgamated, the latter having previously been 
made up of detached portions scattered through the former. At 
the same time some alterations were made in the boundaries 

S. VIII. — ^8 
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between the united county and the shires of Inverness and Nairn, 
the parish of Urray being restricted to Boss-shii’e and part of the 
Inverness parish of Kilmorack being added to it, and the parish 
of Urquhart and Logie-Wester, which had been divided between 
Boss and Naim, being placed wholly in the former county. 
The county includes Lewis and a number of smaller islands. 
The official estimate of the area is 2,049,423 acres, or about 3202 
square miles. The population was, in 1881, 78,547 ; in 1891, 
77,810 ; in 1901, 76,421 ; in 1891 on the above area, 78,727, of 
whom 37, 279 were males and 41, 448 females ; in 1901 it was 76,421. 
On the old area, taking land only (1,970,004 acres, or 3078 T 
square miles), the number of persons to the square mile was 24*8, 
and the number of acres to the person, 25 ‘7. In the registration 
county the decrease of the population between 1881 and 1891 was 
1*06 percent. Between 1881 and 1891 the excess of births over 
deaths was 8605, and the decrease of the resident population 824. 
The following table gives particulars of births, deaths, and 
marriages in 1880, 1890, and 1899 : — 


Tear. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Percentage of 
Illegitimate. 

1880 

1197 

363 

2087 

4*6 

1890 

1299 

303 

1893 

4-6 

1899 

1277 

345 

1809 

4*3 


The following table gives the birth-rate, death-rate, and 
marriage-rate per thousand of the population for a series of 
years . — 


At the date of the last return, 1895, the average size of the 
7221 holdings was 19 acres ; the percentage under 5 acres was 
i 59*80, between 5 and 50, 32*61, and over 50 acres 7*59. Only 
Sutherland has a larger proportion of holdings under 5 acres. 
The total number under 20 acres was 6269 ; between 50 and 100 
acres 229 ; between 100 and 300 acres, 231 ; between 300 and 
500, 77 ; between 500 and 1000, 10, and there was one over 1000 
acres. The excessive proportion of small holdings is partly due 
to the overcrowding of the island of Lewis (g'.v.). There wore 
61,482 acres under wood in 1895, and the cultivated area was 
6*8 per cent, of the whole. From the conimonceniont of the 
operations of the Crofters’ Commission in 1886 down to the end 
of 1898, 1097 applications to fix a fair rent were dealt with, and 
rents of a total amount of £16,182 wore rechieod to £11,509 
while arrears amounting to £41,988 out of £59,801 wore caul 
celled ; 438 applications for enlargomcut of holdings wore dealt 
with, and 400 acres were added to existing holdings. Door forests 
covered 795,545 acres in 1899, an increase of 147,662 since 1883 
and the annual value of the whole was £34,776. ’ 

Ivdustries and Trade . — According to the census of 1891, 14,407 
men and 3221 women were engaged in agriculture and lishing 
and 9947 men and 3032 women in agriculture alono. Tlio county 
contains two fishery districts, Stornoway and Cromarty, and 
part of two others, Lochbroom (which inoludos part of SuUiorlaud) 
and Lochoarron and Skye (which includes part of In vcrncss). Tins 
following table gives particulars of the industry for Iho lirst Minns 
districts : — 



1880. 

1881-90. 

1890. 

1891-08. 

1899. 

Birth-rate . 

26*20 

25*36 

24*05 

24*27 

23-26 

Death-rate . 

16*03 

16*74 

16*50 

16*76 

16-42 

Marriage-rate 

1 4*66 

4*18 

3*86 

4*08 

4-43 


At the census of 1891, 38,018 persons were returned as Gaelic- 
speaking, and of these 18,620 spoke Gaelic only ; there were 
43 foreigners. Valuation in 1889-90, £277,948; 1899-1900, 
£275,996. 

AdrniniBtration . — The county returns a member to Parliament 
and contains Portrose (1179), one of the Inverness group of parlia- 
mentary burghs, and Cromarty (1233), Dingwall (2519), and Tain 
(2074), wmeh belong to the Wick or northern group. All of 
these are royal burghs except Cromarty, and Dingwall is the 
county town. Police burghs are Invergorden (1014) and Storno- 
way (3711). There are 33 civil parishes, and there are poor- 
houses at Tain and Fortrose ; the number of paupers and de- 
penden^ in September 1899 was 3339. Boss and Cromarty forms 
a shenfldom mth Sutherland, and there are resident slieiitfs- 
substitute at Dingwall and Stornoway, the former sitting also at 
Tam and Cromarty. 

-Thirty-five school boards manage 136 schools 
which had an average attendance of 11,747 in 1898-99, while 6 
voluntary schools (1 Episcopal) had 236. There are academies 
at Tam and Fortrose, and 33 schools in all earned grants in 1898 
for giving higher education The county council hands over 
the residue OTnt to the county committee on secondary 
education, w^ch subsKhzes science and art classes in varioS 

in rf ba* 

stows a teidenoy to reMvai after a prolonged and oonlinuow de- 


Tear. 

Boats. 

Value of 
Uear. 

Resident 

Pis]H»l7U(f» 

and Ufrys. 

No. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1890 

1898 

1899 

2443 

1383 

1312 

15,291 

9,476 

8,672 

£62,725 

£14,509 

£41,271 

£79,031 

£47,318 

£46,567 

80dti 

6718 

(ms 


TuUI VaUio 
of All I'isli, 

ilflS.llK 
XUS, 071 


fisli in 1800 ivi.ivsi!ul<-il tlio 


Tear, 

Area under 
Crops. 

Com 

Crops. 

If 

Clover. 

Perma- 

nent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1899 

ill 

47,639 

46,082 

44,878 

44,206 

26,496 

26,326 

25,809 

24,330 

40,819 

41,662 

40,405 

43,219 

19,076 

22,621 

26,967 

29,842 

370 

469 

186 

X96 


wme ye^*^^'* partrenlars of the Uye stock during the 


Tear. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or 
^ Heifers In 
Milk or Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1886 

1890 

1896 

1899 

7365 

7256 

8060 

8093 

42,976 

1 41,685 
41,922 
43,965 

17,811 

1 17,678 
17,622 
18,126 

309,690 

811,933 

320,969 

326,144 

6770 

6369 

6201 

4790 


value of the herring catch. Tlio nutulior of porMims wnployed in 
1899 in connexion with the various lininchcs of the wia (Ishcrios 
was 10,044. In Boss and Cromarty alone tlumi nro about lilO 
ports, whwh had, in 1898, 1372 boats of 8«1K tons, luul B2i)l 
resident fishonnen and boys. Tlio Hlack IhIo {ISOOimtl Kvlii 
(1897) brMohos of the Highland Itnilway lultUid 24 mSloH to Ihn 
imleago of the country. 

Authomties^ Uaik. ffMtorj/ i/ //(« fVowW of 

Boss. Dingwall, 1899.— A. Maoium. J/lsiori/ of t/ie iliicfitM 
Dingwall, 1899. —J^. WiU-ock. Mr Thomua Vrqtt,ht^ of 
(hov^. Edinburgh, 1899.~M. Maowinai.h. Tht. OmKiimlfn 
vaMoroM ami Moss. luvoriions, 1892.—,1. Khnnkhv. X/t/i /Mr/s 
of m Fathers in Jtosa-s/iirr. luvcruftsH, 18()ri. -.I. H. Dixim 

(w. wa.) 

Christina Georgrfna (1830- 
1894), B-nghsli poot, wub tho yoiuiKont of tlio four 
cmld^ of uabriolo and Fniuoiw Mary Itoiwotti. Hhc 
was born at 38 Cliarlotto Htniet, Portland Plano, Isondon. 
on tlio 6tli of Dccoiubor 1830. Sho wyoywl tins wlvan- 
ta^ and dwadvantugoH of the Htrango Hocioty of Italian 
e^os and English cccontrics which her fathor gatlioivd 
about him, and «ho sliorod tho «tudio« of her gifted 
elder brother and siator. Ah early os 1847 her gmnd- 
fathCT, Gaetano Pohdon, printed privately a volume 
of her Verses, in which tins ricUnosH of her virion wim 
ri^y famtly prefigured. In 18(50 rim contrilmtod to 
rAs Germ eoven pu-ccs, wvotal of which are still among 
the very towt of her lyrics. In hor girlhowl she l«ul a 
grave, religious beanty of feature, and sat on a model 
to brother C}aWol,_ but to Mr Holman Hunt, 

Jr To «aothcr to keep a 

r r“ Somerset. Early in 1864 tho 
Eossrttifl r^u^ to iBMidon, and the father died. Jn 

performing her hfe-workv bhe wa» twice nought iii mar- 
nage^ out each tinu\ from religious HcrupW ahu refueiid 
^ siutor; on tlie former of these (H-fiastoHs sho mrrowad 
gwtly, one Iier suffering is mfleetwl in mimh of her early 
8ong. In 1861 she saw foreign countries for the fitrt 
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time, paying a six weeks’ visit to Normandy and Paris. 
In 1862 she published what was practically her earhest 
book, Goblin Marlcet, and took her place at once among 
the poets of her age. In this volume, indeed, is still to 
be found a majority of her finest writings. The Frince^s 
Frogress followed in 1866. In 1867 she, with her family, 
moved to 56 Euston Square, which became their home for 
many years. Christina’s prose work Commonplace appeared 
in 1870. In April 1871 her whole life was changed by 
a terrible affliction of the head, known as “Graves’s 
disease”; for two years she was not merely very ill, but her 
life was in constant danger. She had already composed her 
book of children’s poems, entitled Sing-Song^ which appeared 
in 1872. After a long convalescence, she published in 
1874 two works of minor importance. Annus Domini and 
Speaking Likenesses. The former is the earhest of a series 
of theological works in prose, of which the second was 
Seek and Find in 1879. In 1881 she pubhshed a third 
collection of poems, A Fageant, in which there was evi- 
dence of slackening lyrical power. She now gave herself 
almost entirely to rehgious disquisition. The most interest- 
ing and personal of her prose pubhcations (but it contained 
verse also) was Time Mies (1885), a sort of symbohc diary 
or collection of brief homilies. She collected her poetical 
writings in 1891. In 1892 she was led to publish a very 
bulky commentary on the Apocalypse, entitled The Face 
of the Deep. After this she vTrote httle. Her last years 
were spent in great retirement at 30 Torrington Square, 
Bloomsbury, which was her home from 1876 to her death. 
In 1892 her health, always extremely dehcate and fluctu- 
ating, broke down finally, and she had to endure very 
terrible suffering. Prom this she was at length released on 
the 29th of December 1894. The Bishop of Durham, Dr 
Westcott, with whom she had been greatly in sympathy, 
preached her funeral sermon, and a memorial to her, 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, was erected at Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, where she habitually worshipped. 
In spite of her manifest limitations of sympathy and 
experience, Christina Rossetti takes rank among the fore- 
most poets of her time. In the purity and solidity of her 
finest lyrics, the glow and music in which she robes her 
moods of melancholy reverie, her extraordinary mixture of 
austerity with sweetness and of sanctity of tone with sen- 
suousness of colour, Christina Rossetti, in her best pieces, 
may challenge comparison with the most admirable of our 
poets. The union of fixed religious faith with a hold upon 
physical beauty and the richer parts of nature has been 
pointed to as the most original feature of her poetry. 
Hers was a cloistered spirit, timid, nun-hke, bowed down 
by suffering and humility ; her character was so retiring 
as to be almost invisible. All that we really need to know 
about her, save that she was a great saint, was that she 
was a great poet. (e. g.) 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Charles 

(1828-1882), English painter and poet. A biography of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti is given in the ninth edition of this 
Encydopsedia (voL xx. p. 857), in which his career, more 
especially as a poet, is treated. It is feltj however, that 
the view there taken of Rossetti as a painter, and the 
account given of his artistic work other than literary, 
require, in the light of the history of the subsequent 
developments of Rossetti’s influence on British art, to 
be supplemented ; and in this article, accordingly, 
Rossetti’s record solely as an artist is briefly estimated, 
without any reference to other considerations. It is 
certain that throughout his own career he looked upon 
himself as a painter who wrote rather than as a verse- 
maker who painted. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that with regard to the constructive portion of his genius 
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Rossetti was better equipped in verse than in design. He 
made himself an artist by means of enormous pains and 
amazing struggles against the difficulties imposed by a 
naturally desultory habit. 

It was rather late in 1843 that Gabriel Rossetti entered 
Sass’s art school (then conducted by Mr Cary), which was 
in great repute, and numbered John Everett Millais among 
its pupils. Here, working in a characteristically irregular 
manner, but making more progress than met the eye, he 
remained till July 1846, when, having passed the proba- 
tionary stage required at the Royal Academy, he was 
admitted a student in full: he did not aspire to grades 
higher than that of the Antique School, but continued to 
divide himseK between drawing proper, poetic reading, and 
writing poetry. Time passed, and Rossetti, being much 
impressed by some of the early works of Ford Madox 
Brown exhibited at the Academy (1841), Westminster HaU 
(1844-45), and the British Institution (1845), sought from 
that master of technique technical instruction of a more 
direct and stringent kind than he had previously submitted 
to. Brown, ever generous in that way, undertook without 
a fee the training of Rossetti as a painter, and set him to 
work upon such rudimentary studies as pickle-pots and 
other “still-life.” The pupil’s course of such work was, 
as might be expected, short; the master’s example and 
that of Millais, together with the uncompromising energy 
of Mr Holman Hunt, with both of whom Rossetti became 
intimate about this time, helping and encouraging him. 
Most of all, perhaps, so far as his temporary impressions 
were concerned, a picture of Brovin’s which was shown at 
the “ Free Exhibition,” Hyde Park Corner, in the spring of 
1848 profoundly affected Rossetti This was, of course, 
months before the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood in the autumn of the last-named year, when five 
painter-students, a sculptor (Thomas Woolner), and a 
layman (W. M. Rossetti) agreed upon certain principles 
they desired should obtain in art. None of the five owed 
the initiative of his views to any of the others or to Brovm, 
whose impulse was purely technical and connected with 
Rossetti only ; neither MiUais, Holman Hunt, J. Collinson, 
nor F. 6. Stephens needed the help of Madox Brovra. 
The point of Pre-Raphaelite crystallmtion which had so 
great though brief an influence upon Rossetti’s life and 
art was found at a chance meeting of Rossetti, Millais, 
and Holman Hunt in Millais’ house in Gower Street, 
where certain prints from early Italian frescoes were 
studied. The enthusiasm of Rossetti led him to propose 
the formation of a “Brotherhood ” with more or less defin- 
ite views and much loftier aims than artists generally 
venture to announce. This took effect ; the views of the 
remaining three men were already known, and in a few 
days they joined the new society and took their shares in 
the obloquy which attended the doings of Millais, Hunt, 
and Collinson. Brown, though invited, declined to be- 
come a P-R.B. Rossetti’s first effort was by means of 
“ The Girlhood of Mary, Virgin,” which in March 1849 was 
exhibited at Hyde Park Corner. It was a picture which 
attested the prodigious value of his studies since the 
previous October, and the native genius of the painter and 
the sincere passion with which he had accepted the obli- 
gations of Pre-Raphaehtism, as they were then, but not 
for long, understood. Nothing of his producing was more 
independent than the inception of “ The Girlhood of Mary, 
Virgin ” ; indeed (as the present writer beheves) the design 
for it was made some half a year before the meeting in 
Gower Street, though the execution of this work owed not 
a Httle to the influence, if not the actual help, of Millais 
and Hunt. Its mysticism was Rossetti’s own, its technique 
owed something to Brovm. On the whole, there can be no 
doubt that in this work was the first pronouncement of a 
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iie\r view of art, a fresli technique and power rapidly de- 
veloping itself. Of course, the style of tins noteworthy and 
epoch-marking picture was jejune, its handling was timid, 
while its coloration and tonahty were dry, not to say thin. 
Such was Rossetti's advent in art under the Pre-Raphaelite 
banner. The picture's reception was not encouraging, nor 
did the next work from bis hands induce him to emerge 
from that proud exclusiveness in which all such minds as 
his are content to abide. The diverse moods of the other 
Brothers chose otherwise, but of Rossetti's immediate circle 
it has been truly said ; “ It appears that of seven young 
men and Brethren five have attained eminent positions, 
four of them being pre-eminent, although for years after 
the society was formed no single member, whatever his 
position might be, escaped insult, .obloquy, and wicked 
and malicious misrepresentation. The more conspicuous 
the Brother [e.^., Millais], the more outrageously was he 
attacked." No estimate of Rossetti's genius, his triumph, 
and his life m a whole can be justly based without ample 
aUowanee being made for the circumstances which attended 
his advent as a painter. “ Ecce Ancilla Domini I " the 
smaller picture which is now in the National Gallery of 
British Art at Millbank, was the natural sequence to that 
which we have been considering. It is so well known that 
its name suffices now, but it should be recognized as the one 
perfect outcome of the original motive of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood by its representative and typical member. 

It is replete with the mystical mood which then ruled the 
l^nter's mind; that mood chose what may be called virginal 
white and its harmonies as its aptest coloration, and the 
inten^ light of morning sufficed for its tonality. It was 
e^bited at the Portland Gallery in 1850. After these 
pictures were finished, the outside world saw no more of 
Rossetti as a painter until it had prepared itself to see 
modem art from a higher plane before. 

In December 1850 there appeared the first number of 
The Germ, a magazine in which Rossetti had a leading 
place as the poet in verse and prose. The influence of 
Brow^ upon Rossetti was more potent in The Germ 
in that splendid romance in water-colours called “ The 
Laboratory,” where a court lady of the aTicieTb rigime visits 
an old poison-monger to obtain from him a fatal potion 
for ^ rival in love. This wonderful gem of colour 
glowmg m lurid and wicked passion and voluptuous 
su^^tion, n^ked the opening of the artist's second 


period; but this piece of pictorial moralizing (the analogue 
of the poet’s own “Jenny ”), vigorous and intensely pathetic 
^ it is, was never really finished by its author, being, 
indeed, far remote from Rossetti's inner self, which was 
rather over-scornful of didactic art, and thoroughly 
indisposed towards attempts to ameliorate anybody's 
condition by means of pictures. Nor did tho stringency 
of naturalistic painting suit his mood or his experience. 
Nevertheless, what is his in the existing pictm^e remains a 
masterpiece of poetry with exquisitely finished 2)arts. 

Passing a few fine but comjiaratively uninq)ortant draw- 
ings, such as “Lancelot and Guinevere at the Tomb of 
Arthur," “Lancelot looking at the Dead Lady of Shalott " 
“Mariana of the South,” “Sir Galahad,” “The Blue 
Closet,” and various works owing subjects to the Arthurian 
cycle of romances, we may note that tho artist illustrated 
by five cuts Poems by Alfred Temyson, on which Millaia 
and Mr Holman Hunt were also engaged, and wliicli was- 
published by Moxon in 1857. As in “Ecce Ancilla 
Domini ! ” we had virginal white and morning liglit em- 
ployed to strengthen the mystical signifioaiicc of the design, 
so in “Borgia" Venetian voluptuousness aiul sensuous 
splendours obtained, and in “Tho Ifino Closet” is a very 
potent and suggestive exercise intended to s}mil)oUze the 
association of colour with music. Tlio last is (me of the 
subtlest of the artist's “inventions,” and it shows how lie 
had developed upon “Borgia” an artistic .syni]>athy which 
IS but too likely to be “caviare to the general.” “The 
Wedding of St George” is not so lino; nor was “The 
Damsel of the Sangreal,” Rossetti's part in the luclcJoss 
decorations of the Oxford Union (1857-58); nor art^ 
“Guinevere and Sir Lancelot," “Galahad in tlu^ C;hap(»l '' 
aim other ib*thurian examples (juite worMiy of his art. 
‘Bocca Baciata," tho Ksuper-sonsuous ptn’trait of a woman* 
a work of wonderful fire, and the pictures on the puliiit 
at Llandaff Cathedral, marked the expiration of tbe secoml 
epoch in Rossetti's art and the biginning of a new the 
third, last and most powerful of ail Urn idiases of liin 
career. The iiicturo “Dr Jolmson at tho Alitro,” when 
‘pretty fools" ooiiHultod tho loxico^mphor ai«-nt 
Methodism, is a good oxaiujilo of his hmuour. 

In 1861 lloHsetti protlmjcd Huvynil lino .hwigiw for 
stained glass, and m the revivul of MtaiiUMl.gliuw iHunt- 
mg as an art ho had a hirgor hIuito than lias friMiuoiitly 
boon ascribed to him Tlw* YitMi/.ft/t.. : . ^ J 


other Brothers «« 

this iiermd (1862-Cd). At this tinm a striking and highly 

three oviJnts i„ UiJ 
c^rs of Paolo and was priKiuml; it !h a 

Thorn in nnm>.. 

cedented energy iit tho grtmi* of tlio lovaw emlimriiiff in 

fatal romance. Ihe coniiKtHitioii of tliia Kr«>m» witli tha 
' behind titeir flgim*, « ^ 

compiwtiTOly novel m ItosHotti’a practice. It« lurid 

"“I*®** the work excelled all 
produced. Tlio mnu* olwiicnta 

comMiitio!17 ‘Tl'T" “"f of colour, luid 

j ■ ^ eomWned witl» for loeator 

forwand ongnuility m “The Bride^” or ‘*T1» IkOo^" 

r«!f ^ "h®®* w a hfe-Hizo gnmp of jwwfrfully edounsd 
and diversely beautiful donuteb owiomnaiiviiiff 

thfitT'of’f*"* ‘hi hrillianw, a«i»li, 

the ehuniw of four lovely fw-oe, utid the wplendour of iu 


the artistic Millais and the other 

loi^^ during several years yet to come. 

produced the original, which is in 
of the^ons Hestema Rosa,” a gambling scene of 
and their mistresses in a tent by lamplight, wlule 
jgid dawn^thOTs force between the iJLa without 
lien came tom his hands “Borgia," which, like “The 
“ ■^ater-colours^ and, like “ Hestema Rosa,” 
IS a sardonic tr^edj. “ How they met Themselves ” came 
a legeod similar to lihat of the 
ppelganger, affirmed the forces the originality, and tiie 

Slf hf Twoflovers'^are walk- 

^ m a twihght wood, where they are confronted suddenly 
by their apparitions, portending death. The vear 1832 
produced “Giotto painting Dafte’s PorJ? Sd eawa 

with of painter’s mind and mood, da^ahed 

with a humour not often to be seen in him 

aS “Borgia ” and its successor 

“PoMd ^ womanhood in later pictures. 

I^ound, Rossetes sole contribution of the sort ^ch Mr 
Holman Hunt affected, was began somewhere aboufto 
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lighting, occupies a great place in the highest grade of 
modern art of all the world. It is likewise, so far as the 
qualities named are concerned, the crowning piece of 
Eossetti’s art, and stands for him much as the “ Sacred and 
Profane Love” of Titian represents that master. Very 
fine, indeed, but hardly so passionate and virile, is the 
“ Beata Beatrix,” now in the National Gallery of British 
Art with “Ecce Ancilla Domini ! ” which he produced 
thirteen years earlier. These works belong to a category 
of fine and quite original examples, all replete with similar 
technical qualities, poetry, and pathos. The group com- 
prises paintings by which Eossetti is best known, such as 
“Proserpina in Hades,” which is, on the whole, perhaps 
the most original, if not indeed the most poetical and 
powerful, of aU his output ; “ Sibylla Pahnifera ; ” “ Venus 
Verticordia ; ” “Lilith” (the better of the two versions is 
now referred to) ; “ Washing Hands ; ” “ Monna Vanna ; ” 
“II Eamoscello;” “Aurea Catena;” “La Pia;” “Eosa 
Triplex ; ” “ Veronica Veronese ; ” “ La Ghirlandata ; ” 
“Pandora;” “The Blessed Damosel;” and, last and 
largest, but not, perhaps, the greatest, of his paintings (a 
distinction for which the “ The Bride ” and “ Proserpina ” 
must contend), the famous “ Dante’s Dream,” now in the 
Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. Besides these, Eossetti 
produced a large number of toe things. Nearly the whole 
of them were exhibited by the Eoyal Academy and at the 
Burlington Pine Art Club in 1883, after their author’s death. 

Authobities. — "W. M. Rossetti. DarOe^ Gabriel Rossetti as 
DesigMT a/nd Writer, 1889 ; Ruskin, Rossetti, I^e-Ra^haelitism, 
1899, and other texts. — F. G. Stephens. D, G. Rossetti, ‘‘Port- 
folio” monograph, 1894. — H. C. Mailillieb,. J), G, Rossetti. 
1899 and 1901. — ^W. Shab.p. Damte Gabriel Rossetti : A Record 
<x/nd a Study. Macmillan, 1882. — T. Hall Caine. Recollections 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Elliot Stock, 1882.— -W. Allingham. 
Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to Willitum Allingham, ISS^'70. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1897.— See also “Vernon Lushington” in the 
Oxford omd Cambridge Magazine, 1866. (p. g. S.) 

RoSSla,ndf the most important city (incorporated 
in 1897) of the Kootenay district of British Columbia, 
the centre of a rich mining district. Some of the best 
known mines of British Columbia are in the neighbourhood 
of Eossland, which has been connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Eailway, as well as with systems belon^ng to 
United States companies. It is distant a few miles by 
railway from Trail, on the banks of the Columbia, where 
an extensive smelting plant is in operation. Population 
(1901), 6159. 

RoSSlaUy a town of Germany, duchy of Anhalt, on 
the right bank of the Elbe, by rail 3 miles north of Dessau 
and 35 south-east of Magdeburg. It has two castles, a 
good ciiurch, and produces macMnery, paper, sealing-wax, 
wire goods, sugar, bricks, and chemicals, and has some 
boat-building. Population (1885), 6567 ; (1900), 10,061. 

Rostock, a seaport town of Germany, grand-duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on the Warnow, 8 miles above 
its entrance into the Baltic, and 46 miles by rail south- 
west of Stralsund. An assembly hall of the estates of 
Mecklenburg was built in the Gothic style in 1889—93. 
Other buildings, &c., include the theatre (1895) and the 
provincial lunatic asylum (1896), the latter on the right 
bank of the river. In 1900 the university was attend^ 
by 495 students and had 55 professors ; its library numbers 
some 175,000 volumes. Amongst the public institutions 
are the zoological, geological-mineralogical, commercial, and 
several medical institutes, the municipal picture gallery, a 
collection of municipal antiquities, a theological seminary; 
an astronomical observatory, an agricultural experimental 
station, a seamen’s school, and a botanical garden. Eostock 
is the chief commercial town of Mecklenburg, and owns a 
considerable fleet — 49 vessels of 30,170 tons in 1900. In 
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1898 its port was cleared by 1743 vessels of 342,900 tons. 
Vessels drawing 16 feet are able to get up to the wharves. 
It is also a place of some industry. For a German town 
it enjoys a large share of autonomous government. Popu- 
lation (1885), 39,356; (1900), 54,713. 

ROStOV-on-the-Dorii a seaport of Eussia, in 
the province of the Cossacks of the Don, 40 miles from 
the Sea of Azov. Its population has grown rapidly, and 
in 1897 numbered 119,889, exclusive of the suburbs; if 
these, which already form part of the town and comprise 
Nakhichevan (29,312), be included, the population is well 
over 150,000, a figure which is still further swollen in 
the summer by the influx of about 60,000 men, who 
tod work in connexion with the shipment of grain for 
export. Owing to its very advantageous situation, on the 
navigable river Don and at the junction of three railways 
radiating to north-western Eussia, the Caucasus, and the 
Volga, Eostov has become the chief seaport of south- 
eastern Eussia, being second in importance on the Black 
Sea only to Odessa. It has immense storehouses for all 
sorts of goods shipped to the Caucasus and to the Don 
province, and is the chief centre for the supply of agricul- 
tural machinery to all the prairie provinces of south- 
eastern Eussia. Its foreign exports, which were valued at 
41,000,000 roubles in 1882, were only 37,000,000 roubles 
in 1895; but on an average -35,000,000 roubles worth of 
wheat and 10,000,000 roubles worth of rye are exported 
annually, besides considerable quantities of flax, vegetable 
oils, raw wool, and caviare. The imports are insignificant. 
There are now a shipbuilding yard, two large tobacco 
factories, iron works, machinery works, distilleries, soap 
works, timber mills, bell foundries, paper mills, and rope 
works. Eostov is Ihe chief centre of steam flour mills for 
south-eastern Eussia and the Caucasus. The aggregate 
returns from all industrial establishments exceed £2,000,000 
per annum. In 1897 the port was visited by 2840 ships 
of about 450,000 tons. The town is well built, and has 
about sixty schools, gymnasia, navigation schools, technical 
schools, &c., the city contributing freely to education. It 
has also a good municipal library, two theatres, two news- 
papers, and extensive systems of telephones and electric 
tramways. 

Rostov Velikiy, a district town of Eussia, iu the 
government and 34 miles by rail south-west of the town 
of Yaroslav, near Lake Eostov or Nero. It has a gym- 
nasium for girls and a school of art, and there are twenty- 
one factories (cotton and linen mills), employing about 1000 
workmen and showing yearly returns of 1,000,000 roubles. 
Its great fair has lost its importance, but the town remams 
a centre for a variety of domestic trades: tailoring, the 
manufacture of leather, and the making of boots and small 
enamelled ikons; it is also a great centre for kitchen 
gardening and the export of pickled and dried vegetables. 
The restoration of the buildings of the large Kreml was 
begun in 1901. Its population in 1897 was 14,342. 

Rothenburgr ob der Tauber, a town (tf 
Bavaria, district of Middle Franconia, 49 miles by rail 
west by south of Nuremberg. It presents a characteristic- 
ally mediaeval appearance, with walls pierced by pictur- 
esque old gates. Amongst the more interesting buildings 
are the town-hall (1578 and earlier), hospital (1570-76), 
Topler Castle, the church of St James (1373-1471, restored 
in 1851), with three carved altar-pieces of the 15th century, 
and St Wolfgang’s church (1473-83). It also possesses a 
technical school, interesting archives, and manufacture of 
toys, agricultural machinery and implements, brewing, 
dyeing, &c. Eothenburg, which is first mentioned in 
942, was a free imperial city from 1172 to 1803. In 
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the Thirty Teaxs’ War it suffered severely. Population 
(1885), 6826 ; (1900), 7923. 

Rotherha.m. a municipal borough and market 
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by rail The manufacture of raUway waggons is now an 
important industry. Population of municipal borough 
(1891), 42,061; (1901), 54,348. 

Rothesayr a royal burgh and the chief town of the 
county and island of Bute, Scotland, on a fine ^ay, 40 
miles west by north of Glasgow. Pishing has left the 
port, which is almost exclusively given up to the Clyde 
passenger and tourist traffic. Modem buildings are a 
hydropathic (rebuilt after fire), a second institute (1885), 
and a new post office ; there are also a Koman Catholic 
orphanage and an academy. Population (1891), 9108 ; 
(1901), 9323, 

Rotten burfify a town and episcopal see of Wurtem- 
berg, Germany, on the left bank of the Neckar, which 
is crossed by two bridges connecting the town with 
the suburb of Ehingen, 7 miles by rail south-west of 
Tubingen. It is the see of the Boman Catholic bishop of 
the kingdom, and possesses the (Gothic) cathedral of St 
Martin, a former Jesuit monastery with a collection of 
Roman antiquities from Sumelocenna near hy, and an old 
castle now used as a prison. Tanning, machinery making, 
brewing, and the growing of hops are carried on. Popula- 
tion (1900), 7027. 


Rot’tertJsmif the first commercial and the second 
largest cily of the Netherlands, extended by the incorpora- 
tion in 1886 of Delfshaven and in 1895 of Charlois and 
Trrfl.1iTi£ r flnj in the province of South Holland, 14 J milea by 
rail south-east of The Hague. Among the institutions of 
Rotterdam are a large infirmary (Groot Ziekenhuis), a 
school of music, a natural science society, with rich 
collections, and three theatres. A new building was 
erected in the west of the city to accommodate the 
archives in 1899-1900. The new waterway between 
Rotterdam and the North Sea, only 15 feet deep in 1880, 
has since been deepened to 29^ feet. The new docks 
opened include Rynhaven, on the left bank of the Maas, 
Parkhaven, the first and second Katendrechthaven, and 
the Dokhaven. Nassauhaven, newly constructed, also on 
the left bank of the river, is connected hy railway with 
the large factories. Another dock, 143 acres in area, to 
cost iB750,000, was in 1902 in process of constmction. 
Between 1850 and 1897 the area of tlie docks increased 
from 96 to 309 acres, about two millions sterling having 
been spent on the building of docks in the final quarter of 
the 19th century. 


The folloTriog table shows the increase in the shipping of Rotter- 
dam from 1886 to 1900 : — 



Sailiog' 

Vessels. 

steam 

Vessels. 

Total Tonnage 
of Sailing and 
Steam Vessels. 

Percentage of 
all Outgmng 
Vessels from 
Holland leaving 
Botterdam. 

1886 

1900 

43 

84 

60 

101 

99,018 

468,968 

45 

03-1 


Touaa^e of 
Exports from 
Botterdam. 

Shipping on tho New Waterway. 

Number of 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1885 . 

1900 . 

about 2,000,000 
22,623,000 

8,177 

16,202 

4,382,100 

30,840,000 
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Accordinc to the report of the Rotterdam Chamber of Com- 
merce, the shipping of Rotterdam with a draught of from 24 to 
26i feet to tlie exclusion of smaller vessels and lishing-smacks, 
numbered in 1899, 6890 vessels of 9,770,229 tons. ^Rotterdam’s 
share in the Rhine traffic has increased from 1,/ 06, 58 7 tons 
in 1883 to 6,494,375 tons in 1898. Of the total imports into 
Holland more tlian 40 per cent, have in rccont years entered 
by way’ of Rotterdam, and of the total imports into Holland 
of grain, ores, margarine, petroleum, and oils, 50 to 80 per cent, 
land at Rotterdam. Of the total imports into the kiiigtlom 
of coffee, tobacco, lice, sugar, and seeds, Rotterdam n^csoives. 
respectively 49, 39, 26, 24, and 37 per (umt. There ans sc^parate 
whWs, with six tanka, for the imports of petroleum Irom Amerie.ji, 
and Russia. Of the total imports into Holland in 1898, (‘.sLiniattid 
at 8,486,000 cwt., those entering by way of Rotte.rclam anunmti'd 
to 5,952,000 cwt. Besides the river ({Oinmeree with (lerinany, 
Rotterdam trades principally with the DuttOi eidonies of the East 
and West Indies, Kow York, La Plata, and the- east an<l W(‘si 
coast of Africa. Shipbuilding yards, oxb'udiiig ahmg the. Mans t(^ 
o-reat distances above and below Rotterdam, build iron sti^amera 
and large ships, also for foreign eoimtrifw. The poiiiilutiou, 
169,477 in 1884, numbered 332,185 in 1900. 

See Pbuin. Be oudstc Oorkondmi hdreffemU Jtoitn'rfavu-- 
SoHETTFER and Obreen. jRoUcrdainitche II tutor 1869-78. 
— De Bar. Rotterdam van Tlidstlirift vtm hef 

AardHjkskwidig Qenootsctia^t, iv. 22. 

Rottweil, a town of Wurtcuiberg, (iennany, above 
the river Neckar, 46 miles by rail soubli-wost of T(il>ingt‘n. 
It is still in part surrounded by wallH. U possossos a fine 
church of the Holy Cross (1364-1473), a collctdiou of 
mediaeval wood-carvings, Roman anti(|uilios, a salt miiu^ 
and brine springs. Population (1^85), 0052; (1900), 
7970. 

RoubSiiX|an induMtnal town in the nortb of Prainav 
situated 6 miles north-east of Lille, and only 1 milt* ium 
the Belgian frontier, on tho ll.onl>ai.v canal wliich (anmects 
the Deule with the Kcluddt in IU>lgiuin. Its population 
has risen ftom 91,000 in 1H81 to 121,600 in^ 1901. 
With the adjoining comiutmes of To^lrcoinJL^ (VtMX, and 
Watrolos the coinljiruMl population is 250,000. 1'lic 
woollen industry is the chief busitiesw of llonbaix. In 
1898 there wore 8 wool -combing works wit h 750 comldng 
macliines; 44 Hpinning mills (28 for combed or carded 
wool, 15 for cott<m, I for lloas 8llk); 129 weaving 
establishmentH (26 for cloth, 18 for woollen goods, 9 for 
velvet, 8 for npliolstcry, 2 for black got « Is, 1 for linen 
thread, 65 for novel tie..s atid iniHctdlamsum gtitnl.-^). In 
1897 Roubaix contaiiu'd 3i) tlyewtjrks and 17 establijih 
ments for finirfung atwl dressing, Mtsduudea! work prevails 
in tho town, as shown by th(» fact that ther** art* 20, <)()(> 
Rteam looms and only 5000 hand l«»om.s. Pour htmdrtsl 
firms act as commission agitats for tiui stile of niw ntaUTial 
and tho other rccpuHit<‘s for Tim statioik of the 

Northern Railway at iloubiix, where the xuerehandist; 
arriying by goods train in 1887 lumamted to 4-bH,35(> 
tons, in 1898 ro<4eived 952,016 Urns, On tho mnal tint 
transport tonnage has also risem, and fnnn 491,(551 
tons (English) in 1887 rutushed r>j>5,322 ton.H in 1H98. 
The trade of tho port consistH prhic'ipatly of building 
materials, agricultumi prr.>duce, and A niodtirn In- 

dustry is tl^t of tomato and gra])e growing, umler glass, 
for tho winter market. To maintain the high shiiiihml of 
artistic taste which has made the irulostry uf Umitmix a 
success, schools have been multiplk*<l, and by tht* co* 
operation of tho town and the WtaUt the National Hclnsil 
of Industrial Arts has inmi founded. This is ii anmll 
universiiy of artj cminwrtv, and industry, tlie twenty-twtt 
courses of which include all tlie branches of knowteilgi^ 
useful in any of those pursuits. Thmtk is also a sissnal 
establishment (durmu Ue for dfdcnuining 

the nature and weight of silk, wool, and cotton. TW 
cJbiicf streets, limjd with elegant buildings^ mitrast in their 
luxury with the poverty of the sordid v^»u-khig clu'^s 
qiuirters. Tins town, a third of the isquilalion (*f which 
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is Belgian, is a centre of socialism and collectivism. The 
number of public-houses is exceedingly high in proportion 
to the inhabitants — one for every 60 persons or for every 
15 adult males. 

Roueriy chief town of the department of Seine- 
Inferieure, 84 miles from Paris by rail. It is now only the 
eleventh town of Prance in respect of population, after 
having occupied the fifth rank. 

Its port on the Seine has grown in importance, but industry in 
general has made no progress. The port is accessible to ships of 
about 5000 tons, which can come up to it on a single tide. The 
hassin TJiaritwie is lined with quays and continuous wharves for a 
length of about mile on both the right and left banks of the 
river. Its platforms cover 42 acres on the north and 33 acres on 
the south. Those of the hctssin auos hois (wood dock) cover 30 
acres, and there are 11 wharves of a total length of 315^6 feet. i 
The petroleum dock has 8 wharves, with a length of 2362 feet. ' 
The total available length of these docks in which ships can lie 
and discharge is 4 miles, and the total platform area round the 
docks is 111 acres. Railway lines run across the quays and connect 
them with the stations of Martainville on the north and of Orleans 
and St Sever on the south. Subterranean canalization conveys the 
etroloum direct from its special dock to the refineries. The river 
ock covers 28 acres. The maritime port has a repairing dock 
for vessels 312 feet long and of 1800 tons. Its quays are lighted 
by electricity or gas. Formerly the Seine at Rouen was crossed 
only by the stone bridge of Corneille and by a suspension bridge, 
the middle portion of which opened to permit the passage of ships. 
The latter has been replaced by the Boieldien bridge, the first steel 
bridge built in France, costing £140,000, and inaugurated in 1888. 
A slung moving bridge has a height of not less than 197 feet, and 
connect the banks of the Seine. Steam ferry boats also place the 
shores in communication. In 1899, 2604 vessels of 1,145,921 tons 
entered and 2637 of 1,149,382 tons cleared, showing a progression 
corresponding to the improvement in the channel of the Seine. 
The value of the exports amounted to £2,144,000, and that of the 
imports to £8,364,000. In 1898 the river dock was entered and 
cleared by 10,437 ships of 2,072,442 tons. The principal imports 
of Rouen are cereals (165,000 tons in 1899), wine (191,000 tons), 
petroleum, wood (254, 600 tons), and wood pulp (39,900 tons). The 
exports are sugar, plaster, sand, and pyrites. On 31st December 
1899 there were 176 ships of 36,669 tons attached to the port, at 
which 16 French and 10 foreign shipiung companies call regularly. 
The cotton industry, which made the fortune of Rouen, and 
reached its highest prosperity in the middle of the 19th century, 
is in a depressed state. In 1896 only 1,223,442 spindles were 
working in the whole department of Seine-Inf4rieiire, and the 
decline continued till the end of 1898. Subsequently, however, 
the situation somewhat improved. In 1883 there were 48 power- 
loom weaving mills in the department, 29 of which were in Rouen, 
employing 14, 000 power-looms and 10,000 hand-looms. The latter 
are decreasing. In 1890 there were only 3700 hand-looms in the 
whole department. Neither has cotton-printing made progress. 
Rouen enjoys protective tariffs in Indo-Ohina and Madagascar. In 
1895, through an Indo-Ohina syndicate, 1196 tons of white cotton 
goods, bleached and unbleached, and nearly 600 tons of coloured 
and printed goods were exported. Flax, hemp, and jute are spun 
in the neighbourhood, and there is a flourishing manufacture of 
braces. That of printed calico declines. In 1897, 14 firms each 
turned out 560,000 pieces of 1083 yards length each; 300,000 
pieces were made in the homes of the workers. These products 
are sent to Algeria, Madagascar, &c. Dyeing progresses, 12,000 
tons of cotton being dyed annually, but the bleaching and finish- 
ing industries are depressed ; the manufacture of carding combs 
is, on the other hiand, rising. Rouen is an important centre of 
cbemical industries, producing various acids, salts of tin, lead, 
zinc, cobalt, and nickel. One company alone employs 800 work- 
men, and produces 160,000 tons of products. There are Wo im- 
portant soap-works. The clothing industry, the manufacture of 
machine-made boots, which increases rapidly, and the hat industry 
deserve notice. The manufacture of machinery declines. There 
are only two important workshops making steam motors, boilers, 
and various machinery, and five factories for heavy copper ware 
and safety fittings for boilers. Much grain is distilled at Rouen, 
mainly maize and rice. The petroleum industry is considerable, 
engaging four mills, each able to produce annually from 50,000 to 
60,000 tons of raw and 40,000 to 50,000 tons of refined petroleum. 
In 1899 Rouen imported 115,000 tons of raw petroleum from 
Russia and the United States. A celluloid factory has also some 
importance. Rouen is being improved by the gradual restoration 
of the grand fagade of its cathedral. Monuments of recent erection 
include one to Jeanne d’Arc. The population in 1896 was 106,825, 
and in 1901, 115,914. 
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Rouher, Eugr&ne (1814-1884), Frencli states- 
man, was bom at Riom, in the Puy de D6me, 30th 
November 1814. He was educated at the lyc4e of his 
native town, and having taken his law degree at Paris in 
1835, began to practise his profession at Riom. At this 
stage in his career he was a Liberal, but greatly to the 
astonishment of both friends and enemies, in 1846 he 
stood in the Conservative interest for Riom, with the 
support of the Guizot ministry. Though unsuccessful, 
he again championed the Conservative cause at the 
general election of 1848, and was returned to the 
Constituent Assembly for the Puy de D6me. Re-elected 
to the Legislative Chamber in 1849, to the great surprise 
of the political world he became prime minister of 
the Prince President, with the title of Minister of Justice 
and Keeper of the Seals. Cautious and subservient, 
he was entrusted by Napoleon with the drawing up 
of the new Constitution after the Coup d^iltat of 2nd 
December 1851 had laid France prostrate at his feet. 

I But as it required a more daring nature than that of 
the provincial barrister to carry the drastic scheme into 
effect, the cabinet was reconstructed under Marshal St 
Amaud, Rouher remaining out of office. When Louis 
Napoleon became emperor of the French in 1852, Rouher 
had his reward. He re-entered the Imperial service as 
vice-president of the Council of State. The emperor 
likewise presented him with ^640, 000 and the estate of 
Cirey. In 1855 he became minister of commerce 
and public works. In this capacity he provided the 
emperor and Baron Haussmann with enormous sums of 
money for the rebuilding and embellishment of Paris, and 
for various undertakings in the provinces. To Rouher 
was also intrusted the important task of preparing the 
treaty of commerce with England, a work involving great 
and detailed labour. In 1860 the treaty was carried 
through, and some time afterwards its French sponsor 
visited England, where he was much fited. Though pliant 
towards the emperor, Rouher was not popular with his 
mini sterial colleagues, towards whom he assumed a 
haughty attitude. In 1863 he was appointed minister of 
state, and as such was spokesman of the Government in 
the Corps L4gislatif. Though no orator, he was now the 
most ptominent statesman, as well as the most powerful 
minister, of the Second French Empire. But with men 
like Thiers, Berryer, and Jules Favre arrayed against him, 
he could only carry out the Imperial policy by a frequent use 
of the cl6i/wre^ although the Government had an enormous 
majority in the Chamber. After a constitutional contest 
in the Chamber prolonged over several years, the emperor 
was convinced in 1869 that reforms must he granted. A 
manifesto was accordingly issued restoring parliamentary 
institutions, and M. Emile OUivier was placed at the head 
of a Liberal cabinet in order to carry them out. Rouher, 
however, was the moving force heMnd the cabinet, and 
in January 1870 he was appointed president of the 
Senate. After the fall of- ihe empire, Rouher fled to 
England. The rest of his life was spent as the representa- 
tive of the fallen empire in France, and the faithful and 
untiring agent there of the Imperial family. A constituency 
in Corsica, which had always been faithful to the 
Bonapartes, returned him as deputy to the National 
Assembly in February 1872. From that period until the 
death of the Prince Imperial in 1879 he carried on a 
ceaseless Bonapartist propaganda, and his house in Paris 
was used as the headquarters of the party. In 1876 he 
delivered a violent speech against the Republic at Ajaccio. 
His prosecution was mooted, but the Government finally 
contented itself with dismissing the mayor of Ajaccio 
from office. The untoward death of the Prince Imperial 
was a calamity from which Bouher never recovered, and 
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roulette — ROUSSEAU 


in the summer of 1883 he was stricken with paral^is 
and lost his reason. His death occurred at Cuey on 3rd 
February 1894. 

Roulette.— Boulette is one of the most ingenious 
games ever devised, for the reason that temptation to 
continue assails the player from so many direction ^d m 
SO many ways ; rick successes are sometimes attained, and 
very frequently only just missed, whilst all the time there 
is a steady, infallible, and undeviating bias against the 
player in favour of the bank. It is solely a game of 
chance, a fact strenuously contradicted by half-informed 
students, for so-called “systems” are innumerable, and 
some of them for a greater or a longer period often appear 
to give the player an advantage. There is no possible 
system, however, which will assure success in the long 
run, and it is herein that the ingenuity of the game con- 
sists. Every systematic method of play must depend 
upon increased stakes to retrieve past losses ; and though 
a player with an unlimited capital might be practically 
certain to achieve hia end in the course of time, the cir- 
cumstance of there always being a maximum renders the 
bank invincible. The roulette table, covered with a green 
cloth, is made up of precisely corresponding halves, a 
circular space let into the middle holding the wheel, on 
cither side of which the cloth is marked out as in the 
accompanying illustration. The wheel is divided into 
thirty - seven com- 
X^artments, marked 
alternately black 
and red, numbered 
from one to thirty- 
six, the thirty- 
seventh being zero. 

Pair indicates even 
numbers, impair 
odd numbers; 
manque indudes 
the numbers from 1 
to 18 ; passe^ from 
19 to 36. The 
methods of staking 
are innumerable. 

Pouge^ noWy pair^ 
mypoA/r^ mamque^ 
and passe are even 
chances ; i.e., a 

stake ‘ put upon 
any of them — ^five 
francs being the 
minimum at rou- 
lette — ^is paid in 
corresponding coin 
should the player 
win, the exception 
being when the 
little ball which is 
spun round the 
wheel falls into 
zero, in which case 
the even money chances are put “ in prison ” ; that is to 
say, laid aside i/n the place shown m the ^ngn (the thick 
vertical line in the spaces marked passe^ pcm^ 
ympad/r and the black and red diamonds) until another 
spin, when if the bank wins they are lost, if the player 
TOns he is allowed to retrieve his money. The maximum 
in the case of these chances is 6000 francs. Any one who 
desires to play en plein puts his stake on one of the thirty- 
seven numbers. If the ball falls into the corresi)onding 
number on the cylinder, the stake is paid thirty-five 



times; and as there are thirty-seven numbers on the 
board, with the advantage already described of imprison- 
ing the even money chances when zero comes up, it 
will be seen that there is a steady percentage in favour 
of the tables and consequently against the player. The 
TYiflyimn-m stake allowed en plein is 1 80 francs. The next 
most rlflring Selection is a cheval^ when the stake is jdaced 
on the line separating any two numbers, ^ and if either of 
them wins the player is paid seventeen times, the highest 
stake permissible being 360 francs. TransvcvsatG plmie 
covers any three numbers in a line, the coin or note being 
placed on the line dividing either of the numbers from the 
neighbouring even money chance, as for instance between 
4 and passe^ or 6 and manque. A tramvcvmh simple trovers 
six numbers, as for example whore the line betwi^eii 4 and 7 
joins passe, or between 6 and 9 joins nuim/iWj; and if either 
of these numbers wins, five times the vahie of tlio sbiko is 
paid, the TnaYiTmiTn hero being lilOO fraucjs. Jin cam! 
includes four numbers, the coin being i)lafed, for instaiUH!), 
on the cross between 1, 2, 4, 5, or 2S, 20, 31, 32 ; (‘.ight 
times the value of the stiiko is paid, and maximum is 
760 francs. It will be scon from the board that the dozens 
and the columns are also indicat(i<l, llu^ first dozen, of 
course including 1 to 12. Ju iMioh of the <*ohunns are 
twelve numbers in different ordc'.r, A stake ]>la(H‘d <>n 
either a dozen or a column is X)aid twi<u*, its vahw^, the 
maximum here being 3000 francs. A stakts very aist'iintly 
Xfiayed is called the (pmtre pmnivn, whieh inebides zero, 
1, 2, and 3, the stake being i)laced on tla^ line, where zero 
and 1 join passe, or where zero and 3 join mttnque. If 
either of these four numbers, ineluditigzta’o, wins, the. stake 
is i)aid eight times; ami four times (‘ight Ixang tliirly- 
two, there is a greater advantages to tins table tluiu wlu‘U 
it loses 671 plein or on cortaiii <»tl«‘r eliant'iss. Z(‘ro <‘an also 
be played in combination witli any oius (»r two of its neigh- 
bours; if with one of them the stake is paid stsvenUnm 
times, if with two of them e-ksvtm tinuss, A m'otijiier sits 
on either side of the wheel ; then*, is also om* at (»a(‘h <*n(l 
of the table, thoir business being t(> assist tlu^ players in 
staking and recovering tlwnr winnings, Ih*hind eat‘h of 
the former x)air an otlicial on a high (*hair .aipcrviscs th« 
table. The crouxuer wlxosti duty it is to spin the vvlnsd 
waits for a time till stakes have lieen madt\ and tl«‘n, 
exclaiming, ** Messieurs, faittw votn» jeu I” sets tlie eylindt^r 
in motion, throwing the ball in tlu' diiiiftion eontniry to 
that in which the whet'l rt^volvt^s. When it is mmx that 
the ball will soon fall at rest in one of the mmjsiri- 
monts of the cylinder the croupier givcfs the “ iUeii 

ne va plus,” after wliieli no stakes cum Isj phunul. When 
the ball finally rests in the (?om|»iirfiaent, tlie croupier 
armounces the number and th(j oven moiu*y chtmees that 
win, as for instance rougt^, impair^ and nmtnfttc. Ho and 
his fellows then procml to gather in with a mko nil the 
money that has been lost, after which the winnings are 
paid and the game i>roceedH, (a. k* t. w.) 

Roumanian See Uumania* 

RouMeau, l^lorre Etlonno Theodore 

(1812-1867), French iJointer, ones of the artists of Utiridzon* 
in many wayi the strongest of the gmuii, and a lafitiaca{s» 
painter who devoted hinifnelf In lik prlnio idincist entirely to 
I>ietures of the Forest of Fontahiohlmti, H« was m only 
son, and was bom in Paris rm Ifttlx April 1K12, of a 
bourgeois family which iiwduded onw or two artbta At 
first ho received a buMiiMt^,s training, bnl v( -ry soon dirtplaycd 
a sixjcial aptitude for painting. Althougi* hU fatht,T rtv 
gretted the decishm at first, ho Npisnlily nstoucilotl 

to his son leaving hu.simHs, and thronghtml llw* arti it^s 
career (for he survivesd hU fum; Wiu-t nn ardent .;yiii{»athi/(ur 
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■with him in all his conflicts with the Salon authorities. 
Theodore Kousseau shared to the full the difficulties of the 
romantic painters of 1830 in securing for their pictures a 
place in the annual Paris exhibition. The whole influence 
of the classically trained artists was against them, and not 
until 1848 was Rousseau adequately presented to the 
public. He had exhibited one or two unimportant works 
in the Salon of 1831 and 1834, but in 1836 his great 
work “ La Descents des Vaches ” was rejected by the vote 
of the classic painters; and from then until after the 
revolution of 1848 he was persistently refused. He was 
not without champions in the press, and under the title of 
“ le grand refuse ” he became known through the writings 
of Thor4, the trenchant critic who afterwards resided in 
England and wrote under the name of Burger. During 
these years of artistic exile Rousseau produced some of his 
flnest pictures ; “ The Chestnut Avenue,” “ The Marsh in 
the Landes” (now in the Louvre, see Plate), “Hoar- 
Prost” (now in America); and in 1851, after the re- 
organization of the Salon in 1848, he exhibited his 
masterpiece, “The Edge of the Eorest” (also in the 
Louvre), a picture similar in treatment to, but slightly 
varied in subject from, the composition called “ A Glade 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau,” in the Wallace collection 
at Hertford House. 

Up to this period Rousseau had lived only occasionally 
at Barbizon, but in 1848 he took up his residence in the 
forest village, and spent most of his remaining days in the 
vicinity. He was now at the height of his artistic power, 
and was able to obtain fair sums for his pictures (but only 
about one-tenth of their value thirty years after his death), 
and his chcle of admirers steadily increased. He was still 
ignored by the authorities, for while Diaz was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1851, Rousseau 
was left undecorated at this time, but was nominated 
shortly afterwards. 

At the Exposition Universelle of 1855, where all 
Rousseau’s rejected pictures of the previous twenty years 
were gathered together, his works were acknowledged to 
form one of the i^est of the many splendid groups there 
exhibited. But during his lifetime Rousseau never really 
conquered French taste, and after an unsuccessful sale of 
his works by auction in 1861, he seriously contemplated 
leaving Paris for Amsterdam or London, or even New 
York. Misfortune then overtook him : his wife, who had 
been a source of constant anxiety for years, became almost 
hopelessly insane; his aged father looked constantly to 
him for pecuniary assistance; his patrons were few in 
number. Moreover, while he was temporarily absent with 
his invalid wife, a youth living in his home (a friend of 
his family) committed suicide in his Barbizon cottage; 
when he visited the Alps in 1863, making sketches of 
Mont Blanc, he fell dangerously ill with inflammation of 
the lungs ; and when he returned to Barbizon he suflered 
from insomnia and became gradually weakened in strength. 
He was elected president of the fine art jury for the 
1867 Exposition. His extreme disappointment at being 
passed over in the distribution of the higher awards 
told seriously on his health, and in August he was seized 
with paralysis. He slightly recovered, but was again 
attacked several times during the autumn. Finally, in 
November, he began to sink, and he died, in the presence 
of his lifelong friend, J. F. Millet, on 22nd December 
1867. 

Rousseau’s other friend and neighbour, Jules Dupr4, 
himself an eminent landscape painter of Barbizon, relates 
the difficulty Rousseau experienced in knowing when his 
picture was finished, and how he, Dapr4, would sometimes 
take away from the studio some canvas on which Rousseau 
was labouring too long. Millet^ the peasant painter, for 
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whom Rousseau justly had the highest regard, was much 
with him during the last years of his life, and at his death 
Millet took charge of the insane wife, whose malady had 
so seriously harassed the artist. Rousseau was a very 
good friend to Diaz, teaching him how to paint trees, 
for up to a certain point in his career Diaz considered he 
could only paint figures. 

Rousseau’s pictures are always grave ia character, with 
an air of exquisite melancholy which is powerfully 
attractive to the lover of landscapes. They, are well 
finished when they profess to be completed pictures, but 
Rousseau spent so long a time in working up his subjects 
that his absolutely completed works are comparatively few 
in number. He left many canvases with parts of the 
picture realized in detail and with the remainder somewhat 
vague; and also a good number of sketches and water- 
colour drawings. His pen work in monochrome on paper 
is rare ; it is particularly searching in quality. 

There are a number of fine pictures by Rousseau in the 
Louvre, and the Wallace collection contains one of his 
most important Barbizon pictures. There is also an 
example in the lonides collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Authorities. — Alerbi) Sensiee. Souvenirs mr Th, Mous- 
seau, Paris, 1872. — E. Michel. Les Artistes CUebres: Tli. 
Rousseau. Paris, 1891. — J. W. Mollett. Rousseau cmd Diaz, 
London, 1890. — D. Croal Thomson. The BarUzm School of 
Painters: Th. Rmsseem. London, 1892. — Albert Wolfe. La 
CapUale de VArt: Th. Rousseau. Paris, 1886. — E. Chesneau. 
Pemtres Roniantiques : Th. Rousseau. Paris, 1880 . — Ph. Burtv. 
Maitres et Petit-Mattres : Th. Rousseau. Paris, 1877. 

(n. c. T.) 

.R0UXVille> See Oeaitge Rfveb Colony. 

Rovereto, or Roveeedo, one of the chief in- 
dustrial cities of South Tirol, and, after Trent, the prin- 
cipal seat of the Tirolese silk manufacture. Population 
(1890), 9030; (1900), 10,180, Italian and Catholic (about 
5 per cent. German). Leather and paper are manufactured, 
in addition to the staple silk industry, and there is a con- 
siderable trade in silk, sumac, corn, wine, hams, and 
sausages. 

RovIg^nOi a town on the Adriatic coast, in the 
Austrian province of Istria, of which it is the chief trading 
centre. Population (1890), 9662; (1900), 10,205, Italian 
and Catholic. It is the principal centre of the Austrian 
tunny and sardine fishery. The industries, in addition 
to shipbuilding and the preservation of fish, include the 
manufacture of tobacco, cement, macaroni and similar 
preparations, and flour. 

RovIg'Oi a town and episcopal see of Italy, Yenetia, 
capital of the province of Rovigo. It stands on the low 
ground between the lower Adige and the lower Po, 50 miles 
by rail south-west of Venice, and on the Adigetto canal. Its 
institutions include a 17th-century campanile, a technical 
‘school, a bronze equestrian monument (1894) to Garibaldi 
by Ferrari, and a monument (1881) of Victor Emmanuel 
by Monteverde. Population (1881), 10,800 ; (1899), about 
7500. 

ROVnO, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Volhynia, 150 miles by rail west-norih-west of Zhitomir, 
Population (1897), 24,905. It has several steam flour 
TYiilla and Crown provision factories, and carries on an 
active trade in com, cattle, and timber. Under the 
name of Rovensk it was one of the oldest towns of 
Volhynia, having been founded in the 13th centuiy. It 
became subsequently a dependency of Poland, and was an 
important centre of trade in the 16th century. Later on 

S. Vm. — 39 
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it was utterly ruined by tlie Cossacks and the Tatars, and 
was finally annexed to Russia. 

Rovnoy 05 a town of Russia, in the government of 
Kherson, on the Tashlyk river, 23 miles from Bobrinets. 
It was founded in 1785 by runaways from all parts of 
Russia, and has become a wealthy town, carrying on trade 
in agricultural produce and the manufacture of carriages. 
Its population in 1S97 was 24,905. 

ROVUni£li a considerable river in East Africa, 
forming during the greater part of its course the boundary 
between German and Portuguese territory. The lower 
Rovuma is formed by the junction in 38® 1' E. of two 
branches of nearly equal importance, the longer of which, 
the Lujenda, comes from the south-west, the other, which 
stiU bears the name Rovuma, from the west. Its source 
lies on an undulating plateau, 3000 feet high, immediately 
to the east of Lake Nyasa, in 10® 45' S., 35® 40' E-, the 
headstream flowing first due west before turning south 
and east. In its eastward course the Rovuma flows near 
the base of the escarpment of an arid sandstone plateau to 
the north, from which direction the streams, which have 
cut themselves deep channels in the plateau edge, have 
almost all short courses. On the opposite bank the Rovuma 
receives, besides the Lujenda, the Msinje and LuchuRngo, 
flowing in broad valleys running from south to north. 
The Lujenda rises in close proximity to Lake Chilwa or 
Shirwa, in the small Lake Chiuta (1700 feet), the swamps 
to the south of this being separated from Ohilwa only by a 
narrow wooded ridge. The stream which issues from Chiuta 
passes by a swampy valley into the narrow Lake Amaramba, 
from which the Lujenda finally issues as a stream 80 
yards wide. Lower down it varies greatly in width, 
containing in many parts long wooded islands which rise 
above the flood level, and are often inhabited. The river 
is fordable in many places in the dry season. At its 
mouth it is about a mile wide. The dower Rovuma, which 
is often half a mile wide but generally shallow, flows through 
a swampy valley flan k ed by plateau escarpments contain- 
ing several small backwaters of the river. The mouth, 
which lies in 10® 28' S., is entirely in German territory, the 
boundary near the coast being formed by the parallel of 
10® 40'. The length of the I^vuma is about 600 inilea. 

See Ttoc, February 1882, September 1884, December 

1886, April 1890 (map). 

Rowlnjfa — United Kvtigd^om. — The last twenty 
years of the 19th century witnessed a further decline 
in the sta^ndard of English professional sculling, but 
the period since 1880 has been one of remarkable 
prosperity in the amateur world. Efforts have been made 
not only in England but also in the British colonies, 
in the TJnit^ States of America, and in several countries 
on the continent of Europe, to keep amateur rowing pure 
and free from the taint of professionalism, and these 
efforts have on the whole met with considerable success. 
N'early all the minor regattas in England are now held 
under the rules of the Amateur Rowing Association, and 
even the stewards of Henley Regatta hold their regatta 
“in accordance with the rules of that body. The exact 

effect of the distinction is not obvious, but — such as it is it 

is probably due to the fact that should any difference of 
opinion arise between these bodies, the committee of the 
^ateur Rowing Association (founded in 1876) are hardly 
m a position to dictate to the stewards of Henley Regatta 
(founded in 1839). 

^ The Amateur Rovdng Association exists for the follow- 
ing objects; (1) To maintain the standard of amateur 
rowing as recognized by the Universities and principal 
boat clubs of the United ELogdom. (2) To promote Sie 


interests of boat-racing generally. It consists of clubs 
which adopt the following deflnition of an amateur, 
namely : — No person shall be considered an amateur oars- 
man, sculler, or coxswain (1) who has ever rowed or 
steered in any race for a stake, money, or entrance fee ; 
(2) who has ever knowingly rowed or steered with or 
against a professional for any prize; (3) who has ever 
taught, pursued, or assisted in the practice of athletic 
exercises of any kind for profit ; (4) who has over been 
employed in or about boats, or in manual labour, for 
money or wages; (5) who is or has been by trade or 
employment for wages a mechanic, artisan, or labourer, or 
engaged in any menial duty; (6) who is disqualified as 
an amateur in any other branch of sport. Any amateur 
club willing to bind itself to observe the rules of the 
association may become affiliated, subject to election by the 
committee, and all the amateur clubs of any importance 
in the United Kingdom are members. The government 
and management of the Amateur Rowing Association 
(or A.R.A., as it is usually designated) is vested in a 
committee of twenty-five, who liave power to affiliate 
clubs, appoint officers, make or alter rules, suspend, dis- 
qualify, and reinstate amateurs, and generally dotorminc 
all questions and disputes relating to boat-racing ‘which 
may be referred to them. The principal amateur regattas 
and boat-races have been held in accordance with the 
“Rules for Regattas” and “Laws of Boat-lhicing ” drawn 
up by this body. They are of the greatest assistance to 
the stewards or committees of small regattas, as the local 
officials might often be unwilling to inquire too closely 
into the amateur status of visiting crows, or to cnforije 
the laws of boat-racing too strictly, had they not bound 
themselves, when they accepted the ontranoe fees and 
offered prizes, to hold their regattas “ under the rules of 
the A.R.A.” 

Two important changes have boon made in the Henley 
Regatta course. Before 188G tlio races started at tlm 
uppr end of the Temple Island and finished at Henley 
Bridge. This course was practically stniight for three- 
quarters of the distance, but at the end there was a cjiirve 
which, in a close race, gave a distinct advantage tr> the 
boat which rowed from the Berkshire side. Tn 1886 a 
new course was instituted, stjirting at the lf>vv(ir end of 
the island and finishing at tlio upper end of the wall of 
Phyllis Court lawn. This course is of the saincs length as 
the old one, namely, 1 mile 650 yanls, ])ut, although it 
has two slight angles in favour of the Buckinghamshire 
station, ^ it is to all intents and purposes straight The 
course is marked out on either side by a line of i)iles 
driven into the river-bed. Between 1886 and 1899 some 
minor alterations wore made in the course. In 1888 it 
was narrowed to 120 foot, and in 1897 it was brought 
farther over to the Berkshiro side, in order to diminish the 
advantage given to the Buckinghamshire boat in a westerly 
wind by the shelter of the trees u|K)n that bank. Between 
1889 and 1899 the number of si)ectator8 continued to 
increase, and there were freq[U6nt instances of races being 
interfered with by craft which were forced out on to the 
course by the crush of boats; and consequently, in 1899, 
the regatta stewards rosolv^ to place floating t>ooxns 
tetween the piles along the greater portion of the Bucking- 
mmstoe side of the course, and along the last jjart of the 
Berkshire side ^ TWs proposal to l>oom off the course was 
very severely criticized, but the stewards had the ooursige . 
of their opinions, and carried it into effect. It proved to lio 
a great advantage not only to the comiKstitors, who thus? 
have a clear course, but also to the siHictJitorH, who are 
able to take their case and watch the rowing withrmt fear 
of being pushed out on to the courno during tlie j>r<r)greMH 
of the races. These and many other minor improvements 
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were instituted on the initiative and under the personal 
supervision of Mr Herbert T. Steward, for many years 
chairman of the managing committee of the regatta 
stewards, and it is not too much to say that the continued 
success of the meeting was to a great extent due to 
the enthusiastic and practical interest which he took in 
its welfare. 

Another noticeable modern feature of the Henley Hegatta 
has been the increase of foreign competition. Twice have 
the British colours been lowered in the Diamond Sculls. 
In 1892 these scuUs were won by Mr J. J. K Ooms, a 
Dutch sculler of considerable power and undoubted pace ; 
and in 1897 the winner was Mr E. H. Ten Eyck, the son 
of an American professional sculler. This oarsman sent 
in his entry again in 1898, but it^ was refused by the 
stewards. In the principal rowing events Englishmen 
have held their own. In 1895 a Canadian crew were 
beaten by two feet only for the Stewards’ Cup, but on few 
other occasions, if any, have the home crews been really 
hard pressed by any of the Canadian, American, French, 
Dutch, or German crews who have competed. A Dutch 
crew, the Nereus Boating Club (Amsterdam University), 
won the Thames Challenge Cup in 1895, but this is not 
considered a first-class event. In 1901 a very strong crew 
from the University of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., competed for 
the Grand Challenge Cup, and were beaten after a good 
race by Leander Club in the final heat. The former crew 
had practised together for nearly a year, while business 
and other engagements prevented the Leander men from 
getting a crew together till within a fortnight of the 
regatta. An outcry was raised in the newspapers against 
the unfairness of subjecting English crews, who with true 
amateur spirit treated rowing as a pastime, to competition 
with foreign crews who, although they obeyed the letter 
of the amateur definition, really made a business of their 
rowing. A motion was proposed at the October meeting 
of the Henley Stewards to exclude foreign crews from the 
regatta, but it was defeated by a large majority. On 
July 21, 22, and 23, 1902, a regatta for eights, organized 
by Lord O’Brien on the river Lee near Cork, Ireland, over 
a two-mile course, attained the character of an international 
meeting, by reason of the entry, at the instance of the 
German Emperor, of a strong Berlin eight. The final 
heat, in which this crew met Leander, afforded a fine 
exhibition of the different styles of British and Continental 
rowing • and the result, a victory for Leander by one and 
a quarter length clear, was in accordance with general anti- 
cipations, In order to allow the stewards to make proper 
inquiry into the amateur status and elegibility of foreign 
competitors, they have as a rule to make their entries prior 
to the 1st of April; but members of any club affiliated to 
the Union des Socidt^s FranQaises de Sports AthUtiques, 
or to the F<Jd4ration Beige des Soci4t^s d’Aviron, or of the 
Doutscher Under Verband, or of the Verbouden Heder- 
landsche Poeivereenigingen, may make their entries on or 
before the 1st of June. 

Speaking generally, the high standard of English rowing 
was well maintained during the closing period of the 
century. The ideal style aimed at is much the same as 
it was at the beginning of the 'eighties, and very few 
coaches would now find fault with the directions for 
rowing laid down in the ninth edition of this work. The 
doctrine that the extra length of reach given by the 
sliding seat is to be used in addition to the long hody- 
swing of fixed-seat rowing, and not in substitution for 
it, has long been preached by theorists, but it was not 
until some ten or fifteen years after the introduction of the 
sliding seat that oarsmen really learned to put it into 
practice. On a fixed seat the muscles of the legs do a 
certain amount of work, while the bulk of it falls on the 
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muscles of the back : the sliding seat allows the muscles 
of the legs to be used to the fullest extent ; and the primary 
object of a coach should be to get the correct combination 
of these two sets of muscles in every member of his crew. 
A man who has got over this difficulty and uses his slide 
and swing simultaneously from the moment that his blade 
enters the water until the moment that it leaves it is said 
to “ slide well,” and a crew which slides well but has 
many minor faults will in most cases travel faster than a 
crew which slides badly, even although the latter has got 
rid of nearly all the minor faults in style, and has the 
greater polish and more taking appearance of the two. 

The art of coaching has made a distinct advance, and 
those who superintend the training of crews apxjear to 
make a more minute study than they did formerly, not 
only of the faults of a crew, but also of the best methods 
of pointing out those faults to their pupils, and of assisting 
them to effect a remedy. There have been, of course, from 
the earhest days a few coaches who thoroughly understood 
this art — ^for it is an art — but it is in the instructions 
given to college crews at the Universities and to junior 
crews of the metropolitan clubs that this improvement is 
most noticeable, although it must be admitted that the 
latter class do not seem to have benefited very much by 
the advice they have received. The value of good coach- 
ing to a crew cannot be over-estimated, for even the best 
oarsmen are apt unconsciously to develop faults in style, 
which grow upon them unless they are at once eradicated. 

In 1901 Dr Warre, the headmaster of Eton, designed a 
boat for the Oxford crew, which was considerably shorter 
and broader than those generally used. She carried the 
crew for whom she was designed to victory, but she did 
not meet with universal approval. She was used again (in 
1902) by a crew for whom she was much too small. With 
this exception, there has not been any substantial change 
in the lines or construction of the hulls of racing-boats. 
Some of our best scullers set their faith on boats of a 
short and broad build, but it is doubtful if they will 
ever entirely supersede the long narrow craft which 
have been in vogue since keel-less boats were first 
introduced. Many new internal fittings have, however, 
appeared from time to time. Some of them have stayed, 
and others have vanished as suddenly as they ap^Deared. 
Sliding seats running upon “rollers” (small vulcanite 
wheels) have permanently superseded those which moved 
backwards and forwards upon oiled steel runners. Out- 
riggers are made of tubular steel, which is at once lighter 
and more rigid than the old-fashioned sohd metal. 
Swivel rpwlocks are sometimes used in pair-oars and four- 
oars, but they are considered unsuitable to eight-oared 
rowing, where the beginning of the stroke has to be firmly 
and smartly caught. 

The only universal change in the pattern of oars has 
been the introduction of Messrs Ayling’s patent button, by 
which the risk of breakage at that point has been reduced 
to a minimum. Formerly the leather button where the 
oar rests in the rowlock was attached by two long nails 
driven into the wood, and there were many instances of 
the oar giving way at that point under the strain of a 
race. The patent button is fixed by screws to a metal 
plate, which is placed fiush with the oar and kept in place 
by a tight covering of leather, and this covering is attached 
to the oar by two rows of small tacks, which do not pene- 
trate more than an eighth of an inch into the wood. Since 
these buttons have been in use there has been no instance 
of an oar being broken at the button by fair rowing in any 
of the more important races. 

The literature of rowing has been increased by three works which 
deal in detail with the ai^ of rowing, sculling, steering, and train- 
ing, the measurements of boats and oars, and the history of boat- 
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racing since the inception of the sport ; these are th® 

Souitig in the Isthmian Library senes, the Tolnme 0“ 

Piitalng in the Badminton Library renes publish^ by Messrs 
Longmans, Green, i Co., and Oxford Mowing, by theEerr. W. B. 
Sherwood. 


United States, — ^Rowing is one of the oldest of well- 
defined sports in America, having been taken up in the 
colleges about 1840. In 1852 the first race between Yale 
and Harvard was rowed at Lake Winipiseogee. For a 
time the races were rowed in all sorts of crafts and under 
all kinds of rig — ^four-oar, six-oar, eigh^oar, barges, lap 
streaks, &c. But after a while the universities settled 
down to six-oared shell racii^, and later to eight-oared. 
The National Rowing Association of American colleges 
was formed in 1872, and regattas were held at Springfield 
on the Connecticut river. Afterwards Saratoga offered 
greater inducements, and the lake there was adopted- In 
1875 thirteen colleges sent crews to the races at this 
meeting ; but the organization was apparently too bulky, 
and I the loss of Yale in 1876, and of Harvard in the 
following year, seemed to put an end to the interest, and 
the association fell to pieces. Since that time Harvard 
and Yale have conducted a series of annual races in eight- 
oared shells with coxswains, held for the most part on the 
Thames at New London, Connecticut; but in 1896 Yale 
sent her crew to the Henley Regatta in England, and 
in the following year Harvard, Yale, and Cornell rowed 
in a triangular race on the Hudson river at Poughkeepsie. 
In the years 1897 and 1898 Mr Rudolph C. Lehmann, 
the English oarsman and coach, took charge of the 
Harvard crews, which had for some years been consistently 
unsuccessful; and though the crews he coached were 
beaten, the system and traditions thus inculcated, together 
with other influences, regenerated Harvard boating. A 
beginning was made toward a renewal of the old general 
inter-coUegiate regatta by races upon the Hudson river near 
Poughkeepsie. In 1900 and 1901 the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Cornell, Columbia, Georgetown, 
and Syracuse furnished the largest and most exciting of 
the regattas thus far held there. While college rowing is 
the oldest form of well-organized boating in the United 
States, there has been considerable rowing, both profes- 
sional and amateur, outside the colleges. Single-scull 
racing was the most common professional event, but there 
was not always perfect confidence in the genuineness of 
the races. The National Amateur Association from time 
to time held the most satisfactory meetings, and did much 
to keep up the interest in amateur boating. American 
crews have occasionally competed abroad, mainly in Eng- 
land. Harvard- sent a crewin 1869 to row against Oxford 
on the Thames; Columbia in 1878, Cornell in 1881 and 
1895, Yale in 1896, and Pennsylvania in 1901 competed 
at Henley. Single scullers were also sent. Upon the 
occasion of the Centennial Exposition in 1876, English 
crews competed on the Schuylkill. Many attempts to 
anange for other English crews, especidly university 
crews, to visit America were unsuccessful (w. ca.) 

Rowland, Henry Augustus (1848-1901), 
American physicist, was bom at Honesdale, Pennyslvania, 
on 27th November 1848. Although from an early age he 
e^bited marked scientific tastes and spent all his spare 
time in electrical and chemical experiments, it was not 
until he was sixteen that he was allowed to abandon the 
classical studies which were so distasteful to him and devote 
himself to scientific and mechanical pursuits. Entering 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N.Y., Iw 
followed the usual engineering curriculum of the place 
and graduating in 1870, soon obtained an engagement on 
the Western New York Railway. But the work there was 
not to his liking, and after a short time he gave it up for 


an instructorship in natural science at Wooster College, 
Ohio, which in turn he resigned in order to return to 
Troy as assistant professor of physics. Finally, in 1876, 
he became the first occupant of the chair of physics at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, a position 
which he retained until his premature death on IGth April 
1901. Rowland was one of the most brilliant men of 
science that America has ijroduced, and must be assigned 
a high rank among the exjjerimental physicists of the 
19th century. It is curious that at first his merits w'ere 
not perceived in his own country, and his early work, 
treated there with indifference, first won adequate recogni- 
tion in the Eastern hemisphere. In America he was 
unable even to secure the publication of certain of his 
scientific papers ; but Clerk Maxwell, when they were sub- 
mitted for his consideration, at once saw their excellence, 
and had them printed in the Philosophical jl/(i</azine. So 
much impressed, indeed, were European physicists by his 
merits, that when the managers of the Johns Hopkins 
University asked advice in Europe as to whom they should 
make their professor of physics, he was ixfintcd oxit in all 
quarters as the best man for the i>ost, and was accordingly 
chosen. In the interval between liis election and tlio 
assumption of his duties at Baltimore, ho studied i>byHios 
under Helmholtz at Berlin, and carried out a well-known 
research on the effect of an electrically (diarg(‘.(l body in 
motion, showing it to give rise to a magnt'.tui lield. His 
conclusions were subsequently disinxted, but ho nuissured 
himself of their accuracy by a repetition of the oxiieri- 
ments only a short time before his death. As st>ou as 
he was settled at Baltimore, two important jm‘ces of 
work engaged liis attention. Oni^ was a rcxlctt^rmina- 
tion of the ohm. For this ho obtaimxl a valium whi(Ji 
was substantially different from that ascertained by the 
committee of the British Association appointcxl for the 
purpose, but ultiinately ho had the satishw^tion of siufing 
his own result accepted as the more corrtxd) of tin* two. 
The other was a now dotormination (►f tlut uuichanical 
equivalent of heat. In this he used Joule’s paddlo-whc^el 
method, though with many imjs-ovenu'nl-^, the whole 
apparatus being on a larger H(*ah^ ami tin* e\pi*nin(‘nls 
being conducted over a wider range of tenqK.^ratnre. lie 
obtained a result distinctly higher tlian Joulti’s fitial figure ; 
and in addition he made many valuable obsttryaiions on 
thermometrical questions and on the variation of the 
specific heat of water, which Jouhi hatl assiuntx] to l»e tlie 
same at all temiwraturos. In 1882, lK,‘foro the rhysical 
Society of London, ho gave a doscriptiou of the diffraction 
gratings with which his name is sjHscially aHH(>ciaU‘d, and 
which have been of enormous advantage to jistronoinioal 
8i>ectro8copy. Those gratings consist of i»iecoH of luettil 
or glass ruled by means of a diamond ixunt with a very 
large number of parallel linos, on the extrenue lunmnmy 
of which their efficiency doi>onds, hV)r tlufir pnsluction, 
therefore, dividixig engines of oxtiuordinary trueness aucl 
delicacy must be employed, and in tlui (^jnstrurtiou of 
such machines Rowland's enginrt‘ring Hkill bnmgUt him 
conspicuous success. Some otusotmt of the minute pre- 
cautions and refinements observed for the elimination of 
error to the greatest possible extent may found in tlie 
ninth edition of this Eiuyc.h)j);rflia in the article Houswh, 
which came from his iien, m also did UiFKiutTioN: 
GaATmas in vol. xxvii. In addition to making gratings, 
Rowland also used thorn, and the resultH r>f liis IaI>ours 
may be found in the elaborate Phot^jf/mpMe Map of 
the Iforrtuxi Sdot/ir Speetnm (1888) and the of 

Solar Wave-Len{/tks (1898), In the later years of his life 
he was engaged in develoiflng a system of multiplex 
telegraphy, an account of which is given in tlm article 
TBLBGEAray* (IL M* ».) 
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Roxburg'h, an inland border county of Scotland, is 
bounded on the E. and S.E. by Northumberland, on the 
S.E. by Cumberland, on the S.W. by Dumfries, on the W. 
by Selkirk, on the N.W. by Midlothian, and on the N.e! 
by Berwick. It occupies the greater part of the border 
line between England and Scotland. 

Area and Poimlation. — In 1891 the parishes of Ashkirk, Gala- 
shiels, and Selkirk, which were shared between Roxburgh and 
Selkirk shires, were placed wholly in Selkirk, and the Selkirk part 
of the parish of Mekose was transferred to the parish of Gala- 
shiels. Of parishes divided between Berwick and Roxburgh, 
Earlston and Mertoun were restricted to Berwick, part of Lauder 
was transferred to Roxburgh, and Roberton w’as placed wholly 
in Roxburgh. According to the official estimate, the area of 
the county is 428,627 acres, or nearly 670 square miles. The 
population was, in 1881, 53,442 ; in 1891, 63,741 ; in 1891 on the 
above area, 53,600, of whom 24,901 were males and 28,599 
females ; in 1901 it w-as 48,793, On the old area, taking land 
only (425,666 acres, or 665 T square miles), the number of persons 
to the square mile in 1901 was 73, and the number of acres to 
the person 8*7. In the registration county the population in- 
creased between 1881 and 1891 by 5 ‘9 per cent. Between 1881 
and 1891 the excess of births over deaths was 6936, and the 
increase of the resident population 312. The following table 
gives particulars of births, deaths, and marriages in 1880, 1890, 
and 1899 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Birtlis. 

Percentage of 
Illegitimate. 

1880 

838 

297 

1623 

11*0 

1890 

876 

246 

1343 

10*27 

1899 

773 

282 

1064 

9*9 


The following table gives the birth-rate, death-rate, and marriage- 
rate per thousand of the population for a series of years : — 



1880. 

1881-90. 

1890. 

1891-98. 

1899. 

Birth-rate . 

31*06 

28*42 

26*37 

22*19 

19*67 

Death-rate . 

16*04 

17*18 

16*65 

15*78 

14*42 

Marriage-rate 

5*68 

4*84 

4*64 

5*02 

5*26 


There were 174 Gaelic-speaking persons in the county in 1891, 
and 43 foreigners. Yaluation in 1889-90, £366,056 ; 1899-1900, 
£384,459. 

Administration.’— 'Tih.Q county returns a member to Parliament, 
and contains Hawick (17,303), one of the Border group of parlia- 
mentary burghs and a police burgh. Jedburgh (2222), the 
county town, is the only royal burgh, and Kelso (4006) is the 
only considerable police burgh. There are 30 civil parishes, 
with combination poorhouses at Hawick, Jedburgh, and Kelso ; 
and the lunatic asylum for Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk is at 
Bowden, near Melrose. The number of paupers and dependants 
in September 1899 was 963. Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk 
form a sheriffdom, and a resident sheriff-substitute sits at Jed- 
burgh and Hawick. 

Mucation. — Thirty -two school boards manage 63 schools, 
which had an average attendance of 7269 in 1898-99, while 6 
voluntary schools (1 Roman Catholic and 2 Episcopal) had 563. 
There are secondary schools at Hawick and Kelso, and JedWgh 
and Melrose public schools have secondary departments. The 
greater part of the ‘‘residue ” grant is spent in assisting teachers 
to attend science and technical classes at Edinburgh University 
and Hawick, and in subsidizing science and art and technical 
classes at Hawick, Kelso, and elsewhere. 

Affricultvff-e , — Oats are the principal corn crop, and the barley 
acreage is about two-fifths of that under oats. The percentage 
of cultivated area in 1898 was 41*9. There were 16,285 acres 
under wood in 1895, of which 757 had been planted since 1881, Of 
the 1241 holdings in 1895, the date of the last return, the aver- 
age size was 146 acres. The percentage under 5 acres was 21*76, 
between 5 and 50 acres 33*44, and over 50 acres 44*80. The 
number of fanns between 50 and 100 acres was 100, between 100 
and 300, 253, between 300 and 500, 102, and between 600 and 
1000, 85, while as many as 16, a proportion exceeded in Berwick- 
shire only, were over 1000 acres. The following table gives the 
principal acreages at intervals of five years from 1880 • 


Tear. 

Area under 
Crops. 

Com 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Perma- 

nent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1886 

181,822 

48,303 

27,428 

67,682 

60,846 

69 

1890 

186,728 

46,792 

27,183 

68,270 

63,379 

56 

1895 

180,962 

43,380 

26,312 

56,745 

66,408 

47 

1899 

182,837 

42,966 

24,379 

52,650 

62,236 

58 
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The following table gives particulars of the live stock during the 
same years : — 


Tear. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or 
Heifers in 
Milk or Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1885 

4396 

18,679 

5373 

494,152 

4174 

1890 

4394 

18,576 

6179 

617,629 

4286 

1895 

4462 

17,327 

4684 

610,227 

3938 

1899 

4300 

17,787 

4560 

632,989 

3260 


At the census of 1891, 4895 men and 1106 women were returned 
as being engaged in agriculture. 

Industries and Trade. — The county is the principal seat of the 
tweed and hosiery manufacture in the kingdom. The industries 
of Hawick and Jedburgh include also engineering, iron-founding, 
and dyeing, and fishing tackle is made on a considerable scale at 
Kelso. The salmon fishings on the Tweed are valuable. The in- 
dustrial population in 1891 numbered 8102 men and 4445 women, 
of whom 2385 men and 2623 women were connected with the 
manufacture of textiles. 

Authorities. — Sir George Douglas. History of the Border 
Counties. Edinburgh, 1899. — G. E. S. Elliot. The Border 
Elliots (private), 1898. — E. H. Groome. Short Border History. 
Kelso, 1887. — J. Lucas. Tetholm History of the Gypsies. Kelso, 
1882. — J. Russell. The Haigs of Bem^rsyde. Edinburgh, 1881. 
— J. A. Wade. History of St Many's Alley, Melrose. Edin- 
burgh, 1861. — J. Watson. Jedlwrgh Alley. Edinburgh, 1887. 
— Proceedings of the Soc. of Ardiq. of Scotlcmd . — R. S. Craig and 
A. Laing. Hawick Tradition of I6I4 . Hawick, 1898. — Trans, 
of Hawick Archasol. Soc. Hawick, 1869. — M. M. M. Scott. 
Albotsford. London, 1893. — Reports on the Natural History and 
Halits of the SalmoTioids in the Tweed. Edinburgh, 1867. — 
D. Hannav. Glimpses of the Land of Scott. London, 1887.— 
J. Robson. Border Battles <md Battlefields. Kelso, 1897 ; and 
other works by the same author. (-vy. -wa.) 

Roy ail I town, arrondissement of Marennes, depart- 
ment of Charente Inferieuxe, France, 37 miles in direct 
line, south of Rochelle, on branch line from Pons to 
Tremblade. A municipal casino was opened in 1895. 
A statue of Eugbne Pelletan (died 1884), a benefactor 
of the town, has been erected. Royan is the seat of a 
Protestant consistory. There is an active coasting trade. 
In 1900, 1064 vessels of 65,760 tons entered, and 1038 
of 65,064 tons cleared. Population (1891), 6241 ; (1896), 
6864 (comm.), 8258, 

R6zsa.he£^i a market-town of Hungary, in the 
county of Liptd, near the V4g, with 6879 inhabitants in 
1891. It has an upper gymnasium, textile manufactories, 
jiaper mill, saw miU, and other industrial establishments. 
Its commerce is brisk. Not far from Rdzsahegy lies 
Koritnicza, a popular bathing-place. Population (1901), 
8198. 

RuabOfli a parish, town, and railway station, Den- 
bighshire, North Wales, in the Eastern parliamentary 
division, near the Shropshire border, 5 miles south-west 
of Wreacham. In the neighbourhood there are collieries, 
engineering works, an iron foundry and chemical works, 
and an extensive industry in the manufacture of bricks, 
terra-cotta, encaustic and tesselated tiles, glazed bricks, 
and sanitary pipes. Population of civil parish (1901), 
3491. 

Rubinstein, Anton Grigrorowitz (1830- 
1894), Russian pianist, born at Wechwotynetz, in Podolia, 
of Jewish parentage, was the son of a pencil naanufacturer 
who migrated to Moscow. Besides his mother he had but 
one teanber, Alexander Yilloing, of whom he declared at 
the end of his own career that he had never met a better. 
In July 1839 Rubinstein appeared in the theatre of the 
Petrowski Park at Moscow, and was promptly acclaimed a 
genius ; and in the year following he went to Paris after 
. Villoing, and played with success before Liszt. For some 
timO after this Rubinstein travelled in Holland, Germany, 
and Scandinavia, and reached England in 1842, where 
on 20th May he made his first appearance at a Choral 
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Fund Concert -with, complete success. After a brief visit 
to Moscow in 1843, lie went with his family (mdudi^ 
Ms afterwards distinguished brother Nikolaus) to Berlin 
for purposes of the complete musical education wMch 
the parents had now determined to give their sons. 
Dehn was their master, and Mendelssohn, whom Eubin- 
stein had met previously in London, their best friend. 
The sudden death of Eubinstein necessitated the with- 
drawal of his wife and Nikolaus to Moscow, wMle Anton, 
on Dehn’s advice, went to Vienna to seek a livelihood. 
Hence, after more hard study for nearly two years, he went 
with the flautist Heindl, and later alone, on a concert tour 
in Hungary; and the outbreak of the revolution in Vienna 
preventing his return there, he went vid Berlin to St 
Petersburg, where he met with immediate and hearty 
encouragement, the Grand Duchess Helene appointing him 
Kammervirtuos. About this time an unfortunate error of 
the police nearly caused Ms expatriation to Siberia, from 
which he was saved by Ms patroness. During the next 
eight years Eubinstein spent most of his time in St Peters- 
burg studying, playing, and composing. "Eis opera Dmitri 
DonsJcoi was produced there in 1851, and Toms der Na/rr 
in 1853. Bis Sibirischen Jdg&r^ written about the same 
time, was not produced. In Eussia his success was so 
great, and his fame had already spread so far abroad, that 
on the advice of Ms patroness and Count Wilhorski he set 
out on a tour to convince foreigners of his abilities. After 
a visit to Hamburg, he appeared as composer, conductor, 
and pianist at the Gewandhaus at Leipzig, and after 
further travels he arrived for the second time in London 
in 1857, when at a Philharmonic Concert he introduced Ms 
own concerto in G. In the following year he was in 
London again, having in the meantime been appointed 
Concert Director of the Eoyal Eussian Musical Society. 
In 1862 he founded the St Petersburg Conservatorium, 
of wMch for many years he remained the guiding spirit. 
In 1868 he began again to travel in Germany, France, and 
England, and remained for some time in Vienna, where he 
introduced a large number of his own compositions. Thence 
he went to America in '1872 and 1873, when he returned 
to Eussia, and after a short rest set off once more on 
concert tours. In tMs manner the rest of his hfe was 
spent, until in 1885 he began a series of Mstorical recitals 
of immense interest, which he gave in most of the cMef 
European capitals. He died 20th November 1894. 

In addition to the works already named, Eubinstein left 
compositions in almost every known form. Among other 
of Ms operas are Die Kinder der Haide, Feramors (LoXlOf 
Rouhh)^ Nero^ Der Ddmim^ and Die MaJckaibder, this last 
perhaps more frequently played than aU the others, the 
bane of wMch is the lack of dramatic point. On the 
subject of oratorio Eubinstein held original views, though 
his attempt to realize them in Moses and Christm was not 
completely successful, while his efforts in Berlin and London 
to found a Sacred Theatre failed entirely. All the same, 
he regarded Ms Christus as Ms greatest aoMevement. The 
most familiar of his five symphonies are the Oceap. ” and 
the “ Dramatic.^’ He wrote scores on scores of pianoforte 
works, from complex concertos to the most ooxomonplace 
saZonst^Jee ; abundance of concerted chamber-music ; and a 
number of songs and duets, wMch enjoyed some vogue. 
He also published several books, including Ms Eeminis- 
cences and Die geistliche Oper, What Dr Hanslick once 
said of Eubinstein is perfectly true, that “people admired 
the Eussian’s bold, powerful, occasionally even rough 
playing, without being won over in the least by Ms com- 
positions.” As a composer Eubinstein is practically dead. 
His fame as one of the greatest of pianists, Ms exquisite 
touch and perhaps Ms waywardness, will live in Mstory. 

(r. h. l.) 
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Ruby Mines, a district in the Mandalay division 
of Upper Burma, lying between the Bhaino district on 
the north, the Shan States on the east, Mandalay district 
on the south, and Kalta on the west. Area, 1915 square 
miles; population (1891), 34,062; (1901), 87,815. In 
1898-99 it had 193 villages, wMch paid a revenue of 
Es. 1,09,649. The district geographically forms part of 
the Shan plateau, and is to a great extent a mass of hills, 
with a general north and south direction. Of a total 
acreage of 3,504,480 acres, only 7347 wore cropi^ed in 
1898-99. There were 2980 acres of current fallow, and 
the area remaining available for cultivation was 349,661 
acres ; 118,296 acres were under forest, and the remainder, 
747,068 acres, were uncultivable. The i)opulation in 1891 
was classified as : Buddhists, 31,227 ; Hindus, 884 ; Ma- 
hommedans, 350; and Christians, 209. Kachins and 
Palaungs together probably outnumbered the Burmans and 
Shans, but there were no exact statistics. The total rain- 
fall in 1898-99 was 103'26 inches, taken at MogOk, The 
Mghest shade maximum in that year was 83“, and the 
lowest temperature in December, 35“ F. The headquarters 
town is MogOk, which is reached l)y a cart-road from 
Thabeikkyin, 61 miles distant, on the Irrawaddy. The 
town stands in the centre of a valley, at a lieiglit of 4000 
feet above sea-level. It is the centre of tJie ruby-mining 
industry. Population (1891), 5630; (1(S1)8), about 8000, 
The Euby Mines Company emi>loys about 40 Europeans 
and Eurasians in its works, whitdi are situated at the 
north end of tlie town. The coini)any lias c^onstrtieted 
a dam across the Yeni stream and set up an electric 
installation of about 200 horse-ixjwer, which pumps and 
lights the principal mine. 

^ RUdesheinrii a town of Prussia, in tho Ithlae pro- 
vince, on the right bank of the Rhino, 19 miles by rail west 
by south of Wiesbaden, famous for its wine. It has three 
ancient towers, and an .Evangelical (1855) and a .Roman 
Catholic (1390 — 1400) church. Immediately above the 
town, on the Niedorwald hill (985 feet), stands the 
national monument (“ Oennauia ”), desigiuitl l)y Schilling, 
commemorative of the war of 1870-71. J Population 
(1900), 4812. 

Rudini, Antonio Starabba, Mauquis 

ni (1839 ), Italian statosman and Knight of the 

Annunziata^ was born on 0th April 1839 at Palermo, lii 
1866 he was elected syndic oi his native city, and dis- 
played considerable personal courage in quelling a Hei»arat- 
ist insurrection orgfinized by tho reactionary party. The 
prestige thus acupiircil led to his ai»poiutmont to the 
prefecture of Naples in 1867, and in October 18C9 to tho 
Ministry of tho Interior in the Menal>rea cabinet His 
term of office was short, as ho fell with Menabrea in tho 
following December, and hold no ])roiiunent position* until, 
upon the death of Minghetti in 1886, lie became leader of 
the Right Early in 1891 he succoedod his fellow-Hidlian, 
Orispi, in the premiership and Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
by forming a coalition, cabinet with a part of the Loft 
under Nicotera ; but Eis administration provod. wc^ and 
vacillating, its only important acit being tlio renewal of 
the Triple Alliance for a period of twelve years. After 
^ attempt to modify Ms cabinet, ho was overthrown 
in May 1892 by a vote of the Uhambor. U|x>n the 
return of Ms rival, Orispi, to jiower in Docembt^r 1893, 
he resumed political activity, allying himself with the 
EadicM leader, Oavallotti, whoso d^amatory anti Pri.spian 
campaign he oiienly encooraged. Tlie crisiH conHe<{uent 
upon lie disaster of Adowali (1st March 1896) onablwl 
Rudxm to return to power as Premier and Minister of the 
Interior in a cabinot formed by tlio vetcnin (ilonstirvative, 
General Ricotti Ho concluded petme with Abyssinia, but 
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•endangered relations with Great Britain by the unauthor- 
ized publication of secret diplomatic correspondence in a 
Green-book on Abyssinian affairs. His internal policy 
was marked by continual yielding to Radical pressure and 
by persecution of Crispi. Dissolving the Chamber early 
in 1897 in obedience to Radical dictation, and supporting 
Radical candidatures in the ensuing general election, he 
augmented the influence of the subversive parties, and 
inadvertently paved the way for the outbreak of May 
1898, the suppression of which, TrKmu entailed 

considerable bloodshed and necessitated the proclamation 
of a state of siege at Milan, Naples, Florence, and 
Leghorn. Indignation at the results of his poHcy led to 
his overthrow in June 1898, when, in order to prevent the 
advent of his Conservative opponents, he resigned office 
without permitting Parliament to designate a successor. 
During Ms second term of office he thrice modified his 
cabinet (July 1896, December 1897, May 1898) without 
strengthening Ms pohtical position. In many respects 
Rudini, though leader of the Right and nominally a 
Conservative politician, proved a dissolving element in 
the Italian Conservative ranks. By his alliance with the 
Liberals under Nicotera in 1891, and by his understanding 
with the Radicals under CavaUotti in 1894-98; by his 
betrayal of Ms Conservative colleague. General Ricotti, to 
whom he owed the premiersMp in 1896 ; and by Ms vacil- 
lating action since his fall from power, he divided and 
demoralized a constitutional party which, with greater sin- 
cerity and less rehance upon political cleverness, he might 
have welded into a sohd parhamentary organization. 

Rudok. See Tibet. 

Rudolf (otherwise known as Basso Norok and 
GAiiLOP), a large lake of eastern equatorial Africa, form-, 
ing the centre of an inland drainage system, occupying the 
southern part of the Abyssinian highlands and a portion 
of the great equatorial plateau. The lake itself lies 
towards the north end of the great East African rift vaUey, 
between the parallels of 2° 26' and 5"* N., while the meridian 
of 36" E. runs down the centre of the northern wider part, 
the narrower southern portion bending slightly eastward. 
The length along the curved axis is 185 miles, the maxi- 
mum width probably about 35, and the area roughly 3500 
square miles. Its altitude is 1250 feet. Towards the 
south end it seems to be deep, * but it is comparatively 
shallow in the north. Its water is brackish, but drinkable. 
The country bordering the lake on almost every side is 
sterile and. forbidding, and the only permanent river which 
enters it is the Nianam or Omo, from the north. The 
southern end, for some 50 miles on the west and for a 
longer distance on the east, is shut in by high cliffs — ^the 
escarpments of a rugged lava-strewn country, wMch shows 
abundant signs of volcanic activity, great changes having 
been reported since 1889. In particular, the great volcano 
of Lubburua is said to have been destroyed between 1889 
and 1897 by a sudden explosion, and according to native 
report the lake contours havq considerably changed within 
30 years. Farther north, on the west side, sandy plains 
alternate with lines of low hills, the immediate shores (on 
wMch the water appears to have encroached in very 
modern times) being marked by spits of sand, which in 
places cut off lagoons from the main body of the lake. 
These are the haunt of great numbers of water-birds. In 
3® 8' N. the dry bed of the Turkwell — ^in its upper course 
a large river descending the slopes of Mount Elgon — 
approaches the, lake, which seems, however, to receive no 
water from it at the present day. Near the north end 
mountains again approach the shores, the most prominent 
being Mount Lubbur, an extinct volcano with a well- 
preserved crater, and a bold rocky escarpment below the 
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summit. At the extreme north-west corner a bay some 
35 miles long (Sanderson Gulf) is almost separated from 
the rest of the lake by two long points of land. On the 
eastern side, open arid plains, with few trees, occupy most 
of the northern country. Near the south end is the 
volcauic island of Elmolo, 10 miles long, and there are 
a few small islets near the middle point of the length. 
At the north end a level swampy plain is traversed by 
various arms of the lake and by the Nianam river. This 
river has been shown to be identical with the Omo, the 
course of wMch was long one of the most debated questions 
of African geography. Its northernmost feeders rise on 
the high plateau south of the Blue Nile, in 9" 10' N., and 
being swollen by other streams from the east and west, 
soon form a large river running in a deep wooded valley 
fianked on either hand by masses of high mountains. 
During its lower course it makes two considerable bends 
to the west before finally entering the lake as a deep 
stream a quarter of a mile wide. Lake Rudolf (previously 
Jkuown on the east coast by report) was discovered in 1889 
by Teleki, and has since been visited by Donaldson Smith, 
Bottego, Cavendish, Austin, and others. 

Authokities. — Chographical Joiirnal^ September 1896, April 
1898, August 1899. — ^VoN Hohstel. Discovery of Lakes Rudolf 
and Stephame. London, 1894. — Smith. Through Unknown 
African Courdries. London, 1897. — Neumann. MephanUJBCunU 
ing in East EquodoriaZ Africa. London, 1898. — ^Vannutelli 
and CiTEENi. VOrm. Milan, 1899.— Wellby, 'TvMt Sirdar 
and Mcnelik. London, 1901. (e. He.) 

Ruf|j if a large river of German East Africa, entering 
the sea by a considerable delta, between 7“ 45' and 8“ 13' S. 
Its upper basin, wMch extends from north to south through 
over 300 miles, is drained by three main branches, wMch 
unite to form the lower Rufiji. This receives no further . 
tributary iu a course of some 150 miles, so that here the 
width of the basin is reduced to a TniniimnTn- Of the three 
upper branches, the two southern, the Luvegu and the 
Ulanga, though shorter than the northernmost (the Ruaha), 
carry a greater volume of water, as they come from a more 
rainy region, and by their junction the Rufiji proper may 
be said to be formed. 

The Luve^ rises in 10“ 60' S., 35“ 50' E., and flows north-west 
in a wooded valley, generally narrow, and bordered by a broken 
country in great part uninhabited and covered with thin forest. 
In its lower course it is a large stream — 100 to 150 yards wide. 

The Ulanga is formed hy a number of streams descending from 
the outer escarpment of the high plateau which runs north-east 
from the head of Lake Nyasa, and in Uhehe becomes broken up in 
ranges of mountains. The most importantheadstream, the Euhudye, 
rises in about 9“ 30' S., 34“ 40' E. As a whole, the Ulanga valley 
is broad, level, and swampy, the river running in a very winding 
course and sending off many diverging ’ arms. It is navigable 
thmnghout the greater part of its course, having even in the dry 
season a general depth of 3 to 12 feet, with a width of 40 to 
120 yards. In April and May nearly all the streams overflowflieir 
banks and cover a great part of the plain. 

Just below the junction of the Luvegu and Ulanga, the Eufiji 
flows through a narrow pass by the Sliuguli faffs, and continues 
north-east in a fairly straight course to the junction of tlie Ruaha, 
in 7“ 55' S. The most remote branches of the Ruaha rise north of 
Lake Nyasa in the Livingstone mountains, and descend into a broad 
sun-baked valley, which seems to belong to the East African 
system of rift valleys. The united stream makes a wide sweep to 
the north of the Uhehe mountains, from which it receives various 
tributaries, finally flowing south-east and east to the Rufiji. A 
little below the junction, the Rufiji is broken by the Pangani falls 
(87® 42' E.), but is thence navigable by small steamers to its delta. 
The country on either side is a generally level plain, inundated, on 
the south, in the rains, and the river varies in wid1h from 100 
. to 400 yards, with an average current of 3 miles an hour. The 
main mouth of the river is that known as Simba Uranga, the bar 
of which can be crossed by ocean vessels at high water, hut all the 
branches are very shallow as the apex of the delta is approached. 
Saw-mills have been established on some of them, and much of the 
delta is suited for rice-growing. 

8ee Beard ALL in Proc. R,Q.S., 1881. — Feeil in PeUrmanns 
MiUeilmgm, 1886. — Feittwitz and Adams in Mitt, aus den 
DevZschen Schutzgehieten, 1898.— PutssiiNU, Ibid,, 1901. 
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RU£^byf 9* market-town and parish of Warwickshire^ 
England, in the Engby parliamentary division of the 
county, 80 J miles north-west of London by rail. In 1895 
the parish church was completed, by the addition of a tower 
with a spire and eight bells, at a cost of .£10,000. ^ A free 
public library building was presented to the town in 1891. 
The books were furnished by the Rugby Institute, since 
dissolved. In 1895 the Rev. Herbert Armitage James, 
D.D., late principal of Cheltenham College, succeeded 
the Rev. John Percival, LL.D. (late^ principal of Trinity 
College, Oxford), on his becoming bishop of Hereford, as 
headmaster of Rugby School. Among modern public 
buildings are the municipal offices, and additions to the 
technical schools. Population of urban district and parish 
1891), ll,26i; (1901), 16,830 : of parliamentary division 
1891), 49,737; (1901), 56,221. 

Ruhla, a town and summer resort of Germany, partly 
in the duchy of Saxe-Weimar and partly in the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. It stretches 2^ miles along the valley 
of the Erb, in the Thuringian Forest, 8 miles south of 
Eisenach. Visitors are attracted by its natural surround- 
ings, its mineral and other baths, and by its whey and cold- 
water “ cures.” It has a staple industry in the manufac- 
ture of pipes, cigarette-holders, &c., and iron wares. In 
the Middle Ages this place, locally known as Die Ruhl, was 
famous for its armourers, subsequently for its cutlers. 
Population (1900), 6581, of whom 3081 belonged to the 
Weimar part and 3500 to the Coburg-Gotha part. 

Ruhrort, a town of Prussia, in the Rhine province. 
It stands on the Rhine, at the confluence of the Ruhr, 24 
miles by rail north of Diisseldorf, and is the principal 
shipping port for the coal of the Westphalian coal-field, the 


harbour extending 4^ miles along the river. In 1899’ 
the port w'as entered and cleared by 13,951 vessels of 
6,927,000 tons. Ruhrort has iron-puddling furnaces, dye- 
works, tanneries, and brickworks. Population (1885), 
9866; (1900), 12,407. 

Rukwa. (sometimes also Rikwa and Hikwa), a 
shallow lake in German East Africa, lying in a north- 
western continuation of the rift valley wiiich contains Lake 
Hyasa. The sides of the valley here run iu stoop parallel 
walls 30 to 40 miles apart, from south-east to north-west, 
leaving between them a level jjlain extending from about 
7^“ to 8^“ S. This whole area was probably once covered 
by the lake, but this has shrunk, apparently within quite 
modern times, so tliat the permanent water occupies only 
a space of 30 miles by 12 at the south end immediately 
under the eastern escarpment. In the I'aius it extends 
some 40 miles farther north, and the north end of the 
plain is lilrewise then covered with water to a dcipth of about 
4 feet. The rest of the plain is a bare expanse intensely 
heated by the sun in the dry season, and forming a tract 
of foul mud near the lake shores. The priiuii])al feeder of 
Rukwa is the Saisi, which traverses a winding valley cut 
out of the high plateau hetweon Lakes Nyasa and Tan- 
ganyika. The maximum depth of the lakti is abotit 10-^ 
feet. Its water is very brackish and of a milky (solour, 
from the mud stirred up by the wind. It (joutaius great 
quantities of fish. First seen from the north by ''Phomson 
iu 1880, it has since been visited by many travellers, 
both British and German, including »lohnstou, Nutt, 
Wallace, Ramsay, Glauning, Fiilloborn, and .Kohlsclnitter. 

See especially Ptoc. Decoitibor 1890 ; Gomrai)hic(xl 

Jownial,^VLm 1899 ; MiUeihmgen wm den JUe%d>6chrn idehviztfvbicten^ 
1899, No. 4 ; 1900, No. 1. 


RUMANIA. 


R umania, a kingdom of the Balkan Peninsula, 
bounded by Russia on the north, the Danube on the 
south, Hungary on the west, and the Black Sea 
tion. ** details, see History^ below). 

The population in 1884 was 4,648,123, and in 
1899, 5,912,520, this giving a density of 117 per square 
mile. The excess of births over deaths in the five years 
from 1894 to 1899 was 370,205; but the average annual 
excess during the last quarter of the lOth century was 
43,609, which would in forty years indicate a natural 
increase of 1,744,360 in the population; the actual in- 
crease, however, according to the census returns, was over 
two millions, which would indicate that during that period 
some quarter of a million strangers settled in the country. 
Much of this increase is due to immigration of Jews from 
Galicia and Russia. Of the total population, 18*8 per 
cent, live in towns and 81*2 per cent, in the country; 
50*7 per cent, are males and 49*3 per cent, females; 
55 per cent, are unmarried, 38*6 per cent, married, 6*r 
per cent, widows and widowers, and 0*3 per cent, 
divorced. 

regards nationality, there are Rumanians, 5,469,036 ; 
foreigners, 171,063; and nondescript (principally Jews)! 

272,241. N JT .. /, 

The following table shows the thirty-two adminis- 
trative districts into which the country is divided, 
their respective populations in 1899, their area in square 
miles, ^ and the number of inhabitants per rnilA 
Dobruja, which comprises the districts of Constantza 
and Tulcea, is less thickly populated than the rest of ^e 
country. 


Diuiiict. 

Am in 
Squaru Mlltta 

X’oinilatiicm, 

inhahiiantN 

Argosh 



1,712 

205,882 

120 

Bacau 



1,533 

l!)2,!io:t 

126-0 

Botoshaui . 



1,215 

170,455 

140*1 

Braila 



1,682 

147,00(1 

89*5 

Biisseu 



1,«77 

220,43il 

317*5 

Constantza . 



2,507 

135;050 

52-0 

Oovmiui (Galatz) 



1,143 

144,075 

126 

Dimbovitza 



1,334 

209; 440 

157 

Dolj (Craiova) . 



2,682 

304, loa 

143*8 

Doronoi 



1,0«9 

158,605 

146-0 

Falciu 



852 

93; 31 7 

109*5 

Gorj , 



1,813 

169,324 

93*8 

Hfor (Bucharost) 



2,231 

545,706 

244*6 

Jalomitza . 



2,500 

187,108 

74-8 

Jassy 



1,205 

19i;828 

159*1 

Mehodmtzi (Turn Sovorin) 


1,910 

247,223 

129*4 

Musool 



1,140 

113,458 

99*5 

Neamtz (Piatra) . 



1,543 

146,894 

93*1 

Olt . 



1,090 

142,496 

133 

Prahova (Ploosti) 



1,800 

304,376 

169 

Putna (Poesani) . 



1,254 

150,410 

119-9 

Eamnic-Sarat . 



1,262 

136,467 

108 

Eoman 



807 

108,704 

334*7 

Eomanatzi . 



1,767 

202,499 

114*4 

Suceava 



1,319 

129,687 

98-2 

Teouoiu 



983 

120,026 

122*1 

Teleorxnan . 



1,808 

230,129 

130*8 

Tulcea 



8,329 

123,192 

37 

Tutova 



923 

115,786 

125*4 

Vaslui 



884 

109,356 

123*7 

Valoea 



1,686 

189,885 

118 

Vlashoa (Giurgevo) 



1,732 

200,530 

115*7 

i 60,472 

5,012.520 ! 

117 
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The principal towns are Bucharest, with (1900) 282,071 
inhabitants, of whom 43,274 are Jews j Jassy, 78,067, with 
39,441 Jews; Galatz, 62,678, including 13,970 Jews; 
Braila,58,392, with 10,811 Jews; Craiova, 45,438 ; Ploesti, 
42,687 ; and Botosani, 32,193, of whom 16,660 are Jews. 

The government of Bumania is a hereditary and con- 
stitutional monarchy. The constitution of 1866 was modi- 
Consiitu- 1879 and 1884. All citizens of full age, 

tionand paying taxes, are divided into three electoral 
^veni- colleges, classed according to wealth, position, and 
education. The first and second colleges, and 
in the third college those who can read and write and 
have an income of £12 from land, vote directly, as also 
do the village priests and schoolmasters ; but the residue 
of the third college vote indirectly, Le., every fifty indirect 
electors select a delegate, who votes along with the direct 
electors. The Senate is elected by the first two colleges I 
only. The Senate, consisting of 120 members elected 
for eight years, includes the heir-apparent, eight bishops, 
and four members elected by the universities of Jassy 
and Bucharest. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 
183 members, elected for four years. Both senators and 
deputies must possess certain qualifications, and are paid. 
The executive is vested in a council of eight ministers, the 
president of which is Prime Minister. The penalty of 
death has been abolished, except for military offences in 
time of war. 

The Julian calendar is used in Bumania, which, since the 
year 1900, is 13 days behind the Gregorian, which latter 
is employed in the railways and in the administration of 
posts and telegraphs. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into 
32 districts (see Pojmlaticyn)^ of which Wallachia contri- 
butes 17, Moldavia 13, and the Dobruja 2. Each 
district (judete) has at its head a prefect, who 
is assisted by an elected council. The districts 
are divided into subdistricts (plasi), administered by sub- 
prefects, and each of these contains a certain number of 
communes, governed by a communal council, who elect 
their mayor, subject to confirmation by the Government. 
There are mayors and municipalities in all the large towns, 
and very heavy octroi duties, which provide the means for 
municipal administration. Rumania is one of the most 
bureaucratic countries in the world, and spends annually 
half a million sterling, or more than one-fourth of its 
entire budget, on the persormel of the public services, ex- 
clusive of ihe army and the employes of the State railways. 

The judicial department is entirely independent of the 
executive, and the judges are irremovable. The judicial 
hierarchy comprises, first, a High Court of Appeal 
and^^me cassation), at Bucharest ; four Courts of 

' Appeal, at Bucharest, Craiova, Galatz, and Jassy; 
courts of first instance in each district; subdistrict tri- 
bunals (justices of the peace); and communal tribunals, 
composed of the mayor and two assessors, who have juris- 
diction in minor cases. There are also commercial tribunals 
in the large towns. Legislation is based on the Code 
HapoMon, and in all criminal cases the judges are assisted 
by a jury. On the whole, justice works well, although 
sometimes very dilatorily. 

Crime is apparently on the decrease. In 1893 there were 4693 
persona imprisoned for various misdemeanours, whilst in 1897 there 
were only 2573 admissions. The average number for the last thirty 
years of the 19th century was 3964. Out of a total of 40,249 
prisoners that passed through the prisons during the last five years 
of that period, no less than 14,343 were sentenced for murder and 
murderous assaults. Of these prisoners, only 18,055 hnew how to 
read ; of 70,702 prisoners in the ordinary gaols, 13i^ per cent, were 
illiterate. In ad(Htion to the ordinary prison institutions of 
civilised countries, there are workshop in the central prisons, 
where the men receive payment for their labour, of which, how- 
ever, the State takes a percentage. 
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As regards religion, the population of Rumania is divided 
(1900) as follows : Orthodox (Greek), 5,408,743 ; Catholics 
andProtestants, 1 68,27 6 ; Mahommedans, 43,470 ; 
Armenians, 6598; Jews, 269,015; others, 16,148. 

The Catholics are principally found in Bucharest and in the 
districts of Roman and Bacau ; the Mahommedans almost 
exclusively in the Dobruja; and the Jews in Bucharest, 
Braila, Galatz, Jassy, and the districts of northern Mold- 
avia. It is estimated that the Protestants number about 
13,000. The Zingari or Gypsies, who formerly numbered 
about 200,000, are now mostly incorporated in the Orthodox 
community. 

The number of Orthodox churches in Rumania is 6787, 
of which 218 are kept up by the State, 5909 by the 
communes, and 660 by private individuals and pious 
foundations. The Roman Catholics have two bishops, 63 
churches, and 80 priests; the Protestants, 12 churches and 
19 clergymen; the Armenians, 16 churches; the Jews, 305 
synagogues ; and the Mahommedans, 260 mosques. 

The Eumanian Church is autocephalous, but holds the same 
dogmas as the Orthodox Greek Church. It is administered by a 
Holy Synod, composed of the bishops of the eight dioceses. 

« resident is the archbishop and metropolitan of Hungaiy- 
Lchia, primate of Rumania ; the other members are the 
archbishop and metropolitan of Moldavia (resident at Jassy), 
the bishops of Ramnicu-Yaleea, of Roman, Buzeu, Husi, Curtea 
d’Argesh, and the Lower Danube (Galatz). There are also eight 
bishops in ^artibus, coadjutors of the above. The metr^olitans 
and bishops are elected by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
sitting together ad hoc; the former must be selected from the 
bishops, and the latter from the bishops im, jpartibus. These, in 
their turn, are selected by the Minister of Public Worship i'rom 
lists prepared by the Synod. The clergy are divided into two 
classes, the Kalugan” or monks, and the secular clergy, who 
marry before taking orders. The Kalugari only are eligible for the 
higher dignities of the Church. Monasteries abound. There are 
no less than 168 scattered throughout the country, principally in 
the mountainous districts, which shelter 1429 monks and 2709 
sisters. Many monasteries have, however, ceased to be inhabited, 
and have become, since the confiscation of their property (owing to 
flagrant abuses) in 1864, simple churches, institutions, or even 
prisons. The monasteries of Moldavia and Wallachia differ materi- 
ally from those of western Europe. They are, generally speaking, 
perched in inaccessible places and strongly fortibed, and served in 
troublous times as harbours of refuge to the inhabitants, or as 
rallying points to demoralized troops. The property held by 
the monasteries prior to 1864 amounted to more than six million 
acres, the greater part of which has been utilized in the formation 
of a peasant proprietary (see History), 

Primary education is compulsory and free from the age of 7 to 11, 
but only 17 '3 percent, of the population can read and write. In 
the urban districts, indeed, the proportion is 42 per ^aacation. 
cent., but in the rural it sinks as low as 11 ‘5 per cent. 

Secondajy education is provided for in the lyc4es and gymnasiums for 
boys, and in the secondary day-schools for girls, and higher education 
at the universities. Both secondary and higher education are given 
gratuitously. In 1900 for primary rural education there were 22 
boys’ schools, 22 girls’ schools, and 3213 mixed schools, with 3261 
masters and 817 mistresses, educating 220,410 scholars, of whom 
185,094 were boys and 35,316 girls. These establishments cost 
the State about £200,000 per annum. For primaiy urban educa- 
tion there were 386 schools, with 605 masters and 728 mistresses, 
educating 46,834 boys and 81,029 girls, at a cost of about £170,000 
per annum. The institutions for secondary education are shown 


Low: — 

Male, 

13 Classical lyc^es . 

19 ,, gymnasiums 

11 Real lyc4es and gymnasiums 

5 Clergy schools . 

7 Normal schools . 

Professors. 

477 

356 

190 

95 

124 

Scholars. 

7322 

4594 

1887 

644 

680 


1242 

15,127 

Female, 

16 Professional schools . 

9 Secondary day-schools 

8 Normal schools . 

Professors. 

140 

155 

107 

Scholars. 

1429 

1738 

680 


402 

8842 


s. vin. 

— 40 
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To the above figures should be added 1623 boys and 1962 girls "who 
follow the secondary course of instruction in private institutions. 
The total cost of secondary education is about £240,000 per annum. 
There are also commercial schools, schools of arts and crafts, and a 
school of agriculture intended for preparation for university studies. 

For hi®'her education there are two universities, one at Bucharest 
(founded in 1864) and the other at Jassy, each having f^ultaes of 
literature and philosophy, law, science, and medicine ; at Btmharest 
there are, besides, faculties of theology and pharmacy. The Uni- 
versity of Bucharest has 90 professors and 2141 students, of whom 
79 are women. At Jassy there are 60 professors to 423 ^dents. 

The budget of the Minister of Public Instruction, which tripled 
during the period 1870-1900, amounted for 1902-03 to a fraction 
under one million sterling, or nearly one-eighth part of the total 
expenditure of the country. Of this sum £8000 only is covered 
bv students’ fees (for board). The higher education, however, has 
produced what has been aptly termed a “ proletariat intellectuel, 
containing hosts of candidates for oflBicial employment, and hM 
formed “anarchical, demagogic, and revolutionary elements, which 
have been of no profit to the country. It is seriously proposed, 
while continuing to give free education in the primary schools, 
that pupils attending the secondary schools and the universities 
should pay at least some portion of the cost of their instruction, 
as is the case in other countries. 

The public debt, incurred between 1864 and 1900, amounted on the 
1st April 1901 to £57,957,652. Almost the whole of the public 
debt has been contracted abroad, mostly in Germany. 
It is calculated that half the existing debt will be 
redeemed by 1930, but it may be noted that the interest on the 
debt has increased by nearly 1 million sterling since 1894, 
Although this debt is very large in comparison with the resources 
of the country, none of it is due, as in so many other countries, to 
actual war. Preparations for war and for national defence have, 
however, absorbed in all £10,640,000 of the public debt; some 
65 millions has gone to making good budget deficits, and smaller 
sums have been spent on various public objects other than public 
works, it being these last which have absorbed by far the largest 
portion of the debt — 335 miUious sterling. 

The following table shows the rapid and steady increase of 
revenue and expenditure between 1872 and 1896, arranged for 
purpose of comparison in periods of five years. The State, as a 
result of this somewhat prodigal expenditure for so small a 
country, owns and itself works the entire railway system, the 
docks and elevators at Galatz and Braila, and a small fleet of 
merchant steamers. It has also the entire monopoly for the sale 
of tobacco, salt, playing-cards, matches, gunpowder, and cigarette 
paper. In an almost purely agricultural coimtry lik e Kumania, a bad 
harvest entails an extraordinary falling ofif in its general revenues. 
This was bitterly felt in the budgets for 1899-1900 and the follow- 
ing year, and in 1900 the Government had to raise a fresh loan of 
7 muLLons sterling to meet the diliiculties of the situation directly 
occasioned by the had haiwest. One of the conditions of tho loan 
was that no farther loan should he raised for a period of five years. 


Tears. 

Bevenue. 

Expenditure. 

1872-76 . 

£ 

£ 

17,517,966 

17,588,676 

1877-81 . 

24,778,800 

24,490,428 

1882-86 , 

26,332,424 

26,486,188 

1887-91 . 

32,603,184 

81,926,784 

1892-96 . 

81,976,940 

82,100,780 


The debit sides of two budgets, as given below, will show tho 
nature and increase of public expenditure in the course of the 20 
years 1880-1900 



1S80-81. 

1899-1900. 

Interest on public debt 
Mimstry of War 

„ of Public Instruc- 

tion 

,, Finance 

£ 

1,869,448 

991,566 

416,424 

459,008 

£ 

3,430,299 

1,837,213 

1,138,748 

1 096,847 

„ Interior 

„ PubHc Works 

if Justice . . 

State Domains . 

Foreign Office . 

Council of Ministers . 

368,490 

312,133 

168,549 

68, *785 
1,210 

'742, '099 
227,288 
267,930 
286,680 
71,866 
2,852 

1 Totals 

4,644,662 

9,100,717 


The estimated expenditure for the year 1902-08 amounted to 
£8,740,000, of which the largest item— £3,467,000— was required 
for the interest on the debt, the Ministry of War claiming 


£1,500,000. The estimated revenue included £2,260,000 from 
indirect and £1,744,000 from direct taxation, and a little over 
2 millions from State monopolies. Of the receipts from direct 
taxation, t\vo-fifths are produced from the land tax, and the 
remainder, in nearly equal proportions, from road taxes, spirit 
licences, taxes on professions, and a tax of 5 per cent, on all salaries. 
Of the receipts from indirect taxation, customs produce about 
three-eighths, the tax on spirits and beer a somewhat smaller sum, 
the remainder being madfe up by stamps, registration fees, and 
taxes on sugar, petroleum, and vineyards. Among the State mono- 
polies, the sale of tobacco produces £1,620,000 i salt, £300,000 ; 
matches, £120,000 ; cigarette paper, £60,000 ; and tho river 
transport service, £100,000. 

Conscription is in force, and the annual contingent of all recruits 
numbers some 36,000 men. In time of peace the army consists 
of four complete army corps, with headquarters at , 
Craiova, Bucharest, Jassy, and Galatz, with an inde- 
pendent division in the Dobrudja, and a separate cavalry division 
with headquarters at Bucharest. The infantry consists of thirty- 
five regiments, on partly a permanent and partly a noii-pcrniaueiit 
footing, and of six battalions of chasseurs (veiiatoi'i). The cavalry 
is simSarly constituted to the infantry. There are six regiinoiits 
of hussars {rosMori) and eleven territorial {caUtm^shi) regiments. 
The artillery is divided into twelve regiineiits, and consists of 52 
field, 8 horse, and 1 mountain batteries iu time of peace ; in war 
there are twenty additional field batteries. There arc also two 
regiments of fortress artillery, and well-organized aiiiiuiiiiition 
columns. Of engineers thero are two regiments. In time of peace 
the permanent embodied force consists of 50,000 oiliccrs and men 
(in addition to an equal number of non-pcrmaiient troo|»s, who arc 
called out for short periods only), 11,359 horses, and 390 guns. 
The war footing of the active axmy is : infantry, 130,341 ollicors 
and men; cavalry, 14,297, with 13,044 horses; field artillery 
(including ammunition columns), 19,432 oflicors and men, 19,242 
horses, and 494 guns ; fortress artillery, 4000 olliecrs ami men ; 
various (marines, engineers, pontoon tram), 20,760 oilicers and men 
and 12,000 horses — total, 189,780 ollicors and men, 44,286 horses, 
and 494 guns. It is estimated that the militia should finally 
furnish an additional force of 100,000 men, but \ip to 1900 this 
branch of the service was not completely organized. Tho arranpe- 
ments for mobilization are very comjdoto, and the army i.s nniin- 
tained in a high state of offioioncy. The ordinary war budget for 
1898-99 was £1,815,213, in addition to £800,000 voted for extra- 
ordinary oxpondituro. Eumania ])oss(‘.ss(‘s an extensive, elaborate, 
and very costly system of defensive works, designed by the lanioiia 
Belgian engineer General Brialmout, and compUiliMl at a cost 
(including armaments) of more than four millions st-erling. The 
Seroth line, commenced in 1889, extends over a front of 45 miles, 
from Galatz to Foesani, and i.s intended to cover an army defend- 
ing the country from a Russian invasion. Tho Uueluivc'Hi Ibrtitica- 
tious (commenced 1885), consisting of 18 detached forts, with tlio 
same number of intormodiato batteries, lie arotuid tho city on a 
circle of about 7 miles radius. 

Tho navy is insignificant. Among tho 19 small vesHeLs, manned 
by 113 ofiieors and 1903 men, are, however, G first-class torpedo 
boats. 


The chief mineral wealth consists of petroleum and salt. 
Petroleum exists iu large quantities in Rumania. From Turn 
Soverin, on its western border, the pdrolonm zouc ojin ^ 

bo traced at the foot of the Oarpatbian MouIll!lill^ 5 , - 
skirting them in their course thnmgh the 
towarda Bukovina and Galicia on tlio 
Along the whole length of tho zone nuintionod juay bo 
seen primitive workings in tho shape of oomjjarativoly shallow 
hand-dug wells. From 1873 tho industry fell oil’ consirlorably, 
probably on account of tho American oil-field discovorioa. In 
1896 modifications wore introduced into tho mining laws, and a 
new stimulus given to tho industry that had gradually boon reviv- 
ing, and from that date wo find an over-inoroasing development. 
It is claimed for Rumanian petroleum that tho raw prod ut!t contains 
14, 16, and 23 per cent, more pure oil ihan (?alioiaw, and 

Caucasian oils respectivoly. In July 1898 there were in tho four 
principal petroliferous districts 
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The production in these same districts which in 1895 only 
reached^ 14,600 tons, amounted in 1897-98 to 134,180 tons, of 
which 93,382 tons were refined in the country— .19,511 tons 
were exported, and 21,291 tons of residue were employed as com- 
bustibles. In the last year of the century the output amounted 
to 224,760 tons, of which 75,879 tons were exported. 

The rock-salt strata are of large extent, reaching from the district 
of Suceava, in northern Moldavia, to the district of Gorj, in 
Wallachia, and attain a thickness in some places of 1000 feet. 
The production since 1875 has been ; — 



Production. 

Export. 

1S75 

70,283 tons. 


1880 

73,410 „ 


1885 . . ‘ . 

83,340 „ 

23,612 tons. 

1890 

107,971 „ 

34,113 „ 

■ 1895 

98,807 „ 

39,290 „ 

1898 

112,650 „ 

36,045 „ 


The export is practically confined to Bulgaria, Servia, and Russia 
There is no doubt very varied and considerable undeveloped min- 
eral wealth in the country, but it was long before any serious 
attention was paid to it. The Mining Law of 1895 has, however, 
been the means of attracting foreign capital and foreign specialists, 
and it may be confidently expected that at some no very distant 
period the wealth now produced above ground by agriculture, 
forests, vineyards, pasture, flocks, and herds will be largSy supple- 
mented by underground riches. 

The total superficies is 32,302,080 acres, subdivided as follows: 
— 40 ‘82 per cent, is arable laud, 25 ‘76 per cent, is waste, 1973 per 
cent, forest, 7 *92 per cent, natural pasture, 4 *28 per cent. 
culture S'^tificial pasture, 1*06 per cent, vineyards, and 0*43 per 
’ cent, plum orchards. 

The accompanying table gives the mean annual area under cul- 
tivation, the produce per acre, and the total amount of the principal 
grain crops produced, calculated from the returns of five years, 
from 1894 to 1898 ; also the out-turn of 1899, when, owing to 
drought, there was almost a complete failure of the crops : — 



Surface sown. 
Acres. 

Yield in 
Bushels per 
Acre. 

Total Yield 
in Bushels. 

Total Yield, 
1890. 
Bushels. 

Wheat . 
Rye . 

Barley 

Oats . 

Maize* 
Rapeseed . 
Linseed . 
Millet . 
Beans 

3,618,846 

605,606 

1,495,257 

690,762 

4,708,282 

108,241 

67,161 

191,800 

308,059 

16*12 

15*81 

16*89 

17*36 

14*34 

11*56 

8*69 

8*36 

9*96 

54,718,403 

8,073,100 

23,638,985 

12,092,680 

67,534,499 

1,299,655 

585,055 

1,604,658 

3,067,754 

26,268,476 

1,926,925 

4,402,476 

6,062,100 

26,873,893 

440,825 

33,275 

1,641,686 

224,069 


Roughly speaking, about one-half of the cereals produced is 
employed in home consumption, whilst the other half is exported 
to foreign countries. 

The vineyards have not been spared by the phylloxera, which 
made its first appearance in 1882, and developed seriously in 
1884 ; but they are recovering from its effects, and the acreage 
under vines has risen from 126,000 acres in 1865 to 343,800 
acres in 1898. The wines produced in the mountainous and 
hilly districts arc greatly superior to those of the plains : they 
contain more alcohol and less tannin, and although slightly 
more acid, have a superior flavour. The best known vineyards 
are those of Cotnar and Socala (near Jassy), for white wines; 
Niooreshti (Tecuoiu), Odobeshti (Piitna), Dealu Mare, Drancea, 
and Dragashani, which mostly produce red wines. The grape 
harvest varies enormously in different years. In 1865 the acreage 
under vine cultivation was only 236,910 acres, yielding 14,080,300 
gallons ; the production has now risen to 99,000,000 gallons. 

In 1897 horses numbered 670,909 ; donkeys, 5214 ; mules, 247 ; 
horned cattle, 2,138,815 ; sheep, 6,847,825 ; goats, 286,876 ; and 
swine, 1,079,322. Of the three divisions, wallaohia, Moldavia, 
and pobruja, the first is by far the most prolific of live stock, 
particularly sheep. Comparing these figures with similar returns 
of 1890, it appears that in seven years the number of horses has 
increased, 11 per cent.; sheep and goats, 87 per cent; swine, 14 
per cent.; and that the number of horned cattle has fallen off 
18 per cent. 

Bumania is very rich in forests, which cover over 5,000,000 
acres, or more than one-sixth of the country. Two-fifths are the 
property of the State ; about one-half belongs to private in(R- 
viduals, and the remainder to private establishments and the 
Crown domains. The net profit derived by the State in the year 
1898-99 was about £100,000, 4.6., about one billing per acre. In 
the Crown domains forest schools have been estalmshed for the 


more scientific working of the forests, and it is to be hoped with 
more profit to the State. 

About 139,000 acres are under plums, the produce of which is 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of izioica, an ardent spirit 
much in vogue among the peasantry, the consumption of which 
is very considerable on the numerous ritual holidays of the Greek 
Church. The annual out-turn, of this spirit is about 10,248,480 
gallons, and in 1892 32,000 gallons were exported. 

The fisheries extend over a vast area, comprising the whole of 
the delta of the Danube between the Kilia and St George branches 
of the river, as well as the Danube itself and adjoining „ . . . 

lakes, and the Black Sea littoral. The Government ««««• 
in 1895 introduced a dose time, besides other measures, for the 
preservation of the fish. Since then the fishing industry has 
revived. The import of fish rose from 5981 tons in 1894 to 7583 
tons in 1895, but by 1898 had dropped to 4238 tons. The export 
of fish rose steadily from 1315 tons in 1894 to 5662 tons in 1898. 
The fish exported consist principally of salted sturgeon (found in 
the vicinity of the Danube mouths, especially at that of St George, 
from which large quantities of excellent caviare are extracted), 
sterlet, and carp. The revenue from the State fisheries amounts to 
about £100,000 annually. More than half of the fish exported 
goes to Austria-Hungary. 

Up to the passing of a law in 1887 for encouraging national 
industries, Rumania was essentially a non-manufacturing country, 
but since that date much progress has been made. The m ^ , 
law provided that any one undertaking to found an - 
industrial establishment with a capital of at least 
£2000, or employing at least 25 workmen (of whom two-thirds 
should be Rumanians), should be admitted to certain substantial 
benefits, including the grant of about 12 acres of State land, 
exemption for a term of years from all direct taxes, freedom from 
customs dues for machinery and raw material imported, exemption 
from road taxes, reduction in cost of carriage of materials on the 
State railways, and preferential rights to the supply of manu- 
factured articles to the State. Up to the end of ^February 1891 
the number of firms which had been admitted to the benefit of 
this law was 84, with a total capital of about one million sterling. 
By the end of the century factories had increased to 178, and the 
capital invested to close upon three millions sterling. 

Among the principal industrial establishments of Rumania are 
fiour-mills, of which there are (1900) 7500 small local mills, besides 
86 mechanical mills, of which 20 are large establishments (capital 
invested, £640,000), with a collective output of 2200 tons a day. 

There are 43 large distilleries, each employing over 200 hands, 
besides many snml stills. In 1898-99 the output of the 19 
breweries in the country was 2^ million gallons. 

The introduction in 1895 of the system of Government bounties 
caused a great development in the production of sugar, and there 
were in 1900 six large factories at work. More than half a million 
sterling has been invested in this industry. In 1892, 2500 acres 
only were under beetroot cultivation. In 1900 the area had 
increased to 30,720 acres. 

There are 3 meat-preserving and 3 vegetable-preserving factories, 
7 starch, paste, and biscuit factories, cement and lime factories, 
brick and basalt works, mechanical joinery works, 6 large glass 
factories, and 6 paper and 3 cardboard mills. 

The production of chemicals and hy-prodiicts has increased from 
3000 tons in 1886 to 11,700 in 1898, while in the same interval 
the out-turn of vegetable oils has increased from 1900 to 3015 tons, 

Rumania now possesses 7 iron foundries, besides factories for 
machines and various kinds of iron-work. 

There has been considerable development of the textile indus- 
tries, while domestic industry is still widespread. Tanning and 
leather- work is also growing in importance ; out the wood indus- 
tries are the most important of all Dranehes of industry, and give 
employment to thousands of hands. There are 42 large saw-mills, 
turning out annually 26,000 waggons, jointly worth £600,000; 
much of which, mostly deal planking, finds its way by sea to 
Rotterdam and up the Rhine. 

The •»great bulk of the exports consists of cereals ; but other 
important articles are animal products (wool, hides, &o.), timber, 

■ salt, wine, and brandy (made principally from cereals 
and plums), and of late years there has been a rapid 
development of the production and export of flour and petroleum. 

The following table shows the value of the import and export 
trade of Rumania since 1876 ; — 
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Tlie principal imports are textile goods, metals, and metal-work, 
STLch as railway material and agricultural machinery, coal, &c. 
The foUowing table shows the value of the principal articles 
exported and imported in the years 1887, 1897 ; the latter year 
may be considered as a good average year both for exports and 
imports : — 




Thousands of Founds 
Sterling. 



1887. 

1897. 

Exports, 




Farinaceous products and their derivatives . 

8560 

7200 

Fruits, vegetables, and other plants 


240 

588 

Animi products 


104 

160 

Textiles 


192 

100 

Timber 


164 

264 

Live animals .... 


232 

92 

Mineral combustibles, &c. . 


64 

88 

Hides and leather 


104 

60 

Wine and alcohol 


660 

104 

Metals and metal- work 


84 

72 

Dyes, tannins, colours, &c. . 


4 

4 

Carriages, carte, &c. . 


4 

... 

Paper, cardboard, &c. . 


8 

4 

Imports, 




Farinaceous products and their derivatives . 

120 

200 

Animal products 


160 

220 

Textiles 


5520 

6000 

Timber 


240 

228 

Live animals . . . . . 


16 

108 

Mineral combustibles . 


160 

400 

Hides and leather goods 


720 

640 

Metals and metal-work 


2120 

2960 

Dyes, tannins, colours, &c. . 

. . 

120 

280 

Carriages, carte, &c. . 


412 

64 

Paper, cardboard, &o. . 

Colonial products and fruits 


480 

240 


1040 

840 

Minerals, glass-ware, &c. * 


640 

300 

Oils, fate, wax, Ac. . 

Chemicals, Ac. . 


200 

280 


120 

220 

Indiaiubber, guttapercha . 


80 

120 

Preserves and confectionery 


64 

132 


The following table shows the relative values of Rumanian trade 
with foreign countries, in percentages of the total value, which is 
also given, in the years 1889 and 1898 : — 


Country. 

1889. 

1898. 

Imports from 

United Kingdom . 

27-80 

19*65 

Austria-Hungary , 

13*42 

27-97 

Germany .... 

29*42 

28*56. 

France 

8*92 

6*62 

Belgium 

8 -25 

3*62 

Other countries 

16-19 

13*69 

Total value . 

Exports to 

£14,717,763 

£16,596,337 



United Kingdom . 

52*89 

15*33 

Belgium .... 

13*31 

32*32 

Austria-Hungary , 

5*54 

80*22 

Italy 

Turkey 

8*44 

2T8 

7*08 

3*60 

Germany .... 

6*31 

8*20 

France 

4*37 

2*26 

Other countries 

7*96 

5*00 

I Total value . 

£10,966,686 

£11,327,262 


The value of the trade between Great Britain and Rumania has 
varied ^^tly: in 1881 the value of the imports from Great Britain 

inl8£»6, £2,369,859 ;inl899, 
Britain amounted in 1881 to 
£6,456,420; 1896, £8,014,620‘ 
1898, £l,498j364, but only £422,751 in 1899. ThO principal 
nnpo^ fipm Great Britain are tiseuee and textiles, coal and coke, 
maonmeiy and metal goods. ’ 


Exports of cereals from Rumanian Danube ports through Sulina 
have been as follow in quinquennial periods 1875-99 : — 



1876. 

1880. 

18S5. 

1890. 

1895. 

1899. 

Wheat . 
Barley . 
Oats . 
Bye 

Maize . 

Totals* 

Quarters. 

1,339,682 

745,792 

33,770 

123,705 

934,586 

Quarters. 

1,286,253 

1,219,405 

117,216 

270,049 

1,215,416 

Quarters. 

1,333,234 

1,141,450 

266,692 

508,141 

2,378,140 

Quarters. 

4,565,304 

1,210,197 

55,357 

465,879 

3,542,985 

Quarters. 

6,685,740 

1,628,899 

84,746 

1,388,109 

1,613,021 

Quarters. 

970,479 

540,735 

204,861 

343,394 

3,974,874 

3,257,475 

4,251,331 

5,902,157 

10,402,023 

10,800,758 

0,224,150 

Flour . 

Tons. 
8090 1 

Tons. 

10,239 

Tons. 

10,494 

Tons. 

9007 

Tons. 

23,588 

Tons. 

22,252 


^ Including other cereals not specified. 

By the Berlin Congress of 1878 and a special conference of 1883 
the Danube is regarded as an international waterway from its 
mouth to the Iron Gates, and the interests of the cMooinff 
several countries are specially provided for. In 1898, 

1419 vessels of 1,476,119 tons cleared from Sulina, 446 of 
694,773 tons being British ; 190 of 174,607 tons, Grook ; 126 of 
156,150 tons, Austro-Hungarian; 72 of 87,583 tons, Italian; 224 
of 62,455 tons, Turkish; 133 of 59,989 tons, Itussian ; 43 of 
43,263 tons, Rumanian ; 33 of 41,593 tons, French ; and 25 
of 30,206 tons, German. Further information about tho naviga- 
tion of the Danube will be found under that head. * 

Railways, — ^The first railway line between Bucharest and Giur- 
gevo, a distance of 45 English miles, was constnictod in 1866-69. 
By 1874, 636 miles were open ; by 1884, 994 miles ; 
and by 1899, 1932 miles. As will be noticed under 
Finaiice, the entire railway system is owned by tho 
State. The total amount actually expended on railways has beeix 
£28,705,082, including tho construction' of the bridge ov(*r the 
Danube at Cernavoda, which cost £1,375,480. Tho total revenue 
from the railways amounted in 1898 to £2,170,056, the working 
expenses £1,546,345. The railways give ouJi>loyinoxrt to 6r»59 
permanent oflficials, and to 13,670 jdato-layors, navvies, &c. The 
number of passengers carried by rail in 1898 was 5,779,090, wlnle 
the merchandise carried amounted to 47,786,888 tons. 

The railway system consists of a main central line tiarried from 
Suceava, on the frontier of tho Austrian province of th(J Bukovina, 
and passing soutli through tho whole length of Moldavia, and w(‘8t 
through wallachia to Sio Austrhiii frontier at Voredorova, with 
branch lines extending on tho one side iij) tli(» lateral valleys of 
the Carpathians, and on the other to Jassy, Oalatz, and otlnu* large 
towns ou the Danube. Jassy and GalatK are also conMi«it(»l by a 
direct line. Besides tho above-montionod point.H of jnnc.iion, the 
Rumanian system is counocitod with that of lliiiigary at Bredeal 
and at Palanka, with the Russian system at XJnghtmi, and with 
the Bulgarian at Rustohuk by a st(iam ft^rry. Another lim* through 
tho Dobriya connects tho Rumanian system (by Tiieans of a magni- 
ficent bridge over tho Danube at Cernavoda) with the rising 
port of Ooiistantza (formerly Kustonji) on tho Black kSca, where 
extensive harbour works are now in jirogross. 

Roaefo.— Thoro are roads throughoxit the eouutry of varying 
degrees of quality, and aggregating about 12,000 niilos in hmgth. 
In 1897-98 £170,000 was spent in rejiairs to roods and bridges. 

Rivers cmd Ocmbls, — Tho Danube is navigable for vtmstds draw- 
ing 9 feet of water, from the Iron Gatos above Turn Beverin <lown 
to Braila, and from thence to tho sea at Sulina for vossels draw- 
ing from 18 to 20 feet (see DAKtrnic). Rumania possossttH no 
canals, but rafts of timber are brought down many <tf the streams 
which rise in tho Carpathian.s and fall into the Danube ; and tho 
Pruth is navigable for vessels of light draught for a (Ustanoo of 
some 300 miles from whore it enters the Danube at Roni. 

Since 1890 there has been a very largo dovolmmieut in tho 
telegraphic and tolophonio system of Rumania. ThOp - ^ 

len^h of telegraph wire is about 4001) miles. Tho fob 
lowing figures speak for themselves ^ ^ 



Number. 


1888-89. 

1HD7-98. 

Staff 

Letter-boxes .... 
Letters ..... 
Postcards .... 
Printed matter and ixapers 
TelegramSy inland, presented 
(private) . . . . 

Telegrams (offloial) 

„ presented (foreign) 

„ received 

1,474 

812 

12,772,970 

3,486,453 

4,907,377 

870,313 
105,802 
170,870 1 
180,311 

6,245 

4,550 

18,498,355 

1 

1,473,701 

147,349 

284,002 

253,434 
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The principal bank, the Bancme ITationale, founded in 1880 
with a paid-up capital of 12 million francs (£480,000), has its 
Banking ^headquarters at Bucharest, and branches in all the prin- 
snd credit cipal towns ; it has the right to issue notes, repayable 
at sight and in gold, ‘The reserve fund in 1890 stood 
at £460,000, the net profits for the same year amounted to 
£165,520, and the notes in circulation to £6,440,000, or rather 
more than double the metallic stock. Other Bucharest banks are 
the Banque de Eoumanie, founded in 1884 with a paid-up capital 
of 7i million francs (£300,000) ; the Banque Generale Eoumaine 
(1897), capital, 12 million francs (£480,000) ; the Credit Belgo 
Roumain, capital, 6 million francs (£200,000); and the Banque 
d’Escompte, also with a capital of 5 million francs ; Marmorosch, 
Blank, and Company, capital, 5 million francs ; and other private 
banks. The Credit Eoncier Rural was founded in 1 87 3, with the obj ect 
of advancing money on mortgage of land. Since its foundation 4^ 
million acres of land have been hypothecated to it against advances 
of more than 12 millions sterling, provided by the issue of “lettres 
de gage” at 6 per cent, and 4 per cent., of which 10 millions were 
in circulation in 1897. Similar institutions exist for urban pro- 
perty in the cities of Bucharest and Jassy. In the former, in 1890, 
advances to the extent of 5^ millions sterling had been made on 
the security of house property. The Banque Agricole, founded by 
the State in 1894, with a capital of £500,000, for the purpose of 
advancing money on loan to small proprietors on the security of 
cattle, crops, wine, and other agricultural produce, does a large 
and profitable business, and is of great assistance to the poorer 
agricultural classes, besides retuming a considerable revenue to the 
State. Government savings banks also exist in all the principal 
towns. On the 10th September 1898 the deposits amounted to 
IJ million sterling, furnished by 105,000 holders. 

Recent History. 

The present kingdom of Rumania consisted in the 
middle of the 19th century of two separate provinces, 
Wallachia and Moldavia, placed under the suzerainty 
of Turkey and the protectorate of Russia. It was 
autonomous in name, but its princes or hospodars 
were merely governors of provinces, acting under the 
orders of subordinate officials of the suzerain and pro- 
tecting powers. The military occupation of the princi- 
palities by Russia immediately preceded the Crimean war, 
one of the principal results of which was the decision, 
under the Treaty of Paris, that the two countries, with 
their existing privileges, were placed under the collective 
guarantee of the Great Powers, still remaining, however, 
under the suzerainty of the Porte. Under the same treaty 
that portion of Bessarabia lying on the left bank of the 
Pruth and to the north of the Danube was restored to 
Moldavia, from which it had been taken by Russia in 
1812. It was further decided to maintain the separate 
existence of the two principalities, but their inhabitants 
ardently desired a complete union, and in order to effect 
this Colonel Alexander Couza was in 1859 simultaneously 
elected prince of both Moldavia and Wallachia. In 1861 
the union of the principalities was recognized by the 
Powers for the lifetime of Prince Couza, with a common 
ministry and a common assembly. The prince, by his 
ultra- democratic and despotic measures, succeeded in 
alienating the sympathy of all classes, of the clergy by the 
confiscation of the enormous landed property belonging 
to the Rumanian monasteries (whose revenues, however, 
principally -went to feed the parent monasteries of Mount 
Athos); of the boyards by the abolition of the feudal obli- 
gations of the peasantry and the establishment of a class 
of peasant proprietors ; and, finally, by the introduction 
of a tobacco monopoly he estranged the sympathy of 
the masses. His own dissolute conduct increased his 
unpopularity, and at last the leading statesmen in both 
provinces, who had long been of opinion that the welfare 
of the country could only be secured by having a foreign 
prince to rule over it, conspired to dethrone the prince, 
and in February 1866 he was compelled to abdicate. The 
same day a council of regency was formed, composed of 
General N*. Golesco, Colonel K*. Haralaifiba, and Lascar 
Catargi, with Prince John Ghika as head of the ministry. 


The count of Flanders, brother of the king of the 
Belgians, was proclaimed hospodar of the united provinces, 
but declined the proffered honour. 

Meanwhile a conference of the Powders assembled at 
Paris to consider the situation, and decided by a majority 
of four to three that the new hospodar should be a native 
of the country. While the conference was discussing, the 
principalities were acting, and had resolved not to be 
baulked of their foreign prince. The choice of the 
country, by a hapj)y inspiration, fell on Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern : an appeal was made to a plebiscitum, and 
685,969 electors voted in his favour, with only 224 
dissentients. Prince Charles was the second son of the 
late Prince Charles Antony of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen 
(famous for having from patriotic motives, and in the 
interest of German unity, voluntarily surrendered his 
principality to be merged into the kingdom of Prussia), 
and a cadet of the Catholic branch of the imperial family 
of Germany. Prince Charles was an officer in the Prussian 
army, 27 years of age, and was also related to the French 
imperial family : his nomination not only obtained the 
tacit consent and approval of his friend and kinsman 
IGng William of Prussia, but also the warm and 
more open support of Napoleon III. The young 
prince was in a position of great difficulty. The 
king of Prussia, through his plenipotentiary at Paris, had 
agreed to the resolution of the conference that the hos- 
podar to be elected should be a native of the principalities, 
and could not therefore openly approve of Prince Charles’s 
election. The prince meanwhile received a telegram from 
Bucharest stating that five millions of Rumanians had 
proclaimed him their sovereign. The genius of Count 
Bismarck came to his aid, and acting on that statesman’s 
advice, the prince determined to confront the Powers with 
z,fait accompli. He asked for a short leave of absence, 
resigned his commission in the Prussian army on crossing 
the frontier, and hastened secretly to Rumania, under a 
feigned name and with a false passport; descended the 
Danube in an Austrian steamer, and surreptitiously landed 
on Rumanian soil on the 20th May at Turn Severin, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed as soon as his 
incognito was thrown off. Travelling thence by post, the 
prince reached Bucharest on the 22nd May, and on the 
same day, in the presence of the provisional government, 
the deputies, the judges, and all the high officios, solemnly 
took the oaths to respect the laws of the country, to 
maintain its rights and the integrity of its territory. 
From that date to the present day the modem history of 
Rumania is indissolubly connected with its distinguished 
ruler* Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, afterwards King 
Charles I., one of the wisest and best of European 
sovereigns. 

The coup suggested by Bismarck succeeded, thanks to the tact 
and energy of the young prince, whose first step was to commence 
the reorganization of the army, and to make preparations for 
resisting a menaced Turkish invasion, while at the same time 
carrying on negotiations with the Porte with the view of peaceably 
obtaining the recognition of his .position by the sultan and the 
European Powers. After lengthy and complicated discussions, 
this object was attained, and in October the prince proceeded to 
Constantinople to pay his respects to his suzerain the sultan. 
His reception there was cordial, and he received from his majesty 
the firman of investiture. The principle of hereditary succession 
in the prince's family was agreed to, and also the right of the 
prince to maintain an army of 30,000 men. On the other hand, 
Rumania was to form an integral part of the Ottoman empire, 
within the limits fixed by the capitulations and the Treaty of 
Paris. The first Rumanian ministry formed under the new 
regime was composed of the leading statesmen of the country, of 
all political parties, care being also taken that the two provinces 
should be equally represented. Thus Moldavia contributed the 
Conservative, Lascar Catar^, the president of the council and 
minister of the interior; Pierre Mavrogheni, the minister of 
finance, also a Conservative ; Prince John Ghika (Moderate Right), 
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minister of war; and Demetrius Stourdza (Centre), minister of 
public works. Wallachia, on tke other hand, was represented by 
John Bratiano (Liberal) as minister of finance ; C. A. Rosetti 
(Extreme Left), minister of worship; and John Oantacuzene 
(Centre), justice. Most of these have subsequently taken a pro- 
minent part in public atfairs. Catargi died in 1899. The nrst 
business of the Assembly was the preparation of a new constitu- 
tion, which was unanimously passed by the Chamber on 11th July, 
and on the following day the prince solemnly took the oath to 
maintain it. It provided for an Upper and Lower House of Repre- 
sentatives, and conferred on the prince the right of an absolute 
and unconditional veto on all measures passed by the Chambers. 
A few days after the proclamation of the constitution dissensions 
arose in the ministry. Bratiano and Rosetti could not work in 
harmony with the Conservative Catargi ; the latter resigned, and 
Prince John Gliika was called on by Prince Charles to form a new 
ministry. The first Parliament elected under the new regime met 
on 27th NTovemher, but the Government of Prince Ghika could not 
command a majority in either house. The position was difficult 
in the extreme : the finances of the country were in a deplor- 
able condition, there was an empty treasury, and the floating 
debt amounted to seven millions sterling ; maladministration was 
rampant in every department of the state ; the national guard were 
mutinous and out of hand, while the small army of regulars was 
badly organized and inefficient. The existence of famine and 
cholera added materially to the difficulties of the Government, 
and in Mpch 1867 the Lower House, by a majority of three, passed 
the laconic resolution, ‘‘The Chamber inflicts a vote of blame on 
the Government.** As the result of this vote M. Kretzulesco, a 
Moderate Conservative, was called to the head of affairs, and 
J. Bratiano entered the Government as minister of the interior.^ 
The new ministry, of which Bratiano was the leading spirit, showed 
considerable energy : a concession was granted for the construction 
of the first Rumanian railway, viz., from Bucharest to Giurgevo 
on the Danube. The active army was raised to 20,000, with a 
reserve of 10,000 men, and a militia was formed 30,000 strong. 
It was further decreed that every able-bodied Rumanian between 
the ages of 20 and 40 was liable to serve in the army or in 
the landsturm, which was to consist of an additional force of 
60,000 men. 

Amongst other measures which were not so judicious was a 
decree ostensibly directed against vagabond foreigners, but in 
reality against the Jews, although it provided for the expulsion of 
all persons who were without proper means of subsistence. Large 
numbers of Jews were expelled from Jassy, Bacau, and other parts 
of northern Mol^via, and many respected proprietors and men of 
business were exiled and imprisoned under pretence of carrying out 
the new law. These harsh and unjustifiable measures created great 
excitement and indignation, especially in France and England, and 
the Emperor Hapoleon wrote personally to Prince Cliarles, protest- 
ing agmnst this persecution and a^inst the minister who had 
caused it. The venerable Sir Moses Montefiore himself proceeded 
to Bucharest to interfere on behalf of his co-religionists. The 
country could not afford to lose the goodwill of the emperor of the 
French, at that time one of the most powerful factors in Europe, 
and in July Bratiano, although immensely popular in Rumania, 
found it necessary to resign office, and with him fell the rest of 
the cabinet. 

[The Jewish question has always been a thorn in the side of 
Rumania. When the new constitution was drawn up in 1866, 
Jewish original provisions was that “religious belief 

question. obstacle to naturalization in Rumania,” 

This excited so much indignation in the country that 
serious rioting took place at Bucharest, and the synagogue recently 
erected there was burned to the ground (though subsequently re- 
built at the expense of Prince Charles), The obnoxious proposition 
WM withdrawn, and the following article was substituted, “Only 
Christians can become citizens of Rumania.** The bitter feeling 
against the Jews in Rumania is not so much due to religious 
fanaticism as to personal interest, and to the not ungrounded fear 
that if given jpolitical and other rights they will gradually possess 
tnemselves of the whole soil and oust the original proprietors of 
the country. In many towns in northern Moldavia the Jews are 
in a majority, and their total numbers in the united provinces are 
about 300, 000, i.s., about of the entire population, a larger 
ratio than exists in any other country in the world. In most 
places they have the monopoly of the wine and spirit shops, and 
retail trade generally ; and as they are always willing, like most 
• + ^ money on usury, and, moreover, are more 

better educated than the ordinary peasant, there is 
littie doubt that in a country where the large landowners are. pro- 
verbially extravagant and reckless, and the peasant proprietors 

^ Under the new Goveniment the Chambers p^wsed a resolution 
conferring the honorary citizenship of Rumania on W. B. Gladstone 
Md J. A. Roebuck, as well as on the Frenchmen Michelet and Quinet. 
in recogmtion of their efforts on behalf, of the States. ^ ^ 


? oor and needy, the soil would soon fall into the hands of the 
ews were it not for the stringent laws which prevent all 
foreigners (including therein all non - naturalized Jews) from 
owning land outside the towns. "When in addition it is con- 
sidered that the Moldavian Jews, who are mostly of Polish and 
Russian orimn, speak a foreign language, wear a distinguishing 
dress, and keep themselves aloof from their neighbours, the 
antipathy in which they are held by the Rumanians generally 
may be understood, although perhaps not justified. The fact, 
however, that no attempt has ever been made to interfere with 
their religion, or religious practices and customs, i.s a proof that 
this antagonism has nothing to do with religious fanaticism. 

Another difficulty for Prince Charles’s Government oamo to the 
front at this period, which, like the Jewish question, has been and 
still is a constant source of anxiety to Rumanian „ 
politicians — the so-called “national question.” Out- 
side the limits of the united provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, now forming the kingdom of Rumania, exist 
more than four million people of Rumanian race, speaking the 
Rumanian language ; of these one and a quarter million inhabit 
the Hungarian province of Transylvania, where they form a large 
majority of the population. A still larger number are to be found 
in the Banat and other districts west and north of Transylvania. 
Some 230,000 inhabit the Austrian province of Bukovina, and 
close upon one million are in Russian Bessarabia ; they are also 
numerous in Servia, while some 600,000 are scattered over the 
European provinces of Turkey under the name of Koutzo-Vliioks. 
Now, these Rumanians, especially those living in the south-eastern 
provinces of Hungary, liave always been jealous in maintaining 
their language, religion, and customs against encroachments from 
without. A Rumanian printing press was established at Brasso 
(Kronstadt) in 1533. In the l7th century the ancient Slave 
language of their religious books was replaced by Rmminian, 
and the inhabitants of Moldavia and wallachia woiMi cliiefiy 
indebted for their earlier civilization to the cllbrts of their coin- 
patriots in the north of the Carpatliiaus. As early as 1791 two 
Rumanian bishops of Transylvania submitted to the emperor of 
Austria a list of grievances to which their people wore subjected, 
and petitioned that they might receive equal administrative rights 
with their neighbours the Magyars, the Slaves, and the Saxons. 
In 1848, when the Hungarians revolted under Kossuth, and were 
crushed by the united forces of Austria and Russia, the Ruman- 
ians of Transylvania took an active jmrt against their Magyar 
oppressors, and committed many atrocities, afror wliich Hungary 
and Transylvania came under the direct, absolute, and reactionary 
rule of Austria. As long as this lasted the llumniiians had com- 
parative peace, for at least they were treated no worstj than the 
Magyars and other races : a motropolifcaii and two bishops 'were 
appointed, Rumanians of mark satin the Trausylvaniau Diet, and 
the people were fairly content. But in 1867, wlicn the federation 
and centralization of the Austrian empire oamo to an (mil, ami was 
replaced by the Dual Monarchy, Transylvania again caiuo under 
direct Hungarian rule, and inter on was dejirivcd of its auto- 
. Ever since then the Hiingiirian.s have done their best to 
Magyarize the Rumanians, Saxons, ami other coiiKtituent races of 
the kingdoin. Whilst Austrian policy has been directed tow^ards 
decentralization and the bestowal of a reasonable amount of 
inaepemlenco on its various constituent nationalities, the policy 
of the Hungarian monarchy has boon exactly the reverse. But the 
formation of a strong Rumanian principality in 1866 naturally 
encouraged the Rumanians to the north of tlio Carpiithians in 
their endeavour to resist all attempts at Magyarization, and 
although no In’edentist movement has openly taken jilaco, there 
IS no doubt tliat secret hopes exist among large numljors on ]>oth 
sides of the Carpathians that at some fiitum time the whole of 
the Rumanian people may bo united in one common kingdom. 
As early as 186/ the Emjieror Napoleon wrote to IVinco Charles, 
warning him that his Govemmont had nothing to gain by protect- 
ing the propaganda which was being undertaken in favour of a 
more intimate connexion with the Rumanian oo-religionists of 
Transylvania. This was, no doubt, an allusion to tlio foundation 
at Bucharest of a “Transylvanian Society,” which within a year 
of its foundation (380/) had 1200 adhoronts. Its policy was 
not to confine iteolf to tlio development of the culture of the 
Rumamans of “ Central Dacia,** but was also to give it a national 
and Latin direction, instead of the so-called Gotlilc ami Scythian. 
^ Hungarians mamtam that the Rumanians have not much to 
XT ?■ Ohuroh is recognized, their bishoris have seats 
•Assembly and are paid out of State ftinds. They 
are also allowed thexr schools, their associations, their litei-aiy 
societies, and their nowspayiors. Th(^ have the electoral franchise, 
and from their nimibcrs they might, it is said, be mjireseuted by 
seventy doputias m the Ohambor at Budn]>eHt ; Imt the influence 
of the lamled classes (mostly Magyars), the electoral (lualilications, 
the arrangements -of the districts, and, alwvo all, tho unfair and 
acti^ interference of the Mtigyor officials, make it imTH>ssible for 
wie Rumanians to obtain a fair share of representation. In 1892 
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they had only one deputy in the Assembly, and in that same year 
the Rumanians decided in future to take no part whatsoever in 
the elections, so that two and a half millions of people are now 
without a representative. Although the Rumanian communes in 
Hungary possess more than 2000 elementary schools, receiving no 
State aid, the study of the Magyar language is compulsoiy, and in 
the more advanced schools and colleges which are assisted by State 
funds the professors are nearly all Ma^ar. These schools are 
attended by a very small number of Rumanian students, and 
constitute a powerful agency for the Magyarization of the country. 
In 1872, 1881, 1884, 1887, and 1890 manifestoes were issued by 
the national party demanding autonomy, the recognition of 
Rumanian as the official language, universal suffrage, State 
subsidies for schools, &c. ; and in 1892 large numbers of citizens 
went to Vienna to present a memorandum to the emperor, protest- 
ing against the Magyar Government and demanding separation. 
This step naturally excited indignation and reprisals, the more so 
as the Ligue Roumaine of Bucharest agitated in favour of the 
petitioners, who on their return to their homes in Transylvania 
were prosecuted and imprisoned for treason. The same fate befell 
several editors of national newspapers. Another result of the 
increased bitterness caused by this agitation was a decree of the 
Hungarian Government substituting Magyar names for the existing 
Rumanian names of districts, towns, villages, and even rivers, 
nevertheless the Rumanian element continues to increase, owing 
mainly, it is said, to the influence of the Rumanian women, who, 
when married to Magyar husbands, bring up their families as 
Rumanians and not as Magyars. 

It may well be supposed that this national question often 
caused very great friction between the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
and the neighbouring state of Rumania, the more so as in the 
latter country it has been made a great party question. The 
national movement has found its chief support in the Hational 
Liberal party, but, whichever party is in power at Bucharest, it 
has to temporize in order to maintain friendly relations with the 
Austro-Hungarian empire on the one hand and to avoid running 
counter to public opmion on the other. Thus, every adminis- 
tration when in power is attacked by the Opposition for not giving 
adequate support to the national cause. M. Demetrius Stourdza, 
who when in Opposition was prominent in his denunciation of Magyar 
misrule, had when taking office in 1894 to issue a sort of manifesto 
explaining away his previous utterances. The question of a State 
subvention to the church at Braaso, which owns large properties in 
Rumania, has thus given rise to most heated debates in the 
Rumanian Parliament, as well as to very delicate negotiations 
with the Austro-Hungarian Government. A study of an ethno- 
graphical map shows a population of some nine millions of 
Rumanians forming an almost compact circular mass, of which 
the middle Carpathians form the centre; two-thirds of it form 
the kingdom of Rumania, and in spite of the present efforts to 
Magyarize the remaining third, it is hy no means impossible that 
at some not very far distant period the whole may be united in one 
common nation.] 

Kretzulesoo’s ministry was followed by that of Etienne Golesco. 
John Bratiano, however, went to Paris, where he succeeded in con- 
ciliating the Erench emperor, and shortly after his return he again 
entered the Government as minister of finance ; but no ministry 
could reckon on a majority in the Chambers : in Eebruary various 
factions combined to defeat it, but the new majority was divided 
into three sections, and in November the prince decided to use 
his prer^ative, and dissolved both Chambers. The elections 
passed off quietiy, and the Chambers met on the 15th January 
1868, when the speech from the throne insisted on the necessity 
for legislation for the army, thei church, and finance. The Liberal 
Government had a large majority both in the Chamber and the 
Senate. But external pressure brought about another change of 
ministry : a revolution ih Bulgaria, crushed with great severify by 
M^hat Pasha, gave rise to accusations that it had been fomented 
and encouraged by Rumania, and Austria showed itself bitterly 
hostile to the Government of Golesco and Bratiano. France, 
which had sent a military mission to Rumania for organizing the, 
army, was indignant at the purchase bj' that country of Prussian 
needle-guns and the introduction of German officers to give in- 
struction in their use, and was also ang^ with Prince Charles for 
having sent a political mission to St Petersburg with the view 
of establishing more favourable relations with Russia. Etienne 
Golesco resigned, and was succeeded as president of the council hy 
his brother the general, while J. Bratiano became minister of the 
interior. An important measure was at once passed by the new 
ministry for the reorganization of the army, in which corporal 
punishment was abolished; a rural police was formed, and an 
important railway concession with the German financiers Strans- 
berg and Ofienheim was voted, a measure which was the cause of 
subsequent troubles. In June the Senate, having refused a credit 
to the ministers, was dissolved, and the new Senate which assembled 
in September was more pliable. Several useful measures were 
passed, including a Bill under which every able-bodied Rumanian 
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was compelled to give three days* work in the year towards the 
construction of roads, or to pay a money equivalent. But foreign 
mistrust of Bratiano, especially in France and Prussia, reached 
such a point that another change in the ministry became in- 
evitable, and on the 16th November Demetrius Ghika was called 
to the head of affairs, with Kogalniceano as minister of the interior. 
In 1869 the French military mission was recalled, and the rela- 
tions between France and Rumania were greatly strained. The 
sympathies of the former country were entirely alienated by the 
endeavours of the latter to improve its relations with Russia and 
Prussia. During the early part of 1869 the country was quiet. At 
the head of Austrian foreign affairs was Count Andrassy, "who 
sympathized with Rumania, and during his term of office the 
relations between the two countries greatly improved. 

Postal conventions were passed with Austria and with North. Ger- 
many, and the prince found leisure to preside at the military camp 
which he had formed at Furcani, where 12,000 men were assembled. 
The prince, ever since his arrival in the country, had made a 
oint of becoming personally acquainted with all parts of his 
ominions, and had made himself very popular with the army and 
the masses,? and it was a relief to him to tear himself away from 
the intrigues of politicians in Bucharest to receive a warm welcome 
from all classes in the interior. After a residence of three years in 
his adopted country, he felt that the time had arrived to make the 
tour of foreign countries, and to endeavour to improve his friendly 
relations with their sovereigns. Before leavmg Rumania an 
amnesty was granted for all political and press offences, in order to 
show the prince’s confidence that no intrigue was able to shake 
his hold upon the hearts of his people. In August he paid a visit 
to the Russian emperor Alexander at Livadia, by whom he was 
moat kindly received and welcomed. This was followed hy visits 
to the emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, the king of the 
Belgians, and lastly the Emperor Napoleon. While staying at 
his ancestral home at Sigmaringen an arrangement was made, 
through his friend the crown prince Frederick of Prussia, ™ 
for a meeting with the Princess Elizabeth of Wied. 

The romantic story of the meeting and rapid courtship, 
which lasted only a few hours, is well told in the ^ ' 

published memoirs of the prince. The betrothal was very shortly 
followed by marriage (15th November 1869), and when they landed 
at Turn Severin they were received with the utmost enthusiasm — 
a strange and pleasing contrast to the prince’s surreptitious disem- 
barkation at the same spot three years previously on his fir.st arrival 
in the country. The marriage was in every respect a happy one. 
The queen is a clever linguist, an accomplished artist, and a good 
musician. She has been described as a woman above the ordinary 
level of humanity, detached from' material interests, living in the 
ideal, loving nature, poetry, music, painting, and all the arts, 
wholly devoted to noble causes, to Rumania and the Rumanians, 
particularly to the poor and suffering. She is well known to 
Europe, under the 7um de guerre of “Carmen Sylva,” as a royal 
authoress, who, even if she had not the advantage of rank, would still 
have made a name in literature. She has worked^ hard to protect 
native industries, and when living at her beau'tiful summer residence 
of Pelesch in the Carpathians she and her maids of honour wear the 
picturesque and lovely embroidered costumes of Rumanian women. 
The journey of the princely pair to Bucharest was one constant 
triumphal march, and their reception at the capital was in every 
respect worthy of the occasion. But the prince’s difficulties and 
tri^s were fby no means at an end : the Opposition made most 
violent attacks on the ministry and the dynasfy, which in no wise 
diminished in intensity after Prince Ghika’ s resignation (February 
1870), following a defeat on the budget. The succeeding ministry 
under A. Golesco was a very feeble one, and lasted only a few 
months, M. Jepurana being called on to form a cabinet in 
April. The latter’s accession to power was followed hy a general 
election, during which serious riots took place at Piteshti and 
Ploeshti, at horii of which places collisions took place between the 
troops and the mob, and at the latter the national guard had to he 
disbandecL 

Much excitement was caused in Rumania by the outbreak of 
the war between Prussia and France, one of the immediate causes 
of which was the nomination of Prince Charles’s elder brother, the 
crown prince of Hohenzollem, to the throne of Spain. The 
sympathies of the Rumanian nation were entirely on the side of 
their Latin sister, while those of the prince were naturaUy with 
his native country ; and in spite of the opposition of thei ministers^ 
who were strictly neutral, a motion was passed in the Chamber to 
the effect that the sympathies of Rumania would always be with 
the Latin race. The excitement culminated in a revolutlouaiy 
outbreak at Ploeshti, where a hot-headed deputy, 

Candiano Popescu, after the mob had stormed the militia f 
barracks, issued a proclamation deposing Prince Charles ^ • 
and appointing General Golesco regent ad irde/Hm. Owing to the 
loyalty of the regular army the insurrection was speedily quelled, 
and Bratiano and Golesco, who were both believed to he implicated 
in the plot, were arrested, although shortly afterwards released. 
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No doubt many influential men were involved, but the movement 
broke out prematurely and before due preparations had been ^3-^* 
It is worthy of note, as showing the magnanimity and wisdom of me 
princB, that Bratiano lived to render the greatest sernoes to his 
prince and country, and that the rebel Popescu only a few years 
afterwards commanded the Rumanian battalion that successfully 
stormed the famous Grivitza redoubt at Plevna. But tlm feeling 
in the country was strong against the German sovereign. Six weeks 
later a jury acquitted the accused rebels, and the prince seriously 
thought of abdicating. On 7th December he wrote confidentially 
to the sovereigns of the guaranteeing Powers, suggesting that the 
future of Rumania should be regulated by a European congress, 
and stating that “only a strong government could remedy the 
internal and external evils of the country, which at present vras in 
a most deplorable condibion despite the wealth of its resources.” 
A few days subsequently the prince learned that the German 
railway contractor Straiisberg was unwilling or unable to puy the 
coupons of the railway bonds due on 1st January, which were mostly 
held by influential people in Germany. This threw the moral 
responsibility of payment on Rumania, and was a bitter blow to 
the prince, through whose instrumentality the loan had been placed, 
and whose one great consolation in life had been that it was to him 
that Rumania owed its railway system. He now hesitated about 
abdicating, as he was unwilling to forsake the country in the day 
of its peril. Bnt more troubles were in store. The chief instigators 
of the recent rebellion succeeded in passing through the Oharuber a 
resolution most insulting to the prince. Exciting and passionate 
debates ended in a vote of no confidence in tlie ministry. Prince 
John Ghika formed a new Government, and declared that his policy 
lay in effecting a compromise between the prince, who had lost all 
confidence in the country, and the representatives of the people. 
Matters "were brought to a crisis by the Prussian Goveminent 
threatening to use pressure to force the Rumanian Government to 
act in accordance with its guarantee, and provide for the unpaid 
coupons of the German railway loan. The country was financially 
in no condition to comply. Bitter indignation prevailed against 
everything German, and culminated in an attack on the German 
colony of Bucharest on the occasion of a han(juet given on the 
emperor’s birthday on 22nd March 1871. The mob was only 
dispersed by the military after having been in possession of tho 
streets for two and a half hours, shouting ^‘Long live the 
republic 1 ” 

This was more than the prince could hear. On the following 
morning he summoned the members of the Lientenance Princi^re 
of 1866, and informed them of his intention to place tho govern- 
ment in their hands. Lascar Catargi and General Golesoo, the 
only two members present, as well as Demetrius Stourdza and other 
influential persons, solemnly adjured the prince to abstain from a 
step which they felt convinced could only bring the greatest mis- 
fortune on Rumania, and they declined to accept the responsibility. 
Catar^ offered to unite the different sections of the Conservative 
party in order to conjure away the difficulties that beset the country. 
The prince accepted his offer. Catargi formed a ministry to which 
all the most respectable members of tho country rallied, compris- 
ing Rretzulesco, General Tell, Mavrogheni, General Elorcsco, 
and other well-known patriots, and the hostile Chamber was 
dissolved. The excellent reception accorded to the prince and 
princess in a tour through Moldavia while the elections were 
pending drove all thoughts of abdication out of the prince’s head. 
There had been a reaction in public opinion, greatly owing to the 
publication of a most pathetic letter from the prince, containing 
the reasons which had induced him to contemplate abdication. 
The elections took place early in May (1871), and the Government, 
to which all the most respectable elements in the country had 
rallied, had a large majority in the Chambers. When Parliament 
met in May the prince had a most enthusiastic reception. It was 
the inauguration of a new regime. Catargi’s ministry was the tenth 
that had held office in the five years that had elapsed since the 

S rince’s arrival, hut it was the first one that was stable, and was 
estined to last till 1876. The anti- German feeling in the country 
had greatly subsided, in consequence of tho crushing defeat of 
Prance,^ and in January 1872 the Chambers passed a law by which 
Rumania undeiliook to pay the railway coupons. The German 
syndicate was satisfied, and the railway crisis was ended. Rumania 
now passed through a peaceful stage. The death of Napoleon III. 
in January 1873 moved the nation greatly, for the dead emperor 
had been the champion and protector of the national existence of 
Rumania in its darkest days. The universal sympathy shown 
with the widowed empress and the prince imperial created a certain 
temporary friction with the republican Government. Later in the 
year Rumania was well represented at the Vienna Exhibition, 
when the prince was most cordially received by the Austrian 
emperor. On leaving Vienna visits were paid to the Tsar (at 
Eras) and the Emperor William. On the 9th April 1874 the 
country was thrown into the deepest grief by the death of the 
Princess Marie, the only and dearly loved child of Prince Charles 
and the Princess Elizabeth. The universal sympathy shown on all 


sides to the bereaved parents helped much to strengthen the bonds 
by which the prince was attached to the countiy. In March 1875 
the budget for 1876, amounting to 100 million francs, nearly double 
in amount that of the year 1866, was passed Without difficulty, and 
on the 28th of the month the parliamentary session was closed. It 
was the first occasion in Rumania that the same Chamber had sat 
for the whole constitutional period of four years, and also the first 
time that the same ministry had opened and closed tlio same 
Chamber. The speech from the throne dwelt with satisfaction on 
the work that had been accomplished during tho above period, 
viz., financial and administrative reform, regulation of the public 
debt, loans both external and internal successfully^ floated, now 
resources derived from stamp and licence taxes, and from the crea- 
tion of a tobacco monopoly, the foundation of the State agricultural 
bank, organization of the State domains, the passing of a customs 
law with a new tariff, and the provisional settlement of the various 
complicated questions connected with the railways. Important 
reforms had also been carried out in the army, tho Church, and tho 
judicial department. During the same period international con- 
ventions had been signed with Austria, Russia,^ and Servia, and 
Rumania had joined the International Postal Union. 

The Liberal Opposition under Bratiano, tired of being so long out 
of office, did their utmost to secure a majority against tho Govern- 
ment in the new Chambers, the election for which took j)lauo in 
May. No stone was left unturned : emissaries wore sent into tho 
districts to preach revolt ; in the Liberal press it was declared that 
all or any means were legitimate with the view of upsetting the 
ministry ; tumulto-iis and riotous meetings took pla(*.(*. at Bucharest ; 
but in Rumania the Government wliic'h .‘siii)oriiiti*iuls the elections 
has always means at its command to ensure a majority, and M. 
Catargi, in spite of Ihe most unscmpulous and powerful 02>position, 
found himself with a large majority in tho now Olianibers, and was 
able before the close of the year to obtain from Parliament approval 
of a commercial treaty to be signed with Austria-Jlungaiy, a most 
important measure, not only giving groat conuiun-ei.'il ndief to 
the country, but being a long step forward in the dintetiou of 
obtaining Rumaniaa independence, an aim never a))Himt from tho 
minds of patriotic Rumanians, and now shortly to be realized. 
Before obtaining it, however, tho country had to imss through 
difficult times. Tlie budget presented to tho OliaiaberK in ^larch 
(1876) showed a de licit of 30 million francs ; the. 8(mate refused to 
pass it, and was dissolved ; and the new elections gave but a feeble 
majority for the GoYornmoiit. Dissensions broke out in tlu‘ eabiuet, 
which was defeated in the Chambers on tlie budget. This was 
followed by the resignation of the Catargi minisiiy, which for live 
eventful and on tlie whole prospcroiw years had governed the 
country. 

Tho fiill of tlie ministry saved tho country from rev«dution. A 
widespread con. siiiracy was on foot, fomented by the leediiig Lnn'nils, 
for tho arrest and oximlsion of the ^^I'hiee, and the Ibrnmiitiu of a 
provisional govormneuL under (hmoral Dal)ija, 'fhe, prosis-ct of 
a return to power put an end to tluisti miudiiimti«)us, Catargi’s 
ministry was succeeded by a very short-lived ailininistriilioii under 
General Floroscu, known as tho “cabiiud of tho giwierals,” whi<!h 
after an existence of only one month wjis HiutMieue«l on 8th May 
by a so-callcd “njdiiistry of conciliation ” uud(,*r M- Jc|iurcant», 
during whose short teniiro of ollieo a now Ohamher was eleetotl, by 
which tho commercial treaty with Austria was ratiluHl, uiulin* strong 
pressure and even incnnuc on tho part of the Austrian (Suvoruxuont. 
A commission of the Chainbors drew an inditdnuutt against 
Catargi and his late colleagues, accusing tUein of violating tlxe 
constitution and tho public liberties, squandering tbc Ktato 
revenues, and abuse of power when in office. Unable to stem the 
tide of popular i>9S8iou, which was crying for inipemdunent, 
Jepureano resigned office, and M. Ihatiano on 4th August was 
entrusted witlx the formation of a now Liberal cabinet, destiued 
to guide the country through tuany eventful years. A pro- 
minent membor of it was M, Stourdza, who «utw(H[uewtly suc- 
ceeded Bratiano as head of tho Liberal party. Tho progrnnitno 
of the now ministry was declared to include respoet for tne con- 
stitution and the law, honesty iu the adininistiuthm, great 
economies in oxpcaditure, and tho docentralizaiiou of tho adniinis- 
trativo services. Hut tho reopening of tho Kastc»rn ciuoation was 
destined to bring to a climax the great struggle of Kuntania for 
existence and indepcudouco as a nation, and tmnpm'arily to throw 
into tho shade all domestic questions. The revolution iu Bosnia 
and Herzegovina towards the close of 1876, followed a few mouths 
afterwards by the declaration of war between IHirkey and the 
tributary states of Servia and Montenegro, wore ovciitH which 
could not leave Eumania unconcerned. Her poworftil neigh- 
bours Austria and Russia had sounded her ruler as to^nis 
intentions in case of a universal outbreak ; Prince Milan of 
Servia hod unsuccessfully bogged Prince Charles to join him in 
declaring war against their common suzerain the sultan; and 
Prince OharUs, although dewdining this tempting offer, seism the 
opportunity of rominding the Sublime Porte of certain unsettled 
disputes between them, and made various pro|>osals, all of them 
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tending to the practical emancipation of his country from the sub- 
ordinate position in which it was placed. The insurrection in 
Bulgaria, with its accompanying honois, followed by the deposition 
of Sultan Murad and the succession of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
contributed to indicate the near approach of a Russo-Turkish war. 
Russia had shown symptoms of anger against Rumania for not 
having taken up a decided attitude in the approaching struggle, 
and the Russian ambassador Ignatieif had some months previ- 
ously threatened that his G-ovenimeiit would seize the Danube 
principalities as a pledge as soon as the Turks occupied Servia and 
Montenegro. The whole of Russia, with the exception perhaps 
of the Tsar himself, was bent on 'war. Prince Charles decided to 
send a mission, composed of Bratiano and Colonel Slaniceanu 
(the minister of war), to the imperial headquarters at Livadia. 
They were well received by the emperor (October 1876), but in 
spite of mixed threats, menaces, and cajoleries on the part of 
GortschakofT, Ignatieff, and others, Bratiano returned without 
having definitively committed his country to active measures. 

On llth November six Russian army corps were mobilized to form 
the army of the south under the Grand Duke Nicholas. A few days 
later two secret envoys arrived at Bucharest, the one M. de NelidofF, 
to negotiate on the part of the Eussiaii Government for the passage 
of their army through Rumania, the other Ali Bey, to- arrange on 
behalf of the sultan a combination with Rumania^against Russia. 
Prince Ch arles cleverly temporized 'with, both Powers. Negotiations 
with Russia were continued, and M. Bratiano was sent to Con- 
stantinople to put pressure up on Turkey to secure certain 
privileges w-hich would c^e /ocfo have made 
rarxisn Rumania an independent power, except that it would 
still have paid a fixed tribute ; but the conference of 
the Powers assembled at that capital came to a definite end on the 
19th January 1877, when the Turkish Government declined every 
proposal of the conference as being opposed to the ^‘int^rity, 
independence, and dignity of the enapiie.” Meanwhile the Porte, 
in issuing Mldhat Pasha’s famous scheme of reforms, had greatly 
irritated Rumanian politicians by including their country in the 
same category as the other privileged provinces, and designating its 
inhabitants as Ottoman subjects. A secret convention was signed 
between Russia and Rumania on the 16th April, by which the 
latter allowed free passage through the countiy to the Russian 
armies, the Tsar engaging in return to maintain its political rights 
and to protect, its integrity, while all matters of detail connected 
with the passage of the Russian troops were to be regulated by a 
-special treaty. On the 23rd April Russia declared war against 
Turkey, and the Grand Duke Nicholas issued a proclamation to 
the Rumanian nation, announcing his intention of entering their 
territory in the hope of finding the same welcome as in former 
wars. The entry of Russian troops into Moldavia preceded by 
some hours the declaration of war, and various important strategic 
points were at once seized and occupied. The Rumanian Govern- 
ment mad-e a platonic protest against the crossing of the frontier, 
and the Rumanian troops fell hack as the Russians advanced ; pro- 
visions and stores of all kinds were supplied to the invading army 
against cash payments in gold, and the railways and telegraphs 
were freely placed at their disposal. The Rumanian Chambers 
were asseinbled on the 26th April, and the convention with Russia 
was sanctioned by 69 to 25 votes in tie Chamber, and by 41 to 
10 in the Senate, in spite of vigorous opposition on the part of 
Stourdza, Carp, and Epureano, The Ottoman Government imme- 
diately broke off diplomatic relations with Rumania, and on the ' 
11th May the Chambers of Bucharest passed a resolution that a 
state of war existed with Turkey. Rumania has been much 
blamed for joining Russia in this war against the suzerain power. 
There is no doubt that the prince frotn his first connexion with 
Rumania had the independence of the country in view. It is 
on record that in his inter vie'W with Xing William of Prussia, 
in 1866, prior to Lis accepting the call to the principality, he i 
stated that ‘^although he was ready to acknowledge tho Turkish' 
suzerainty fora time, he reserved to himself the task of freeing his . 
country by force of arms, and of gaining perfect independence on 
the field of battle.” Eor eleven yeax's he had been developing tho i 
military forces of the principality in order to he prepared for all 
eventualities, and when the crisis arrived he had neither the power 
nor the inclination to resist the passage of the Russian armies 
through his territory ; still less had he the wish to see his country 
become the scene of conflict between the two great opposing Powers, 
which would ine'vitably have resulted from the maintenance of a 
^strict neutrality. Turkey, on the other Innd, hoped up to the last 
that Rumania would not openly join Russia awnst her, and it 
was perhaps this hope that induced her to ^serve a strictly 
defensive attitude, and to abstain from commencing hostilities 
against Rumania by an invasion of that country. 

Russia thought herself quite capable single-handed of wagmg a 
successful war against Turkey, and being quite content with the. 
grant of a free passage through Rumania, had at first no desire to 
insist on her active co-operation in the field. It 'was arranged , there- 
fore, that the Rumanian army should retire into Lesser vv aUaohio, 


' and occupy Kalafat and other points on the left hank of the Danube 
as far down as Giurgevo, thus protecting that part of the countrj^ 
from invasion, and at the same time covering the right wing of the 
I Russian army while it was taking up its strategic positions between 
Giurgevo and Galatz. As soon as the Russians were readj' to 
I occupy Giurgevo (which covered Bucharest), the Rumanians retired 
westward as far as the river Olt. Thanks to the development of 
the mlitary resources of the country, Prince Charles was able to 
put into the field and take command of two corps d’armee with 

48.000 men and 180 guns, with about 70,000 men of the national 
guard and militia in reserve. On the 27th May the bombardment 
of Widdin from Kalafat, under the prince’s personal orders, was 
one of the opening events of the war, and the coolness of tlie prince 

: under fire created much enthusiasm among his soldiers and people. 

I In the course of May Russia had placed 200,000 men on the north 
of the Danube, but owing to heavy floods it was not till the 
27th June that the main passage of the Danube was effected at 
Simnitza, the crossing of a smsdl force having taken place a few 
days previously at Braila. But it was soon discovered that the 
Russians had underrated the Turkish power of resistance, and that 
instead of a mere military promenade to Constantinople, Russia 
would have to put forth all her strength to bring the war to a 
successful issue. General Gourko's force, after a successful raid 
across the Balkans, was forced to retire in the face of strongly 
superior numbers. General Schilder-Schuldner, after capturing 
Nicopoli and taking 8000 Turkish prisoners, was defeated on the 
20th July by Osman Pasha at Plevna, to which place the latter 
had hurried from 'W’iddin in order to prevent the main Russian 
army from marching to Sofia. On the 30th July the Russians, 
having collected 30,000 men, made the second unsuccessful 
I attack on Plevna, losing some 8000 men in the fight, and 
I it was at one time feared that the Russian aimies might 
j be driven back across the Danube. But Russia’s failure was 
Rumania’s opportunity, which Prince Charles was not slow in 
seizing. In May the Tsar had intimated that Russia had no need 
of the support of the Rumanian army, and that if Prince Charles’s 
Government wished to take part in the campaign, it must do so 
at its own risk and expense. After the first defeat at Plevna the 
Russian headquarters staff requested that the Rumanian army 
should occupy Nicopoli and take charge of the prisoners of war : 
Prince Charles declined to move his troops until he should receive 
a positive promise that the Rumanian corps should he maintained 
as a separate unit, under its own officers. After the second defeat 
at Plevna, which was attributed by the Grand Duke Nicholas to 
■the fact that the Rumanians had not complied with his request to 
occupy Nicopoli, the Grand Duke again made ideated and urgent 
endeavours to secure the active assistance of Prince Charles and 
his army, but the former would not give way until the Russians 
agreed to give him the undivided command of the Rumanian 
army. This burning question was at last settled in his favour ; the 
Rumanian troops proceeded at once to occupy Nicopoli, and the 
main Rumanian army commenced crossing the Danube on the 
25th August at Corabia. Prince Charles himself joined the Russian 
headquarters on the 20th, and the same day the Tsar conferred on 
the prince the command of all the Russian troops before Plevna, 
and the Russian General Sotoff was appointed his chief of the staff. 
The troops placed under his orders (including the Rumanians) 
amounted at first to 75,000 men 'vrith 8000 horses and 442 guns. 
The third and last assault on Plevna took place on the 11th 
September, when the Rumanian army covered itself with glory, 
and, with the loss of 2600 men, captured and held the famous 
Grivitza redoubt (the unsuccessful attack on which on the 30th 
July had caused the Russians a loss of 6000 men). General 
•Skobeleff the same day captured with fearful loss the Green Hill, 
but was unable to maintain his position. 

Tho heavy losses incurred by the allied amies, no less than 

16.000 killed and wounded, made it evident that Plevna was not 
to be reduced by assault. General Todleben, the famous defender 
of Sebastopol, was summoned to act as second in command to Prince 
Charles, with Prince Imeritinski as chief of the staff. Enormous 
reinforcements were brought up by Russia, and it was decided to 
attempt to compel the surrender of the Turkish army by a blockade. 
On the 18th September the Rumanians attacked the second 

i Grivitza redoubt, but were repulsed with the loss of 20 officers 
Land 583 men killed and wounded. On the 19th October a further 
I attempt was made, and the redoubt was captured ; but the Turkish 
I ■reserv'es eventually recaptured it, inflicting a loss of 300 killed and 
707 wounded. It was not till the 10th December that Osman 
Pasha made his desperate but unsuccessful attempt to break through 
the investing armies, and was finally compelled to surrender; 
.40,000 men and 77 guns fell into the hands of the victors. Two 
divisions of the Rumanian arm;^ were now detailed to blockade 
the virgin fortress of Widdin, whilst a third escorted the prisoners 
of war to the Russian frontier. The fall of Plevna left the Russian 
army free to commence its victorious march to Constantinople, and 
on the 31st January 1878 the preliminaries of peace were signed at 
. Adrianople, one of the provisions of which was that Rumania 
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should he independent and receive aninoreafleof territory, 

•was surrendered to the RumaniaiLS on 24th iFebruary, when the 
Turkish garrison marched out with all the honours of 

The definite treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey was 
slgued at San Stefano on the Srd March. But Rumanm was 
now to learn that in politics there is no such fclmg as ^atitude. 
Although anxious to be represented at the peace negotiauons, this 
claim was disahowed by Russia. On 2gth. January the Rumanian 
agent at St Petersburg was officially informed of the u^ention of 
the Russian Government to regain possession of the Rumanian 
portion of Bessarabia, i.e., that prtion which was 
Ces^on of to Moldavia by Russia after the Crimean war. 

Bessarabia, jjmnania was to be indemnified at the expense of 
Turkey by the delta of the Danube and the Dobrudja as far as 
Kustendjie. The motive assigned was that this territory had not 
been ceded to Rumania, but to Moldavia, and had been separated 
from Russia by a treaty (Paris) of whichscarcelya single provision 
remained in force. Moreover, the national dignity and honour 
of Russia demanded the reacquiaition of this district. In reply to 
all remonstrances Prince Gortschakoff blandly stated, ‘‘Whatever 
arguments you employ, they cannot modify onr decision, which is 
unalterable.” Ignatieff was sent to Bu<haTeflt to try and reconcile 
the prince to make this sacrifice, and bints wero thrown out that 
under certain circumstances Prince Charles might be elected to 
the throne of Bulgaria. But the proposed exetange of territory 
roused the most bitter indignation at BucBaTeat. It was discussed 
before a secret sitting of the Chamber and tie Senate on 4th 
Pehruary, when, amidst the greatest excitement, ihe representatives 
of the nation declared that Rumania would defend the integrity 
of its territory to the last, with armed force if necessary. But 
in the end the weaker had to submit to the stronger. Bratiano 
and Cogalniceano were sent to Berlin to endeavour to prevail on 
the representatives of the Powers there assembled in June 1878 
to veto the cession of Bessarabia to Russia; hut the Rumanian 
delegates were not permitted to attend the sittings of the Congress 
until the Powers had decided in favour of the Russian claim. The 
Treaty of Berlin in dealing with Rumania decided to recognize its 
independence, subject to two conditions : — ^Pirst (Art xlv.), that 
the principality restores to the emperor of Pusaia that ^rtion of 
the Bessarabian territory detached from RuBsia by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, bounded on the west by the mid-channel of the 
Pruth, and on the south by the mid-channel of the Kilia branch 
and the Stary Stamhoul mouth. Second (Ait xliv.), that in 
Rn-mama the dififetence of religious creeds and confessions should 
not be alleged against any person as a ground for exclusion or in- 
capacity in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights, admission to public employments, functions, and honours, 
or the exercise of the various professione and industries in any 
locality whatsoever; that freedom and outward etercise of all forms 
of worship should be assured to all persons belonging to the 
Rumanian state and to foreigners, and that no hindrance should 
he offered to the hierarchical or^nization of the different com- 
munions, or to their relations with &eir spiritual chiefs ; and, further, 
that the subjects and citizens of all tbe Foyers, traders or others, 
should be treated in Rumazua without dlsfinction of creed, on a 
footing of perfect equality. Article xlri. declared that the islands 
forming the delta of the Danube, the Isle of Serpents, and the 
province of Dobru^'a, as far as a line startiiig from the east of 
Silistria and terminating on the Black Sea south of Mangalia, 
should he added to Rumania. Other articles defined the inter- 
national position of Rumania, while Article liii. decreed that it 
should have a representatire on the European commission of the 
Danube. It was a bitter blow to the Rmuaxiians, after all the 
sacrifices they had made on the field of battle, to find that the re- 
cognition of their long-hoped-for independence was to depend on 
the performance of two conditions, both of which were deeply re- 
pugnant to the nation at large. Bratiano yro^ with some truth, 
that the Great Powers by sacrificing Ramauia were able to obtain 
more concessions for themselves from Russia, and Lord Beaconsfield 
was constrained to admit that “in politics ingratitude is often 
the reward of the greatest services.” The Runauians submitted 
^ eventually, but with bad grace, to the retrocession of Bessarabia. 
“The Russian occupation (13th October 1878) passed off unevent^ 
fully, the Rumanian officials retired without a word, and Prince 
Charles was spared the pain of signing his same to any document 
in connexion with the cession,” but the transaction caused bitter 
animosity in Rumania against Russia ; while tie diplomatic pro- 
tests and violent language in the Ohambera also produced a deep 
impression on Russian official circles, which was not without fruit 
when the new frontier between the Dobru^a and Mgaria was 
delimited by a European oommisflioni on vhioh occasion Russia 
did her utmost to thwart and resist the protenBions of Rumania, 
especially as regpds the proposals to iuoluie Arab Tabia (a fort 
commanding Suiatria in Rumanian territory). The Powers, with 
the exception of Russia, supported Rumania; and although the 
point was ultimately decided in 1879 in favour of tho latter, yet 
owing to Russian opposition the boundaiiywasnot finally demarcated 


till 1885. The Dobrudja was quietly occupied by Rumanian 
troops on the 26th November 1878. It was personally visited by 
the prince in October 1879, and in 1880 an organic law of a 
liberal nature was passed and promulgated. Most of the laws and 
regulations existing in Rumania were made to apply to the new 
possession ; and although Art. iv. laid down that a special law 
would be passed regulating the representation of the population 
in the Rumanian Parliament, this has never been cari'icd out, and 
the Dobrudja is still unrepresented in Parliament, and is governed 
by prefects depending on tbe minister of the interior at Bucharest, 
At the time of its cession the province was regarded as of but little 
value, so much so that many Rumanian statesmen wished to 
decline the proffered gift, yet it has since proved a most useful 
acquisition, especially since the connexion (1894) of tho port of 
Kustendjie (now called Coustantza) with tho Rumanian rail- 
way system by the construction, of a bridge over the Danube at 
Tchernavoda. 

But it was Art. xliv. of the Treaty of Berlin that was to cause 
real trouble and tremendous agitation throughout tho country. 
It will be remembered that Art. vii. of tho constitution of 1866 
laid down that “only Christians can become citizens of Rumania” 
— ^in other words, all Jews were excluded from the rights of citizen- 
ship, and as no foreigner could, own land in Rumania outside tlio 
towns, it follows that no Jew could become a country proprietor. 
The Great Powers, moved by tho demands and cozn plaints of tho 
Jews, and desirous of removing this disqualificatiotj, legislated 
accordingly, as has been shown in Art. xlvi. of the Treaty of 
Berlin ; but public opinion in Rumania, already excited by the 
compulsory retrocession of Bessarabia, rendered it almost impossible 
for any Government to legislate in accordiuico with the wisluis of 
the Berlin tribunal. In the first place, it involved a change in tho 
constitution, which could only bo effected by a coiKstituent asscmibly 
elected cfd hoc, and it was with the greatest dilUculty, and amidst 
the greatest excitement throughout tho country, that Bratiano was 
able to obtain the requisite majority in favour of tho oloutiou of 
new Ohambei’s for this purpose. The rovisiug chaniluir mot on 
Srd June, and sat through the entire summer, aiid at one time tlu> 
irritation of the Powers at tho unexpected delay iu carrying out 
their decision was so groat that England x»ropOHi‘(I a colhujtivo note 
on the subject, to bo executed by tho Austiiau cnhiuct ; while 
Princo Bismarck threatened, in case tho Berlin t)r(>po8itiou was 
not carried out, to refer to tho snzeraiu jiowor at ConHtuutinopIe ! 
The prince was confronted with tho choice of a ruptun^ with the 
Powers or a revolution in the country, where thorn w'lw a triuuondouB 
popular outcry against all concossioWK to the Jews. At last, how- 
ever, on 18th October, tho nowOhainhor roj waled Art. vii. of the 
constitution of 1866, and it thus bmmmo poMHihle for Rumanian 
Jews to become naturalizod and to hohl land. It was further 
decided to admit en Uoc to naturalization tlio 883 JewiHh BohlierH 
who had served in tho war of indepondonco ; but witli all other 
Jews individual naturalization was mpiirod, and this wan hedged 
I about by so many diflU-ulLios, a spi-cial vote of the LegiHlaturo being 
renuired, with a two-lihinls m.'ijoriiyiu eacli individual eufie, that 
although tho compromise tliuH ollectod was acecpled by tho Fowi'rn, 
fatiie de mieicXf the result in })ractloo lias been ihat, from 1880 to 
1884, out of 385 persons who were naturalized in Ruinania, only 
71 were Rumanian Jews. Blnco that timo they havu hmi ad- 
mitted by small driblets of not more than a few individuals in a 
year, so that tho 300,000 Jews Raid to inhabit Rumania have 
practically derived no benoiit whatever from tho boiievohmt inten- 
tions of tho Powers at Berlin, and are still regarded tut foreigners ; 
and although liablo to znilitai'y service and to tho x>ayittentof taxes, 
are unable to own land or possess electoral or other civil rights. 
However, tho Powers agrooll to accept tho resolutions that had 
been passed by the Oliambors as nieoting the neoeHHitiim of the 
case. The two conditions on tlio performance of which dopendod 
the recognition of Rumanian independence had now boon oorriod 
out. 

Italy was tho first of tRo Croat Powers to formally notify its 
recognition of Rumanian indopendonce (December 1879} ; but 
Bismarck suoceodod in prevailing on the western Powers not to 
give official reoognitioa until another matter whioh 
vitally affected Germany's financial interests hid been 
settled in its favour. This was tho never-ending rdl* 
way question, in which bo much Gonnan capital wmi «n|^iged« 
Great pressure was put on the Rumanian Govi^rnnu-ut. iinss a 
law through the Ohambors for the purfiluuu^ of tho railway:! jflrom 
the German capitalists. This moasuro was most unpopulu: in the 
country, and it was difficult to induce the Chambins to agree to 
the proposed terms of jiurehsRe ; hut at hist iu the eml of .January 
1880, tho necessary Bill was passed ; and tht«n, but not till then, 
Bismarck gave the wottl, and England, Pnuicc, and Gonnaiiy 
formally recognized the iadopondoiieu of tho country on the 20tli 
February 1880. The first British niiniHter aeitrtrdited to Runutnia 
after its admission into tho family of Kurofstan states was that able 
diplomatist Sir William Wliit<s wlio for two yuars previously liad 
resided at Bucharest cis her Majesty's representative. Six weeks 
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after liis nomination as minister lie signed a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Great Britain and Rumania. The circum- 
stances connected with it are curious. In 1875 the Rumanians, 
in order to emancipate themselves from the commercial engage- 
ments formerly contracted on their behalf by the Porte, and with 
the desire of bringing the Great Powers to recognize the right of 
the principality to conclude commerei^ conventions, drew up a 
most oppressive tariff of iMosts on foreign products, which was to 
come into force on the 1st July 1876. The Government of Austria- 
Hungary lost no time, and concluded a convention in June 1875, 
stipidating for much lower duties than those of the general tariff. 
Russia and Germany followed suit. England, in order to spare 
the susceptibilities of the Porte, would not conclude a treaty direct 
with Rumania, but an arrangement was come to in ISTovember 
1876 provisionally securing to British trade the full benefit of the 
Austrian commercial tariff. This was subsequently extended to 
12th May 1878, but no farther; but through Sir W. White’s 
exertions, on the 13th August the Rumanian Legislature con- 
ferred on British productions the benefit of the most favoured 
nation clause until such time as a definite treaty could be con- 
cluded. This arrangement lasted until the 5th April 1880, when 
the definite treaty was signed. 

In the autunm of 1880 Prince Charles visited Germany, and as 
there now appeared but little prospect of the birth of a son and 
heir, it became necessary to regulate the succession to the throne. 
Art. Ixxxiii. of the constitution of 1866 decreed that, in default of 
male heirs in line direct of Prince Charles, the succession should 
pass to the eldest of his brothers or to their descendants. In case 
of the line becoming extinct, or of the members of the HohenzoUern 
family renouncing their rights, Prince Charles was accorded the 
power of naming his successor from one of the reigning dynasties 
of Europe, subject to the approval of the national representatives. 
The prince now (1880) negotiated and obtained from the princely 
house of HohenzoUern a formal assent to and acceptance of this 
article of the constitution. His elder brother, Prince Leopold, 
hereditary prince of HohenzoUern, renounced his own claim to the 
succession in favour of his sons, whom he declared he would bring 
up with the view of one of them succeeding to the throne. An 
intimation of this decision was laid before the Chambers on Prince 
Charles’s return to Rumania, and was received mth hearty satis- 
faction. Early in 1881 it was generaUy felt that the time had 
arrived for Rumania to be created a kingdom. On 13th March 
the Tsar Alexander was assassinated, and the Rumanian Opposi- 
tion made it the occasion of accusing the Liberal Government 
of aiming at republican and anti-dynastic ideals. To refute this 
calumny the ministry proposed the elevation of the Rumanian 
principality into the kingdom of Rumania, amidst the enthusiastic 
plaudits of Chamber and Senate. The prince, in accepting the 
resolution, declared that it was the beginning of a new page in the 
— - volume of Rumanian national life, and the end of a 

kimdom struggle and difficulties, but also full of 

^ " virile effort and heroic deeds : the wish of the nation 

was the guide and goal of his life, the love and confidence of the 
nation by which he had been surrounded during the fifteen years 
he had ruled the country had made the good days brighter, and 
had strengthened and confirmed him during those which were evil. 
He accepted the kingly title to fulfil the long-cherished wish of 
•every Rumanian, and expressed the hope, ** May the first king of 
Rumania enjoy the same love that has supported the last prince 
through all his troubles 1 The affection of this noble and brave 
nation, to whom I have devoted my whole existence, is more to 
me than all the greatness and brilliancy of a crown.” Within ten 
days of this declaration the new kingdom was recognized by all the 
Great Powers. The coronation took place at Bucharest with much 
pomp and ceremony on the 22nd May 1881. The ceremony was 
attended by the king’s elder brother, the hereditary prince of 
HohenzoUern, and his two sons, one of whom, Prince Eerdinand, 
was destined later on to become heir-apparent. The royal crown was 
constructed of steel made from Turkish cannon captured at Plevna, 
while that of the queen was of pure gold, without jewels or orna- 
x^ents. Delegates attended from everv district in the kingdom, 
throughout TOich there was universal rejoicing. King Charles 
was now able to continue to work out the development of 
the country, comparatively, hut not entirely free from fears of 
serious foreign complications. Relations with Russia had. remained 
strained ever since the war, and it was not till January 1881 that 
the Russians appointed Prince. Durosoff as minister at Bucharest 
after the post had been vacant for two years. The question of the 
Dohrudja frontier was still unsettled, and owing to Russian opposi- 
tion was not finally disposed of till three years later. At one time 
the dispute became veiy acute, and Rumanian troops forcibly 
occupied the Arab Tabia at SUlstria, from which, however, they 
subsequently had to retire. Difficulties also frequently arose from 
the enforcement of an Alien Bill passed in April 1881, which gave 
the Government the right to expel all aliens whose presence wa^ 
considered objectionable. Much trouble was experienced in 
settling the claims and counter-claims about the war accounts, 
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especially as regards the claim made by the Russian Government 
for a return of a sum of 3,000,000 francs advanced during the war 
to enable the Rumanians to mobilize, which had been considered 
by the latter as a free gift. A compromise was made, both parties 
withdrawing their claims, and a final settlement was arrived at in 
April 1882. 

Relations with Austria-Hungary were also on a very unpleasant 
footing. There were two principal subjects of discord — the navi- 
gation of the Danube and the national question. As 
regards the former (see Danube), the pretensions of o„^tJon 
the Austrian Government to have a preponderating ® 
position in the “Commission mixte du Danube,” which was to 
be the governing power of that portion of the river between Galatz 
and the Iron Gates (no part of -which is in Austrian territory), 
aroused a most hitter feeling in Rumania, which found vent in 
the speech from the throne addressed to the Chambers on the 27th 
November 1881, when the king asserted that the country was 
ready, both for the present and in the future, to make every 
sacrifice that might he necessary to ensure complete freedom of 
navigation. This speech gave great offence in Austria, nearly 
causing interruption in the diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. Apologies were made and explanations offered in the 
Chambers, and the matter was amicably arranged, not without 
violent attacks by the Opposition on boch the king and the Govern- 
ment of M. Bratiano for their supposed subserviency to Austria. 
The Danube question reached another acute stage in 1883, when, 
on account of Austrian opposition, Rumania, although under the 
Trea^ of Berlin she had a representative on the European com- 
mission of the Danube, was refused permission to participate in 
the congress held at London to regulate the Danube question. 
The formation of the “ Commission mixte ” was then finally 
sanctioned, hut Rumania refused to submit to arrangements 
which so seriously affected her interests, and to which she was not 
a consenting party ; and although sanctioned by treaty, Rumania 
gained her point, and the “ Commission mixte ” has never come 
into existence. The Danube question again came prominently 
forward in 1899, when strong protests were made by Rumania, 
this time supported by Russia, against the claims of Austria- 
Hungary to fix the tariffs for vessels passing through the Iron 
Gates, and to have exclusive police simervision over that part 
of the river. It will be seen that the Danube and the national 
questions are two very delicate matters, alw'ays more or less 
en and liable to compromise the relations between the 

dual kingdom and Rumania, and requiring great tact in their 
management. 

Another measure adopted by Rumania in 1883 caused much 
irritation both in Austria and Russia, viz., the decision to 
construct extensive fortifications both around Bucharest and on the 
line of the Sereth, the latter to enable the country to concentrate 
troops against an invasion from the north-east. Austria considered 
that the former were directed against her, while Russia, with more 
show of reason, considered the construction of the Sereth works as 
directed against herself. Both sets of works had been designed 
by General Brialmont in 1882. In March 1883 the Rumanian 
Chambers voted £400,000 for their commencement, and they have 
since been completed at a total cost (including armament of the 
most modem type) exceeding four million pounds sterling. Eortu- 
nately, there has never been occasion to try their efficacy against 
either of her powerful neighbours, but they will no doubt materi- 
ally help to defend Rumanian neutrality iu any future complication 
that may arise. 

It was not till towards the end of 1883 that a bettor feeling 
began to prevail between Rumania and her western neighbour. 
The king in the summer had paid visits to Berlin and v ienna, 
whilst Bratiano had interviews with Prince Bismarck at Gastein, 
and subsequently -with the emperor of Austria at Vienna. Between 
them they succeeded in convincing the emperor of their wish to be 
on friendly terms with both Germany and Austria, and the rela- 
tions between the latter and Rumania perceptibly improved. The 
efnimU was still further strengthened by the -visit of the Austrian 
heir-apparent to the Rumanian court in April 1884, a visit which 
caused some irritation in Russia. The king’s sympathies are 
and always have been thoroughly German, and were naturally 
extended to Germany’s partner in the Triple Alliance, while he 
could never forget the ingratitude of Russia as displayed subsequent 
to the war. Bratiano, too, was no doubt at this period a sincere 
advocate of Austrian friendship on political grounds, whilst his 
own experience taught him to he very suspicious of Russia. But 
there was a strong anti-German parfy in the country, especially 
among the old hoyardsand the peasantry, among whom community 
of creed, ancient traditional innuence, the entire absence of Russian 
merchants in the country (and the consequent avoidance of many 
petty but litirions questions), all contributed to bring about a sort 
of passive preference for Russia, whilst the hitter disputes that had 
occurred with Germany on the question of rail-way finance had left 
a very hostile feeling, often very detrimental to the king’s popularly, 
notwithstanding the &ct that the latter was constantly exerting 
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Ills utmost energies to further the material development and well- 

heing of his country. « ^ i if 

In March 1883 the Chamber and the Senate, on the demand of 
the Government, after most violent discussions, decided by over- 
whelming majorities to proceed to a revision of the con- 
Rerfslon. gtitution, and. as a necessary conseq.uenee, fresh Chambers 
had to be elected for that special purpose. The new Chambers 
consisted almost entirely of supporters of the Government, only 
tivelve members of the Opposition being elected in each house, and 
at the opening of the session in May sixteen out of the twenty- four 
declined to take any part in the proceedings of the Chambers, as , 
a protest against the violent and illegal manner in which they 
asserted the elections had been conducted hy the Government. The 
principal mover in the direction of revision was the veteran Rosetti, i 
who had preserved the full feelings of his early democratic aspira- 
tions, and insisted on bringing forward radical measures of electoral 
reform, by increasing the number of peasant freeholders, and by the j 
establishment of a single electoral college, instead of the four, 
arranged according to wealth, provided for by the constitution. 
M. Bratiano would not agree to these fundamental changes, 
which would practically have resulted in universal suffrage. The 
moderate party was successful, and revisiou of the constitution 
was effected, but on non-revolutionary principles : three electoral 
colleges were formed instead of four (and in consequence Rosetti, 
with thirty-one of his partisans, took no further part in the 
proceedings) ; a considerable addition was made to the numbers of 
the Senate and Chamber of Representatives ; trial by jnry was 
established for press offences, with the exception of those com- 
mitted against the royal family and the sovereigns of foreign states ; 
these were to be tried by the ordinary tribunals without jui*y. 
Another Bill was passed by the same Parliament, but not without 
violent opposition, endowing the Crown with State lands, giving 
an annual rent of £24,000, in addition to the civil list fixed in < 
1866 at £49,000; another measure granted free passes on the 
railways and an allowance of twenty-five francs a day during the 
sitting of Parliament to all senators and deputies. The revision 
of the constitution was the cause of a split between the two 
heads of the Liberal party, Rosetti and Bratiano. These two were 
united by a most intimate friendship, and had in their early days 
conspired together as leaders of the revolutionary movement in 
1848 ; both, were elected members of the provisional govern- 
ment, and had been imprisoned and exiled together for many 
years; they were the principal movers in the revolution which 
upset Prince Couza in 1866, and in the election of Prince Charles 
as his successor. One never acted without the other. Rosetti 
was said to he the soul whilst Bratiano was the voice of the same 
personality. Their joint action had produced the most brilliant 
results for the country which gave them birth, but exposed them 
to much hatred and obloquy, chiefly on the part of the old boyards 
and their adherents. Since 1876 the Liberal party, under the 
direction of their two popular leaders, with Bratiano as prime 
minister, had held office without interraption, with the exception 
of a few weeks in 1881 at the time of the coronation, when John 
Bratiano surrendered the reins of government to his elder brother 
Demetrius. Rosetti did not long survive the quaiTcl, and died on 
the 24th April 1885, only surviving by one year another Rumanian 
veteran. Prince Michel Stourdza, who had ruled Moldavia with an 
iron hand from the time of the Russian evacuation in 1835 until 
1849. He died an exile in Paris, leaving a fortune of nearly two 
millions sterling. Within a few weeks of Rosettfs death in May 
1886,. the king lost a beloved parent and a trusted friend and 
counsellor by the death of Prince Charles Antony of Hohenzollern. 
The revising Chambers having finished their special mandate, W'oro 
dissolved in September 1884, and a new Parliament assembled in 
November, the Government, as usual, obtaining a large majority 
in both houses. 

The year 1885 was marked by one very important event. The 
independence of the Rumanian Orthodox Church was formally 
recognized by the oecumenical patriarch of Constautinoplo. The 
Rumanian Church had claimed its indopendence from very ancient 
times, but under the Turkish suzerainty and Phanariote hospodars 
Greeks were genei-ally elected as bishops, and the influence of the 
Greek patriarch at Constantinople came to be more and more felt. 
In 1872 a law was passed by which the bishops wore elected by the 
Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, and the synod sitting as an 
assembly (the only other occasion on which provision is made for 
such an assembly is in the event of the throne becoming vacant 
without any apparent heir). It was subsequently decided to con- 
secrate the holy oil in Rumania instead of procuring it from 
Russia or Constantinople; but the Greek patriarch protested. 
Secret negotiations were entered into which came to a successful 
issue. The patidarch feared on the one hand that the grooving 
influence of the Russian Church would give a colour of Slavism to 
the whole Church, and that a Russian might erentually be appointed 
ceoumenical patriarch at Constantinople, while the Rumanians 
hoped by means of the independence of their Church to doprivo 
the Russians of all excuse for interfering in their iutornal affairs . 


under the pretext of religion. The Rumanians, although obtain- 
ing complete independence, agreed to rocognizo the patriarcli at 
Constantinople as the chief dignitary of the Orthodox Church. 

The remaining years of l)r:!:i.ii!o's administration were not 
marked by any very important events. Since the declaration of 
independence he had exercised an almost dictatorial i)owcr, and 
anything like a powerful parliamentary Ot>positioii had ceased to 
exist, but this did not prevent the most violent attacks being 
made on bim by an unscrupulous press, and by orators at public 
meetings. He had been too long in power ; the iiiimerous State 
departments were exclusively filled with his nominees ; and some 
pecuniary scandals, in which the minister of ivar and other 
superior officers were implicated, helj>ed to aiignieiit his fast-grow- 
ing unpopularity in the country. New parlies were formed, in 
opposition, and National Liberal and Liberal -Conservative jiarties 
combined to oppose him. The foniior of these maintained that 
the Government should be the expression ot the national will, 
and be guided by national rights and interests at home and 
abroad— -in fact, that it should bo essentially Rumanian, 
and, while maintaining friendly relations with foreign J^owers, 
should in no wise a'.’nm them to interfuro with the internal affairs, 
of the country. They also advocated rciluetion of t*x})enditure 
and the independence of the magistracy. The Jdberal-(Jon- 
servatives held generally the samo views, but had as tlniir ideal of 
foreign policy a guartuiteod neutrality. Another party which now 
attracted considerable attention was that of the Jiinimists, or 
Young Conservatives. The name w'us taken from a 
literary society formed in Jassy in 1874 by M(‘HHrs 1\ janimist 
Carp, Rosetti, and Maioreseu, and trauslbniied into a 
olitical association in 1881. Their prognimino for^ ^ 
ome affairs involved the amelioration, of the position of the 
peasantry and working classes, wdiosc i)rogru.sH they considered had 
been overlooked, the irremovability of the magislriiey, ami a revision 
of the communal law in the sense of decentralization. Jii iinamdal 
matters they advocated the introdiKstion <*f a gold standanl and 
the removal of the agio on gold, alst) the introdiud-ion of foreign 
capital to develop industries in the ({ountry; niul as regunls fondgn 
policy, they were .strong advocates ofintiinato and friendly relation.s 
with Austria-Hungary. 

In 1886 the Government negotiated a oouHular oonvcmtimi wiih 
Germany, under which all lawsiiitH eounected with Uennnn h\u‘- 
cossions in Rumania wore to he submitted to and judgtsl hy 
German tribunals, and ri'ciiiroenlly Iviiinnuiau suceesHions in 
Germany were to bo dealt with by Kum!mia.u eourts. As low, if 
any, Rumanians rcsiihid in Gernniny, tlio proposed law was 
manifestly much in favour of tlu^ (hnurnins ; and Iho Onnosition, 
with Demetrius Bratiano (brotiuT of the premii^r), Vernoscu, 
and J. Lahovari at tlnnr head, sueoe.cded iu stirring ur> such an 
agitation throughout tln^ couuti*y against tho propiisetl uu'a.suro 
that it had to bo withdrawn. On tho lOth of SeptembiT an 
attempt was mado on Bratiano'a life hy a lnv<‘rn-h<MqM-r named 
Stoica. This cmiwal a temporary rcaetiou ayainit the fUmd of 
his rapidly-in creasing uni) 02 >uhirity, and in tho autumn Hessiou 
he was able to carry through tho (flinnibers a further vote 
of tliiriy million francs for the Duehuntst IbrUdeatituis, and tu 
X^ass other important moasiaus, iiicliuliiig a law for iucn*aKing 
tho x>owurs and iiu])roving tint p(>.siU(>u of f.lio eoinmum*s. Ktoiea 
was suhsoquonMy ooinlemiieil tc» twenty years" penal servituiUs hut 
his accomplices and instig:ttors, u ho wuro heliavod to ho couiuadod 
with the parlianicntary opjHisilion, worn aotpiltUHl, In May 1887 
the king was x>resunt at tho (MmsoiTuticm of Iho xiewly-ntslorod 
metropolitan ohunjh of Jassy, whej’o lie was fairly well reeeivod, 
iu sx>ito of tho most stromiouH attempts of tlio G|qsisition to stir 
up the poimlace to a <lomonstration against his majesty and his 
absolutist minister, a good doal of whoso unpopularity n*sled uii 
the king, who, however, shortly afterwards strengUiMiod his positum 
in tho country by xmblicly annoiuieing that tho heir to tlio throm* 
had been finally soleeteil iu tho porsow of his brother’s younger 
son, Prince Pordinand of lloluiuztdlern, who Iwd boon appoiiittut a 
lieutenant in the Rumanian army tho previous year- An unusual 
Xirooeoding in Rumania, where tho grt‘aU*Ht possible lic'omw is 
allowed to tho press, was tho prowanition of the Opposition news* 
I)apor, tho LuptOf for violent attaeks upon the king* the e<litor 
ww sontouoed to two ymtu* ImpriHoiunent itiul a fiin^ of 6000 fraucs. 
Elections for a new Chamber took ])lat'i: in I'V]>ruriry 1888, atnl in 
spit© of the very strong j)ros»ure which the lioverinuent In }H>wi»r 
invariably exorcises on those ocoasioim (although always prwklm- 
ing from the houwftop tlm alsuiluto freedom of rletstion), the wholo 
of the leaden* of the Oi>po»iti(m wei’o alerted, vl«., Dmu triuH 
Bra^no, Catar^ji, Lahovari, Blaremborgt und Fleva ; and thoir 
partisans, who in the proredlng Chamber mustered only about 
Jhhjy strong, now former.1 Ailly en«-tldrtl of the wiodt* b»ai. .*. 
Both Oonservatives and RiMli(«ils wi-ro imbued Hilh tlm .saiin*. ft'ftr 
that Bratiano, iu (ionsoipifiico of hi« tlinlike of itii.s;^tia, w’ould throw 
the country headlong into tho arms <if ftcrimmy ainl Austria. 

Almost imiiiudiatidy afb*r tlm <d»H*tious firuthum tHideifd 
his rosiguation to tlm king, who only it uu the umler- 
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standing that he should form one of a new ministry under Prince 
Ghika: this idea proving impracticable, Bratiano returned to 
power. On the 26th and 27th of March very serious riots broke 
out in the capital : the mob, at the head of whom were some 
prominent leaders of the Opposition, surrounded the palace, and 
were only dispersed by force. On the following day the Chamber 
of Deputies was invaded, and one of the ushers shot dead with a 
revolver. Two of the leaders of the mob, Messrs Pleva and 
Pilipescu, were arrested ; and although the Chambers passed a 
vote of confidence in tlie ministry, M. Bratiano definitively retired 
on the 4th April, after having held the premiership for twelve 
eventful years. It was no doubt high time that he did so, and if 
he had continued much longer in office it is probable that there 
would have been a revolutionary movement against the dynasty. 
During the previous Parliament a Conservative manifesto, signed 
by Catargi and D. Bratiano and other leaders of the Opposition, 
openly threatened that if the ministers were not removed prior to 
the general election the responsibility would be thrown, “ not on 
those who served the crown, but on him who bore it ” ; and the 
name of Prince George Bibescn had been openly mentioned as 
a possible successor. There was great distress and discontent 
amongst the peasantry, in spite of three million francs having been 
voted by the legislature for their relief, and there was much anti- 
dynastic agitation throughout the country, owing to the fact that 
an unscrupulous Opposition tried to make out that the king was 
responsible for all the evils that befell the^ country. M. Teodor 
Rosetti, a prominent member of the Junimist party, was now 
called on to form a ministry, of which Messrs Carp, Maiorescu, 
Prince Stirbey, and M. Germani were the principal members. 
Fleva and Filipescu, the leaders of the recent rioting at Bucharest, 
were released almost immediately after the ministers had taken 
office. Serious agrarian riots broke out in many parts of Wallachia ; 
several of the landlords’ houses were pillaged, and the rioters were 
not put down without considerable loss of life. The close of the 
year was marked by the visit of the piince of Wales to the king 
at Sinaia, and by a general amnesty gi'anted to the peasants i 
implicated in the agrarian riots ; also by the decision of the Cour 
de Cassation condemning General Anghalescu, who had been 
minister of war under Bratiano, to three months’ imprisonment, 
loss of his rank, and a fine of 5000 francs, as well as the resti- 
tution of 25,000 francs which the State had lost through his 
maladministration. 

As the new ministry was unable to obtain a working majority in 
a Chamber that had been elected under Bratiano’s auspices, it was 
dissolved. In the new Chamber elected in October 1888 only five 
members of Bratiano’s party retained their seats. The house was 
composed of 39 Junimists, 51 Conservatives (17 of.Vernesco’s party), 

4 Socialists, and 40 Independent Liberals. In the Senate there was 
a strong Conservative majority, and the presidents of both houses 
were elected from that party. In November the ministry was 
modified in a Conservative direction by the accession to its ranks 
of General Manu, Yemesco, and A. Lahovari, all members of the 
old Conservative party. A determined effort was made in the 
new house for the impeachment of M. Bratiano and the members 
of his administration. It was resisted by the ministry, as the 
resolutions included condemnation of Bratiano’s foreign policy, 
and were in fact directed against the king. After a three days’ 
debate the motion was lost by one vote : a modified proposal for 
impeachment, from which criticisms on forei^ policy were ex- 
cluded, was then brought forward in the Chamber, and passed on 
the 21at of February by a majority of 101 to 41. In the course of 
the spring session (1889) M. Carp brought forward and passed 
through the Chambers a Bill for the amelioration of the position of 
the peasantry by the distribution amoujg them of State lands. 

' [The question of peasant proprietorship being of great importance 
In an agricultural country like Rumania, it seems desirable to 
give a retrospective glance at previous legislation on the subject. 
Up to the year 1864 the greater part of the soil was owned by the 
Church and monasteries, and by large boyard proprietors ; there 
was also a small class of peasant proprietors, called moch&n&fii in 
Peasant Wallachia, r4sh(M in Moldavia, living and working 
roorlet r- family communities ; but the great mass of the 
Ai peasantry cultivated the lands of the large proprietors, 

fflving a certain number of days* work to iheir 
manorial lord, in addition to a tithe of the raw produce. They 
received in return a plot of ground proportionate to the number of 
animals they owned, and had also rights of grazing and of collect- 
ing fuel in the forests. In the above year, under the Government 
of Prince Couza^ a new law was promulgated, conferring on each 
peasant family freehold property in lots varying from 3 to 6 
hectares (1 hectare =2^ acres) according to the number of oxen that 
they owned. The man with no cattle received the minimum ; tiie 
owner of 2 oxen got 4 hectares, and the possessor of 4 received 5 or 
6 hectares. The price of the land, which was calculated on the 
basis of the value of the forced labour to which the landlord had 
been entitled, was about £4, 10s. per hectare, paid to the landlord 
by the State as compensation, and subsequently recovered from the 
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peasants in fifteen annual instalments. In the first distribution, 
which took place almost immediately after the law vas passed, 
280,000 families in Wallachia and about 127,000 in Moldavia 
became freeholders, holding nearly 4 million acres or one-thiid 
of the cultivated area of the country. These peasant plots were 
all declared inalienable for 30 years. The law of emancipation, 
although passed with the best of motives, did not to any great 
extent benefit the peasantry. The limited size of their farms, and 
the necessity for buying wood and paying for pasturage, both of 
which were formerly free, prevented them from obtaining complete 
independence of the large proprietors, on whose estates they still 
had to work for payment in money or kind, while their improvi- 
dence soon got them into the hands of Jewish money-lenders, who, 
fortunately for the peasants, were by law unable to become pi o- 
prietors of the soil. In 1866 and 1872 laws were passed for still 
further improving the position of these small proprietors, and in 
1879 a measui’e passed the Chambers for allotting lands to 48,000 
recently married couples, and also for restoring to many peasant 
families lands which had been alienated. 

In 1882 great difficulties arose, especially in Moldavia, in con- 
nexion with contracts for labour between the peasants and the 
large landowners. M. Rosetti succeeded, after violent opposition 
from the boyards, in passing through the Chambers measures for 
the relief of the peasants. But legislation, however well meant, had 
not succeeded in greatly ameliorating their position, and in 1889 
M. Carp, the Junimist leader, passed a most important measure, 
by which the State domains, amounting to nearly one -third of 
the total area of Rumania (originally the property of the Church 
and the convents, confiscated by Prince Couza in 1866), were to be 
^adually distributed among the peasantry. The land was divided 
into lots of 5, 10, and 15 hectares. Peasants having no land might 
urchase the smaller lots on very easy terms. Those who already 
eld less than 5 hectares might purchase up to that amount. When 
a change of residence became necessary to enable the peasant 
to take up the new allotment, the State advanced 600 francs to 
each family to defray expenses. The price to be paid for the 
land differed in different districts, and was to be paid to the 
State in small annual instalments. If any land remained after 
satisfying the wants of the peasants, it was to be sold by public 
auction in lots of from 20 to 25 hectares. All lots in both cases 
were declared inalienable for 30 years. Under M. Carp’s law 1200 
model farms were also formed in the Baragan, or low ground lying 
to the north of the Danube- As a consequence of this law and pre- 
vious le^lation there are now no less -^an 556, 127 peasant iiro- 
prietors in Rumania (exclusive of the Dohrudja), owning 2,390,170 
hectares of land, or roughly speaking about one-half of its cultivated 
area. The sale of the larger lots under M. Carp’s law gave rise to 
so many abases that in 1896 a law was passed abolishing their 
fuither sale.] 

Shortly after the passage of M. Carp’s Bill through the Senate the 
minister of justice, M. vernesco, made some outrageous judicial 
appointments without the knowledge of his colleagues, and his 
action being disapproved of by them, he declined either to with- 
draw the nominations or quit the cabinet. M. Catargi was 
then called on to form a purely Conservative administration, and 
took office, with Vernesco, Lahovari, and Manu as colleagues. 
This shuffle of the cards was, rightly or wrongly, attributed in great 
measure to the influence of M. Hitrovo, the active and energetic 
Russian minister at Bucharest, who ever since his arrival in 1886 
had been a thorn in the side of the ministers, who had great cause 
for anxiety in connexion with contemporary events in Bulgaria, 
viz., the incoiporation of eastern Rumelia, the war between Bul- 
garia and Servia, the subsequent kidnapping, return, and final with- 
drawal of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, all of which events gave 
rise to fears of further complications and of Russian interven- 
tion which might have involved Rumania in serious difficulties. 
The advent of Catargi to power was regarded as a triumph for 
Russia, as the sympathies of the Junimist minister had been 
entirely on the side of Austria. The close of the Rosetti adminis- 
ttation was marked by a royal decree (6th April 1889) conferring 
on Prince Ferdinand the title of His Royal Highness Prince of 
Rumania, the title of Crown Prince being withheld, as he was not 
' the direct heir to the throne. Shortly afterwards the prince took 
, his seat in the Senate amidst great enthusiasm. 

Catargi’s administration did not last long. He found it difficult 
' to command a working majority in the Cnamber that had been 
elected after Bratianas downfall, and resigned on the king 
, refusing to grant a dissolution. A new ministry was formed in 
' Noveinber 1889 by General Manu out of mixed Conservative and 
Junimist elements, who pulled well together on all internal 
, measures, although somewhat divided as to their foreign policy ; 
and much good work was effected by the new Government. The 
old 6 per cent, loan was converted into 4 per cent. A gold 
standard was introduced, whereby the agio on gold was got rid «f ; 
a satisfactory budget was passed, and the 5 per cent, tax which 
had been imposed, prior to the war with Turkey, on the salaries 
of all Government employes, was abolished. The sale of State 
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lands to peasants under Carp’s law was actively proceeded with, 
half of the State lands being parcelled out, and one-fourth actu- 
ally sold. All [further proceedings regarding the iinpeachnient of 
Bratiano and the members of his ministry were stayed by a vote ot 
the Chamber and Senate on the 15th February, to the great satis- 
faction of the king, who had always stood by the minister who had 
served him so well. On the 24th October 1890 the king laid 
much ceremony the first stone of the new railway bridge over the 
Danube at Tchernavoda, and large sums were voted for railway 
extensions and for the completion of the Bucharest and Foesani 
fortifications. The country also was relieved , in August of the 
presence of IM. Hitrovo, who had lost much infiuence while his 
Conservative allies were in power, as his openly expressed Pan- 
Slavist views had alienated all his friends among the Rumanians. 
General Manu’s ministry was destined, like the preceding one, to 
a short life. There was much distress and consequent discontent 
in the country, especially in Moldavia, which was by no means 
diminished by the consideration that that province was entirely 
unrepresented in the cabinot. In February 1891 the Government 
met with a defeat in the Senate by the rejection of their pro- 
posals on public education, and General Floreaco was called on to 
form a new ministry. L. Oatargi was appointed minister of the 
interior, and Vernesco was named minister of finance. On the 
meeting of the chambers M. Carp carried a vote of no con- 
fidence in the new ministry, and the king dissolved the 
Chambers. The new elections (April 1891) gave a large majority 
to the Government, hut there were elected 40 National Liberals 
and only 6 Juminists. 

The veteran statesman John Bratiano died on the 16th May, aged 
76, and the king went to his residence at Florica to visit the 
widow and place a wreath on the tomb of his old and faithful 
servant. On the 6th July Kogalniceano, another veteran, passed 
away. Like Bratiano, he had been implicated in the national or 
rather revolutionary movement in 1848, and spent many years in 
exile striving for the union of the two principalities. He was 
minister of the interior under Prince Coiiza, and responsible for the 
important measures of the suppression of the corvee, the formation 
of a peasant proprietary, and the confiscation of the properties of 
the monasteries ; and later on, as minister of foreign affairs for 
Prince Charles, he accompanied Bratiano to Berlin to struggle in 
favour of the rights and interests of his country. On 22nd May 
1891 the jubilee festivities (25th year’s reign) of the king were 
celebrated with much enthusiasm throughout the country. In 
November, a few days after the opening of the autumn session, 
Floresco’s ministry resigned, and Oatargi was once more called on 
to form a new Government. His new colleagues (including Tache 
Ionesco, a young and promising statesman) wore all Conservatives, 
but the Government shared the fate of many previous adminis- 
trations, and before it had been ten days in office was defeated in 
the Chambers on a vote of no confideace. M. Oatargi, however, 
reconstituted his cabinet by the addition to it of Messrs Carp and 
Ghermani, prominent Junimists ; Parliament was dissolved, and in 
the elections which followed the Conservative-Junimist coalition 
obtained a large majority. 

The first year of the new administration was marked by the 
betrothal of Prince Ferdinand of Rumania to the Princess Maria, 
daughter of the duke of Coburg and the Grand Duchess Alexandra 
of Russia, and grand-daughter of Queen Victoria and of the Tsar 
Alexander: the betrothal was followed by a visit of King Charles 
to Queen Victoria at Windsor, on which occasion his majesty 
was invested with the order of the Garter. The marriage took 
place at Sigmaringen on the 10th January 1898. Prince Carol 
(born on the 15th October 1893) and the Princesses Elizabeth and 
Maria, the issue of this marriage, have been brought up in the 
Orthodox faith. The well-deserved aflfection of the country 
towards the dynasty was subsequently displayed during the 
^ngerous illnesses from typhoid fever of Prince Fermnand 
in 1897 and the young Prince Carol in 1899, when spontaneous 
expressions of sympathy poured in from all quarters. 

The new ministry during their four years’ tenure of office passed 
several useful measures through Parliament. The State credit was 
improved by the conversion of the public debt, the sale of the 
State lands to the peasantry was actively proceeded with, greatly 
assisted by the establishment of an agricultural bank founded by 
the Government with a capital of nearly a million sterling, for the 
purpose of making advances to the poorer landed classes ; a rural 
gendarinerie was formed, a law was passed making irremovable the 
judges of the Court of Appeal and the presidents of the tribun^, 
and other iraporfant j'udioial reforms were carried out ; a mining 
law was passed with the object of introducing foreign capital, and 
the commercial marine was developed by the formation of a State 
OMan service of passenger and cargo steamers. Great reforms, 
which had been unsuccessfully attempted by former Governments, 
were made in the service of public instruction and in the organiza- 
tion of the clergy. In 1893 and 1894 commercial and extradition 
trwties and a trade-mark convention were made with Great Britain. 
The commercial treaty with Great Britain, as well as similar treaties 


with Austria and Germany, were for a period of ten years, expiring 
in 1903. In May 1894 the king inaugurated with much ceremony 
the opening to navigation of a new waterway in the Sulina branch 
of the Danube, constructed by the European commission, and in 
September of the following year opened for traffic the magnificent 
railway bridge over the iJanube at Tchernavoda (constructed by 
the Rumanian Government at a cost of about one and a half 
million sterling), which connects the whole of the Rumanian 
railway system with the port of Constant^, where a year later 
he laid the first stone of the new works destined to make that 

E ort a first-class harbour. Meanwhile the Liberal Opposition was 
eing reorganized. On the death of John Bratiano his brother 
Demetrius was proclaimed chief of the united Liberal party, but he 
survived his brother only one year, and on his death in June 1892 
the veteran statesman Demetrius Stourdza was recognized as tho 
head of the National Liberal party. M. Stourdza had com- 
menced his political career in 1857 as secretary to tho divan 
ad hoc of Moldavia j in 1866 he was minister of public works, and 
in 1870 of finance. He had led the aiiti-dyiiastic agitation during 
Lascar Oatargi’s first ministry. In 1877 ho was a strong opponent 
of the Russo-Rumanian alliance, but returned to poW(!r under 
Bratiano in 1878, and became a faithful dofendor of the dynasty 
and a strong partisan of tho Triple Alliance. A man of great 
talent, tremendous application, and full of energy, ho was tho 
leading spirit of the most important finaiudiil institutions of tho 
country, and was very popular in Liberal circles. In 1894 ho 
started a very violent agitation in favour of the Riimaiiiatis of 
Transylvania and the Baiiat, who wore being ponseciitod by their 
Magyar rulers after the unsuccessful attempt to pnwcut their 
famous “ memorandum ” to the Austrian emperor, ruhlic meet- 
ings were held all over Rumania in favour of iheir oi»pri!.ss»*d 
countrymen. Interpellated in the Senate, i.ho (lovenimciiil. could 
only reply that they were unable to interfere in thn internal 
affairs of a neighbouring state ; and although they retained their 
parliamentary majority, they rapidly lost ground in public esti- 
mation. Another popular Opposition cry referring to internal 
matters was '‘Rumania for the Rumanians 1 ” Th(» now mining 
law, among other concessions, gave foreigners the right to lease 
lands for long periods for the working of potroloutn, and this waa 
denounced by the Opposition as being hostile to national interusts, 
and also as being against the spirit of tho constitution, winch pro- 
hibited foreiguers from holding lauds. The Bill, iu spitii of tho 
Opposition, was carried by tho Government in April 1895, as W(*U 
as another important measure favouring tho constnudion of local 
railways by private individuals. The Liberal Opposition prtdosted, 
and retired from tho Ohambor, and took no further part in legis- 
lative proceedings. The Liberal p.arty had btuui out of oil'uu^ for 
eight years, the Oonservativo-Juniniist coalition had praetirally 
carried out thoir complete programme, ami legislation was at a 
deadlock owing to the abstention of tho Liboraf Opposition. The 
popular agitation against tho Government was most violent, and 
the king thought it high time that there Hhould be a changes of 
ministry, and that tho Liberal party should have ifj« turn. The 
three Junimist mombors of tho cabinet temlonMl their r^•':igIlati«lIl, 
but Oatargi undertook to carry on th(» Government if Uxts king 
would mnt an immodiato dissolution of tho <!hatub(^rs, antici- 
pating by a few months its constUiitional tonu of four years. 
His majesty refused his consout ; tho Oovornment resigned, ami 
M. Stourdza was called on to form a new ministry. 

In December Parliament was dissolvod. and tli« ehudions took 
place^ under the auspioos of M. Flcva, the new minister of the 
interior. In no so-oallod constitutional country in tlio world has 
the Government so much power in influencing i\w elcctlona os 
in Rumania. On a change of ministry tho first atit of the now 
minister of the interior is to dismiHs nearly all t!n» prefocts of 
the thirty districts into which tho country in divided. Cflie 
Dobrudja, which consists of two additional districtN, does not semi 
any representatives to tho Chamber.) Tho umlcr-profeets share 
tho same fate. The communal councils are then dissolved, and 
n^ew provisional members appointed under (fovornment pwssure. 
Then follows tho general elooiion ; and as alt the oxstmtlvo 
are partisan.sof the Govcrninioit, find am by no tnt»uu.s scriipulouH as 
to thenuians they employ, and a.s Mo* host-* of ofltfdabi Hcattorod «vt?r 
the country uln) 0 .st invaria)>ly veto on tho side of the fhjviTiimcnl, 
the result of the election can lie foretold to a certainty. In th*» 
present case, although M. Flova ostontatiouHly doolarcd that thewr 
should be no official tntorferonco with the elections, there was the 
somewhat startling result thst, whoreiut in the previoiui Parliament 
the ConservativcH had an overwhohutng mujority in Isdh hrmses, five 
Cfonservativos only w(jro olof.tcil in tlm new Chamber, and two in 
Jr advent to i)ow<»r of tho Libitml yiarty under 

M, Stourdza, who hod recently been making .su«*h vioh^tiL atlack-H 
^ the Hungarian Governniont, causeil soiih} anxiety in Anstria- 
Hungary, which was dispelled, however, by piiblitt deedamtious 
at Jassy and subsequent oflldal explanations. When owc« ollico 
was obtained, it was to the int(*reHt i»f tho new (lovernuicfit that 
the agitation should subside, and this was reuderud comparatively 
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easy, as aa amnesty had been granted to the political prisoners in 
Transylvania. 

The official opening by the emperor of Austria of the new canal 
through the Iron Gates of the Danube on the 27th September 1896 
(pne of the episodes of the Hungarian “ Millennium ” festivities), 
was the means of bringing about a great improvement in the 
relations between the two countries. The kings of Rumania and 
Servia were the honoured guests of the emperor on this occasion, 
and immediately afterwards the emperor paid an official visit to 
King Charles at Bucharest, where great preparations had been 
made to give his imperial majesty a befitting reception. The 
improved relations which resulted from this exchange of courtesies 
between their sovereigns were unfortunately not of very long dura- 
tion. In the following autumn King Charles paid aVisit to the 
emperor at Budapest, the Hungarian capital — a visit which 
was intended further to cement the friendly feeling between 
their respective subjects ; but, most unfortunately, the king of 
Rumania, in conferring numerous orders and decorations on the 
occasion of his visit, bestowed one, probably by an oversight, on a 
Hungarian official who was only known to fame as a very violent 
anti-Rumanian writer in the Magyar press. This incident was 
the signal for the reopening of an acrimonious newspaper war 
between the two countries, and the ill-feeling caused thereby had 
probably much to do with reconciling the Rumanians to a visit 
made by their sovereign in the following year (August 1898) to 
his other powerful neighbour, the Tsar. Accompanied by Prince 
Ferdinand and M. Stourdza, he was for a fortnight the* emperor’s guest 
at Moscow, Kieff, and St Petersburg. His reception everywhere was 
most cordial, on the part not only of the emperor, but also of the 
military, who had not forgotten that the king had commanded the 
Russian army before Plevna. This visit was the outward symbol 
of a reconcOiation between the Rumanians and Russians — the 
relations between whom had been the reverse of cordial ever since 
the termination of the war of 1877-78, resulting as it did in the 
forcible alienation of Bessarabia from one country to the other. 
Aa regards foreign relations with other Powers during M. Stourdza’s 
administration, it may be noted that diplomatic relations were 
renewed with Greece after an interruption of several years. The rela- 
tions of the Government with Turkey were also very friendly, and 
a commercial convention was signed between the two countries ; at 
the time of the Armenian troubles the entry of Armenian refugees 
into Rumanian territory was rigorously prevented, ostensibly on the 
grounds that the Government did not wish Bucharest to become 
the centre of a conspiracy against a neighbour. In the Greco- 
Twkish war, also, much sympathy was shown to Turkey, probably 
with the object of obtaining friendly treatment for the numerous 
Koutzo-Ylach population scattered over Turkey in Europe, but the 
friendliness shown by Rumania was not thoroughly reciprocated. 
The sultan would not grant the concessions she desired with 
regard to the nomination of an independent bishopric fortheYlach 
communities, and later on in 1900 the commercial treaty was 
denounced by Turkey, and Rumania lost the privilege of most 
favoured nation treatment and of the special tariff which had 
previously been accorded. 

As regards home politics, the overwhelming majority of the 
Liberal party at the elections of 1895, instead of being a source of 
strength, proved the very reverse. It caused the party to split 
up into factions, Stourdzists, Aurelianists, and Flevists, so called 
after the names of their respective chiefs. M, Pleva, who now 
held office for the first time, after having battled in the Liberal 
cause for twenty .years, was the first to quarrel with his chief, and 
had to leave the ministiy after only a few months’ tenure of office. 
He was replaced as minister of the interior by M. Statesco. Some 
months later, shortly after the visit of the emperor of Austria, 
M. Stourdza himself had to retire from office in circumstances 
which caused a great and painful sensation throughout the country. 
The head of the Orthodox Church, the Metropolitan Gennadius, 
who had formerly taken an active part in insisting that the 
younger members of Prince Ferdinand/s family should oe brought 
up in the Orthodox faith, had for some years past, as ex-ojffkio head 
of the richly-endowed philanthropic establishments founded by the 
Princess Brancovan, been desirous of getting the entire management 
of these wealthy foundations into his own hands, and had made 
violent attacks on the two administrators, Prince George Bibescu 
and Prince Stirbey, both members of the Brancovan family. In the 
quarrel that ensued much that was questionable in the early career 
of the prelate was brought to light, and he was openly accused of 
simony, of heresy, and other matters more suitable for a criminal 
court. The scandal created was so great that the Government 
called on the metropolitan to resign, and on his refusal to do so 
ordered his arraignment before the Holy Synod, by whom, after a 
public trial, he was found guilty of certain canonical offences, and 
fientenced to be deposed from his high estate. The same night, 
by order of the head of the Government, he was seized in his 
archiepiscopal residence by the police, and removed by force to a 
neighbouring monastery. This harsh treatment of the head of the 
Church led to a tremenaoiis outcry against M. Stourdza. Indignant 
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meetings of protest were held throughout the country, and by no one 
was the prime minister more eloquently and vigorously denounced 
than by his late colleague M. Fleva. M. Stourdza had to yield 
before the storm, and on the 3rd December 1896 the president of 
the council, M. Anrelian, was called on to reconstitute a Liberal 
cabinet, with the principal object of calming public opinion by the 
settlement of this exciting question, which was putting a stop to 
parliamentary and all other business. M. B. Lascar Catargi, an able 
and experienced public servant, was called to the ministry of the 
interior. M. Aurelian then appealed to the patriotic sentiments 
of the Conservative party to help to solve the difficulty, and with 
the aid of Messrs Lascar Gatargi and Tache lonescu, after a long 
and anxious discussion, the following decision was arrived at : — The 
Holy Synod was to reverse its judgment (M. lonescu, a clever 
lawyer, had discovered some technical flaw which would enable 
the^ members of the Synod, all more or less subservient to their 
political chiefs, to go through the somewhat humiliating process 
of reversing their first decision), and the metropolitan was to be 
restored to his ecclesiastical rank and dignities, which, after holding 
them for a few days, he was voluntarily to resign and to receive as 
compensation a handsome pension. This scheme was carried out to 
the letter, except that the metropolitan did not receive his pension 
until the year 1899, when the Conservatives were again in power. 

Calm was restored in the country. Monsignor Joseph Gheorgian, 
who had previously held the same high office, but who had retired 
into private life, was re-elected metropolitan, and the Liberal party 
was again torn by intestine quan'els. M. Anrelian and his colleagues 
having tasted the sweets of office, were not inclined to hand over 
their portfolios to M. Stourdza and his partisans. The struggle 
terminated in the success of M. Stourdza, who in April 1897 
returned to power and remained president of the council until 
1899. The discords among the Liberal party prevented the carry- 
ing out of the extensive projects of reform that had been promised 
by M. Stourdza’s Government on its first accession to power, and 
but few important measures were passed — one for the reform of 
public instruction being the most noteworthy. The Liberal Govern- 
ment abstained from putting into force the mining law passed in 
1895, and it remained a dead letter until the Conservatives came 
back into power in 1899. The Rumanian mercantile marine was 
expanded by the organization of a line of cargo steamers belonging 
to the Government to run between the Danube and Rotterdam, 
and considerable progress was made in the extension of railways 
and other public works, notably those at the port of Con^tantza. 
M. Stonrdza's Government, which had risen to power mainly on the 
national question, was also destined to fall on it. A tremendous 
popular agitation was raised on the subject of certain subsidies 
made by the Rumanians for the support of the Rumanian schools 
at Kronstadt in Tran^lvania, and M. Stourdza was accused of too 
great subserviency to the Hungarian Government. The agitation 
culminated in street riots at Bucharest. On the same evening that 
H. Stourdza tendered his resignation to the king (April 1899) the 
veteran Conservative statesman Lascar Catargi suddenly died ; and 
it is said that the king was preparing a summons to him to form a 
new ministry when the news arrived at the palace. The Conserva- 
tive party held a hurried meeting, and without consulting M. 
Carp (the leader of the Junimist party, who had for so many years 
acted as a colleague of M. Catargi), they elected as their chief 
M. G, Gr. Cantacuzene, a gentleman of great wealth and highly 
respected, but not by any means a brilliant statesman. He was 
called on by the king to form a ministry. The Junimists, feeling 
hurt by the action of the Conservative party, declined to take any 
part in it, and M. Cantacuzene ultimately formed a ministry 
composed of five pure Conservatives — ^himself, the veteran General 
Manu, Tache lonescu. General Jaqiies Lahovary, and his brother 
Jean, and four recmita from the Independent Liberal parly, Messrs 
Fleva, Istrati, Disescii, and Gradiahteanu, who now formally rallied 
to the Conservative party. The new ministry was hardly in 
office when serious agrarian riots broke out in the Olt district in 
Wallachia, due in great measure to Socialistic agitation. The 
Government acted energetically, and the revolt was promptly 
suppressed by the military, but not before many of the misguided 
peasants had paid the penalty of their folly with their lives. 

In the new Chamber of Representatives elected after the change 
of Government there were 149 Conservatives, 13 Junimists, and 7 
Liberals. But the Conservative administration had a hea^ task 
before it, and the years 1899-1900 will long be remembered in 
Rumania for the economical and financial crises through which 
it passed, owing principally to the disastrous failure of the harvest 
of 1899, which caused so much distress among the poorer classes that 
in the autumn several thousand emigrants left the Dobnidja for 
foreign countries, and in 1900 at least 5000 Jews emi^ated from 
Moldavia. The financial position of the country had mtherto on 
the surface been very satis&ctory. The public debt, mostly placed 
in Germany, amounted to about 51 millions sterling, of which the 
interest had been regularly paid, but the facility with which money 
had always been borrowed gave rise to great extravagance. Expenses 
which ought to have been defrayed out of the ordinary budget, such 
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as material for railwajSj construction of roads and public buildings 
(especially in the erection, regardless of expense, of magnificent public 
oifices at Bucharest), equipment and ammunition for the army, &g., 
'were frequently defrayed out of the produce of the loans, and the 
custom had arisen when money was scarce of issuing treasury bonds. 
"When the Oonserrative Government came into office they found that 
the payment of 2^ millions of these bonds would shortly become due, 
and there were no resources in the treasury to meet them. Owing 
to the Transvaal war and other causes the money market was moat 
unfavourable, especially in Germany, whore their loans had always 
hitherto been negotiated. To add to their difficulties, there was 
an almost entire failure of the harvest, and a certainty of a large 
deficit in the ordinary budget for 1898-99, since estimated at 
£1,200,000. The value of cereals exported in 1898 was about 9 
millions sterling, iu 1899 only 3^ millions ; and 'when it is recol- 
lected that the railways and navigation services are all State 
property, and that the State is also the owner of the tobacco, salt, 
and other monopolies, which bring iu on an average year some 2| 
millions, it may well be imagined that the failure of the harvest, 
which affects materially all these as well as other sources of revenue, 
is a tremendous blow to the financial position of the country. The 
Government managed to extricate itself fromits immediate difficulties 
by raising a loan at Berlin of 9 millions sterling in the autumn of 
1899, but on very s'tringent terms. Besides paying a much higher 
rate of interest than heretofore, it bound itself not to contract any 
further new loans until this one was paid off. The budget for 
1900-1901, after allo'wing for the increase of the public debt, 
showed a nominal surplus of about £280,000 in a total of close on 
10 millions, the expenditure of the country having nearly doubled 
in ten years. To balance the budget new taxes were levied to 
the extent of £750,000, some of which caused great discontent, 
notably a tax on tzuica or plum brandy, the injudicious and 
premature application of which provoked serious riots among the 
peasan'try in the districts concerned, which were not suppressed 
without loss of life. The Conservative Government during its 
tenui'e of office jpassed several useful measures, and did one very 
substantial service to the country in settling by an amicable 
comp^mise with _ the Hungarian Government the long -vexed 
question concerning the subsidy wanted by Rumania to the 
nation^ schools at Eronstadt. The Hungarian Government, 
through its prime minister, M. Szell, openly announced its inten- 
tion of inaugurating a more just and liberal policy towards the 
Rumanians of Transylvania and the Banat. 

In the summer or 1900 the financial crisis was so acute that it 
was generally felt that M. Cantacuzene’s ministry ■was not strong 
enough to cope with it. Secret negotiations took place between 
the J'ummists and some of the Conservative ministers, the out- 
come of winch was a public declaration of the fusion of the 
ow and new Conservatives into one united Conservative party. 
M. Cantaouzene resigned the presidency of the council, although 
remaining the nommal head of the party, and M. Carp, who hid 
been the leader of the Junimists, was called on by the king to 
form a new mimstry. C^neral Lahovary and Gradishteanu 
Tetained their portfolios. Olanescu was given the interior, and 
^rghiloman the ministry of foreign affairs. Messrs Arion, 
FiUpes^, and Maiorescu were appointed ministers of public 
instruction, the domains, and justice, while M. Carp himself took 

^ year the various 
^tions of the Liberal party also decided to combine as National 
Liberal under the Worship of the veteran Stourdza. But the 
ne'wmi^try, which had come into power by intrigue, was soon 

formidable advewarv, the 
ex-deinagogue and late Conservative minister, M. Fleva, had been 

ff Rumanian legation 

at Rome, but General Manu, M. Tache lonescu, and M. Lahovary 
other members of the late ministry, remained. They had be^ 
passed over ^d ignored at the time of the Conservative fusion 

Conservatives as a whole 
were umted in wishing to meet the financial crisis by a moderate 
reducti^ of the expenditure and a large iLoase of SxS 
while M. Stourdza and the Liberal Opposition advocated the 
permanent eduction of the annual expenditure by 20 000 000 
necessitate the raising of 5,00ofo00'only^by 
% Conservative ex-ministers, who had a large 
follow^ in the Chambers, formed a majority in the biidcet 
committee of the house, and strenuously opposed some of M Card’s 
w f increased tax on professioM? 


■ and on the 25th February the Chamber of Deputies, after a stormy 
sitting, rejected by 75 votes to 74 a vote of confidence in the 
financial policy of the Government. The majority was composed 
of dissenting Conservatives and of Liberals, who had, however, only 
eight seats in the house. M. Carp again resigned, and as the 
Conservatives, through party dissensions, had proved themselves 
quite incapable of dealing with the financial crisis, the king 
aecided to entrust M. Stourdza -n’ith the formation of a Liberal 
ministry. He was summoned on the morning of the 26th, com- 
pleted the ministerial list by the evening, and on the following 
morning within 40 hours of the passing of the hostile 
resolution in the Chamber) read the king’s decree dissolving botli 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
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Hartley, “On the Delta of iho Danube," in tho ProemUnf/s 
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■ cliiof town of a gr>vt‘rnmont diMtrlot 

m Bohomia^ Austria, on tho Kaxou frontii^r, with Haxon 
and Austrian custom-hoiiHoH. Important industrial contro, 
mth textile industry (linon, woollen, and cotton goods, 
semng thread, &c.), turnery in liorn, dyeing, tw>ru« 
&a Population (1H90), 10,17H; (1900), 10,382, 
all German and chiefly Homan Catholic (estimattid at B 
iw cent i^testanlv 1 iwr oout Old Catholic^ and 1 per 
cent. Jewish). 
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Runcorn, a market town and seaport, Oheshiro, 
Jingiand, m the Northwich iiurliamitntary division, l.'S 
mdes north-eart of Cfhestor by rail, on tlio wmih side, of 
the Mersey. Several places of worship have boon enlarged, 
and among new buildings are a Oatholic church, seamen’s 
mstitute, church housoi technical institute, and free libnuy. 
Kuucorn is a eui^port of Manchester, witlk wbioh it is con- 
nected by the Manclwster Ship Canal, and Im oxtensivo 
Wharfage and werehouso accommodation. The chief ex- 
porte are cool, salt, and jdteh ; but thoro is also a large 

f «« bone ash, china clay, 

mts, Ac.), also a miscollaneous one in slates, tug-in.ii, 
ochre, end mber. A transporter bridge between Kmi- 
corn and Widncs, with a misiMsiuh'd <ur worked liy elec- 
tncily to convey iskssengi-rs and vehicles frmu one side of 
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the river to the other — ^the first bridge of the kind in 
England — was constructed in 1902. Population of parish 
and urban district (1891), 20,050 ; (1901), 16,491. 

Rupsir, a town of British India, in the TJmballa dis- 
trict of the Punjab, on the left bank of the river Sutlej, 
43 miles north of TJmballa j 1120 feet above the sea. 
Population (1881), 10,326; (1891), 8693; municipal 
income (1897-98), Rs. 11,038. It is historically interest- 
ing as the scene of Eanjiu Singh’s visit to Lord William 
Bentinck when governor-general in 1831. Here are the 
head works of the Sirhind canal. It is also a centre of 
local trade, and has manufactures of cotton cloth and 
hardware. Hindu and Mahommedan fairs are held. 

Rupert’s Lend- See Horth-West Territories. 

RuSkEn, Jolin (1819-1900), was bom in London, 
at Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, on 8th February 1819, 
being the only child of John James Ruskin and Margaret 
Cox. They were Scots, first cousins, the grandchildren of 
a certain John Buskin, of Edinburgh (1732—1780). In 
PrcBterita the author professes small knowledge of his 
ancestry. But the memoirs published on the authority of 
the family trace their descent to the Adairs and Agnews 
of Galloway. In this family tree are men famous in arms 
and in the public service : Sir Andrew Agnew of Loehnaw, 
Admiral Sir John Boss, Field-Marshal Sir Hew Dalrymple 
Boss, Dr John Adair, in whose arms WoKe died at 
Quebec, and the Bev. James Tweddale of Glenluce, to 
whom the original Covenant, now in the Glasgow Museum, 
had been confided. The name Buskin is said to be a 
variant of Erskine, or Boskeen, or Bogerkin, and even 
Boughskin. It is more probably Busking, an Anglian 
family, which passed noriiiwards and became Buskyn, 
Busken, and Buskin. 

John Buskin, the author’s grandfather, a handsome lad 
of twenty, ran away with Catherine Tweddale, daughter 
of the Covenanting minister and of Catherine Adair, then 
a beautiful girl of sixteen. He settled in Edinburgh and 
engaged in the wine trade, lived liberally in the cultivated 
society of the city, lost his health and his fortune, and 
ended his days in debt.* His son, John James Ruskin 
(1785-1864), father of the author, was sent to the High 
School at Edinburgh under Dr A. Adam, received a 
sound classical education, and was well advised by his 
friend Dr Thomas Brown, the eminent metaphysician. 
When of age, John James was sent to London to enter 
the wine trade. There, in 1809, he founded the sherry 
business of Buskin, Telford, and Domecq; Domecq being 
proprietor of a famous vineyard in Spain, Telford contri- 
buting the capital of the firm, and Buskin having sole 
control of the business. John James Ruskin, a typical 
Scot, of remarkable energy, probity, and foresight, built 
up a great business, paid off his father’s debts, formed 
near London a most hospitable and cultured home, where 
he maintained his taste for literature and art, and lived 
and died, as his son proudly wrote upon his tomb, “ an 
entirely honest merchant.” He was also a man of strong 
brain, generous nature, and fine taste. After a delay of 
nine years, having at last obtained an adequate income, 
he married his cousin, Margaret Cox, who had already 
lived for eighteen years with his mother, the widow of 
John Buskin of Edinburgh. When this marriage of the 
two cousins, who had known each other aU their lives, 
took place in 1818, neither of them was young. John 
James was thirty-three and Margaret was thirty-seven. 
In the following year (8th February 1819) their only 
child, John, was born in Hunter Street, London. 

Margaret Buskin, the author’s mother, was a handsome, 
strong, stem, able, devoted woman of the old Puritan 
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school, Calvinist in religion, unsparing of herself and 
others, rigid in her ideas of duty, proud, reserved, and 
ungracious. She was the daughter of Captain Cox, of 
Yarmouth, master mariner in the herring fishery, who died 
young ; whereupon his widow maintained herself as land- 
lady of the King’s Head Inn at Croydon. Her younger 
daughter married Mr Richardson, a baker, of Croydon; 
the elder, Margaret, married John James Ruskin. Jessie, 
a sister of John James, married Peter Richardson, a tanner, 
of Perth, so that the author had cousins of two Richard- 
son families, nnconnected with each other. In his own 
memoirs he speaks much more of these than of any 
Buskins, Tweddales, Adairs, or Agnews. The child was 
brought up under a rigid system of nursing, physical, 
moral, and intellectual; kept without toys, not seldom 
whipped, watched day and night, but trained from infancy 
in music, drawing, reding aloud, and observation of natural 
objects. When he was four the family removed to a 
house on Heme Hill, then a country village, with a garden 
and rural surroundings. The father, who made long tours 
on business, took Ms wife, cMld, and nurse year after 
year across England as far as Cumberland and Scotland, 
visiting towns, cathedrals, castles, colleges, parks, moun- 
tains, and lakes. At five the child was taken to Keswick ; 
at six to Paris, Brussels, and Waterloo ; at seven to Perth- 
shire. At fourteen he was taken through Flanders, along 
the Rhine, and through the Black Forest to Switzerland, 
where he first imbibed his dominant passion for the Alps. 
His youth was largely passed in systematic travelling in 
search of everything beautiful in nature or in art. And 
to one so precocious, stimulated by a parent of much 
culture, ample means, and great ambition, this resulted in 
an almost unexampled aesthetic education. In childhood 
also he began a systematic practice of composition, both 
in prose and verse. His mother trained hi m in reading 
the Bible, of wMch he read through every chapter of every 
book year by year ; and to tMs study he justly attributes 
his early command of language and his pure sense of style. 
His father read to him Shakespeare, Scott, Don Quixote, 
Pope, and Byron, and most of the great English classics'; 
and his attention was especially turned to the formation 
of sentences and to the rhythm of prose. He began to 
compose both in prose and verse as soon as he had learned 
to read and write, both of wMch arts he taught himself by 
the eye. 

His first letter is dated 1823, when he was only four. 
In it he corrects his aunt, who had put up the wooden pillars 
of his Waterloo bridge “ upside down.” At five he was a 
bookworm. At seven he began a work in four volumes, 
with “ copper-plates printed and composed by a little boy, 
and also drawn.” His first poem, correct in rhyme and 
form, was written before he was seven. At nine he began 
“Eudosia, a poem of the Universe.” From that year 
until his Newdigate Prize, at the age of twenty, he wrote 
enormous quantities of verse, and began dramas, romances, 
and imitations of Byron, Pope, Scott, and Shelley. What 
remain of these e&sions have no special quality except 
good sense, refined feeling, accuracy of phrase, and a 
curious correctness of accent and rhythm. Of true poetry 
in the Mgher sense there is hardly a single line. 

Has schooling was irregular and not successful. At the 
age of eleven he was taught Latin and Greek by Dr 
Andrews, a scholar of Glasgow University. About the same 
time he had lessons in drawing and in oil painting from 
Rnnciman. French and Euclid were taught by Bow- 
botham. At fifteen he was sent for two years to the day 
school of the Rev. T. Dale of Peckham, and at seventeen 
he attended some courses in literature at King’s College, 
London. In painting he had lessons from Copley Fielding 
and afterwards from Harding. But in the incessant 
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travelliiig, drawing, collecting specimens, and composition 
in prose and verse lie had gained but a very moderate 
classical and mathematical knowledge when he matri- 
culated at Oaiord ; nor could he ever learn to write toler- 
able Latin. As a boy he was active, lively, and docile ; 
a good walker, but ignorant of all boyish games, as naif 
and as innocent as a child j and he never could learn to 
dance or to ride. He was only saved by his intellect and 
his fine nature from turning out an arrant prig. He was 
regarded by his parents, and seems to have regarded him- 
self, as a genius. As a child he had been “ a savant in 
petticoats ” ; as a boy he was a poet in breeches. At the 
age of seventeen he saw Adfele, the French daughter of 
Monsieur Domecq, Mr Ruskin's partner, a lovely girl of 
fifteen. J ohn fell rapturously 
in love with her; and, it 
seems, the two fathers seri- 
ously contemplated their mar- 
riage. The young poet wooed 
the girl with poems, romances, 
dramas, and mute worship, 
but received nothing except 
chilling indifference and lively 
ridicule. To the gay young 
beauty, familiar with Parisian 
society, the raw and serious 
youth was not a possible jocw-ti. 

She was sent to an English 
school, and he occasionally 
saw her. His unspoken pas- 
sion lasted about three years, 
when she married the Baron 
Duquesne. Writing as an old 
man, long after her death, 

Euskin speaks of his early love 
without any sort of rapture. 

But it is clear that it deeply 
coloured his life, and led to 
the dangerous HLuess which 
for some two years interrupted 
his studies and made him a 
wanderer over Europe. 

Afl the father was resolved 
that John should have every- 
thing that money and pains 
could give, and was one day to 
be a bishop at least, he entered 
him at Christ Church, Oxford, 
as a gentleman-commoner — 

then an order reserved for men of 

Ruskin’s Oxford career, broken by the two years passed 
abroad, was not very full of incident or of usefulness. 
Though he never became either a scholar or a mathema- 
tician, he did enough accurate work to be placed in the 
honorary fourth class both in classics and in mathematics. 
By the young bloods of the “ House ” ho was treated 
pleasantly as a raw outsider of genius. By some of the 
students and tutors, by Liddell, Newton, Acland, and 
others, he was regarded as a youth of rare promise, and 
he made some lifelong friendships with men of mark 
and of power. Both he and his college took kindly the 
amazing proceeding of his mother, who left her husband 
and her home to reside in Oxford, that she might watdi 
over her son’s health. The one success of his Oxford 
career was the winning the Newdigate Prize by his poem 
“ Salsette and Elephanta,” which he recited in the Shel- 
donian Theatre (June 1839). Two years of ill-health and 
absence from home ensued. And he did not become “a 
Gradirate of Oxford” until 1842, in his twenty-fourth 
year, five years after his first entrance at the University 


John Buskw. 

(From a phiioffiraph by Jiarromd, london,) 

wealth and rank. 


In fact, his desultory school and college life liad l')oen 
little more than an interruption and hindrance t,o Lis 
real education — the study of nature, of art, and of litera- 
ture. Long before Ruskia published books he had a])- 
peared in print. In March 1834, when lie was l)nt 
fifteen, Loudon’s Magazine of Natural published 

an essay of his on the strata of mountains and an iiupiiry as 
to the colour of the Rhine. He then wrote for Loudtni’s 
Magadne of Architecture^ and verses of his were insorttxl 
in Messrs Smith and Elder’s FHenthhip's Offering, by 
the editor, T. Pringle, who took the lad to see the i>oet 
Rogers. At seventeen he wrote for Machwood a defem*-e 
of Turner, which the painter, to whom it Avas first suh- 
mitted, did not take the trouble to forward to the magazine. • 

At ciglitoeu ho wrote a st‘rit‘s 
of pipers, signed Kata J’husin, 
i,e. “after Nature,” for Lou- 
don’s Magadne, on “ Ilio 
Poetry of Ar(‘hitectiir(’s.” ,Iu 
1838 (he was tlien ninei(‘en) 
Mr Loudon wrote to the 
father, “ Your sou is the 
greatest natural gemius that 
ever it luis betui my fortune 
to become a<,;(|uainte(l with.” 

Havingre<*.()vercd his lu‘iilth 
and spirits by cart» and 
foreign travel, and ha-ving 
taken his degree and li'ft 
Oxbu'd, .Rusk in set t-o work 
steadily at Herne Hill the 
more elaboraU'. defmicti! of 
Turner, wln<‘h was to hecoino 
liis first work. Modern 
Paintrr»^ vol. i., by ‘'•a 
(Jraduatc <»f Oxford,” was 
published May J8I3, when 
th(^ author was litth* more 
than twenty -four. It pro* 
duced a great and iinim»diiitn 
sensation. It was V(*ht'menMy 
attacked hy tlu» critics, and 
coedlyreceived bytht* painters. 
Even Turner was wane what 
diHcon(U5rt(«l ; but tlu\ paititer 
was now known to botli Ilus- 
kiuH, atid tlmy freely bouglit 
Ilia pictures. The family 
then wont again to the Aljm, 
that John might study motiutain fomiation and “ Truth ” 
in landscape. In 1846 ho w^is again abrcHwl in It«ily, 
working on "im Modem ffainten, tlio m^cond volume of 
which appeared in 1846. Ho ha(l now idunged into the 
study of Bollini and the Venetian wshool, Fra Angtditto and 
the early Tuscans, and ho visited Lucca, Pirn, 

Padua, Vorona, and Venice, passionat^dy devoting himstdf 
to architecture, sculpture, and piinting In tnivli city of 
North Italy. Ho wrote a few csHiiyH for the Qfotr/^rlg 
Review and other peruxIicjalH, and in 1849 {itL ;5ru h** 
published 27^ Seven JjfWipB of Architeeture^ with Iiit^ own 
etchings, which greatly incrt^.sod tint rf^piitalion lUxitsit^iKi 
by his Modem Raintere, 

^ tlio loth April 1848, a day.fitmoiw in tlw hititary 
of Oartasm, lluHkin wan matriod at Forth to 1'luphfmia 
0. Gray, a lady (>£ grisat beauty, of a family Imia Intimato 
■with tho lluHkhiH. The ittatria^, w« art) told, wm 

by the ixirentH of the iMur, mul wjo» a Momowliat 
humod act. It waa ovuUmtiy i)l-a«»ortMl, uml brought no 
happinoM to citlior, Tlioy travelled, livwl in T/»nd«m, wiw 
society, and attended a “ Drawing-room " at liucktngliam 
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Palace. But Euskin, immersed in various studies and 
projects, was no liusband for a brilliant woman devoted 
to society. No particulars of their life have been made 
public. In 1854 his wife left him, obtained a nullifica- 
tion of the marriage under Scots law, and ultimately 
became the wife of John Everett Millais. John Euskin 
returned to his parents, with whom he resided till their 
death ; and neither his marriage nor the annulling of it 
seems to have affected seriously his literary career. 

Euskin’s architectural studies, of which TAe Seven Lamps 
was the first fruit, turned him from Turner and Modern 
Fainters. He planned a book about Venice in 1845, and 
The Stones of Venice was announced in 1849 as in pre- 
paration. .^ter intense study, in Italy and at home, 
early in 1851 (the year of the Great Exhibition in London) 
the first volume of The Stones of Venice appeared (act. 
32). It was by no means a mere antiquarian and artistic 
study. It was a concrete expansion of the ideas of The 
Seven Lamps — ^that the buildings and art of a people are 
the expression of their religion, their morality, their national 
aspirations and social habits. It was, as Carlyle wrote to 
the author, “ a sermon in stones,” “ a singular sign of the 
times,” “ a new Renaissance.^^ It appeared in the same 
year with the Construction of Sheepfolds — ^a plea for the 
reunion of Christian churches — ^in the same year with the 
essay on Fre-Raphaelitism^ the year of Turner’s death 
( 1 9tJb. December). The Stones of Venice was illustrated with 
engravings by some of the most refined artists of his 
time. The author spent a world of pains in having these 
brought up to the highest perfection of the reproductive 
art, and began the system of exquisite illustration, and 
those facsimiles of his own and other sketches, which 
make bis works rank so high in the catalogues and price- 
lists of collectors. This delicate art was carried even 
farther in the later volumes of Modem Painters by the 
school of engravers whom Euskin inspired and gathered 
round him. And these now rare and coveted pieces 
remain to rebuke us for our modem preference for the 
mechanical and unnatural chiaroscv/ro of photogravure — 
the successor and destroyer of the graver’s art. Although 
Euskin was practised in drawing from the time that he 
could hold a pencil, and had lessons in painting from 
some eminent artists, he at no time attempted to paint 
pictures. He said himself that he was unable to compose 
a picture, and he never sought to produce anything that 
he would call a work of original art. His drawings, of 
which he produced an enormous quantity, were always 
intended by himself to be studies or memoranda of build- 
ings or natural objects precisely as they appeared to his 
eye. Clouds, mountains, landscapes, towers, churches, 
trees, flowers, and herbs were drawn with wonderful pre- 
cision, minuteness of detail, and delicacy of hand, solely 
to recall some specific aspect of nature or art, of which he 
wished to retain a- record. In his gift for recording the 
most subtle characters of architectural carvings and details, 
Euskin has hardly been surpassed by the most distinguished 
painters. 

In 1853 The Stones of Venice was completed at Herne 
Hill, and he began a series of Letters and Notes on pictures 
and architecture. In this year {pet. 34) he opened the 
long series of public lectures wherein he came forward as 
an oral teacher and preacher, not a little to the alarm 
of his parents and amidst a storm of controversy. The 
Edinburgh Lectures (November 1853) treated Axchitec- 
ture. Turner, and lie-Eaphaelitism. The Manchester 
Lectures (July 1867) treated the moral and social uses of 
art, now embodied in A Jqy for Ever, Some other lectures 
are reprinted in On the Old Road and The Two Paths^ 
1859. These lectures did not prevent the issue of various 
Notes on the Eoyal Academy pictures and the Turner 
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collections ; works on the Harbours of England^ 1856 ; on 
the Elements of Drawing^ 1857; the Elements of Perspec- 
tive^ 1859, .^d at last, after prolonged labour, the fifth 

and final volume of Modern Painters was published in 
1860 {oet. 41). This marks an epoch in the career of 
John Euskin; and the year 1860 closed the series of his 
works on art strictly so called ; indeed, this was the last 
of his regular works in substantial form. The last forty 
years of his life were devoted to expounding his views, or 
rather his doctrines, on social and industrial problems, on 
education, morals, and religion, wherein art becomes an 
incidental and instrumental means to a higher and more 
spiritual life. And his teaching was embodied in an 
enormous series of Lectures^ Letters^ Articles^ Selections, 
and serial pamphlets. These are now collected in up- 
wards of thirty volumes in the final edition. The entire 
set of Euskin’s publications amounts to more than fifty 
works having distinctive titles. Eor some years before 
1860 Euskin had been deeply stirred by reflecting on the 
condition of all industrial work and the evils of modern 
society. His lectures on art had dealt bitterly with the 
mode in which buildings and other works were produced. 
In 1854 he joined Mr F. D. Maurice, Mr T. Hughes, and 
several of the new school of painters, in teaching classes 
at the Working Men’s College. But it was not until 
I860 that he definitely began to propound a new social 
scheme, denouncing the dogmas of political economy. 
Four lectures on this topic appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine, until the public disapproval led the editor, 
then W. M. Thackeray, to close the series. They were 
published in 1862 as Tlnto this Last. In the same year 
he wrote four papers in the same sense in FrasePs Magor 
zine, then edited by J. A. Froude ; but he in turn was 
compelled to suspend the issue. They were completed 
and ultimately issued under the title Munera Pulveris. 
These two small books contain the earliest and most 
systematic of aU Euskin’s efforts to depict a new social 
TJtopia : they contain a vehement repudiation of the 
orthodox formulas of the economists; and they are for 
the most part written in a trenchant but simple style, in 
striking contrast to the florid and discursive form of his 
works on art. 

In 1864 Euskin’s father died, at the age of 79, leaving 
his son a large fortune and a fine property at Denmark 
Hill. John stiH lived there with his mother, aged 83, 
infirm, and failing in sight, to whom came as a companion 
their cousin, Joanna Euskin Agnew, afterwards Mrs Arthur 
Severn. At the end of the year 1864 Euskin delivered at 
Manchester a new series of lectures — not on art, but on 
reading, education, woman’s work, and social morals — ^the 
expansion of his earlier treatises on economic sophisms. 
This afterwards was included with a Dublin lecture of 1868 
under the fantastic title of Sesame and Lilies (perhaps the 
most popular of his social essays), of which 44,000 copies 
were issued down to 1900. He made this, in 1871, the 
first volume of his collected lectures and essays, the more 
popular and didactic form of his new Utopia of human 
life. It contains, with Fors, the most complete sketch of 
his conception of the place of woman in modern society. 
In the very characteristic preface to the new edition of 
1871 he proposes never to reprint his earlier works on art; 
disclaims many of the views they contained, and much in 
their literary form ; and specially regrets the narrow Pro- 
testantism by which they were pervaded. In the year 
1866 he published a little book about girls, and written 
for girls, a mixture of morals, theology, economics, and 
geology, under the title of Ethics of the Dust ; and this 
was followed by a more important and popular work, 
The Crown of Wild Olive. This in its ultimate form 
contained lectures on “Work,” “Traflic,” “War,” and 
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the “Future of England.” It is one of Ms most 
trenchant utterances, full of fancy, "wit, eloquence, and 
elevated thought. But a more serious volume was Time 
and Tide (1S67), a series of twenty-five letters to a 
workman of Sunderland upon various points in the 
Euskinian Utopia. TMs little collection of “ Thoughts,” 
written with wonderful vivacity, ingenuity, and fervom, 
is the best summary of the author’s social and economic 
programme, and contains some of his wisest and finest 
thoughts in the purest and most masculine English 
that he had , at Ms command. In 1869 he issued the 
Queen of the Air, lectures on Greek myths, a subject 
he now took up, with some aid from the late Sir C. 
Kewton. It was followed by some other occasional 
pieces ; and in the same year ‘ he was elected Slade 
professor of art in the University of Oxford. He now 
entered on Ms professorial career, wMch continued with 
some intervals down to 1884, and occupied a large part 
of his energies. His lectures began in February 1870, 
and were so crowded that they had to be given in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, and frequently were repeated to a 
second audience. He was made honorary fellow of 
Corpus Christi, and occupied rooms in the college. In 
1871 Ms mother died, at the age of 90, and Ms cousin. 
Miss Agnew, married M!r Arthur Severn. In that year 
he bought from Mr Linton, Brantwood, an old cqttage 
and property on Coniston Lake, a lovely spot facing the 
mountain named the Old Man. He added, greatly to the 
house and property, and lived in it continuously until 
his death in 1900. In 1871, one of the most eventful 
years of his life, he began Fora Olavigera, a small serial 
addressed to the working men of England, and published 
only by Mr George Allen, engraver, at Keston in Kent, 
at 7d., and afterwards at lOd., but without discount, and 
not through the trade. TMs was a medley of social, 
moral, and religious refiections interspersed with casual 
thoughts about persons, events, and art. Fora means 
alternatively Fate, Force, or Chance, bearing the Clavia, 
Club, Key, or Nad, i.e,, power, patience, and law. It 
was a desiiltory exposition of the Euskinian ideal of life, 
manners, and society, full of wit, play, invective, and 
sermons on things in general. It was continued with 
intervals down to 1884, and contained ninety-six letters or 
pamphlets, partly illustrated, which originally filled eight 
volumes and are now reduced to four. 

The early years of Ms Oxford professorship were occu- 
pied by severe labour, sundry travels, attacks of illness, 
and another cruel disappointment in love. In spite of 
tMs,.he lectured, founded a museum of art, to which he 
gave pictures and drawings and £5000 j he sought to 
form at Oxford a school of drawing; he started a 
model shop for the sale of tea, and model lodgings in 
Marylebone for poor tenants. At Oxford he set Ms pupils 
to work on making roads to improve the country. Ho 
now founded “St George’s Guild,” himself contributing 
£7000, the object of which was to form a model industrial 
and social movement, to buy lands, mills, and factories, 
and to start a model industry on co-operative or Socialist 
lines. In connexion with this was a museum for the 
study of art and science at Sheffield. Euskin himself 
endowed the museum with works of art and money ; a 
full account of it has been given in Mr E. T. Cookes 
Sifudiea in JRuakm (1890), which contains the particulars 
of his University lectures and of his economic and social 
experiments. It is unnecessary to follow out the history 
of these somewhat unpromising attempts. None of them 
came to much good, except the Sheffield museum, which 
is an established success, and is now transferred to the 
town. In Fora, wMch was continued month by month 
for seven years, Euskin poured out his thoughts, pro- 


posals, and rebukes on society and persons with inex- 
haustible fancy, wit, eloquence, and freedom, until he was 
attacked with a violent brain malady in the spring of 
1878 {aet. 59); and, although he recovered in a few 
months sufficiently to do some occasional work, he 
resigned his professorship early in 1879. The next 
three years he spent at Brantwood, mainly in retire- 
ment, and unhappy in finding nearly all his labours in- 
terrupted by Ms broken health. In 1880 ho was able 
to travel in northern France, and began the Bible of 
Amiena, finished in 1885; and he issued occasional numbers 
of Fora, the last of wMch appeared at Christmas 1884. 
In 1882 he had another serious illness, with infiaiumation 
of the brain; but he recovered sufficiently to travel to 
Ms old haunts in France and Italy — his last visit. And 
in the following year he was re-elected professor at Oxford 
and resumed his lectoes; but increasijig brain excite- 
ment, and indignation at the establishinciit of a labora- 
tory to which vivisection was admitted, led him to resign 
his Oxford career, and he retired in 1884 to Jhuntwood, 
wMch he never left. Ho now sutfered from frecpicnt 
attacks of brain irritation and exhaustion, and liad many 
causes of sorrow and disappointment. His lecttures were 
published at intervals from 1870 to 1885 in Arai^a 
Fmtelid, The Fagle’s F'eat, Lovds ulleinie, Arirtthte Florvn^ 
tina, Val d^Arno, Proaarplua, JDmcalimi, The. Lnwa of 
Feaole, The Bible of Amien.% The Art of England, atid The 
Fleamrea ofFnglmul, together with a series of pampliiets, 
letters, articles, notes, catalogues, and circulars. 

In the retirement of Bnuitvvood he k'gan his last work, 
Prcet&rita, a desultory autobiography with ]«‘rs<aial anec- 
dotes and reminiscences. Ho was again attacked with 
the same mental malady in 1885, whitli henceforth left 
Mm fit only for occasional letters and notes. In 1887 it 
was found that he had exhausted (spent, atid givi*n away) 
the whole of the fortune ho had received fi'om his father, 
amounting, it is said, to sonu.thing like £200, 000 ; and 
he was dependent on tlie vast au(l inrrcasing sale of Ida 
works, which pro<luce<l an average in<'.omo of .£4()0() a year, 
and at times on the sale of liis pi(:tur(js and nfaliwible i>ro- 
X)erty, In 1872 a coiTeM]»oudcmt had remonstntted with 
Mm in vain as to taking “usury,” itittu'cst ou capittil 
lent to others for use. In 1874 Ituskin himself Ijad begiuk 
to doubt its lawfulness. In 1870 lie li(trot4y assailed 
the practice of receiving interest or rciiit, aiul lie lienee: 
forth lived on his capital, which Im gave frcidy to frii^uls, 
dependants, iniblic societies, charitable and scxrial objects. 
The course of his opinions and his pmtdicts is fully 
explained in successive letters in Fora, Until 1889 he 
continued to write (Jiaptors of Frvnieritat which was 
designed to record memories of his life down to the 
year 1875 {mt 50). It was, in fact, only compl(»tc<l in 
regular series down to 185H 09), with a wspunito 

chapter as to Mrs Artlmr Kovom, and a fragment <uUed 
IHlecta, containing ’lettors and ettrly recollectious of friends, 
especially of Turner, These two Ixioks witre publishotl 
between 1885 and 1889; an<l except for occasional lefcti^rs, 
notes, and i)refaco8, they fomr the last writings of tins 
author of Modem Paintera, His literary tha» 

extends ovoi: fifty years. But he lias left nothing moro 
graoofuh pathetic than his mrly memories in 

PrmteriUt^ book which must rank with the most famous 
“ Confessions ” in any literature. The last ten years of 
his life wore passed in comiilete rotironicnt at Brantw'ood, 
in the loving care of the Severn family, to whom the 
estate was transferred, with occasional viHits fnnu frit‘nds, 
but with no sustained work Insyoiid corrt*sjjoiuleiu;e, the 
revision of his works, and a few notes and prt^fatory 
words to the books of others. He wislicd to witlwlniw 
his early art writings from circulation, but the public 
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demand made this practically impossible. Aad now the 
whole of his writings are under the control of Mr George 
Allen, in several forms and prices, including a cheap 
series at 5s. per volume. 

The close of his life was one of entire peace and honour. 
He was loaded with the degrees of the universities and 
membership of numerous societies and academies. “ Ruskin 
Societies ” were founded in many parts of the kingdom. 
His works were translated and read abroad, and had an 
enormous circulation in Great Britain and the United 
States. Many volumes about his career and opinions 
were issued in his lifetime both at home and abroad. 
His 80th birthday, 8th February 1899, was celebrated 
by a burst of congratulations and addresses, both public 
and private. His strength failed gradually: his mind 
remained feeble but unclouded, and his spirit serene. An 
attack of influenza struck him down, and carried him 
off suddenly after only two days’ illness, 20th January 
1900. He was buried in Coniston churchyard by his own 
express wish, the family refusing the offer of a grave in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Any complete bibliography of Eushin’s writings would demand 
more space than can be admitted in this sketch of his life. It is 
moreover unnecessary, since the admirable and copious catalogues 
which exist — (1) that by Thomas J. Wise and J. P. Smart, London, 
1889-93 ; (2) that summarized, in 13 pp., by Mr W. G. OoUing- 
wood in his Life, London, 1900 ; and lastly, Mr George Allen’s 
List, July 1900 (pp. 5-17) — are all easily accessible. Much less 
is any criticism of his works either needed or possible in this 
sketch. The enormous bulk of his writings and their curious 
range of topic make any complete review of them impracticable. 
His literary life may be arranged in three divisions. Prom 1837 
to 1860 (oet 18 to 41) he was occupied noiainly with the arts. 
From 1860 to 1871 {pet, 41 to 62) he was principally occupied 
with social problems. From 1871 to 1885 {cet, 52 to 66) he 
was again drawn back largely to art by his lectures as professor, 
whilst prosecuting his social Utopia by speech, pen, example, 
and purse. But the essential break in his life was in 1860, which 
marks the close of his main works on art and the opening of 
his attempt to found a new social gospel. With regard to his 
views of art, he himself modified and revised them from time to 
time ; and it is admitted that some of his judgments are founded 
on imperfect study and personal bias. But the essence of his 
teaching has triumphed in effect, and has profoundly modified the 
views of artists, critics, and the public, although it is but rarely 
accepted as complete or final. The moral of his teaching — that 
all living art requires truth, nature, jsurity, ecumestuess — has now 
become the axiom of all sesthetic work or judgment. John Buskin 
founded the Keformation in Art. 

With regard to his economic and social ideas there is far less 
general concurrence, though the years that have passed since 
Unto this Last appeared have seen the practical overthrow of 
the rigid plutonomy which he denounced. So, too, the vague 
and sentimental Socialism which pervades Mumra Pulveris, Time 
amd Tide, and Fors is now very much in the air, and represents 
the aspirations of many energetic reformers. But the negative 
part of Buskin’s teaching on economics, social and political 
problems, has been much more effective than the positive part of 
his teaching. It must be admitted that nearly the whole of his 
practical experiments to realise his dreams have come to nothing, 
which is not unnatural, seeing his defiance of the ordinary habits 
and standards of the world. A more serious defect was his practice 
of violently assailing philosophers, economists, and men of science, 
of whom he knew almost nothing, and whom he perversely mis- 
understood ; men such as Adam Smith, Comte, Mill, Spencer, 
Darwin, and all who followed them. In art, Buskin had enjoyed 
an unexampled training, which made him a consummate expert. 
In philosophy and science he was an amateur, seeking to found a 
new sociology and a Utopian polity out of his own inner conscious- 
ness and study of nature, of poetry, and the Bible. It is not 
wonderful if, in doing this, he poured forth a quantity of crude 
conceits and some glaring blunders. But in the most Quixotic 
of his schemes, and the most Lapntan of his theories, his pure and 
chivalrous nature, his marvellous insight into the heart of things 
and men, and his genius to seize on all that is true, real, and 
noble in lif^ made his most startling proposals pregnant with 
meaning, ana even his casual play full of fascination and moral 
suggestion. 

In mastery of prose language he has never been surpassed, when 
he chose to curb his florid imagination and his discursive eagerness 
of soul. The beauty and gorgeous imagery of his art works bore 
away the public from the first, in spite of their heretical dogmatism 


and their too frequent extravagance of rhetoric. But his later 
economic and social pieces, such as Unto this Last, TiTne and Tide, 
Sesame and Lilies, are composed in the purest and most lucid of 
English styles. And many of his simply technical and explanatory 
I notes have the same quality. Towards the close of his life, in 
Fors and in Frceterita, will be found passages of tenderness, charm, 
and subtlety which have never been surpassed in our language. 

Buskin’s life and writings have been the subject of many works 
composed by friends, disciples, and admirers. The principal is 
the Life, by W. G. Collingwood, his friend, neighbour, and secre- 
tary (Methuen and Company, 1900), which must be regarded as the 
biography authorized by Buskin himself and the famfly, and is the 
basis of the foregoing notice. His pupil, Mr E. T. Cook, published 
his Studies in JhisJcin in 1890 (G. Allen), with full details of bia 
career as professor. Mr J. A. Hobson, in his John Ruslcin, Social 
Reformer (Nisbet and Company, 2nd edition, London, 1899), has 
elaborately discussed his social and economic teaching, and claims 
him as ‘‘the greatest social teacher of his age.” An analysis of his 
works has been published by Mi*s Meynell (Blackwood and Sons, 
1900).^ And his art theories have been discussed in numerous 
periodicals and essays, and at large by Professor Waldstein, of 
Cambridge, and in France in the eloquent work of M. Boberfc 
de la Sizeranne, Ruslcin et la Religion de la BeauU, and quite 
recently by Prof. H. J. Brunhes of Fribourg — Rushin et la Bihlc, 
Paris, 1901. 

Russell of Klllowen, Charles Russell, 

Baron (1832-1900), Lord Chief Justice of England, was 
born at Newry, County Down, on the 10th November 
1832. He was the elder son of Mr Arthur Russell, a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who was engaged in commerce 
and brewing in He wry. Ilis mother was the daughter of 
Mr Mullen, a Belfast merchant, and at the time of her 
marriage to Mr Arthur Russell was the widow of John 
Hamill of that city. Within a few years after the birth 
of Charles Russell the home was changed to Seafield 
House, Killowen, on the shores of Carlingford Lough, and 
there his early boyhood was spent. At the age of twelve 
he was sent to school — ^first at Belfast, afterwards in Newry, 
and finally at St Vincent’s College, Castleknock, Dublin. 
In the latter part of 1847 he went into the oflSce of 
Messrs Hamill and Denvir, solicitors in Newry, and in 
1849 he was articled to Mr Denvir, one of the partners in 
that firm. In March 1852 Mr Denvir died, and Charles 
Russell’s articles were transferred to Mr O’Rorke, a solicitor 
in Belfast. In 1854 he was admitted, and began to 
practise his profession. He did well. Disturbances be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Orangemen were at that time 
prevalent in Ibis part of Ireland, and in the legal proceed- 
ings which ensued a,t quarter and petty sessions young 
Russell distinguished himself as a bold and skilful advocate 
in the cause of his co-religionists. The political zeal which 
always formed an important element in Russell’s character 
happily harmonized with these professional duties. After 
practising, however, for two years, he determined to seek 
a wider field for his abilities, and to become a barrister 
in England. It was a wise ambition, early conceived by 
young Russell,’ stimulated by his present success, and en- 
couraged by the counsel of at least one competent adviser. 
Judge Jones, who was much impressed by Russell’s 
ability in the conduct of a case at the Newry quarter 
sessions. He believed, moreover, that to succeed at the 
Irish Bar he would have (to use his own phrase) to 
swallow his convictions.” With this end in view Russell, 
whilst still practising and residing in Belfast, became a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. He matriculated 
there in 1855, and passed examinations from time to 
time, but did not wait to become a graduate. In 1856 
he went to London and became a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He worked hard privately. He read in the 
chambers of Mr Bagsbawe, of the Chancery Bar (after- 
wards a county court judge), and in the chambers of 
Mr Hilward, a barrister of the Northern Circuit, who 
in later years became one of the leaders in the Admiralty 
Court. He also availed himself of the lectures given 
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by the readers of the Inns of Court, to one of whom, 
Sir Henry Maine, Kussell in later years often referred 
in terms of special praise. In 1858 he married in 
Belfast, Ellen, the eldest daughter of Dr MulhoUand, a 
physician of distinction in that city. On the 26th January 
1859 he was called to the Bar, after gaining by e^mma- 
tion a first-class honour certificate, and joined the Northern 
Circuit. Never was that great circuit richer in legal 
talent. The period of 1859-72, whilst Bussell was winning 
his way to a silk gown, included, on the circuit — to take 
only the names of some of iiie older men — Hellish, 
Edward James, Brett, Quain, Manisty, Davison, Holker, 
Aspinall, Butt, Herscliell, Benjamin, Pope, B. G. Williams, 
Gainsford Bruce, and Baylis. It was a meet training- 
ground and arena for the young Irishman, who was 
destined not only to become leader of his circuit, but to 
reach a pre-eminence amongst English advocates such as 
it would be diflS.cult to match in the annals of the Bar. 
Except some valuable introductions to friends in London 
and Liverpool, which his uncle, 
the distinguished president of 
Maynooth, had given to him, 

Bussell brought to the work 
of his profession no external 
aids. He had to rely upon 
himself. But the equipment 
was sufficient. A well-built 
frame ; a strong, striking face, 
with broad forehead, keen ^ey 
eyes, and a full and sensitive 
mouth i a voice which, though 
not musical, was rich, and 
responded well to strong emo- 
tions, whether of indignation, 
or scorn, or pity; an amaz- 
ing power of concentrating 
thought ; an intellectual grasp, 
promptly seizing the real points 
of the most entangled case, and 
rejecting aU that was second- 
ary, or petty, or irrelevant ; a 
facidty of lucid and forcible 
expression, which, without liter- 
ary ornateness or grace of 
style, could on fit occasions 
rise to impassioned eloquence 
— all these things Bussell had. 

But beyond and above all these 
was his immense personality, 
an embodiment of energetic will 
which riveted attention, domin- 
ated his audience, and bore down opposition. His successful 
advocacy in the Colin Campbell divorce case in 1886, and 
his famous cross-examination of hostile witnesses and still 
more famous speech before the Parnell Commission in 1888, 
afforded perhaps the best examples of Bussell's character- 
istic powers. He was not a learned lawyer in the sense 
in which Willes, or Melhsh, or Blackburn were learned 
lawyers ; he did not possess the fine legal acumen of his 
great contemporary, Herschell; but he had a sufficient 
apprehension of leg^ principles. He handled a point of 
law with telling directness and force. His argument as 
the leading counsel for Great Britain in the Bering Sea 
Arbitration in 1893, and his address at Saratoga on Inter- 
national Law and International Arbitration in August 
1896, were expositions of law in its practical application 
, to matters of State which the most learned jurist must 
admire for their thoroughness and perspicuity. 

Bussell’s success, after he joined the Northern Circuit, 
did not, of course, come to him at once. For some time 
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his work in court was principally in the Court of Passage 
at Liverpool, which he regularly attended fi'Oin London. 
He wrote a book on its procedure, which was published 
in 1862. This ancient local court, possessing both 
common law and Admiralty jurisdiction, had as its 
presiding judge — then styled “assessor” — an eminent 
leader of the Northern Circuit, Mr Edward James. Sub- 
stantial commercial cases were tried there, and of these 
BusseU soon had a goodly portion. Steadily, and, for 
a barrister, speedily, Bussell's fortune grow. His bio- 
grapher, Mr Barry O'Brien, has given, in The JAfe of Lo^'d 
Rmsell of Killowen (Smith, Elder, and Company, 1901), an 
account of Bussell's fees, which shows' that they wore, in 
round figures : in 1859, £117 ; in 1862, £1010 ; in 1866, 
£2367 ; and in 1870, £4230. At the coniinencemont of 
this period Bussell wrote occasionally for the newHpai)ors, 
and especially for the Irish press. From^ early ^ boyhood 
onwards he maintained a keen interest in politics, and 
pre-eminently in the public affairs of Ireland. In 1859 

he imblished a pamphlet en- 
titled The Catholh) in the 
Workhtmm^ and au arti(*lo from 
his pen is to be fotiiid in The 
Dublin Jio'vicw^ vol. xlviii. p. 
497. llis legal work was not 
wholly confined t(» the north 
of England. I le wjlh tunjiloyed 
at the (blildhall and elsewhoro 
by solicitors of position in tho 
City of London. He was one 
of tlui counsel engag(*d in the 
■\Viu(lhani lunacy case in 1861, 
and in the action of Saiarin 
V, Htarr in 1809, 'In 1805 lie 
argued iu (fiiaviw^so 

before Lord Wi^sthury, L,U., 
and soon afterwards was hon- 
oured by him with tins oiler 
of a county court jiulgt'shi]). 
Two subsequent jndgt‘s (»f tbe 
High Court (»f rlustice— -Mr 
.fustlce lUgliain and Mr 
.lustiett Walton— w'cro among 
his pupils iluring this period, 
Iul872 BuHHell took “silk,” 
and from that duUi for some 
time ho divided tint b(*,st lead- 
ing work «)f tin? <drcuit with 
Holker, Hcrscludl, and J’o|K). 
In 1874 ilolker U'cauio soli- 
citer-gonoral iu the Conserva- 
tive administration. In 1880 HerHchell aentopttid tlus same 
office in a Liberal ministry, and al>out tho same time 
Pope practically loft tho circuit, to bocumio in a short 
time one of the most Huccessful lulvocatos at tho Parlia- 
mentary Bar. lluHfloirs fluccess as a Q-C. dtu^ing this 
period of his career was prcxligiotxs. lie excelled m the 
conduct alike of commercial casoH and of those involving, 
as he used to say, “a human intorost,*' altlnough un- 
doubtedly it was tho latter which more attnusted him. 
He was seen to the least advantage in casea whufh 
involved technical or scientific detail. If his advocacy 
suffered a defeat, however, it was never an inglorious 
defeat. Those who wore on the Northern Circuit at tho 
time will not easily forget tho case of Dixon v. Plimsoll, 
— a li^l action brought by a T/ivt;rjMinl .slii|iowner 
Mr Plimsoll — ^triod IsJore Baron Amphhqt* and a Liver- 
pool fljHJcial jury, in whicli Holker won a notahht victory 
for tlio dofcncbint; or Nuttall v. WiUi<\ a breach of 
X)romise action, in which Poiks led briiliautly for the 
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successful plaintiff, and Russell’s speech for the defence 
was one of the finest in point of passion and pathos that 
was ever heard upon the Northern Circuit. At the same 
time, with all his fighting power, Russell was eminently 
a sagacious adviser. No barrister knew better how and 
when to settle a case, where the client’s true interest 
called for a settlement. 

In 1880 a new phase of RusseU’s arduous life began. 
He was returned to Parliament as an independent Liberal 
member for Dundalk, a constituency which he had twice 
before unsuccessfully contested. Prom that time forward 
untU his appointment to a lordship of appeal in succes- 
sion to Lord Bowen in 1894, he sat in the House of 
Commons : for Dundalk until 1885, and afterwards for 
South Hackney, where he was returned as the Liberal 
member on four successive occasions — once in 1885, twice 
ia 1886, and again in 1892. The entrance into Parlia- 
ment laid upon Russell’s time and labour a heavy addi- 
tional tax. ffis was a nature which could not, in work or 
even in pleasure, be content to do anything lightly or by 
halves. He was essentially a man of action ; intensity — 
at times almost fierce intensity — ^both of purpose and of 
devotion to its fulfilment characterized everything he did. 
Upon such a man parliamentary life between 1880 and 
1894 necessarily entailed a severe strain. During the 
whole of this epoch, in home affairs, Irish business almost 
monopolized the political stage ; and Russell was Irish to 
the core. From 1880 to 1886, as a private member, and 
as the attorney-general in Mr Gladstone’s administrations 
of 1886 and 1892, he worked in and out of Parliament for 
the Liberal poUcy in regard to the treatment of Ireland as 
few men except Russell could or would work. He never 
spared himself. After a long day in the turmoil of the 
courts, he cheerfully gave a long evening to a distant and 
often, from the standpoint of personal notoriety, an 
obscure, platform. His position throughout was clear and 
consistent. Before 1886 on several occasions he supported 
the action of the Irish Nationalist party. He opposed 
coercion, voted for compensation for disturbance, advocated 
the release of political prisoners, and voted for the Maam- 
trasna inquiry. He wrote to the Daily Telegraph a series 
of letters on the Irish land question, which were afterwards 
published (MacmiUan and Company, 1889) in a collected 
form. But he never became a member of the Irish Home 
Rule or of the Pamellite party ] he was elected at Dundalk 
as an independent Liberal, and such he remained. He was 
proud of file kingdom in whose might and glory Ireland 
could claim so large a part ; and when, as attorney-general 
in the Gladstone administration, he warmly advocated the 
establishment of a subordinate Parliament in Ireland, he 
did so because he sought the amelioration and not the 
destruction of Ireland’s relations with the rest of that 
kingdom. “I am absolutely opposed,” he said {The Life 
of Lord Russell of Killowen^ p. 194) to the South Hackney 
voters, “ to separation ; .but, reserving imperial control on 
all imperial questions, I think Irishmen on Irish soil should 
have the power of dealing in the way which seems best to 
them with aU questions that concern them.” It is impos- 
sible to say that RusseU’s success in the House of Commons, 
considerable as it was, was comparable to his success as an 
advocate in the courts of justice.* He was listened to, 
always '^th respect and often with admiration, but he was 
not made for a debater ; and the position of a law officer 
has generally not proved favourable to the attainment, of 
parliamentary eminence. In great public affairs the law ‘ 
officer advises and supports, but not for him is the glory 
of initiating public poUcy. 

RusseU’s parliamentary duties, fuUy as he discharged 
them, first as a private member and afterwards as 
attorney-general, were not allowed by hiin to obstruct 
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his professional career. He rapidly became in London 
what he was already in Lancashire, the favourite leader 
in nisi prius actions. The list of causes cilehres in the 
period 1880-1894 is really a record of RusseU’s cases, and, 
for a great part, of Russell’s victories. The best known of 
the exceptions from the latter category was the libel action 
Belt V. Lawes in 1882, which, after a trial before Baron 
Huddleston and a special jury lasting more than forty 
days, resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff, for whom Sir 
Hardinge Giffard (afterwards Lord ChanceUor Halsbury) 
appeared as leading counsel The triumph of his client in 
the Colin CampbeU divorce suit in 1886 afforded perhaps 
the most brilliant instance of RusseU’s forensic capacity 
in private litigation. His fees in 1885, the year before 
he became attorney-general, amounted to nearly £17,000. 
More important, however, as well as more famous, than 
any of his successes in the ordinary courts of law during 
this period were his performances as an advocate in two 
public transactions of mark in British history. The first 
of these in point of ’date was the Parnell Commission of 
1888—90, in which Sir Charles RiisseU appeared as leading 
counsel for Mr ParneU. The Commission held its first 
sitting on the 22nd of October 1888, and presented its 
report in February 1890. In April 1889, after 63 sittings 
of the Commission, in the course of which 340 witnesses 
had been examined. Sir Charles RusseU, who had already 
destroyed the chief personal charge against Mr ParneU by 
a briUiant cross-examination, in which he proved it to have 
been based upon a forgery, made his great opening speech 
for the defence. It lasted several days, and concluded on 
the 12 th of April. This speech, besides its merit as a 
.wonderful piece of advocacy, possesses permanent value as 
an historical survey of the Irish question, during the last 
centu^, from the point of view of an Irish Liberal. It 
was in the same year published after careful revision 
by its author (Macmillan and Company, 1889). The 
second public transaction was the Bering Sea Arbitration, 
held in Paris in 1893. Sir Charles Russell, then attorney- 
general, with Sir Richard Webster (afterwards Lord 
Alverstone, L.C,J.), was the leading counsel for Great 
Britain. feusseU, in the course of his very powerful 
argument before the tribunal, maintained the proposition, 
which he again handled in his Saratoga address to the 
American Bar Association in 1896, that “International 
law is neither more nor less than what civilized nations 
have agreed shaU be binding on one another as inter- 
national law.” The award was, substantially, in favour of 
Great Britain. In recognition of their distinguished ser- 
vices the Queen bestowed upon both the leading repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain the honour of the Grand Cross 
of St Michael and St George. 

In 1894 RusseU’s career as an advocate ended, A 
judgeship, if he had wished it, had been within his reach 
twelve years before. • In 1894, on the death of Lord 
Bowen, he accepted the position of a lord of appeal. 
A month later he was appointed lord chief justice of 
England in succession to Lord Coleridge, to whose memory 
he devoted in the foUowing September a paper in the North 
Amerkcm Review, To the discharge of his functions as a 
judge RusseU brought with him aU the quaUties of inteUect 
and character which had made him so eminent as an 
advocate, and their greatness was not less conspicuous 
in his new position. Brief as was his tenure of the office, 
he proved himself well worthy of it. He was dignified 
without pompougness, quick without being irritable, and 
masterful without tyranny. He was scrupulously punctual. 
Suitors and hearers could not but be impressed by the 
manifest determination of the lord chief justice to get at 
the truth, and to do so without waste of time. If this 
was a fault, it was that of excessive zeal for despatch. 
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When, occasionally, there 'W'ere flashes of impatience, they 
were elicited by the exhibition, as he deemed it, of want of 
preparation, or srovenliness, or verbosity on the part of the 
advocate before him. Even the youngest and most obscure 
practitioner could always count upon the assiduous atten- 
tion of the lord chief justice to a pertinent and thought- 
ful argument. In 1896 Lord Eussell (Pollock B. and 
Hawkins J. being on this occasion his colleagues on the 
bench) presided at the trial at bar of the leaders of the 
unlawful expedition into the Transvaal which is commonly 
known as the Jameson Eaid. It was a State trial of 
grave importance. Bussell's conduct of it, in the midst 
of much popular excitement, was by itself suflGicient to 
establish his reputation as a great judge. One other 
event at least in his career while lord chief justice 
deserves a record, namely, his share in the Venezuela 
Arbitration in 1899. Lord HerscheU, who had been 
nominated to act with Lord Justice Collins (afterwards 
master of the roUs) as a British representative on the Com- 
mission of Arbitration, of which -the distinguished Bussian 
jurist M. Martens was president, died somewhat suddenly 
in America before the commencement of the proceedings. 
The lord chief justice accepted the invitation to take 
the vacant place, and performed his very onerous duty 
with conspicuous ability. 

Nor was it only on the bench or as an international 
judge that Lord Bussell of Killowen sought, during the 
last years of his busy life, to do service to his country. 
He signalized his zeal as a law reformer by the public 
advocacy of radical changes in the system of legal educa- 
tion in the Inns of Court, and by the promotion of 
measures to put down the vice of secret and illicit com- 
missions in commercial and business life. On the former 
subject he delivered in 1895 an address in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hail, under the auspices of the Council of Legal Education, 
which was afterwards printed and published (Wyman 
and Sons, Limited). In 1899, dealing with the latter 
question, he introduced in the House of Lords a Bill, 
which had its first reading. He again introduced a Bill 
in the session of 1890, which was read a second time, 
but did not become law. On the 10th August 1890 
the ^eat advocate and great judge passed quietly away 
at his London residence^ after a short illness due to 
an internal malady. 

In private, as in public life, Bussell was always strenuous, 
and most attracted by things that called for the exercise" 
of activity, whether bodily or intellectual. Inaction he 
disliked both for himself and in others. Though not an 
athlete, he took an interest in manly pastimes : he was 
fond of riding and of breeding horses ; he liked being on 
the racecourse ; and he enjoyed games, both of skiU and of 
chance. A student of books he was not ; he could lay no 
claim to wide learning or elegant scholarship ; but he could 
appreciate a good book; he was versed in Shakespeare; 
and he knew and loved the poetry and the songs of his 
native land. When he wrote, his style, inornate,’ clear, and 
forcible, reflected the character of his thought. He was a 
staunch and sympathetic friend, ever ready in an unos- 
tentatious way to help, .where help was really needed. 
While he undoubtedly exhibited at times, chiefly during 
^e earlifer part of his career, a certain brusqueness and 
mpetuousness of speech and demeanour, those who came 
into contact with him recognized that such occasional out- 
bursts never sprang from any desire to hurt, or from any 
unkindness of disposition. In his contests at the Bar he 
never made, an enemy. He was a strong man, and he 
liked to have his way ; but he was also large-hearted and 
without a tinge of rancour in his disposition. He was 
never ojffended by opposition. Whilst he did not himself 
shine as a wit or a humorist in conversation or in after- 


dinner oratory, he heartily enjoyed fun and humour m 
others; and, wherever he was, the force and distinctness 
of his personality never failed to impress his company. 
Probably no English lawyer ever excited abroad the 
admiration which was accorded to Lord Bussell of Elil- 
lowen, alike on the Continent and in America. To the 
United States he paid two visits, the flrst in 1883 and 
the second in 1896. On both occasions he won golden 
opinions, which were manifested in widespread and warm 
expressions of sympathy and regret when the news of 
the death of Lord BusseU of Eallowen passed across 
the Atlantic. Between 1894 and 1897 Lord Bussell of 
Killowen received the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris 
causd from the universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
Cambridge, and from the Laval University, Quebec. In 
1892 he was treasurer of Lincoln's Inn. He left surviv- 
ing him, besides his widow, five sons and four daughters. 
His sister Katherine (in religion, Sister Mary Baptist 
Joseph), pioneer sister of mercy in California, had died 
two years before at San Francisco. (w. n. x.) 

Russell, Thomas (1762-1788), English poet, 
was the son of John Bussell, who, according to the preface 
to his son's poems, was an attorney at Bridport, in Dorset- 
shire ; the poet was born, however, at Beaminster, early in 
1762. His mother had been Miss Virtue Brickie, of Shaftes- 
bury. He was educated at the grammar school of Bridport, 
and in 1777 proceeded to Winchester, where he stayed three 
years, imder Dr Joseph Warton, and Thomas Warton the 
poetry professor. In 1780 Bussell, already distinguished 
as a classical scholar, was elected a fellow of New College, 
Oxford. He was ordained in 1785. During his residence 
at the university he devoted himself not merely to the 
ancients, but, what was then extremely unusual, to French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, and even German 
literature. His health, however, broke down, and he 
retired to Bristol hot wells to drink the waters ; but in 
vain, for he died there on the 31st of July 1788. He 
was buried in Powerstock churchyard, Dorset. In 1789 
was published a thin volume, containing his Sonnets <md 
Miscellaneous Poems, now a very rare book. It contained 
twenty-three sonnets, of regular form, and a few para- 
phrases and original lyrics. The sonnets are the best, and 
it is by right of these that BusseU takes his jJaco as one 
of the most interesting precursors of the romantic school. 
“ War, Love, the Wizard, and the Fay he sung " — ^in other 
words, he rejected entirely the narrow circle of subjects 
laid down for 18th-century poets. In this he was 
certainly influenced both by Ohatterton and by Collins. 
But he was still more clearly the disciple of Petrarch, of 
Boccaccio, and of Camoens, each, of whom he had carefully 
and enthusiastically studied His sonnet “ Suppos'd to bo 
written at Lemnos” is his masterpiece, and was greatly 
admired both by Wordsworth and Landor, who said that 
it "authorized BusseU to join the shade of Sophocles ” ; it 
has been remarked that this is unquestionably tho greatest 
EngUsh sonnet of the 18th century. The anonymous 
editor of BusseU's solitary volume is said to have been 
William Howley (1766-1848), long afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was a youthful bachelor of 
New OoUege when Bussell, who had been his tutor, died. 
His memoir of tho poet is very prefunctory, and tho 
fuUest account of BusseU is that pubUshed in 1897 by 
Mr T. Seccombe. As the elder by nine months of 
Bowles, whose schoolfeUow he was at Winchester for 
four years, and whom he seems to have slightly preceded 
as a composer of sonnets, BusseU takes his place as 
the precursor of the school of romantic poets inspired 
by the study of nature and of the modem literature of 
the Continent. (b. o.) 
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Russell, Sir William Howard (1821- 

), English, war correspondent, was bom at Lilyvale, 

near Tallaght, in the county of Dublin, 28th March 1821, 
being one of the Russells of Limerick, whose settlement in 
Ireland dates from the time of Richard IL After a 
preliminary education under Mr Geoghegan in Dublin, he 
entered Trinity College in 1838. Three years later he 
was thrown very much on his own resources, but a relative, 
Mr R. W. Russell, who had been sent to Ireland by 
Times^ deputed him to report the Irish elections at 
Longford, and his success definitely turned his attention 
to journalism. Coming to London in 1842, he went to 
Cambridge, but left before taking a degree. In the 
folio wing year he was sent by The Times to Ireland to 
report 3ie O’Connell meetings. In 1845 he was ap- 
pointed to superintend the reports on the Irish railways, 
and was shortly afterwards sent by The Times to inspect 
the O’Connell property in the south-west of Ireland, when 
his plain speaking drew forth a characteristic tirade from 
the “Liberator.” Eor a short period in 1847 his services 
were temporarily transferred to the Morning Chronicle, but 
with that exception he remained permanently connected 
with The Times. He was sent as special correspondent to 
Denmark in the war of 1849-50. He did not, however, 
at once relinquish a legal career, and was called to the 
Bar at the Middle Temple in 1851. On the outbreak of 
the Crimean war in 1853 he went out as special correspond- 
ent with the vanguard of the British expedition, and, 
accompanying the light division to Gallipoli, proceeded 
with the first detachment to Varna. It was a new 
departure in journalism, and Russell was the first of the 
great war correspondents. On the embarkation for the 
Crimea he was attached to the second division, and landed 
with it on the 14th of September. He was present at the 
battle of the Alma on 20th September, at the investment 
of Sebastopol, at Balaclava 25th October, and Inkerman 
5 th November. 

Towards the end of May 1855 he accompanied the 
expedition to Kertch, and did not return to the Crimea 
until the following August. In September and October he 
described the attacks on the Malakoff and Redan, the 
occupation of Sebastopol, and the capture of Fort Kinbum ; 
and when the British forces finally evacuated the Crimea 
in July of the following year, he was among the last who 
left. The popularity of The Time^ Crimea correspondence 
led to its republication in two volumes under the title of 
The Wcvr, 1855-56. Russell’s letters to The Timies were 
mainly responsible for the enhghtenment of the public at 
home as to the conduct of affairs at the scene of action, 
and his exposure of the mismanagement during the 
winter of 1864 — ^the accuracy of which was afterwards 
fuHy corroborated — did more than anything else to cause 
the downfall of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry. Apart alto- 
gether from his material, his descriptions were brilliant 
and powerful, and he returned home to find himself 
famous as “Balaclava RusselL” In 1856 Russell was 
sent to Moscow to describe the coronation of the Tsar, 

RUS 

T he Russian empire, which represents an .extensive 
territory in eastern Europe and northern Asia, has an 
area exceeding 8,660,000 Square miles, thus covering one- 
sixth part of the land surface of the globe. The popula- 
tion, however, estimated in 1901 at about 135,000,000, 
represents only one-fourteenth of the inhabitants of the 
world. In 1898 the limits of the empire were extended 
by the “ lease ” from China of the Liaotung peninsula, in 
the Gulf of Pechili, i.e.y Port Arthur and Ta^lien-wan, with 
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and in the following year was attached to the headquarters 
of Lord Clyde in India. He was present at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow in 1858, the operations in Oude, the 
battle of Bareilly, and the actions in Rohilkhand, which 
preceded the suppression of the revolt, and he received the 
Indian war medal with the Lucknow clasp. The events 
of those stirring times are vividly recorded in My Diary 
in India, in 1858—59. Next year he was sent to Italy, 
but too late to see any active service, for he arrived 
on the eve of the armistice at Yillafranca. On 7th 
January 1860 appeared the first number of the Army and 
Navy Gazette, which he founded, and of which he is still 
editor and principal proprietor. When it became evident 
in 1861 that civil war was imminent in the United States, 
Russell proceeded to Washington, and reached McDowell’s 
headquarters just before the first battle of Bull Run, and 
his account of the Federal retreat drew much hostile 
criticism. He published a full account of the war, in so far 
as he had witnessed it, in My Diary, North and South, 
dmring the Civil Wa/r in America, 186%. Returning to 
England in 1863, he described the ceremonies and 
festivities on the occasion of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, and remained at home until the outbfeak of the 
Austro-Ptussian war of 1866, when he proceeded to the 
headquarters of General Benedek and witnessed the battle 
of Koniggratz, 3rd July. During the interval of peace 
that followed he accompanied the Prince of Wales to 
the Nile, Constantinople, the Crimea, and Greece in 
1868, and published an accoxmt of the tour in the fol- 
lowing year, when he also contested the borough of 
Chelsea unsuccessfully in the Conservative interest. On 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, Russell 
repaired to the headquarters of the crown prince at 
Worth, and was with him from the battle of Worth, 
6 th August, and Sedan, 12th September, till the capitular- 
tion of Paris. His account of the scenes he witnessed 
appeared in 1874 under the title of My Diary dwring the 
Last Great Wa/r. His description of the burning of Paris 
by the Communards was not the least of his journalistic 
triumphs. In 1875—76 he was honorary private secretary 
to the Prince of Wales during his tour through India, of 
which he published an account in 1877. When Lord 
Wolseley was sent to quell the Zulu rebellion in 1879, 
Russell was attached to his staff as correspondent. In 
1881 he went with the Duke of Sutherland’s party for a 
tour in the United States and Canada, described in 
Hesperothen, and in 1882 he was again with Lord Wolseley 
in the Egyptian campaign. In 1889 he undertook to 
report upon the nitrate fields of Tarapaca, and published 
the account of his journey in the following year, under 
the title, A Visit to Chile. In 1895 he published a 
personal retrospect entitled The Great War with Rvssia. 
Sir Howard was knighted in May 1895, and was the 
recipient of numerous war medals and various foreign 
orders. He married twice, first in 1846 Miss Burrowes, 
who died not long afterwards, and secondly in 1884 the 
Countess A. Malvezzi. 


SIA. 

the adjacent seas and territory to the north. Out of this 
territory a separate province, Kwang-tung, was created in 
1899, its area being estimated at 1224 square miles, out 
of which 141 square miles are occupied by a number of 
small islands, and the population at 250,000, including 
7000 afioat and 15,000 on the islands (see map and de- 
scription in Izvestia of the Russian Geographic^ Society, 
1900). After the Boxer rising in China of 1901, Manchuria 
was also practically occupi^ by Russian troops, being 

S. Yin. — 43 
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treated for all practical purposes as a sort of vassal terri- 
tory to Russia^ standing towards the empire in a position 
not nnlLke that occupied by Bokhara and Khiva. Of these 
two khanates, the latter (area, 22,320 square miles, popu- 
lation about 800,000) is practically subject to Russia; 
while the former (area about 92,000 square miles, popula- 
tion about 2,500,000) is every day becoming more and 
more a Russian dependency now that the railway connect- 
ing the Russian Transcaspian territory with Turkestan 
(Samarkand and Tashkent) has been completed. Russian 
influence is at the same time rapidly extending over 
Mongolia {q.v.). In Afghan Turkestan the most southern 
point reached by the Russian empire is, according to the 
International Commission, 35° 38' W N., 62° 21' 62" E. 
The total length of the frontier line of the Russian empire 
by land is 2800 miles in Europe and 9550 miles in Asia ; 
by sea, 11,090 miles in Europe and about 19,590 miles 
in Asia. 

The population of the empire, which was estimated 
at 74,000,000 in 1856-59, was found to be nearly 
129,000,000 at the census of 1897, taken over 
all the empire except Finland. Thus since 1860 
the population has increased 74 per cent. The 
increase has chiefly taken place in the large cities of 
Siberia, Poland, Lithuania, and Caucasia. The area and 
population of the various official divisions of the empire 
are given in the following table : — 


■Province. 

Area: 

English 

Square 

Milea 

Domiciled 

Population, 

1897. 

Density 

per 

Square 

HUe. 

1. S!wropea% Russia — 
Arkhangelsk .... 

381,640 

847,689 

1 

Astrakhan .... 

91,327 

994,776 

11 

Bessarabia .... 

17,619 

1,933,486 

113 

Chemigoy .... 

20,238 

2,321,900 

115 

Courland .... 

10,535 

672,634 

64 

Don, Region of . . . 

63,632 

24,478 

2,676,818 

41 

Ekaterinoslav 

2,112,651 

86 

Esthonia .... 

7,818 

418,724 

54 

Grodno 

14,931 

1,617,869 

109 

Kaluga 

11,942 

1,186,726 

99 

Kazan 

24,601 

2,191,068 

89 

Kiev 

19,691 

3,576,125 

181 

Kostroma .... 

82,490 

1, 4291228 

44 

Kovno 

15,692 

1,549;444 

lOO 

Kursk ..... 

17,937 

2,396,677 

134 

Kharkov .... 

21,041 

27,623 

2,509,811 

119 

Kherson 

2,782,832 

lOO 

Livonia 

18,158 

1,300;640 

74 

Minsk 

85,293 

18,651 

2,156,123 

61 

Moghilev .... 

1,708,041 

92 

Moscow 

12,869 

2,433;356 

189 

Nijni-Norgorod 

19,797 

1,600,804 

81 

Novgorod .... 

47,236 

1,392,983 

83 

Olonets 

67,439 

866,716 

7 

Orel . . 

18,042 

73,816 

2,064,749 

114 

Orenburg ... * 

1,609,888 

22 

Penza . . . *, ] 

14,997 

1,491,215 

99 

Perm ..... 

128,211 

3,003,208 

24 

Podolia 

Poltava 

16,224 

19,266 

3,081,618 

2,794,727 

187 

145 

Pskov - . . . i 

17,069 

1,186,640 

68 

Ryazan 

16,266 

1,827,689 

1 113 

St Petersburg . . . . i 

20,760 

2,107,691 

123 

Samara . 

58,321 

2,768,478 

46 

Saratov . . . . [ 

32,624 

2,419,884 

74 

Simbirsk . , . 

19,110 

1,549,461 

81 

Smolensk . . . i 

21,638 

1,661,068 

72 

Tambov . . . . ’ 

26,710 

2,715,453 

106 

Taurida . . . . ’ 

24,497 

1,443,666 

62 

Tula . . . . ’ 

■11,964 

1,432,748 

120 

Tver . . . ! ! 

25,225 

1,812,826 

73 

Ufa ..... 

47,112 

2,220,497 

47 

Yilna . . . . ’ 

16,421 

1,691,912 

98 

Carry forward 

1,669,614 

80,076,766 

51 ' 


Province. , 

Area: 

English 

Square 

J^es. 

Domiciled 

Population, 

1897. 

Density 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

European Russia {contimied) — 
Brought forward 

Vitebsk 

Vladimir .... 

Volhynia .... 

Vologda 

Voronezh .... 

Vyatka 

Yaroslav .... 

Sea of Azov .... 

1,669,614 

17,440 

18,864 

27,743 

165,498 

25,443 

59,329 

13,761 

14,520 

80,076,766 

1,502,016 

1,670,733 

2,997,902 

1,866,687 

2,646,255 

3,082,788 

1,072,478 

51 

89 

84 

109 

9 

109 

52 

78 

Total, Russian Provinces . 

1,902,202 

94,215,416 

51 

2. Polcund — 

Kalisz 

Kielce 

Lomza 

Lublin 

Piotrkow .... 

Plock 

Radom 

Siedlce 

Suwalki 

Warsaw 

4,392 

3,897 

4,667 

6,501 

4,729 

4,200 

4,769 

5,535 

4,846 

5,623 

846,719 

763,746 

585,781 

1,159,463 

1,409,044 

656,877 

820,363 

775,316 

604,945 

1,933,689 

194 

196 

144 

177 

297 

153 

171 

140 

127 

286 

Total, Poland 

Total, Russia and Poland . 

49,159 

1,951,361 

9,466,943 

103,671.358 

193 

53 

3. Ch‘(md-I>uc}iy of FinloAid — 
Abo-Bjorneborg 

Kuopio 

Nyland ..... 
St Michel .... 
Tavastehus .... 
Uleaborg .... 

Viborg ..... 
Vasa ..... 
Lake Ladoga .... 

9.333 
16,499 

4,584 

8,819 

8.334 
63,957 
13,530 
16,105 

3,094 

413,361 

297,120 

268,834 

183,811 

271,943 

256,730 

372,015 

420,446 

47 

22 

61 

28 

40 

4 

33 

30 

Total, Finland . 

144,255 

2,483,249 

20 

Total, European Russia 

2,095,616 

106,104,607 

51 

4. Russia in Asia — 

Kuban ..... 
Stavropol .... 

Terek 

36,441 

23,398 

26,822 

1,922,77JJ 

876,298 

933,485 

54 

88 

35 

Northern Oaiicasia . 

86,661 

3,732,666 

43 

Baku 

Black Sea .... 
Daghestan .... 
Elizabethpol .... 

Erivan 

Kars . . . . ! 

Kutais ..... 
Txflis with .... 
Zakataly .... 

16,096 

2,836 

11,332 

16,721 

10,075 

7,308 

13,968 

15,306 

1,641 

789,669 

54,228 

586,636 

871,567 

804,757 

292,498 

1,075,861 

j- 1,040,943 

55 

58 

52 

101 

43 

54 

62 

Transcaucasia 

94,182 

5,516,139 

64 

Total, Caucasus . 

180,843 

9,248,696 

54 

Akttjolinsk .... 
Semipfldatinsk , . ] 

Turgai 

Uralsk 

Lake Aral * . . i 

229,609 

184,681 

176,219 

130,168 

26,166 

678,967 

686,197 

463,123 

644,001 

3 

4 

3 

4 

The Steppes .... 

766,798 

2,461,278 

4 

Semiryeohensk 

Samarkand .... 

162,280 

26,827 

990,107 

867,847 

7 

82 

Carry forward 

178,907 

1,847,964 

11 
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Province. 

Area : 
English 
Square 
Miles. 

Domiciled 

Population, 

1897. 

Density 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

Russia m Asia {continued ) — 

178,907 



Brought forward 

1,847,954 

11 

Fergana 

35,651 

1,560,411 

43 

Syr-Daria .... 

194,853 

1,479,848 

7 

Turkestan .... 

409,414 

4,888,213 

12 

Transcaspian .... 
Caspian Sea .... 

214,237 

372,193 

2 

169,381 


Total, Central Asian dominions 

1,548,825 

7,721,684 

5 

Tobolsk ..... 

539,659 

1,438,484 

■1 

Tomsk ..... 

331,159 

1,929,092 


Western Siberia 

870,818 

3,367,576 

n 

Irkutsk ..... 

287,061 

506,517 

2 

Transbaikalia .... 

236,868 

664,071 

3 

Yakutsk .... 

1,633,397 

987,186 

261,731 

•2 

Yeniseisk .... 

559,902 

1 

Eastern Siberia 

3,044,512 

1,992,221 

B 

Amur ..... 

172,848 

118,670 


Primorskaya .... 

715,982 

220,557 


Amur Region .... 

888,830 

339,127 

•3 

Sakhalin .... 

29,336 

28,166 

B 

Total Siberia .... 

4,833,496 

6,727,090 

B 

Total, Asiatic dominions 

6,563,164 

22,697,469 

4 

Russians in Finland, Bokhara, 




Khiva, and in the na-vy abroad 


42,909 


Grand Total* 

8,658,780 

128,894,985 

16 


* The areas occupied by the larger lakes and rivers (see ninth edition) are 
included in the above table, but they have been excluded in calculating^ the 
densities of the population. 


It has been found, from a comparison of the densities 
of population of the various provinces in 1859 "with the 
distribution in 1897, that the centre of density has distinctly 
moved southwards, towards the shores of l5ie Black Sea, 
and westwards, the greatest increase having taken place in 
the eastern Polish and Lithuanian provinces, along the 
south-western border, in the prairie belt beside the Black 
Sea, and in Orenburg. Northern Caucasia and south- 
western Siberia likewise show a considerable increase. 
The census revealed a remarkably low proportion of 
men to women in several provinces. This was owing to 
the fact that large numbers of the men engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits during the summer temporarily move 
every year into the large industrial centres for the winter. 
Consequently there were only 87-4 and 89*8 women to 
each 100 men in the provinces of St Petersburg and 
Taurida, but as many as 133 in Yaroslav, 119 in Tver, and 
117 in Kostroma. The average number of women to each 
100 men in the Russian provinces proper was 102-8; in 
Poland, 98*6 ; in Finland, 102*2 ; in Caucasia, 89*5 ; in 
Siberia, 95*7 ; and in Turkestan and the Transcaspian 
territory, 83*0. 

The natural increase of the population per annum is 
very nearly 2,000,000, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing statistics of births and deaths, which are the latest 
available : — 


189G. 

Births. 

Per 

1000. 

Deaths. 

Per 

1000. 

Surplus. 

European Russia 
and Poland . 
Finland 

Siberia 

Caucasus . 
Central Asia 

4,892,949 

83,884 

266,442 

355,508 

107,143 

47*2 

33*3 

46*5 

37*0 

3,279,572 

49,289 

186,299 

204,023 

73,462 

31*8 

19-5 

32-5 

21-2 

1,613,377 

34,595 

80,143 

151,485 

33,681 

Total 

» 1898, 

without Finland 

6,706,926 

5,769,218 

46-7 

3,792,645 

3,845,968 

30*9 

1,913,281 

1,923,350 


The figures for European Russia alone (-without Poland) 
are: 857,371 marriages, 4,692,621 births, 2,976,453 
deaths; natural increase, 1,716,168. 

The effects of emigration and immigration cannot be 
estimated with accuracy, because only those -who cross the 
frontier with passports are taken account of. The statistics 
of these show that there was during the thirty-two years 
1856—88 an excess of emigration over immigration of 
1,146,052 in the case of Russians, and a surplus of immi- 
gration of 2,304,717 foreigners. On the other hand, in 
the six years 1892-97 the excess of Russian emigration 
over immigration was 207,353, as compared with an excess 
of foreign immigration over emigration of only 136,740. 
It is also known that the number of Russian immigrants 
into the United States in 1891-97 was: 292,032 from 
European Russia, 91,994 from Poland, and 24,977 from 
Finland, as compared with only 313,469 from the Russian 
Empire generally in 1873—90. The total emigration of 
Russians to America through the three chief German ports 
was 519,000 during the eleven years 1887—97. 29,226 

went to Brazil in 1890, and about 6000 to Canada in 1898. 
No less than 41,108 in 1900 and 36,961 in 1901 emi^ated 
through Hamburg alone to America. The emigration to 
Siberia varies much from year to year. It was about 80,000 
in 1898, and from 150,000 to 200,000 during the two 
previous years, as also in 1901. Altogether no less than 
1,150,095 persons migrated to Siberia during the years 
1882—97. There is also some emigration from central 
Russia to the southern Urals, as also to some of the 
Steppe provinces.^ 

Cities . — Taken as a whole, only 13 per cent, of the 
population of Russia lived in towns in 1897, but in the 
years 1857—60 less than 10 per cent, of the population 
was urban. In Russia proper less than 2 per cent emi- 
grated from the villages to the to-wns during the forty 
years ending 1897. The folio-wing table shows the urban 
population in the various divisions of the empire in 
1897 :— 



Urban Population. 

Percentage of Total. 

European Russia 

12,027,038 

12*8 

Poland .... 

2,055,892 

21*7 

Finland .... 

281,216 

11*0 

Caucasia .... 

1,010,615 

10*9 

Siberia .... 

473,796 

9*3 

Central Asia . 

936,655 

12*0 

Russian Empire . . | 

16,785,212 

13*0 


There were only twelve cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants in 1884 ; in 1897 there were nineteen, 
namely,' St Petersburg (1,267,023 ; 1,439,739 on 27th 
December 1900), Moscow (988,614; 1,035,664 in Decem- 
ber 1900), Warsaw (638,208), Odessa (405, 041),* Ti6d« 
(315,209), Riga (256,197; 282,943 in 1900), Kiev 
(247,432), Kharkov (174,846), Tifiis (160,645), Vilna 


1 See statistics collected by State Secretary Eulomzin, 1898 ; 
by the Ministry of the Interior, 1899. 
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(159,568), Tashkent (156,414), Saratov (137,109), Ka^ 
031,508), Ekaterinoslav (121,216), Kostov-on-the-Don 
019 889), Astrakhan (113,001), Baku (112,253), Tula 
011,048), and Kishinev (108,796). It is interesting to 
note that 'while only three of these are in Middle Biussia 
(Moscow, Tula, and Kazah), eight are in South Eussia, 
and trro in Caucasia. There are thirty-seven cities with 
from 60,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. The mortahty in 
most towns is so great that during the last ten years of 
the 19th century, in a very great number of cities, the 
number of deaths exceeded that of births by from 1 to 4 
in the thousand. 

The approximate distribution of the population ac- 
cordinff to religion is as follows : — Greek Orthodox (including all 
dissenters), nearly 96,000,000 ; United Church and Armenians, 
1 350,000 ; Roman Catholics, 12,200,000; Protestants, 6,750,000 ; 
Jews, 4,050,000 ; Mahommedans, 12,160,000 ; others, 2,700,000. 
The empire is divided into 64 bishoprics, which were in 1897 
under 3 metropolitans and 62 archbishops and bishops. The 
number of monasteries and nunneries has considerably increased 
of late ; in 1897 there were 497 monasteries and 268 nunneries, 
with 8076 monks and 6978 male aspirants, and 8942 nuns and 
27,166 female aspirants. The Holy Synod received in 1900 o'^er 
23,500,000 roubles from the Imperial budget, in addition to its 
own considerable revenue and the private revenues of the churches 
and the monasteries. 

Mucatim . — Little progress has been achieved as regards educa- 
tion. Distrust of natural sciences, even in their_ technical appli- 
cations, and of ‘'Western” ideas of free democratic government — 
desire to make university education, and even secondary education, 
a privilege of the wealthier classes — ^neglect of primary education, 
coupled with suppression by the Ministry of Public Instruction 
of all initiative, private and public, in the matter of spreading 
education among the illiterate classes — these were the distinctive 
features of the educational policy of the last twenty years of the 
19th century. Only quite recently has a change taken place in 
the attitude of the Government towards technical education, and 
a few high and middle technical schools have been opened.^ 
Only recently, too, has a reform been started in secondary educa- 
tion with the object of revising the so-called “classical" system 
which has been favoured in the lyceums since the ’seventies, 
the complete failure of which has now been demonstrated after 
nearly thirty years of experiment. As to primary education, 
there is nothing at present to brighten its gloomy outlook ; 
only the opening of Sunday schools, which was prohibited since 
1861, was allowed in 1870, and rendered easier still some years 
later. 

The total number of primary schools in the Russian empire 
(exclusive of, Finland) in 1898, and their different categories, are 
best seen from the following table ® : — 


Under toe 

Number 

Number of Pupils. 

of 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Ministry of Public In- 
struction . 

Holy Synod 

Institutions of Empress 
Marie 

Ministry of Interior . 
» 

, Var . . 

VanouB 

37,046 

40,028 

153 

553 

4 

848 

67 

1,965,549 

1,118,404 

2,537 

16,432 

226 

30,498 

2,517 

684,509 

350,085 

2,560 

4,078 

158 

13,906 

2,141 

2,650,058 

1,476,124 

6,097 

20,510 

379 

46,420 

4,658 

Total . 

78,699 

3,136,163 

1,067,431 

4,208,246* 


* This last sum is slightly in excess of the sum of the two preceding, as the 
sex of 0652 pupils is not known. 


H early 30, 000 Jewish Tuders and Mussulman ms&rms and mekUheH 
must he added to the above. Besides, all soldiers are taught, at 
least reading, in nearly 7500 schools in the regimeuts. Thus, 
apart from the schools under the Ministiy of War (Cossack 
voiskos and schools at the barracks), the great hulk of the 
primary schools are either under the Ministry of Public In- 


1 Sketch, of the DsueZppmsnf of Technical EdAtcatUm in 1888-98, bv the 
Hinutry of Public Instruction, 1900. 


2 Statisqw de Venseiffnement primaire, published by the Ifinirtry of Public 
Instruction in 1900. 


struction or the Holy Synod. Those under the latter body are 
of recent growth, the policy of the last twenty years of the 19th 
century having been to spend the budget allowances upon primary 
instruction by handing them over to the Holy Synod, which 
opened parish schools under the local priests. The schools under 
the Synod are themselves divided into two categories : parish 
schools, with 614,609 pupils; and reading schools, of an 
inferior grade, with 501,883 pupils (in European Russia). No 
teaching certificate is required by the teachers in either class of 
school, the permission of the bishop (like the French lettre d'obiidi- 
ence of 1849) being sufficient. The consequence is that, the village 
priests being too much occupied with their parish duties, they 
cannot give more than nominal attention to the schools, and the 
numerous pupils either exist on paper only, or are handed over 
to half-educated uantors, deacons, or hired teachers, very often of 
a low description. In fact, in 1898 the teachers in the schools of 
the Holy Synod were : priests, only 1203 ; deacons, 3399 ; cantors, 
4232; hired teachers, 22,987. Of properly organized primary 
schools — ^besides the special ones — there are, consequently, only 
those under the ministries of Public Instruction and War, and 
the Interior, in Siberia. The distribution of the first and the 
third categories of these schools in 1896 is shown by the following 
table, the figures being below the preceding, chiefly on account 
of a less complete registration : — 


Schools under the 
Ministries of 
Instruction and 
Interior. 

Schools supported 
by 

Total Number 
of Schools. 

Number of Pupils. 

The State. 

The Local 
Institutions. 

Factories and 
Private Gifts. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

European Russia 
Poland 

Caucasia . 

West Siberia 

East Siberia 
Turkestan . 

Amur Region 

Total . 

2407 

08 

05 

31 

10 

45 

408* 

28,115 

2,890 

1,022 

106 

171 

60 

415 

20 

8 

2 

19 

26,591 

3,026 

1,125 

130 

200 

105 

408 

1,675, 04-1 
141,280 
70,830 
26,418 
8,121 
3,225 

406,153 

05,084 

17,804 

7,801 

2,386 

1,080 

2,131,107 
20({,073 
88,643 
33,279 
10, 507 
4.305 
14,418 

3094 

27,373 

473 

31,504 

1,738,354 

550,008 

2,280, :i22 


* Maintained by the Ministry of the Interior, by moans of moneys Hniq)liwl 
by the local administration. 


Thus the number of primary schools actually maintained by iho 
Ministry of Public Instruction is only 2407 in JiJuroj)can Russia, 
and less than 2700 throughout the whole (iiiipins (.hat is, less 
than 10 per cent, of the aggregate number of priinnry schools, 
toe great bulk of the schools (as well as the normal schools for 
teachers) being supported by the mnstvoe and tho niuniciiialitics. 
Notwithstanding this, tho main eflbrtH of tho ministry, ami thii pur- 
port of recent legislation, have been to exclude tho locjal iiistituhons 
from any share in matters aiTectiiig primary oclucsation, other than 
toe supply of sohoolhouses and current expenses. Taking tho 
figures of toe preceding table, it appears that only 4*8 iicr cent, of 
toe total male and 1*6 per cent, of tho total lemalo pr)pulalion 
received primary education in 1899. The schools were uisi ributed 
very unequally ; in five provinces (Olonets, Eathonia, Tula, Livonia, 
Arkhangelsk, and Novgorod) there was only one priumry wdiool 
for every 638 to 983 inhabitants, while in other j)Toviiic(!H (itusluding 
Kovno, in European Russia) tho proportion was o.v(.-n loss than one 
school for each three thousand. One good feature of the Ritssian 
primary schools, however, is that in as many as 7247 village 
schools there are school gardens or fields ; in 951 sehools, bee- 
keeping, and in 822 schools, silkworm culture is taught ; while 
in 865 schools the children receive instruction in various trades ; 
and in 305 schools in BlUjd. Girls are taught handwork in 4566 
schools. The average number of teachers was 1 for (wtu-y 27 pupils, 
and 44 per cent, of the teachers wore women. There wore in the 
same year 9 teachers* institutes and 76 normal schools for toocliera, 
■with 6227 pupils. The total expenditure on primary Bchools in 
1899 was 29,612,892 roubles (about toe average xn recent years), of 
which 13 per cent, was supplied by tho State, 28 per cent, by 
the 87 per cent by toe village communities and tho 

municipalities, and 18 per coni by private perfwms. 

The middle schools of Russia (exoltisivo of Finland) were com- 
posed in 1899 as per table on next page. 

For higher education there wore only 9 universiticH, with 
16,570 students in 1899, 2 medical afiodemioH, 6 1 heohiglcal 
academies (944 students), 4 military academics (1360), 2 pliilo- 
logical institutes, 3 Eastern languages iustitutes, 4 judicial military 
academies, 4 veterinary institutes, 3 agricultural colleges, 2 mining 
institutes, 4 engineering institutes (2497 students in all the higher 
technical schools), 2 universities for women (930 students at St 
Fetorsburg), and 1 medical academy for women. Finland lias a 
university of its own at Helsingfors. 
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Under the 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Ministry of Public Instruction — 





Gymnasia and progymnasia . 

237 

77,041 

346 

94,078 

Eealschulen .... 

113 

34,495 



Girls* middle schools 


13 

*432 

Special schools 

6 

1,467 



Normal schools 

9 

587 


366 

Normal seminaries and prac- 





tical schools 

52 

4,388 

. . . 


Institutions of the Empress Marie: 




Gymnasia and institutes 



62 

20,246 

Cossack Voiskos — 





Gymnasia and progymnasia . 

67 

2,845 

22 

.1,368 

Ministry of War — 





Cadet corps and special schools 
Various Ministries — 

35 

12,556 

... 


Agricultural schools * . 

12 

1,449 



Technical schools . 

11 




Commercial schools 

16 


... 


Holy Synod — 

58 

19,151 



Seminaries .... 

... 

... 

Girls’ schools 


69 

15,138 

Normal schools 

14 

1,100 


... 


* Lower agricultural schools, 105, with 3191 pupils. 


GovermienL — ^No substantial changes have lately taken place in 
the fundamental laws of the empire. The fact has been brought 
to light that a complete scheme of constitutional government was 
drawn up in 1809 by Alexander L, with Speransky as collaborator, 
though only the first step towards carrying it out — ^that is, the 
remodelling of the Council of State in 1810 — was ever taken, the 
Napoleonic wars preventing anything further being done in the 
matter. The idea, however, was not abandoned, and a new scheme 
was drawn up in 1818 by NovosiLtsefF, a personal friend of 
Alexander I., and the Trench lawyer Deschamps. The intention 
of the emperor was partly realized by granting a constitution to 
Poland in 1815, and his intention of extending to Eussia the 
beneficial effects of free and lawful institutions was publicly 
announced by him in 1818 at the opening of the Diet at Warsaw. 
The idea of granting to Eussia a consultative Assembly of a repre- 
sentative character (une c^ssemhUe des- notables) reached maturity 
under Alexander 11. in the first month of 1881, and on I7th Feb- 
ruary (1st March) 1881 the emperor confirmed a report of Count 
Loris Melikoff to that effect.^ 

An imperial decree summoning that Assembly was laid before 
Alexander 11. on 1st (13th) March 1881, and its wording approved 
by him a few hours before his death, on condition that the decree 
should be laid before the Committee of Ministers on 4th (16th} 
March for its definitive sanction. The death of the monarch 
prevented this important step from being carried out. The 'decree 
was laid before the Committee of the Ministers and approved by the 
majority of them on 8th (20th) March, but on 29th Apnl (11th May) 
Alexander 111. issued a manifesto in which he wrote : **The voice 
of God orders Us to take in hand the work of government vigorously, 
in our hope in God’s providence, and with faith in the power and 
truth of Autocratic power, which We are called upon to enforce and 
to protect from all attempts against it.” 

The powers of the Committee of Ministers, created by Alexander 
II, in November 1861, still remain undefined, although it must 
be noted that this committee has occasionally assumed the 
powers of a ‘‘ministry.” Considerable alterations in local 
government were effected under Alexander 111. by the laws of 
12th (24th) June 1890 concerning the zeTnstvos, or councils for 
provincial self-government; 11th (23rd) June 1892, concerning 
municipal self-government ; and 12th (24th) July 1889, c6ncerning 
the peasants’ self-government. In the zemstvos the influence of 
the nobility was increased, and the peasants were deprived of the 
right of electing their representatives, who are now nominated 
by the governor of the province from candidates elected by the 
peasants. At the same time the decisions of the zemstvos were 
made subject to the approval of the governors not only in the case 
of unlawful decisions, but in every particular. Similar limitations 
were applied to municipal self-government. As to the peasants, 
their self-government was placed under the direct control of “ land- 
chiefs ” nominated by the governors, who received, moreover, the 
right of nominating the cantonal judges of the peasant cantonal 
courts (voZostndi sudiya), and of inflicting punishments (including 
corporal punishment) upon the peasant, without bringing the 

1 Its text is riven in the Rtbssian EnoydopcBdio JXetionaryf article ** Eussia,” 
v6L xxviL A, St Petersburg, 1809. 
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culprits before any court. At the same time, the justices of 
peace, who had been elected since 1861, were abolished in the 
country, and were maintained only in the two capitals and six 
principal cities — the judicial power being trausfen'ed to the police 
officers. The zemstvoSf which were first instituted in thii-ty-four 
out of the fifty governments of Emnpean Eussia, have recently 
been ^*anted to three more governments ; but further reductions 
of their powers as regards ecmcation, statistical researches about 
the peasants, and even the administration of famine-relief funds 
took place, A “lesser state of siege” continues to be maintained 
in the governments of St Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, and several 
western provinces ; in 1902 it was extended to all priucipal indus- 
trial towns. 

Justice amd Crime. — The judicial institutions introduced by the 
Judicial Law of 1864 also underwent certain limitations dm-ing the 
reign of Alexander III. The law of 20th May (1st June) 1885 con- 
siderably limited the principle of the independence of the magis- 
trates ; that of 7th (19th) July 1889 reduced the competence of the 
juries, special courts with “ class representatives ” nominated ad hoc 
being introduced instead in a number of cases; the introduction of 
the ‘ ‘ landchiefs ” reintroduced the principle of combining the judi- 
cial and the administrative power in the hands of the same persons. 
Finally, the right of sentencing persons to the so-called “adminis- 
trative exile ” to Siberia (including the ALPctic region of Kolymsk) 
and other remote portions of the empire, without trial and by 
simple orders of the administration, which -was formerly an 
arbitrary act of the State police, was rendered legal and brought 
within the province of the Minister of the Interior, the term of 
sentence ranging from two to five years, and being capable of 
being prolonged, once or more than once, for another five years by 
a special order of the minister. In 1889 the judicial procedure of 
1864 (with the above limitations) was introduced in the Baltic 
provinoes ; in 1894-98, in the governments of Olonets, Orenburg, 
Ufa, and Astrakhan ; in 1896, with further limitations, in Ark- 
hangelsk ; and in 1897-99 in Siberia, Turkestan, the Steppe pro- 
vinces, the government of Vologda, and the Transcaspian province. 
The justices of peace introdneed in these provinces are nominated 
by the Government. The criminal statistics for 1874-94, for 33 
ovemments into which the reformed tribunals had been intro- 
uced since 1874, show that there was no increase of criminality 
dming these years, and that for a population of 64,030,000 there 
were on the average 63,787 condemnations per annum, of which 
nearly two-thirds (39,600) were for minor crimes dealt with by the 
justices of peace. There is, however, a notable increase (100 to 
230) in crimes against persons, and a notable decrease (100 to 72) 
in those against propeity. The proportion of criminality varies 
from 166 to 90 to each 100,000 of the population in the judicial 
districts of Poland and Eevel, and from 77 to 23 to each 100,000 
inhabitants in all other judicial districts. 

PmcJTW.— In the year 1899 there were 886 lock-ups and 7 hard- 
labour prisons, the population of which was 640,439 men and 
88,869 women. There were 12,059 inmates in the hard-labour 
prisons, and 1285 children in 37 reformatories. It is worthy of 
note that during the year there was not one single case in which 
fiogging was applied in the hard-labour prisons of Sakhalin ; but 
the condition of the children of the exiles on the island is very 
miserable, owing to a want of schools ; only 834 children, out of 
4954, go to school. A ste]^ of considerable importance was taken 
on 12th June 1900, when it was decided that emle to Siberia was 
to be brought to an end. 

Finance. — The ordinary revenue is in excess of the ordinary 
expenditure, but the extraordinary expenditure not only swallows 
up this surplus, which exceeded 200,000,000 roubles in 1898 and 
1899, but necessitates the conclusion of fresh loans every year. It 
must be admitted, however, that there is much to show for this 
extraordinary expenditure. A considerable number of new rail- 
ways, including the Trans - Siberian, have been built ; the old 
loans, at from 4i to 6 per cent. (3,037,675,234 roubles), have been 
converted into 4 per cent, loans at a cost of 72,724,063 roubles ; 
and the value of the paper money has been settled at a permanent 
rate of exchange — 1 rouble 60 copeks in paper for 1 rouble in gold. 
The paper money in cfroulation has also been reduced : while it was 
1, 121, 300, OOOroubl esin 1896, it only amounted to 630, 000, 000 roubles 
in 1901. The guarantee fund, too, in gold, destined to cover the 
paper money, has increased from 750,000,000 roubles in 1896 to 
807,800,000 roubles in 1901, and thus exceeds the paper money 
^iu circulation by 28 per cent. The State debt, which was ihcreased 
'in the 10 years 1890-99 by 893,971,568 roubles (17 per cent.), 
amounted to 6,225,095,992 paper roubles on 1st January 1900 
(£656,547,764 in 1901; net interest paid, £25,418,303). The budget 
estimates have grown in proportion. The ordinary revenue, which 
was 952,045,496 roubles in 1890, amounted to 1,800,784,482 
roubles in 1902, an increase of 89 per cent., chiefly due to (1) an 
increase in the revenue from new railways bought by the State 
(325,624,000 roubles) ; this is absorbed by the costs of exploitation 
and ^e payment on obligations ; (2) the introduction of a State 
monopoly for the sale of spirits (445,807,000 roubles); (3) an 
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increase in the import duties (78,883,000 roubles); and W 
increased revenue from sugar, spirits, vaiious duties, totete 
monopolies. State domains, and direct and indirect taxes, partly 
due to increased taxation, and partly to natural growth correspond- 
ing to the industrial development of the countiy. The expendi- 
ture, which was 1,038,690,982 roubles in 1890, was estimated at 
1,946,571,976 roubles for 1902. The army and 
mated to cost 420,957,521 roubles in 1902, the national debt and 
the railway obligations 368,460,000 roubles, the workmg expenses 
of railways and canals 435,547,758 roubles, new railways and porte 
165,660,000 roubles, while public instruction had a ^ant of only 
36 624 000 roubles. It must be observed that m the State budget 
considerable sums with which the Ways and 

Communications, are ci’edited and debited (335,198,000 roubles and 
435 547 000 roubles respectively) are mere transfers, the Ministry of 
Finance retaining in its hands the sale of spirits in many provmces 
of the empire, while the Ministry of Ways and Oominunioations 
administers the State railways, ot which the gross receipts appear 
in the budget as revenue and the working expenses as expenditure. 
Turning to the question of local finance, it is found that the 34 
nrovinces which enjoy the right of being administered by the local 
semtvos yiM a yearly revenue of from 60,000,000 to 66,000,000 
roubles, while the other provinces have an aggregate revenue of 
about 18,000,000 roubles. The towns of European Russia proper, 
Poland, and Siberia have an aggi-egate revenue of about 75,000,000 
roubles, and the village communities of European Russia proper are 
taxed to the amount of 62, 000,000 roubles. 

Arm/y . — The system of obligatory military service for all, intro- 
duced in 1874, has been maintained, but the six years’ term of 
service has been reduced to five, while the privileges granted 
to young men who have received various degrees of education 
have also been reduced to a small extent. During the reign of 
Alexander III. efforts were mainly directed towards (1) reducing 
the time required for the mobilization of the army ; (2) increasing 
the immediate readiness of cavalry for war and its fitness for 
serving as mounted infantry (dragoon regiments taking the place j 
of hussars and lancers) ; (3) strengthening the western frontier by 
fortresses and railways ; and (4) increasing the artillery, siege, and 
train reserves. Purther, the age releasing from service was raised 
fixjm 40 to 43 years, and the opolcJieniye (militia, lamdsturm) was 
reorganized. The measures taken during the reign of Nicholas n. 
have been chiefly directed towards increasing the fighting capacity 
and readiness ror immediate service of the troops in Asia, and 
towards the better reorganization of the local irregular militia 
forces. Obligatory military service has also been in part extended 
to Pinland. TSroadly speaking, the army is divided into rejgulars, 
Cossacks, and militia. The peace strength of the army is esti- 
mated at 42,000 officers and 1,100,000 men (about 950,000 com- 
batants), while the war strength is approximately 75,000 officers 
and 4,500, 000 men. However, tliis latter figure is merely nominal, 
the available artillery and train service being much below the 
strength which would be required for such an army: estimates 
which put the military forces of Russia in time of war at 2,760,000 
^ — ^irrespective of the armies which may he levied during the war 
itseLf-~seem to approach more nearly the strength of the forces 
which could be mustered. The infantry and rifles are armed with 
small-bore magazine rifles, and the active artillery have steel breach- 
loaders with extreme ranges of from 4160 to 4700 yards. 

J^ofoy , — Owing to its geographical situation and its widely 
separated seas, Russia has to maintain four distinct squadrons : 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Pacific, and the Caspian. Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding a very considerable ana continuous 
increase in the expenditure on the navy, the fleet is strong in none 
of these seas : the Baltic fleet is constantly being drawn upon for 
reinforcements for the Pacific flotilla, while the Black Sea fleet has 
no access to the Mediterranean. The strength of the Russian 
fleet in March 1902, according to the international classification 
of the SiaUmm's Tewr~Bo6k, was : — 


Glass of Ship. 


Battleships, 1st class 
I » 2nd „ 

,, 3rd ,, 

Coast defence vessels 
Cruisers, armoured . 

„ belted or pro- 
tected . 

Gunboats .... 
Old armour - clads and 
armour gunboats . 


Baltic and. other 
Stations. 

Black Sea. 

Com- 

pleted. 

Build- 

ing. 

Com- 

pleted. 

Build- 

ing:. 


There were, moreover, 21 destroyers afloat and 13 building, and 
45 first-class torpedo-boats afloat and 6 building, besides 41 second- 
class and 101 third-class boats. The torpedo-boats can be trans- 
ported overland from the Baltic to the Black Sea, The total 
number of officers and men is about 45,000. 

Fortresses . chief first-class fortresses of Russia are 
Warsaw and Novogeorgievsk in Poland, and Brest - Litovsk 
and Kovno in Lithuania. The second-class fortresses are Kron- 
stadt and Sveaborg in the Gulf of Finland, Ivangorod in Poland, 
Libau on the Baltic Sea, Kertch on the Black Sea, and 
Vladivostok on the Paoitic. In the third class a.re Vihorg in 
Finland, Ossovets and Ust Dvinsk (or Diinamiinde) in Lithuania, 
Sebastopol and Ochakoff on the Black Sea, and Kars and 
Batum in Caucasia. There are, moreover, 46 forts and fortresses 
unclassed, of which 6 are in Poland, 8 in West and South-West 
Russia, and the remainder (mere fortified posts) in the Asiatic 
dominions. . 

AgricvUure. — ^Thechief occupation of approximately seven-eighths 
of the population of European Russia is agriculture, but its character 
varies considerably according to the soil, the climate, and the geo- 
graphical position of each region. From detailed researches that 
have lately been made by Professor DokuchaefI and his pupils into 
the soils of Russia, it would seem that a sinuous line drawm across 
European Russia from Zhitomir to Kiev, Tula, Ryazafi, Simbirsk, 
and Ufa, that is, from west-south-west to east-north-east, represents 
a characteristic boundary separating the ** northeni soils from the 
** southern soils.” To the south of this line, as far as the sandy 
desei-ts of Astrakhan and the prairies of North Caucasia, lies the 

black earth ” region, covering nearly 270,000,000 acres. Forests 
give place to prairies, and the soil, which contains from 4 to 16 per 
cent, of humus, is very fertile ; but the whole region^ sull'ers 
periodically from drongnt. The ** northern soils,” ■which are 
glacial deposits more or less redistributed by water, arc much less 
fertile as a nile, and offer all possible vaiietics from a tough boulder 
clay to loose sand. They require heavy manuring ; pbosifiiatcs, 
which are extracted in four dis'tinct regions ol European Ru.Msia 
(Podolia, Central Russia, Ryazafi, and the Upper Volga), being 
especially beneficial. The agricultural zones are disposed parallel 
to tlie above-mentioned boundary line. Tlio prairie zone, where 
cornfields and pasturages prevail, lies in the extreme south ; then 
to the north, on both sides of the boundary lino, (ionics tlu^ “ ante- 
Steppe,” the zone in which fields prevail, but in which there. 
also some forests ; farther north still is the zone in which fields and 
meadows are intermingled with forests ; and beyond that again is 
the forest zone. The actual distribution of fields, fovi^Hls, and 
meadows in European Russia and Poland is best seen from the fol- 
lowing table : — 



European BusBia. 

Polantb 

Percent- 

Acres. 

Aore.^ 

Fields and fallow . 

287,868,000 26 

16,933,000 ns 

Meadows and pas- 1 



turages 

174,958,000 10 

6,606,000 19 

Forests. . . | 

425,622,000 39 

6,763,000 2.1 

Uncultivated 

210,060,000 19 

1,631,000 6 

Total . ^ 

1,098,608,000 100 

29,932,000 100 


The proportion of land under crops varies very much in different 
parts of European Russia ; it is 74 and 73 pot cent, in Kursk and 
Tula, from 45 to 70 per cent, iu the two above-mentioned southern 
zones, from SO to 50 per cent, in Middle Russia, from 20 to 30 i>er cent, 
in Western Eussia and in the southern Urals (Ufa) ; from 10 to 20 i«<r 
cent, in the lake region, and loss than 10 per cent, in Northeni 
and Noi’th-Eastem Russia. The highest standard of ogriculturo 
is met with in Poland and in the western govommentH (Baltic, 
Lithuanian, and South-Western), and the stawdard gt*t# lower 
and lower as one moves eastwards. Eye and oats are the cliiof 
cereal in Central and North Central Russia. Whoat is sown in 
only small quantities in Woateni and Central RtiHsia, hut is the 
chief crop in the southern T)rairi 0 belt In the far north barley 
takes the place of oats ana partly of ire. Buckwheat is sown 


south of the above-xnoutionwl boundary, and maize in tins 
extreme sOuth-wost (Podolia, Bessarabia, and Kh<»rson), and in 
the Caucasus. Potatoes are extensively cultivated in the west 
The use of agricultural niacliinery is rapidly spreading, reapers 
and steam threshing-machines being largely used in the ** black 
earth ” prairie belt. 

Taking the whole empire, nearly sU-tonths of the cultivated 
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area is sown every year with, cereals, the areas under \Fhich in the 
various divisions of the empire in 1900 are shown in the following 
table : ^ — 


Begion. 

Acres. 

European Russia 

Poland 

Four governments of North Caucasia* , 
Four governments of Siberia f 

Four provinces of Central AsiaJ . 



178,963,600 

10,770,000 

10,470,700 

9,182,000 

2,131,400 

Total, in 72 governments 

211,617,700 


* Kuban, Stavropol, Terek, and Tchemomorsk. 
t Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, and Irkutsk. 

i Akmolinsk, Semipalatinsk, and Turgai ; Semiryechensk of Turkestan. 


The crops are now given in official documents in units of weight, 
and the quarter of each different grain having a different weight, 
which varies with the year and even the region, it is not easy to 
compare the present returns with those of former years. The crops 
of 1900, which were 10 per cent, in excess of the average crops of 
the preceding years, are given in the following table, in thousands 
of : — 


Region. 

Crops, In Thousands of Cwt. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Various.* 

Total 

Potatoes. 

European Russia 
Poland 

North Caucasia f 
Siberia t . . . 

Steppes § . 

170,099 

10,565 

30,508 

10,807 

3,726 

414,413 

88,812 

3,761 

7,927 

171 

80,243 

7,891 

11,617 

1,272 

641 

212,680 

•14,639 

6,005 

9,977 

1,710 

48,895 

2.001 

6,035 

72fi 

2,628 

927,225 

68,908 

65,915 

30,709 

8,679 

332,428 

166,289 

7,151 

9,043 

597 

Total . . 

226.607 

460,074 

101,664 

248,917 

69,275 

1.091,430 

515,508 


* Mbced rye and 'wheat, buckwheat, and millet, 
t Euban, Stavropol, TerCk, and Tchemomorsk. 
t Irkutsk, Tobolsk. Tomsk, and Yeniseisk. 

§ AkmoUnak, Semipalatinsk, Semliyechensk, and Tuigal 

The yield of maize was 12,786,000 cwt. in European Russia, 
and 4,342,000 in northern Caucasia ; the aggregate yield of peas, 
lentils, and beans was 18,942,000 cwt. The hay crop in 1900 
was as follows : — 


Region. 

Area in Acres. 

Yield in Thousands 
of Owt. 

European Russia 

Poland .... 
North Caucasia 

Siberia .... 
Steppes .... 

Total 

69,796,000 

2.427.000 

6.684.000 

9.080.000 

2.511.000 

744,961 

36,652 

77,916 

83,146 

24,425 

90,498,000 

967,099 


Beetroot for sugar is especially cultivated in Poland, the western 
provinces (Kiev, Podolia, Volhynia, and Kharkov), and the south- 
western (Bessarabia, Kherson), as also to some extent in South 
Central Russia ; 1,454,000 acres were under beet in 1901, and 
754,760 tons of refined sugar were obtained in 277 sugar works. 
Tobacco is widely grown in the south (1,672,000 cwt.), and the hop 
crop of 1897 was 107,000 owt. Plax is grown chiefly in Central and 
North-Western Russia, the yearly crop being about 10,780,000 cwt. 
of flax (half of which is exported) and 12,932,500 owt. of linseed. 
Hemp is cultivated both for fibre (yearly yield, 5,014,000 owt.) 
and seed (6,245,000 cwt.). Various other oil seeds are also grown, 
the yearly production of various oils being estimated at 1,000,000 
cwt. The vine is grown as far north as 49° N. (Bessarabia, 
Crimea, Don, besides Caucasia and Central Asia), the yearly pro- 
duction of wine being 19,990,000 gallons in Russia, 17,000,000 
in Caucasia, and 116,000 in Central Asia. Market-gardening and 
fruit-growing are extensively engaged in in portions of Central 
and South Russia, and very important works have lately been 
established for the manufacture of jam, pickles, and canned 
fruit. Turkestan, Khiva, and Bokhara supply every year 
about 1,160,000 cwt. of cleansed cotton, and Transcaucasia about 
20,000 cwt. 

The live stock in the empire in 1896 is estimated by Russian 
statisticians to have been as follows : — 


1 lUsultats gdnSraux de la RScotte m JtussU en 1900, St Petersburg, 
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Thousands of Head. 



Region. 

Horses. 

Horned 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats 

Camels. 

Rein- 

deer. 

TotaL 

European Russia and 
Poland .... 

20,867 

27,922 

48.000 

10,742 

1,393 

26 

263 

199,213 

Finland .... 

271 

1,193 

5,883 

1,067 

197 

14 


139 

2,782 

Caucasia* 

1,918 

12,000 

9bU 

2,009 

24 


21,885 

Slbena .... 

3.318 

2,429 

3,000 

.536 

117 


ios 

8.598 

steppe provinces t • 

2,461 

1,215 

10,000 

•• 

146 

403 


11,225 

Empire, 1896 . 

,« including' 

Turkestan, 1898 

26.935 

38,552 

74,067 

12,435 

3,670 

453 

591 

15i>.79o 

33,000 

37,413 

74.789 

11,968 

3,100 

1,279 

600 

162.280 


* Incomplete data , the fiffures for sheep and goats axe approximate only, 
t Data incomplete. 


Thus in European Russia and Poland there were in 1896 23 
horses, 31 homed cattle, 53 sheep, and 12 swine to every 100 in- 
habitants. However, even within Russia proper the live stock is 
very unequally distributed, there being 109 horned cattle to every 
100 inhabitants in the Don province, 51 in Esthonia, and only 14 
in Orel and Tula. Prom an enumeration taken in 41 provinces of 
European Russia in 1896, it appeared that 82 per cent, of the 
total number of horses belonged to the peasants, out that 28 per 
cent, of the peasant households did not own any horses, and that 
there were 1820 private horse-breeding establishments with about 
40,000 head. The most common kind of animal is the small, 
weak, peasant horse ; the best are found in Poland, the western 
governments, and in the Steppe provinces. The South Russian 
“ bityugs ” are a fine breed, and so are the Cossack horses, while 
the Kirghiz breed in South-Eastern Russia are especially appreci- 
ated for their endurance. Finland ponies are largely exported. 
The best races of homed cattle are found in Poland, the western 
provinces, Little Russia, and the Far North (Holmogory). Swine- 
breeding is in a primitive condition. Of the nearly 76,000,000 
sheep kept in Russia, only about 15,000,000 belong to the fine 
merino breed ; these yield, however, over 1,000,000 cwfc. of fine wool 
annually ; they are chiefly kept on the Black Sea prairies. The 
export of live stock is rapidly increasing — ^horses being exported 
to Germany, Austria, and Great Britain to the value of about 
£500,000 per annum, cattle to Turkey and China, sheep to France, 
China, and Turkey, and pigs to Germany (to the value of £325, 000 
annually). On the other hand, considerable quantities of cattle 
and sheep are imported from Central Asia. Modern dairy-farming 
is still new in Russia, and butter is still imported, chiefly from 
Finland ; but it is also exported, and in increasing quantities, to 
Western Europe, being sent to Great Britain alone, in part vid 
Copenhagen, to the value of £685, 493 in 1900. Poultry-farming, 
for the supply of both the home and foreign markets, is being more 
and more extensively engaged in, and the export of eggs has of 
late developed enormously : on the average, 1,743,000,000 eggs, in 
each of the three years 1897-99, valued at £2,844,000, were sent 
out of the country. 

Viewed as a whole, it must be confessed that agriculture stands 
at a very low level in Russia. Considerable progress was made in 
the fertile prairies bordering the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, 
where modern agiicultural machinery was largely introduced, and 
a very considerable number of machinery works, large and small, 
have grown up. But the famines which periodically visit large 
districts— especially in the fertile but dry prairie bdt of South- 
Eastern Russia, and in some of the central provinces — are chiefly 
due to the primitive methods of husbandry employed. The misery 
of the peasants, who up to the present time have borne nearly all 
the burden of taxation, the lack of education, and the almost total 
absence of those institutions by means of which agricultural 
education is spread among the farmers in the United States, in 
France, and in Germany, have all hampered the development of 
agriculture. The general improvement of the agricultural popula- 
tion of the central provinces of European Russia is now the subject 
of a wide inquiry, from which it appears (in a summary published by 
A. D. Poly^no^ that within the years 1871 and 1899 the arrears in 
the payment of the direct taxes grew from 10 to 42 per ceut. of 
the aggregate sum ; the yearly sowing, taken per head of popula- 
tion, decreased by 35 per cent., and the number of horses, also 
per head of agricultural population, by 48 per cent., and so on — 
the result being a rapid growth of a totally destitute peasant class 
even in the most fertile provinces of European Russia. Within 
the last few yeai's some efforts have been made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to help the peasantry in education ; but in 1899 
there were only 114 agricultural and dairy schools (4 .for women), 
with 5157 pupils ; as was noticed under Ed/acaiim^ farms and 
gardens have been widely established in connexion with the village 
schools ; numerous agricultural societies (320, of which 80 are in 
the Baltic provinces) have been founded lately. The iemstvos 
have made a notable effort to improve the condition of agriculture 
by appointing agricultural councils and inspectors, establishing 
museums, meteorological stations, and depots for the sale of 
agricultural machinery at cost price. Measures are also being 
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taJcen to increase the very low productivity of the forests.^ These 
cover a considerable ai-ea, as may be seen from the following 
table : — 


Beg^on. 

Area under Forests. 

Percentage of 

Square lliles. 

Total Area. 

European Russia . 

717,730 

39-4 

Poland .... 

10,480 

21-4 

Finland .... 

78,905 

62-8 

Caucasia* .... 

29,605 

16*3 

Total 

836,720 

38 ‘4 


Without Erivan and Tchemomorsk. 

According to more recent estimates, the areas under forests are 
— 453,617,000 acres in European Eussia, 7,358,000 acres in Poland, 
and 19,352,000 acres in Caucasia. Nearly 54,000,000 acres must, 
however, be excluded from the figimes for European Russia and 
Poland as marsh land and land under lakes. The distribution of 
forests is very unequal in European Eussia, the area covered by 
them in the various provinces varying from 89 per cent, of the 
total area in the north to 9 per cent, and even 2 per cent, in the 
south-east. The State is the chief owner of forests (almost exclu- 
sive owner in Arkhangelsk), and owns no less than 272,000,000 
acres in European Eussia and Poland <235,000,000 acres of good 
forests), while private persons own 108,000,000 acres, the peasant 
communities 43,000,000, and the Imperial family 13,500,000 
acres. 

Sericulture, which was in a flourishing condition in the ’sixties, 
both in the Caucasus and in Southern Russia, was reduced to 
a very low ebb in consequence of the silkwoim disease, and was 
only renewed with any vigour towards the end of the 'eighties. 
At the begiuni^ of the 20tli century it was most developed in 
Transcaucasia (Kutais, Elisahethpol), and extended into Northern 
Caucasia; from 100,000 to 130,000 cwt. of cocoons, valued at 
£400,000 to £600,000, is obtained annually, and sent to Moscow 
(mainly) and France. Sericulture is taught in a number of special 
schools and in a great number of village schools. It is widely 
engaged iii_ in Turkestan, and to some extent in the Trans- 
caspian territory, Khiva, and Bokhara. Attempts are being made 
to re-establish the silkworm industry in South Russia, where at 
present only 800 to 1000 cwt. of cocoons are obtained per annum, 
and in Poland. Altogether about 250,000 cwt, of cocoons, repre- 
senting about 13,000 cwt. of silk of the value of £850,000 to 
£900,000, axe obtained annually in the Russian empire. The 
cotton plant is widely cultivated in Turkestan, 840,000 cwt. of 
cleaned cotton, representing 2,080,000 cwt. of raw cotton, hems 
obtained in 1899 ; to this must be added 322, 000 cwt. from Bokhara 
and Khiva, and 408,000 cwt. from Transcaucasia (1898). 

Inking.— 'S%h continues to fonn^n important article of national 
■ food, and to provide an important part of the national income, 
^ong the Munnan coast of the Arctic Ocean and in the White Sea 
(where nearly 40,000,000 herrings are caught annually) the yearly 
produced estimated at 370,000 cwt., of the value of about £140,000, 
In the Baltic Sea, as well as in the lakes of its basin (Ladoga, 
Onega, Ilmefi, &o.), the yearly value is estimated at £200,000, 
1 x ^5 alone 10,000,000 jars are prepared annually, while 
salted IS the chief, next after bread, food of large masses of 

fisheries yield 925, 000 cwt., valued 
at £300,000 per ^num. The value of the fish has much increased 
lately owing to the introduction of cold storage ; as a result of the 
employm^t of this method of packing, the fish is now exported 
in a fresh state from the Black Sea to all parts of South-West 
Russia, and even to Moscow. The annual field of the Azov Sea 
fisheries jsjalued at £600 o In the Volga section of the Caspian 
are caught annually, of a value of about 
£1,100,000 ; in the TJral section 836,500 cwt. of fish and 29 000 
cwt. of caviare are obtained. The total value of the Caspian 
hsheriea is estimated at £3,000,000 per annum. Taking the take 
Aial and Siberian river fisheries into account, it is estimated that 
altogether more Ij^lOO, 000 tons of fish are obtained every year 
(in addition to 20^000 cwt. ot caviare, 230,000 cwt. of fine cou- 
owt. of glue) yielding a revenue to the State of 
£3.30,000, and reqmmg for its preservation over 200,000 tons of 
salt. In ^dirion, from 1^000 to 60,000 seals and about 200 
whales are killed annually ott* the Murman coast. 

InOualn/.—Tlie growth of Ettssian induatry is slown in the 


tung in den Swieeim Jtuherei imd tKiererieu. 


following table, which compares the returns for 1887 and 1897 o 
all factories throughout the empire of -which the annual produc 
tion was valued at more than 2000 roubles : — 


of 



1887. 

1897. 

Branch of 
Industry. 

Number of 
Workers. 

Yearly 

Returns. 

Roubles. 

Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories. 

Number of 
Workers. 

Yearly 

Rotuni.s. 

Roubles. 

Textiles 

Food products . 
Animal products . 
Wood . 

Paper . 

Chemical products 
Ceramics 

Mining and metals 
Metal goods . 
Various . 

399,178 

205,223 

38,876 

30,703 

19,491 

21,134 

67,346 

300,915 

103,300 

41,882 

463.044.000 

375.286.000 

79.495.000 

25.688.000 

21.030.000 

21.059.000 

28.965.000 

156.012.000 

112.618.000 

50.852.000 

4,449 

16,512 

4,238 

2,357 

532 

769 

3,413 

3.412 

2.412 
035 

042,520 

255,357 

04,418 

80,273 

40,190 

35,320 

143,291 

644,333 

214,311 

00.241) 

040, 200, Odd 
0-lS,n0,IKI0 

132.058.000 

102.807.000 

45.400.000 

50.555.000 
82,51M),000 

303.740.000 
310,(>2(i,0(l0 

117.767.000 

j Total . 

1,318,048 

1,334,049,000 

39,050 

2,008,202 

2,839,144,1)00 


The following table shows the gi-owth of the mining industry in 
greater detail : — 



1887. 

1807. 


Metal. 

Production. 

Value. 

Roubles. 

TroducLiou. 

Value, 

Roubles. 

Gold . 

SUver . 

Platinum . 
Copper 

Zinc . 

Lead . 

Mercury 

Salt . 

Coal . 

Pig iron 

Iron . 

Steel . 

Raw naphtha . 
Naphtha products 

34,840 kilps 
16,020 „ 

„ 

4,783 tons 

983 „ 

64 „ 

1.167.000 „ 

4.634.000 „ 

594.000 „ 

302.000 „ 

167.000 „ 

2.733.000 „ 

40.413.000 

2,0i8,()00 

3.504.000 

884.000 

120.000 

6.049.000 

13.839.000 

25.405.000 

35.388.000 

22.004.000 

6.009.000 

18.317.000 

38,182 kilos 
4,300 „ 

5,580 „ 

5,102 tons 
4,505 ,, 

442 

923 „ 

1.502.000 „ 

11,203,000 „ 

1.848.000 ,, 

400.000 „ 

020.000 „ 

7.8.31.000 „ 

43,072,001) 

380,000 

3,f«)5,000 

4.030.000 

1.373.000 
58,000 ’ 

0,778,000 

38,0-1.5,001) 

77.731.000 

50.033.000 
i2r*,i)42,000 
.30,558,000 
45,735, (Hit) 



and naphtha 8,827,000 tons; also maiiganoBo ore, 310, -100 tems. 
Though still m its infancy, tho ohondcal industry is making m>Ut 
progress in Russia. lu 1890 tlwro were only twi soda woficH, ftut 
seven years later thoro wore ten mioli •works and alwmt tliirty other 
chennori works, which yielded in 1889 over 82,000 tons (if carbon- 
ated soda. With tho natural i-owurocs of Russia, and the awaken- 
ing interest of its peojile in tho industrial iwissibilitics that lia 
botoro ttem, this brauoh of industry, as well os that connected with 

the utilization oi tho vast suiiplias of raw naphtha still waiting to 

be tapped, is sore to advance by leaps and bounds. Unfortunately, 
the extravagant prices which Russia has to nay for iron and all 
iron goods, owing to its prohibitive tariffs, combined with tho 
obsMes laid in the way of spreading education, hamper tho 
industries.* Tho cotton industry uses* nearly 

270.000 tons of row cotton annually, 100,000 tons of wliioh aii 

Central Asia and Tniiiseaueasia : it reiin-Hcnts 

6.600.000 spindles and 200,000 power looms, and excels chiefly 
in tho produorion of rod and printed cottons. Hinc-e 1«80 powe-i- 
looms have boon wado in Russia itself. And whilo tho total 

imports hi (jottons to only about 8,900,000 roubles, fho 
exports to Persia, China, and Turkoy aro valued at 8,000,000 

market altsorlw more and morn 
cotton goods. The woolton, indnstiy to mjiidly growing, lait it 
oannot yot MiMfy tho local demands, and even luw wool eontiiiues 

Powor loo™, Tho tondeney is to produeo tlte finest flax 
tissues as well as the coarser. Of tho 200,000 I mm of hum p grown 
60,000 toiis aw* retained for Itoiinj ust<, and, 
rartheri^atout 1600 tons of Jtaliuu and Manilii licinti and I8,C00 
imm-tod for the mills. Tlie silk milfM employ silk 
.Oaucasua, Italy, and l-’r»r.ee. The siiddeu 
growth of MO silk industry will lie. wen when it to stated that 
1879-88 tlio imiHirt of all sorts of raw silk avt-ragad 

was ^ mi”""*' **f, “wage yearly im|iortaUaii 

was 1248 tons. TIio growth of the sugar industry is slioint by the 

ffto H'urbl, The Cog.a /tiif ngr# of RtwriaTwid 
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fact that in 1888-93 the average annual production of raw sugar 
was 925,540 metric tons, and of the refineries, 444,520 tons ; in 
the years 1894-98 the figures were 1,159,200 and 620,640 tons 
respectively; while in 1900 the refineries yielded 670,680 tons 
ill European Russia and 74,920 tons in Poland. In 1899-1900 
there were in the empire 2025 distilleries, which used 2,500,000 
tons of cereals and 1,800,000 tons of potatoes, the yield being 

86.094.000 gallons of pure alcohol. The yearly consumption of 
spirits per head of population, which was 13*6 pints in 1889, steadily 
decreased to 10 '8 pints in 1898. Of beer, which is chiefly made 
in Poland and the Baltic provinces, 124,080,000 gallons were 
produced in 1897-98. Tanneries exist in nearly eveiy province 
of Russia, but it is especially at Warsaw and St Petersburg, and 
after these at Moscow, that the largest and host modem tanneries 
and shoe and glove factories are established. ^ The governments 
of Orel (shoe factories), Kherson, Vyatka, Nijni Novgorod, Perm, 
Kiev, and Kazafi rank next in this respect. Pumiture factories 
are greatly developing ; and in 1899 the paper industry was repre- 
sented by 184 factories in Russia and Poland and 12 in Finland, 
the yearly production having increased in Finland from 12,000 
metric tons in 1890 to 27,200 tons in 1899, and in Russia from 

80.000 tons in 1887 to 192,000 tons in 1899. The growth of 
mechanical works has also been great, as may be seen from the 
following table : — 


Year. 

Factories, 

Number of 
Workers. 

Yearly 

Returns. 

1870 .... 

198 

30,000 

42,772 

£2,900,000 

1885 .... 

336 

4,100,000 

1897 . ' . 

682 

120,339 

14,200,000 


The yearly production includes about 400,000 tons of rails per 
annum, and 700, railway steam engines, 66,000 tons of iron and 
steel >vire, 23,000 tons of pipes. ^ 

The relative industrial importance of the leading manufactm-ing 
provinces of the Russian Empire is shown in the following table, 
which gives the returns for 1897 of all factories and minmg in- 
dustries in the governments enumerated (P stands for Poland, 
and C for Caucasia) : — 


Millions of Roublea 
Moscow . 

St Petersburg , 

Piotrkow (P) 

Vladimir 
Ekaterinoslav . 

Warsaw (P) 

Livonia . 

Perm 


Baku (0) 
Kiev 

Kherson . 


. 380*0 
. 289*6 
. 256*8 
. 206*6 
. 156*7 
. 106*3 
. 88*2 
. 87*1 
. 82*6 
. 74*4 

. 62*8 


Millions of Roubles. 


Kostroma , . . • 61 *1 

Kharkov . . . .44*6 

Nijni-Novgorod . .44*1 

Don 39*6 

Orel 38*7 

Podolia . . . .37*1 

Saratov . . . .34*4 

Tver . . . .32*7 


All others less than 30,000,000 
roubles. 


Far from being destroyed by the competition of the factories, the 
domestic industries, while undergoing certain modifications required 
by the new conditions, have well maintained their ground, even 
new branches of petty trade having sprung up in some districts. 
Among these new branches the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery (thrashing machines in Ryazan, Vyatka, and Perm ; 
ploughs in Smolensk, Ac.) deserves notice. Cotton-weaving alone, 
in the Moscow central region, still ^ves occupation to more than 
60,000 families ; and furniture-making has lately developed on a 
large scale in several provinces. 

Commerce , — It is impossible to give even an approximate estimate 
of the value of the internal trade in Russia. The chief fairs 
are held at Nijni-Novgorod and Irbit in Siberia. The yearly 
returns of goods actually sold at these two fairs are as foUowa 
(000 omitted) : — 


Fair. 

1881-90. 

1891-95. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Nijni- 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles 

RoubJies. 

Bouliles. 

Rouble 

Novgorod 

187,127 

151,958 

153,338 

142,664 

128,721 


Irbit . 

56,700’ 


41,000 

41,000 


iJB 


The value of the commercial transactions which take place at 
both these fairs greatly exceeds the above figures. Altogether, no 
less than 16,604 fairs are held in Russia (European Russia 14,048, 
Poland 1877, Caucasia 143, Siberia 447, and Central Asia 89). Of 
these, 30 show returns of goods imported to the value of over 
1,000,000 roubles each, 41 from 500,000 to 1,000,000, and 437 


1 For all iofonuation concerning the development and geogriwhical distribu- 
tion of industries, see Kovalevsky’s La Russia A la Jin du anxe sXecU, Paris, 
1900 (ofEicial publication) : B. F. Brandt’s Forei^ Capital: Its Influenoe, 
2 parts, 1899 CEtussian) ; and numerous offldsl publications of the Ministries of 
Finance, Agriculture, and Trade. 


from 100,000 to 500,000 roubles each, while 7363 fairs show 
returns of less than 5000 roubles each. 

Ou 1st January 1898 there were in Russia 1146 shareholders’ 
companies, with a capital of 2,061,000,000 roubles, of which 938 
were industrial and 208 commercial, banking, and insurance com- 
panies. 115, with an aggregate capital of 33 7, 0 00, 000 roubles, were 
foreign companies ; 23 more foreign companies (capital 96,000,000 
roubles) were formed in 1898. 

The external trade of the Russian empire (bullion not included, 
nor the external trade of Finland) since the year 1886 is shown 
in the following table : — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1886-90, average 

1891-95, „ . . 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1’899 

1900t .... 

Paper Roubles. 

675.200.000 
636,515,000* 

688.572.000 

726.624.000 

732.673.000 

626.475.000 

688.552.000 

Paper Roubles. 

416.100.000 

468.961.000 

589.810.000 

559.998.000 

617.459.000 

642.778.000 

672.184.000 


* 1891 and 1892, famine years, 
t European frontier and trade with Finland only. 


The chief exports pass across the “European frontier,” which 
includes the Black Sea ports of the Caucasus. The relative im- 
portance of trade with Europe, Finland, and Asia is shown by the 
following table : — 



1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

Ihaports. 

1000 

Roubles. 

1000 

Roubles. 

1000 

Roubles. 

1000 

Roubles. 

1000 

Roubles. 

Across European 






frontier . 

652,262 

649,709 

673,900 

675,600 

566,633* 

Across Asiatic 

frontier . 

21,307 

21,208 

22,300 

23,800 

25,334 

To Finland 

15,514 

17,665 

80,400 

33,300 

35,116 

Total . 

689,083 

688,672 

726,600 

732,700 

626,983 

Further, to 
Russian Man- 

chiiria . 

23,771 

24,600 

24,900 

26,700 

... 

Imports. 






Across European 
frontier . 

467,800 

514,600 

489,500 

541,500 

576,882 

Across Asiatic 

frontier . 

47,600 

60,400 

61,400 

55,400 

53,374 

From Finland . 

20,700 

20,500 

19,100 

20,600 

20,229 

Total . 

526,100 

586,500 

660,000 

617,500 

650,485 

Qoldmdsilmrm 
money and ingots. 






Exported . 

2,063 

3,101 

12,740 

4,868 

50,810 

Imported . 

56,394 

177,699 

209,117 

131,489 

82,221 


* Bad crops. 


The character of the trade passing across the “ European frontier ” 
is as follows : — 



1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

looa 


1000 



1000 

1000 


Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roublea 

Et^oHs. * 






Articles of food . 
Raw and half- 

381,525 

413,635 

433,496 

317,170 

381,215 

manufactured 
, articles . 

267,839 

254,594 

238,397 

249,873 

269,942 

Animals . 
Manufactured 

15,144 

17,092 

16,848 

17,254 

17,900 

goods . : 

12,906 

19,026 

21,248 

17,852 

19,495 

Total . 

667,414 

704,347 

709,984 

601,649 

688,552 

Imports, 

Articles of food . 

69,803 

64,058 

69,803 

78,441 


Raw and half- 


manu&ctured 
articles . ' 


291,622 

302,134 

301,376 


Animals . 
Manufactured 

2,278 

1,620 


1,802 

im 

goods . 

161,628 

151,231 

188,566 

217,866 

187,001 

Total . 

520,265 

508,531 

562,013 

594,476 

572,496 


s. vm. — 44 
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The chief articles of export across the “ European frontier ” are 
grain fl.oui’, the figures for which were 147,468,860 cwt., valued 
at 370,463,000 roubles, in 1898; 111,143,000 cwt., valued at 
259,022 roubles, in 1899 ; and 135,040,000 cwt., valued at 304,698 
roubles, in 1900. Then come flax and hemp to the value of 58, 518, 000 
roubles, in 1900 ; dairy produce and eggs, 45,292,000 roubles ; 
timber and wooden goods, 58,384,000 roubles ; naphtha and 
naphtha oils, 45,973,000 roubles; animals, 17,900,000 roubles; 
oil-cakes, 15,540,000 roubles ; bristles, hair, and feathers, 7,343,000 
roubles; sugar, 16,330,000 roubles; and manufactured goods, 

19.495.000 roubles. The chief imports in 1900 across the 
same frontier were machinery, 76,665,000 roubles ; raw cotton, 

63.201.000 ; raw wool and wool yarn, 21,759,000 roubles; raw 
silk and silk yarn, 13,282,000 roubles ; raw metals, 36,673,000 
roubles; metal goods, 29,022,000 roubles; coal and coke, 

42.589.000 roubles; chemicals and colours, 23,586,000 roubles; 
and tea, 23,639,000 roubles. 

In the trade with Asia the chief exports were, in 1898, naphtha 
and naphtha oils, 21,260,000 roubles ; cereals, 16,125,000 roubles ; 
cottons, 9,023,000 roubles; and sugar, 6,309,000 roubles; while 
the chief imports were tea, 24,496,000 roubles ; textiles, 5,578,000 
roubles; and machinery (to Russian Manchuria), 4,716,000 
roubles. 

The chief external trade was formerly with G-reat Britain, but 
is now with Germany, the exports to which— chiefly grain, flax, 
timber, eggs, liemp, live fowls, tea, hides, bristles, and linseed — 
amounted to 187,515,000 roubles in 1900, while the imports firom 
which— chiefly machinery, woollen yarn, raw wool, andiron goods — 
amounted to 215,416,000 roubles in the same year. The discrep- 
ancy between the British and the Russian returns of the trade 
between the two countries is so great as to be worthy of notice. 
These differences for the 20 years ending 1900 are exempILfled in 
the following table : — 


*Oiie pound 8t0rlmg=9-87, or practically 10, paper roublea 

The chief exports to the United Kingdom are grain, flax, hemp, 
and eggs, while the chief imports are machinery, metals, coal, and 
raw cotton in transit. Erance ranks third in the foreign trade of 
Russia ; in 1900 the exports thereto (grain, timber, oil seeds, and flax) 
were valued at 57,444, OOt) roubles, aud the imports therefrom (wdno, 
rawsilk, and wool) at 31,228,000 roubles. The trade with Holland 
has been on the increase, but the exports to that country, which 
reached 72,257,000 roubles in 1898, only totalled 69,192,000 roubles 
in 1900. In the trade with the United States the goods exported 
from Russia are insignificant, but those imported into Russia 
(chiefly machinery) reached 50,059,000 roubles in 1898 and 

43,615,000 roubles in 1900.^ The trade with China (imports 

on. the average; exports thweto 
. J dependent on the importation 

of tea (82,000,000 roubles in 1897) ; some cottons and Ws are 
also imwrted. donsidetahle quantities of Oeylon teas were im- 
ported tetely. Even in her trade with Peinia, Eussia imports more 
e®d woollens (to the value of 18,000,000 
roubles) than she exports (15,000,000 roubles, half of which 
repMsents sugar, and the remainder cottons and other manufactured 
gooos^. It play ^ added that in international trade Eussia 
copies tte sixth plaw (site Great Britain, Germany, the United 

ofS^rofthe woridl® representing 6 per 

On 1st Janimry 1899 the mercantile fleet of Eussia, indudinff 
Kteland, consisted of only 657 steamers of 299,700 tons, and 21« 
SMhng TOssels of 25^00 tons. Li 1900 the wrts of the Baltic, 
the Black and the ^^ite Seas, were entered by 10 573 vossels 
abo^ tons, 8,549,000 tons’in all; hut onVeSlS ^eb 



British Betums. 

Bussian Returns. 



EjKporfced 
to Bussia. 

Imported 
from Bussia. 

Imported from 
Great Britain. 

Exported to 
Great Biitain. 


1881-90 
average . 
1891-95 
average . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

7.783.000 

9.931.000 
7,185,180 
7,613,160 
9,227,970 

11,720,330 

11,001,300 

£» 

19.687.000 

21.429.000 
22,667,440 
22,284,360 
19,489,510 
18,711,170 
21,974,952 

Paper Roubles.* 

108,860,000 

111.039.000 

111.041.000 

102.016.000 

115.082.000 

129.363.000 

128.176.000 

PaperBoublee.^ 

198.850.000 

160.744.000 

160.908.000 

150.908.000 

139.906.000 

129.168.000 

145.564.000 



1 Accordmg to the official returns of the U.S Treoaurv 

(MiMd 

United States ainounted to ^^9, 646, 904 Sbi, 909,181X ^ empire from the 


(4,097,000 tons) came loaded with goods, the remainder coming 
with ballast to take goods for export. The Caspian ports, 
were entered by 943 vessels, and Vladivostok by 384 
vessels, only one-tenth of which were under the Russian 
flag. And 66,723 vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
entered the Russian ports in 1898. Inland navigation, 
however, is, as in the United States, immense and quite out of 
proportion to the foreign shipping. The total length of rivers 
available for carrying trade throughout the empire is 101,000- 
miles, of which 46,000 miles are used for floating rafts, and 

55,000 are navigable by craft; 33,000 miles arc navigable by 
steamers. European Russia alone, without Einland, lias 24,432. 
miles of navigable rivers (16,590 miles by steamers). There are, 
further, 507 miles of canals and 711 miles of canalized rivers. 
In 1895 the fleet on the rivers of Russia proper and Poland 
(on the Volga it had doubled in 10 years) numbered 2539 
steamers, of 129,760 nominal horse-pow’er and with an aggregate 
capacity of 198,000 tons (2894 steamers in 1897) ; there were also 
20,580 other vessels, aggregating 8,604,300 tons. Both categories 
together employed no less than 118,297 persons. Nearly 125 
steamers are added every year to this fleet (173, all built in Russia, 
in 1897), and about 6500 various vessels, of which the greater 
number are destroyed every year. In 1899, 167,204 vessds and 
260,144 rafts were loaded at the river ports of Russia proi)cr, the 
total weight of the merchandise thus transported being 30,380,000« 
tons (about 12,240,000 by raft), of a total estimated value — much 
below the real value— of 468,682,000 roubles. Timber, fuel wood, 
com, and naphtha supply the chief loads (22,800,000 tons). The- 
rivers of West Siberia were navigated in 1896 by 114 stoanicrs of 
6000 tons, and 369 barges ; those of East Siberia (Lena, Yenisei) 
by 41 steamers of 2000 tons ; and the Amur by 116 steamers of 
4300 tons, and 145 barges. 

A considerable number of now railways, some of wbicli nro 
of gi'eat importance to the empire, were built during the last 
twenty years of the 19th century. At the same time 
the chief lines^ of railways, which had been built by 
public companies with a State guarantee, and which represonted a 
loss to the empire of about 30,000,000 roubles per ainmm, as wcdl 
as a growing indebtedness, were bought by llio State, whiedi dorivcH'. 
a small net profit from its railways, although several of 1 ho later 
Hues, while imperative for State purposes must nceost'arily yield 
but a very small revonuo, or bo worked at a loss. 

On 1st January 1883 there were 14,316 miles of railways in 
Russia, Poland, and Caucasia, 734 juilos in Finland, and 141 iu 
the Transcaspian region— a total of 15,391 miles, of wbi(di 738' 
miles belonged to the State and the remaindtu- to public com* 
panics. On 1st Juno 1900, 33,425 miles of railways w(‘rt» ojumed 
to traffic, 22,712 miles being owned by the State and 10,713 miles 
by public companies ; there were also 2904 mill's of line under 
construction (1110 miles owned by the State) ; aiwl over and al)ovo 
all, 1600 miles in Mancluiria and 1580 miloa in Kinland, 

The most important of the new railways is the Tmiis-SibiTian, 
of which the first section, Chelyabinsk to Onmk, was opened ii> 
December 1896, and which in 1901 was virtually completed right 
tiirough to Sryetousk, on the Shilka, the head of navigation on tho 
Shilka and tlic Amur, 2804 miles from Chelyabinsk and 416ft 
muea froin Moscow, Samara and Chelyabinsk. There is. 
only one interruption in that lino — Lake Baikal, tho railway 
round the lake being under construction. At the Pacific end of 
toe Trans-Sjbenan Railway a line connecting the Pacilio town and 
fortress of Vladivostok with Khabarovsk, at tlio junction of the 
Amur and the Usuri, was first of all built, following the very 
thmly-inhabited valley of tho Usuri, which, owing to natural 
conditions, can never bocomo tho seat of a numerous agri- 
cmtural population. But it was soon found that tho cost of 
the section required to complete tho railway along this route, 
that W9 of a lino between Siyotensk and Khabarovsk, along the 
Shilka (240 miles) and the Amur (1320), would bo enormous,. 
TOile neither the wild mountainous tracts on the lower Shilka 
(Gazxraur range) and uT»per Amur (high plateau), nor the maiiliy, 
region hetweeu Khabarovsk and ib*i Little Kliingaa 
(260 miles), could ever be the seat of a numerous m^iculturaT or 
mining population. CoiiwKjucutly a company was &med by the* 
RuMian Govcriimont in 1896 to construct, with the consent of the 
Chineso Govi!mmoni, a railway from Vladivostok right across* 
Manchuriii to Kaidalovo, a point in Transbaikalia on tlie Sryctensk 
hue, near to Ohita. Tins nins for 330 miles on Russian territory 
ana tor 961 xmlos on Manchurian tcrritoiy, and piissc.^ through tluv 
Manchurian towns of Tsitsikar, Harbin on tho Sungari, and 
^ingu^ Plans were also made for a branch lino, from Kharbin 
to Port Arthur, via Beduno, Mukden, and Niuchwnng. Tho first 
portion of the Trans - Manchurian railway, Imilt by Russian 
migmeors, with Ohinoso labour, and under the jirot^'ction of 
RuMmn troops, was in a foir way of progress before thu Boxer 
uprising ; and though the troublwl state of the country eompolletl 
operations to bo suspended for some time in 1900- 01, work was* 
reoommoncca in tho summer of tho latter year. Both sections,. 
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Kaidalovo-Yladiyostok and Harbin-Port Arthur, are now (1902) 
virtually completed. At the same time, several secondary lines 
were built in connexion with the Trans-Siberian line. Chelyabinsk 
has also been connected by a transverse line with the Middle Urals 
Railway, which connects Perm, the head of navigation in the Volga 
basin, with Tyumen, the head of navigation on the Ob and Irtysh, 
passing through Ekaterinburg and other mining centres of the 
Middle Urals. Tomsk is now connected with the main line, and 
various lines are being built in the Urals. A railway has also 
been built to connect Perm with Kotlas, near the junction of 
the Sukhona with the Yug, at the head of the Northern Dvina. 
Throughout its length, which is 538 miles, it passes through a 
very thinly populated region, but it is hoped that it will provide 
an outlet for Siberian grain and other produce in the direction of 
the White Sea. The traffic along the Trans-Siberian line is rapidly 
growing, and in 1899 the exports had attained 280,000 tons, 
chiefly grain, butter, meat, cattle, hides, &c. 

Another line of great strategic, and apparently of commercial, 
importance has been built across the IVanscaspian territory to 
Fergana. Starting from Uzunada and Krasnovodak, it runs first 
soutti-east to Merv (604 miles), with a branch line (194 miles) 
to Kushka, near Herat, then north-east across the desert to 
Charjui, on the Amur river, Bukhara, and the Russian fort Katty> 
kurgan, and then to Samarkand, Kokand, and Andijan in Fer- 
ghana, 1267 miles from Merv, with a branch to Tashkent (204 
miles), and another to New Marghilan and Kuva (about 50 
miles). This great railway, 2319 miles long with the above- 
mentioned branches, was partly built by the military railway 
battalions, and has already become an important line of traffic 
for the export of raw cotton from Central Asia to Russia. A line 
of steamers runs from Uzunada in regular communication with the 
Caucasus at Baku. The Central Asian line is going to be connected 
now by another line of great importance, from Tashkent down the 
Syr-Daria to Kazalinsk, and thence to Orenburg. 

A third line of great importance that has lately been com- 
pleted is the junction line between the Transcaucasian railway — 
which runs Batum and Poti to Baku, viA Tiflis, with a 
branch line to Kars — and the railway system of Russia proper. 
This junction has been effected not across the main Caucasus Range, 
but at its eastern extremity, that is, md the Caspian ports of Baku 
and Petrovsk, which are connected with Vladikavkaz (Beslan 
junction). The Black Sea port of Novorossiysk, in Western 
Caucasia, having been connected with the Rostofl- Vladikavkaz 
line, has consequently also been brought into touch with the 
Russian railways. A number of important railways have also been 
built in Russia proper, especially on the western frontier. The 
Volga is now reached from Central Russia by seven lines of rail- 
ways, including one to Kazah, and three main lines radiate from 
the Volga eastwards (one to Siberia and two to the Ural river), 
while the upper Volga (Yaroslavl) is connected with Arkhangelsk 
by a line 523 miles long. A zone tariff was introduced on the 
Russian railways in 1894, and the cost of long journeys was con- 
siderably reduced ; a journey of 1000 versts (623 miles) can be 
made third class at a cost of only about 17 shillings, while for 
less than twice as much 1990 miles can be covered. Since that 
time the passenger traffic has much increased and attained 

91.537.000 in 1900. The rolling-stock on the Russian railways 
(9964 locomotives in 1899) still remains insufficient. It is 
estimated, however, that about 400 engines and 15,000 carriages 
can be built every year within Russia itself. The State railways 
in Finland represent a network comprising 1586 miles of line, and 
advance as far north as Uleaborg (continued to Torne&), Kuopio, 
and loensun. 

Posts a/nd Td&grajpihs , — The number of letters, books, periodicals, 
and parcels carried by the Russian post office internally has rapidly 
increased, from 344,320,00(0 in 1890 to 668,859,800 in 1899, while 
in the same time the foreign pieces of mail carried increased from 

44.320.000 to 79,700,000. The length of telegraph lines in 1899 
in the Russian empire was 98,590 miles (18,719,460 messages, 
exclusive of railway telegrams), and of telephone lines 46,977 
miles. 

Aitthoeitibs.— The BmsMy En^dopedicTiesMy Slovar, edited 
by Bbookhaus and Efeon, was begun in 1890, with the idea of 
giving a Russian version of Brockhaus’s Conversaiions Lexikont but 
from the very first volumes it became a monumental encyclopaedia, 
to which all the best Russian men of science contributed; it is] 
indeed, an inexhaustible source of information on everything 
Russian.— A general popular description of Russia entitled Bossiya, 
containing excellent geographical, geological, and other descriptions 
of separate regions, and very well chosen illustrations, was begun 
in 1899 by a number of young Russian geographers and naturalists, 
under the editorship of V. P. Semenoff and the general super- 
vision of P. P. Semenoff and V. I. Lamanskiy. Two volumes 
of this excellent publication had been issued up to 1901.— Besides 
the official publications mentioned in the ninth edition and in 
this article, several volumes of statistics have been published, in 
English and French, in connexion with the Exhibitions of Chicago 


and Paris, of which La JRussie d la fin dm si^Ze, under the 
editorship of M.W. Kovalevsky, is especially worthy of notice. 
See also Nobman. All the Eussias, 1902. (p. x , K.) 

Recent Histoey. 

In the history of Russia the period extending from 
1882 to 1902 was much less eventful than the thirty 
years immediately preceding. The reign of Alexander 11. 
(1855—81) had been a time of important administrative 
reforms and of great economic, social, and intellectual 
changes in the life of the nation. Serfage had been 
abolished, the emancipated peasantry had been made 
communal proprietors of the soil, a democratic system of 
rural and municipal self-government for local affairs had 
been introduced, the tribunals of all degrees had been 
radically reorganized, means had been taken for develop- 
ing more energetically the vast natural resources of tho 
country, public instruction had received an unprecedented 
impetus, a considerable amount of liberty had been 
accorded to the press, a Liberal spirit had been suddenly 
evoked and had spread rapidly among all sections 
of the educated classes, a new imaginative and 
critical literature dealing largely with economic, 
philosophical, and social questions had sprung roign of 
into existence, and for a time the young genera- Alexander 
tion fondly imagined that Russia, awakenmg 
from her liaditional lethargy, was about to overtake, and 
soon to surpass, on the path of national progress, the more 
advanced nations of western Europe. These sanguine 
expectations were not fully realized. The economic and 
moral condition of the peasantry was not much improved, 
and in many districts there were signs of positive 
impoverishment and demoralization. Local self-govern- 
ment, after a short period of feverish and not always 
well-directed activity, showed symptoms of organic ex- 
haustion. The reformed tribunals, though incomparably 
better than their predecessors, did not give universal 
satisfaction. In the imperial administration the corrup- 
tion and long-established abuses which had momentarily 
vanished began to reappear. Industrial enterprises did 
not always succeed. Education produced many unforeseen* 
and undesirable practical results. The liberty of the presa 
not unfrequently degenerated into licence. The Liberal 
spirit, which had at first confined itself to demanding 
feasible reforms, soon soared into the region of Socialistic 
dreaming and revolutionary projects. In short, it became 
only too evident that there was no royal road to national 
prosperity, and that Russia, like other nations, must be 
content to advance slowly and laboriously along the rough 
path of painful experience. In these circumstances, 
sanguine enthusiasm naturally gave way to despondency, 
and the reforming zeal of the Government was replaced 
by tendencies of a decidedly reactionary kind. Already 
in the last years of the reign of Alexander 11. these 
tendencies had found expression in ukases and ministerial 
circulars, and zealous Liberalism was more and more dis- 
countenanced in the official world. Partly from a feeling 
of despondency, and partly from a conviction that the 
country required rest in order to judge the practical results 
of the reforms already accomplished, the Tsar refrained 
from initiating any new legislation of an important kind, 
and the Government gave it to he understood that the 
period of radical reforms was closed. 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state 
of things produced much dissatisfaction, which soon found 
expression in revolutionary agitation. At first the agitation 
was of an academic character, and was dealt with by the 
press Oensure, but it gradually took the form of secret 
association, and the police had to interfere. There were 
no great, well-organized secret societies, but there were 
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many small groups, composed chiefly of male and female 
students of the universities and technical schools, which 
worked independently for a common purpose. That pur- 
pose was the overthrow of the existing regime and the 
reorganization of society on Collectivist principles. Find- 
ing that the walls of Autocracy could not be overturned 
Revota- blasts of revolutionary trumpets, the young 
tionaxy enthusiasts determined to seek the support of 
move- the masses, or, as they termed it, “to go in 

ments. among the people ” (idti v narod). Under the 

disguise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
factory hands, or common labourers, they sought to make 
proselytes among the peasantry and the workmen in the 
industrial centres by revolutionary pamphlets and" oral 
explanations. For a time the propaganda had very little 
success, because the uneducated peasants and factory 
workers could not easily understand the phraseology and 
principles of scientific Socialism; but when the propa- 
gandists descended to a lower platform and spread rumours 
that the Tsar had given all the land to the peasants, and 
that the proprietors were preventing his benevolent inten- 
tions from being carried into effect, there was a serious 
danger of agrarian disturbances, and energetic measures 
were adopted by the authorities. Wholesale arrests were 
made by the police, and many of the accused were im- 
prisoned or exiled to distant provinces, some by the regular 
judicial procedure, and others by so-called “ administrative 
procedure,” without trial. The activity of the police and 
the sufferings of the victiros naturally produced intense 
excitement and bitterness among those who escaped, and 
a secret body calKng itself the Executive Committee 
announced in its clandestinely printed organs that those 
who distinguished themselves by endeavouring to suppress 
the. propaganda would be removed. A number of officials 
were condemned to death by this secret terrorist tribunal, 
and in some cases its sentences were carried out. General 
Mezentsof, the head of the gendarmerie which fulfilled 
the functions of political police, was assassinated in open 
daylight in one of the principal skeets of St Petersburg, 
and in the provinces a good many officials of various 
degrees shared the same fate. As these terrorist measures 
had quite the opposite of the desired effect, repeated 
attempts were made on the life of the Emperor, In 
April 1879 a man called Solovieff fired six shots from a 
revolver at his Majesty at close quarters. In the fol- 
lowing December an attempt was made to blow up the 
imperial train near Moscow, and in February 1880 a 
Death f conspirators caused an explosion of 

Alexander the dining-room of the Winter 

//, Palace, by which ten persons were killed and 
thiiiy-four wounded, and the imperial family 
narrowly escaped by not having sat down to dinner 
punctually. At last, on 13th March 1881, the carefully- 
laid plans of the conspirators were successful When 
driving home from a military parade, near the Winter 
‘Palace, Alexander II. was terribly wounded by the explo- 
sion of several small bombs, and died shortly afterwards. 

Finding repressive police measures insufficient to 
suppress the revolutionary movement, Alexander II. had 
entertained the idea of giving a certain satisfaction to 
moderate Liberal opinion without restricting his ' auto- 
OTatic power. ^ With this object in view he had appointed 
General Loris-Mehkoff, who was credited with Liberal 
TOWS, minister of the interior, and on the morning of 
his death he had signed a ukase creating several com- 
missions, composed of high official personages and 
eminent private individuals, who should prepare reforms 
in vanous branches of the administration. His son and 
successor Alexander III. (1881-94), who had never 
shown much sympathy with Liberalism in any form, 
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entered frankly on a reactionary policy, which was pur- 
sued consistently during the whole of his reign. He 
could not, of course, undo the great reforms ^ .. 

of his predecessor, but he amended them in Mtfer 
such a way as to counteract what he con- Alexander 
sidered the exaggerations of Liberalism. Local 
self-government in the village communes, the rural 
districts, and the towns was carefully restricted, and 
placed to a greater extent under the control of the regular 
officials. The reformers of the previous reign had en- 
deavoured to make the emancipated peasantry adminis- 
tratively and economically indeiiendent of the landed 
proprietors ; the Conservatives of this later era, proceeding 
on the assumption that the peasants did not know how 
to make a projier use of the liberty prematurely conferred 
upon them, endeavoured to re-establish the influence of 
the landed proprietors by appointing from amongst them 
“land-chiefs,” who wore to exorcise over the peasants 
of their district a certain amount of patriarclial juris- 
diction. The reformers of the previous reign had sought 
to make the new local administration (sematAfo) a system 
of genuine rural self-government and a basis for future 
parhamentary institutions; those later Consoiwatives 
transformed it into a mere branch of the ordinary Wtato 
administration, and took precautions against its oyov 
assunaing a political character. Even municipal in- 
stitutions, which had never shown much vitality, were 
subjected to similar restrictions. In short, tlio various 
forms of local self-govornmeiit, which were intended to 
raise the nation gradually to the higher i)olitical level 
of western Europe, were condemned as nnsuited to the 
national character and traditions, and m pro(luctive of 
disorder and demoralization. They were at‘c.or(lingly re- 
placed in great measure by the old autO(^ratic methods 
of administration, and much of the administrative cor- 
ruption which had been cured, or at least r(q)rc\SHed, by 
the reform enthusiasm again flourished luxuriantly. 

In a small but influential section of the educated 
classes there was a conviction that the revolutionary 
tendencies, which culminated in Nihilism and Anmrhi.sm, 
proceeded from the adoption of cosmojK)Utau nitlun* than 
national principles in all sphcrcH of alucationiil and ad- 
mmstrativo activity, and tlnit the boat nanwly f(»r tlio 
evils from which tho country waM Hulforing was to i )0 
found in a return to tho throe groat priufiploH of Nation- 
ahty, Oraodoxy, and Autocracy. Thm doctriuo, which 
Jmd been invented by tho Slavophilw of a i>rovioiw gmora- 
tion, wM early instilled into tho mind of Aloxandcr 111. 
by M. Pobiodonostsef who wivm ono of hi« toachors, 
and later hm most trusted advisor, and its inihutiicu can ho 
traced m all the more important, acts of the Uovennuont 
dtmng that monarch’s roign. His doterminatioii to main- 
tain autocracy was ofticially proedaimod u fow days after 
bis accession. Nationality and Eastern Orthodoxy, which 
are so c^-sely connected as to ho almost hloudotl together 
ui tte Aussian mind, received not less attention. Even 
in European Bnssia the regions near the frontier contain 
a ^t v^oty of mtionalities, languages, , and religions. 

In Jb^d ^ population is comi«Hed of Finnish-sisiaklng 
and Swedish-spoaking Protestants; tho Baltic provhares 
are inhabi^ by German -speaking, Ltitt-speeUdag, and 
Esw-speakmg Lutherans ; the inhabitants of the south- 
western prov^es are chiefly Polisli -spculving Homan 
CathohM and Yiddish- ai«aking .lews; in the. Crimea 
rtv? Middle Volga there are a considtfrahle nntnlMir 
W rator-siieaJdng Mahommedans ; ami in tho Caucasus 
there is a oonglomoration of hutch and langasgos such 
as w to bo found on no other jHirtiou of the oartli’s 
surface. Ijntil recent times thow» varioiw nationalities 
wore allowed to retain unmolested tho langnage, rttligion. 
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and peculiar local administration of their ancestors, bnt 
when the new nationality doctrine came into fashion 
attempts were made to spread among them the language, 
religion, and administrative institutions of the dominant 
race. In the reigns of Nicholas I. and Alexander 11. 
these attempts were merely occasional and intermittent ; 
under Alexander III. they were made systematically and 
with very little consideration for the feelings, wishes, and 
interests of ' the people concerned. The local institutions 
were assimilated to those of the purely Eussian provinces ; 
the use of the Eussian language was made obligatory in 
the administration, in the tribunals, and to some extent 
in the schools; the spread of Eastern Orthodoxy was 
encouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions 
were placed under severe restrictions; foreigners were 
prohibited from possessing landed property, and in some 
^provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into the hands of Orthodox Eussians. In 
this process some of the local officials displayed probably 
an amount of zeal beyond the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, but any attempt to oppose the movement was 
rigorously punished. Of all the various races the Jews were 
the most severely treated. The great majority of them 
had long been confined to the western and south-western 
provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been 
allowed to reside in the villages, because their habits of 
keeping vodka-shops and lending money at usurious 
interest were found to demoralize the peasantry, and even 
in the towns their number and occupations had been 
restricted by the authorities. But, partly from the usual 
laxity of the administration and partly from the readi- 
ness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules 
had been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this 
fact became known to Alexander III. he ordered the rules 
to be strictly carried out, without considering what an 
enormous amount of hardship and suffering such an order 
entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by 
which his Jewish subjects were heavily handicapped in 
education and professional advancement. In short, com- 
plete Eussification of all non-Eussian populations and 
institutions was the chief aim of the Government in 
home affairs. 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexander IIL 
likewise introduced considerable changes. During his 
father’s reign its main objects were: in the West, the 
•maintenance of the alliance with Germany; in South- 
Eastern Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by 
the Crimean war, the gradual weakening of the Sultan’s 
authority, and the increase of Jlussian influence 
poUcy!^ among the minor Slav nationalities; in Asia, 
the gradual but cautious expansion of Eussian 
domination. In the reign of Alexander III. the first 
of these objects was abandoned. Already, before his 
accession, the bonds of friendship which united Eussia to 
Germany had been weakened by the action of Bismarck 
in giving to the cabinet of St Petersburg at the Berlin 
Congress less diplomatic support than was expected, and 
by the Austro-German treaty of alliance (October 1879), 
concluded avowedly for the purpose of opposing Eussian 
aggression ; but the old relations were partly re-established 
by secret negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of the young 
Tsar and the old Emperor at Danzig in 1881, and by the 
meeting of the three Emperors at SHemevice in 1884, by 
which the Three Emperors’ League was reconstituted for 
a term of three years (see Eubopb: £ecmt ffistorp). 
Gradually, however, a great change took place in the Tear’s 
views, with regard to the German alliance. He suspected 
Bismarck of harbouring hostile designs against Eussia, 
and he came to- recognize that, the permanent weakening 
of Prance was not in accordance with Eussian political 


interests. He determined, therefore, to oppose any 
further distobance of the balance of power in favour of 
Germany, and when the treaty of Skiernevice expired in 
1887, he declined to renew it. Prom that time Eussia 
gravitated slowly towards an alliance with Prance, and 
sought to create a counterpoise against the Tr^Dle 
Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The Tsar was 
reluctant to bind himself by a formal treaty, because the 
Prench Government did not offer the requisite guarantees 
of stability, and because he feared that it might be induced, 
by the prospect of Eussian support, to assume an aggressive 
attitude towards Germany. He recognized, however, that 
in the event of a great European war the two nations 
would in all probability be found fighting on the same 
side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted 
military action they would be placed at a grave dis- 
advantage in comparison with their opponents of the 
Triple Alhance, who were believed to have already worked 
out an elaborate plan of campaign. In view of tbist 
contingency the Eussian and French military authorities 
studied the military questions in common, and the result 
of their labours was the preparation of a military con- 
vention, which was finally ratified in 1894. During this 
period the relations between the two Governments and the 
two countries became much more cordial. In the summer 
of 1891 the visit to Elronstadt of a Prench squadron 
under Admiral Gervais was made the occasion for an 
enthusiastic demonstration in favour of a Pranco-Eussian 
alliance; and two years later (October 1893) a still more 
enthusiastic reception was given to the Eussian Admiral 
Avelan and his officers when they visited Toulon and 
Paris. But it was not till after the death of Alexander 
III. that the word “ alliance ” was used publicly by official 
personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly em- 
ployed by M. Eibot, then president of the council, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but the expressions he used were 
so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing 
doubts as to the existence of a formal treaty. Two years 
later (August 1897), during the official visit of M. P41ix 
Paure to St Petersburg, a little more light was thrown 
on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the President of the Prench Eepublic and the Tsar, 
France and Eussia were referred to as allies, and the 
term “nations aUi^es” was afterwards repeatedly used on 
occasions of a similar kind. 

In south-eastern Europe Alexander III. adopted an 
attitude of reserve and expectancy. He greatly increased 
and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, so as to be ready for 
any emergency that might arise, and in June 1886, con- 
trary to the declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Art. 
59), he ordered Batum to be transformed into a fortified 
naval port, but in the Balkan Peninsula he persistently 
refrained, under a good deal of provocation, from any 
intervention that might lead to a European war. The 
Bulgarian Government, first under Prince Alexander and 
afterwards under the direction of M. Stambolof, pursued 
systematically an anti-Eussian policy, but the cabinet 
of St Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off 
diplomatic relations and making diplomatic protests, and 
unofficially to giving tacit encouragement to revolutionary 
agitation. 

In Asia, during the rei^ of Alexander- III. the expan- 
sion of Eussian domination made considerable progress. 
A few we^ after his accession he sanctioned the annexa- 
tion of the territory of the Tekke Turkomans, which had 
been conquered by General Skobelef, and in 1884 
he formally annexed the Merv oasis without military 
operations. He then allowed the military authorities to 
push forward in the direction of Afghanistan, until in 
March 1885 an engagement took place between Eussian 
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and Afglian forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British 
Government, which had been for some time carrying on 
negotiations with the cabinet of St Petersburg for a 
delimitation of the Eusso- Afghan frontier, intervened 
■energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise 
was effected, and after more than two years of negotia- 
tion a dehinitation convention was signed at St Peters- 
burg on 20th July 1887. The forward movement of 
Bussia was thus stopped in the direction of Herat, but 
it continued with great activity farther east in the 
region of the Pamirs, until another Anglo-Eussian conven- 
tion was signed in 1895. During the whole reign of 
Alexander HI. the increase of territory in Central Asia 
is calculated by Eussian authorities at 429,895 square 
kilometres. * 

On 1st November 1894 Alexander III. died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Nicholas II., who, partly from 
similarity of character and partly from veneration for his 
father’s memory, continued the existmg lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in 
Death of great legislative changes 

jUexanaer made in a Liberal sense was 

III. ; access not realized. When an influential deputation 
Sion of from the province of Tver, which had long 
a reputation for Liberalism, ventured to 
hint in a loyal address that the time had come for changes 
in the existing autocratic regime, they received a reply 
which showed that the' Emperor had no intention of 
making any such changes. Private suggestions in the 
same sense, offered directly and respectfully, were no 
better received, and no important changes were made 
in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great 
alteration took place noiselessly in the manner of carrying 
out the laws and ministerial circulars. Though resem- 
bling his father in the main points of his character, the 
young Tsar was of a more humane disposition, and he 
was much less of a doctrinaire. With his father’s aspira- 
tion of making Holy Eussia a homogeneous empire he 
thoroughly sympathized in principle, but he disliked the 
systematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schisma- 
tics to whidi it gave rise, and he let it be understood, 
without any formal order or proclamation, that the severe 
measures hitherto employed would not meet with his 
approval. The officials were not slow to take the hint, 
and their undue zeal at once disappeared. Nicholas II. 
showed, however, that his father’s policy of Eussification 
was neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When 
an inffuential deputation was sent from Finland to St 
Petersburg to represent to him respectfully that the 
officials were infringing the local rights .and privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of the annexation, it was 
refused an audience, and the leaders of the movement 
were informed indirectly that local interests must be 
subordinated to the general welfare of the empire. In 
accordance with this declaration, the policy of Eussification 
in Finland was steadily maintained, and caused much dis- 
appointment, not only to the Finlanders, but also to the 
other nationahties who desired the preservation of their 
ancient rights. 

In forei^ affairs Nicholas IL likewise continued the 
policy of his predecessor, with certain modifications sug- 
gested by the change of circumstances. He strengthened 
the cordial understanding with France by a formal agree- 
ment, the terms of which were not divulged, but he never 
encouraged the French Government in any aggressive 
designs, and he maintained friendly relations with 
Germany. In the Balkan Peninsula a slight change 
of attitude took place. Alexander III., indignant at 
what he considered the ingratitude of the Slav nation- 
alities, remained coldly aloof, as far as possible, from 
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all intervention in their affairs. About three months 
after his death, M. de Giers, who thoroughly approved 
of this attitude, died (26th January 1895), and his suc- 
cessor, Prince Lobanof, minister of foreign affairs from 
19th March 1895 to 30th August 1896, endeavoured 
to recover what he considered Eussia’s legitimate influence 
in the Slav world. For this purpose Eussian diplomacy 
became more active in south-eastern Euro^je. The result 
was perceived first in Montenegro and Servia, and then 
in Biilgaria. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria had long been 
anxious to legalize his position by a reconciliation, and as 
soon as he got rid of M. Stambolof he made advances to 
the Eussian Government. They were well received, and a 
reconciliation was effected on certain conditions, the first 
of which was that Prince Ferdinand’s eldest son and heir 
should become a member of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
As another means of opposing Western influence in south- 
eastern Europe, Prince Lobanof inclined to the policy of 
protecting rather than weakening the Ottoman omi)iro. 
When the British Government seemed disposed to use 
coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, ho 
gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding 
would be opposed by Eussia. After Prince Lobanof’s 
death and the appointment of Count Muravielf as his 
successor in January 1897, this tendency of llusHiaii policy 
became less marked. In April 1897, it is ti*ue, when the 
Greeks provoked a war with Turkey, they received no 
support from St Petersburg, but at the close of the w'ar 
the Tsar showed himself more friendly to them; and 
afterwards, when it proved extremely difficult to find 
a suitable person as governor-general of Crete (hco 
Crete), he recommended the appointment of his (jousin, 
Prince George of Greece — a soloction which was pretty 
sure to accelerate the union of the island with the 
Hellenic kingdom. How far the recommendation was 
due to personal feeling, as ojiposcd to political considera- 
tions, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II. the expan- 
sion of Eussia, following the line of least resistance and 
stimulated by the construction of the Siberian Hail way, 
was effected at the expense of China. That she had 
already in 1895 marked out Manchuria tis within her 
sphere of influence was proved by tlio fact that, at the 
close of the Cliino-.Ta[Minese war of that year, she objected 
to all annexations by Japan in that quarter, aiid insisted 
on having the treaty of Shimonoseki modified Jiccord- 
ingly. Subsequently, by moans of railway construction, 
annexation of Port Arthur and the Liaotung pi'niuHuVci, 
financial operations, and various cotiventions with the 
Chinese Government, she greatly tightened her hold on 
that portion of the Chinese empire (see China and 
Siberia). 

As a necessary basis for a strong foreign jK)licy the 
army was systematically strengthened (see : 

At one moment the schemes for military re- 
organization involved such an enormous isx]KUuliture that 
the Tsar conceived ilio idea of an agi*c(«nent among the 
Great Powers to arrest the increase of national armaments. 
The idea was communicated to the l^owers somewhat 
abruptly by Count Muravioff, IMnce Ijr)banof\s Huccessor 
in the direction of foreign affairs, and an intia'natioiuil 
conference was held at The Hague to discuss tlie subjttct ; 
but it had very little practical i*cHult, an<l certainly did 
not attain the primary object in view (see Pkac;k Con- 
ference). 

A sketch of the recent history of llussia, however brief, 
would be incomplete without some mention of the reiuark- 
able industrial progress made during the i>eriod under 
consideration. Proteisted by high tariffs and fosterotl by 
the introduction of foreign capital, llussian manufacturing 
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industry made enormous strides. By way of illustration 
a few figures may be cited. In the space of ten years 
(1887-97) the number of workers employed in the various 
branches of industrial enterprise rose from 
indttsMat 1 313 048 to 2,098,262 (see under Industry). 

The consumption of cotton for spinning pur- 
poses, which was only 117 million kilograms in 1886, was 
257 millions in 1898, and the number of spindles, accord- 
ing to the weekly journal Eussia of 2nd August 1902, 
was estimated at that date at 6,970,000. Thanks chiefly 
to this growth of the cotton industry, the town of dE<cSdz, 
which was little more than a big village in 1875, has 
now a population of over 300,000. The iron, steel, 
and petroleum industries have likewise made enormous 
progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the estimated value 
of metallic articles manufactured in the country rose 
from 142 millions to 276 milli ons of roubles. As is 
generally the case in such circumstances, protection led 
to temporary over-production, which brought about a 
financial and economic crisis ; but if we may accept 
certain figures given by Mr Henry Norman in his All the 
Eussias (London, 1902), the crisis could not have been 
very severe, for he states that “ no fewer than 580 com- 
panies declared a dividend during the first nine months of 
1901, their total nominal capital being £105,000,000, 
and the average dividend no less than 10*1 per cent.” 
Much of this progress is due to the intelligence and energy 
of M. Witte, noinister of finance. (d. m. w.) 

BbCSINT LiTRRATURXj. 

The death of Nekrasoff in 1877 deprived Russia of her 
most eminent poet since the days of Pushkin and Lermon- 
toff. During the last generation of the 19th century 
the Titans of her literature departed, and cannot be said 
to have left successors of equal merit. Dostoievski, 
Pisemsky, Tourguenieff, Goncharoff, Ostrovski, and Salti- 
koff followed each other to the grave in rapid succession. 
In 1895 Apukhtin, author of many graceful lyrics, died; 
in 1897 Apollon Maikoff, also a lyric poet of considerable 
power; and soon afterwards Polonski. These men were 
well known throughout Russia. A new school of poets 
has sprung up, consisting for the most part of the so-called 
decadents and symbolists. Among them may be mentioned 
A. Korinfskij Ivan Bunin, who shows much feeling for 
nature, and has published an excellent translation of Long- 
fellows Hiawatha ; and Constantine Balmont. The last of 
these has given to the public several volumes of lyrics, many 
of which exhibit a graceful imagination and a capacity for 
skilfully reproducing various poetic moods. His command 
of all rhythms is astonishing, and owing to this gift, he 
has been a successful translator. Thus we may point to 
his excellent version of Shelley, besides translations from 
Edgar Allen Poe, Ibsen, and Calderon. We must also find 
room for the names of V. Briusoflf and K. Sluchevski. 
Two female poets may be mentioned here, Mme Gippius- 
Merszhkovskaya and Mme Lokhvitskaya. It will be seen 
that the modem tendency in Russia is whoUy to lyric - 
poetry. These productions are often pervaded by an air ' 
of melancholy and Weltschmerz. The drama is not in ; 
a flourishing condition. Very little of merit has been 
produced since the great trilogy of Alexis Tolstoy dealing 
with the reign of Ivan the Terrible — ^fuU of picturesque i 
horrors for the dramatist — and the bourgeois comedies of 
Ostrovski. 

If we turn to history, in which the Russians have 
always shown considerable talent, we can cite some really 
good work. Of course we cannot here find room to dis- 
cuss the publications of the various historical societies 
in the country, nor the valuable memoirs and other 
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documents which are constantly appearing in the Eussian 
Antiquary {Eusskaya Starina) ; the Historical Mes- 
senger {Istoricheshi Viestnih)^ and other journals, the name 
of which is legion. In 1897 Professor Bestuzheff-Riumin, 
of the University of St Petersburg, died. He had held 
his chair of history since 1865. His valuable History of 
Eussia must now remain a torso only, the first volume 
and the first half of the second having alone appeared. 
Solovieff and Kostomaroff are dead. The famous school 
of Russian historians is thus almost extinct. But some 
excellent writers in this department have come to the front. 
Professor Miliukoff has published the first volume of his 
Sketches of the History of Eussian Culture {Ocherhi po 
istorii russkoi kulturi)^ which has been much read. Pro- 
fessor Bilbasoff is continuing his History of Catherine 
IL Some parts of this work appear to have been 
extensively mutilated by the censor. D. Evarnitski has 
added a third volume to his interesting work on the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks. The Russians have always enjoyed 
a considerable reputation as memoir - writers, and the 
Eecollections of Mme Smirnoffs which first appeared in 
the Northern Messenger (Sievemii Viestnil^ proved 
very interesting owing to her familiarity with court life 
and her intimacy with the leading men of the time who 
frequented her salon. Pushkin appears before us in the 
most minute details of his everyday life. The centenary 
of his birth (1899) was signalized by the publication 
of many interesting monographs on Hs strange career. 
The details furnished by his nephew, L. Pavlistcheff, were 
especially noteworthy. The second volume appeared of 
the classical History of the Eussian Churchy by E. 
Qolubinski. A valuable contribution to early Russian 
history was furnished by the Legal Antiquities {Youri- 
dicheskia Drevrosti) of V, Serguievich, by which quite 
a new light has been thrown upon the Russian sohor. 
The. well-known savant, Max im e Kovalevski, published the 
second volume of his Economic Development of Europe 
to the Eise of Capitalism. N. Rozhkoff wrote an im- 
portant work entitled Village E<xmmy in Muscovy in 
the Sixteenth Century. This book analyses the conditions 
under which economic production was developed in Old 
Russia. S. Platonoff published a History of the Insur- 
rections in Eussia in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. He holds entirely new views on the oprichina, the 
famous bodyguard of Ivan the Terrible. Professor B. 
Kliuchevski, of the University of Moscow, published in 1883 
a valuable book on the Russian Duma, as the Privy Council 
of the emperors was called, and in 1899 he issued his 
Aids to Lectures on Eussian History. The study of the 
early institutions of their own country has always been 
actively pursued by Russian writers. They have less often 
devoted themselves to the political and social conditions 
of other countries, but an exception must be made in 
the case of the book by Professor Vinogradoff of Moscow, 
entitled Investigations into the Social History of Englamd 
in the Middle Ages (1887). The learned author also 
prepared an edition of this work for the English public. 

As yet no worthy successors have appear^ of the great 
Russian novelists, Gogol, TourgueniejT, Dostoievski, and 
Tolstoy. We can hardly hope for such a constellation 
to appear agaia. Tolstoy, however, although advanced in 
years, and having almost deserted artistic production, 
shows tLO falling off in his latest work, Eesurrection, a 
monument of Ms vigorous and deeply pathetic realism. 
In the region of fiction A. Chekhov of the younger school 
is especially remarkable. He is still in the prime of life, 
and has already shown great power in Ms short stories. 
Some of the tales of Gorki, Ertel, and Yasinski are also of 
great merit. The brilliant Garshin died insane in 1888. 

(w. R. M.) 
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Rustchukf or Rouchohotjk, capital of^ a depart- 
ment in the principality of Bulgaria. It is situated on 
the south bank of the Danube, opposite the Rumanian 
town of Giurgevo, 139 miles north-west of Varna, on the 
railway line to Varna, and at the terminus of a line 
joining the central Sofia-Varna Railway near Tirnovo. 
Though no longer of strategic value, the town has acquired 
new importance owiug to a great revival of commercial 
prosperity. The principal buildings are the custom-house, 
the municipal buRdiugs, the theatre, the arsenal, and 
the barracks. The town possesses tobacco and cigarette 
factories, soap works, breweries, aerated water factories, 
dye-works, tanneries, saw-miHs, brick and tile works, and a 
celebrated pottery. In 1897 the exports amounted to 
20,225 tons, valued at £110,968, and in 1900 to 18,827 
tons, valued at £110,470 — ^the imports in the same years 
being 44,223 tons, valued at £616,573, and 20,285 tons, 
valued at only £240,844. Population (1900), 32,661. 

Rustenburg^. See Transvaal. 

RutherSflen. a royal and parliamentary burgh 
(Kihnamock group) of Lanarkshire, Scotland, on the 
Clyde, 2 miles south-east of Glasgow by rail. Dye-works, 
chemical works, cotton-weaving factories, chair, tube, and 
ropemnd twine works are among the industrial features. 
Population of royal burgh (1891), 13,361 ; (1901), 18,280. 

Ruth in I a municipal borough and market-town,. Den- 
bighshire, North Wales, 21 miles west by south of Chester 
by rail, on the river Cl^^d. It belongs to the Denbigh 
district of boroughs, which returns one member to Par- 
liament. It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 
12 councillors. The grammar school has produced many 
distinguished men, and new buildings, in grounds 8 acres 
in extent, were opened in 1893, near the town. Scholar- 
ships connecting it to the universities have been established. 
Population of the municipal borough (1891), 2760; 
(1901), 2641. 

Rutlaindp a north midland county of England, 
bounded on the N. by Leicester and Lincoln, on the S.E. 
by Northampton, and on the W. by Leicester. 

— In 1891 the area of the ancient (geograph- 
icJal) county, with which that of the administrative county coincides, 
-was 97,273 acres, and the population 20,659, of whom 10,323 
were males and 10,336 females ; and in 1901, 19,708. Thus there 
was a decrease of 951 between 1891 and 1901, or at the rate of 4 '6 
per cent., as compared with a decrease of 3*6 per cent, between 
1881 and 1891, and of 2 ‘9 per cent, between 1871 and 1881. In 
1901 there were 0'20 persons to an acre, and 4*94 acres to a person. 
Inj the same year the area of the registration county was 108,700 
acres, and the population 20,742. 

The subjoined table gives particulars of the birth-rate, death- 
rate, and illegitimacy-rate, and the number of persons married per 
thousand inhabitants : — 



lan-so. 

1881-90. 

1889-08. 

1800. 

Birth-rate . 

30*7 

27*6 

24*0 

22*9 

Death-rate . 

’ 18*6 

16*3 

14*9 

14*2 

Illegitimate-rate . 

53 

62 

49 

49 

Marriage-rate 

12*9 

11*2 

13*3 

12-3 


In 1891 the county contained 113 persona of Scottish birth, 71 
of Irish birth, and 71 foreigners. At the same date there were 22 
blind persons, 6 deaf and dumb, and 21 insane. 

. AdministraMon^ <fcc.-^The ancient county returns one member to 
the House of Commons, and contains neither municipal borough 
nor petty sessional division, but has one court of quarter sessions. 
The administrative county contains 68 entire civil parishes. The 
ancient county contains 41 entire ecclesiastical parishes and dis- 
tricts, and part of one other. It is entirely inmuded within the 
diocese of Peterborough. 

. EducaMon . — The number of dementary schools in the county on 
31st August 1900 was 38,. namely, 2 board schools and 36 voluntary 
schools, the latter including 35 National Church of England schools 
and 1 Roman Catholic school. The average attendance during the 
year amounted to 2803 out of 3349 on the register. 

AgrUfuMwe . — Since 1885 there has been a decrease in the areas 
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of the corn crops, and in fallow land, and an increase in the per- 
manent pasture and meadow land. In 1900 a total of 78,188 acres 
were farmed by tenants and 8263 acres by the owners ; the cori'e- 
sponding figures in 1889 were 74,811 and 12,113 acres, and in 1895, 
74,159 and 13,165 acres respectively. 

The following table shows the areas under the different kinds 
of crops at the periods named : — 


Year. 

Area m 
Cultiva- 
tion. 

Area under 
Com 
Crops. 

Area under 
Green 
Crops. 

Area of 
Bare 
Fallow. 

Area under 
Permanent 
Glass. 

1885 

1890 

1896 

1900 

86,477 

86,966 

87,324 

86,451 

22,820 

21,945 

20,641 

20,672 

7,520 

7,107 

7,612 

7,403 

1,768 

1,816 

1,422 

1,132 

47,816 

40,438 

51,850 

50,946 


The next table shows the numbers of the live stock at the same 
periods : — 


Year. 

Cows and 
Heifers. 

Otlier 

Cattle. 

Total 

Cattle, 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

PitfS. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

4,251 

4,026 

3,420 

3,455 

15,559 

15,816 

14,092 

16,663 

19,810 

19,841 

17,512 

19,118 

3,062 

3,097 

3,1 ra 

3,232 

81,328 

86,382 

82,809 

84,794 

3,064 

2,989 

3,234 

2,277 


Rutland produces a little limestone and sandstone (8030 tons 
in all in 1900). 

See 0. WoEDS WORTH. JUittland Words (Eiigli.sh Dialect Society). 
London, 1891. 

Rutlandy a city of Vermont, U.S.A., the capital 
of Rutland county. It is Hituated in 4:^ 37' N., 72'" 
57^ W., in the valley of Otter Orock, and f)n the Ben- 
nington and Rutland, tho Delaware and HiulHon, and 
the Rutland railways, Houtli-weat of the centre of tho 
state, at an altitude of 562 feet. It Ls divided into eleven 
wards, and has an excellent water-Mup]dy from Kant 
Creek by gravity. Rutland is best known for the (|iiaiTieH 
of fine marble in its vicinity. It contains largo and 
varied manufactures, producing, among other things, 
machinery of various sorts and luntbor products. Popu- 
lation (1890), 11,760; (1900), 11,499; showing a slight 
diminution in the preceding ten years. Of tho population 
in 1900, 1533 wore foroign-born, 

Rutland, John James Robert 

Manners, 7TnDuKK of (1818 ), English Htates- 

man, was born at Bolvoir Castle on 13th December IHIH, 
being the younger son of tho Oth dxikn of Kutlaiul by 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Ifyroii’s guardisin, 
the 5th earl of Carlisle. Lord Jolin Matmers, as he 
then was, was educated at Eton and Trinity CJolloge, 
Cambridge. In 1841 ho was rottirnod for Newark in 
the Tory interest, along with W. E. QMstono, and sat 
for that borough until 1847. Subsequently ho sat for 
Colchester, 1850-57 ; for North Loicostorflluro, 1857-85 ; 
and for East Leicestershire from 1885 until in 1888 he 
took hiB seat in tho House of I^ords u])on siici^eeding to 
the dukedom. Melbourne’s Whig Oovornmout had IxHjn 
doomed for some time before it wont out in June 1841. 
The Tories came in with a largo majority tinder Peel, 
and among Manners’s friends who were successful in tlie 
constituencies, besides Gladstone, were Smytho (after- 
wards 7th Viscount IStrangford) at C^aiihjrbury, Baillie- 
Cochrane (afterwards Ist Lord Lamington) at Bridjport, 
and Disraeli at Shrewsbury, Cherishing many of tho ideas 
of the Cavaliers of tho 17 th century, and full of political 
and literary ardour, he was soon prominent in tlie social 
group which revolved round Lady Blessington. Ho seems 
to have inherited the poetical ambition of his maternal 
grandfather, and in 1841 he committed some of his 
Loyalist and other fancies to a volume called 
Trusty and otJt^r PfjoniH, wliich he dedicated to his friend 
Smythe, in which occurnid the familiar line alK)ut “ laws 
and learning” and “our old nobility, Before the end of 
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this year Manners had definitely associated himself -with 
the “Young England” party, under the leadership of 
Disraeli. The Young England party sought to extinguish 
the predominance of the middle-class bourgeoisie, and 
to recreate the political prestige of the aristocracy by 
resolutely proving its capacity to ameliorate the social, 
intellectual, and material condition of the peasantry and 
the labouring classes. At the same time they looked for 
a regeneration of the Church, and the rescue of both the 
Church and Ireland from the trammels inherited from 
the Whig predominance during the 18th century. Out- 
side as well as inside Parliament Manners strenuously 
advocated these principles. He made an extensive tour 
of inspection in the industrial parts of northern England, 
in the course of which he and his friend Smythe expounded 
their views with a brilliancy which frequently extorted 
compliments from the leaders of the Manchester school. 
In 1843 he supported Lord Grey's motion for an inquiry 
into the condition of England, the serious disaffection of 
the working classes of the north being a subject to which 
he was constantly drawing the attention of Parliament. 
Among other measures that he urged were the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the modification of the Mortmain 
Acts, and the resumption of regular diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican. In the same year he issued in pamphlet 
form a strong Plea for I^ational Holydlays* In 1844 he 
vigorously supported the Ten-hours Bill, which, though 
strongly opposed by Bright, Cobden, and other members 
of the Manchester school, was ultimately passed in May 
1847. In October during this year he took part in 
and spoke at the brilliant soiree held at the Manchester 
Athenaeum under the presidency of Disraeli. A few days 
later he and his friends attended a festival at Bingley, in 
Yorkshire, to celebrate the allotment of land for gardens 
to working men, a step which, through the agency of his 
father, he had done a great deal to further. About the 
same time Smythe dedicated to him his Sistoric Fcmdea 
as to “ the Sir Philip Sidney of our generation.” Manners 
figured as Lord Henry Sydney in Disraeli's Con^ahy^ 
and not a few of his ideas are represented as those of 
Egremont in Sybil and Waldershare in ErvAymion. But 
the disruption of the Young England party was already 
impending. Lord John's support of Peel's decision to 
increase the Maynooth grant in 1845 led to a difference 
with Disraeli. Divergences of opinion with regard to 
ITewman's secession from the English Church produced 
further defections in the ranks, and the rupture was com- 
pleted by Smythe acquiescing in Peel's conversion to 
* Free Trada Lord John produced another volume of 
verse, known as Engliah Bcdlada, chiefiy patriotic and 
historical, in 1850. In the same year, as the fruit of 
a cruise in Scottish waters, he wrote the letterpress for a 
sumptuous atlas of coloured views by J. C. Schetky ; and 
he published several pamphlets, one on the Chu/rch of 
England in the Golordes in 1851. During the three short 
administrations of Lord Derby (1861, 1858, and 1866) 
he sat in the cabinet as first commissioner of the Office 
of Works. On the return of the Conservatives to power 
in 1874 he became postmaster-general in Disraeli’s ad- 
ministration, and was made G.C.B. on his retirement in 
1880. He was again postmaster-general, in Lord Salis- 
bury's administration 1885—86, and was head of the 
department when sixpenny telegrams were introduced. 
Finally, in the Conservative Government of 1886-92 he 
was chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He succeeded 
to the dukedom in March 1888, upon the death of his elder 
brother, Charles Cecil John Manners (the Marquis of 
Beamnanoir of Conmgahy\ 6th duke of Eutland, an 
unflinching Protectionist and supporter of Lord George 
Bentinck. He was made KG. in 1891. 
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RUV0| a town and episcopal see of Italy, Apulia, 
province of Bari, 21 miles west of Bari, with a cathedral, 
technical school, and a collection of antique vases (others 
at Naples) found in the place. It has olive-oil presses. 
Population (1900), about 17,000. 

Ruwenzori, or Eunsobo, a great mountain range 
in Central .Mrica, lying between the equator and 1“ N., 
and intersected at about its centre by SO"* E. It possesses 
probably the most extensive snow-fields which exist in the 
whole of Africa, but being still imperfectly known, its 
greatest height cannot be estimated with any accuracy. 
The range forms a great volcanic mass, of which the core 
seems to be composed of coarse-grained granite rocks, 
flanked by schists, &c., tilted at a high angle. Its forma- 
tion was evidently connected with that of the great central 
rift valley, towards which it falls steeply on the west, 
wlule at its southern end it is abruptly terminated by the 
widening of the valley where occupied by the .^bert 
Edward Lake. Eastward it falls somewhat less steeply to 
the high plateau of western Uganda, while to the north it 
appears to sink gradually to the plateau forming the 
eastern wall of the Albert Nyanza. The general axis runs 
from south-south-west to north-north-east, the highest sum- 
mits lying near the western edge, while the eastern half seems 
to consist of parallel ridges of less elevation, giving a breadth 
to the range where widest of some 22 miles. The sides of 
the range are deeply furrowed by the valleys of streams, 
some of which descend from the glaciers of the upper 
region. The highest peaks, many of which rise above the 
line of perpetual snow, occur between 0" 25' N. and 
0“ 35', mostly near the meridian of 30“ E. They seem to 
form three or more groups, separated by deep clefts which 
admit of a passage across the range at an altitude of some 
12,000 feet. Of the central group, the principal peak 
appears to be that known as Ngomwimbi (0“ 21' N.), from 
the neighbourhood of which several large glaciers descend 
to the east. A little to the north is the peak of Kan- 
yangugwe, while other snow peaks extend as far north 
as 0“ 32' N., where is the lofty Saddle Mountain. The 
altitude assigned to these peaks varies between 16,000 
and 20,000 feet. The lower estimates have generally been 
made by travellers in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
peaks, where the highest summits may have been hidden 
from viewi while the higher figures have been deduced 
from a general view at a distance, which shows the great 
extent of the snow-fields. 

The upper parts of the range are almost constantly 
veiled in cloud, which, however, gradually rises during 
the day, sometimes leaving the summits clear at about 
6.30 P.M. As a result, perpetual moisture prevails above 
7000 feet, and there is a very heavy rainfall, especi- 
ally in the districts on the east, a number of rushing 
streams descending to Lake Euisamba (an arm of the 
Albert Edward Lake) on the east and the Semliki valley on 
the west, thus playing -an important part in filling the 
source-reservoirs of the Nile. As on other high mountains 
of equatorial Africa, there is a regular succession of zones 
of vegetation, the belts being defined by Mr Scott-EUiot 
as follows : — 

3850-5350 feet : Bananas and tall grasses. 

6700 feet : limit of settlements, with Colocasia 
and beans. 

Up to 8530 feet : forests of deciduous trees, with 
Erica and bamboo. 

Up to 11,800 feet : Erica forests, bogs, and 
Vaccineum. 

Up to snow-line (about 13,000 feet): bushes, 
tree ferns, grass, mosses, lichens. 

First seen from the Albert Lake by Qessi and Mason, 
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the true character and extent of the range were first 
brought to light by Stanley in 1888-89, when Lieutenant 
Stairs ascended (in 0“ 30' N.) to a height of 10,677 feet. 
The northern and eastern slopes were first traversed by 
Lugard in 1891, while ascents to the snows, or near them, 
were afterwards made by Stuhlniann (1891), Scott-EUiot 
(1894; 12,640 feet), Moore (1900), Johnston (1900), and 
Wylde (1901), the last-named having possibly reached a 
higher point (15,000 feet by aneroid) than had been before 
attained. 

Authobities. — StanIiET. In Dwrkmt Africa, London, 1890. 

— Stuhlmann. mu Emim Pasha in^s Scr% von Afnka, Berlin, 

1894 . Soott-Elliot. A Nai/ti/tdlisi in Mid-Africa, London, 

1896. — Moobe. “Tanganyika,” &e., Qcog^wjfhical Journal^ 
January 1901 ; To the Mountains of the Moon, Loudon, 1901. 
— Johnston. “The Uganda Protectorate,” &c., Geographical 
JmmaZ^ January 1902. (k He.) 

RySLZ&ni a government of Middle Eussia, lying to 
the south-east of the government of Moscow, with an area of 
16,255 square miles. Its geology has now been carefully 
explored, and the physical description given in the ninth 
edition may now be supplemented by the statement that 
the province is widely covered with the so-called Volga 
deposits, intermediate between Jurassic and Chalk, and by 
Chalk in the north-east. Quaternary deposits, represented 
by the Glacial boulder clay, also cover extensive areas. 
The domiciled population numbered 1,713,581 in 1882 
and 1,827,539 in 1897, when there were 962,085 women 
in the province and the total urban population was only 
166,122. More than half of the land (52 per cent.) is 
owned by the village communities, 40 per cent, by private 
owners, 5 per cent, by the Crown, and 2 per cent, by 
various institutions. During the last thirty years of the | 
19th century the nobles sold 36 per cent. (1,261,000 
acres) of their lands, mainly to merchants and peasants ; 
the latter cultivate two-thirds of the total cultivated area. 
In 1900 there were 3,045,300 acres under cereal crops, 
and the average yield per annum in 1895-99 was : 
wheat 77,000 cwt., rye 10,044,000, oats 4,971,000 — all 
cereal crops 17,037,000 cwt.; potatoes also yielded 
11,484,000 cwt. But the crops are still insufficient for 
the needs of the inhabitants. Tobacco, hops, vegetables 
and fruit, however, are grown for export. The live stock 
included in 1896, 303,583 horses, 323,600 homed cattle, 
^d 806,800 sheep, thus showing a considerable increase 
on the number of head in the province in 1882. Bee- 
keeping is also developing and manufactures increasing, 
there being in 1897, 4008 factories, which gave occupation 
to nearly 25,000 workers and showed a yearly output 
of £2,212,000. These factories are chiefly cotton mills, 
flour mills, machine works, tanneries, soap works, boot 
factories, match factories, and cheihical works. Coal is 
extracted to the amount of about 77,000 tons per annum. 
The province is divided into twelve districts, the chief 
towns of which are Eyazan (see below), Dankov (9097), 
Egorievsk (19,241), Kasimoff (13,545), Mikhailoff (9149), 
Pronsk (7827), Eanenburg (15,347), Eyazhsk (1^,993), 
Sapozhok (8544), Skopin (14,737), Spassk (4760), and 
Zaraisk (8078). Small industries are carried on in the 
vil^ges, especially in the northern part of the government, 
which belongs, properly speaking, to the Vladimir industrial 
r^on. Domestic trades, such as lace-making (supported 
by two schools) and embroidering on leather, give occu- 
pation to 40,000 women. Trade, especially in com and 
manufactured goods, is brisk, and has been stimulated 
by the opening of coal mines, of which the Chulkovo 
mine, in the district of Skopin, is one of the largest. A 
number of secondary railways have been' built in the 
government, and steamers now ply on the Oka river 
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from Nijni- Novgorod to Eyazan. Considerable efforts 
have been made by the local governing bodies to increase 
the number of schools, of which there were 964 in 1897. 
Most interesting archaeological finds have been made in the 
government, which have been placed in the new museum 
at Eyazan. 

RyaJBa.ni the capital of the above government, 
119 miles by rail south-east of Moscow, 1 mile above 
the junction of the Trubezh with the Oka. Owing to 
its situation on the great railway connecting Moscow 
with South-East Eussia, and on a navigable river, Eyazan 
occupies a very advant^eous position both as a centre 
of trade and of railway traffic. Its twenty factories (works 
for the manufacture of machinery and wax candles, and 
distilleries) give occupation to only a few hundred workers ; 
but its trade in grain and live stock is growing, as also is 
its population, which was 30,325 in 1883 and 44,552 in 
1897. In 1896 there were 31 schools, with 3860 pupils; 
and there is a good historical museum and library, 
with an archaeological section, and various philanthropic 
institutions. 

RyaJBhski a district town of Eussia, in tlae govern- 
ment and 70 miles south of the town of Eyazan. It is 
one of the chief railway junctions of Eussia, whore meet the 
lines from Moscow to South Eussia and the Caucasus, 
and the railway from Poland to Samara and Siberia. 
Consequently it has become a very important centre 
of trade for all the grain-growing regions of Eussia, 
and is a wealthy place. Its population in 1897 was 
12,993. 

Rybinsk, a district town of Eussia, in the govern- 
ment of Yaroslavl. It stands on the Volga, 186 miles by 
rail east of Bologoye, a junction on the St Potersburg- 
Moscow Eailway. It is one of the most huiiortant towns of 
Central Eussia, and has an exchange, a theatre, gymnasia 
for boys and girls, technical and navigation schools, and 
a great number of primary schools ; also numerous flour- 
mills and breweries. It derives its iinj^ortiuice mainly 
from being a centre for navigation on the upper Volga, 
and for trade in com. Every year from 3800 to 4600 
vessels enter (of which 1823 were Htcauiers in 1898), 
while as many as 6300 clear. The aggregate tonnage 
of goods passing through tlie port iinnually is 1,327,310 
entered and 1,124,200 cleared — one-third by rail and 
two-thirds by the way of the canals comuKiting the 
Volga with St Petersburg. Prom 300,000 to 400,000 
tons of wheat and rye and from 290,000 to 340,000 
tons of oats pass through the i)ort every year. The 
permanent population, which was 18,900 in 1883 and 
25,223 in 1897, is increased in the summer by nearly 
100,000 workers from different parts of Eussia. Through- 
out the summer, indeed, Eybinsk might almost be said 
to be one huge fair for trade in agricultural produce. 

Rydberg*, Abraham Viktor (1828-1895), 
Swedish author and publicist, was bom in JiSnkoping 
on 18th December 1828. He showed an inclination 
to literature from his early boyhood. He was educated 
at the high school of Vaxio, and passed on to the 
University of Lund in 1861. While at school he was 
publishing verse and prose in the periodicals; some of 
these early miscellanies he collected in 1894, in the 
volumes called Veuria. As a student ho turned to more 
precise labours, and devoted himself to science. He had 
almost determined to adopt tlio profession of an engineer, 
when he was offered in 1855 a post on the staff of one 
of the largest Swedish licwapapers. This caused his 
thoughts to return to imaginative literature, and it was in 
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the feuilleton of this journal (the Gotehor'gs Sand&h-ock 
^ofartstidning) that Viktor Rydberg’s romances successively 
appeared ; he was editorially connected with it until 1876. 
The Freebooter on the Baltic (1857) and The Last of the 
Athenians (1859) gave Rydberg a place in the front rank 
of contemporary novelists. It was a surprise to his ad- 
mirers to see him presently turn to theology, but with 
The Bihlds Teaching about ChHst (1862), in which the 
aspects of modern Biblical criticism were first placed before 
Swedish readers, he enjoyed a vast success. He followed 
this up by a number 'of contributions to the popular philo- 
sophy of religion, all inspired by the same reverent and 
yet searching spirit of inquiry. The modernity of his 
Yiews led to his being opposed by the orthodox clergy, 
abut by the wider public he was greatly esteemed. Never- 
theless, it is said that it was his religious criticism which 
so long excluded him from the Swedish Academy, since 
he was not elected until 1877, when he had long been the 
first living author of Sweden. A very engaging work of 
Rydberg’s is his Roman Days, a series of archaeological 
essays on Italy (1876). He collected his carefully 
polished poems in 1882 ; his admirable version of Faust 
-dates from 1876. In 1884 he was appointed professor 
-of ecclesiastical history at Stockholm. He died, after 
a short illness, on 1st September 1895. In Viktor 
Rydberg Sweden possessed a writer of the first order, who 
carried on the tradition of Bostrom and Geijer in philo- 
sophy and history, and possessed in addition a glow 
of imagination and a marvellous charm of style. He was 
An idealist of the old romantic type which Sweden had 
known for three-quarters of a century ; he was the last 
of that race, and perhaps, as a mere writer, the greatest. 
In personal character Rydberg was extremely like his 
writings — ^stately, ardent, and ceremonious, with a fund 
of a’lmiability which made him universally beloved. It 
may make bitn more intelligible to the [English reader 
to say that both in temperament and in the character of 
his writings Rydberg possessed a curious similarity to 
•Charles Kingsley. His premature death was the subject 
of national mourning, and had even a historical signifi- 
cance, for with him the old romantic influence in Swedish 
literature ceased to be paramount. (e. g.) 

RydCg a municipal borough 'and watering-place, 
Hampshire, England, in the Isle of Wight, 5 miles south 
by west of Portsmouth and 12 miles by rail from Cowes, 
tiie pier has been entirely reconstructed by a combination 
of railway companies, so that passengers may step direct 
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from train to boat. This involved a pier half a mile 
long by the side of the original pier, and also a tunnel 
under part of the town. Population of municipal borough 
(1891), 10,952; (1901), 11,042. 

Ry0j a municipal borough, cinque port, and market 
town, Sussex, England, in the Rye parliamentary division of 
the county, on the river Rother, 63 miles south-south-east of 
London by rail. A steam tram-line from Rye to Camber, 
which has golf-links, was opened in 1895. Almshouses 
in honour of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee were 
erected on the green by public subscription in 1897. 
Population of municipal borough (1891), 3871 ; (1901), 
3900. 

Ryozhitsa, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment and 199 miles by rail north-west of the town of 
Vitebsk, on the railway from St Petersburg to Warsaw. 
It is an old town, founded in 1285, and temporarily 
annexed to Poland in 1561, but retaken by the Russians 
in 1577, and finally annexed to Russia in 1773. It has 
a very picturesque old castle. In 1897 its population 
was 10,681. 

Rylsk, a district town of Russia, in the government 
and 83 miles west-south-west of the town of Kursk. It 
is connected by a branch line with the Kursk-to- 
Kiev Railway. In the way of industrial establishments 
it has only oil works, but its merchants carry on an active 
trade in corn, hemp, and scythes imported from Austria. 
It has gymnasia for both boys and girls. In 1897 
its population was 11,415. It is a very ancient town, 
founded in the 9th century, and is frequently mentioned 
in the annals from 1152 onwards. It derived importance 
from being an important post on the Russian frontier 
down to the 18th century ; its cathedral was built in the 
15 th century. 

Rzesz6Wy the chief town of a government district 
of the same name in Galicia, Austria. It is situated 
on the Wislok, a tributary of the San, and is a station 
on the Cracow-Lemberg Railway. It is the headquarters 
of an infantry and a cavalry brigade, has the most 
important horse fairs of Galicia, and manufactures cloth 
and linen goods, goldsmiths’ work, and tobacco pipes. 
It contains an old chateau of the princely family of 
Lubomirski, a Polish gymnasium, and a training college. 
Population (1890), 11,953; (1900), 14,714 (including gar- 
rison of 2296 men), almost exclusively Polish-speaking. 


SaAlOf a river of Germany, originating between 
Bayreuth and Hof in the north-east of Bavaria, springing 
out of the Fichtelgebirge at an altitude of 2390 feet. It 
pursues a winding course in a northerly direction, flowing 
past Hof, SaaMeld, Rudolstadt, Jena, Naumburg, Weissen- 
f els, Merseburg, Halle, Bemburg, and Kalbe, and joins the 
Elbe (from the left) just above Barby, after traversing a 
distance of 226 miles. It is navigable from Naumburg, 
100 miles, with the help of sluices, and is connected with 
the Elster near Leipzig by canal. The soil of the lower 
part of its valley is of exceptional fertility, and produces, 
amongst other crops, large supplies of sugar beetroot. 
Among its affluents are the Elster, Regnitz, and Orla 
(right bank), and the Hm, TJnstrut, Salza, Wipper, and 
Bode (left). Its upper course is rapid. Its valley 
(down to Merseburg) is picturesque, and even romantic, 
because of the many castles which crown the enclosing 
heights. It is sometimes called the Thuringian or Saxon 


Saale, to distinguish it from another Saale (70 miles), a 
right-hand tributary of the Main, in the Bavarian district 
of Lower Franconia. 

8£iar| a river of Alsace-Lorraine and Rhenish Prussia, 
rising on the north-east shoulder of the Vosges Mountains, 
under the foot of Mount Donon. It flo^s northwards 
past Saarburg, Saar Union, Saargemtind, Saarbriicken, theli 
north-north-westwards past Saarlouis, and joins the Mosel 
(Moselle) from the right a few miles above Treves. Its 
total length is 153 miles, of which 75 (namely, from 
Saargemtind) are navigable. Its valley is broad and 
shallow. By means of the Saar canal (40 miles long), 
made by the French Government in 1862, it is connect^' 
with the Rhine-Marne canal. J ' 

Saarbriicken, or Sas^kt Johaett^^aabbrOck^n, 
a town of Prussia, in the Rhine province, 49 miles by rail' 
east-north-east of Metz, on the left bank of the Saar, the 
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sister town of Sankt Joliann being immediately opposite. 
The Saar coal-fields are estimated to yield 9 to 10 million 
tons annually, and give employment to nearly 42,000 men. 
The two towns together possess important iron and glass 
works, and manufactures of machinery, chemicals, tobacco, 
(fee., and a large trade in coal. In Saarbriicken there 
are a mining academy and a monument to 3ismarck 
(1899). The tovim-hall has been adorned with paintings 
by Anton von Werner, illustrating the battles of the 
neighbouring Spicheren Heights in 1870. Population of 
Saarbriicken (1885), 10,453; (1900), 23,242; of Sankt 
Johann (1885), 13,598 ; (1900), 21,257. 

Saarbur^fy a town of Germany, Alsace-Lorraine, 
district Lorraine, on the Saar, 44 miles west-north-west of 
Strasburg. It is still surrounded with walls. Its manu- 
factures include watch-springs, gloves, lace, and beer. It is 
identified with the Fons Saravi of the Homans, Popula- 
tion (1900), 9178. 

SAarlOUlSf a* fortified town of Prussia, in Ehine 
province, 40 miles by rail south of Treves, on the left 
bank of the Saar. Its fortifications were laid out by 
Vauban in 1680-85. There are coal-mines, and consider- 
able manufacture of porcelain, glass, and leather. It was 
the birthplace of Marshal JSTey (1769—1815), Population 
(1900), 7864. 

SB£LZ (Czech, £atec), a manufacturing and commercial 
town in the north of Bohemia, on the river Eger, 30 miles 
east by north of Carlsbad. Population (1890), 13,234; 
(1900), 16,168, mainly German and Catholic. Together 
with the important export of hops — of which business 
it is the chief centre — ^there is a trade in vegetables, 
machinery, brewing and corn-milling, <kc. The town was 
provided with a new water-supply in 1894. It has 
latterly become prominent for its strong German-Nationalist 
sentiment and its efforts to exclude the Czech element, 
which forms, however, only about 5 per cent, of the 
population. 

Sabadelli a town of Spain, province of Barcelona, 
on the river KipoU, with a station on the Barcelona-Sara- 
gossa Eailway. Population (1887), 19,645; (1897), 23,044. 
The industries comprise cloths and linen, which give 
emplo 5 TOent to 11,000 workmen in a hundred factories, 
producing goods valued at half a million sterling annually. 
There are also manufactures of alcohol, paper, and flour, 
besides foundries and saw-mills. The town has handsome 
modern public buildings, including the town-haU, schools 
for primary and higher education, hospitals, and casinos. 
The churches are not interesting. Sabadell is said to be 
the Homan Sehen&imvm, but in Spanish annala it is not 
noticed until the 13th century. 

Sables d’Olonne, Les, chief town of arron- 
dissement, department of Vendee, France, 21 miles west- 
south-west of Hoche-sur-Yon by rail. There are a municipal 
school of maritime fisheries and a maritime laboratory. 
In 1900, 372 boats manned by 1788 men were engaged 
in the fisheries, the total annual value of which is esti- 
mated at about ^95,000, the average annual product of 
the sardine fishery alone amounting to over 160,000 cwts., 
while the tuimy fishery is also important. More than 7 
million oysters are annually exported. The port is now 
accessible for vessels of 800 to 2000 tons. The total 
movement of shipping, including coasting trade, amounted 
in 1900 to 164,392 tons. Foreign exports are unim- 
portant ; the principal imports are coal^ wood, petroleum, 
and phosphates. Population (1891), 9906; (1901), 11,870. 

Sachs, Julius von (1832-1897), German 
botanist, was bom at Breslau on 2nd October 1832. At 
an early age he showed a taste for natural history, a-nd on 
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leaving school he became, in 1851, private assistant to the- 
physiologist Purkinje at Prague. In 1856 he graduated 
as doctor of philosophy, and then adopted a botanical 
career, establishing himself as privat-docent for plant, 
physiology in the University of Prague. In 1869 he was. 
appointed physiological assistant to the Agricultural 
Academy of Tharandt in Saxony; and in 1861 he was 
called to be director of the Polytechnic at Chemnitz, but. 
was almost immediately transferred to the Agricultural 
Academy at Poppelsdorf, near Bonn, where he remained 
until 1867, when he was nominated professor of botany in. 
the University of Freiburg -im-Breiagau. In 1868 he 
accepted the chair of botany in the University of Wurz- 
burg, which he continued to occupy (in spite of calls to all 
the important German universities) until his death on 
29th May 1897. 

Sachs achieved distinction as an investigator, a writer,, 
and a teacher ; his name will ever be especially associated 
with the great development of plant physiology which 
marked the latter half of the 19th century, though there is. 
scarcely a branch of botany to which he has not materially 
contributed. His earlier papers, scattered through the- 
volumes of botanical journals and of the- publications, 
of learned societies (a collected edition was published 
in 1892-93), are of great and varied interest. Prominent- 
among them is the series of “ Keimungsgeschichten,” 
which laid the foundation of our knowledge of micro- 
chemical methods, as also of the mor 2 :)hological and 
physiological details of germination. Then there is his. 
resuscitation of the method of “ water-cultoe,” and the* 
application of it to the investigation of the i^roblema of 
nutrition ; and further, his discovery that the starch-grains, 
to he found in chloroplastids are the first visible product of 
their assimilatory activity. His later papers were almost, 
exclusively published in the three volumes of the Arheitm 
des hotcmischen InatiMis vn Wv/i^zhurg^ 1871-88. Among 
these are his investigation of the periodicity of growth 
in length, in connexion with which he devised the self- 
registering auxanometer, by which he established the 
retarding influence of the highly refrangible rays of the 
spectrum on the rate of growth ; his researches on helio- 
tropism and geotropism, in which ho introduced the “ clino- 
stat ” ; his work on the structure and the arrangement of 
cells in growing-points ; the elaborate experimental evidence* 
upon which he based his “imbibition-theory” of thei 
transpiration-current ; his exhaustive study of the assimi- 
latory activity of the green leaf; and other papers of 
interest. Sachs' first published volume was the Uamdhuch 
der Fap&nnimtal’Fhydologie der FjUmzm^ 1866 (French 
edition, 1868), which gives an admirable account of the^ 
state of knowledge in certain departments of the subject, 
and includes a great deal of original information. This*, 
was followed in 1868 by the first edition .of his famous. 
Lehrhuch d&r Botamk, by far the best book of its kind. 
It is a comprehensive work, giving an able summary of 
the botanical science of tlie period, enriched with the^ 
results of many original inyestigations. The fourth and 
last German edition was published in 1874, and two* 
English editions were issued by the Oxford Press in 1876 
and 1882 respectively. The Lehrhuch was eventually 
superseded by the Vorlesvmgen vh&r Ffl<mzem^iliydologi& 
(1st ed., 1882 ; 2nd ed., 1887 ; Eng. ed., Oxford, 1887), 
a work more limited in scope, but yet covering more 
ground than its title would imply ; though it is a remark- 
able book, it has not gained the general recognition accorded 
to the lAhrhuch. Finally, there is the Oeschichte der- 
Botemik (1875), a brilliant and learned account of the 
development of the various branches of botanical science 
from the middle of the 16th century up to 1860, of 
which an English edition was publish^ in 1890* by the 
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Oxford Press, As a teacher Sachs exerted great influence, 
for his vigorous personality and his ready and lucid 
utterance enabled him not only to instruct, but to fire his 
students with something of his own enthusiasm. 

A full account of Sachs’ life and work has been ^ven by Prof. 
Goebel, formerly his assistant, in Flora^ 1897, of which an English 
translation appeared in ScieTice Progress for 1898. There is also an 
obituary notice of him in the Proc. Itoy, Soc, vol. Ixii. 

(s. H. V*.) 

Sa.CO| a city of York county, Maine, U.S.A., on 
the left bank of the Saco river, just above its mouth, 
opposite Biddeford, and on two lines of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, in the south-western part of the state. 

It has fine water-power derived from a fall of 40 feet 
in the river, which is utilized in the manufacture of cotton 
goods, machinery, boots and shoes, <&c. Near the city is 
Old Orchard Beach, a popular seaside resort. Population 
(1890), 6075 5 ( 1900)3 6122, of whom 903 were foreign- 
born. 

Sacramentary of Serapion, The, 

contained in a collection of Egyptian documents in 
an 11th-century MS. at the Laura on Mount Athos, was 
published by A. Dmitrijewskij in 1894, but attracted 
little attention until independently discovered and published 
by G. Wobbermin in 1899. It is a celebrant’s book, 
containing thirty prayers belonging to the mass (19—30, 
1-6), baptism (7-11, 15, 16), ordination (12-14), 

benediction of oil, bread, and water (17), and burial 
(18), omitting the fixed structural formulae of the rites, 
^e parts of fhe other ministers, and almost aU rubrication, 
except what is implied in the titles of the prayers. The 
name of Serapion, bishop of Thmuis, St Athanasius’s 
friend, is prefixed to the anaphora of the mass (1) and to 
the group 15-18 : but whether this indicates authorship is 
doubtful ; for whereas the whole collection is bound to- 
gether by certain marks of vocabulary, style, and thought, 
15-18 have characteristics of their own not shared by the 
anaphora, while no part of the collection shows special 
affinities with the current works of Serapion. But his 
name is at least a symbol of probable date and provenance : 
the theology, which is orthodox so far as it goes, but 

conservative,” and perhaps glancing at Arianism, shows 
no sign that the Macedonian question has arisen; the 
doxologies, of a type abandoned by the orthodox, and 
by c. 370 treated by St Didymus Al. as heretical; the 
apparent presupposition that the population is mainly 
pagan ( 1 , 20 ) ; the exclusive appropriation of the mass to 
Sunday (19 ; cp. Ath. ajt?. c. Ar, 11), whereas the liturgical 
observance of Saturday prevailed in Egypt by c. 380 ; the 
terms in which monasticism is referred to — ^together point 
to c. 350 : the occurrence of official interpreters (25) points 
to a bilingual Church, i,e., Syria or Egypt; and certain 
theological phrases (dy ^ 17705 , hnhruilcL^ |x 6 n] KaOoXiK^ 
iKKXga'ta) characteristic of the old Egyptian creed, and 
I the liturgical characteristics, indicate Egypt ; while the 
petition for rains (23), withemt reference to the Nile-rising, 
points to the Delta as distinguished from Upper Egypt. 
The book is important, therefore, as the earliest liturgical 
collection on so large a scale, and as belonging to Egypt, 
where evidence for 4th-century ritual is scanty as com- 
pared with Syria. 

The rites form a link between those of the Egyptian 
Ghwrch Order (a 3rd- pr early 4th-century development of 
. the Hippolytean Canons, which are perhaps Egyptian of 
c. 260) and later Egyptian rites — marking the stage of 
development reached in Egypt by c. 350, while eithibiting 
characteristics of their own. L TOie Mass has the Egyp- 
tian notes — a prayer before the lections, elsewhere unknown 
in ^e East; an exceptionally weighty body of inter- 
cessions after the catechumens’ dismissal, followed by a J 


penitential act, probably identical with the i^opjoXoyrfcrLs 
of Can. Rippol. 2, which disappeared in later rites; a 
setting of the Sanctus found in several Egyptian anaphoras ; 
the close connexion of the commemorations of the offerers 
and of the dead; and the form of the conclusion of the 
anaphora. The structure of the communion — with a prayer 
before and prayers of thanksgiving and blessing after — 
shows that Egypt had already developed the common type, 
otherwise first evidenced in Syria, c. 375 (Ajo. Const, viii. 
13). Among the special characteristics of Serapion-are the 
simplicity of the Sanctus, and of the Institution, which 
lacks the dramatic additions already found in Ap, Const.; 
the interpolation of a passage containing a quotation from 
Didach^ 9 between the institutions of the bread and of 
the chalice ; the form of the dvdjjLvrjarLs ; and the invoca- 
tion of the Word, not of the Holy Ghost, to effect con- 
secration. That the Lord’s Prayer before communion is 
not referred to may be only because it is a fixed formula 
belonging to the structure of the rite. II The Order of 
Baptism has a form for the consecration of the water, 
and a preliminary prayer for the candidates, perhaps 
alluding to their exorcism; a prayer for steadfastness 
following the renunciation and the confession of faith; 
the form of anointing with oil; appropriate prayers 
preceding and following the act of baptism; and the 
prayer of confirmation with imposition of the hand, 
chrism, and crossing. All this corresponds to and fills up 
the outline of the Church Order and allusions in 4th- 
century writers, and is in line with later Egyptian rites. 
III. Forms of Ordination are provided only for deacons, 
presbyters, and bishops, the orders of divine institution 
(12). They are concise, but of the normal type. That 
for deacons (12) commemorates St Stephen, invokes the 
Holy Ghost, and prays for the gifts qualifying for the 
diaconate. That for presb 3 ^ers (13) recalls the Mosaic 
LXX, invokes the Holy Ghost, and asks for the gifts 
qualifying for administration, teaching, and the ministry 
of reconciliation. That for bishops (14) appeals to the 
mission of our Lord, the election of the apostles, and the 
apostolic succession, and asks for the “Divine Spirit” 
conferred on prophets and patriarchs, that the subject 
may “ feed the flock ” “ unblameably and without offence 
continue in” his office. The minor orders, interpreters, 
readers, and subdeacons (25) are evidently, as elsewhere 
in the middle of the 4th century, appointed without 
sacramental ordination. IV. The use of exorcised or 
blessed oil, water, and bread is fully illustrated by the 
lives of the fathers of the desert (cp. the Gnostic use, 
Clem. Al. Excerpta 82). Serapion has a form of bene- 
diction of oil and water (5) offered in the mass (like Can, 
Hippol, and Ch Ord, for oil), probably for the use of 
individual offerers. A longer form for all three matters (1 7) 
perhaps has in view the general needs of the Church in 
the visitation of the sick. The occurrence in both prayers 
of “the Name” and the commemoration of the Passion, 
Resurrection, &c., corresponds with early allusions, in 
Origen and elsewhere, to the usual form of exorcism. 
V. For burial of the dead Serapion gives a prayer for the 
departed and the survivors (18). But the funeral proces- 
sion is alluded to {iKKOfiL^ojjieyov), and in the mass (1) the 
particular commemoration of departed persons is provided 
for. Hence we have the elements of the 4th-century 
funeral, as we know it in Egypt and elsewhere : a pre- 
liminary office (of readings and psalms) to which the 
prayer belongs, the procession (with psalmody) to the 
cemetery, the burial, and the mass pro domitione. 

Atjthoeitibs.— Dmitbtjewskij in Trudy (Journal of the Eocl. 
Acad, of Kiev), 1894, No. 2 ; separately, Kiev, 1894 : reviewed by 
-A. Pavlov, XpwiKb. i. 207-213 ; cp. Eyzemt. ZeUsehr. iv. 

1 (1895), p. 193.— G. WoBBEBMiN in, Hamack-Gebhardt, Texts u. 
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UrOerffiich., new series, ii. 3 h (1899).— P. Deews. “ Ueber Wobber- 
mius Altchiistliche litui'gisclie Stiicke aus d. Kirche Aegyptens’* 
in 2eitscfir,f. Kirchen-Geschixihtei xx. 4 (Oct. 1899, Jan. 1900). — 
F. E. Brightman. “ Tbe Sacramentary of Serapion of Tbmuis ” in 
JowmaZ of Theological Sf/udies, i. and ii. (Oct. 1899, Jan. 1900). 
— J. IVoEDSwaRTH. Bishop SarapioiT^s Brayer-B(Xik, London, 
1899. — p. Batiffol in Bvlletin de Lit. eccles. Toulouse, 1899, p. 
69s(iq. (f. E. be.) 

Sacramento, a city of California, TJ.S.A., capital 
of the state and of Sacramento county, on the river Sacra- 
mento, a.t the mouth of the river American, on the eastern 
side of Sacramento valley, at an altitude of 30 feet. It 
has a level site and its street plan is regular, with broad 
streets, few of which are paved. The north and south 
streets are numbered, the east and west designated by 
letters. Its water-supply is derived from the river. Be- 
sides the state Capitol, the notable buildings are the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, agricultural haU, the court 
house, the city haU, and the Croker art gallery. The 
city is practically at the head of navigation on the river, 
and has daily steamer connexion with San Francisco. It 
is on the direct line east of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
the starting-point of the line to Portland, Oregon, and 
the terminus of several smaller branches, all of which give 
it a large trade. In 1900 it contained 279 manufacturing 
estabhriiments, with a total invested capital of $7,492,313 ; 
they employed 4393 hands, and the product was valued 
at $11,785,621. The principal product was flour, with 
a value of $1,128,536. In 1898 the assessed valuation of 
real and personal property was $15,654,625 ; the net debt 
of the city was but $164,000; and the rate of taxation 
was $35*40 per $1000. Population (1890), 26,386; 
(1900), 29,282, of whom 6723 were foreign -bom and 
1806 were coloured (negroes, Chinese, &c.). 

Sa.<IO| an island belonging to Japan, lying 32 miles 
westward of Niigata, on 38" N. and a little to the east 
-of 138“ E. It has a circumference of 130 miles, an 
area of 336 square miles, and a population of 112,738. 
The port is Ebisu-minato, on the west coast; and at a 
distance of 16^ miles, near the east coast, is the town of 
AJkawa, having in its vicinity gold and silver mines, for 
which Sado is famous, and which have been worked from 
very early times. The loftiest peak is that of Kimpoku- 
san (3815 feet), to the north of Aikawa. 

SadOWai (Czech, Sddovd), a village in north-east 
Bohemia, Austria, near Koniggratz. Sadowa, with the 
small adjoining wood, was one of the principal and most 
hotly-contested Prussian positions in the decisive battle 
of 3rd July 1866, which is still frequently spoken 
of as the battle of Sadowa. In 1890 it had 205, and 
in 1900 183 Czech inhabitants, chiefly engaged in agri- 
culture, sugar-refining, and brewing. 

Safes and Vaults ■—From the earliest times 
strong receptacles for valuables have been constructed, and 
as the ingenuity of robbers successively overcame them, 
improvements have followed. As the name indicates, the 
earliest vaults were of masonry; the thickness of the 
walls was relied upon for security, and the entrance was 
closed by a heavy wooden door, secured by some form of 
lock. In the ancient days the bolts were of wood, and 
the locking mechanism of the Egyptian pin type. Later 
the doors were made of metal, and the iron bolts were 
often secured by padlocks, the lock protection probably 
being quite as strong as the door it fastened. The modern 
safe is doubtless an evolution from the old strong box, and 
to-day many so-called burglar-proof safes are nothing more 
than iron chests secured by key locks, and offering no 
defence whatever against the attacks of burglars. At the 
present time safes are divided into two distinct classes : 
fire-proof safes and burgl.ar-proof safes, .although, occasipn- 


ally the two constructions are combined. In each case 
the term is of relative meaning, no safe being either fire- or 
burglar-proof if unlimited time be given. What is aimed 
at is to provide protection which shall be efficient during 
the duration of any probable conflagration, and to prevent 
forcible entry within the hmited period in which the safe 
is left unguarded. 

The usual method of fire-proofing a safe is to make the 
walls of sujQficient thickness to contain a filling of some 
material which shall be at the same time a good 
non-conductor of heat and also contain a large 
proportion of combined water. Such fillings 
are found in plaster of Paris, alum, &c. The chests 
themselves, being made of sheet iron or steel, offer some 
resistance to ordinary tools, but may readily be penetrated 
by drills or cold chisels used by experienced hands ; but 
when properly fitted, such safes will resist the action of 
the temperatures to which they are exposed in ordinary 
conflagrations, and wiU effectively protect books, papers, 
and valuables against fire. Such safes are often fitted 
with dial locks, the construction of which will be referred 
to later. Burglar-proof safes are ordinarily not intended 
to resist fire, but are supposed to be placed either in 
fire-proof buildings or in masonry vaults where they will 
be sufficiently protected against heat in case of fire, to 
prevent danger of injury to the contents from this cause. 
Since the attacks of burglars may be upon the body of the 
safe, upon the door, or upon the locking mechanism, these 
all require consideration. 

The most acceptable construction for the body of a 
burglar-proof safe is generally conceded to be that of 
laminated plates, the walls being built up of 
layers of steel of different thicknesses, riveted Burglar^* 
through adjacent plates — none of the rivets 
passing through the whole series of plates, but 
being offset, so that drilling through a rivet would termin- 
ate after the thickness of two plates had been pierced. 
The plates are made of different thicknesses, and are 
usually alternately hard and soft, the outer jdate being 
heavier than the others, and very hard. The change from 
hard to soft, or vice versd, is almost certain to break any 
drill which may be employed, and thus greatly prolongs 
the tune required for penetration. The latest improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steel have been utilized in 
providing material for this work, both chrome steel and 
manganese steel having been employed for the hard plates, 
the latter material with especial success. 

The door of a safe may be attacked in various ways. 
Drilling is resisted by the use of a similar construction to- 
that used for the walls of the safe. The door itself is- 
accurately fitted to its seat by a series of offset bearings, 
in order to prevent the introduction of wedges ; and Ae 
bolts shoot in all four directions, in order to hold the 
door in place independently of the hinges, which are only 
used to carry the open door. In order to prevent the use 
of liquid explosives, as described below, one or more tongue- 
and-groove joints are provided, an elastic packing being 
fitted in the grooves, and the door forced up to its seat by 
a powerful cam or lever device. The hinge in such con- 
struction is of the so-called “crane” type, enabling the 
door to be brought round squarely in front of its seat and 
pushed directly up to its bearings. In many modem safes 
the door is round instead of being rectangular; this form 
enables it to be ground to a bearing very effectively after 
hardening. When a door is thus made and fitted, it is 
found that the joint offers no loss resistance to attack than 
the walls of the safa The bolts by which the door is 
secured ^e usually thrown by a special handle attached 
to a spindle passing through the door, the bolt-work 
being locked in position by a separate locking mechanism^ 
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controlled by one or more combination dial locks -with 
separate spindles. These spindles must be very closely 
fitted and packed, otherwise they become points of weak- 
ness, at which liquid explosives may be admitted. If it is 
intended to prevent this weakness of a perforated door, an 
automatic bolt-work is employed, the bolts being thrown 
by springs upon the closing of the door, and retracted by 
another set of springs after the lapse of a determinate 
period of time controlled by a time lock. 

Modern vault construction is practically burglar-proof 
safe-work on a far larger scale. The walls are best made 
of laminated steel plates, alternately hard and soft, fitted 
and riveted in the most solid manner, and of such thickness 
that the time required for drilling materially exceeds, even 
in the most favourable circumstances, the time avail- 
able for attack. There are usually two doors, a heavy 
outer door, carrying the main locking mechanism, and 
ranging from 8 to 11 inches in thickness; and an inner 
door, with dial locks, adapted for quick and secure closing 
in case of sudden alarm. The interior of such vaults is 
fitted with tiers of drawers and boxes ; the partitions being 
of sheet steel, and each drawer having its own lock. These 
compartments are of various sizes, and may either be used 
solely for the purposes of the institution owning the vault, 
or, more frequently, may be rented for safe-deposit purposes 
to customers. The compartments are generally furnished 
with key locks, the usual form having two keyholes and 
requiring the use of two keys, one of which is in the 
possession of the renter and the other in the hands of 
the vault attendant. The combination operated by the 
attendant’s key is identical in all the locks, and this key 
must be turned before the renter’s key can be operated ; 
this arrangement requires the identification of the renter 
by the attendant, but at the same time gives the latter 
no access to the compartment. 

The main points of difference in various vaults lie in 
the mephanism by which the door is secured. While 
reference must be made to Lord Grimthorpe’s article on 
Lock {Erwy, Brit, voL xiv.), for the state of the art 
down to the date at which he wrote, some later features 
may here be added. Key locks are now only suitable for 
use on inner compartments of safes or vaidts, the most 
secure of this type being the improved forms of Yale lock. 
The main improvement consists in the deep corrugation of 
the keyway, forming what is termed the “paracentric” 
construction, an arrangement which effectively prevents 
the vertical motion of any picking tool which might be 
inserted with the intention of lifting the pins and picking 
the lock by the so-called “ tentative ” method. Dial locks. 
Dial locks. sometimes termed, combination 

■ locks, are generally employed for fire-proof safes ; 
and when carefully constructed with packed spindles and 
balanced fence, are also suitable for burglar-proof work. 
The dial lock is fitted with two, three, or four circular 
discs or tumblers on one spindle, each tumbler having a 
gating or square notch at one point in its periphery. 
When all the gatings coincide with each other and are at 
the proper point with regard to the “ fence ” or releasing 
member of the locking mechanism, the bolts may be 
thro-vm back. As each tumbler is free upon the spindle, 
and is turned only by a projection upon the adjacent 
tumbler, the correct unlocking position can only be given 
to all the tumblers by the proper rotations of the knob 
upon the dial outside the safe. The numbers on the dial 
indicat 3 the positions of the tumblers within to the person 
familiar with the combination to which the lock has been 
set; to aU others it is a “puzzle” with such a vast 
number of permutations as to render the method of 
“trial and error” out of the question. Taking a lock 
with 100 divisions, the number of changes with one 
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tumbler would be 100 ; with two tumblers, 100^ = 10,000 ; 
with three tumblers, 100^ = 1,000,000; and with four 
tumblers, 100^=100,000,000. Additional security is 
obtained by the use of two independent dial locks, each 
operating the same bolt mechanism. This arrangement 
may be employed in various ways, the most usual being 
with two locks set to the same combination, either 
lock releasing the bolt-work, or with two locks set to 
different combinations, and both requiring to be correctly 
set before the bolts can be thrown, the secrets of the 
combinations being in the possession of two different 
persons. This latter method is intended to prevent the 
dishonest access to the vault by either custodian, the 
presence of both being required. 

A number of years ago there occurred in the United 
States many masked burglaries. The thieves entered the 
residence of the cashier or other custodian at 
night, and under threat of death or torture 
compelled him to go with them to the vault and unlock 
the combination of the vault. They then looted the 
place at their leisure, and left the custodian bound. The 
result of this form of attack was the introduction of the 
time lock. The original form of the time lock was merely 
that of a simple clock movement, similar in mechanism to 
that of an ordinary alarm clock, except that instead of 
releasing an alarm at a predetermined time, an obstruction 
was introduced to the movement of the bolt-work which 
effectually prevented the retraction of the bolts, even when 
the combination lock was correctly set. At the proper 
time the clockwork lifted the obstruction, and the bolts 
could be withdrawn. It will be seen that this addition 
did not change the security given by the combination 
lock, but added to it the mechanical limitation of operation 
to certain hours, and made it impossible for compulsion to 
be employed at other times. The time lock in this form 
practically put an end to masked burglaries, but introduced 
a new difficulty, namely, the “ lock-out,” Any failure of 
the time lock to perform its work rendered it impossible 
for the proper persons to operate the lock ; and at first it 
was feared that this defect might be a serious objection. 
The next improvement was the introduction of the double 
time lock, in which there were two independent move- 
ments, either of which operated the mechanism ; and this 
was followed by the triple and the quadruple time locks, 
this reduplication of movements giving practically com- 
plete immunity from danger of lock-out from stoppage 
of the clockwork. 

With the perfection of modern high explosives a new 
form of attack was developed. It was found that nitro- 
glycerine could be so diluted as to become so 
exceedingly limpid that it could readily penetrate 
joints hi^erto supposed to be liquid-tight. Thus 
if a gutter of clay be formed along the top joint of a safe 
or vault door and filled with the liquid, in a short time it 
will be found to have passed in through the crack. In 
like manner a cup of clay, formed round the knob of a 
dial lock, or about the T-handle by which the bolts were 
operated, could be filled with the liquid explosive, which 
in a few minutes would penetrate through the space about 
the spindle, no matter how carefully fitted. The con- 
cussion of an exploding primer, attached to the outside of 
the door, would then explode the charge within and blow 
the door off. Although this form of attack has been 
provided against by packing the door joints and spindles, 
to prevent the access of liquid explosives, a more effective 
defence is that of employing automatic bolt mechanism, 
which requires the use of no holes whatever through the * 
door. In automatic bolt devices powerful spring mechan- 
ism is employed to shoot and retract the bolts, there being 
two sets of springs, one to lock the door and the other to 
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nnInp.V it. These springs require to be compressed by 
hand, a powerful lever mechanism being used, and each 
set is caught when compressed, and held by a suitable 
trigger. The trigger of the locking springs is released 
when the door is tightly closed, and the bolts are shot. 
When the predetermined time has elapsed, the unlocking 
springs are released by the time lock, and the bolts are 
retracted and the door may be pulled open. It will be 
seen that this mechanism introduces anew the danger of 
lock-outs by reason of its possible failure to act, and the 
difiSculty has been met in ihe same manner as in the time 
lock, i.e., by the duplication of the parts. 

The direction in which modern bank locks and locking 
appliances have advanced may be described generally as 
inaccessibility from the exterior of the door. The difficulty 
with all key locks, however complicated, was that they 
were accessible through the keyhole, so that explosives 
could be introduced; and also that the loss of the key 
itself, or its illicit possession, would enable any one readily 
to open the lock. In the first forms of combination locks 
the construction was such that by the manipulation of the 
dial a skilful operator could form an accurate 
de^es, judgment of the positions of the tumblers, and 
was thus enabled to pick the locks. Modern 
combination locks are so constructed that by means of 
independent bearings, which are operated through the 
revolution of the spindle, and by use of a balanced fence 
arbour (that is, the connecting piece between the spindle 
and the tumblers), it is impossible for any one manipulating 
the spindle or the dial to form any idea of the position of 
the tumblers on the inside, because the moment the spindle is 
revolved, the fence arbour is lifted away from the tumblers, 
and there is no possibility of feeling their motion. The 
only way, therefore, of opening the modern combination 
lock is by knowledge of the combination, or by forcing 
the one who has the combination to open the lock, either 
by torture or by threats of death. 

The next step was to add to the combination lock a 
time lock which had no connexion with the exterior of the 
door, and which, when set to remain locked for a certain 
period, could not be opened by any one. This was followed 
by the attack by liquid explosives, as discussed above, 
and the new attack was opposed by the new defence of 
the automatic bolt-throwing devices. The modern time 
lock is protected against unlocking by jarring, whether 
from explosives or otherwise, by having all its time-move- 
ments and locking mechanism mounted upon a movement 
block, which is cushioned on springs at its back and 
front, so that all the operative mechanism is, as it were, 
floating. The mechanism is operated generally by three, 
sometimes by four, time-movements, each of which is 
entirely independent and fully able of itself to operate 
the mechanism, even if all the other movements should 
stop. * Automatic bolt-operating devices are so designed 
that the effect of jarring will simply be to lock the lock- 
ing levers tighter. The unlocking mechanism of the best 
of these is double, so that in case of any accident to 
part of the mechanism, the reserve mechanism will operate 
the bolt. ^ 

In all the advances which have been made in burglar- 
proof protection, it will be observed that the burglars are 
the experts, and as soon as they succeed in penetrating a 
defence, a new and stronger one is devised. Plans have 
been suggested by which the locks may be operated 
electrically from a distance, but that simply removes the 
point of attack to a new place, and does not constitute 
ajiy greater protection. At the present time the exist- 
ing defences, as described above, have held good, and 
the best modern devices have not yet been successfully 
attacked. (h. h. s'^.) 
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Sa.ffi| or Asfi, a seaport on the west coast of Morocco, 
106 miles west -north -west of Morocco. Although the 
principal wool and grain port of central Morocco, it is 
sadly hampered by bad landing in certain weathers. There 
are several important European business houses, a Scottish 
mission, and the usual consular officials. Exports : 1896 
£92,716; 1900, £143,438. Imports: 1896, £81,730- 
1900, £83,073. Shipping: 1896, 68,286 tons; 1900, 
84,682 tons. Population, about 15,000. 

Sa.fFron Wa.lden, a municipal borough, market 
town, and railway station in the Sa&ron Walden parlia- 
mentary division of Essex, England, 24 miles north-north- 
west of Chelmsford. A British and Foreign School 
Society’s training college for mistresses has been opened, 
and the library of the literary institution reconstructed. 
Area, 7502 acres. Population (1891), 6104: (1901), 
5896. 

SSiK'Sli ngfi a division and district in Upper Burma, 
lying to the south and west of Mandalay. The Sagaing 
division includes the districts of Upper and Lower 
Chindwin, Shwebo, and Sagaing, and covers au area of 
30,039 square miles, with a population of 821,769 in 
1891, and 999,168 in 1901, of whom 463,966 were 
males and 535,202 females. In 1898-99 it had 3666 
villages, paying a revenue of Ils.20,8C,158. The Sagaing 
district has an area of 1862 square miles ; poi^ulation 
(1891), 246,141, living in 593 villages and i>aying 
Es.6,80,827 in 1898-99. In 1901 the poimlation was 
282,691, of whom 132,028 were males and 1^50,663 
females. The inhabitants are almost wholly Buddliists 
and Jains. Except for a ridgo of hills along the Irra- 
waddy the greater part of the district is flat. Paddy 
is the chief crop. The total acreage is 1,191,469. Of 
this, 266,754 acres were cultivated in 1898-9!), 253,088 
acres were current fallow, 49,562 acres were available for 
cultivation, and 622,065 acres wore not cultiva])lc. The 
total rainfall in 1898-99 was 31 '37 inches, taken at 
Sagaing. In the hot weather the luaxiiuuiu shade tem- 
perature rises to a little over 100“ F. The*, lowest readings 
in the cold weather average about 56“ F. Sagaing, the 
headquarters town, ojjposito Ava, a few miles l>clow Man- 
dalay, had a population in 1891 of 9934. The lulls above 
are studded with pagodas, and the town itself is well 
shaded by large tamarind trees. It was formerly a capital 
of Burma. It is connected by railway with Myitkyina. 
A steam ferry connects with the Rangoon-Manclalay line, 
and the steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
call daily. 

Sasraneftl. See ERimsA. 

Shasta, Praxedes Mateo (1827 ), 

Spanish statesman, was bom on 21st July 1827, at 
Torrecilla de Camoros, in the province of Ikigrofio. He 
began life as an engineer, and froxxi his college days he 
displayed ve^ advanced Liberal inclinations, Ho entered 
the Cortes in 1854 as a Progressist deputy for Zamora, 
After the coup ePtftat of O’JDonnoll in 1866, Sagasta 
had to go into exile in Franco, and promptly returned, 
to become the manager of the Progressist pai>er La Ileria, 
and to sit in the Cortes from 1869 to 1863, He seconded 
the Progressist and revolutionary campaign of Prim and 
the Progressists gainst the throne of Queen Isabella^ 
conspiring and going into exile with them. He returned, 
vid Gibraltar, with Prim, Serrano, and otlicrs, to take 
part in the rising at Cadiz, which culminated in the 
revolution of September 1868, that made Sngasta in 
succession a minister several times under Serrano and 
then under King Amadeo of Savoy, 18G8-1B72. Saganta 
ultimately headed tlie most Conservative groups of the 
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revolutionary politicians against Eniz Zorrilla and the 
Kadicals, and against the Federal Eepublic in 1873. He 
took office under Marshal Serrano during 1874, after the 
pr<mu7iciamiento of General Pavia had done away with 
the Cortes and the Federal Eepublic. He vainly at- 
tempted to crush the Carlists in 1874, and to check the 
Alphonsist military conspiracy that overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Marshal Serrano at the end of December 1874. 
Barely eight months after the restoration of the Bourbons 
in the autumn of 1875, Sagasta accepted the new state 
of things, and organized the Liberal dynastic party that 
confronted Canovas and the Conservatives for five years in 
the Cortes, until the Liberal leader used the influence 
of his military allies, Jovellar, Campos, and others, to 
induce the Tring to ask him to form a Cabinet in 1881. 
The Liberals only retained the confidence of the king by 
postponing the realization of almost all their democratic 
and reforming programme, and limiting their efforts to 
financial reorganization and treaties of commerce. A mili- 
tary and republican rising hastened Sagasta’s fall, and 
he was not readmitted into the councils of Alphonso XII. 
On the death of that king in 1885, Sagasta became 
premier under the regency of Queen Christina, and re- 
mained in office until 1890, long enough to carry out all 
his reform programme, including universal suffrage. A 
coalition of generals and Conservatives turned Sagasta 
out in July 1890, and he only returned to the councils of 
the regency in December 1893, when the Conservative 
party split into two groups under Canovas and Silvela. 
In his tenure of office from 1892 to March 1895 Sagasta 
did not do much, and he had to cope with many difficulties, 
including a serious conflict with Morocco, in which he 
averted a war and secured a heavy indemnity for the 
aggression of the Eiff tribes on Melilla. He was stiU 
in office when the final rising of the Cubans began in 
February 1895, and he had to resign in March of the 
same year because he could not find generals or superior 
officers in the army willing to help him to put down the 
turbulent and disgraceful demonstrations of the subalterns 
of Madrid garrison against newspapers which had given 
offence to the military. Sagasta kept quiet until nearly 
the end of the struggle with the colonies, when the queen- 
regent had to dismiss the Conservative party, much 
shorn of its prestige by the failure of its efforts to pacify 
the colonies, and by the death of its chief, Canovas del 
CastiUo. Sagasta gallantly undertook the hopeless task 
of conciliating both the Cubans and the United States 
by a tardy offer of colonial home rule, the recall of 
General Weyler, and other concessions that did not avert 
either the disastrous war with the United States or the 
loss of Cuba, Porto Eico, and the Philippine Islands. The 
Liberal party and Sagasta paid the penalty of their lack 
of success, and directly the Cortes met after the peace 
treaty of 13th December 1898 with the United States, 
they met with a parliamentary defeat in the Senate that 
sent them into the cold shade of opposition. Sagasta did 
not obstruct too much the Conservative Cabinet that 
undertook to reorganize Spain after the loss of her 
colonies. He ever pursued his policy of playing iilto the 
hands of the sovereign whilst keeping up the appearances 
of a Liberal, almost democratic, leader, skilful in debate, 
a trimmer pwr excellence^ and abler in opposition than 
in office. 

Sa.g'dStyr, an island of Eussian Siberia, at the 
mouth of the Lena, situated in 73® 22' 48" N. and 
126® 35' E. It was during the years 1882-83 the seat of 
an International polar station. The average temperature 
throughout the year, from two years' observations, appears 
to be 1“ F. 
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Sa.g'ina.W, a city of Michigan, U.S.A, capital of 
Saginaw county, on both banks of the Saginaw river, 
at an altitude of 589 feet. The city has a level site, a 
regular street plan, is divided into fifteen wards, has good 
water-supply and sewerage systems, and is well paved, 
mainly with wood. The river is navigable for large 
vessels from Lake Huron to this point, making it prac- 
tically a lake port and giving it a share of the lake com- 
merce. It has four railways, the Grand Trunk, the Pere 
Marquette, the Michigan Central, and the Saginaw, 
Tuscola and Huron, which afford ample means for inland 
trade, Saginaw is situated in a farming, lumber, and salt 
re^on, and its manufactures are related to these indus- 
tries. In 1900 it had 480 manufacturing establishments, 
with a total capital of $7,558,806. They employed 
4866 hands, and the product was valued at $10,034,499. 
The most important of these products was lumber, the 
value of which was $2,647,461. The product of foundries 
and machine shops was valued at $1,256,183. Flour was 
manufactured to the value of $412,962. The assessed 
valuation of real and personal property was, in 1900, 
$18,998,090; the net debt of the city was $1,314,326; 
and the tax rate $19.80 in the east district and $21.96 
in the west district per $1000. The city was formed on 
1st April 1890 by the consolidation of the former city of 
Saginaw with East Saginaw. Population (1890), 46,322 ; 
(1900), 42,345, of whom 11,435 were foreign-born and 
348 negroes. 

Sa.hSir£^ the great desert of northern Africa, with an 
area, according to Dr Bludau's calculation of the areas of 
African river basins, of 3,459,500 square miles, which is 
made up as follows : — 

Drainage or slope to Atlantic . 131,000 square miles. 

„ Mediterranean 502,000 

„ inland .... 2,602,500 „ 

Slope to Niger basin . . . 224,000 „ 

Total .... 3,459,600 „ 

This includes Tripoli and Fezzan, which practically belong 
to the desert zone, but does not include arid portions of 
the basins of the Nile and Niger, in which the drainage is 
at most intermittent, and whicffi might with reason be 
included in the Sahara. The area would thus be brought 
up to at least 3 J million square miles. 

Although some additions to our knowledge of the Sahara 
by exploration were made within the last dozen years of the 
19th century, the most valuable results have been obtained 
by the study of material already available, which has thrown 
considerable light on the physibal history of the region.^ 
An admirable investigation of this, and summary of our 
knowledge of Saharan geography in all its aspects, was 
published in 1893 by M. Henri Schirmer, whose conclu- 
sions may be briefly summarized here. M. Schirmer con- 
tests the idea that the desert nature of the Sahara has 
been acquired within comparatively modern times, showing 
that it is due to forces which have been at work for ages 
in the region in question, although, as in all deserts, the 
dryness is probably progressively increasing. The primary 
cause is to be sought in the existing distribution of land 
and sea, the great land mass of North Africa causing an 
outflow of air in aU directions (and consequent absence of 
rain) in winter, and an indraught in summer, when the 
surface is intensely heated and the relative humidity of 
the atmosphere becomes so small that condensation is aU 

^ M. de Lappareut has called attention to a marine fossil of Cretaceous 
age brought home by Monteil from the central Sahara, as indicating 
that in Cretaceous times that region was covered by the sea, and so 
modifying current views as to its geological history (see La Giogr.^ 
1901). 
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but impossible. To this must be added that the vicinity 
of the comparatively cool Mediterranean in the north 
accentuates the force of the winds from that direction, 
which, blowing as they do towards a lower latitude, are 
in their very nature dry winds. The influence of moun- 
tain ranges, such as the Atlas, round the border of the 
desert, is but a subordinate cause of the latter s 

dryness, which would probably be little dimi nished did 
the Atlas not exist. This dryness reacts again on the 
temperature conditions of the Sahara, accentuating both 
the daily and annual variation. The intense heat of the 
days is compensated by the cold of the nights, so that the 
mean annual temperature is not excessive. The difference 
between the mean temperature of the hottest and coldest 
month has been found to be as high as 45“ F., and the 
extreme range at least 90“ F., maxima of 112“ and over 
having been frequently observed. As a result of the 
extreme dryness of the air, evaporation is excessive, and, 
being greater than the precipitation, involves a progressive 
desiccation of the Sahara, This being the case, it is plain 
that any attempt to improve the climatic conditions of the 
Sahara as a whole, which some have considered possible, can 
hardly meet with real success. Much may, however, be done 
to modify local conditions, and fairly satisfactory results 
have been obtained within recent years, in the direction of 
fixing the dunes and covering them with a growth of vege- 
tation. Experiments carried out at Ain Sefra, on the 
northern border of the desert, have shown that by protect- 
ing the sand from the action of the wind by a litter of alfa 
grass, time is given for the establishment of suitable trees, 
which include the tamarisk, acacia, eucalyptus, prickly pear, 
peach, and aspen poplar, the last-named having proved 
the most capable of all of resisting the desert conditions. 
.Such planting operations can only be carried out in favour- 
able localities, such as valleys in which a certain amount 
of water is available. Wide areas like the arid stony 
plateaux (Hammada) must be abandoned as hopeless, so 
that a change for the better in the general atmospheric 
conditions of the Sahara is certainly not to be looked for. 

Our knowledge of the history and mutual relations of 
the races who inhabit the Sah^a is still very imperfect, 
but the facts have been well summarized by M. Schirmer. 
The attempts made by many explorers and writers to trace 
in certain of the existing inhabitants the remnants of an 
aboriginal race of negro affinities, which inhabited the 
Sahara before the arrival of the Berbers and Arabs, is, he 
shows, not justified by the facts at our disposal That 
negro influence is to be seen in various parts is undeniable, 
but it can be shown to date from a much more recent 
period than has been supposed. The connexion between 
many of the place-names in Fezzan and the language 
of Bomu is attributable, 6.^., to the northward extension 
of the influence of the Bornu-Kanem empire between the 
11th and 14th centuries of our era. The allusions by 
classical writers to .Ethiopians as inhabitants of the 
Sahara prove little, in view of the very vague and general 
meaning attached to the word by many ancient authorities. 
The physical characters, and especially the dark colour, of 
many of the Saharan populations is apparently a stronger 
argument, but even this is capable of another explanation. 
Caravans of negro slaves have from time immemorial 
passed northwards along the main desert routes, and 
it is just in the oases on these that the dark element 
in the population is chiefly found. It may therefore be 
attributed to the intermarriage of the original lighter 
inhabitants of the oases with such slaves. The Tebu or 
Teda, once thought to be almost pure negro, who inhabit 
the east-central portion of the desert, proved, when 
examined by Nachtigal in Tibesti, where they are found 
in greatest purity, to be a superior race with well-formed 
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features and figures, of a light or dark bronze rather than 
black. Their language is related to that of the Kanur in 
Bornu, but it appears that these have derived theirs from 
the Tebu, not ^e Tebu from the Kanur. Physically, the 
Tebu appear to resemble somewhat the Tuareg, their 
western neighbours, but their true affinities have so far 
remained unsolved. 

The chief centres of population in the Sahara are, firstly, the 
oases, which occupy positions where the underground water makes 
its way to the surface or is i*eadily reached by boring ; and, secondly, 
certain mountainous districts where the atmospheric moisture is 
condensed, and a moderate rainfall is the result. Except in the 
south of Algeria, where cultivation has been extended by means 
of artesian wells, the condition of the Sahara oases is far from 
prosperous. A feeling of insecurity has been engendered by the 
marauding habits of the nomad tribes ; cultivation has become 
more restricted ; and the decline of the caravan trade has brought 
ruin to certain centres, such as Murzuk. The most important are 
the oases of the Tuat region, especially Insalah ; those of Rhat and 
Ghadames, on the route from Tripoli to 2!inder ; and of Kufra, in 
eastern Sahara. The various confederations of tlio Tuareg, in 
central Sahara, are gi*ouped round hilly districts, which serve 
theha as refuges from their enemies. The most important are the 
Awellimiden, on the left bank of the Middle Niger ; and the Kel-Ui, 
grouped around the mountainous districts of Air or Azben ; the 
two northern confederations, those of the Ahaggar and Azjer, being 
less powerful. The chief centre of the former seems to he the 
mountainous district of Aderar or Adghag (not to bo confounded 
with Adrar in western Sahara), which lies north of the Middle Niger, 
hut has not yet been visited by any European. Much iufoniia- 
tion respecting the present state of the confederation was, however, 
obtained during the voyage down the Niger, in 1S96, of Lieutenant 
Hourst, who was much struck with its powerful organization under 
the chief Madidu. The Kel-Ui of Air have not maintained the 

e of their race to the same extent as other divisions of the 
showing some signs of nidxturo with a nogi'oid race, whi<jh 
is still to be found in the country as the result of former relations 
with Hausa and Songhai stocks. The rosidouco of the sultan is 
at Agades, which has some importance as a halting-] dace of 
caravans, though loss than formerly. When visited by M. 
Foureau in 1899, more than half of its area, which is considerable, 
was found to bo occupied by mined houses. Those still intact 
are built of mud, some having an upper storey. A few houses 
of a better style belong to merchants of Tuat or Tripoli, The 
sultan’s residence, however, lias architoetural merit, being a 
massive two-storeyed structure pierced with small windows. The 
mosque, with its minaret in the form of a truncated i»yi*aniid, still 
remains as in Barth’s time. The country reeeivess a fair amount 
of rain during the summer, end the valleys are green and dotted 
over with trees of the mimosa class. Little of the land i.s, 
however, cultivated. 

Other mountainous districts in which a certain amount of rain 
falls regularly, and which contain a population above the jivcrsgc. for 
the Sahara, are Tibesti and Borku, In the east oentro, and Adrar, in 
the west. Tibesti, which, as already stated, is peopled by tlio 
Tebu race, lies on the line of elevation, with a core of crystalline 
and volcanic rocks, which traverses central Sahara from south- 
east to north-west. In the mountain gi'oiip of Tarso it rises to an 
average height of some 7000 foot, the volcanic cone of Tussido 
probably approaching 8000 foot. The slopes arc bare and rocky, 
the summer rains running off quickly by tho beds of watercoursoa 
which traverse the valleys, Tlio ocoui)ation of the inhabitants is 
mainly pastoral. Borku lies to tho south-east, in part on tho 
same line of heights, and is also inhabited by tlio Tabu, but tho 
extent of inhabited country is smollor. Adrar is still imperfectly 
known, the attempts made by travellers to reach it having met 
with little success. In 1900 the oasis of Atar, on the western 
borders of the country, was reached by M. Blaneliet. It has a 
permanent population of 2000, but is described as a wretched 
I spot. Tho other oontros are Shingeti, Wadan, and Ujoffc, Shingeti 
being the chief commercial centre, whence oaravaiis take to St 
Louis gold-dust, ostrich feathers, and dates. A considerable trade 
is also done in salt from the sebkha of Jjil, in the north-west, 
Adrar oocupies^tho most elevated part of a plateau whidi ends 
westwards m a steep escarpment and Mia to the east In a succes- 
sion of steps. 

During the last two decades of the 19th oeutuxy considerable 
changes nave come over the oommoroial and polftioal relations 
of the Saharan populations, oven ajjart firom the attempted 
extension of European influence over that rogion, to which 
reference will shortly be made. The most imiwrtant fact is with- 
out doubt tho great impetus which the Senuasi movement has 
received during that period, csiKicially in fiasteru Saliara. The 
chief centre of this powerful and fimatical sect is now at Kufira, on 
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-the northern border of the Libyan desert, while the old focus 
of Senussisni Jarabub now serves as a kind of university for its 
adherents. One of the naain doctrines of the sect is that of emi< 
Ration from infidel countries, under the influence of which new 
centres are coming into^ prominence and new routes being opened, 
while the quasi-masonic brotherhood of the members facilitates 
intercourse between widely-distant districts. This movement has 
been one out of several causes which have brought into prominence 
the desert routes between "Wadai in the south and Jalo and 
Benghazi in the north, which has to some extent superseded some 
of the older caravan routes across the Sahara. Other causes have 
tended to reduce the importance of these. The long established 
route from Darfur to the Kharjah and Dakhilah oases has fallen 
into entire disuse since the closing of eastern Sudan by the 
Mahdist troubles, though with the cessation of these it may possibly 
Again acquire importance. Again, the route from Kuka in Bomu 
to Tripoli, by Murzuk, which had been for some time sinking in 
importance, has now jjractioally fallen into disuse, largely in 
■consequence of the political troubles in Bornu since its conquest 
by the adventurer Rabah. The next in order towards the west 
of the great trade routes — that leading from Tripoli vidL Ghadames 
and Rhat, to Zinder, Xano, and other great centres of the Hausa 
States — ^has up to the present maintained its importance, but with 
the opening of trade from the side of the Niger may be expected 
in time to decline. This has already been the fate to some extent 
-of the routes across western Sahara to Timbuktu, owing to the 
•opening up of a route from Medina on the Senegal vid, Nioro to 
the Upper Niger, by which European goods now make their way 
to western Sudan. The old route will, however, retain some of 
its importance on account of the salt trade from the Sahara, which 
.still centres at Timbuktu. 

The extension of French influence over central and western 
Sahara, so long a desideratum on the part of that nation, has of 
late years made a decided advance. The work of French pioneers 
to the south of Algeria was recognized in 1890 by the Anglo- 
French agreement, which assigned to France the whole central 
Sahara from Algeria to a line from Say on the Niger to Lake 
■Chad ; and this was soon followed (1892) by Munteil’s great journey 
from Senegal to Lake Chad and across the desert to Tripoli. The 
southern Bmit of the territory was, however, not strictly defined 
until 1898, when a new agreement gave to France a rectangular 
block south of the line mentioned, including the important frontier 
town of Zinder. To the north-east and east the boundary of the 
French sphere was defined, by the supplementary declaration of 
1899, as running south-east, from the mtersection of the Tropic 
•of Cancer with 16° E., until it meets the meridian of 24° E., 
following this south to the frontier of Darfur. French Sahara 
is thus connected with French Sudan in the south-west, and with 
-the Oongo-Shari territories on the south-east. On the west, 
where Spain claimed the Sahara coast between Capes Blanco 
and Bojador, the interior frontier was defined by the Franco- 
Span ish agreement of 1900, being so drawn as to leave to France the 
whole of the country of Adrar, the boundary north of the tropic 
being the 12th meridian east of Greenwich. French authority 
has been established over a small part only of the vast area 
included within the above boundaries. South of Algeria military 
posts have been gradually pushed into the desert, El Golea being 
until 1900 the farthest point which acknowledged French rule. 
The ^eat desideratum was the opening up of a route to the Sudan 
which might in time divert the trade from Tripoli to Algeria, but 
all attempts long proved fruitless, owing to the dangerous 
character of the tribes by which the way was infested. In 1886 
Lieutenant Palat was murdered a little south of Gurara, and in 
1889 the same fate befell Camille Douls in Tidikelt (Tuat) in his 
attempt to reach Timbuktu from the north. In 1890 F. Foureau — 
who in 1883 had undertaken a first journey of exploration south of 
"Wargla — ^reached the Tademayt plateau in 28° N,, and in 1892-93 
came the first of his long series of expeditions undertaken with a 
view of penetrating the country of the Azjer Tuareg, the powerful 
confederacy which lay on the route to Air and Lake Chad, never 
traversed in its entirety by a European. The borders of their 
country were reached in the same year by M. M4ry, and in 1894 
by D’Attanoux, while in 1895-96 M. Foureau did valuable work in 
the Erg region south of Tunis, between Tuggurt and Ghadames. 
But all efforta to obtain a passage were unavailing untU in 1898-99 
this indefatigable traveller, accompanied by an escort of troops 
under Major Lamy, at last attained his object, finally reaching 
Zinder, the important trade centre on the borders of the Sudan, on 
2nd November 1899. 

The important section of M. Foureau's route began at Ain 
El-Hajaj, in about 26 J° N., immediately beyond which the frowning 
massif of Tindesset had to be crossed by a most diflaoult route 
among a chaos of rocks and ravines, the geological formation being 
principally sandstone. After descending the southern escarpment 
of the TassILi,” the expedition crossed a mountainous region named 
Anahef, composed of quartz and granite, through whioli the line 
of partition between the basins of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
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Tvas found to run. Beyond this the route lay across the wide 
plain of quartz gravel, strewn with blocks of granite, known to the 
Tuareg as Tiniri, to the well of In-Azaua, beyond which a march 
of eleven days, with a water-supply at one point only, led to the 
first village of Air, where the Tuareg proved hostile. Agades, the 
capital of Air, was reached by a march through diflS.cult mountains, 
with valleys which gradually opened into a wide plain. From 
Agades to Zinder the route lay, first, through the bare and arid dis- 
trict of Azauak ; next, through the bush-covered Tagama, a district 
abounding in game ; and, lastly, through the cultivated country of 
Dmerghu. Zinder had only once before been reached by way of 
Air— by Barth’s expedition in 1850. It was now occupied by a 
French garrison, established by the expedition from the Niger 
under Lieutenant Joalland, who had thus retrieved the disasters of 
the two previous expeditions by this route, the first under Caze- 
majou, the second under Voulet and Chanoine. M. Foureau*s 
farther route round Lake Chad and south to the Congo does not 
come within the scope of the present article. 

Foureau’s achievement was quickly followed by increased 
political activity of the French in the Sahara south of Algeria, where, 
m addition to the work of explorers already mentioned, surveys had 
been carried by French officers (especially Captains Germain and 
Lapemne in 1898) as far as the important centre of Insalah, the 
position of which had, as a result, been shifted some twenty-five 
miles east of its former position on our maps, being found to lie 
in 2“ 16' E., 20° IT 30" N. Early in 1900 M. Flamand, who had 
been entrimted with a scientific mission to the Tuat oases, came 
into collision with the natives, and Insalah was occupied by the 
military escort which accompanied him. This was quickly 
followed by the occupation of Tuat, and, later, by that of Igli, a 
position of some importance, as securing the communications with 
Tuat and the region to the south. As, however, it lies west of 
the southward continuation of the frontier of Algeria with Morocco, 
its occupation did not pass without protests on the part of the 
Moorish authorities, but these are little likely to stem the tide 
of French expansion in this region. Simultaneously with these 
events, an attempt was made to pave the way for the establishment 
of French influence in western Sahara by the expedition of 
M. Blanchet to Adrar, which had not been visited since the 
middle of the 19th century. It returned in September 1900, only 
artially successful, M. Blanchet and his companions having been 
etained for some time as vii*tual prisoners on the borders of 
Adrar. The leader almost immediately succumbed to fever. 

The hope of an eventual commercial exploitation of the Sahara 
rests mainly on the possible existence of mineral wealth, of which 
nothing is yet known. For the supply of easy communication 
between Algeria and the Sudan the construction of a railway across 
the desert has found many advocates, though others have con- 
sidered the idea impracticable and useless, pointing out that such 
a route could not hope to compete with the shorter and more 
natural outlets from the Sudan to the south and west. Two prin- 
cipal routes have been suggested, the one, recommended especially 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, taking an easterly line from Biskra through 
Wargla to Air (Agades) and Zinder — generally, the route followed 
by Foureau; the other, of which M. Laferrifere is an advocate, 
starting from the terminus of one of the more westerly railways 
already existing— preferably that opened early in 1900 to Jenien- 
bu-Rezg — and reaching Timbuktu mA Igli and the Tuat oases. 
A third suggested route is one from Igli to the Senegal, still 
f^hcr west. Pending the possible adoption of any such scheme, 
it has been suggested that a telegraph line by one of these routes 
would do good service, while the establishment of a regular caravan 
service is also advocated. 
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Tidikelt,” La Q4ogr. vol. i., 1900, and Ann. Ciogr. 1900. — ^De- 
REIMS. “ La Mission Paul Blanchet,” Ann. Giogr. 1900. — Vasoo. 
“ L’Occupation du Touat,” JR&o. Franqaise, 1901. — ^And, on rail- 
way question, Honors. Le Transsahcurien. Paris, 1901 ; Dttpon- 
OHEL in B&o. Sdmtif., 1899 ; Leroy- Be AULIBTT in Bui. Soe. 
Giogr. Lyon^ 1899 ; Bernard in Quest. Biplom. eb Colon. ^ 
1899 ; Simian and Huguet in Bev. Sdentif., 1901. (b. He.) 

Sa.ha.ran pur, a city and district of Biitisli India, 
in the Meerut division of the NTorth-Western Provinces. 
The city is situated on a stream called the Damaula Nadi, 
907 feet above the sea, and 1041 miles north-west from 
Calcutta by rail Population (1891), 63,194; (1901), 
63,850, of whom more than !l^lf are Mahommedans. 
The municipal income in 1897-98 was Es.57,253, mostly 
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derived from octroi, and the incidence of tazation was 
R.0.12.8 per head. The death-rate in 1897 was 35 per 
thousand. It is an important junction of the 17orth- 
Western with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and 
point of departure by road for Mussoorie. The Govern- 
ment botanical gardens were established in 1817. There 
are two high schools, and seven printing-presses, issuing 
one vernacular newspaper. The district of SAHAEANTUit 
has an area of 2242 square miles. Population (1881), 
979,544; (1891), 1,001,280 j (1901), 1,046,412, showing 
an increase of 2 per cent, in the earlier and 4 per cent, in 
the later decade. 

The land revenue and rates are Es. 18,69,282, the incidence of 
assessment being E.1.8.4 per acre; cultivated area (1897-98) 
739,651 acres, of which 188,983 were irrigated, including 122,642 
from Government canals ; number of police, 2650 ; vernacular 
schools, 151, with 4665 pupils; registered death-rate (1897), 
35*6 per thousand. The principal crops are wheat, rice, pulse, 
maize, sugar-cane, and cotton. 

Ssiicla.pet| a town of British India, administrative 
headquarters of the Chingleput district of Madras ; station 
on the South Indian Railway, 5 miles south-west of Madras 
city by rail, from which it is separated by a line of tanks. 
Population (1881), 4917 ; (1891), 5702. There is a 
Government college of agriculture, with museum, chemical 
laboratory, and veterinary hospital. The model farm, 
established in 1865, is now attached to the college. The 
Government teachers’ college, with 46 students in 1898, 
has a hostel or boarding-house for Brahmans, opened in 
1897. The high school, used as a practising school, had 
303 pupils in 1898. * 

Sa-igroriy capital of French Indo-Ohina, on the right 
bank of the river Saigon, about 8 miles from its junction 
with the Donnai, 34 miles from the sea. Before the 
French conquest, Saigon, then known as Oiordirih-tha/nh, 
was the capital of Lower Cochin - China, which consisted 
of the “six southern provinces,” and constituted a vice- 
royalty under the government of a hinhrluoo. The popula- 
tion, which at the time of the French occupation did not 
exceed 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, rose in 1882 to 13,348, 
and in 1896 to 44,764 of whom 3258 were Europeans 
or assvmilis^ namely, nationalized persons, and 41,506 
Asiatics. Of these latter, 25,411 were Annamese, 13,801 
Chinese, and the remainder Asiatic foreigners. The town 
covers an area of 1730 acres. It is enclosed in an irregular 
trapezium, formed by the river Saigon on the east, the 
Chinese Arroyo on the south, and the canal on the west. 
The streets are wide and straight, running in parallel lines 
or united at right angles. Double rows of trees give shade 
in all the streets and boulevards. All public offices are 
situated in the upper part of the town. The floating- 
dock, sunk several years ago, is furnished with a repairing- 
dock in which vessels of the largest size can be 
accommodated. The movement of the port in 1898 
was as follows : 598 arrivals, 579 departures, representing 
731,368 tons entering and 729,781 clearing. In the same 
year French vessels made 444 entries and departures, 
carrying 609,008 tons ; British vessels, 310, carrying 
426,040 tons (an increase on 1897 of 61 entries and 
departures and 65,555 tons) ; German vessels, 279, carry- 
ing 314,939 tons (a decrease on 1897 of 32 entries and 
departures and 45,545 tons) ; Japanese vessels 42 entries 
and departures, with 67,580 tons. The arsenal of Saigon 
occupies an area of 55 acres. The town is lighted by gas 
and electricity. Its water-supply is secured by a filtering- 
basin, which yields 16,000 cubic metres daily. Three 
great banks are established in Saigon : the Bank of Indo- 
Ohina, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China. The Messageries Maritimes and the Messageries 
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Fluviales have their headquarters at Saigon. The chan- 
nels of the river Saigon between the town and the sea. 
have been dredged, widened, and rendered available at all 
times. At a distance of miles from Saigon, to which 
it is united by a railway, lies Cholon, or Cholen, “the 
great market,” the largest commercial town of Cochin- 
China. Its population is almost entirely Asiatic, and has. 
more than trebled since 1885. In that year it had only 
40,000 inhabitants j in 1901 it numbered about 127,000,. 
among whom were a smaller proportion of Chinese than 
formerly. There are 41,500 Chinese in Cholon, 80,061 
Annamese, 135 French, and 15 nationalized ; the remainder 
consists of Cambodians and Asiatic foreigners. During 
the rice season the town is visited by a floating pojmlation 
of more than 20,000 persons. Cholon is traversed hy 
two railways. The Chinese Arroyo is frequented by in- 
numerable boats. Cholon is administered by a municipal 
council, composed of French, Annamese, and Chinese- 
traders. An administrator of native business, nominated 
by the governor, fills the office of mayor. The rice trade 
is the leading industry. The rice is treated in seven 
immense steam mills (the husks being used as fuel), which 
daily treat 96,400 piculs of paddy (the mill picul weighs. 
68 kilogrammes), yielding 44,000 piculs of rice cargo and 
24,200 piculs of white rice. There arc also, in Saigon,, 
copper foundries, potteries, and marquoterie works. 

(j. M. A. DM L.) 

St Alba.nSy a city, municipal borough, and market 
town in the St Albans parliamentary division of Hertford- 
shire, England, 2.0 miles north-west of London by rail. 
The renovation of the cathedral by Sir Gilbert Scott was 
completed by Lord Qrimthorpe in 1894. Modern erect ioua 
are a technical school, a hospital, and a hospital for- 
infectious diseases. A pubhe ])ark of 24 acres was opened 
in 1894, and a recreation ground in 1898. The industries 
include brash-making and letterpress and chromo-Iitho- 
graphic pimting. Area, 997 acres. l^oi>iilation (1891),. 
12,898; (1901), 16,019. 

St Albans^ a town of Vermont, ILS.A., capital 
of Franklin county. It is in the north-western 
of the state, 3 miles from Lake Cluuuidain, and on 
lines of the Central Vermont Railway, at an altitude- 
of 390 feet. The surrounding country is largely tkivoted 
to dairy farming, and the town has considerabU^ trade in 
its products. It is the headquarters of tlie (Jentral Ver- 
mont Railway, and contains its car shojis, »!kc. Popula- 
tion (1890), 7771 ; (1900), 6239, of whom 1201 were 
foreign-born. 

St Andrews^ a city, royal and parlianionUry 
burgh (St Andrews group), and university town of Fife, 
Scotland, on a bay of the German Ocean, 11 miles south- 
south-east of Dundee by rail. Tho increasing inttivest in 
golf, and the educational cntor 2 )riso manifested by the- 
university, have furthered tho i)ros2>ority of tho city. Tho 
golf links wore acquired by tlie town in 1894, and an 
additional course was oi)onod in 1895. For tho Roman 
Catholics an iron church was erected by the Marquis of 
Bute in 1885, The University College of Dundee was in 
1890 affiliated to, and made to form jwt of, the university 
of St Andrews. ^ This arrangemuint was set aside by tho 
House of Lords in 1895, but a rcaffiliation took place in 
1897. In 1887-88 a common dining-hall for tho studenta 
was established; in 1892 i)ro vision was made within 
the university for tho instruction of women ; aiul for tho 
board and residence of lady students a i>cru»inent building 
was opened in 1896. In 1889-00 a large addition was 
made to tho university library building, aTul to the south 
of the library now medical buildings, erected in the English 
Renaissance stylo, by the munificence of the Marquis of 
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Eute, were opened for classes in October 1899. Tbe 
Annual number of matriculated students is over 400, 
including about 120 at University College, Dundee. 
'Tbe endowments of tbe university have been greatly 
increased through private bequests, the annual value of 
bursaries, scholarships, and prizes open for competition 
-being about <£3000. Dr Donaldson became Principal 
in 1886 in succession to Tulloch, and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh was installed as Chancellor in 1901. In addi- 
tion to the town-hall there is a large volunteer hall. 
And a recreation hall with tennis courts. A new marine 
laboratory, erected by Dr C. H, Gatty, was opened in 
1896, and a boys’ brigade hall was completed in 1900. 
Population of the royal and police burgh (1891), 6853 ; 
<1901), 7621. 

Authorities. — M ‘Lachlan. St Andrews ^ its historical Asso- 
relations <md Public Buildings, Edinburgh, 1885. — D. Hat 
Fleming. The Martyrs and Confessors of St Andrews. Cupar, 
1887 ; Register of the Christian Congregation of St Andrews, 
1559-1600. Edinburgh (Scottish History Society), 1889-90 ; 
historical Notes and JEhstracts concerning the Links of St Andrews. 
Oupar, 1893. — ^Andrew Lang. St Andrews. London, 1893. — 
D. R. Kerr. St Andrews in 164S - 4S . London, 1895. — Q-. Bruce. 
The Birds of St Andrews cmd Neighbourhood. Dundee, 1895. 
— James Maitland Anderson. The heraldry of St Andrews 
University. Edinburgh, 1895. — Annual Register of St Andrews 
•University . — D. Hat Fleming. Guide to St Andrews. 

St Austellj a parish and market-town, Cornwall, 
.England, in the St Austell parliamentary division of the 
•county, 14 miles north-east of Truro by rail. Public rooms 
were erected in 1895 at a cost of £5000. Other public 
buildings are Liberal club (1890), Bible Christian chapel 
<1890), Y.M.C, Institution (1894), Baptist chapel (1900), 
masonic hall (1900), and Exchange (1900). St Austell 
is the centre of the China clay (kaolin) district. About 
400,000 tons are annually despatched to the Potteries and 
Xancashire. The tin and copper mines of the district have 
•added to the prosperity of the town. An extensive steam 
brewery was built in 1893. Population (1891), 11,377 ; 
<1901), 11,761. 

8t BeeSy a township and railway station in the 
Egremont parliamentary division of Cumberland, England, 
■on the coast, 4 miles south of Whitehaven. The nunnery 
-of St Bega, founded about 660, was succeeded in 1120 by 
A Benedictine priory, to which belonged the present parish 
^church, restored in 1855-58. St Bees College, founded 
in 1816 for the theological education of Church of 
England students, was closed in 1897. The free grammar 
.school, founded 1583, is liberally endowed, and has many 
scholarships and exhibitions. Area, 1814 acres. Popula- 
tion (1881), 1142; (1901), 1236. The ancient parish 
includes Whitehaven. 

Saint-Bon, Simone Arturo (1823-1892), 
Italian admiral, was born at Chambdry on 20th March 
1823. Leaving the Naval Academy in 1847, he attained 
the rank of commander in 1860, and that of vice-admiral 
in 1867. He took part in the Crimean war, distinguished 
himself in 1860 at the siege of Ancona, and was decorated 
ior valour at the siege of Qaeta. At the battle of Lissa, 
in 1866, his vessel, the FornMahile, forced the entrance 
•of the port of San Giorgio and silenced the Austrian 
batteries, for which exploit he received a gold medal. 
In 1873 he was elected deputy, and appointed by Min- 
.ghetti to be minister of marine, in which position he 
revolutionized the Italian navy. Insisting upon the need 
"for large battleships with high powers of attack and 
-defence, and capable of fighting as single units, he intro- 
-duced the colossal types of which the Duilio and the 
Dmdolo were the earliest examples. Palling from power 
with the Right in 1876, he resumed active service, but in 
1891 was again appointed minister of marine. His death 
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on 26th November 1892, while still in ofSce, precluded 
the accomplishment of his naval programme, but his name 
is still revered in Italy as that of the originator of the 
modern Italian fleet. 

St BrieuCy chief town of department Cdtes du Nord, 
Prance, 278 miles west-south-west of Paris, on the railway 
from Paris to Brest. There are important iron and steel 
works, and wool-spinning and dyeing are flourishing 
industries. Its port is Le Legu4 at the mouth of the 
Gouet. Including coasting trade, the total movement in 
1900 was 84,517 tons. Nearly all the foreign trade is 
with England, from which the chief imports are metals 
and coal. Population (1881), 12,029; (1901), 22,198. 

St CathUirinOSy a city of Ontario, Canada, on the 
Welland canal and the Grand Trunk and St Catharines 
and Niagara Central railways, 30 miles north-west of 
Buffalo. The principal industrial establishments are the 
i electric-car works, bicycle, saw, axe, and canning factories, 
and flour-miUs. It is in the midst of the finest fruit- 
growing district of Canada. It has electric tramways. 
Imports (1900-01), $1,537,084. Population (1891), 
9170; (1901), 9946. 

8t Cha.nflOndy town, arrondissement of St il^tienne, 
department of Loire, Prance, 8 miles east-north-east of St 
Etienne by rail. The manufacture of laces of every variety 
has grown by rapid strides throughout the district of 
which St Chamond is the centre. The annual value of 
the manufactured products exceeds £900,000. There are 
noted dye-works, and metallurgical manufactures 'are very 
extensive. The naval and railway workshops employ 
a considerable number of hands. Population (1881), 
13,713; (1901) (comm.), 15,469. 

St Charles, a city of Missouri, U.S.A., capital of 
St Charles county. It is on the north bank of the 
river Missouri, 23 miles north-west of St Louis, and on 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas and the Wabash railways, 
in the eastern part of the state, at an altitude of 614 feet. 
The business portion is built in the bottom lands, stretch- 
ing along the river, while the residential portion is on the 
face and summit of the cliffs. The city has flour-mills 
and elevators, tobacco factories, breweries, and car works. 
Population (1890), 6161 ; (1900), 7982, of whom 966 
were foreign-bom and 719 negroes. 

St CISlUCle, chief town of arrondissement, depart- 
ment of Jura, Prance, 27 miles in direct line south-east of 
Lons-le-Saunier, with terminal sintion on the branch Une 
from La Cluse, on the railway from Bourg to Geneva. The 
town is situated at an altitude of over 1300 feet, at the 
confluence of the Bienne and the Tacon ; the former crossed 
by a stone bridge, the latter by a suspension bridge. The 
cathedral of St Pierre, 13 th to 15th centuries, contains fine 
15th-century stalls and a reredos of the same period, 
St Claude has been noted, since the close of the Middle 
Ages, for its fancy articles in horn, tortoise-shell, hard- 
wood, ivory, <kc., and many establishments are specially 
engaged in the manufacture of briar-root pipes. Diamond- 
cutting and lapidary work, introduced in 1870, is a 
prosperous and expanding industry. The town derives its 
name from a penitent bishop of Besan^on who died in the 
12th century in the monastery founded here in the 5th 
century. The monks subsequently acquired enormous and 
almost independent judicial authority, and held their 
retainers in a state of serfdom till the Revolution, refusing 
to relinquish their claims even when St Claude was 
constituted a bishopric in 1762. Voltaire pleaded the 
cause of the serfs, though unsuccessfully, before the 
Parliament of Besan 9 on, and in memory of his services a 
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statue was erected to him in 1887. Population (1881), 
7129; (1901), 10,449. 


St Cloud, a city of Minnesota, U.S.A., capital 
of Steams county. It lies on both banks of the river 
Mississippi, and on the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern railways, in the central part of the state, at 
an altitude of 1037 feet. Situated in a lumber r^on, 
it derives power for its mills from the river. It has many 
lumber and flour mills and other manufactures of varied 
character. Population (1890), 7686; (1900), 8663, of 
whom 1907 were foreign-bom. 

8t Croix, West Indies. See St Thomas. 

St Cunegronde, an incorporated city of Hochelaga 
county, Quebec, Canada, on the north bank of the Lachine 
canal, adjoining the city limits of Montreal. It contains 
a college, convent, two schools, rolling mills, a sewing- 
machine factory, and brass foundry. Population (1891), 
9291 ; (1901), 10,912. 

St Don Is, chief town of arrondissement, department 
of Seine, Prance, 5 miles north of Paris (N6tre Dame), an 
important junction on the Northern Railway. Although 
at the head of an arrondissement, it is only a titular sub- 
prefecture, separate administration having been suppressed 
in the department in 1886. Modem erections are an 
orphanage, founded and endowed in 1886, the monument 
commemorative of the Revolution, added to the public 
statues in 1888, and the railway station, 1897. The 
ancient H6tel-Dieu was in 1888 converted into a hospital 
for aged men. Population (1891), 49,275; (1901), 
60,808. 


St DIzisr, a town and railway station, arrondissement 
of Yassy, department of Haute-Mame, Prance, 37 miles, 
in direct line, west-north-west of Chaumont, on the Marne 
and the Marne and Sa6ne canal. There is a public library 
and museum. The town is a very important centre of 
the iron trade, with foundries of iron, steel, copper, and 
bronze, engineering works, &c. Population (1881), 8582 : 
(1900), 14,601. V A . 


St jitlenne, chief toTTO of department of Loire 
310 miles from P&ris by rail In respect of popnlatioi 
it is the seventh town of Fraince, • It owes its importanci 
to^ its rich coal basin and to the attendant industries 
Ribbon weaving wcupies 80,000 workpeople (men anc 
women) in St Etieime and its environs, and goods an 
annually made to the value of £4,000,000, and even o; 
^,800,000 if the laces (boot and shoe, <fec.), for which S1 
Ohamond is the centre of production, be The 

work is mainly done in small factories, electricity supply 
mg the necessary motive poweiv-669 weaving factories 
beu^ thus operated. The manufacture of heavy iron 
go^ ocrapies 16,000 workmen, the production at Si 

Rive de Qier being valued at 
±-o,.i00,000. Powerful steam hammers forge the enormous 
quantities of steel needed for cannon, armour-platiiur, great 
locomotive wheels, &c. Some 4000 workmen are occu- 
pied m making nail^ bolts, locks, wire, and agricultural 
implements. Goods of this class are valued at £800 000 

1 in the extraction of 

4,000,000 tons of coa^ worth £2,000,000 annually. Ex- 
riufflve of ae national manufacture of arms, private 
factones make to the yearly value of £400,000. The 

to £4^0 ifitienne, Aa, amounts 

The Company of the Loire 
lor the supply of electauatiy distributes it for 

S to 23 communes in the neighbourhood 

("89C). 


St Gal If a Swiss canton. It ranks ofi^cially andi 
politically as the 14th canton, but in area it is the 6th • 
the total area being 7 79 ‘3 square miles, of which 661-4 are 
reckoned as “productive '' — forests cover 149 square miles 
vineyards 2*1, and arable or pasture land the remaining 
510*3. In 1880 the population was 209,719, and in 
1888 228,174, while in 1900 it was 250,285. The 
canton is practically only German-speaking. In 1900 the 
canton had 321 inhabitants per square mile. In 1900 
the following towns in the canton besides the city of St 
Gall had populations exceeding 5000: — Tablat (12,590), 
Altstatten (8724), Straubenzell (8090), Rorschach (9140)* 
Gossau (6051), and Kirchberg (5025). The canton is 
divided into 15 administrative districts. In 1896 the 
number of “alps” or mountain pastures in the canton 
amounted to 304, capable of supporting 21,744 cows, and 
of an estimated capital value of 13,986,700 francs. The 
cantonal constitution dates from 1890. The legislature is 
elected by the “communes,” each “commune” of 1500* 
inhabitants or less having the right to one member, and 
as many more as the divisor 1500 (or a fraction of 750 at 
the least) justifies. For the election of the 7 members of 
the Executive all the “communes” form but a single 
electoral circle. Proportional reiu-esontation W’as rejected 
by a popular vote in 1893. The right of “facultative 
referendum” and “initiative” as to legislative projects 
can be exercised if 4000 vote for it, but 10,000 voices are 
necessary for a demand for the revision of the cantonal 
constitution. In 1897 the State revenue of tlic canton 
was 4,217,913 francs (a rise of nearly 70 per cent, since 
1885), and the State expenditure 4,018,457 francs (a rise 
of over 70 J per cent, since 1885), while in 1898 there was 
a surplus of 132,013 francs. In 1897 the public debt 
was 22,400,000 francs. 

St Gall, the capital of the above canton, 2208 foot 
above sea-level, 12} miles by rail from its port, llorsehach,. 
on the Lake of Constance, and 49J miles from Zurich. 
Its population was 21,204 in 1880 and 33,116 in 1900. 
Practically German is tlio only language spoken, and tlio 
inhabitants, so far as croed is concerned, are about equally 
divided between the Protestant and Ilomau C^atholic 
Churches, though there are a few Jews. The archiv(‘s of 
the convents of 8t Gall and arc in tiui (lovcru- 

ment offices (part of the old monastery), while the town 
library is rich in works relating to the Reformation. 
AuTiroRiTiBS. — BAtTMOATtTNKU. OcMhichU (1, Bchweiz, jf>*rfiistnate9 
3 voIh. Zurich and Stuttgart, 1808-90. — 

Galltsm GeaahiMquell&n (original ohroiucTcs). Edited hr 
Mbybr y. Knonau. 6 rola. St Gall, 1870-81. MUieiL i 
vaterWndiscih, Gcschichto (mihliHlutd l>y tins Oant. HiKt. Sac.). 
Prom 1861 . — Sohnideu. i>'H' Afimidhinrhitj't im iCttnU A7 QnUcifU 
^leure, im.’-^Urkmdmhnch d. AbUi Ht (MU%, Edited by 
WAiiTMANN (original documents up to, as yet, 1411). 

- (W. A. B. 0.) 

ot Helena, an island possession of Great Britain,, 
situated in the South Atlantic Ocean, in 15" 55' S. and 
5 42' W. It is a Crown colony, admiuistenjd by a 
governor and. executive council consisting of three mem- 
bers. The climate is exceptionally healthy, being kept cool 
1^ the south-east trade wind and by tho cold waters of 
the South Atlantic current. Farm and garden produce 
constitute the whole wealth of tho colony, and there is no- 
trade except that connected with supplying ju-dvisions 
to the garrison and to passing ships. The prosjierity 
Helena w^ destroyed by the Suez Canal and 
the disuse of sailing vessels. The annual revenue is now 
not more about one-third of its former amount 
Custom duties are the chief item, and in 1898 amounted 
to less than £5000, against an average of £16,000 in the 
three years preceding the opening of tho Suez CanaL 
In 1900 they amounted to nearly £10,500 owing to the 
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presence of the Boer prisoners of war and of British 
troops and saiiors. There is practically no export trade, 
though a certain amount of specie is annually exported. 
The resident population in 1891 showed a decrease of 
14 per cent, from that of 1881, which in turn had been 
less by 23 per cent, than the figures of 1871. The civil 
population was in 1891, 3877, of whom 2000 lived in 
Jamestown. The estimated population in 1900 was 
5316, inclusive of troops. There is telegraphic com- 
munication between St Helena and Europe and South 
Africa. 

For history under the East India Company see Extracts from the 
St Helena Eecords from 167 S to 1835, Jamestown, 1885 ; Historical 
Geograjphy of the British Colonies, vol. hi., Wt^ Africa, 2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1900 ; and M. Danvers’ Eeport on the Eecords of the 
India Office, London, 1887. See also E^ort on the Present Posi- 
tion and Prosjpects of the Agricultural Eesoiirccs of the Island of 
St Helena, by D. Morris (printed for the Colonial Office), 1884, 
and Colonial Eejports — ^Annual. 

St Helens^ a municipal, county (1888), parlia- 
mentary borough, and market-town of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 193 miles north-west of London by rail. A canal 
communicates with the Mersey. The borough was in 
1893 extended, and the enlarged borough constituted the 
township of St Helens. Modern erections are two Estab- 
lished churches, the Cowley schools, seven voluntary 
schools, public baths, and the Gamble Institute, erected 
and presented by Sir David Gamble, Bart., for a 
technical school and library, costing about £30,000, and 
educating some 2000 students. Victoria Park (36 acres) 
was opened in 1887, Thatto Heath Park (17 acres) in 
1890, Taylor Park (48 acres) in 1893, and three further 
recreation grounds, comprising in all 44 acres, in 1901. 
Besides St Helens hospital (1873) and Eainhill county 
lunatic asylum, enlarged in 1886, there are a Eoman 
Catholic hospital (1884) and two isolation hospitals, 
one of which was extended in 1893, 1896, and 1898. 
Works for the disposal of the sewage, costing about 
£50,000, date from 1890. In 1891 there were 4845 
males and 573 females engaged in the manufacture of 
glass, 1748 persons in that of alkali, 4320 in coal-mining, 
and 538 in the manufacture oi iron and steel. The 
municipal and county borough, as extended, has an area 
of 7254 acres. Population (1891), 72,413; (1901), 
84,410. Previous to extension the municipal borough was 
coextensive with the parliamentary borough, which had 
an area of 6558 acres. 

8t Helier. See Channel Islands. 

St Henri, incorporated city of Hochelaga county, 
Quebec, Canada, 2^ miles south-west of the centre of 
Montreal, on the north bank of the Lachine canal and on 
the Grand Trunk Eailway. It contains municipal build- 
ings, a college, and convent. The principal industrial 
establishments are sewing-machine, calico, shirt and collar, 
leather, confectionery, and rock-drill manufactories, rolling 
mill, tanneries, foundries, and one of the largest cotton 
mills in Canada. Population (1891), 13,413; (1901), 
21,192. 

St Hyaclnthe, a city and port of entry of 
Quebec, Canada, and capital of St Hyacinthe county, 29 
miles east-north-east of Montreal, on the left bank of the 
river Yamaska and on the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific, 
Intercolonial, and Quebec Southern railways. It is the 
seat of a Eoman Catholic bishop, and contains a classical 
college, dairy school, a number of educational and char- 
itable institutions, and two monasteries. It has manu- 
factories of organs, leather, woollens, and agricultural 
implements. Population (1891), 7016; (1901), 9210. 
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St Inffberty a town of Bavaria, Germany, in the 
Palatinate, 14 miles by rail west of Zweibriicken. It has 
coal-mines, iron-works, and manufacture of glass and 
machinery. Population (1885), 10,321; (1900), 14,048. 

St Ives, a. municipal borough and market-town in 
the St Ives parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 
on St Ives Bay, 8 miles north-east of Penzance by rail. 
The works and property of St Ives harbour were in 1886 
vested in the corporation. Modern buildings are a pier 
and a free library. The old stone pier has been repaired 
and lengthened. Area, 1019 acres. Population (1891), 
6094; (1901), 6697. 

St Johstnrii a town of Prussia, in the Ehine 
province. See SAARBRtiOKEN. 

St John, the capital of St John county, "New Bruns- 
wick, the largest city in the province, 275 miles from 
Halifax by the Intercolonial Eailway, and 481 miles from 
Montreal by the Canadian Pacific Eailway, of which it is 
the Atlantic terminus. In 1889 the cities of St John and 
Portland were united under one government. Through 
its direct connexion with Montreal and the West, St John 
has rapidly come into prominence as the winter port of 
Canada. The city expended about $750,000 in providing 
terminal facilities, in the shape of wharves, elevator, (fee., 
on the west side of the harbour. The winter port trade 
opened in 1895-96, and has since steadily increased. 
Another large grain elevator has been constructed at the 
deep-water terminus of the Intercolonial Eailway, where 
extensive wharf accommodation has also been provided by 
the Dominion Government, the two costing over $1,000,000. 
A large tract of forest land, including a beautiful sheet of 
water called Lily Lake, just north of the city, has been 
secured for a public park, the natural beauties of which 
are being constantly improved. It has the nucleus of a 
zoological garden. Through the munificence of one of its 
late citizens, St John has a home for incurables, $100,000 
having been bequeathed for that purpose. The most 
important modem buildings are the Intercolonial Eailway 
station, opera house, quarantine station, the market build- 
ing, and high school, and a site has been selected for a 
Carnegie library. The geology and natural history of 
the province are well represented in the museum of the 
Natural History Society of New Brunswick, situated in 
the market building. This collection includes the specimens 
formerly in the mechanics’ institute. 

The city is governed by a mayor and fifteen aldermen, thirteen 
of whom represent separate wards and two the city at large, but 
each alderman is elected by the whole city. St John city and 
county return two members to the House of Commons, instead of 
three, as formerly. The following figures show the condition of 
the coasting trade in 1901; — Steamers and sailing vessels, arrived, 
2620, tonnage 408,055, men 18,890 ; departed, 2790, tonnage 
562,778, men 22, 431. The number of steamers and sailing vessels 
entering from British and foreign ports was 1663 (668,227 tons); 
cleared, 1465 (478,613 tons). On the 31st December 1900 there 
were 399 sailing ships and steamers (net tonnage 61,072) on the 
registry books ; of these, 68 were steamers, gross tonnage 7564. In 
1900, 12 new vessels (410 tons) were built. In 1902 there were 153 
schools, attended by 6947 pupils, 40 churches, 1 bank and 6 
branch banks, and a good electric street railway. The city is 
lighted by gas and electric light. In 1880 the exports amounted 
to $3,249,718 and the imports to $3,197,568. In 1890, exports 
$3,595,877, imports $4,352,018; in 1901, exports $11,094,908, 
import $4,623,134. Population (1881, including Portland), 
41,353; (1901), 40,711. : 

St Johllf West Indies. See St Thomas. 

St JohnSi the capital of Newfoundland, situated 
on the east coast of the island, in 47" 33' 54" N. and 
52" 40' 18" W., the seat of government and the chief 
seaport and place of trade in the colony. From all 
records Bt Johns may fairly claim the distinbtion of 
being the earliest English settlement in America. The 
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old city, built entirely of wood, was twice completely 
destroyed by the French, and twice (1816-17 and 1846) 
by fire. Half of the capital was again burnt down in 
1892. From all these disasters and, worse than all, the 
bank crash of 1894, St Johns arose, better built and 
more prosperous than ever. The town is well drained 
and its sanitary arrangements are fairly good. The 
main street is admirably paved, and there is an electric 
railway of the most modern construction. The railway 
across the island to Port aux Basques has one terminus in 
the east end of the town ; another in the western quarter, 
has a fine station, whence a branch Une connects with the 
main line, about 7 miles w^est. The English cathedral, 
an admirable specimen of Gothic architecture, is not yet 
complete. Unfortunately part of the nave was burned, 
and the central tower is unfinished. The hotel accommoda- 
tion is quite inadequate to the needs of the city. There 
are several good public halls. Education is purely de- 
nominational The colleges for the higher education are 
modem buildings; and 3ie council, of higher education, 
formed of aU file denominations, has worked well. St 
Johns is not an incorporated town. A municipal council 
was abolished after having increased the city debt to a 
m i lli on and a half dollars. The town is now governed by 
three commissioners appointed by the governor in council 

St Johns, with its narrow entrance and surrounding hills, is a 
great natural fortress, the Gibraltar of North America. As a 
naval base it would control the trade of the North Atlantic, which 
aU passes within a short radius of Cape Race. Both in the war 
of the Revolution and in that of 1812 St Johns was the head- 
quarters of the British fleet, and at one time the western end of 
harbour was filled up with American prizes. The forts are all 
dismantled and in decay ; hut a very elaborate survey of St Johns 
and the surrounding country has been made by the naval officers 
on the station, with a view to the fortification and defence of the 
port. Steamship lines run to Liverpool, New York, Halifax, N. S. , 
the north and west coasts of the island, and Labrador. Local 
Reamers in connexion with the railway also run on Placentia, 
Bonavista, ^d Notre Dame Bays. Out of 399,852 tons 
of British, steam shipping entered in Newfoundland in the year 
endmg 30th June 1900, St Johns represented 243,867 tons. The 
total tomage of sailing vessels enteidng and clearing from the -port 
was in ^e same year 88,731 tons. Ninety per cent, of all duties 
collected are paid in the capital. Up to the bank crash of 1894, 
there were only local banks j three Canadian banks have now 
established hranohes, and the financial condition of the city is 
to-day thqrougHv sound. At the census of 1891 St Johns 
Sectoral district had 36, 027, and the city 29,007 inhabitants, 
census of 1901 the electoral district contained 39,994 
mhabitots, dmd^ as regards religion as follows Church of 
England, 9566 ; Romau Catholic, 21,575 j Methodists, 6737; 
Presb^^nans, 1062; Congregationalists, 412; Salvation Array 
was 122. The population of themunioipaUty 

St Johns, a town and port of entry of Quebec, 
Oanadaj and capital of St Johns county, 19 miles south- 
^st of Montreal by rad, on the bank of the river 
Eicheheu and at the head of the Chambly canal There 
are comity buildings, head ojffice of the St Johns Bank, silk 
works, dram-pipe and chinaware factories, potteries, &c 
A large export trade in lumber, grain, and farm product 
M c^ed on. Three railways, the Grand Tnmk, Canadian 
Pac^c, and Central Vermont, enter St Johns. Imports 
for the year 1900-01, $2,477,942, and exports, $2,709 172 
Population (1891), 4722; (1901), 4030.^ ^ ' 

a town of Vermont, U.S. A., capital 
of Caledonia county. It is on the river Passmnpsic, and 
on St Jolmsbury and Lake Champlain and the Boston I 
and M^ne railways, m the north-eastern part of the state, ‘ 
at an altitude of 572 feet. The principal village bears the 
same name as the town, and has some pro^ence as a 
^^actunng place. Population (1890) of the town 

of the village, 5666, of whom 1309 were foreign-boriL 


St Joseph, a city of Michigan, TT.S.A., capital of 
Berrien county. It is on Lake Michigan, at the mouth 
of the river St Joseph, and on the Vandalia and the 
Pere Marquette railways. Population (1890), 3733 • 
(1900), 6156, of whom 1183 were foreign-bom and 103 
negroes. 

St Joseph, a city of Missouri, U.S. A., capital 
of Buchanan county. It is 'situated in 39° 45' N., 
94° 53' W., on the east hank of the river Missouri* 
in the north-western part of the state, at an alti- 
tude of 825 feet The city is divided into nine wards, 
is supplied with water by pumping from the Missouri, is 
sewered, and its streets are paved with brick or macadam- 
ized. It is one of the most important railway points of 
the interior, since six railways enter the city, the Atchison 
Topeka and Santa F6, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Bock 
Island and Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, and the Rt 
Joseph and Grand Island. These make it a commercial 
centre of the first importance, and to its immense traffic 
by rail is to be added that by the river. Its manufac- 
tures, though not of so gi'cat relative imjMjrtanco, are 
considerable. In 1900 there were 440 manufacturing 
establishments, with a total capital of $11,068,826 j they 
employed 7429 hands, and thoir output was valued at 
$31,690,736. The chief items of production wore 
slaughtering and meat-packing, valued at $19,009,332 • 
clothing, $1,782,396 ; and halcory products, $1,327,470* 
In 1901 the assessed valuation of real and personal pro- 
perty was $23,688,380, the net debt of the city was 
$1,666,140, and the rate of taxation was $28-50 t)or 
$1000. Population (1890), 62,324; (1900), 102,979- 
Rowing an extremely rapid growth. Of the population 
m 1900, 8424 were foreign-born and 6260 ncgi-oos. 

St Junien, a town, arrondissomont of lloclicchoirai-t, 
department of Haute-Yionuo, Prance, 18 miles in direct 
line west by north of Limoges, on the railway from lJiuog<ia 
to AngoffiSme, and on the right hank of tlu> Vieiihc. 
m 12_th-C0ntury chinch, a fine example of Uio Komtm 
Lunousm stylo, contains a richly sculptured tomb of St 
Jimen, the 6th-contury hermit, from whom tlio town 
takes its name; and acyacont to the church is a ciinomcal 
ref^toiy of the 13th century. Another intorosting odiiico 
IS the Golhic chapel of Notre Dame, witli tlnoe naves, 
rebuilt by Louis XL, standing close to an anciont bridito 
over the Vienne. The town, which ranks second in the 
depa^ent in population and industry, is noted for leather- 
dressing and the manufacture of gloves and straw paper : 
other TOUsiderablo establishments are felt and clog works 
and there Me spinning, flour, and saw mills. Near the 
forest of Br^eil, 4 imlos north-east of tlio town, are 
large porcelain works, one of the most important in the 

liS”"' (1901). 

CHBisropm®, forming, with Nevis 
and Angmlla^ one of tho presidencies of the colony of 
ffie Leeward IslaniU (Britisli West Indies). The ishind is 
jreUiraterec^ healthy, and fertile. Tho tomiHsmturo varies 
^m 67 to 89 . The rainfall for 1900 was .38-00 iuclies. 
Ihe roads ^ good. Population (1881), 29,137 ; (1901), 

about io capitol, has a iwpulation of 

aiwut 10,000. Sugar-growmg is tlio solo staple industry. 
Bevonuo of tto premdency aOOO), £39,904 ; exiamditiS 
^643 964; imbhc deb^ £7.3,960. Primary education 
by law compulsory. Most of the inliabitants ore I’ro- 
tMtents. m lo^ l^ativo oouncU of St Kitts-Nevis 
TOmpnses ten ofiicial and ten unofficial mombora, all 
of whom are nominated by the reprosentativo of the Otown, 

4 
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St Lawrence- — The river St Lawrence, in 
North America, with the five fresh-water inland seas — 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior — ^that 
are linked to it, is one of the great river systems of the 
world. Its length, from the source of the river St 
Louis (which rises near the source of the river Mississippi 
and falls into the head of Lake Superior) to Cape Gasp4, 
where it empties into the Gulf of St Lawrence, is 2100 
miles. From the head of Lake Superior the lakes are 
navigable to Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie, a distance 
of 1023 miles, for vessels having a draught of from 17 
to 20 feet; from Buffalo to Montreal, 348 miles, the 
draught is limited by the capacity of the canals to 14 
feet; from Montreal to Quebec, 160 miles, the ship 
channel accommodates vessels with a draught of 27^ 
feet, rapidly being increased to 30 feet; below Quebec 
the river is navigable to vessels of any draught. The 
lakes, and the river to the point where it crosses the 
451ih parallel of north latitude in its north-easterly course, 
form the boundary-line between the Dominion of Canada 
on the north and the United States of America on the 
south; thence to the sea the river is wholly within 
Canadian territory. 

The popnlation of the states and provinces bordering on the 
JSt Lawrence system was estimated in 1899 to be 85,000,000. In 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, south of Lake Erie, there are large coal- 
fields. Surrounding Lake Michigan, and west of Lake Superior, 
are vast grain -growing plains, and the prairies of the Canadian 
North-West are rapidly increasing the area and quantity of wheat 
grown ; while both north and south of Lake Superior are the moat 
■extensive iron mines in the world, from which ISJ million tons 
of ore were shipped in 1899. The natural highway for the ship- 
ment of all these products is the Great Lakes, and over them coal 
is distributed westwards and grain and iron ore are concentrated 
eastwards. The great quantity of coarse freights, that could only 
be profitably carried long distances by water, has revolutionized 
the type of vessel used for its transportation, making large steamers 
imperative, driving out sailing and small steam vess^, consoli- 
dating interests, and cheapening methods. With every increase 
in available draught, larger ships have been built to take advantage 
of it, and now the bulk of the trade is done in steel steamers of 
large tonnage, many of which tow barges, also of large size. It 
is usual for the vessels in the grain trade and in the iron-ore trade 
to make their up trips empty ; but in consequence of the admirable 
facilities provided at terminal points, they make very fast time, 
.and carry freight very cheaply. The cost of freight per ton-mile 
fell from ^ cent in 1887 to tSt cent in 1898 j in 1899 the 
rate rose again, because there were not sufficient vessels to handle 
the freight offered. The large shipping trade is assisted by both 
the United States and Canadian Governments by a system of aids 
to navigation that very carefully mark every channel and danger. 
In 1901 there were on the Great Lakes 437 United States and 191 
Canadian lighthouses; and on the river and gulf, 184 Canadian 
lights, including 11 lightships ; besides steam fog-alarms, gas and 
bell buoys, and buoys and beacons in great numbers. There are 
4hlso life-saving stations at all dangerous points. 

Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, has rapidly developed 
into a harbour of great shipping capacity. Other large iron-ore 
shipping ports on Lake Superior are Ashland, Two Harbours, 


Marquette, Superior. Fort William, at the mouth of the river 
Kaministiquia, Thunder Bay, is important as the most westerly point 
at which the Canadian Pacific Railway strikes the St Lawrence 
system, and is the outlet for much of the wheat of the Canadian 
ISorth-WeBt. There are large elevators at this point, and a line of 
fine Tyne-built passenger steamers runs to Owen Sound. These, 
and a line of passenger steamers running between Buffalo and 
Duluth, are equal in accommodation to transatlantic liners. 

The river St Mary, 55 miles long, is the only outlet of Lake 
Superior. From Point Iroquois, which may be considered the foot 
of the lake to Sault Ste Marie, St Mary’s Falls, or St Mary’s Rapids, 
as it is variously called, a distance of 14 miles, there is a single 
channel, which has been dredged by the United States Govern- 
ment to give a minimum width of 800 feet, and a depth of 23 feet at 
mean stage water. Below the Sault, the river, on its course to Lake 
Huron, expands into several lakes, and is divided by islands into 
numerous contracted passages. There are two navigated channels ; 
the older one, following the international boundary-line by way 
of Lake George, has a w'idth of 150 to 300 feet and depth of 17 
feet ; the other, some 12 miles shorter, an ai'titicial channel dredged 
by the United States Government in their own territory, has a 
minimum width of 300 feet and depth of 20 feet. 

Between Lake Superior and Lake Huron there is a fall of about 20 
feet, of which the Sault, in a distance of half a mile, absorbs from 
18 to 19 J feet, the height varying as the lakes change in level. 
The enormous growth of inter-lake freight traffic has justified the 
construction of three separate locks, each overcoming the rapids 
by a smgle lift — ^two side by side on the United States, and one 
on the Canadian, side of the river. These locks, the largest 
in the world, are all open to Canadian and United States vessels 
alike, and are operated free from all taxes or tolls on shipping. 
The Canadian ship canal, opened to traffic on the 9th September 
1895, was constructed through St Mary’s island, on the north 
side of the rapids, by the Canadian Government, at a cost of 
$3,684,227, to facilitate traffic and to secure to Canadian vessels 
an entrance to Lake Superior witliout entering United States 
territory. The canal is 5967 feet long between tlxe extremities of 
the entrance piers, has one lock 900 feet long, and 60 feet wide, 
with a depth on the sills at lowest known water-level of 20 J feet. 
The approaches to the canal are dredged to 18 feet deep, and are 
well buoyed and lighted.^ 

On the United States side of the river the length of the canal 
is IS miles, the channel outside the locks having a varying width 
of 108 to 600 feet, and depth of 26 feet. The locks of 1856 
were closed in 1886, to ^ve place to the Poe lock. The Weitzel 
lock, opened to navigation 1st September 1881, was built south 
of the ^d locks, the approach being through the old canal. Its 
chamber is 515 feet long between lock-gates, and 80 feet wide, 
narrowing to 60 feet at the gates. The length of masonry walls 
is 717 feet, height 39i feet, with 17 feet over mitre sills at mean 
st^e of water. 

The Poe lock, built because the Weitzel lock, large and fully 
equipped as it is, was insufficient for the rapidly-growing traffic, 
was opened on the 3rd August 1896 ; length between gates, 800 
feet ; width, 100 feet ; length of masonry walls, 1100 feet ; height, 
43^ to 45 feet, with 22 feet on mitre sills at mean stage of water. 

The canals are closed every winter, the average date of opening 
up to 1893 being 1st May, and of closing 1st December. The pres- 
sure of business since that time, aided possibly by some slight 
climatic modification, has extended the season, so that the average 
date of opening is now ten days earlier, and of closing twelve days 
later. The earliest opening was in 1898, on 11th April, and the 
latest closing in 1899, on the 20th December. The following table 
gives the average yearly commerce for every five years since 1880, 
and serves to show the rapid increase in freight growth : — 


Statement of the Go7nmerce through the several Sault Ste, Ma/rie OcmalSj cuoeraged for emry Mve Yecun'sf" 


Tears. 

Pas- 

sages. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Pas- 

sengers. 

Goal. 

Net Tons. 

Flour. 

Barrels. 

'Wheat, 

Bushels. 

Other 

Grains. 

Bushels. 

General 

Merchan- 

dise. 

Net Tons. 

Salt. 

Barrels. 

Iron Ore. 
Net Tons. 

Lumber. 
M. feet 
B-M. 

Total 
Fre^ht. 
Net Tons. 

1880-84 . 
1885-89 . 
1890-94 . 
1895-99 . 
1901 alone 

4,467 

7,908 

11,965 

18,352 

20,041 

2,267,166 

4,901,105 

9,912,689 

18,451,447 

24,626,974 

34,607 

29,434 

24,609 

40,289 

59,663 

463,431 

1,398,441 

2,678,805 

3,270,842 

4,593,136 

681,726 

1,838,325 

6,764,766 

8,319,699 

7,634,360 

6,435,601 

18,438,085 

34,875,971 

67,227,269 

62,812,636 

936,346 

1,213,816 

1,738,706 

23,349,134 

24,760,647 

81,966 

74,447 

87,540 

164,426 

668,041 

1 

107,226 

175,725 

231,178 

282,166 

443,774 

867,999 

2,497,403 

4,939,909 

10,728,076 

18,090,618 

79,144 

197,605 

610,482 

832,968 

1,072,124 

2,184,731 

5,441,297 

10,627,349 

19.354,974 

28,403,066 


^ Statistical Report of Lake Oommerce passing through Oanals, published annuall/ by the U.S. Engineer officer in ohaxge. 


The outlet of Lake Michigan, which is the only lake lying 
wholly in United States territory, is near the point where the river 
St Mary reaches Lake Huron. The level of Chicago, above Lake 
Michigan, is so slight that much difficulty arose in draining it. 
A drainage canal has consequently been constructed, 34 miles long, 
to divert the river Chicago, a small stream which flowed into tffie 
lake, into the river Joliet, which flows into the Mississippi. Water 


was let into the drain in December 1899. The estimated flow 
through it is 10,000 cubic feet per second. It is proposed to utilize 
this drainage canal as a ship canal, to gpve the lakes a freight out- 
let into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Lake Huron empties into Lake Erie through the river St Clair, 


^ Report of Department of Railways and Canals, 1899, pp. 10 and 31. 
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Lake St Clair, and the river Detroit. On these connecting "vraters 
are several important manufacturing and shipping towns, and 
through this chain passes nearly all the traffic of the lakes, both that 
to and from Lake Michigan ports, and also that of Lake Superior. 
It is estimated that the tonnage of a single short season of naviga- 
tion exceeds in the aggregate 40, 000, 000 tons. Extensive dredging 
and embankment works have been carried on by the United States 
Government in Lake St Clair and the river Detroit, and a 20-feet 
channel now exists, which is being constantly improved. 

The Grand Trunk l^lway opened in 1891 a single-track tunnel 
under the river St Clair, from Sarnia to Port Huron, the only tunnel 
under the river St Lawrence. It is 6026 feet long, a cylinder 20 
feet in diameter, lined with cast iron in flanged sections. 

From Buffalo, at the foot of Lake Erie, the river Niagara runs 
northwards 36 miles into Lake Ontario. Niagara Fal^ are 23 
miles below Buffalo. The river is spanned by five important 
railway and tramway bridges. 

To overcome the difference of 327 feet in level between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, the Welland canal, accommodating vessels of 
255 feet in length, with a diaught of 14 feet, was built, and is main- 
tained, by Canada. 

The Murray canal, opened for traffic on 14th April 1890, extends 
Jrom Fresq[u’ile Bay, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, a distance 
of 6^ miles, to the headwaters of the Bay of Quinte, and enables 
vessels to avoid the open lake navigation. It is 11 feet deep below 
the lowest lake level, and has no locks. 

Trent canal is a term applied to a series of water stretches in. the 
interior of Ontario which are ultimately designed to connect Lake 
Huron with. Lake Ontario. At Peterboro a hydraulic balance- 
lock, with a lift of 65 feet, 140 feet in length and 33 feet clear 
in width, allowing a draught of 8 feet, has been constructed. The 
ordinary looks are 134 by 3^3 feet, with a draught of 6 feet. When 
the whole route of 200 miles is completed, there will not he more 
than 15 miles of actual canal, the remaining portion of the water- 
way being through lakes ^d rivers. 

The name St Lawrence is first applied to the river where it leaves 
Lake Ontario at Kingston.^ The canals on the St Lawrence have 
been enlarged to the capacity of the Welland and Lachine canals, 
the system having been opened to commerce in the autumn of 
1899. Instead of enlarging the Beauhamois canal, on the south 
side of the river, a canal, the *‘Soulangea,” was built from 
Coteau Landing to Cascades Point, on the north side, the Beau- 
hamois canal still being utilized for small barges. The locks of 
all these canals are 45 feet wide, with an available depth of 14 
feet and a minimum length of 270 feet. The following table shows 
the canalized stretches in this portion of the river : — 


Name. 

From 

To 

Lenfrth 

Number 

Rise in 

in Miles. 

ofLocks. 

Feet. 

Galops 

Eiver 

Head of Galops 
Rapids 

Iroquois 

n 

3 

15i 


4 



Bapide 

Plat 

Head of Ogden 

Morris- 

38 

2 

rri 

r-l 

Island 

burg 


River 


lOi 



Farrans 

Head of Croils 

Farrans 

1 

1 

88 

Point 

Island 

Point 



River 

Cornwall 

Dickinsons 

Cornwall 

5 

11 

6 

48 

Cand 
Lake St 

Landing 


BOi 



Francis 





Soulanges 

Coteau 

Cascades 

14 

4 

82i 

Lake St 

Landing 

Point 

14 



Louis 

! 




Lachine . 

Lachine 

Montreal 

00 

6 

45 




1098 j 

21 

206 


TOe iiTOT St La-wrence is spanned by the following railway 
bnages:— 1. A truss bridge, built near Cornwall in 1900 by 
the iNew York and Ottawa Bailroad. 2. A truss bridge with a 
swing, built in 1890 by the Canada Atlantic Eadwayat Ootean 
^ e^tae^er bridge, built in 1887 by the Canadian 
Pac^o Eadway at Oaughnawaga. 4. The Viotoiia Jubilee bridge, 
built M a tubular bridge by the Grand Tnink Eaflway in 1800, and 
tranrfonned into a ^ss bridge in 1897-98. The new bridge rests 
?I the old one, enlarged to leoeiye it,' is 8692 feet long 
by 67 feet wide, ^th. 25 spans, double traces, trolley tracks, 
dnyeway^ and sidewalks, and was erected without interruption of 
traffic Between Qnebeo and Montoeal the ship channel, begun 
by toe Montreal Harbour Commissioners, has been assumed bv 
the Government as a national work. «»umea uy 


The river St Lawrence is the shortest freight route from the 
Great Lakes to Europe. From Buffalo to Liverpool vid New York 
involves rail or 7-foot canal transport of 496 miles and an ocean 
voyage of 3034 nautical miles. Vid Montreal, there is 14 -foot canal 
transport of 348 miles and river and ocean voyage in transatlantic 
ships of 2772 nautical miles. From Quebec to Liverpool by Cape 
Eace is 2801 nautical miles, while the route by Belle Isle, more nearly 
a great circle course, usually taken between July and October, is 
only 2633 nautical miles. The St Lawrence route suffers in com- 
petition with more southerly routes in consequence of not being 
open throughout the year. The Great Lakes never freeze over 
completely, but the harbours, and often the connecting rivers, 
are closed by ice. The navigable season at the Sault is about 
7i months; on Lake Erie it is somewhat longer. The average 
time between the arrival of the first vessel at Montreal from 
sea and the departure of the last ocean vessel is seven months. 
From Kingston to Quebec the river freezes over every winter, 
except at points where the current is rapid. Below Quebec, 
although there is heavy border ice, the river never freezes over. 
For a few winters, while the bridge accommodation at Montreal 
was restricted to the old single track Victoria bridge, railway 
freight trains were run across the ice bridge on temporary wuntcr 
tracks. 

Efforts have been made to lengthen the season of navigation by 
using specially constructed steamers to break ice ; and it is claimed 
that the season of navigation could bo materially lengthened, and 
winter floods prevented, by keeping the river open up to Montreal. 
Car femes run through the winter across Lake Michigan and the 
strait of Mackinac, across the rivers St Clair and Detroit, and 
across the middle of Lake Erie. Tlio largest of these steamers is 
350 feet long by 56 feet wide, draught 14 feet, horso-power 3500, 
speed 13 knots. She carries on four tracks 30 freight cars, with 
1350 tons of freight.^ Winter ferries are maintained at Quebec, 
between Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, and between 
Newfoundland and Sydney, Cape Breton. In the winter of 1 898-99 
an attempt was made to run a winter steamer from Paspcl)iao to 
England, but was not successful, principally because an unsuitable 
vessel was used. To pass through the field ice that is always i>ro- 
sent in the gulf, in greater or lessor quantity, specially strengthened 
vessels are required. 

^ The river St Lawrence above tide water is not suhjoc.t to exces- 
sive flooding, the maximum rise in the spring and early summer 
months, chiefly from northern tributaries from the Ottawa east- 
wards, being 10 feet. The Great Lakes serve as iujpounding 
reservoirs for the gradual distribution of all ovcrllows in the west. 
At Montreal, soon after the river freezes over eaish wintc^r, there is 
a local rise of about 10 feet in the level of the 'water in the 
harbour, caused by restriction of the channel by anchor ice ; and 
in the sjring of the year, when the volume of water i.s augmented, 
this obstruction leads to a farther rise, in 1886 reae.hing a height 
of 27 feet above ordinary low water. To ]irevenl, flooding of the 
lower parts of the city a dyke was in 1887 buiU along ilio river 
front, which ijrcvcuted a serious flood in 1899, 

The level of the lakes varies very gi-adually, and is allwited hy 
the general character of the season, and not by individual rainfalls. 
^0 variations of level of the .sovorol lakes do not necessarily syn- 
chronize. There is an annual fluctuation of about 1 foot lu the 
upper lakes, and in some seasons over 2 feet in the lower Inkits ; 
the lowest point being at the end of winter and the highest in 
midsummer. In Lake Michigan the level has ranged from a 
maximum in the years 1859, 1876, and 1886, to a minimum, nearly 

6 feet bwer, in 1896.« In Lake Ontario there is a range of 6% 
fret between the maximum of May 1870 and the minimum of 
November 1895. In consequence of the shallowness of Lake Erio> 
Its level IS seriously distuid>ed by a porsistont storm j a wctsterly 
gale lowers the water at its upj:er end exceptionally as much im 

7 feet, seriously interfering with the navigation of the rivex^ Iletroit, 

while an easterly blow produces a similar effocit at Buffalo. There 
is geological evidence to show that the whole basin of the lakes 
has in recent geological times gradually changed in level, rising 
to the north and subsiding southwards ; and it is claimed that tho 
movement is still m gradual progress, tho rate assigned being *42 
foot per 100 miles per century.® o o 

The maintenance of the levels of tho Groat Lakes is a matter of 
jatal importance to tlio large freight boats, which always lowl to 
the Imit of depth, at critical points in the dredged channels or in 
the harhouTS, Fears have been entertained thsrt the water-power 
canals at Sault Ste Marie, the drainage canal at Chicago, and the 
dredged channel in the river Detroit will permanently lower the 
levels respectively of Lake Suiierior and of the Michigan-lluron"- 
Erie group. An international deep-waterway comniiasion considered 
this question, and army engineers ap pointed by the United States 

U.S. Sroy 1807^^ ^ Annual Itoport of th<* Chief of Kn^ineerB 

* Eighteenth Annual Bei)ort U.S. Oeologu^el Survey, 1890-97. 
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Government worked on the problem.^ Wing dams in the rivers 
St Mary and Niagara, to retard the discharges, were proposed 
as remedial measures. 

■ The Great Lakes are practically tideless, though some observers 
claim to find true tidal pulsations, said to amount to 3-^ inches at 
spring tide at Chicago. Secondary undulations of a few minutes 
in period, ranging from 1 to 4 inches, are well marked. Tides enter 
the Gulf of St Lawrence from the Atlantic chiefly through Cabot 
Strait (between Cape Breton and Newfoundland), which, has a width 
of 75 miles and a depth of 250 fathoms. The tide entering through 
Belle Isle Strait, 10 miles wide and 30 fathoms deep, is com- 
paratively little felt. The tidal undulation, in passing through 
the ^f, expands so widely as to be almost inappreciable in places, 
as, for example, at the Magdalen Islands, in the middle of the gulf, 
where the range amounts to about 3 feet at springs, becoming 
effaced at neaps. There is also little more tide than this at some 
points on the north shore of Prince Edward Island. The greatest 
range is attained locally in Northumberland Strait and inChaleur 
Bay, where it amounts to 10 feet. At the entrance to the estuary 
of the river St Lawrence, at Anticosti, it has again the oceanic 
range of about 6 feet, and proceeds up the estuary with an ever- 
increasing range, which, attains its maximum of 19 feet at the 
lower end of Orleans Island, distant 650 miles from the ocean 
at Cabot Strait. This must be considered as the true head of the 
estuary. At Quebec, 30 miles farther up, the range is nearly 
as great ; but at 40 miles above Quebec it is largely cut off by 
the Richelieu Rapids, and finally ceases to be felt at Three Rivers, 
at the lower end of Lake St Peter, 760 miles from the ocean. 

The St Lawrence system is rich in water-powers, which are being 
increasingly utilized, and promise to add greatly to the resources 
of both countries. The river at Sault Ste Marie has been diverted 
into power canals on both sides, and furnishes electric light, 
traction, and power to both towns, and operates a very large pulp 
mill. The Niagara at the Falls is led through tunnels on both 
sides of the gorge, and electricity at a very high voltage is supplied 
to Buffalo, 22 miles distant, as well as being used locally. The 
St Lawrence Rapids have long been utilized for milling and factory 
purposes ; a wing dam on the north side of the Lachine Papiem 
furnishes electricity* to Montreal ; the Falls of Montmorency light 
Quebec and run her street ears ; and from Lake Superior to the 
gulf there are numerous water-powers on tributaries to the St 
Lawrence, only awaiting population and capital for profitable 
development. 

The Great Lakes are well stocked with fish of commercial value. 
These are largely gathered from the fishermen by steam tenders, and 
taken fresh or in a frozen condition to railway distributing-points. 

In Lakes Superior and Huron salmon-trout {Salvelinus Ticmcf/ymsh^ 
Walb) are commercially most important. They ordinarily range 
from 10 to 50 lb in weight, and are often larger. In Georgian 
Bay the catches of whitefish (Ooregmus clv^eiformiSf Mitchill) 
are enormous. In Lake Erie whitefish, lesser whitefish, erroneously 
called lake-herring {G. artedi, Le Sueur), and sturgeon {AdjfeTiser 
rvhimndus, Le Sueur) are the most common. There is good angling 
at numerous points on the lakes and their feeders. The river 
Nepigon, on the north shore of Lake Superior, is famous as a stream 
abounding in speckled trout {SaZvelinus /(mbinalis, Mitchill) of 
unusual size. Black bass {Miaropterm) are found from Georgian 
Bay to Montreal, and the Maskinong4 {Msox nobilior, Le Sueur), 
plentiful in the same waters, is a very game fish that often attains 
a weight of 70 Ib. N early all the rivers flowing into the St Lawrence 
below Quebec are stocked with salmon {^SaVmo 9 alar\ and are 
peserved and leased to anglers by the provincial government. 

In the salt water of the gulf ana lower river, mackerel, cod, 
herring, smelt, sea-trout, striped bass, and other fish are caught 
for market. 

8t LeonsirdSf a parish of Sussex, England, on 
the south coast, included in the municipal borough of 
Hastings. Population (1881), 7165; (1891), 10,283; 
(1901), 26,872. (See Hastings.) 

St LouiSi the most important city in the state 
of Missouri and the 4th in size in the United States, 
situated on the right, or west, bank of the river Mississippi, 
about 20 miles below its junction with the Missouri, 
in 38* 38' 3-6" H. and 90* 12' 17" W. It has an area 
of 62 J square miles and a river front of 19 miles. 
Twenty lines of railway have their terminus in the Union 
station, which covers 11 acres and was opened in Sep- 
tember 1894. The cost of the station, including the 
site, was $6,500,000. The lines from the east cross the 

^ Report of the Chief of Engineers XJ.S. Army in Report of War 
Department T7.S., 1898, p. 3776. 
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Mississippi by Eads Bridge, which was opened for traffic 
4th July 1874, and also by Merchants’ Bridge, 3 miles 
above the former, which was finished in 1890 and is 
controlled by the Terminal Railway Company. An Act 
of the legislature, passed in 1899, authorized the con- 
solidation of nearly all the rapid transit lines within the 
city. A single company owns and controls 361 miles of 
single track, and runs about 2000 cars. By a system 
of transfers, passengers can go from almost any point in 
the city to another upon payment of one fare. The 
suburban system owns 100 miles of single track, and its 
equipment includes 200 cars. 

Population . — ^The population in 1890, not including any 
suburban locality, was 451,770, an increase of 28 ‘89 per 
cent, over that of 1880. In 1900 it was 575,238, an in- 
crease of 27-33 per cent, over that of 1890. In 1900 the 
foreign-born population numbered 111,356, and the native 
white population bom of foreign parents was 239,170. 
The total number of negroes, or persons of negro de- 
scent, was 35,516. The death-rate by the census of 1890 
was 17 ‘4. In 1900 it was 17-9, being nearly 90 per 
cent, higher among the coloured than among the white 
population. The birth-rate by the census of 1890 was 
26*46 per 1000 for white persons and 26-36 for coloured 
persons. 

PducatioTiy Idhraries, tSsc . — The number of public schools 
in 1901 was 188 ; the number of teachers, 1751 ; the 
number of pupils, 82,712. The total amount expended for 
school purposes in 1899 was $1,888,670.22, and the esti- 
mated value of all public school property, including that 
held for investment, was $6,803,704. During the year 
1899 and the spring of 1900 Washington University, an 
endowed non-sectarian institution, increased its endowment 
fund by more than $4,000,000, and began preparations for 
removal to a new site comprising 150 acres on the out- 
skirts of the city. The lan^ which cost about $350,000, 
the fund for the new buildings, amounting to $750,000, 
and the increased endowment, were the gifts of citizens of 
St Louis. The St Louis University, belonging to the 
Roman Catholic order of Jesuits, occupies large and com- 
modious buildings in the city, and is one of the most 
important institutions of learning controlled by that 
religious body in the United States. 

St Louis has a large number of clubs for social and 
business purposes, chief among which are the St Louis, the 
University, “die Mercantile, the Noonday, the Union, the 
Commercial, and the Round Table. The Mercantile 
library contains upwards of 112,000 volumes. The public 
library contains 135,000 volumes. 

Mumcipal Affairs, Taxation, Ac . — ^The bonded debt at the end of 
the fiscal year 1900-1901 amounted to $18,916,278. The annual 
interest charges on the debt outstanding 10th April 1899 amounted 
to $802,209, or an average of 4*367 per cent, per annum. The 
resources of the sinking fund for the fiscal year 1898-99 amounted 
to $361,783, and this money was used in returning to the treasury 
the sum advanced during the year 1897-98, and in the redemp- 
tion of .bonds maturing during the year 1898-99. The assessed 
valuation of property for the taxes of 1901 was $394,722,700, 
not including the street railway property, the assessment on which 
is made by the state board of equalization. The rate of taxation 
on the $100 valuation of property for 1901 for municipal pur- 
poses was $1.90. In 1887 the city council authorized the extension 
of the water-works system, and established a low-service station 
at the Chain of Rocks, several miles above the former station. 
This work was put into operation during 1894. Since that time 
an extension of the high- service pumping plant has been authorized, 
and plans are on foot for a plant to filter all water before it is 
delivered. The extended works are able to furnish 100 million 
gallons of water a day. 

Oonrnerct and Manufactures . — ^Foreign shipments of flour and 
grain by rail and river on through bills of laamg during the year 
1901 were: of flour, 2,961,563 barrels; of wheat, 16,922,890 
bushels; of com, 14,942,915 bushels ; of oats, 6,219,540 bushels ; 
cotton, 973,837 bales. The total value of the gross receipts of 
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cotton for 1901 was about §40,000,000. Among other receapte for 
1901 were : lumber andlogs, 824,201,000 feet ,• wool, 2o, 8/7, 110 Ib ; 
sugar, 253 hhds., 465,248 barrels, 534,576 Ws; Mai, 4,407,890 
toM ; butter, 13,476,929 HJ. Ole total number tons of ft^ht 
of all IfiTidg received and shipped was 28,/58,664. St 
produces more than tbree-fourtbs of all the manufecti^ of the 
State of Missouri. The estimated product of the man^acti^ of 
St Louis for 1901 is valued at §340, 000,000, of which the f(^owing 
are the chief: tobacco, 80,766,883 tt ; ftour, 1,606,284 bairels ; 
furniture of the value of about §38, 000, 000. Boots a,nd shoes have 
been sold valued at §43,500,000 ; bagging, 12, 600,000 yards. 
SmMng.—The number of banks ia St Louis has been reduced 
4-..ra-n4-Tr-ATra i-n IfiQfi f.ft -m’nft-hftfiTi in 1901 : the 



and those in the trust companies increased to $19, 016, 293. The total 
capital of the nineteen banks in December 1901 was $30,059,963, 
and of the trust companies, $29,278,007. The dividends paid by 
both banks and trust companies in 1901 amounted to $2,604,000, 
an increase of $619,000 over those of 1900. The clearings for 1901 
exceeded those of any previous year by 8562,880,722, aggi'egatiag 
$2, 270, 680, 216. The balances for the year 1898 were $182, 014, 792, 
and for 1899, $214,166,941. 

Political Farties.—The cily several years gave a decided majority 
to the candidates of the Republican party in municipal, state, and 
Federal elections, although the state of ilissouri was Democratic 
by a large majority for many years. The city, however, gave a 
majority to the candidates of the Democratic party in 1901. The 
vote for Presidential electors in 1896 was as follows : for Republican 
Sectors, 65,708 ; for Demoeratio electors, 50,091 ; in 1900, for 
Republican electors, 60,697 ; for Democratic electors, 59,931. In 
the election of a state supreme judge in 1898 the vote was as 
follows : for the Republican candidate, 48,900 ; for the Democratic 
candidate, 39,697. 

, Authoeities. — JEncydopoMa of the ETistory of 8t Louis, a com- 

pendium of histo]y and biography, in four volumes, published in 
1899. A Bine Book is published yearly by the Merchants' 
Exchange, compiled by its secretary, dealing with the business 
progress of the year. (m. S. S.) 

St LUCia^ the largest of the British Windward 
Islands, West Indies. Population (1891), 42,220 ; (1901), 
49,896. Of these, a small percentage are of European 
descent, but the majority are negroes, with about 2000 
East Indian coolies. The death-rate is about 22*50 per 
1000. The dangers from venomous reptiles have been ex- 
aggerated. Only one death from snake-bite was recorded 
in 1898, none in 1900; and snakes are now but rarely 
met with. 


The chmate is humid ; the rainfall varying from 70 to 
120 inches per annum, with a very umfonn average temper- 
ature of about 80* F. In 1899 the highest temperature 
was 91* (in May) and the lowest 68* (in December). 
Great damage was done on 11th September 1898 by a 
hurricane and the accompanying mins — steep hillsides, 
surcharged with water, slid away in all directions, carrying 
with them plantations, houses, roads, and bridges, and 
leaving rocks and rubbish behind. Castries, the capital 
(with a population of about 7900^, by reason of its harbour, 
wharfage, and coaling facilities, as the second naval station 
and^ one of the most important shipping ports in the 
British West Indies. It is strongly fortified, and is the 
-chief coaling station of the fleet in the West Indies, It is 
in telephonic communication vdth seven small towns or 
villages. Crown lands occupy about one-half of the island. 
Amongst the principal products are sugar, cacao, logwood, 
coffee, nutmegs and mace, kola nuts, and vamlla. Tobacco 
is grown, but not for export. The imports of 1900 were 
valued at £403,592, largely owing to increased importation 
of military stores, the total of 1899 having been only 
£282,693; the exports at £229,436, of which £66,661 
was for sugar. Revenue (1900), £72,107; expenditure, 
£64,750; public debt in 1901, £176,680. In 1900, at 
Castries, 1240 steam vessels and 617 sailing vessels entered 
and cleared, giving a total tonnage of 1,841,693, of which 
82 per cent, was British. Of the total trade values in 
1900, the United Kingdom sent 66 per cent, of the 
impbrts and the United States 31 per cent. ; while the 


former took 26 per cent, of the exports, but the United 
States 71 per cent. 

In 1900 there were 42 state-aided elementary schools 
nnder the control of the Roman Catholics, to whom were 
handed over all the Government schools in 1898. The 
number of children on the roll in 1900 was 6365, and 
the amount spent on primary education was £3138. 
There are also a grammar school for boys and a high 
school for girls. The military expenditure for 1898 w'as 
£64,385. There is a police force numbering 59, with a 
rural constabulary of 100. Knowledge of the English 
language is increasing amongst the country people, who 
formerly spoke a French patois, the result of frequent 
French occupation of the island, 

St Malo, chief town of arrondissement, dejiartment 
Hle-et-Yilaine, France, 43 miles north - nortli - west of 
Rennes, with terminal station on the railway from Rennes. 
Shipbuilding, engineering, and iron and copper founding arc 
the most important industries. The harbour, including the 
contiguous and connected basins belonging more especially 
to St Servan, comprises an outer basin, a tidal harbour, 
two wet docks, and an inner reservoir, affording a total length 
of quayage of over two miles. The inner harbours have a 
TniniTm Tm depth of 18 feet, but in the tidal harbours the 
depth at low water is nil. The number of vessels entered in 
1900 was 784, of 208,080 tons; cleared 791, of 217,083 
tons. Nearly all the trade is with England, The total 
port movement, including coasting trade, was 500,051 tons ; 
37 vessels with 824 men were engaged in the cod iishcry. 
The number of passengers arriving by regular lines of 
vessels in 1900 was 10,271, and of departures, 9530. 
Popuktion (1881), 9432; (1901), 11,486. The trade and 
industries of St Servan are of the same nature as tliose 
of St Malo, but are on a much smaller scale. Population 
(1881), 9683; (1901), 12,597. 

St Marys^ a village of Auglaize county, Ohio, 
U.S.A. It is on the Lake Erie and Western Railroad, 
and on the Miami and Erie canal, in the W't'stevn part 
of the state. Population (1890), 3000; (1900), 5359, 
of whom 246 were foreign-born. 

St Michaeli Alaska Territory, formerly Redoubt 
St Michael, a settlement on an island of the winuj name, 
founded by Tebenlcoff in 1833, is situated at the southern 
end of Norton Sound in 63* 28' N. and 162* 05' W, 
Since the discovery of gold on the Yukon, this place lias 
been garrisoned by the United States army, and forms 
the centre of a military reservation with a nulius of 100 
miles. The island is low, volcanic, and covered with 
herbage. It derives its importance from the fiict that it 
is the only port for Yukon commerce. This is carried on 
through a channel called the Uphoon, available for liglit 
draught vessels, behind the bar of the main river. It lias 
a population of about 400 Eskimo natives, and a viiriable 
number of whites, which at times has amounted to several 
thousands. Thirty-fi.ve river steamers in 1899 wnre en- 
gaged in the river traffic from this place, and the commerce 
amounted to several millions of dollars. Navigation opens 
in June and closes in September. The anniuil moan tem- 
perature is 26*6* F. and the rainfall about 12 inches. 
The discovery of rich gold fields at Capo Nome, on the 
north shore of the Sound, attracted a toini)orary |)opula- 
tion estimated at 6000. The permanent population was 
reported by the United States census of l&OO aa 857 ; iu 
1890 it was 101. 

8t Nazal re,l chief town of arrondissement, depart^ 
ment of Loire-Inf6rieure, France, 87 miles west of Nantes 
by rail. The parish church was completed in 1891. 
The Institut Verneuil established at La Baule is an 
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important sanatorium. The shipbuilding yards of the 
Transatlantic and Loire Companies, where are built large 
ships for the navy as well as for the mercantile marine, 
employ about 2500 men. Three dry docks are leased 
from the French Government. Forges, at a little dis- 
tance from the town, employ 1600 men, and turn out 
large quantities of steel rails, sheet and bar iron, drc. 
There are also several large flour-mills and steam saw- 
mills. Great improvements have been effected in the 
port. A channel was dredged at the mouth of the river in 
1892-93, sufficient to admit the passage of battleships. 
The old basin was considerably deepened, and has a 
depth on sill, high spring tides, of 30^ feet ; an entrance 
with a TniniTnnm depth of 16 feet affords direct access 
from the roads to the old dock. There is regular com- 
munication with Newhaven. In 1900, including coasting 
trade, 807 vessels of 776,059 tons entered, and 832 of 
786,403 tons cleared. The total port traffic, including 
coasting trade, amounted to 1,930,980 tons. The value 
of the imports was £2,608,000, and of the exports 
£3,488,000. The principal exports are woollen fabrics, 
wines and spirits, fruits, vegetables, sardines, silk goods, 
poultry, &c., and coffee. Foreign trade is chiefly with 
England, and the import of coal from Great Britain ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000 tons. There are several stations much 
visited by the English and Americans for sea-bathing and 
as health resorts, especially La Baule and St Marguerite. 
The air in this district is noted as remarkably health- 
giving. At Fort de Lfeve are subterranean batteries. 
Population (1881), 15,843; (1901), 35,813. 

St Omer, chief town of arrondissement, department 
of Pas-de-Calais, France, 42 miles north-west of Arras, on 
the railway from Paris to Calais. The fortifications have 
been deznohshed, making way for important alterations and 
improvements begun in 1892. Popxdation (1881), 17,404 ; 
(1901), 20,867. 

Sainton, Prosper Philippe Catherine 

(1813-1890), French violinist, was the son of a merchant 
at Toulouse, where he was born 5th June 1813, and 
educated at the college of his native town. He entered 
the Paris Conservatoire under Habeneck in 1831, and 
after gaining various prizes and undertaking a successful 
tour, became professor of the violin in the Conserva- 
* toire of Toulouse. In 1844 he made his firsts appearance 
in England, at a Philharmonic concert directed by Men- 
delssohn, and settled in London in the following year, 
in the course of which he was appointed professor at the 
Koyal Academy of Music. In the early organizations for 
chamber music which culminated in the establishment 
of the Popular concerts, Sainton bore an important part ; 
and when the Eoyal Italian Opera was started at Covent 
Garden, he led the orchestra under Costa, with whom 
he migrated to Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1871. From 
1848 to 1855 he was leader of the Queen’s Band, and in 
1862 he conducted the music at the opening of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. Two years before this, in 1860, he had 
married the famous contralto singer. Miss Charlotte Dolby. 
He was leader of the principal provincial festivals for many 
years, and gave a farewell concert at the Albert HaU in 
1883, dying on 17th October 1890. His method was 
sound, his style artistic, and his educational work of great 
value, the majority of the most successful orchestral 
violinists having been his pupils. (j. a. f. m.) 

Sainton-Dolby, Charlotte Helen (1821- 
1885), Enghsh contralto singer, was bom in London 17th 
May 1821, studied at the Eoyal Academy of Music from 
1832 to 1837, CriveUi being her principal singing-master. 
In 1837 she was elected to a king’s scholarship, and first 
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appeared at a Philharmonic concert in 1841. In October 
1845 she sang at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, through the 
influence of Mendelssohn, who had been delighted by her 
singing in St Paul. The contralto music in his Elijah 
was written for her voice, but she did not appear in that 
work till the performance at Exeter Hall on 16th April 
1847. She married M, Sainton in 1860, and in 1870 she 
retired from the career of a public singer, but two years 
afterwards started a “vocal academy” in London. She 
made various successful attempts as a composer, and the 
cantatas “The Legend of St Dorothea” (1876), “The 
Story of the Faithful Soul ” (1879), and “ Florimel ” (1885), 
enjoyed considerable success. Her last public appearance 
was at her husband’s farewell concert in June 1883, and she 
died 18th February 1885. A scholarship in her memory was 
founded at the Eoyal Academy of Music. Her voice was of 
moderate power and of fine quality, but it was her dignified 
and artistic style that gave her the high place she held for 
so many years both in oratorio and ballads. 

(j. A. p. ]vl) 

St Oueriy town in the department of Seine, France, 
1 mile north of the fortifications of Paris. Besides other 
important industries, it has manufactures of firearms 
(military and sporting;, tinned foods, indiarubber goods, 
perfumery, soap, blaclSng, varnish, printers’ ink, with glass 
works, sugar and saw mills, and distilleries. Population 
(1901), 35,351. 

St Paul, one of the “twin” cities of Minnesota, 
XJ.S.A, situated in 44“ 52' 46" K and 93“ 5' W., on 
the river Mississippi. With Minneapolis it constitutes 
the centre of the commercial life of the North-West. 
The population in 1895 was 140,292; in 1900 it was 
163,632, of whom 46,819 were foreign-born, and 2263 
were negroes. Out of 51,027 adult males, 1351 were 
illiterate (unable to write), of whom 1225 were foreign- 
bom. The birth-rate was 14 ‘80 and the death-rate (1900) 
only 9*7 per thousand. The public school system has 49 
buildings and employs 534 teachers. Pupils enrolled in 
1899 numbered 24, 344. The other educational institutions 
are enumerated in the article on Minneapolis. St Paul 
has 167 churches, a public library of 47,000 volumes, 29 
parks aggregating 560 acres, not including New Phalen 
Park of 600 acres, and many miles of boulevards, and 103 
miles of electric and cable street railways. Fifty-six news- 
papers and periodicals are published. There are 5 national 
banks, 8 state banks, 4 savings banks, and 13 trust com- 
panies, The aggregate capital of these institutions is 
$5,559,000. St Paul is distinctively a commercial city; 
its jobbing interests in 1898 did a business amounting 
to $168,000,000. It possesses the largest boot and shoe 
and clothing manufactures in the west. According to the 
United States census of 1900, there were in St Paul 1591 
manufacturing concerns. The capital invested amounted 
to $28,208,389, the number of persons employed was 
17,593, and the product $38,541,030. St Paul is the 
head of navigation on the Mississippi; but the channel 
will be extended to Minneapolis by dams and locks. The 
assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1900 
was $86,637,646. The tax upon this amount was 22*40 
mills on the dollar. A total debt of $8,404,035 rests 
upon the city, but a considerable part of this amount 
consists of water bonds issued to build a water-works 
system. The city government is what is called the board 
type. The cost of maintenance is about $2,150,000 each 
year. (b’* m^^v.) 

8t Peter Port. See Ckannel Islands. 

St Petersburg, a government of north-western 
Eussia, at the head of the Gulf of Finland, stretching for 
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130 miles along its sonth-east shore and the southern shore 
of Lake Ladoga, and bordering on Finland, mth an area 
of 20,760 square miles. It is hiUy on the Finland border, 
but flat and marshy elsewhere, with the exception of a 
small plateau in the south (Duderhof Hills), which rises 
only from 300 to 550 feet. It has a damp and cold 
climate, the average temperatures being : at St Petersburg, 
for the year 39" F., for January 15", for July 64"; 
yearly rainfall, 18*7 inches; at Sermaksa (60" 28' N.), 
for the year 37", for January 13", for July 62"; yearly 
rainfall, 20*8 inches. The population, which was 635,780 
in 1882, numbered 873,043 (census population, domiciled 
only) in 1897, without the capital and its suburbs. ^ Of 
this latter number 466,750 were women and 160,499 lived 
in towns. The average density was 122 per square mile. 
The population is cMefly composed of Eussians, with a 
small admixture of Finns and Germans, and according to 
religion it is distributed as follows : Greek Orthodox, 78 
per cent.; Nonconformists, 1*6 per cent.; Lutherans, 17 per 
cent. ; Eoman Catholics, 2*4 per cent. ; “ others,” 1 per cent. 

A remarkable feature is the very slow natural increase of 
the population. Up to 1884 there was even an excess of 
deaths, and it is only since 1886 that a small yearly excess 
(4922) of births over deaths has been noticed ; thus during 
the 25 years 1867 to 1891 the natural increase of the 
population was only 867. This is easily explained, how- 
ever, by the fact that large numbers of both men and 
women (especially young girls) are continually moving 
into the capital The Government is divided into eight 
districts, the administrative headquarters of which are: 
St Petersburg (see below), Gdov (2254 inhabitants), Luga 
(5687), Novaya Ladoga (4144), Peterhoff (1130), Schlus- 
selburg (5286), Tsarkoye Selo (23,363), and Yamburg 
(4166). The other towns are : Gatchina (14,735), Narva i 
(16,577), Oranienbaum (5333), Pavlovsk (4949), Okhta, 
Kolpino (12,030), Pulkova, and Krasnoye Selo. Most .of the 
towns are summer resorts for the population of the capital 
Till the latter part of the 19 th century education stood at 
a very low level, but progress has since been made, and 
now three-quarters of all who enter the army from the 
province can read. There were in 1898, 875 primary 
schools, with 45,500 pupils, which means that more than 
one-half of aU children of school age went to school The 
local zemstvo (council) has also organized village libraries 
and lectures on a wide scale. Many improvements have 
been made, especially since 1897, in the sanitary organiza- 
tion of the province. The zemstvo maintains 144 hospitals 
and dispensaries, with 626 beds, 64 doctors, 144 assist- 
ants, and 41 midwives. Out of an area of 10,806,000 
acres (still excluding the capital and suburbs), 29 per cent, 
was owned by the village communities in 1896, and 8 per 
cent, by the peasants, the remainder being private property, 
distributed as follows : nobles, 31 per cent. ; merchant class, 

9 per cent. ; Imperial domains, 3 per cent. ; members of 
the Imperial family in private, 3 per cent. ; State, 9 per 
cent. ; artisans, kc., 8 per cent. Generally speaking, 
agriculture stands at a low ebb. There were in 1898, 

590.000 acres under cereals (rye, oats, and barley), 43,000 
acres under potatoes, and 30,000 acres under green crops, 
the total area under cultivation being 972,000 acres. The 
average yield in 1895-99 was : rye 1,941,300 cwt., wheat 

17.000 cwt., oats 1,553,000 cwt., barley 386,800 cwt., 
potatoes 4,400,000 cwt. These crops, which are often 
ruined by heavy rains in the late summer, are insufficient 
for the population, which has to live on imported grain. 
Flax is cultivated to some extent. There were in 1898, 
132,500 horses, 192,700 horned cattle, 106,900 sheep, and 
22,400 pigs. Dairy-farming is developing. Timber, ship- 
ping, quarrying, and fishing are important industries ; and 
the chief factories are paper mills, chemical works, and 
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printing works, but the aggregate returns of all factories 
amount only to 16,000,000 roubles per annum. 

St Petersburgfi the capital of the Eussian 
empire, situated at the head of the Gulf of Finland, at 
the mouth of the Neva, in 59" 56' N. and 30" 40' E. 
It was formerly generally believed that in consequence 
of the gradual upheaval of land in the Gulf of Finland 
there would be no more inundations such as occurred in 
the 18th century and early in the 19th century. There 
has, indeed, been no very disastrous inundation since that 
of 1824, but in 1890, 1897, and 1898 the waters of the 
Neva rose over 8 feet, whereas a rise of 4 feet is sufiicient 
to flood the lower parts of the city, and in the terrible 
year of 1824 the rise was 14 feet. Consequently, the 
question whether it would not be advisable to protect the 
whole of the capital by means of dams has again been 
raised, and is being seriously considered. Being still partly 
built of wood, St Petersburg continues to suffer a great 
deal from fire, the average yearly loss being estimated at 
from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 roubles. Electricity is in 
fair progress, but half of the city continues to have only 
paraffin oil lamps in the streets. A great number of 
handsome buildings and wide new streets have bocir built, 
and various monuments have been erected to the best 
Eussian writers. 


The population of St. Petersburg proper at the five cciisusos 
specified was as follows : — 


Year. 

TotaJ. 

Mon. 

Woxucn, 

Proportion 
of Hon to 
every 100 
Women. 

1864 . 

539,122 

813,443 

22S,S7!) 

J39 

1869 . 

667,207 

377,380 

473,229 

289,827 

130 

1881 . 

861,303 

388,074 

122 

1890 . 

954,400 

512,718 

441,682 

IIG 

1897 . 

1,132,677 

016,855 

Cl£,822 

119 


A further increase was rovceled the muuitupal eeusus of 2Gth 
December 1900, when the pojailation of the city was 1,248,730, 
having thus increased 39 ’3 per cent, iu ton yoars. The population 
of tlic suburbs was 134,710 m 1897, and in 1900, 190,035. Taken 
with its suburbs, St Petersburg is the 5th city of Europe in ])(>int 
of size, coming after London, Paris, Berlin, and Vi<mnu. The 
large propoition of men in its x)oi>nlatiou is duo to the fac.t that 
great numbers come from other i)artH of Itussia to work (luring the 
winter in the textile factories, and during tbo Hummer at unUtad- 
ing the boats. The eonsequenco of tins perio(li(»il inflow is that 
though among children up to 10 years of age the female pojmlation 
is the more numerous (only 97 boys to each 100 mrls), among those 
from 10 to 20 years old the ]:>roportion is reversed, and heemnes 152 
men to each 100 women, while among those aged from 20 to 40 
years it is 134 men to each 100 women. After that age the pro- 
portion of males rapidly decreases, being only 89 men to oacdi 100 
women among those of from 40 to 50 years old. The projiortion 
of strangers to those who are bom at 8t Potorsburg itsedr is as 2 
to 1 ; in 1897 the population included 135,717 nialcit and 108,013 
females, total 303,730, bom at St Petersburg, while the nuniber of 
persons born elsowhoro was 377,001 males and 273,669 females, 
total 650,670. Tho inlluenoe of the influx of adult people is seen 
in this connexion also, for among children tho proj)ortion of 
strangers is only from one-oightb to ouo-fourtli, while among those 
from 21 to 55 years of ago it is as 4 and oven 5 to 1. The 
peasants form more than half the population ; and this propoition 
is likely to increase, for in 1869 they formed ordy 82 jwr cent of 
the population, in 1881 42 per cent., in 1890 50 cent, and in 
1897, all told, 58 per cent Tho ooimus of 1890 also showed that 
more than one-half of the population (56 per cent.) was engaged in 
industries and trade, 16 per oont. in tho servieo of tho State, State 
and other companios, an(f tho liberal professions, and 14 im oent. in 
domestic service, while 7 per cent, received their income from rents 
and pensions, and 7 por cent, had no doflnite oceupalion. The 
predominance of adult workers is again ahown l«y tlu* very 
small proportion (338 j)er thousand) of ]>or«onH Hupportod by tho 
incomes of others, EustdanH numbered 828,354 in 1897, or 87 per 
cent, of the population ; Gennans 48,798, or 4*6 per cent ; Poles 
22,307, or 2*3 im cent ; Finns 16,731, or 1*8 per cent. ; and Jews 
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10,353, or 1 per cent. Of the remainder, the subjects of foreign 
nations are chiefly Germans, French, English (1881), Austrians, 
and Swedes. The number of marriages is very low, being only 
six per thousand in the years 1894-98, births numbered 29 per 
thoiSand, and deaths 25 *2. The proportion of illegitimate children 
is nine times higher than in the rest of Russia, namely, from 250 
to 286 per thousand births. It is thus nearly the same as in Paris, 
but lower than in Moscow (292 per thousand) and Vienna (349 per 
thousand). Out of each thousand women, 424 had their first clmd 
illegitimate. The mortality varies very much in the different parts 
of me city — from 12 per thousand in the best situated, the Admiralty 
quarter, to 16 in other central parts, and to 25 and 27 in the out- 
lying quai-ters. It may be stated, however, that the mortality has 
notaSily decreased, as it averaged 36 per thousand in the years 1870 
to 1874, and only 27 from 1886 to 1895, and 24 in 1897. Infec- 
tious diseases, i.e., tuberculosis, diphtheria, inflammation of the 
lungs, typhoid, scarlet fever, and measles, are the cause of from 37 
to 38 per cent, of all deaths. Disorders of digestion come next, 
various forms of cholerine, and even cholera itself, being endemic 
in St Petersburg. The high mortality in certain quarters is largely 
due to overcrowding and bad water. According to the census of 
1890, there were in St Petersburg 142,523 separate sets of apart- 
ments, with 315,537 rooms, exclusive of kitchens and halls. This 
number is evidently quite insufficient ; and although nearly 500 large 
stone houses and 500 wooden houses are added every year, the 
rents run very high, while nearly 50,000 persons live in under- 
ground rooms — most insanitary on account of the low ground upon 
which the city is bmlt. The city is supplied with w'ater from the 
Neva, which early analyses appeared to show was quite pure. 
From analyses made in 1893-98, however, it would seem that 
even the water that is drawn from the middle of the river, at the 
head of the delta, contains bacteria in far greater num- 
Water g^fely be permitted in drinking-water, 

sffpp^- the powerful filters through which the water 

san/tation. ^ better parts of the city is passed soon 

become choked with the germs. So impure, indeed, was the water 
shown to be, that the wealthier inhabitants of St Petersburg have | 
their water brought in casks from the Duderhof heights. The i 
average daily municipal supply of water was 59,900,000 gallons in 
1898, and 65,311,000 gallons in 1899. For sanitary puiposes, the 
city is divided into twenty-one districts, in each of which the 
municipality maintains one doctor (usually female) and several 
assistants, while the schools are regidarly visited by twen^-eight 
municipal doctors. Six municipal laboratories are maintained for 
sanitary purposes. 

Justices of the peace, though abolished in Russia generally, are 
still maintained in a few large cities, including St Petersburg, and 
_ .. the city is divided into fifty-two justice of the peace 

Jttsace. ^stricts. The number of persons airested during the 
year 1898 was 128,895, of whom only 46,496 were arrested for 
crimes, while no less than 54, 645 were only charged with breaches 
of the passport regulations and 18,528 with begging in the streets. 
Only 12,785 were condemned, 11,048 by the justices of the peace 
and the remainder by the courts of justice. St Petersburg 
contains two monasteries, and 247 churches and chapels of 
Ch rch s denominations, including Jewish synagogues and 
Bda^ioa Miussulinan temples. It is also a great educational 
centre, to which youths flock from all parts of the 
empire. It has universities and high schools for male pupils, with 
an agCTegate of 12,000 students ; yet this number is so insufficient 
that there were, in 1897, 3612 applications for admission to the 
technical institutes, and only 711 vacancies. There is one medical 
academy for women, with 1630 students in 1900, one university 
with 839 students, and four other institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of women with 631 students, as also a school for agricultural 
education (60 students). For secondaiy education there were for 
boys sixty-six gymnasia, lyoeums, military schools, and technical 
schools, with 16,000 pupils ; and for girls sixty-two lyceums and 
high schools, with 9690 pi^ils. The Musical Conservatory has 
870 pupils (522 women). The primary schools are in a far less 
satisfactory condition, as in 1898 there were only 600 schools, 
with nearly 40,000 pupils, out of which 341 schools, with 20,000 
pupils, were kept by the municipality. Six libraries for the 
people are maintamed by the municipality. Of the several modem 
museums the Historical Museum of Alexander III. deserves 
special mention. The number of scientific, literary, artistic, 
musical, and other societies is very great, and grows every year. 
St Petersburg is a great centre for printing, publishing as many 
books as Moscow. It contained in 1899, 60 printing offices, 
The Press lithographic establishments, 140 iypo-lithographic 
' offices, 96 photographic establishments, 141 book shops, 
and 55 public libraries. No fewer than 319 newspapers and reviews 
(including 25 dailies and 122 monthly review^, that is, 38 per 
cent, of all periodical publications published in Russia, were 
issued at St Petersburg. It is estimated that all these publica- 
tions represent an aggregate of 1,700,000 copies, and that every 
year no less than 134,000,000 separate numbers of different 


periodicals are issued. Nearly two-thirds of these go to the pro- 
vinces. Philanthropic societies numbered 334 in 1898, and main- 
tained 638 different institutions. They owned a capital of nearly 
160,000,000 roubles, and their aggregate yearly income , , 
was estimated at over 2,000,000 roubles. No less than ^ 

107, 000 persons applied to these institutions for assistance dui-ing 
1898. The Foundling House and the institutions of the Empress 
Marie, the Imperial Philanthropic society, the Red Cross society, 
the Merchants* society, the Blue Cross society, the society of 
cheap restaurants and tea shops, and the society for supplying 
reading in the hospitals, are the most worthy of mention. The 
city and diflerent philanthropic institutions maintain fifty-one 
hospitals, with nearly 14,000 beds, giving every year relief to about 
75,500 persons. 

From 1880 to 1890 was a very critical period in the history 
of the northern capital. With the development of the railw'ay 
system, the southern and south-westeni provinces 
Russia began to prosper more rapidly than the Upper ^ ' 

Volga provinces ; St Petersburg began to lose its relative import- 
ance in favour of the Baltic ports of Riga and Libau, and its rapid 
growth since the Crimean war seemed in danger of being stayed. 
The danger, however, passed away, and in the last decade of the 
19th century it continued its advance with renewed vigoui*. A 
gi-eat influx of functionaries of all sorts, consequent upon the State 
taking into its hands the administration of railways, spirits, &c., 
resulted in the rapid growth of the population, while the introduc- 
tion of a cheap railway tariff, and the subsidizing and encouraging 
in other ways of the great industries, attracted to St Petersburg a 
considerable number of workers, and favoured the growth of its 
larger industrial establishments. At the present time the province 
of St Petersburg — ^that is, properly speaking, the capital— is one 
of the foremost industrial provinces in Russia, its yearly returns 
amounting to 289,616,000 roubles, and placing it immediately 
after Moscow (380,000,000 roubles), and before Piotrkow, in 
Poland (257,000,000 roubles). Out of a population in the capital 
of 954,400 in 1890, 218,354 were employed in industrial work of 
all sorts. Factories employed, in 1894, 76,775 workpeople (as 
against 26,000 only in 1866), of whom 51,095 were men and 
boys, 24,313 women and girls, and 367 children below 10 years 
of age. The chief factories were : cottons (17,092 workpeople, 
yearly returns 37,600,000 roubles), other textiles (7909 work- 
people, yearly returns 18,640,000 roubles), metal and machinery 
works (18,156 workpeople, yearly returns 32,308,000 roubles), 
tobacco (10,090 workpeople, yearly returns 14,553,000 roubles), 
paper (2421 workpeople, yearly returns 4,414,000 roubles), soap 
and candles (2820 workpeople, yearly returns 6,478,000 roubles), 
breweries (2168 workpeople, yearly returns 6,346,000 roubles), 
distilleries (1953 workpeople, yearly returns 7,888,000 roubles), 
pastry and confectionery (1460 workpeople, yearly returns 
3,169,000 roubles), chemicals (1314 workpeople, yeai-ly returns 
4,456,300 roubles). In all there were 503 factories, with 75,775 
workmen, and yearly returns amounting to 173,000,000 roubles. 
These figures, however, must be below the actual ones, because it 
was found that 94 public companies showed returns of 204,500,000 
roubles lnl898, anefthere are, besides, over 8000 workshops and small 
factories showing yearly retm'ns of 73 J million roubles. Trade 
gave occupation in 1890 to 60,200 persons, and the 12,006 large 
shops and commercial enterprises Slowed in 1894 an aggregate 
return of 1,787,578,600 roubles. The export trade of St Peters- 
burg is chiefly in grain (especially rye and oats), flour and bran, 
oil seeds, oil cakes, naphtha, eggs (271,236,000 in 1899), flax, and 
timber. It shows very great fluctuations, varying in « ^ ^ 

accordance with the crops, and was valued during 
1895-99, at from 73,000,000 roubles to 96,000,000 
roubles. The exports are almost entirely to western Europe by 
sea (from 62,000,000 roubles to 62,500,000), and to Finland (from 
15,000,000 to 27,000,000 roubles). The imports consist chiefly 
of coal, metals, building materials, herrings, coffee and tea, various 
better-class woods, raw cotton, wood pulp and cellulose, and manu- 
factured goods. The ports of St Peter^urg and Oronstadt were 
visitedin 1898 by 2061 ships, of 1,618,400 tons, engaged in foreign 
trade, and by 3231 ships, of 261,000 tons, engaged in the coasting 
trade. Of all of these, only 3494 ships of 389,000 tons were under 
the Russian flag. Navigation on the Neva, which is the channel 
for aU goods shipped from central Russia hy way of the canals, 
is very great, no less than 20,737 vessels being unloaded in 1898. 
The number of passengers coming to St Petersburg or leaving it is 
also very great, the arrivals being (1898) 4,419,756 passengers, of 
whom nearly 730,000 came from the provinces. For internal com- 
muidoation there is a tramway system 88 miles long, which 
carried, in 1898, 85,000,000 passengers ; and numerous services of 
steamers, both on the Neva and the canals, by which 9,663,000 
passengers were transported in 1898. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the population of St 
Petersburg has made considerable intellectual progress, and that 
all-round education has begun to reach artisans and factory hands. 
Sunday schools, since they were reopened, have immensely con- 
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tributed to this result — chiefly owing to the voluntary efforts of 
a gieat number of men and women connected with educs^on. 
The cheap daily press has penetrated into the masses of the 
Russian people, and especially of the population of the capitals, 
to an extent that is hardly realized outside of Russia ; 
Social a. number of well-meaning publishers — 

progress, gj ^vomen— taking advantage of the fact 

that Russian books are printed for a population of a hundred 
million people, have edited the works of the Russian classics and 
the best authors, as also translations from west European authors, 
at prices w*hich seem simply ridiculous in western Europe. Thus 
all works of Turguenieif, Goncharoff, &c., are published as free 
supplements to an excellent illustrated^ weekly, which costs only 
10s. a year; or, all the works of Darwin are sold for 10s., while 
the works of the best Russian classics— Pushkin, Gogol, Lermontolf 
— are sold either for 3s. the complete edition, or for 2, 3, or 5 
farthings as separate poems or novels. At the same time the 
industrial necessity of spreading education amongst the factory 
hands and artisans contributes to the same result, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Government. As to the educated classes of 
St Petersburg, they have always stood at the head of progressive 
thought in Russia, and it is well known that it was chiefly owing 
to their support that lit was possible to carry through the great 
reforms of the years 1861-66. Their demand for political reforms 
is supported now by a rapidly increasing class of artisans, working- 
men, and clerks, who all grow more and more conscious of their 
political rights. (p. a. K.) 

St Pierre aitd Miquelon^ two islands belonging 
to Erance in the Atlantic, 10 miles from the south coast of 
Newfoundland. Their united area covers 59,527 acres, 
or about 93 square miles. Both are mountainous, and 
several points are over 600 feet in height. Their im- 
portance is due to their proximity to the great Bank. In 
1898 the settled population numbered 4700, of whom 
1611 were men, 1494 women, and 1595 children. The 
floating population reaches 1650, giving a total of 6350 
inhabitants. In 1888 the corresponding number was 
6000, but it is doubtful whether the population increases. 
The chief town is St Pierre. 

The islands are administered by a governor, assisted by a privy 
council and, since 1887, by a general council. They send a delegate 
to the Superior Council for the Colonies at Paris. The local Budget 
for 1899 was 519,866 francs ; expenditure of France (Budget 1900), 
282,938 francs. There is a colonial college for primary and 
secondary education, with 42 pupils ; a higher class school for 
girls, with 76 pupils ; and an or workroom for training girls, 

with 40 pupils. Primary instruction is free. There are three 
commercial schools for boys and three for girls, with (in all) 23 
teachers and 720 pupils. There are, besides, infant schools, seUles 
cPasile, frequented by 342 children. Agriculture in the islands 
does not extend heyond vegetable gardens. Fishing is the gimt 
resource of the populatioi:^ lasting from April to September, the 
port of St Pierre itself equipping 220 boats, which swell the num- 
bers of French Ashers at Cancale, St Malo, St Brieuo. In 1899 
the catch on the great Bank amounted to 44,870 tons, valued at 
£296,000. In 1880 the weight caught was 17,000 tons. The 
subsidy granted to 309 boats of 21,948 tons and 6560 men, 
amounted to £13,100. The total commerce of the two islands 
in 1880 amounted to £1,280,000; in 1900, to £880,000: of the 
value in 1900, £388,000 was for imports and £492,000 for exports. 
The exports consisted of fidi, fresh or dried, £388,000 ; cod oil, 
£41,200; lobsters, £16,000. The imports comprise alimentary 
substances and other articles of consumption. St Pierre is con- 
nected with Halifax and St Johns (Newfoundland) by a regular 
packet service. Besides the English cable, there has been a 
French cable to St Pierre since 1880. 

See HBNBiQTrB. Zes ColomesM'cmgaisea. Paris, 1^89. — LuVAS- 
SBXTB. Za M-cmee, t. ii. Paris, 1893. Z" Annie Col&mcde, 1900. 

St Pierre. See MABimEQUE. 

St Pditen, a small town and episcopal see in Lower 
Austria, on the railway from Vienna to Salzburg. Popu- 
lation (1890), 10,906 y (1900), 14,510, including garrison 
of 1219 men, almost exclusively German and Catholic. 
The industries include cotton spinning and wn'llmg as well 
as the manufacture of iron and hardwares and small-axms. 

St Quentiriy chief town of arrondissement, depart- 
ment of Aisne, France, 95J miles north-north-east of Paris 
by rail. Besides the very important, extensive, and varied 


textile industries, of which tulle, lace, and guipure form 
considerable branches, there are important foundries, large 
boiler works, machinery works for various special industries,, 
and many brick and tile yards, while in the district are 
numerous sugar mills. The manufactured products, cotton 
and linen yarn, and grain are the objects of an active 
commerce. A monument of the siege of 1557 was erected 
in 1897, another monument commemorates the defence 
of the town in 1870, and there are statues of the artist 
Quentin Delatour (1704-88) and of the historian Henri 
Martin (1810-83), both natives of St Quentin. Port 
traflSic (1900), 172,391 tons. Population (1901), 50,150. 

Saint-Saens, Charles Camille (1835- 

), French composer, was born in Paris on 3rd October 

1835. He lost his father when young, was brought up 
under the care of his mother, and began the study of 
music at an early age. After having as a child taken 
lessons in the piano from Stamaty, and learned the elements 
of composition from Maledon, both distinguishod teachers 
of their time, he entered the Paris Conservatoire in the 
organ class, then presided over by Eugene Benoist, obtain- 
ing the second prize in 1849, and the first two years latei*. 
For a short time he studied composition under Hal(ivy, 
and in 1852 competed without success for the Prix de 
Rome. Several years later, in 1864, ho again attcmjrted 
to win the much-coveted jirize, but with no better result. 
Notwithstanding these unaccountable failures to obtain 
academic recognition of his extraordinary gifts, Saint-Sacins 
worked indefatigably at his art. In 1853, when only 
eighteen, he was appointed organist at the Church of 
St Merry. Eight years later he was called upon to preside 
at the organ of the Madcleino, in succession to Lef(J.lmrO" 
W41y, a post which he retained until 1877. An overture 
entitled “Spartacua,” which has roinainod uu])ublisl)t‘d, was 
crowned at a competition instituted in 1863 by the Society 
Sainte C4cile of Bordeaux. The greatest triuinpJx of liia 
early career was, however, attained in 18(57, when the prize 
was unanimously awarded to him for liis cantata “Lort 
Noces de Prom4theo” in the competition organize<l during: 
the International Exliibition of tliat year, a prize com- 
peted for by over two hundred musicians. 

The name of Saint-Saiins was gradually becoming known, 
if not to the bulk of the iiublic, at least to the fre(iueut(M*ft 
of concerts. Ho had ac(j[uirod a groat iiaiiio as a ]>iauiHt,, 
and had made successful concert tours throtigh ICurope* 
So far, however, lie had not succeeded in reaching tlic ears 
of the larger public by the i>roduction of an opera, which 
in France counts for more than anything else. After 
the tragic events of 1870, when Saint-Sabns did his duty 
as a patriot by serving in the National Guard, the oppor- 
turity at lost offered itself, and a one-act ojHsra from lu» 
pen. La Frimem Jamie, with words by Louis Qallet, 
was produced at the Op4ra Oomiquo with moderate suocosa 
on 12th June 1872. Le Timbre Argent, a foiir-act 
opera performed at the Thd^tre Lyriqxxo in 1877, was 
scarcely more successful In the meanwhile ix>pxilarity 
accrued to the composer in the concert room, and hia 
“symphonic poems” '‘Lo Rouot d’Omphale,” “Danse 
Macabre,” “Phaeton,” and “La Jeunesse d’Herculo*’^ 
obtained for him a world-wide celebrity. Those admir- 
able examples of “programme music” count among hi» 
best known works. 

His star was now in the ascendant, and was destined to 
shine on the operatic stage as well as in tlio concert room. 
Liszt, most noble-mind^ and unselfish of artists, over 
ready to champion the cause of others, entertain^ the 
highest admiration for Saint-SaSns, and it was through 
his aU-poworful influence that the French coiuis)Her’« 
Biblical opera Samson et Daiila was brought out at 
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WeimaiT in 1877. This work, whicli has been generaDy 
accepted as the composer’s operatic masterpiece, had been 
begun as far back as 1869, and an act had been heard at 
one of Colonne’s concerts in 1875. Notwithstanding its 
great success at Weimar, several years were destined to 
pass before it was to be heard in France, its first perform- 
ance on French soil taking place at Rouen in 1890. The 
following year Scunison et DaZila was given in Paris at 
the Eden Theatre, and finally in 1892 was produced at the 
Grand Op^ra, where it has since remained as one of the 
most attractive works of the repertoire. Its Biblical 
subject has unfortunately stood in the way of its being 
performed on the London stage, but it has frequently 
been given in concert form with great success. The 
•composer’s subsequent operas may show an equal com- 
mand of resource, but in none has he been so well inspired 
£LS in his musical setting of this Biblical tale. No work is 
better calculated to exemplify the dual tendencies of his 
style. The first act, with its somewhat formal choruses, 
suggests the influence of Bach and Handel, and is treated 
rather in the manner of an oratorio. The more dramatic 
portions of the opera are not uninfluenced by Meyerbeer, 
while in the mellifluous strains allotted to the temptress 
there are occasional suggestions of Gounod. Of Wagner 
there is but little trace, save in the fact that the composer 
has followed the German master’s lead by dividing his 
work into scenes, thus avoiding the old-fashioned de- 
nominations of “air,” “duet,” “trio,” <fec. The score of 
Samson et Dalila^ however, is not devoid of individuality. 
The influences mentioned above, possibly excepting that of 
Bach in the earlier scenes, are rather of a superficial nature, 
and do not detract from the originality that asserts itself 
throughout the work ; for Saint-Saens has undoubtedly a 
style of his own. It is a composite style, certainly ; and all 
the materials that go towards forming it may not be 
absolutely his, that is, the eclecticism of his mind may lead 
him at one moment to adopt an archaic form of expression, 
at another to employ the current musical language of his 
day, and sometimes to blend the two. It is perhaps in the 
latter case that he shows most individuality ; for although 
his works may denote the varied influences of such totally 
dissimilar masters as Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, and Gounod, 
he ever contrives to put in something of his own that gives 
his music the stamp of its authorship. 

After the production of Samson et Dalila, Saint-Sa§ns 
stood at the parting of the ways. Looked at askance by 
the reactionary section of the French musicians, and sus- 
pected of harbouring subversive Wagnerian ideas, a notion 
strengthened by the enthusiastic articles he had published 
-concerning the production of the Bing des NiheVwngen 
a,t Bayreuth in 1876, but ready to be welcomed by the pro- 
gressive party, it now remained to be seen which road he 
would follow. Both sides were doomed to disappointment, 
for in his subsequent operas Saint-Saens attempted to 
effect a compromise between the older and the newer forms 
of opera. He had for some time caressed the idea of 
utilizing the history of France for operatic purposes. The 
■first and only result of this project has been ^Uerme 
Ma/rcel, an opera produced at Lyons in 1879. Although 
of unequal merit, owing partly to its want of unity of 
style, this work contains much music of an attractive kind, 
and scarcely deserves the neglect into which it has fallen. 
Forsaking the history of France for that of England, 
Saint-SaSns . now set to w'ork on an opera having for 
its hero “bluff King Hal.” JSem'y Till, was pro- 
duced at the Paris Grand Op4ra in 1883. The librettists 
had concocted a piece that "was sufficiently well knit 
and abounded in dramatic contrasts. While adhering 
to hi 9 system of compromise by retaining certain conven- 
tional operatic features, Saint-SaSns had in this instance 
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advanced somewhat by employing leit motivs in a more 
rigorous fashion than hitherto, although he had not gone 
so far as to discard airs cut after the old pattern, duets, 
and quartets. Henry YIIL, which was given at Coven'b 
Garden during the season of 1898, certainly occupies an 
honourable place among the composer’s works. Proser- 
pine^ a lyrical drama produced at the Paris Opera 
Comique in 1887, may be said to have achieved a sncces 
dZestime and no more. A not much better fate befell 
Ascamio, an opera founded on Paul Meurice’s drama 
Benvenuto Cellini^ and brought out at the Grand Op4ra 
in 1890. Bhryne^ however, a two-act trifle of a light 
description, produced at the Op^ra Comique in 1893, met 
with success ; and his “ lyrical drama ” Les Barhares, given 
at the Grand Op4ra in 1901, has been received with 
marked favour. 

Saint-Saens worked in every field of his art and 
succeeded in alL The following condensed list of his 
compositions proves this better than words. Besides the 
operas above ^uded to, he composed the following oratorios 
and cantatas: “Oratorio de Noel,” “Les Noces de Pro- 
m^th^e,” Psalm “Coeli enarrant,” “Le Deluge,” “La Lyre 
et la Harpe”; three symphonies; four symphonic poems 
(“Le Rouet d’Omphale,” “Phaeton,” “Danse Macabre,” 
“ La Jeunesse d’Hercule ”) ; five pianoforte concertos ; three 
violin concertos ; two suites, marches, and other works for 
orchestra ; the ballet Zavotte ; music to the drama Dijami/rey 
given at the open-air theatre of Beziers ; a quintet for piano 
and strings, a quartet for piano and strings, two trios for 
piano and strings, a string quartet, a septet, violoncello 
sonata, two viohn sonatas; a Mass, a Requiem, besides 
a quantity of piano and organ music, and many songs, 
duets, and choruses. He also published three books, 
entitled Harmonie et MUodie, Portraits et Souvenirs, and 
Prohlhmss et Mysteres, besides a volume of poems, Rimes 
familieres. The honorary degree of Doctor of Music was 
conferred upon him by Cambridge University in 1893. 

St Servan. See St Malo. 

St Thomas^ an incorporated city and port of entry 
of Ontario, Canada, capital of Elgin county, on Kettle 
creek, 13 miles south of London and 8 miles north of 
Lake Erie. It is an important station on the Grand 
Trunk, Michigan Central, Lake Erie and Detroit River, 
and Canadian Pacific railways. The principal public 
buildings are the city hall, court house, and post office ; 
there are six schools, a collegiate institute, and Alma 
ladies’ college. The Michigan Central railway shops, car- 
wheel foundry, flour, flax, and planing mills, are the 
principal industries. Population (1891), 10,366; (1901), 
11,485. 

St Thomasi St Croix, Am St John, 

three of the Virgin islands of the West Indies, situated — 
the first-named 40 miles east of Porto Rico, the second 65 
miles south-east of Porto Rico and 40 miles south of St 
Thomas, and the third 4 miles east of St Thomas, Their 
respective dimensions, areas, and populations are given in 
the following table : — 


Island. 

Lenfi^. 

MUes. 

Width. 

Miles. 

Area. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1835. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1890. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1901. 

Density 

per 

Square 

Mile, 

1901. 

St Thomas 

18 

1-4 

88 

14,022 

12,019 

11,012 

834 

St Croix , 

22 

1-6 

84 

26,681 

19,783 

18,667 

221 

St John i 

10 

2i 

21 

2,475 

984 

925 

44 

Total . 

... 

... 

138 

43,178 

32,786 

30,504 

221 


The population has thus diminished by 29*3 per cent, 
since 1835. In 1901 there were 14,026 males and 16,478 

S. VIII. — 48 
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females; and 58*4 per cent. (17,836) lived in the towns 
and 41*6 per cent. (12,678) in the country districts. The 
chief towns are Charlotte Amalie, the capital of St 
Thomas, with 8540 inhabitants in 1901; Christiansted, 
the capital of St Croix, with 5483 inhabitants ; Frederik- 
sted, also on St Croix, with 3745 inhabitants ; and Cruxbay, 
on St John, with 58 inhabitants. Five-sixths of the in- 
habitants are the descendants of negro slaves brought from 
Africa, chiefly in the period of the Napoleonic wars ; the 
remaining one-sixth are whites, mostly IDanes and ^British. 
The prevailing language is English, but Danish, Dutc^ 
French, Spanish, and German are also used. Except in 
the southern half of St Croix, the islands are all hilly, 
the culminating point in St Thomas being West Mountain 
(1555 feet); in St Croix, Blue Mountain (1155 feet); 
and in St John, 1270 feet. St Thomas and St John 
stand on a continuation of the ridge which supports the 
Greater Antilles (Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico) ; but St Croix 
is the westernmost promontory of the submarine elevation 
on which the Lesser Antilles stand. All three islands are 
built up of eruptive rocks (porphyry and granite) of ancient 
origin and much disintegrated. The cultivable area is 
relatively small, but the soil is generally from 10 to 50 feet 
deep. St Croix possesses relatively the largest share of 
cultivated ground, namely, 57§ per cent, pasture and 33 
per cent, planted with the sugar-cane, tobacco, and fruits, 
while the remaining 10 J per cent, is uncultivated. Sugar, 
tobacco, bay rum, and tropical fruits are the principal 
productions, the first-named being by far the most im- 
portant. Lying as they do within the tropics, these islands 
are naturally hot, and the daily range of temperature is 
comparatively small, only 9“; indeed the yearly range 
is not great, the maximum being 92® in September, and 
the TuiniTmim 69® in January. The annual mean of St 
Croix (81®) is about 3*5® higher than the annual mean of 
St Thomas (77*5®). But the heat is greatly modified by 
the constant and invigorating trade-winds ; so that, on the 
whole, the climate is fine and salubrious. The rain falls, 
as a rule, in short, heavy showers, rhe annual mean of both 
St Thomas and St Croix lying between 44J and 47 inches. 
Earthquakes are frequent, but as a rule are not severe. 
The fierce hurricanes are much more dreaded ; those of the 
years 1713, 1738, 1742, 1772, 1793, 1819, 1837, and 1899 
having been especially destructive. 

Since the introduction of steam ocean-going vessels St Thomas 
has gradually lost the greater part of the trade which she had as 
one of the (mief emporia of the West Indies, and the decline has 
been more marked since 1885, when Barbados took the place of St 
Thomas as a trade-distributing centre. Whereas in 1885 the total 
trade was valued at £594,130 (of which £446,290 represented St. 
Thomas’ share), the total value in 1898 did not exceed £342,850. 
The country which has the largest share in this trade is the United 
States. In 1821 the trade between these three islands and the 
United States was valued at £692,222 ($3,461,110) ; in 1861, 
£365,880 ($1,829,400) ; and £234,082 ($1,170,410) in 1901. But 
the principal value and importance of the little group lies in the 
suitability of St Thomas for a coaling station, and eventually, no 
doubt, as a naval base for the United States, for its geographical 
position invests it with a high strategic value (Captain Mwian). 
It is a port of call for coaling of the Hamburg— American line. 
Transatlantic Steamship Company, Royal Mail Company, and 
others. The port is situated about the middle of the south coast 
of the island, and consists of an almost landlocked basin, about 
three-quarters of a mile across, approached by a narrow entrance 
of only 300 yards at its minimum ; the depth varies from 27 feet 
to 36 feet. It is equipped with a floating dry dock, 800 feet long, 
which can accommodate vessels up to 3000 tons burden, and wim 
well-fitted ship-repairing yards. The port of Christiansted, on a 
creek on the north side of St Croix, is to a large extent choked 
up with mud ; and Frederiksted, at the western end of the same 
island, is little better than an open roadstead. But in Coral Bay 
St John possesses one of the best harbours of refoge in the 
Antilles, when the dreaded hurricanes are raging. 

From 1865 the islands wore continuously governed at a loss to the 
mother country of Denmark ; their total mdebtedness on this score 
amounted in 1898 to the sum of £216,720. The idea of the United 


States buying these islands from Denmark was first broached by 
Secretary Seward in 1865, and the islands were virtually sold for 
the sum of 7^ million dollars, but the treaty failed to get the rati- 
fication of the United States Senate. Negotiations were reopened 
in 1892, and matters were again so far advanced that in 1902 
another treaty of cession was signed on 17th February, in vii*tue of 
which the purchase price was fixed at 5 million dollars ; and this 
was duly ratified by the United States Senate, and b}’’ the Danish 
Folkething, subject to the assent of the inhabitants of the islands. 
The earlier histoiy of these islands is given under the several 
headings in the ninth edition of this work. 

See Rev. John P, Knox, A Historical Account of St Thomas, 
and Inddcntal JHotices of St Croix aiui St John (1850), and James 
Paeton, The Danish Islands (1869). 

St VinCOnti one of the British Windward Islands. 
Population (1891), 41,054 (2445 white, 7554 coloured, 
and 31,055 black); (1900), estimated at 44,600. About 
330 of these were East Indian coolies, and a few Caribs of 
somewhat mixed blood, the majority of the aboriginal 
Caribs having been deported to British Honduras in 1797. 
Kingstown, the capital, situated on a bay at the south- 
western extremity of the island, has a population of about 
4000. The climate is healthy. The coolest time of the 
year is from December to May ; the wet season is from 
August to November. The maximum reading of the 
thermometer during 1899 was 88*5® (in August) ; the 
minimum 68*5® (in December). The average annual rain- 
fall is 111*82 inches. There are 77 miles of highway 
running round the island, for the most i)art closo to the 
coast; but on the leeward side communication is mainly 
by boat. There are 129 miles of telephone. Imports in 
1899, £103,627 ; exports, £63,293. In tho hurricane of 

1898 nearly 300 persons lost their lives, and no less than 
30,000 persons were rendei*ed homeless; damage was. 
done to the extent of £226,000. llovenuo (1899) 
(including £31,076 from Imperial funds), £33,575 ; ex- 
penditure (including £17,634 from Imi)crial funds), 
£47,855; public debt, £15,710. The principal trade ia 
with the United States of America, trade with tho 
United Kingdom having declined. Sugtu* and arrowroot 
were, until 1898, tho principal products; the hurricane 
of that year almost extinguished tho sugar industry,, 
which was already decaying; whilst, on the otlusr hand, 
the arrowroot works then destroyed were replaced by 
better equipped premises. Other articles of export are 
cacao, cotton, spices, fruit, vegetables, live stock, and 
poultry. Crown lands, situated in the centre of tho 
island at altitudes varying from 200 to 4000 feet, com- 
prise between one-half and ono-third of tho whole island. 
The tonnage of the vessels entered and cleared during 

1899 was 246,588, nearly all being British. The Angli- 
can, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic churches are well 
represented, and there are some Presbyterians. In 1898 
there were 98 Statc-aidod schools, with 7609 children on 
the roll, and an average daily attendance of 3168. There 
is a grammar school at Kingstown, the capital. An agri- 
cultural school was opened in 1900. 

Tbe present constitution dates from 1877, when the 
legislative council, consisting of four official and four 
nominated unofficial members, was formed. In 1899 an 
important scheme was entered upon, by means of a grant 
of £16,000 from the Imperial treasury, for settling the 
labouring population, distressed by the failures of the sugar 
industry, in the position of peasant proprietors. 

In May 1902 the island was devastated by a terrible 
eruption from the Soufrifere, contemporaneously with the 
eruption of Mont Pelde in Martinique and extensive 
damage and loss of life was caused the remaining Black 
Caribs being reported to be entirely wiped out An 
account of the calamity was given in a letter to the 
Stemdm^ by Mr P. H. Watkms, the Commissioner of 
Montserrat, which, 'in the absence of fuller details at tho 
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time when this article had to go to press, may here be 
quoted ; — 

“St Yincent is divided by a high moimtain ridge, running from 
north to south, at the northern end of which is the Soufri^re^ 
which, rising to about 3000 feet in the centre of the island, domi- 
nates both the leeward and windward districts in that portion of 
it. The S<mfriere has, or rather had, two craters, the old and 
new, the latter, to the south-east of the former, having been 
formed by the eruption of 1812, which has been so vividly described 
in Charles Kingsley’s At Last The_ craters are divided by an 
exceedingly Icnife-liKe ridge, along which it required a cool head 
to creep. The old crater, 3 miles in circumference, contained 
a lake, reposing at the depth of several hundred feet below the 
edge, over which clouds of vapour and mist were constantly hover- 
ing. The new crater, smaller than its neighbour, but more rugged 
and precipitous, looked, as it has been graphically described, like 
‘an opening into the great infernal regions.’ At the leeward 
base of the SoufrUre lay the estates of Wallibou and Richmond, 
Mome Ronde, the settlement of the Black Oaribs, and, to the 
south-west, the small town of OhS.teaubellair ; while on the wind- 
ward side were the great sugar estates of the Oarib quarter, Sandy 
Bay, the settlement of the pure Caribs ; and to the extreme north, 
the arrowroot estates of Owia and Fancy. Almost opposite to 
ChS.teaubellair, on the windward coast, is Georgetown, the second 
town of St Vincent. The Soufriere may be said to have at least 
one-third of the island within its range of possible destruction. 
Premonitory signs of eruption had been given since February 1901, 
when shocks of earthquake and deep reverberations were felt ; but 
as they passed away, little attention was given to them. These 
warnings were repeated as soon as the Mont Pel4e volcano at 
Martinique showed activity, and increased in force unth 6th May, 
when all doubts as to their true meaning were dissipated. At 
three p.m. on that day huge columns of smoke were seen from 
ChS.teaubellair to issue from the old crater, followed by streams 
of flame. So serious was the condition of affairs, that several 
officials were sent from the capital, Kingstown, 15 miles off, to 
report upon what was happening, and they found the mountain 
ill full eruption. Early on the following (Wednesday) morning 
the eruption ceased, and left the surrounding country in gloom. 
So far the windward side had escaped with little damage. Shortly 
after eight the volcano once more burst into activity, the full force 
being experienced from one o’clock to three o’clock p.m. For more 
than 400 miles the sound as of heavy cannonading at sea was 
heard throughout the West Indies, In Kingstown lamps had to 
be lighted at four o’clock in the afternoon, and ashes fell in Bar- 
bados, which lies about 100 miles to windward of St Vincent. 
On the windward side the estate works at Tourama, Orange Hill, 
and Lot 14 were completely destroyed ; on the leeward side Walli- 
bou was covered up, and the chimney at Richmond was the sole 
sign of the works.” 

A Mansion House Fund was at once started in London 
for the relief of the sufferers, and subscriptions were sent 
from all parts of the civilized world, and notably from the 
United States. (r. cu.) 

Salyidl Ahmad, Snt (1817-1898), Mahommedan 
educationist and reformer, was born at Delhi, India, in 
1817. He belonged to a family which had come to Ladia 
with the Afghan conquest, and had held high ofldees under 
the Mogul emperors. Although his imperfect acquaintance 
with English prevented his attainment of higher ofl&ce 
than that of a judge of a sinall cause court, he earned the 
title of the recognized leader of the Mahommedan com- 
munity. To the British he rendered loyal service, and 
when the wave of mutiny reached Bijnaur in Bohilkand 
in May 1857, the British residents owed their lives to his 
courage and tact. The same spirit of loyalty miade bi-m 
oppose the Congress movement at a later date. His 
faithfulness to his religion was pronounced, and in 1876 
he defended the cause of Islam in A Series of Essays on 
Mahommed, written in London. Of good ancestry, and 
true to the faith, he used these advantages to act as 
interpreter between the Mahommedans and their rulers, 
and to rouse his countrymen to a sense of the benefits of 
modem education. The task was no light one. The 
horrors of the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah 
were fading from the memories of the rising generation. 
A flicker of hope excited society when Shah AUtyi was 
rescued from his Maratha guard, and in 1803 restored to 


some measure of independence. Disappointment followed 
when in 1832 the Company began to administer Delhi, 
but Hindustan was used to revolutions, and it awaited 
a turn of fortune. At least the Mahommedans might 
keep aloof from British officials and English education 
and study Persian and Arabic in their mosques. Saiyid 
A h m ad felt their mistake and set himself to alter their 
resolution. He established a translation society, which 
became the Scientific Society of Aligarh. He wrote 
letters from England to draw the hearts of the East to 
the West. In 1873 he founded the Mahommedan Anglo- 
Oriental College, and raised funds for the buildings of wMoh 
Lord Lytton laid the foundation stone. He stimulated 
a similar movement elsewhere, and among other cities 
Harachi, Bombay, Haidarabad caught the infection of 
his spirit. Thus he effected a revolution in the attitude 
of Mahommedans towards modern education. He was 
made K.C.S.I., and became a member of the legislative 
councils of India and Allahabad, and of the Education 
Commission. These honours marked the official view 
of his services, but his lasting monument is the Aligarh 
College, with its regular outflow of educated Mahom- 
medans into public Hfe. He died at Aligarh on 2nd 
March 1898. (w. l.-w.) 

S£lkh£tlln| an island of Eussia, in the Pacific Oceans 
lying opposite the mouth of the Amur, with an area of 
29,336 square miles and a domiciled Russian population 
which in 1897 numbered 28,113, of whom only 7641 
were women. The population is chiefly composed of 
convicts and exiles, but a number of free settlers have 
lately gone to the island. There were, in 1897, 4979 
hard-labour convicts (755 women), 1566 released convicte 
(293 women), and 6934 exiles (879 women), making a 
total of 13,479, or 42 per cent, of the Russian population; 
besides wliich there were 4500 natives, Ghilyaks, and 
Ainos. The chief military posts on the island are Due 
(1049), Alexandrovsk (3857), Southern (1166), and Kor- 
sakovsk (1664). The chief villages are Rykovskoye and 
Derbinskoye. The convicts are employed in obtaining 
coal, timber, and fuel, and in making roads. Owing to 
a dearth of schools, less than one-foxirth of the children 
are educated. Only 7890 acres were under crops in 1898 ; 
rye, wheat, oats, barley, and vegetables are grown. There 
were in 1898, 1890 horses, 6000 homed cattle, and 1020 
swine. Some 2300 tons of coal are obtained annually. 
The natives, as also a number of Japanese and a Russian 
company, are engaged in fishing, which seems to be 
productive, as the duty paid on exported fish amounted to 
32,220 roubles in 1897. The Japanese also carry on a 
large export trade in edible sea-weeds. 

Ssikura.-Jlma 9 an island belonging to Japan, oval 
in shape and measuring 7 miles by 5, l 3 dng in the noi^em 
part of the Bay of Kagoshima (30" 40' N., 130" 35' E.). 
It has a steaming volcano 3743 feet high (last eruption 
1779), and is celebrated for its springs, its oranges, and 
its giant radishes {daikon)y which sometimes weigh as 
much as 70 lb. 

SSilSy a town of Sweden, county of Yestmanland, 
between two small lakes, 39 miles west by north of Upsala 
by rail. It owes its importance to the silver mine of Salberg, 
1 J imles south-west of the town, which has been worked 
since 1610, and produces about 33,000 oz. of silver 
annually, as well as dolomite. Population (1900), 6593. 

Sala, George Augustus Henry (1828- 
1895), English journalist, was bom in London, 24th 
November 1828 ; his father (1792-1828) being the son of 
an Italian who came to London to arrange ballets at the 
theatres, and his mother (1789—1860) an actress and 
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teacher of singing. He was at school at Paris from 1839 
to 1842, and learnt drawing in London, and in his earlier 
jears he did odd jobs in scene-painting and book illustra- 
tion, the connexion of his mother and elder brother 
(Charles Kerrison Sala) with the theatre giving him useful 
introductions to authors and artists. At an early date he 
tried his hand at writing, and in 1851 attracted the atten- 
tion of Charles Dickens, who published articles and stories 
by him in E&usehold Words and subsequently in All the 
Tear Rovmd, and in 1866 sent him to Bussia as a special 
correspondent. About the same time he got to know 
Edmund Yates, with whom, in his earlier years, he was 
constantly connected in his journalistic ventures. In 1860, 
over his own initials, “ Q. A. S.,” he began writing “ Echoes 
of the Week” for the Ilhistrated London Eews, and 
continued to do so till 1886, when they were continued 
in a syndicate of weekly newspapers almost to his 
-death, Thackeray, when editor of the Gomhill, published 
articles by him on Hogarth in 1860, which were issued 
in volume form in 1866; and in the former year he was 
given the editorship of Terfvple Ba/r, which he held till 
1866. Meanwhile he had become in 1867 a contributor 
to the Daily Telegra^ph^ and it was in this capacity that 
he did his most characteristic work, whether as a foreign 
correspondent in all parts of the world, or 'as a writer of 
“leaders” or special articles. His literary style, highly 
coloured, bombastic, egotistic, and full of turgid peri- 
phrases, gradually became associated by the public with 
their conception of the Daily Telegra/ph; and though 
the butt of the more scholarly literary world, his articles 
were invariably full of interesting matter and helped to 
make the reputation of the paper. He collected a large 
library and had an elaborate system of keeping common- 
place-books, so that he could be turned on to. write upon any 
conceivable subject with the certainty that he would bring 
into his article enough show or reality of special information 
to make it excellent reading for a not very critical public ; 
and his extraordinary faculty for never saying the same 
thing twice in the same way had a sort of “sporting” 
interest even to those who were more particular. He 
earned a large income from the Telegraph and other 
sources, but he never could keep his money. In 1892, 
when his popular reputation was at its height, he started 
a weekly paper called SaloHs but it was a disas- 

trous failure ; and in 1896 he had to sell his library of 
13,000 volumes. Lord Bosebery gave him a civil list 
pension of £100 a year, but he was a broken-down man, 
and he died at Brighton on 8th December 1895, Sala 
published many volumes of fiction, travels, and essays, 
and he edited various other works, but his miiMir was 
that of ephemeral journalism ; and his name goes down 
to posterity as perhaps the most popular and most voluble 
of the newspaper men of the period. 

Salaam, Dar-es-. See East Afbioa, German. 
Salado River. See Plate Biteb. 

Salamanca, a province of western Spain; area, 
4940 square miles, divided into 8 districts and 388 
parishes ; population, 314,472 in ,1887, 317,006 in 1897, 
The average of births is 4-38 per cent., of deaths 3-36 per 
cent., and the proportion of illegitimate births is 4'83. 
It is one of the provinces of Spain which loses least by 
emigration. The railways of the province have been much 
developed. Besides the line that' branches off from the 
Northern Kailway at Medina del Campo, tiiere are lines 
from Bejar to Zamora. Salamanca, Salamanca to Avila 
by Pefiaranda. The principal industries are connected 
with agriculture. The cloth manufactories of Bejar, 
■Candelairo, Pefiaranda, are decaying. 
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Three-quarters of the province are well wooded — beecli, oak, 
chestnut, pines, abounding in the south and south-west districts. 
Timber for building purposes and firewood are largely sent to 
the rest of Spain. About 2, 500, 000 acres are cultivated, only a 
small proportion being well ii-rigated. In 1897 wheat was grown 
on 278,127 acres; maize, oats, barley, rye, on 176,137 ; pod fruit 
on 172,492 ; vines on 34,897 ; olives on 9500. Badajoz, Caeeres, 
and Teruel alone, out of the 49 provinces of Spain, have more live 
stock than Salamanca. Out of 925,319 head registered in 1897, 
8082 were horses, 8746 mules, 35,399 asses, 98,494 cattle, 623,272 
sheep, 65,167 goats, and 86,220 pigs. 

Sa.lani£Lnca.f capital of the above province, with a 
station on the railway from Medina del Canai)o to the 
Portuguese frontier. The oldest of Spanish uiiiversity towns 
is still rich in educational establishments, though much 
shorn of its ancient prosperity, when it had a population 
of 50,000 souls, including 10,000 students from all parts 
of Spain and from abroad. Salamanca still keeps up her 
university, with the separate faculties of letters, philosophy, 
sciences, law, and medicine ; her university and provincial 
public library, with 100,000 volumes, a provincial institute, 
a superior normal school, a seminary founded in 1778, 
economic and other learned societies, and very many 
charitable foundations. The city has still its 26 parishes, 
25 colleges, and as many more or less ruinous convents 
and 10 yet flourishing religious houses. Side by side with 
the remains of a great past are the modern buildings ; two 
theatres, casino, a bull-ring, the town-hall, and electric 
light factory. Salamanca maintains its Wsh college, the 
rector and teachers of which are in general Irishmen. 
Population (1887), 22,199; (1897), 24,166. 

Sdl&r JunSfi Sir (1829-1883), Indian states- 
man, born in 1829, was the descendant of a family 
which had held various court and military appoiiituients, 
first under the ’Adil Shillil kings of Bfjdpiir, then under 
the Delhi emperors, and lastly under the Niizdms. While 
he was known to the British as Sir Sdltlr Jung, his 
personal name was Mir Titrdb AH, ho was stykul by 
native officials of Haidarabad tho Mukhtaru ’1-Mnlk, and 
was referred to by the general public as the Ndw(U> Sdhlb. 

I He succeeded his undo Suriju 1-Mulk as prime minister, 
1853. Owing to the failixre of tho Niwliu to fulfil his 
treaty obligations to tho Brititth Government, lln‘ |»^ovillct^ 
of Berar had just been separated from his dominions and 
incorporated with the British possessions. The condition 
of the Nizdm’s state xvas at time a scandal to the 
rest of India, and S414r Jung at once sot about reform. 
He commenced by infusing a measure of discipline into 
the Arab mercenaries, who comi)osod tho more valuable 
part of the Nizdm’s army. He then (‘mpl«»yt*d them 
against* tho rapacious nobles and bands of robbers who 
had annihilated the trade of tho country, When he 
had attained some dogroo of internal security, ho con- 
stituted courts of justice at Haidaral)ad, organizetl tho 
police force, constructed and repaired irrigation works, 
and established schools. On the outbreak of the Mutiny 
he supported the British, and although unable to hinder 
an attack on the residency, he warned tlie British 
minister that it was in contemplation. Tho attack was 
repulsed; the Haidarabad Contingent remained loyal, and 
their loyalty served to ensure Sio tranquillity of the 
Deccan. SdUr Jung took advantage of the preoccupation 
of the British Government with tibe Mutiny to push his 
reforms more boldly, and when the Calcutta authorities 
were again at liberty to consider the condition of affairs in 
the native states, hus work had been carried far towards 
completion. During the lifetime of the Niaim Afzalu’d- 
daula, SjUir Jung was considerably haniiHired by his 
master’s jealous supervision. His actions w'cre w'atched 
by innumerable spies, and in the palace his attitwle could 
only bo compared to tinat of an abject slave. When Mfr 
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Malibub All, however, succeeded his father in 1869, S^dr 
Jung, at the instance of the British Government, was 
associated in the regency with the principal noble of 
the state, the Shamsu l-Umdra or Amir Kabir, and en- 
joyed an increased authority. In 1876 he visited England 
with the purpose of obtaining the restoration of Berar. 
Although he was unsuccessful, his personal merits met 
with full recognition. He died of cholera at Haidarabad 
on 8th Tebruary 1883. He was created G.C.S.L on 28th 
May 1870, and received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford on 21st June 1876. 

See Meimirs of Sir S<LU/r Juiig^ by his private secretary, Syed 
Hoasain Bilgrami, 1883. (e. I. C.) 

SalCi an urban district, Cheshire, England, in the 
Altrincham parliamentary division of the county, about 
5 miles south of Manchester by rail, on the Mersey and 
the Bridgewater canal. Among modern buildings are St 
Paul's Church and Eoman Catholic and Wesleyan chapels. 
In 1892 works for the purification of sewage were con- 
structed at a cost of £18,000. A public free library 
was erected in 1891. Population of the urban district 
(1891), 9644 ; (1901), 12,088. 

Sale of Goods. — Sale is commonly defined as 
the transfer of property from one person to another for 
a price. This definition requires some consideration in 
order to appreciate its full scope. The law of sale is 
usually treated as a branch of the law of contract, because 
sale is effected by contract. Thus Pothier entitles his 
classical treatise on the subject, Traits du contrat de 
and the Indian Contract Act (ix. of 1872) devotes 
a chapter to the sale of goods. But a completed contract 
of sale is something more. It is a contract plus a transfer 
of property. An agreement to sell or buy a thing, or, as 
lawyers call it, an executory contract of s^e, is a contract 
pure and simple. A purely personal bond arises thereby 
between seller and buyer. But a complete or executed 
contract of sale effects a transfer of ownership with all the 
advantages and risks incident thereto. By an agreement 
to sell d^jus in personam is created j by a sale a jzw in r&ni 
is transferred. The essence of sale is the transfer of 
property for a price. If there be no agreement for a price, 
express or implied, the transaction is gift, not sale, and is 
regulated by its own peculiar rules and considerations. 
So too if commodity be exchanged for commodity, the 
transaction is called barter, and not sale, and the rules 
relating to sales do not apply in their entirety. Again, 
a contract of sale must contemplate an absolute transfer 
of the property in the thing sold or agreed to be sold. 
A mortgage may be in the form of a conditional sale, but 
English law regards the substance and not the form of the 
transaction. If in substance the object of the transaction 
is to secure the repayment of a debt, and not to transfer 
the absolute property in the thing sold, the law at once 
annexes to the transaction the complex consequences 
which attach ,to a mortgage. So too it is not always easy 
to distinguish a contract for the sale of an article from a 
contract for the supply of work and materials. If a man 
orders a set of false teeth from a dentist the contract is 
one of sale, but if he employs a dentist to stop one of his 
teeth with gold the contract is for the supply of work and 
materials. The distinction is of practical importance, 
because very different rules of law apply to the two 
classes of contract. . The property which may be the 
subject of sale may be either movable or immovable, 
tangible or intangible. The present article relates only 
to the sale of goods, that is to say, tangible movable 
property. By the laws of all nations the alienation of 
land or real property is, on grounds of public policy, 
subject to special regulations. It is obvious that the* 
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assignment of ‘‘ things in action,” such as debts, contracts, 
and negotiable instruments, must be governed by very 
different principles from those which regulate the transfer 
of goods, when the object sold can be transferred into the 
physical possession of the transferee. 

In 1847, when Mr Justice Story wrote his work on the 
sale of personal property, the law of sale was still in 
process of development. Many rules were still 
unsettled, especially the rules relating to im- 
plied conditions and warranties. But for 
several years the main principles have been well settled- 
In 1891 the subject seemed ripe for codification, and 
Lord Herschell introduced a codifying Bill which two 
years later passed into law as the Sale of Goods Act, 1893 
(56 and 57 Viet. c. 71). Sale is a consensual contract. 
The parties to the contract may supplement it with any 
stipulations or conditions they may see fit to agree to. 
The code in no wise seeks to fetter this discretion. *It 
lays down a few positive rules, such, for instance, as that 
which reproduces the 17th section of the Statute of 
Frauds. But the main object of the Act is to provide 
clear rules for those cases where the parties have either 
formed no intention or have failed to express it. When 
parties enter into a contract they contemplate its smooth 
performance, and they seldom provide for contingencies 
which may interrupt that performance, such as the 
insolvency of the buyer or the destruction of the thing 
sold before it is delivered. It is the province of the code 
to provide for these contingencies, leaving the parties free 
to modify by express stipulation the provisions imported 
by law. When the code was in contemplation the case 
of Scotland gave rise to difficulty. Scottish law varies 
widely from English. To speak broadly, the Scottish 
law of sale differs from the English by adhering to the 
rules of Eoman law, while the English common law has 
worked out rules of its own. Where two countries are so 
closely connected in business as Scotland and England, 
it is obviously inconvenient that their laws relating to 
commercial matters should differ. The Mercantile Law 
Commission of 1865 reported on this question, and 
recommended that on certain points the Scottish rule 
should be adopted in England, while on other points the 
English rule should be adopted in Scotland. The 
recommendations of the Commission were partially and 
rather capriciously adopted in the English and Scottish 
Mercantile Law Amendment Acts of 1856. Certain rules 
were enacted for England which resembled but did not 
really reprbduce the Scottish law, while other rules were 
enacted for Scotland which resembled but , did not really 
reproduce the Enghsh law. There the matter rested 
for many years. The Codifying Bill of 1891 applied only 
to England, but on the advice of Lord Watson it was 
extended to Scotland. As the English and Irish laws of 
sale were the same, the case of Ireland gave rise to no 
difficulty, and the Act now applies to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. As regards England and Ireland very 
little change in the law has been effected. As regards 
Scotland the process of assimilation has been carried 
further, but has not been completed. In a few cases the 
Scottish rule has been saved or re-enacted, in a few other 
cases it has been modified, while on other points, where 
the laws were dissimilar, the English rules have been 
adopted. It is perhaps to be regretted that the process 
of assimilation was not fully carried out by the Act. In 
mercantile matters the certainty of the rule is often of 
more importance than its substance. If the parties know 
beforehand what their legal position is, they can provide 
, for their particular needs by express stipulation. Still, 
the way has been paved for future uniformity. The law 
is contained vrithin the four corner^ of the Act, and it is 
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a mucli easier matter to amend a statute than to alter 
common law. 

Now that the law has been codified, an analysis of the 
law resolves itself into an epitome of the main provisions 
of the statute. The Act is divided into six parts, the first 
dealing with the formation of the contract, the second 
with the effects of the contract, the third with the per- 
formance of the contract, the fourth with the rights of 
an unpaid seller against the goods, and the fifth with 
remedies for breach of contract; the sixth part is 
supplemental. The 1st sectio^ which may be regarded 
as the keystone of the Act, is in the following terms : — 
“A contract of sale of goods is a contract whereby the 
seller transfers or agrees to transfer the property in goods 
to the buyer for a money consideration called the price. 
A contract of sale may be absolute or conditionaL When 
under a contract of sale the property in the goods is 
transferred from the seller to the buyer the contract is 
called a ‘ sale,^ but when the transfer of the property in 
the goods is to take place at a future time or subject 
to some condition thereafter to be fulfilled the contract 
is called an ‘agreement to sell.’ An agreement to sell 
becomes a sale when the time elapses or the conditions 
are fulfilled subject to which the property in the goods is 
to be transferred.” This section clearly enunciates the 
consensual nature of the contract, and this is confirmed 
by section 55, which provides that ‘‘ where any right, duty, 
or liability would arise under a contract of sale by 
implication of law,” it may be negatived or varied by 
express agreement, or by the course of dealing between 
the parties, or by usage, if the usage be such as to bind 
both parties to the contract. The next question is who 
can sell and buy. The Act is framed on the plan that if 
the law of contract were codified, this Act would form a 
chapter in the code. The question of capacity is there- 
fore referred to the general law, but a special provision is 
inserted (section 2) relating to the supply of necessaries to 
infants and other persons who are incompetent to contract. 
Though an infant cannot contract he must live, and he can 
only get goods by paying for them. The law, therefore, 
provides that he is liable to pay a reasonable price for 
necessaries supplied to him, and it defines necessaries as 
“ goods suitable to the condition in life of such minor or 
ol^er person, and to his actual requirements at the time 
of the sale and delivery.” 

The 4th section of the Act reproduces the famous 
17th section of the Statute of Frau^, which was an Act 
“ for the prevention of frauds and perjuries.” The object 
of that statute was to prevent people from setting up 
bogus contracts of sale by requiring material evidence of 
the contract. The section provides that “ a contract for 
the sale of any goods of the value of ten pounds or 
upwards shall not be enforceable by action unless the 
buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually 
receive the same, or give something in earnest to bind the 
contract, or in part payment, or unless some note or 
memorandum in writing of the contract be made and 
signed by the party to be charged, or his agent in that 
behalf.” It is a much disputed question whether this 
enactment has done more good or harm. It has defeated 
many an honest claim, though it may have prevented 
many a dishonest one from being put forward. When 
judges and juries have been satisfied of the hcmafideB of a 
contract which does not appear to satisfy the statute, they 
have done their best to get round it. Every expression in 
the section has been the subject of numerous judicial 
decisions, which ran into almost impossible refinements, 
and illustrate the maxim that hard cases make bad law. 
The last edition of the late Mr Benjamin’s book on Sale 
contains 950 pages, of which number no less thfl.Ti 180 are 


devoted to the decisions on the few lines cited above. 
Only one thing is certain. The Statute of Frauds has 
brought much grist to the legal mill. It is to be noted 
that Scotland is excluded from the operation of section 4. 
The Statute of Frauds has never been applied to 
Scotland, and Scotsmen appear never to have felt the 
want of it. 

As regards the subject-matter of the contract, the Act 
provides that it may consist either of existing goods or 
“future goods,” that is to say, goods to be manufactured 
or acquired by the seller after the making of the contract 
(§ 5). Suppose that a man goes into a gunsmith’s shop, 
and says, “This gun suits me, and if you will make or 
get me another like it I will buy the pair.” This is a 
good contract, and no question as to its validity would be 
likely to occur to the lay mind. But lawyers have 
seriously raised the question, whether there could be 
a valid contract of sale when the subject-matter of the 
contract was not in existence at the time when the con- 
tract was made. The price is an essential element in a 
contract of sale. It may be either fixed by the contract 
itself, or left to be determined in some manner thereby 
agreed upon, e,g., by the award of a third party. But 
there are many cases in which the parties intend to 
effect a sale, and yet say nothing about the price. Suppose 
that a man goes into a hotel and orders dinner with- 
out asking the price. How is it to be fixed? The law 
steps in and says that, in the absence of any agreement, 
a reasonable price must be paid (§ 8). This prevents ex- 
tortion on the part of the seller, and unreasonableness or 
fraud on the part of the buyer. 

The next question dealt with is the difficult one of con- 
ditions and warranties (§§ 10 and 11). The parties may 
insert what stipulations they like in a contract 
of sale, but the law has to interpret them. The 
term “warranty” has a peculiar and technical meaning in 
the law of sale. It denotes a stipulation which the law 
regards as collateral to the main purpose of the contract. 
A breach, therefore, does not entitle the buyer to reject the 
goods, but only to claim damages. Suppose that a man 
buys a particular horse, which is warranted quiet to ride 
and drive. If the horse turns out to be vicious, the buyer’s 
only remedy is to claim damages, unless he has expressly 
reserved a right to return it. But if, instead of buying a 
particular horse, a man applies to a dealer to supply him 
with a quiet horse, and the dealer supplies him with a 
vicious one, the stipulation is a condition. The buyer can 
either return the horse, or keep it" and claim damages. 
Of course the right of rejection must be exercised within 
a reasonable time. In Scotland no distinction has been 
drawn between conditions and warranties, and the Act 
preserves the Scottish rule by providing that, in Scotland, 
“failure by the seller to perform any material part of a 
contract of sale” entitles the buyer either to reject the 
goods within a reasonable time after delivery, or to retain 
them and claim compensation (§11 (2)). In England it is 
a very common trick for the buyer to keep the goods, and 
then set up in reduction of lie price that they are of 
inferior quality to what was ordered* To discourage this 
practice iu Scotland the Act provides that, in that country, 
the court may require the buyer who alleges a breach of 
contract to bring the agreed price into court pending the 
decision of the case (§ 59). It seems a pity that this 
sensible rule was not extended to England, 

In early English law cmeat emptor was the general 
r^e, and it was one well suited to primitive times. Men 
either bought their goods in the open marketrplace, or from 
their neighbours, and buyer and seller contracted on a 
footing of equity. Now the complexity of modem com- 
merce, the division of labour, and the increase of technical 
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fiVillj have altogether altered the state of affairs. The 
buyer is more and more driven to rely on the honesty, 
ffTn'Ilj and judgment of the seller or manufacturer. Modern 
law has recognized this, and protects the buyer by imply- 
ing various conditions and warranties in contracts of sale, 
which may be summarized as follows : — ^First, there is an 
implied undertaking on the part of the seller that he has 
a right to sell the goods (§ 12). Secondly, if goods be 
ordered by description, they must correspond with that 
description (§ 13). This, of course, is a universal rule — 
Si CBS pro auro veneat^ non valet. Thirdly, there is the 
case of manufacturers or sellers who deal in particular 
classes of goods. They naturally have better means of 
judging of their merchandise than the outside public, and 
the buyer is entitled within limits to rely on their skill or 
judgment. A tea merchant or grocer knows more about 
tea tha T* his customers can, and so does a gunsmith about 
guns. In such cases, if the buyer makes known to the 
seller the particular purpose for which the goods are re- 
quired, there is an implied condition that the goods are 
reasonably fit for it, and if no particular purpose be in- 
dicated there is an implied condition that the goods sup- 
plied are of merchantable quality (§ 14). Fourthly, in the 
case of a sale by sample, there is “ an implied condition 
that the bulk shall correspond with the sample in quality,” 
and that the buyer shall have a reasonable opportunity of 
comparing the bulk with the sample (§ 15). 

The main object of sale is the transfer of ownership 
from seller to buyer, and it is often both a difficult and 
an important matter to detehnine the precise 
moment at which the change of ownership is 
effected. According to Roman law, which is still 
the foundation of most Continental systems, the property 
in a thing sold did not pass until delivery to the buyer. 
Traditiombtts et tcsucapionibtcs dominia rerum^ non nvdis 
pactis^ transferuntur, English law has abandoned this 
test, and has adopted the principle that the property passes 
at such time as the parties intend it to pass. Express 
stipulations as to the time when the property is to pass are 
very rare. The intention of the parties has to be gathered 
from their conduct. A long train of judicial decisions has 
worked out a more or less artificial series of rules for deter- 
mining the presumed intention of the parties, and these 
rules are embodied in sections 16 to 20 of the Act, The 
first rule is a negative one. In the case of unascertained 
goods, ^.e., goods defined by description only, and not 
specifically identified, “ no property in the goods is trans- 
ferred to the buyer unless and until the goods are ascer- 
tained.” If a man orders ten tons of scrap iron from a 
dealer, it is obvious that the dealer can fulfil his contract 
by delivering any ten tons of scrap that he may select, 
and that until the ten tons have been set apart, no ques- 
tion of change of ownership can arise. But when a specific 
article is bought, or when goods ordered by description are 
appropriated to the contract, the passing of the property 
is a question of intention. Delivery to the buyer is strong 
evidence of intention to change the ownership, but it is 
not conclusive. Goods may be delivered to the buyer on 
approval, or for sale or return. Delivery to a carrier for 
the buyer operates in the main as a delivery to the buyer, 
but the seller may deliver to the carrier, and yet reserve 
to himself a right of disposal. On the other hand, when 
there is a sale of a specific article, which is in a fit state 
for delivery, the property in the BxtvdB primd fade passes 
at once, even though delivery be delayed. When the con- 
tract is for the sale of unascertained goods, which are 
ordered by description, the property in the goods passes 
to the buyer, when, with the express or implied consent of 
the parties, goods of the required description are “ uncon- 
ditionally appropriated to the contract.” The cases which 


determine what amounts to an appropriation of goods to 
the contract are numerous and complicated. Probably 
they could all be explained as cases of constructive de- 
livery, but at the time when the law of appropriation was 
worked out the doctrine of constructive delivery was not 
known. It is perhaps to be regretted that the codifying 
Act did not adopt the test of delivery, but it was thought 
better to adhere to the familiar phraseology of the cases 
Section 20 deals with the transfer of risk from seller to 
buyer, and lays down the primd fade rule that “ the goods 
remain at the seller’s risk until the property therein is 
transferred to the buyer, but when the property therein 
is transferred to the buyer, the goods are at the buyer’s 
risk whether delivery has been made or not.” Ees perit 
domino is therefore the maxim of English, as well as of 
Roman law. 

In the vast majority of cases people only sell what they 
have a right to sell, but the law has to make provision for 
cases where a man sells goods which he is not 
entitled to sell. An agent may misconceive or 
exceed his authority. Stolen goods may be passed from 
buyer to buyer. Then comes the question, Which of two 
innocent parties is to suffer % Is the original owner to be 
permanently deprived of his property, or is the loss to fall 
on the innocent purchaser % Roman law threw the loss on 
the buyer. Nemo plus juris in alium transferre potest quam 
ipse habit. French law, in deference to modern commerce, 
protects the innocent purchaser and throws the loss on the 
original owner. “En fait de meubles, possession vaut 
titre” {Code Civile art. 1599). English law is a compro- 
mise between these opposing theories. It adopts the 
Roman rule as its guiding principle, but qualifies it with 
certain more or less arbitrary exceptions, which cover per- 
haps the majority of the actual cases which occur (§§ 21 to 
26). In the first place, the provisions of the Factors Act, 
1889 (52 and 53 Viet. c. 45, extended to Scotland by 53 
and 54 Viet. c. 40), are preserved. That Act validates 
sales and other dispositions of goods by mercantile agents 
acting within the apparent scope of their authority, and 
also protects innocent purchasers who obtain goods from 
sellers left in possession, or from intending buyers who 
have got possession of the goods while negotiations are 
pending. In most cases a contract induced by fraud is 
voidable only, and not void, and the Act provides, accord- 
ingly, that a voidable contract of sale shall not be avoided 
to the prejudice of an innocent purchaser. The ancient 
privilege of market overt is preserved intact, and section 
22 provides that “ where goods are sold in market overt, 
according to the usage of the market, the buyer acquires 
a good title to the goods provided he buys them in good 
faith, and without notice of any defect or want of title on 
the part of the seller.” The section does not apply to 
Scotland, nor to the law relating to the sale of horses 
which is contained in two old statutes, 2 and 3 Phil, and 
Mar. c. 7, and 31 Eliz. c. 12. The minute regulations of 
those statutes are never complied with, so their practical 
effect is to take horses out of the category of things which 
can be sold in market overt. The privilege of market 
overt applies only to markets by prescription, and does 
not attach to newly-created markets. The operation of the 
custom is therefore fitful and capricious. For example, 
every shop in the City of London is within the custom, 
but the custom does not extend to the greater London out- 
side. If then a man buys a stolen watch in Fleet Street, 
he may get a good title to it, but he cannot do so if he 
buys it a few doors off in the Strand. There is, however, 
a qualification of the rights acquired by purchase even 
in market overt. When goods have been stolen and the 
thief is prosecuted to conviction, the property in the goods 
thereupon revests in the original owner, and he is entitled 
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to get them back either by a sumniary order of the con- 
victing court or by action. This rule dates back to the 
statute 21 Hen. YIIL c. 11. It was probably intended 
rather to encourage prosecutions in the interests of public 
justice than to protect people whose goods were stolen. 

Having dealt with the effects of sale, hrst, as between 
seller and buyer, and, secondly, as between the buyer and 
third parties, the Act proceeds to determine 
Perform- ^vhat, in the absence of convention, are the 
reciprocal rights and duties of the parties in 
the performance of their contract (§§27 to 37). “It is 
the duty of the seller to deliver the goods and of the 
buyer to accept and pay for them in accordance with the 
terms of the contract of sale” (§ 27). In ordinary cases 
the seller’s duty to deliver the goods is satisfied if he 
puts them at the disposal of the buyer at the place of 
sale. The normal contract of sale is represented by a 
cash sale in a shop. The buyer pays the price and takes 
away the goods : “ Unless otherwise agreed, delivery of 
the goods and payment of the price are concurrent condi- 
tions” (g 27). But agreement, express or implied, may 
create infinite variations on the normal contract. It is to 
be noted that when goods are sent to the buyer which he 
is entitled to reject, and does reject, he is not bound to 
send them back to the seller. It is sufilcient if he inti- 
mate to the seller his refusal to accept them (§ 36). 

The normal theory of sale is cash against delivery, but 
in the great majority of actual cases, especially in commercial 
transactions, this theory is departed from in 
Rj^his of practice. The interests of the seller are there- 
protected by two rules, namely, those as to 
lien and as to stoppage in trandtu. In the 
absence of any different agreement, as for instance where 
there is a stipulation for sale on credit, the unpaid seller 
has a right to retain possession of the goods until the 
price is paid or tendered. The right may, of course, be 
waived, even when it is not negatived by the contract. It 
is to be noted that when the seller takes a bill of exchange 
or other negotiable instrument for the price, the instru- 
ment operates as conditional payment. On the dishonour 
of the instrument the seller’s rights revive (§§ 38-43). If 
the buyer becomes insolvent the unpaid seller has a 
further right founded on ancient mercantile usage. He 
may have parted with both the property in and possession 
of the goods sold, but he can attach the goods as long as 
they are in the hands of a carrier or forwarding agent, and 
have not reached the actual possession of the seller or his 
immediate agent. “Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
when the buyer of goods becomes insolvent, the unpaid 
seller who has parted with the possession of the goods 
has the right of stopping them in trandtu, that is to 
say, he may resume possession of the goods as long as 
they are in course of transit, and may retain them until 
payment or tender of the price” (§ 44). The right of 
stoppage, however, cannot be exercised to the prejudice 
of third parties to whom the bill of lading or other docu- 
ment of title to goods- has been lawfully transferred for 
value (§ 47). 

The ultimate sanction of a contract is the legal remedy 
for its breach. Seller and buyer have each their appropriate 
remedies. If the property in the goods has 
ofTi^ir^ passed to the buyer, or if, under the contract, 
oad seller. “ 1^^© pidce is payable on a day certain irrespect- 
ive of delivery,” the seller’s remedy for breach of 
the contract is an action for the price (§ 49). In other cases 
his remedy is an action for damages for non-acceptance. 
In the case- of ordinary goods of commerce the measure of 
damages is the difference between the contract price and 
the market or current price at the time when the goods 
ought to have- been accepted. But this test is often 


applicable. Tor instance, the buyer may have ordered 
some article of special manufacture for which there would 
be no market. The convenient market-price rule is there- 
fore subordinate to the general principle that “ the measure 
of damages is the estimated loss directly and naturally re- 
sulting in the ordinary course of events from the buyer’s 
breach of contract ” (§ 66). Similar considerations apply 
to the buyer’s right of action for non-delivery of the goods 
(§ 51). Section 52 deals with a peculiar feature of English 
law. In Scotland, as a general rule, a party who complains* 
of a breach of contract is entitled to claim that the con- 
tract shall be specifically performed. In England a court' 
of common law could only award damages, and apart 
from certain recent statutes, a claim for specific performance 
could only be entertained by a court of equity in a very 
narrow class of cases when the remedy by damages was 
deemed inadequate. But now, under the Act of 1893, 
“in any action for breach of contract to deliver specific or 
ascertained goods the court may, if it thinks fit, direct that 
the contract shall be performed specifically without giving 
the defendant the option of retaining the goods on pay- 
ment of damages.” The buyer who complains of a breach 
of warranty on the part of the seller has two remedies. 
He may either set up the breach of warranty in reduction 
of the price, or he may pay the price and sue for damages. 
The primd fade measure of damages is the difference 
between the value of the goods at the time of delivery 
and the value they would have had if they had answered 
to the warranty (§ 53), 

The sixth part of the Act is supplemental, and is mainly 
concerned with drafting explanations, but section 58 
contains some rules for regulating sales by auction. It 
prohibits secret bidding on behalf of the seller to enhance 
the price, but is silent as to combination by buyers to 
reduce the price. Such a combination, commonly known 
as a “ knock out,” is left to be dealt with by the ordinary 
law of conspiracy. 

The Sale of Goods Act, 1893, was the third attempt made 
by Parliament to codify a branch of commercial law. It 
would be out of place here to discuss the policy of mercan- 
tile codification, but it may be noted that there are very 
few reported cases on the construction of the Act, so that 
its interpretation does not seem to have given rise to 
difl&culty. As has been noted above, the Act preserves 
some curious anomalies and distinctions between English 
and Scottish law.* But the amendments required to re- 
move them would be few and simple, should the Legisla- 
ture ever think it worth while to undertake the task. 

The ordinary text-books on the law of sale are constantly re- 
edited and brought up to date. The following among the others 
maybe consulted ; — Benjamin’s Sale of Peraoml Property / Blaok- 
btthn's Contract of Sale ; Campbell’s Lorn of Sale amd MereawtUe 
Agency; Brown's Sale of Ooods Act (Scotland ) ; Chalmers’s SaZe 
of Goods Act ; Moyle’s Contract of Sale in the CHnl Law ; Bbddar- 
bidb’b Des Achats et Vbntes Commercialcs; Story’s Sale of PersmaZ 
Property (United States). (h. U, Ch.) 

8a.lem| a city and district of British India, in the 
Madras presidency. The city is on both banks of the 
river Tirumanimuttar ; 3 miles from a station on the 
Madras Railway, 207 noiles south-west of Madras. Popu- 
lation (1881), 60,667; (1891), 67,710, showing an 
mcrease of 34 per cent. ; (1901), 70,627. Municipal 
income (1897-98), Rs.80,530. There is considerable 
weaving industry and some cutlery, and a London mission. 
The municipal college had 19 students in 1896-97, and 
the 2 municipal and mission high schools had 471 pupils. 
There are three printing-presses, one of which issues the dis- 
trict gazette, and 4 reading-rooms and literary associations. 

The district has an area of 7529 square miles : population (1881). 
1,692,916; (1891), 1,962,691 ; (1901), 2,206,898. showing an 
increase of 28 per oonti in the earlier, and 12 x>er cent, in the 
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later decade ; average density, 261 persons per square mile. Tlie 
land revenue and rates in 1897-98 were Rs. 28, 09, 847, the incidence 
of assessment being R. 1.6.1 per acre ; cultivated area, 1,287,329 
acres, of which 169,166 were in-igated from tanks, wells, &c., 
including 26,534 from Government works ; number of police, 
1133 ; boys at school (1896-97), 29,030, being 20 per cent, of the 
male population of school-going age ; registered death-rate (1897), 
19*3 per thousand. The principal crops are millet, ragi, rice, 
other food grains, and oil seeds, with a little cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco. Cotiee is grown on 11,271 acres in the Shevaroy Hills. 
The chief in*igation work is the Barur tank system, on which the 
capital outlay has been Es.4,25,025. In 1897-98 the area 
irrigated was 4421 acres ; and the receipts were Rs.9774, compared 
with an expenditure of Rs.19,939. Salem suffered very severely 
from the famine of 1877-78. The Madras Railway runs through 
the district for 131 miles. The chief industry is cotton- weaving, 
and there is some manufacture of steel. There are 141 saltpetre 
refineries, but no large industries. 

Sdilem, a city and seaport of Massachusetts, U-S.A., 
capital of Essex county. It is on the north coast 
of Massachusetts Bay, in the north-eastern part of the 
state, and on a line of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
by which it is connected with Boston, 15 miles to the 
south-west. It is situated on a rocky peninsula, has a 
very irregular street plan, is divided into six wards, has 
an excellent water-supply pumped from Wenham Lake, 
four miles distant, and is sewered. The business streets 
are paved with granite blocks, the residential streets 
macadamized or gravelled. Salem, once famous as a com- 
mercial city and the home port of many sailing vessels 
engaged in foreign commerce, is now an important manu- • 
facturing city. In 1900 there were 446 manufacturing 
establishments, with a total capital of $7,450,935. They 
employed 6424 hands, and the product had a value of 
$12,257,449. Of this not less than $2,974,631, or almost 
one quarter, consisted of boots and shoes, and $3,076,869 
consisted of leather. In 1900 the assessed valuation of 
real and personal property was $27,876,291, the net debt 
of the city was but $864,169, and the rate of taxation 
was $18.00 per $1000. The income of the city, exclusive 
of loans, was $765,979, and the expenditure for main- 
tenance and operation, $620,552. Population (1890), 
30,801 ; (1900), 35,956, of whom 10,902 were foreign- 
bom and 156 negroes. 

Sa-lenriy a city of New Jersey, U.S.A., capital of 
Salem county, on the river Salem, at the mouth of 
Fenwick Creek, and on the West Jersey and Seashore 
Railroad, in . the south-western part of the state. Its 
site is low and level, the street plan is irregular, and 
the city is divided into east and west wards. It is in a 
rich fruit-growing region, and the town has some manu- 
factures of vari^ character. Population (1890), 5516 ; 
(1900), 5811, of whom 263 were foreign-born and 809 
negroes. 

SaileiTli a city of Columbiana county, Ohio, U.S.A. 
It is on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the eastern part 
of the state, at an altitude of 1172 feet. It has varied 
manufactures, consisting mainly of highly manufactured 
articles of iron and steel. Population (1890), 5780; 
(1900), 7582, of whom 677 were foreign-bom and 227 
negroes. 

Salem, a city of Oregon, U.S.A., capital of Marion 
county and of the state. It is on the river Willamette, 
and on the Southern Pacific Railroad, in the. north- 
western part of the state, at an altitude of 195 feet. It 
has broad streets, and a water-supply from the river 
Santiam. Its manufactures are of a varied character. 
Willamette University, situated here, had iu 1899 a faculty 
numbering 37, and was attended by 180 students, 68 of 
whom were women. Population (1890), 4515; (1900), 
4258, of whom 522 were foreign-born. 
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Sstlerno, a seaport town, archiepiscopal see, and 
capital of the province of Salerno, Campania, Italy, on the 
north shore of the Gulf of Salerno, 33 miles by rail south- 
east of Naples. The chief industry is cotton-spinning and 
printing, with factories for leather -work, thread, linen, 
glass, pottery, tiles, macaroni, iron-works, and printing. 
Good wine is produced in the neighbourhood. There is 
a technical school. Population (1881), 24,275; (1901), 
42,736. 

Ssileyer (Dutch, Saleijer\ a group of islands belong- 
ing to the government of Celebes and its dependencies 
in the Dutch East Indies, numbering altogether 73, the 
principal being Saleyer, Tambalongang, Pulasi, and Bahul- 
uwang; between 5“ 36' and T 25' S. and 119® 50' and 
121® 30' E. ^The main island, Saleyer, is 248 square 
miles in area. ‘ The strait separating it from Celebes is 
more than 100 fathoms deep and, running in a strong 
current, is dangerous for native ships to navigate. The 
east coast is very steep. On the west, the Bay of Bon- 
tobangun (988 acres) is protected by an island from the 
onset of the west winds. The strata of the island are all 
sedimentary rocks : coralhne limestone, occasionally sand- 
stone; everywhere, except in the north and north-west, 
covered by a fertile soil. The watershed (of incon- 
siderable rivers) is formed by a chain running the length of 
the island from north to south, reaching in Bontona Ham 
5840 feet, sloping steeply to the east coast. There are no 
lakes or morasses. The island is densely populated, averag- 
ing 233 inhabitants per square mile. There are frequent 
emigrations to Celebes and other parts of the archipelago. 
For that reason, and also on account of its excellent horses 
and numerous buffaloes, Saleyer is often compared with 
Madura, being of the same importance to Celebes as is 
Madura to Java. 

Ssilgro TsirJ^rii an important mining town of 
Hungary, in the county of N6gr4d, with 9478 inhabitants 
in 1891. In the coal-mines more than 3000 workmen 
are employed ; the mines produce yearly about 10 million 
metric centners of coal. There is a special establishment 
for the workmen, having a hospital, baths, school, <fec. 
There are also an iron-refinery and an iron-plate factory, 
with about 400 houses for workmen, together with several 
public institutions. Population (1901), 13,552. 

Sstlisinyi a district town of Russian Transcaucasia, 
in the government and 33 miles from the Adji-Kabul rail- 
way station (112 miles from Baku), on the river Kura, at 
the head of an island of same name. In 1897 its popu- 
lation was 10,168, chiefly Tatar. It is the centre of the 
fishing-grounds on the river Kura, the yearly revenue 
derived from which is 1,174,700 roubles; thousands of 
workers come together from all parts of Russia during 
the fishing season. Saliany was annexed to Russia in the 
18th century, but was retaken by the Persians, and only 
became Russian finally in 1813. Five miles to the north 
are situated the ruins of Hershasib, the capital of the Shahs 
of Shirvan, destroyed by the Mongols in 1285. 

Salinay a city of Kansas, U.S.A., capital of Saline 
county, on the river Smoky Hill, near the mouth of the 
Saline, and near the centre of the state, at an altitude of 
1224 feet. ' It is situated iu a fertile farming region, and 
has grain elevators and flour-mills, power being obtained 
from the river. It is the seat of Kansas Wesleyan 
University, a Methodist Episcopal institution, opened in 
1886, which had in 1899 a faculty of 7 professors, and 
was attended by 79 students. Population (1890), 6149; 
(1900), 6074, of whom 579 were foreign-born and 356 
negroes. 
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SS-IiSbury^ or New Sartjm, a city, municipal and 
parliamentary borough, (returning since 1885 only one 
member), and county town of Wiltshire, England, on the 
Avon, 83 miles west-south-west of London by rail. In 
recent years the cathedral tower and spire have undergone 
considerable repairs. The more important educational 
establishments comprise a theological college, a diocesan 
training school for elementary teachers, a school for boys, 
with numerous scholarships, a school of science and art, 
a school built by Bishop Wordsworth in 1889, used for 
technical instruction, and the Godolphin high-class school 
for girls. Modem erections are a comity hall, a free 
library, and swimming baths. A Victoria Park of 16 
acres was provided in 1887, when there was erected a 
statue of Henry Pawcett, a native of Salisbury. Area of 
municipal borough, 600 acres. Population (1881), 14,792 j 
(1901), 17,117, 

Sa*lisburyi a city of North Carolina, U.S.A., capital 
of Eowan county. It is on the Southern Eailway, in the 
“ piedmont region, west of the centre of the state. It is 
the seat of Livingstone College for negroes. Population 
(1890), 4418; (1900), 6277, of whom 69 were foreign- 
bom and 2408 negroes. 

Salisbury {Bhodedd), See Ehodesia (South). 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot 

Gascoyne-Cecil, Snn Mahquis of, (1830 ), 

British statesman, second son of James, 2nd marquis 
(Lord Privy Seal 1852, Lord President of Council 1858) 
by his first wife, Frances Mary Gascoyne, was bom at 
i^tfield on 3rd February 1830, and was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his degree 
in 1850. At Oxford he was an active member of the 
Union Debating Society, and fiJled the ofiBice of treasurer. 
The first few years after leaving the university were 
spent by Lord Bobert Cecil (as he then was) in travel, as 
far afield as New Zealand; but in 1853 he was returned 
unopposed to the House of Commons as Conservative 
member for Stamford, being elected in the same year a 
fellow of All Souls. He made his maiden speech in 
Parliament on 7th April 1854, in opposition to Lord John 
BusseFs Oxford University Bill. The speech was marked 
by scepticism as to the utility of reforms, and Lord 
Bobert prophesied that if the wishes of founders were 
disregarded, nobody would in future care to found any- 
thing. Fifteen months later he was chosen by his party 
to second ‘‘the previous question” in the debate on Mr 
Boebuck’s vote of no confidence in Lord Palmerston’s 
Government In 1857 he appeared as the author of 
his first Bill — for establishing the voting-paper 
years In system at parliamentary elections; and in 
Pariia^' the same year he married Georgina Caroline, 
daughter of Sir Edward Holt Alderson, a baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, a large share of whose great 
intellectual abilities she inherited. From that time Lord 
Bobert Cecil continued to be active not only in politics, 
but, for several years, in journalism, the income he earned 
by his pen being then a matter of pecuniary importance 
to him. One of his contemporaries at Oxford had been 
Thomas Hamber of Oriel, who became e^tor of the 
StaTidard, and during these years Cecil was an occasional 
contributor of “leaders” to that paper. He also con- 
tributed to the Saturday Beview, founded in 1855 by his 
brother-in-law Beresford Hope, and edited by his friend 
Douglas Oook ; not infrequently he wrote for the Qtiarterly 
(where, in 1867, he was to publish his famous article on 
“Ihe Conservative Surrender”); and in 1858 he con- 
tributed to Oxford Essays a paper on “The Theories of 
Parliamentary Beform,” giving expression to the more 
intellectual and aristocratic antagonism to doctrinaire 
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Liberal views on the subject, while admitting the exist- 
ence of many anomalies in the existing electoral system. 
In February of the next year, when the question was 
taken up by the Conservative Government, and Disraeli 
introduced his Beform Bill with its “fancy franchises,” 
the member for Stamford was prominent among its 
critics from the Tory point of view. During the seven 
years that followed. Lord Bobert was always ready to 
defend the Church, or the higher interests of Conservatism 
and property ; and his speeches then, not less than later, 
showed a caustic quality and a tendency to what became 
known as “blazing indiscretions.” For example, when 
the repeal of the paper duty was being discussed in 1861, 
he asked whether it “ could be maintained that a person 
of any education could learn anything worth knowing 
from a penny paper” — a question the answer to which 
has been given by the powerful, highly organized, and 
admirable Conservative penny press of a subsequent day. 
A little later he declared the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment “ more worthy of an attorney than of a statesman ” ; 
and on being rebuked, apologized — to the attorneys. He 
also charged Lord John Bussell with adopting “ a sort of 
tariff of insolence” in his dealings with foreign Powers, 
strong and weak. 

It was not, however, till the death of Lord Palmerston 
and the removal of Lord John Bussell to the House of 
Lords had brought Mr Gladstone to the front, 
that Lord Bobert Cecil — who became Lord ^ 

Cranborne by the death of his elder brother on ^ 
14th June 1865 — began to be accepted as a Franchise 
politician of the first rank. His emergence Q^^stiom 
coincided with the opening of the new area in ^i^^x867, 
English politics, ushered in by the practical 
steps taken to extend the parliamentary franchise. On 
12th March 1866 Mr Gladstone brought forward his 
measure to establish a £7 franchise in boroughs and a 
J014 franchise in counties, which were calculated to add 
400,000 voters to the existing lists. Lord Cranborne mot 
the Bill with a persistent opposition, his rigorous logic 
and merciless hostility to clap-traj) tending strongly to 
reinforce the impassioned eloquence of Mr Lowe. 
But though he attacked the Government Bill both in 
principle and detail, he did not absolutely commit him- 
self to a position of hostility to Beform of every kind ; and 
on the defeat of Mr Gladstone’s Ministry, no surprise was 
expressed at his joining the Cabinet of Lord Derby as 
secretary of state for India, even when it became known 
that a settlement of the Beform question was part of the 
Tory programme. The early months of the new Govern- 
ment’s tenure were marked by the incident of the Hyde 
Park riots; and whether or not the fall of the Park 
railings determined the question of Beform, it is at least 
certain that if there had been members of the Cabinet 
and party who believed up to that time that the Beform 
question was not urgent, the action of the Beform League 
and the London populace forced them to a dififerent con- 
clusion. On 11th February Mr Disraeli informed the 
House of Commons that the Government intended to ask 
its assent to a series of thirteen resolutions ; but when, on 
26th February, the Liberal leaders decided to oppose them 
and to demand that the Government should produce a 
Bill, Mr Disraeli at once consented to do so. The intro- 
duction of a Bill was, however, delayed by the resigna- 
tion of Lord Cranborne, General Peel, and Lord Carnar- 
von- The Cabinet had been considering two alternative 
measures, widely different in kind and extent, and the 
final decision between the two was taken in ten minutes 
(whence the nickname of the “Ten Minutes Bill”) at 
an informal gathering of -the Cabinet held just before 
Lord Derby was engaged to address a general meeting 
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of the party. At a Cabinet council, held on 23rd 
February, measure A had been agreed upon, the three 
doubtful ministers having been persuaded that the checks 
and safeguards provided were sufficient; in the interval 
between Saturday and Monday they had looked more 
closely into the statistics, and had come to the con- 
clusion that the checks were inadequate; on Monday 
morning they had gone to Lord Derby and told him so ; 
at two o’clock the rest of the Cabinet, hastily summoned, 
had been informed of the new situation, and had there 
and then, before the meeting at half-past two, agreed, in 
order to retain their three colleagues, to throw over 
measure A, and to present measure B to the country as 
the fruit of their matured and unanimous wisdom. Lord 
Derby at the meeting, and 
Mr Disraeli a few hours later 
in the House of Commons, 
explained their new measure 
— a measure based upon a 
£6 franchise; but their own 
side did not like it, the Op- 
position were furious, and the 
moral sense of the country 
was revolted by the undis- 
guised adoption of almost 
the very Bill which the Con- 
servatives had refused to 
accept from their opponents 
only a year before. The re- 
sult was that the Bill was 
never introduced; the 
Government reverted to 
measure A, and the three 
ministers again handed in 
their resignations. In the de- 
bate on the third reading of 
the Bill, when its passage 
through the House of Com- 
mons without a division was 
assured. Lord Cranbome 
showed with caustic rhe- 
toric how the “precautions, 
guarantees, and securities ” 
with which the Bill had 
bristled on its second read- 
ing had been dropped one 
after another at the bidding 
of Mr Gladstone. 

In countries where politics 
are conducted on any other 
than the give-and-take principles in vogue in England, 
such a breach as that which occurred in 1867 between 
Lord Cranbome and his former colleagues, especially 
Mr Disraeli, would have been beyond repair. 
^H^se at Cranbome, though an aristocrat 

Zrojt^. ^7 birth, and by conviction, was not imprac- 

ticable; moreover, Mr Disraeli, who had him- 
self risen to eminence through invective, admired rather 
than resented that gift in others; and their common 
opposition to Mr Gladstone was certain to reunite the 
two colleagues. Nothing of great moment occurred during 
the session of 1868. Everybody was content to look 
forward to the new elections in the autumn. But although 
no legislation of great moment was attempted, Mr Glad- 
stone was not afraid to show his hand, and to announce 
that he meant to take up the Irish question, and to deal 
especially with the celebrated “TJpas tree,” of which the 
first branch was the Established Church. By way of 
giving full notice to the electorate, he brought in a series 
of resolutions on this question ; and though the attitude 
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adopted by the official Conservatives towards them was 
not one of serious antagonism. Lord Cranbome vigorously 
attacked them, and declared himself altogether in favour 
of upholding the Establishment. This was his last speech 
in the House of Commons, for on 12th April his father 
died, and he became 3rd marquis of Salisbury. In the 
House of Lords the new Lord Salisbury’s style of 
eloquence — terse, incisive, and wholly free from false 
ornament — ^found an even more appreciative audience 
it had met with in the House of Commons. The questions 
with which he was first called upon to deal were questions 
in which his interest was keen — the recommendations of 
the Ritual Commission and, some time later, the Irish 
Church Suspensory BilL Lord Salisbury’s argument, 

with which the Lords readily 
agreed, was that the last 
session of an expiring Parlia- 
ment was not the time in 
which so grave a matter as 
the Irish Church Establish- 
ment should be judged or 
prejudged; that a Suspensory 
Bill involved the question of 
disestablishment; and that 
such a principle could not 
be accepted by the Lords 
until the counlary had been 
appealed to upon it and had 
pronounced decisively in its 
favour. Even then there were 
those who raised the cry 
that the only business of the 
House of Lords was to register 
the decisions of the Commons, 
and that if they refused to 
do so it was at their peril 
Lord Salisbury met this cry 
boldly and firmly : — 

“■When the opinion of your 
countrymen has declared itself, 
and you see that their convic- 
tions — their firm, deliberate, sus- 
tained convictions — are in favour 
of any course, I do not for a 
moment deny that it is your 
duty to yield.” 

In the very next session 
Lord Salisbury was called 
upon to put his view into 
practice, and his influence 
went far to persuade the peers 
to pass the Irish Church Disestablishment BilL In his 
opinion the general election of the autumn of 1868 had 
been fought on this question; his friends had lost, 
and there was nothing for them to do but to bow 
to the necessities of the situation. The story of his 
conduct in the matter has been told in some fulness in 
the Life of Archbishop Tait, with whom Lord Salisbury 
acted, and who throughout those critical weeks played a 
most important part as mediator between the two extreme 
parties — ^those of Lord Cairns (representing Ulster) and 
Mr Gladstone. October 1869 saw the death of the old 
Lord Derby, who was still the titular leader of his party; 
and he was succeeded as leader of the House of Lords by 
Lord Cairns. For the dignified post of chancellor of the 
university of Oxford, Convocation xmanimously chose 
as Lord Derby’s successor the marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Derby had translated the Itioid very well, but his 
successor was far more able to sympathize with the 
academic mind and temper. Lord Salisbury was at heart 
a student, and found his best satisfaction in scientific 
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researcli and in scientific speculation; while still a young 
man he had made useful contributions to the investigation 
of the flora of Hertfordshire, and at Hatfield he had his 
own laboratory, where he was able to satisfy his interest 
in chemical and electrical research- As regards his con- 
nexion with Oxford may be mentioned, in particular, his 
appointment, in 1877, of a second University Commis- 
sion, and his appearance, in September^ 1894, in the 
Sheldonian Theatre as president of the British Association. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length upon the part 
taken by Lord Salisbury between 1869 and 1873 in respect 
of the other great political measures of Mr Gladstone’s 
Government — the Irish Land Act, the Act Abolishing 
Purchase in the Army, Mr Forster’s Education Act, dsc. 
Nor does his attitude towards the Franco - German 
War of 1870-71 caU for any remark; an English leader 
of Opposition is bound, even more liian a minister, to 
preserve a discreet silence on such occasions. But early 
in 1874 came the dissolution, suddenly announced in the 
famous Greenwich letter of Mr Gladstone} with the promise 
of the abolition of the income tax. For the first time 
since 1841 the Conservatives found themselves in office 
with a large majority in the House of Commons. In Mr 
Disraeli’s new Cabinet in 1874 Lord Salisbury 
accepted his old position at the India Office. 
otiS74. The first task with which the new secretary of 
state had to deal was one of those periodical 
famines which are the great scourge of India ; he supported 
the, action of Lord Northbrook, the viceroy, and refused 
to interfere with private trade by prohibiting the export 
of grain. This attitude was amply justified, and Lord 
SalSbury presently declared that the action of the Govern- 
ment had given so much confidence to private traders that, 
by their means, “grain was pouring into the distressed 
districts at a greater rate than that which was being carried 
by the public agency, the amount reaching nearly 2000 
tons a day.” The PuIdIIc Worship Regulation Bill of 1874 
was the occasion of a famous passage of arms between 
Lord Salisbury and his chief. The Commons had in- 
serted an amendment which, on consideration by the 
lords, Lord Salisbury opposed, with the remark that it 
was not for the peers to attend to the “bluster” of the 
lower House merely because a small majority there had 
passed the amendment. The new clause was accordingly 
rejected, and the Commons eventually accepted the situa- 
tion; but Disraeli, banteringly criticizing Lord Salisbury’s 
use of the word “ bluster,” alluded to him as “ a man who 
does not measure his phrases. He is one who is a great 
master of gibes and flouts and jeers,” 

From the middle of 1876 the Government was occupied 
with foreign affairs. In regard to the stages of Eastern 
fever through which England passed between the occurrence 
of the Bulgarian “atrocities” and the signature of the 
Treaty of Berlin, the part played by Lord Salisbury was 
considerable. The excesses of the Bashi-Bazouks took place 
in the early summer of 1876, and were recorded in long 
and highly-coloured despatches to English newspapers ; pre- 
sently there followed Mr Gladstone’s pamphlet on Bvlga/rian 
Horrors^ his speech on Blackheath, and his enunciation of 
a “ bag and baggage ” policy towards Turkey. The autumn 
went by, Servia and Montenegro declared war upon Turkey 
and were in imminent danger of something like extinction. 
On Slst October Russia officially interfered and demanded 
an armistice, which Turkey granted ; and England immedi- 
The proposed a conference at Constantinople, 

Bi^era which the Powers should endeavour to make 
Question, arrangements with Turkey for a general pacifica- 
^ tion of her provinces , and of the inflammable 
communities adjoining. At this conference England was 
represented by Lord Salisbury. It met early in December, 
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taking for its basis the English terms, namely, the status 
quo ante in Servia and Montenegro ; a self-denying ordin- 
ance on the part of all the Powers ; and the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire, togethe; 
with large administrative reforms assured by guarantees. 
General Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador, was effusively 
friendly with the English envoy; but though the philo- 
Turkish party in England professed themselves scandalized, 
it is certain that Lord Salisbury made no improper con- 
cessions to the schemes of Russia, and departed in no 
way from his instructions and from the agreed policy of 
the British Cabinet. On 20th January the conference 
broke up, Turkey having declared its recommendations 
inadmissible ; and Europe withdrew to await the inevitable 
declaration of war. Very early in the course of that war 
the intentions of England were clearly indicated in a 
despatch of Lord Derby to the British representative at 
St Petersburg, which announced that so long as the struggle 
concerned Turkish interests alone Great Britain would be 
neutral, but that such matters as Egypt, the Suez Canal, the 
regulations affecting the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
the possession of Constantinople itself would be regarded 
as matters to which she could not be indifferent. The 
war went on, and for some nine months none of these 
British interests appeared to be threatened, nor had Lord 
Sahsbur 3 r’s own department to concern itself very directly 
•with the progress of the belligerents. Once or twice, 
indeed, the Indian secretary committed himsolf to state- 
ments which laid him open to a good deal of attack, as 
when he rebuked an alarmist by bidding him study the 
Central Asian question “in large maps.” But with the 
advance of Russia through Bulgaria and across the Balkans, 
English anxiety grew. In mid-December explanations 
were asked from the Russian Government as to their in- 
tentions with regard to Constantinople. On 23rd January 
the Cabinet ordered the fleet to sail to the Dardanelles. 
Lord Carnarvon resigned, and Lord Derby handed in his 
resignation, but withdrew it. The Treaty of San Stefano 
was signed on 3rd March ; and three weeks later, succeeds 
when its full text became known, the Cabinet 
met and decided upon measures which finally 
induced Lord Derby, at the end of the month, 
retire from the Foreign Office, his place being immediately 
filled by Lord Salisbury. The now foreign secretary at 
once issued the famous “ Salisbury circular ” to the British 
representatives abroad, which ai)pearcd in the newHi)apors 
on 2nd April. This elaborate and dignified State paper was 
at once a clear exposition of British policy, and practically 
an invitation to Russia to reopen the negotiations for a 
European congress. These negotiations, indeed, had been 
proceeding for several weeks past; but Russia having 
declared ^at she would only discuss such j)oints as she 
pleased, the British Cabinet had withdrawn, and the matter 
for the time was at an end. The bulk of the document 
consisted of an examination of the Treaty of San Stefano 
and its probable effects, Lord Salisbury justifying such an 
examination on the ground that as the f)osition of Turkey 
and the other countries affected had been settled by Europe 
in the Treaty of Paris in 1866, the Powers which signed 
that treaty had the right and the duty to see that no 
modifications of it should be made without their consent. 

The effect of the circular was great and immediate. At 
home the Conservatives were encouraged, and many 
moderate Liberals rallied to the Eastern policy of the 
Government Abroad it seemed as if the era of divided 
councils was over, and the Russian Government promptly 
recognized that the circular meant either a congress or war 
with England. For the latter alternative it was by no 
means prepared, and very soon negotiations wore rcoj>cncd, 
which led to the meeting of the congress at Berlin on 
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13tli June. The history of that famous gathering and of 
its results is narrated under Eitrope. Lord Beaconsfield 
on two or three subsequent occasions referred to 
M Berlin important part that his colleague had played 
ongress, negotiations, and he was not using 

merely the language of politeness. Rumours had appeared 
in the London press as to a supposed Anglo-Russian 
agreement that had been signed between Lord Salisbury 
and the Russian ambassador, Count Shuvaloff, and these 
rumours or statements were described by the foreign 
secretary in the House of Lords, just before he left for 
Berlin, as “wholly unauthentic.” But on 14th June what 
purported to be the full text of the agreement was pub- 
lished by the Olohe newspaper through a certain Charles 
Marvin, at that time employed in occasional transcribing 
work at the Foreign Office, and afterwards known by some 
strongly anti-Russian books on the Central Asian question. 
Marvin was prosecuted, but the law as it then was could 
not touch him for his breach of confidence, and it was only 
by a subsequent Act of Parliament that such conduct was 
made penal Besides the general inconvenience of the dis- 
closure, the agreement, which stipulated that Batum and 
Kars might be annexed by Russia, made it impossible for 
the congress to insist upon Russia entirely withdrawing her 
cla-iTTi to Batum, though at the time of the meeting of the 
congress it was known to some of the negotiators that she 
was not imwilling to do so. In one respect Lord Salisbury’s 
action at the congress was unsuccessful. Much as he (hs- 
liked the sentimentalism of Mr Gladstone, he was not 
without a certain sentimentalism of his own, and at the 
Berlin Congress this took the form of an unexpected and, as 
it happened, useless pushing of the claims of Greece. But 
in the main Lord Salisbury must be held to deserve, almost 
equally with his great colleague, the credit for the Berlin 
settlement. Great, however, as was the work done at 
Berlin, and marked the relief to aU Europe which was caused 
by the signing of the treaty, much work, and of no 
pleasant kind, remained for the British Foreign Office and 
for the Indian Government before the Beaconsfield Parlia^- 
ment ended and the Government had to render up its 
accounts to the nation. Russia, foreseeing a possible war 
with England, had during the spring of 1878 redoubled 
her activity in Central Asia, and almost at the very time 
that the treaty was being signed, her mission was received 
at ICabul by the Amir Sher AIL Out of the Amir’s refusal 
to receive a counterbalancing British mission there grew 
the Afghan war; and though he had ceased to control | 
the India Office, Lord Salisbury was naturally held re- 
sponsible for some of the preliminary steps which, in the 
judgment of the Opposition, had led to these hostilities. 
But Lord Granville and his friends entirely failed to fix 
upon Lord Salisbury the blame for a series of events which, 
considering the action of Russia, the personal disposition 
of Sher Ali, and the excited nature of the frontier tribes, 
was generally seen to be inevitable. A defence of the 
foreign policy of the Government during the year which 
followed the Berlin Treaty was made by Lord Salisbury 
in a speech at Manchester (October 1879), which had a 
great effect throughout Europe. In it he justified the 
occupation of Cyprus, and approved the beginnings of a 
league of central Europe for preserving peace. 

In the spring of 1880 the general election overthrew 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government and replaced Mr Glad- 
stone in power, and the country entered upon five eventful 
years, which were to see the consolidation of the Parnellite 
party, the reign of outrage in Ireland, disasters in Zululand 
and the Transvaal, war in Egypt, a succession of costly 
mistakes in the Sudan, and ttie final collapse of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government on a trifling Budget question. 
The defeat of 1880 greatly depressed Lord Beaconsfield, 
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who till then had really beheved in that “ hyperborean ” 
theory upon which he had acted in 1867 — the theory that 
beyond and below the region of democratic storm x,eatferof 
and violence was to be found a region of peaceful Conserve^ 
conservatism and of a dislike of change. After 
the rude awakening of April 1880 Lord Beacons- 
field seems to have lost heart and hope, and to have ceased 
to believe that wealth, birth, and education would count 
for much in future in England. Lord Salisbury, who on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death a year later was chosen, after 
the claims of Lord Cairns had been withdrawn, as leader 
of the Conservative peers (Sir Stafford Horthcote continu- 
ing to lead the Opposition in the lower House), was not 
so disposed to counsels of despair. After the Conservative 
reaction had come in 1886, he was often taunted with 
pessimism as regards the results, and he certainly spoke 
on more than one occasion in a way which appeared to 
justify the caricatures which appeared of him in the 
Radical press in his character of Hamlet ; but in the days 
of Liberal ascendancy Lord Salisbury was confident that 
the tide would turn. We may pass briefly over the years 
of Opposition between 1880 and 1885; the only policy 
that could then wisely be followed by the Conservative 
leaders was that of giving their opponents' sufficient rope. 
In 1884 a new Reform Bill was introduced, extending 
household suffrage to the counties; this was met in the 
Lords by a resolution, moved by Lord Cairns, that the 
peers could not pass it unaccompanied by a Redistribution 
BiU. The Government, therefore, withdrew their measure. 
In the summer and autumn there was a good deal of agita- 
tion ; but in November a redistribution scheme was settled 
between the leaders of both parties, and the Bill passed.* 
When, in the summer of 1885, Mr Gladstone resigned, it 
became necessary for the country to know whether Lord 
Salisbury or Sir Stafford Northcote was the real Conserva- 
tive leader ; and the Queen settled the matter by at once 
sending for Lord Salisbury, who became prime minister 
for the first time in 1885. 

The “Forwards” among the Conservatives, headed by 
Lord Randolph. Churchill, brought so much pressure to 
bear that Sir Stafford Northcote was induced 
to enter the House of Lords as earl of Iddes- 
leigh, while Sir Michael Hicks Beach was made 
leader of the House of Commons, Lord Randolph 
Churchill secretary for India, and Mr Arthur BaKour 
president of the Local Government Board. The new 
Government had only to prepare for the general election 
in the autumn. The ministerial programme was put 
forward by Lord Salisbury on 7th October in an important 
speech addressed to the Union of Conservative Associations 
assembled at Newport, in Monmouthshire; and in this 
he outlined large reforms in local government, poured 
scorn upon Mr Chamberlain’s Radical policy of “three 
acres and a cow,” but promised cheap land transfer, and 
opposed the disestablishment of the Church as a matter 
of life or death to the Conservative party. In this Lord 
Salisbury was declaring war against what seemed to be 
the danger should Mr Chamberlain’s “unauthorized pro- 
gramme” succeed; while the comparative slightness of 
his references to Ireland showed that he had no more 
suspicion than anybody else of the event which was about 
to change the whole face of English politics, to break 
up the Liberal party, and to change the most formidable 
of the advanced Rascals into an ally and a colleague. 
The general election took place, and there were returned 
to Parliament 335 Liberals, 249 Conservatives, and 86 
Home Eulers ; so that if the last two parties had combined, 
they would have exactly tied with the Liberals. The 
Conservative Government met Parliament, and after a 
short time were put into a minority of 7.9 on a Radical 
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land motion, brought in by Mr Chamberlain’s henchman, 
Mr Jesse CoUings. Mr Gladstone’s return to ofiSce, and 
rr . i his announcement of a Bill giving a separate 
Prime "ParHament to Ireland, were quickly foUowed 
minister, ijy a great meeting at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
at which Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, Mr 
Goschen, and some Kadical members met on the same plat- 
form y the secession of the Unionist Liberals j the defeat of 
the Bill j an appeal to the country ; and the return of the 
Unionist party to power with a majority of 118. Lord 
Salisbury at once offered to make way for Lord Harting- 
ton, but the suggestion that the latter should form a 
Government was declined j and the Conservatives took 
office alone, with an Irish policy which might be summed 
up, perhaps, in Lord Salisbury’s words as “ twenty years 
of resolute government.” For a few months, until just 
before his sudden death on 12th January 1887, Lord 
Iddesleigh was foreign secretary; but Lord Salisbury, 
who meanwhile had held the post of lord privy seal, 
then returned to the Foreign Office. Meanwhile the 
increasing friction between him and Lord Bandolph 
Churchill, who, amid many qualms on the part of more 
old-fashioned Conservatives, had become chancellor of the 
exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, had 
led to the latter’s resignation, which, to his own sur- 
prise, was accepted ; and from that date Lord Salisbury’s 
effective primacy in his own party was unchallenged. 

Only the general lines of Lord Salisbury’s later polit- 
ical career need here be sketched. As a consequence of 
the practical monopoly of political power en- 
J88 - 'joyed by the Unionist party after the Liberal 
disruption of 1886 — for even in ^e years 1892-95 
the situation was dominated by the permanent Unionist 
majority in the House of Lords — ^Lord Salisbury’s position 
became unique. These were the long-looked-for days of 
Conservative reaction, of which he had never despaired. 
The situation was, of course, complicated, so far as Lord 
Salisbury personally was concerned, by the coalition with 
the Liberal Unionists, which was confirmed in 1896 by the 
inclusion of the duke of Devonshire, Mr Chamberlain, 
and other Liberal Unionists in the Cabinet. But though 
it appeared anomalous that old antagonists like Lord 
Salisbury and Mr Chamberlain should be working to- 
gether in the same ministry, the prime minister’s position 
was such that he could disregard a superficial criticism 
which paid too little heed to his political faculty and his 
patriotic regard for the requirements of the situation. 
Moreover, the practical work of reconciling Conservative 
traditions with domestic reform depended rather on Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew, Mr Balfour, who led the House of 
Commons, than on Lord Salisbury, who devoted himself 
almost entirely to foreign affairs. The new Conserv- 
ative movement, moreover, in the country at large, was, in 
any case, of a more constructive type than Lord Salis- 
bury himself was best fitted to lead, and though he was 
necessarily prime minister and was deeply respected both 
for his character and his past work, he was not the real 
source of the political inspiration even of the Conservative 
wing of the Unionist party during this period. He began 
to stand to some extent outside party and above it, a 
moderator with a keenly analytic and rather sceptical 
mind, but still the recognized representative of the 
British empire in the couneds of the world, and the 
trusted adviser of his sovereign. Though himself the 
last man to be selected as the type of a democratic 
politician — ^for his references to extensions of popular 
government, even when made by his own party, were 
full of mild contempt — Lord SahsWy gradually ac- 
quired a higher place in public opinion than that occupied 
by any contemporary statesman. His speeches — ^which, 
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though carelessly composed, continued to blaze on occa- 
sion with their old fire and their somewhat mordant 
cynicism — were weightier in tone, and became European 
events. Without the genius of Disraeli or the personal 
magnetism of Gladstone, he yet inspired the British public 
with a quiet confidence that under him things would 
not go far wrong, and that he would not act rashly or 
unworthily of his country. Even political opponents came 
to look on his cautious and balanced conservatism, and his 
intellectual aloofness from interested motives or vulgar 
ambition, as standing between them and something more 
distasteful Moreover, in the matter of foreign affairs his 
weight was supreme. He had lived to become, as was 
indeed generally recognized, the most experienced working 
diplomatist in Europe. Lord Salisbury’s position in this 
respect was shown in nothing better than in his superi- 
ority to criticism. In foreign affairs many among his own 
party regarded him as too much inclined to “split the 
difference ” and to make “ graceful concessions ” — as in the 
case of the cession of Heligoland to Germany — ^in which it 
was complained that Great Britain got the worst of the 
bargain. But though occasionally, as in the withdrawal 
of British ships from Port Arthur in 1898, such criticism 
became acute, the plain fact of the preservation of Euro- 
pean peace, often in difficult circumstances, reconciled the 
public to Lord Salisbury’s conduct of affairs. His patience 
frequently justified itself, notably in the case of British 
relations with the United States, which were for a moment 
threatened by President Cleveland’s message concerning 
Venezuela in 1895. And though his loyalty to the Euroi)ean 
Concert in connexion with Turkey’s dealings with Armenia 
and Crete in 1895-98 proved irritatingly ineffectual — ^the 
pace of the concert, as Lord Salisbury explained, being 
rather like that of a steam-roller — no alternative policy 
could be contemplated as feasible in any other statesman’s 
hands. Lord Salisbury’s personal view of tho now situa- 
tion created by the methods of tho Sultan of Turkey 
was indicated not only by a solemn and unusual public 
warning addressed to the sultan in a speech at Brighton, 
but also by his famous remark that in tho Crinxean war 
Great Britain had “ put her money on tho wrong Ixorse.” 
Among his most important strokes of dij)lomacy was 
undoubtedly the Anglo-German agreenicnt of 1890, de- 
limiting the British and German spheres of influence in 
East and West Africa ; but it is impossible ixi this place 
to give a final appreciation of the actual part played >>y 
Lord Salisbury in the various diplomatic questions of so 
busy a time. 

A peer premier must inevitably leave many of tho 
real problems of democratic government to his colleagues 
in the House of Commons. In tho Upi^er House Lord 
Salisbury was paramount. Even when tho poors had 
rejected tho second reading of tho Government Vaccination 
BiU, as emasculated in the House of Commons by tho 
introduction of the “conscientious objector,” Lord Salis- 
bury brought all his authority to bear and got the vote 
reversed at another sitting, in sirit© of the obvious sense 
of the majority both of that House and of the Conservative 
party outside Parliament. Yet while vigorously opposing 
the Eadical agitation for the abolition of the House of 
Lords, he never interposed a non posaumm to schemes of 
reform. He was always willing to consider plans for its 
improvement, and in May 1888 himself introduced a 
BiU for reforming it and creating life peers; but he 
warned reformers that the only result must be to make 
the House stronger. To abolish it, on the other hand, 
would be to take away a necessary safeguard for protect- 
ing “Philip drunk ” by an appeal to “P^p sober.” 

Lord Salisbury suffered a severe loss by tho death in 
1900 of his wife, whose influence with her husband had 
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been great, as ber devotion bad been unswerving. Her 
protracted illness was one among several causes, including 
bis own occasional ill-bealtb, wbicb after 1895 made bim 
leave as much as possible of tbe work of political leader- 
ship to bis principal colleagues — Mr Arthur Balfour more 
t.Lfl.n once acting as foreign secretary for several weeks 
while bis uncle stayed abroad. But for some years it 
was felt that bis attempt to be both prime minister and 
foreign secretary was a mistake; and after tbe election 
of 1900 Lord Salisbury banded over tbe seals of tbe 
Foreign Office to Lord Lansdowne, remaining bimseK at 
tbe bead of tbe Government as lord privy seal In 1902, 
upon tbe conclusion of peace in South Africa, be felt 
that the time bad come to retire from office altogether; 
and on lltb July bis resignation was accepted by tbe 
king, and be was succeeded as prime minister by Mr 
Arthur Balfour. . 

SSilnflOlla — Since tbe appearance of tbe article 
SALMOiaD-ffi in tbe ninth edition of tbe Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, important advances have been made in our 
knowledge of the life-bistory of tbe sabnon, and tbe exten- 
sion of our information promises to have a considerable 
influence on tbe future management of salmon fisheries. 
These advances are chiefly due to the investigations of Pro- 
fessor Miescber on tbe Rhine at Basel, of Professor Hoek 
in Holland, of Mr Archer as lessee of tbe river Sands in 
Norway and as inspector of salmon fisheries for Scotland 
in conjunction with Messrs Gray and Tosh, and of a 
number of workers in tbe laboratory of tbe Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh. With regard to the food of 
salmon, tbe enormously rapid growth of smolts to grilse 
and of salmon from year to year shows that they feed in 
the sea. In a few months a smolt will increase from a 
few ounces to 4 or 5 S) ; while Mr Archer's weighings of 
16 salmon wbicb bad been marked and recaptured in tbe 
following year showed an average gain of 36 per cent., 
reckoned on from kelt stage to kelt stage. During tbe 
season of 1895 Mr Tosh, at Berwick-on-Tweed, opened be- 
tween March and August 514 fish, and found food in tbe 
stomachs of 76, or over 14 per cent, of tbe whole. As to 
the nature of the food, it was found to be as follows : — 


Herring in 

36 or 

47 per cent. 

Crustacea, amphipods, &;c. . 

H „ 

18 „ 

Sand eels 

11 » 

14 „ 

Haddock and whiting . 

8 » 

10 „ 

Feathers and vegetable matter 

7 ,, 

9 » 


Excluding tbe feathers and vegetable matter, wbicb are 
not really of tbe nature of food, aU tbe material found in 
the stomach was of marine origin. Hoek, out of 2000 fish 
examined by bim, found 7 with food in the stomach, and, 
curiously enough, 4 of these were taken on tbe same day. 
In each case marine fish constituted tbe food. As to where 
salmon go to feed in tbe sea, our information is still very 
deficient, but tbe prevalence of herring in tbe stomach 
would seem to indicate that they must follow tbe shoals of 
these fish wbicb approach tbe coast during tbe summer 
months. While there can be no doubt that salmon feed 
in the sea, tbe question of whether they feed in fresh water 
has been much debated. It is difficult for tbe popular 
mind to conceive of an active fish like tbe salmon sub- 
sisting for several months without food, and the fact that 
tbe fish so frequently not only takes into its mouth but 
actually swallows worms and various lures has still further 
tended to confirm many people in tbe conviction that 
salmon do feed in fresh water. In discussing tbe question 
it is well clearly to understand what is meant by feeding. 
It is tbe taking, digesting, and absorbing of material of 
use in tbe economy in such quantities as to be of benefit 
to tbe individual. Accepting this definition, it may at 
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once be said that all tbe evidence we possess is entirely 
opposed to tbe view that salmon feed when in fresh water. 
Miescber examined the stomachs of about 2000 salmon 
captured at Basel, about 500 miles from tbe mouth of the 
Rhine, and in only two did be find any indication of feeding. 
These two fish were male kelts. One contained tbe remains 
of a cyprinoid fish, and tbe other bad a dilated stomach 
with an acid secretion but no food remains. Hoek, who, 
as already stated, examined about 2000 fish, found food of 
marine origin in 7, but in none food derived from fresh water. 
Of tbe 132 stomachs of salmon from tbe estuaries and upper 
waters of Scottish rivers examined in tbe laboratory of tbe 
College of Physicians not one contained any food remains. 
Tbe stomach of sabnon captured in fresh water is collapsed 
and shrunken. Its mucous membrane is thrown into folds, 
and it contains a small amount of mucus of a neutral 
reaction. Tbe intestine, wbicb usually contains numerous 
tape-worms, is full of a greenish-yellow viscous material 
wbicb, when examined under tbe microscope, is found to 
consist of mucus with shed epithelial and other cells and 
with masses of crystals of carbonate of bme. In no case 
does tbe microscope reveal any food remains such as fish- 
scales, plates of Crustacea, or bristles of worms or annebds. 
In tbe fish taken in the estuaries up to tbe month of 
August tbe gall-bladder is distended ; in those taken later 
in tbe year it is empty. In all tbe fish from tbe upper 
waters tbe gall-bladder is empty and coUapsed. According 
to tbe investigations of Hoek and of Gulland, tbe lining 
membrane of tbe stomach and intestine degenerates while 
tbe fish is in tbe river, but tbe correctness of these obser- 
vations has been denied by Brown and Kingston-Barton. 
Gillespie finds that tbe activity of the digestive processes 
is low in fish taken from the rivers, and that micro- 
organisms, which would be killed by tbe hydrochloric acid 
of tbe gastric juice were it actively secreted, flourish in tbe 
intestines of tbe fish from tbe upper waters. Those who 
believe that tbe salmon feeds in fresh water explain tbe 
fact that tbe stomach is always found empty by tbe sup- 
position that the fish vomits any food 'when it is captured, 
and several descriptions of cases in wbicb this has been 
observed might be quoted ; but such observations must be 
accepted with caution, and tbe contracted state of tbe 
stomach, the absence of tbe hydrochloric acid of tbe gastric 
juice, and lastly tbe absence of any traces of digested food 
remains in tbe contents of tbe intestine, negative this 
explanation.^ 

Tbe question may be presented in another way. Is 
there any reason why tbe salmon should feed while in 
fresh water % An animal feeds to get energy for tbe work 
it has to do, and to get material to make good tbe waste 
from its body and to build up its various tissues. Tbe 
investigations carried on in tbe laboratory of tbe College 
of Physicians have definitely shown that the salmon leaves 
tbe sea with an enormous supply of nourishment stored in 
its muscles, and that during its sojourn in fresh water it 
gets its energy and builds up its rapidly growing ovaries 
and testes from this stored material. Tbe method of in- 
vestigation was to take specimens, some from tbe estuary 
and some from tbe upper reaches, from the stream of 
salmon constantly passing from the sea up tbe rivers. 
These were carefully examined, measured, weighed, and 
analysed, and from tbe difference of composition tbe 

1 T[^e following extract from the report of the Brighton Aquarium 
further supports the view that salmon abstain from food for a pro- 
longed period, — “The Usk salmon . . . was placed there [in the 
Aquarium] as a smolt on April 6, 1878, and in the following month 
was transferred to salt water, in which it remained for upwards of five 
years, feeding freely on shrimps, &c., during a portion of the year, but 
abstaining from food between August and February ; this, it may be 
remarked, is the time when it would naturally have been in the river.” 
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changes they had undergone during their sojourn in the 
fresh "water were determined. Briefly stated^ these m- 
vestigations show that the supply of albuminous material 
and fats stored in the muscles and used while the fish is 
in the river is amply sufficient, first, to afford the material 
for t he construction of the ovaries and testes, and, second, 
to yield an amount of energy so enormous that even the 
most sceptical must admit that it is amply sufficient for 
the greatest requirements of the fish. The amount of 
energy liberated from the fats and albuminous material is 
570 times more than is required to raise the fish from the 
level of the estuary to that of the upper waters 1 These 
analyses further show that all the materials required for the 
construction of the ovaries and the testes are to be found 
in sufficient quantity in the muscles, with the exception of 
iron, which is, however, abundantly present in the blood. 

It is a very common opinion that kelts feed voraciously 
while still in fresh water, and this has been used as an 
argument that they should be destroyed. It is not easy 
to bring forward such satisfactory evidence as has been 
adduced in the case of unspawned salmon, since it is illegal 
to kiU kelts ; but none of the 25 kelts procured by the 
Scottish Fishery Board, and examined in the College of 
Physicians’ laboratory, contained any food, and Mr 
Anderson, formerly of Dunkeld, informs the writer that 
in the old days, when kelts were habitually killed when 
captured, he has opened a large number and never found 
any trace of food in the stomach. On the other hand, 
some fishers declare that they have seen kelts devouring 
salmon fry, but it is not easy to make accurate observations 
in deep water. According to Dr Gulland’s investigations, 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestine is 
completely regenerated wjiile the gall-bladder contains 
bile, and the digestive activity of the alimentary canal 
is greater than in salmon before spawning. Kelts thus 
appear at least to he capable of feeding. 

The rate of growth of the genitalia has been carefully 
studied by Miescher, Archer, and Hoek. From January 
tin about the end of May the growth of the ovaries is slow. 
In Hoek’s series of observations, which are the most com- 
plete, they increased from "35 to *85 per cent, of the body 
weight. After this they enlarge more rapidly, and by the 
end of August are about 3 per cent, in salmon taken at 
the mouth of the Tweed, about 4 per cent, in the salmon 
from the mouth of the Khine, and about 8 per cent, in the 
salmon from the Basel fisheries. By November they have 
risen to 20 per cent, in the Tweed and in Holland, and to 
23 per cent, in the upper reaches of the Ehine. According 
to Mr Archer’s observations, the development of the ovaries 
in grilse in the earlier months somewhat lags behind that 
in the salmon. The growth of the testes has been chiefly 
investigated by Archer and Tosh in the Tweed and by 
Miescher at Basel. From March to the middle of July in 
the Tweed these organs increase from about *19 to *35 per 
cent, of the weight of the fish. In July their rate of growth 
increases, and they reach their maximum development at 
the end of September, when they are about 6 per cent, of 
the body weight. In the Ehine in March they weigh about 
T per cent., and they reach their maximum development 
of about 5 per cent, in October. 

What leads to the migration of salmon from sea to river 
and river to sea 1 It is usually supposed ihat they come 
to the river to spawn ; that it is the nima generativua that 
drives them from the sea, where their ova will not develop, 
to the fresh water where development js possible. But it 
is found that salmon are passing from sea to river at aU 
Reasons of the year, and with their genitalia in all stages 
of development— some fish running , in March with ovaries 
only 1 per cent, of the body weight, other fish not running 
till October with ovaries 16 or 16 per cent, of the body 
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weight. It is difficult, then, to accept the theory that the 
sexual act is the governing factor. That it is a secondary 
factor seems to be indicated by the great run of fish in 
June, July, and August, when the genitalia are most 
rapidly growing. There is one respect, however, in which 
all the fish leaving the sea for the river agree, and that is 
in the amount of stored material accumulated in their 
bodies. In the early running fish this material is largely 
co nfin ed to the muscles, but in the later coming fish it is 
more equally distributed between muscles and genitalia. 
The amount of stored material may be measured by 
the amount of solids, and if we express the results of 
aU the fish examined in terms of fish of uniform size — 
100 cm. in length — ^the following results are obtained : — 



Nov.* 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

and 

Juno. 

July 

and 

Aug. 

Oct. 

and 

Nov. 

Kelts. 

Muscles . 

2481 

2214 

2355 

2599 

2210 

2270 

1750 

946 

Ovaries . 

23 

24 

24 

33 

47 

72 

545 

9 

Total . 

2504 

2238 

2379 

2632 

2257 

2340 

2295 

955 


* Winter ilah not duo to spawn till following November. 


It would thus appear that, when the salmon has in the 
sea accumulated a certain definite amount of nourishment, 
it ceases to feed, and returns to the river irrespective of 
the state of its genital organs. Nutrition, and not the 
nisus gcneraiivm, appears to be the motive 2>owor. That 
the fish after spawning returns to the sea in search of food 
is fully recognized by all. 

Course o/ Migration . — It is well known that while 
Salmon run all the year through in greater or lessor 
numbers, the run of grilse takes jfiace in the summer 
months, from May to August. But it is further possible 
to divide the salmon into classes — the so-called winter 
salmon of the Ehine, large fish running from Ocjtober to 
February, with unripe ovaries and testes ; and tlic summer 
salmon, runniag for the most part from March to Ocjtober, 
with genitalia more or less ripe. These summer fish are 
small in the early months, but increase in size as ilie 
autumn advances. The winter salmon, along with the 
early summer or spring fish, appear to 2 )ass directly to the 
upper reaches of the river, and to S 2 )awn there, while the 
larger late-coming fish ajjpear to i)Oi)uIato tlio lower *waterH. 
This seems to be indicated by the (‘c)nq)ari.s()ii of U 2 )i)cr- 
water and estuary fish throughout the year, I'Jic period 
at which male and female fish enter the rivers also aiq)ears 
to be somewhat different. The following feible gives tlio 
percentages of males to the total number of salmon oai>- 
tured during the different months of the year, according to 
the observations of Tosh, Miescher, and Hook : — 


Percentage of Male Pis%. 



Tosh. 
MouUi of 
Tweed. 

HooTc. 
Mouth of 
llhlno. 

Miescher, 

Upper UoachoH of 
Hhliio. 

38T8. 


January 



34*3 



February . 


26*7 

20-7 



March . 


28*8 

29*4 



April . 


20*6 

84-7 



May . 


22*3 

28-7 



June , 


22*6 

32*9 



July . 


27*3 

37*8 

2?*7 

19*4 

August 


26*1 

82*7 

24 

26*8 

September . 


29*6 

* <• 

44*5 

38*4 

October ■ . 



44 

42*4 

52*4 

November , 


•*. 

89*6 

28*8 

46*2 

December . 



81*7 

** » 


Total 

• 

24*6 

33*2 

34*4 

40-5 
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These figures show that throughout the year the female 
fish exceed the males in number, and, secondly, that during 
the earlier months of the year female fish run in much 
larger numbers than do male fish. In fact, it is only in 
September that anything like an equality between the two 
sexes is established. But in Great Britain it is not until 
the end of August that the nets are removed, and one 
cannot but believe that the destruction of such a very 
large proportion of females as are captured during the 
early months of the season must have a most prejudicial 
effect upon the breeding stock. 

Rate of Migration. — By a comparison of the first appear- 
' ance of winter salmon and of grilse in the markets of 
Holland and of Basel — 500 miles up the river — Miescher 
gives some data for the determination of the average rate 
at which salmon ascend an unobstructed stream. .It was 
found that winter salmon appeared at Basel about 54 
days after their appearance in Holland, which would give 
a rate of passage of about 10 miles per diem. From a 
smaller number of observations on grilse, it appears that 
they travel at a somewhat slower rate. It is, however, 
doubtful how far these figures are of value in deciding the 
rate at which fish pass up the lower reaches of the river. 

The Food Yahte of Salmon from the Estiiaries and the 
Upper Watere at different Seaje(me. — Dr Dunlop, using the 
extensive series of analyses made in the laboratory of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, concludes that 
“ the food value of salmon flesh is greater when the fish is 
fresh run than when it has been some time in fresh water ; 
that it diminishes as the season advances both in the 
estuaries and in the upper-water fish ; and that the flesh 
of salmon caught in the upper reaches in October and 
November has only about one-half the value of the flesh 
of early estuary fish.” The total food value of a salmon 
depends upon the quantity and quality of the flesh. The 
amount of flesh depends upon its length and its muscular 
development. (1) The total food value of estuary fish 
remains nearly constant throughout the year, the. poorer 
quality of flesh in the later months being compensated for 
by the larger average size of the fish. (2) Prom May to 
August the total food value of fish caught in the upper 
waters is about one-third less than that of estuary fish. 
(3) The food value of ujjper-water fish in October and 
November is only about one-half that of the uj^per-water 
fish earlier in the year, and about one -third that of the 
estuary fiish. 

Authorities. — Die histochemisefien vmd physioZogisohen 
Arheiten, von Friedrich Miesoher, Zweiter Band, pp. 116, 192, 
304, 325. Leipzig, F. 0. W. Vogel, 1897. — Statistische und Holo- 
gische Untersuohmigen an in den NUderlanden gefangenen Lachsen^ 
von Dr T. T. 0. Hobk. Oharlottenbnrg, Adolf Gratz, 1896. — 

• Annual Reyorts of the Fishery Board for Sootlcmd. Part ii. 
Report on Salmon Fisheries. Numbers 11, 12, 13, 14. 1893-94- 

95-96. — Report of Investigations on the LifeSistory of the Salmon 
to the Fishery Board for Scotland, edited by D. NoSl Patoh. 
Presented to Parliament, and published 1898. (n, K. 

8a.lon, a town and railway station, arrondissement of 
Aix, department of Bouches du Rh6ne, 30 miles north-west 
of Marseilles, on the Canal de Craponne. Manufactures of 
so-called olive oil (but to the preparation of which Tarious 
oil -seeds largely contribute) and soap are extensively 
carried on in numerous establishments — ^about 400 ^of 
the former and 20 of the latter. The town is of con- 
siderable antiquarian interest. Population (1881), 4983 : 
(1901), 12,872. 

Sstlonica^ a vilayet (province) of Turkey, with an 
area of about 19,375 square miles and an estimated 
population of 1,050,000 inhabitants. The population of 
the town numbers 95,000, of whom 32,000 are ‘Turks; 
47,000, Jews; and 16,000 Greeks and Europeans. It 
is divided into 74 “quarters” — 45 Turkish, 16 Jewish, 
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12 Greek, and 1 European. It contains 56 mosques, 23 
tekkes, 16 churches, and 25 synagogues. Salonica is the 
centre of tlie import trade of the whole of Macedonia 
and part of Albania, being at the same time the principal 
port for shipment for the numerous products of that fertile 
region. The new harbour, which was opened to navigation 
in December 1901, allows the direct transhipment of all 
merchandise, whatever may be the direction of the wind, 
which was previously apt to render shipping operations 
difficult. The harbour works consist of a breakwater 560 
metres long, with 28 feet depth of water on its landward 
side for a width of 150 metres. Opposite the breakwater 
is a quay 450 metres long and 85 metres in breadth, at 
each end of which a pier 200 metres long projects into 
the sea. Between the extremities of these two piers and 
those of the breakwater are the two entrances to the 
harbour. Salonica exports grain, silk cocoons, manganese, 
hides and skins, cattle, wool, opium, tobacco, oil -seeds, 
and fennel In 1900 the exports were valued at 
j£l,220,575 — this is exclusive of the coasting trade ; and 
the imports at ^£2, 553, 450. The latter consist principally 
of textiles, iron goods, sugar, tobacco, flour, coffee, and 
chemicals. The volume of the export trade has appreciably 
decreased. The main reason for this diminution is to be 
found in the rude methods of cultivation, which disable 
farmers from competing, either in quality or price, with the 
produce of countries wherein agricultural practice is more 
advanced. The industrial enterprises consist of several 
steam flour-mills, two cotton-spinning mills, two steam brick 
and tile factories, a brewery, a soap factory, and a small 
tannery. The making of morocco leather and other leather- 
work, such as saddlery, harness, and foot-gear of all sorts, 
affords employment to a large number of persons. Cutlery 
of the coarser sort, side-arms, field implements, and other 
ironmongery are made in considerable quantities. The 
spirit called mastic or raki is largely produced. Road- 
making in the vilayet of Salonica is not carried out on 
any settled plan or fixed principle, and the maintenance 
and repair of existing roads is equally a matter of chance. 
These latter, however, are few in number. Three railways 
traverse the vilayet — (1) a branch of the Oriental Rail- 
way, going due north from Salonica to Uskub and Nish ; 
(2) the Junction Railway, between Salonica and Ded4- 
agatch ; (3) the Salonica-Monastir line. Salonica is well 
provided with schools — ^Turkish, Greek, Jewish, Italian, 
French, Servian, and Bulgarian. 

8a.lop. See Shrofshire. 

8dlta9 a province in the north-west of the Argentine 
republic, bounded on the N. by the province of Jujuy and 
Bolivia, on the E. by the territories of Formosa and of the 
Chaco, on the S. by the provinces of Santiago, Tucumdn, 
and Catamarca, and on the W. by Chile. Official area 
at the census of 1895, 62,184 square miles. Population 
in 1869, 88,933; in 1895, 118,015. The capital, Salta, on 
the Rio Salta, had a population of 16,672 in 1895, and is 
distant by rail 1571 kilometres from Buenos Aires. The 
province is divided into 21 departments. In 1895 there 
were 7398 farms and 134,993 acres planted in cereals. 

8a.lta3h| a municipal borough, Cornwall, England, 
in the Bodmin parliamentary division of the county, on the 
river Tamar, 6 miles north-west of Plymouth by rail. It 
was first incorporated in the reign of King John, and its 
charter has been confirmed in several reigns, finally in 
1883. Until disfranchised in 1832 the borough returned 
two members to Parliament. It is governed by a mayor, 
4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. The Royal Albert 
bridge, which carries the railway across the river, was built 
in 1857-59 at a cost of £230,000. A cottage hospital was 
erected in 1887, and the Wesley centenary chapel in 1891. 

S, Vin. — SO 
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In Victoria Park ia a monxunent to General Sir W. Penn- 
Symons, killed in the South African war, 1899. A steam 
ferry, free to inhabitants of the town, belongs to the 
corporation. There is also an efficient service of river 
passenger steamers. Population (1881), 2563; (1901), 
3357. 

SaltCOatSi a police burgh (1885), seaport, and 
watering-place of Ayrshire, Scotland, 19 miles north of the 
county town by rail Modem erection are a town-hall 
and a bathing station ; there is also a mis sion coast home. 
Some is done. A large number of the inhabitante 

find employment at Ardiossan and Stevenston. Two public 
schools had an average attendance of 1064 in 1898-99, 
and a Roman Catholic school 277. Valuation in 1885-86, 
£14,687 ; 1899-1900, £33,240. Population (1881), 5096 ; 
(1901), 8121. • 

Saltillo , — See CoAHUiLA. 

Salt Lake, the largest city and capital of Utah, 
U.S.A., and capital of Salt Lake county. It it situated 
in 40“ 46' K, longitude 111“ 54' W., at the west base 
of the Wasatch range, near the river Jordan and the west 
shore of Great Salt Lake. It is in the northern part 
of the state, and has an altitude in the lower part of 
the city of 4240 feet. It is the headquarters of the 
Mormon Church, or the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
'Day Saints. The site of the city is a plain, sloping gently 
towards the north-west. On this it is laid out with the 
greatest regularity, in blocks 660 feet square, separated by 
well-shaded streets 132 feet wide. Temple Square, enclos- 
ing most of the buildings of the Mormon Church, is the 
centre of the city, and the streets surrounding it are 
known respectively as North, East, South, and West Temple 
Streets. The streets north of North Temple are known 
as lat North, 2nd North, &c., and those west, east, and 
south similarly. The city is divided into five wards. It 
has an excellent water-supply from small streams flow- 
ing out of the Wasatch range, and ia well sewered. A 
few of the streets in the business part are paved with 
asphalt, but most of them are merely gravelled. The 
Mormon Temple, which was completed in 1893, forty 
years after the laying of its corner-stone, is an exceedingly 
ornate building of grey granite, and is said to have cost 
$4,000,000. Other buildings in the Temple block are 
the Tabernacle, assembly hall, endowment house, offices 
and former residences of Brigham Young, <fec. Salt Lake 
is entered by the Eio Grande Western, the Oregon Short 
line, and the Salt Ls^e and Ogden railways, besides lines 
running to the resorts on the shore of Great Salt Lake, 
known as Saltair and Garfield Beach. The manufactures 
are not of great importance. In 1890 there were 175 
manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 
$3,354,036. They employed 2287 hands, and the product 
was valued at $4,624,419. It is the seat of the University 
of Utah, a non-sectarian institution, opened in 1850. In 
■ 1899 it had a faculty numbering 22, and was attended by 
641 students, more than half of whom were women. The 
assessed valuation of real and personal property was, irf 
1900, $31,950,210, the net debt of the city was $3,383,136, 
and the rate of taxation was $28.10 per $1000. iPopula- 
tion (1890), 44,843; (1900), 53,531, of whom 2741 were 
foreign-bom and 514 coloured, including 278 negroes. 
Of 13,639 males 21 years of age and over, 203 were 
illiterate (could not write). 

Salto, a city of Uru^ay and capital of the depart- 
ment of the same name, situated on the banks of the Rio 
Uruguay, and an important port for foreign trade, as 
vessels of heavy draught cannot ascend the river beyond 
this point. A large amount of merdhandise for and from 
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Brazil passes overland through this port. The city was 
founded in 1817, and has a population of about 16,000. 
It is weU built, has fine public buildings, and well-paved 
streets lighted by electricity. In 1898 the imports were 
valued at $634,838, and exports $1,679,095 ; and in 1900 
the imports were $748,375, and the exports $2,067,513. 

Saltykoff (Stchedrin), Michael 
Evgrrafovitch (1826-1889), a celebrated Russian 
satirist, bom on his father’s estate in the province of 
Tula, 15th (27th) January 1826. His early education was 
completely neglected, and his youth, owing to the severity 
and the domestic quarrels of his parents, was full of the 
most melancholy experiences. Deprived of all rational 
instruction and left entirely to himself, lie soon developed 
a love for reading ; but the only book in his father’s house 
was the Bible, which he studied with such deep attention 
that it appears to have exercised a decided influence in the 
formation of his thought and morals. At ten years of age 
he entered the Moscow Institute for the sons of the nobility, 
and subsequently the Lyceum at St Petersburg, where Prince 
Lob4nof Rostofski, afterwards minister for foreign affairs, 
was one of his schoolfellows. While in this establish- 
ment he published several pieces of poetry, and translations 
of some of the works of Byron and Heine ; and on leaving 
the Lyceum he obtained employment as a clerk ip the 
Ministry of War. In 1884 he published Za^mUmioye JDyelo 
(“ A Complicated Affair ”), which, in view of the revolu- 
tionary movements at that time in Franco and Germany, 
was the cause of his banishment to Vyatka, where he spent 
eight years as a minor Government official. This experi- 
ence enabled him to study the life and habits of civil 
servants in the interior, and to give a clever picture of 
Russian provincial officials in his GifJjmishie OtcherU 
(“ Provincial Sketches ”). On his return to St Petersburg 
he was quickly promoted to administrative posts of con- 
siderable importance. After making a report on the 
condition of the Russian police, he was appointed deputy 
governor, first of Ryazan and then of Tver. His iirediloc- 
tion for literary work induced him to leave the Govern- 
ment service, but pecuniary difliculties soon compelled him 
to re-enter it, and in 1864 he was appointed president of 
the local boards of taxation successively at Penza, Tula, 
and Ryazan. In 1868 ho finally quitted tlie civil service 
in order to devote the rest of his life to literature. During 
this period he wrote his principal works, namely, Poshekh 
mshaya Starma (“The Old Times of I’oshokliona ”), 
which possesses a certain autobiographical interest ; Istoria 
odnavo Goroda (“The History of a Town”); A Satirical 
History of Russia ; Messieurs et Mesdmies Ptmij^adours ; 
and Messmirs Golovloff. At one time, after the death of 
the poet Nekrasoff, he acted as editor of a leading Russian 
magazme, the Contemporary, He died in St Petersburg, 
30th Api^ (12th May) 188k (o. n.) 

8a.lvaclor (Republic of), a country of Central 
America extending from 13“ 12' to 14“ 28' N. and from 
87® 37' to 90“ 6' W. It lies on the Pacific coast, and is 
bounded inland by the frontiers of Guatemala and 
Honduras. The lowlands are generally hot and, on the 
coasts malarial; but on the tablelands and mountain 
slopes of the interior the climate is temperate and healthy. 
There are only two seasons : the wet, which Salvadorians 
call winter, from May to October ; and the dry, or summer, 
season, from November to April. In July and August 
there are high winds, follow^ by torrents of rain and 
thunderstorms; in September and October the rain is 
not heavy, but is continuous. 

The territory comprised within the limits of the republic 
has an area variously estimated at 7230 square imles and 
at 8130 square miles. It is divided for political and 
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administrative purposes into 14 departments, whicli are 
subdivided into 31 districts. The population in 1887 was 
stated to be 664,513; (1892), 703,500; (1894), 803,534; 
(1st January 1901), 1,006,848, of whom 493,893 were 
males and 512,955 females. The number of Ladinos 
(whites and persons of mixed blood) was returned at 
772,200, and of Indians at 234,648. The various elements 
were, before 1901, estimated as follows, and the propor- 
tion still holds good in the main; whites (creoles and 
foreigners) 10 per cent., mestizos 50 per cent., Indians 
40 per cent, and a very small proportion of negroes. The 
whites of pure blood are very few, a liberal estimate putting 
the proportion at 2*5 per cent There is no immigration 
into the country, and the rapid increase vdth which the 
population is credited can be due only to a large surplus 
of births over deaths. The chief towns, with their popula- 
tions, are given as follows : — San Salvador the capital 
(59,544), Santa Ana (48,120), San Miguel (24,768), 
Ahuachap4n (14,136), San Vicente (17,832), Sonsonate 
(17,016), Sensuntepeque (12,466), N’ueva San Salvador 
(18,768), Zacatecoluca (15,120). 

The constitution of 1864, modified in 1880, 1883, and 
1886, vests the legislative power in a chamber of 42 
deputies (3 for each department), chosen by the direct 
vote of the people. The president and vice-president of 
the republic are likewise chosen by direct popular vote, 
and they hold office for 4 years. The president is not 
eligible for the presidency or vice-presidency during the 
foHomng presidential term. He is assisted by 4 ministers, 
the heads of departments of administration. Local 
government is carried on in each of the 14 departments ' 
by governors appointed by the central executive. The | 
municipalities are administered by officers (alcaldes, 
regidores, <Sz;c.) elected by the inhabitants. 

The Eoman Catholic religion prevails throughout the 
republic, but there is complete religious freedom, so far as 
is compatible with public order. Civil marriage is legal, 
monastic institutions are prohibited, and education is in 
the hands of laymen. Primary education is gratuitous 
and obligatory. Statistics of school work are published 
irregularly, but in 1893 there were within the republic 
585 primary schools, with an average attendance of 29,427. 
For secondary instruction there were 18 higher schools, 
including 3 institutes, a polytechnic school, and 2 normal 
schools, one for men and the other for women, these six 
institutions being supported by the Government. At San 
Salvador there is a national college for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Private secondary schools are carried on 
in various parts of the country. Superior and professional ' 
instruction is provided at the national university in the 
capital, where there are faculties of law and of various 
branches of science. In 1893 the secondary schools had 
about 1200 pupils, and the university had 180 students. 

Justice is administered by a supreme court, and in 
district, circuit, and local courts. The active army consists 
of about 3000 men, and the militia, of about 18,000. 

The revenue of Salvador is mainly derived from import and 
export duties, but considerable sums are also obtained from excise 
Finance duties, and smaller amounts from stamps and other ■ 
sources. The principal branches of expenditure are the 
public debt, defence, and internal administration. The official ' 
figures showing the revenue and expenditure for three years and the 
estimates for two years are as follows (pesos being converted into 
sterling at the rate of 10 to £1) ; — 


Teaw. 

Revenue. 

E3q)eQditure. 

1897 .... 

£ 

766,940 

£ 

863,600 

1898 ■ . 

460,960 

626,660 

1899 .... 

447,890 

617,620 

1900 .... 

499,250 

620.170 

1901 .... 

561,980 

676,210 


The foreign debt, amounting to £726,420 (£240,000 of a 6 per 
cent, loan of 1889, and £485,720 of another of 1892) was in 1899 
converted into 5 per cent, mortgage debentures of the Salvador 
Railway Company Limited, to which the Government has guaran- 
teed, for 18 years from 1st January 1899, a fixed annual subsidy of 
£24,000. The internal debt, on the whole of which interest is 
paid at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, amounted at the end of 
1900 to 9,225,864 pesos, or about £922,590. 

The only industry extensively carried on is agriculture, but the 
methods employed are still primitive. The more important pro- 
ducts are coffee, of which 38,626,480 Ib were produced , ^ . 
inT898; 55,600,000 Bb in 1901; sugar, 1965 tons in 
1898; indigo, 1,041, 798 ^ib in 1897; balsam, 105,579 Ib in 1897. 
Rubber is collected ; tobacco is gi’own in small quantities ; cocoa, 
lice, cereals, and fmits are cultivated. The Government seeks to 
encourage cotton-growing, and in August 1900 published a decree 
offering to supply cotton seeds, to give instruction in the cultiva- 
tion of the plant, and to bestow a bounty of one silver peso on 
each centner (about 220 Ib) of cotton exported. The Government 
has, moreover, established in the suburbs of the city of San 
Salvador, an agricultural educational establishment and model 
farm, which is to be stocked with selected breeds of cattle, horses, 
hogs, and fowls from the United States. 

In the cordillera which runs through Salvador there are veins 
of vkrious metallic minerals— gold, silver, copper, and lead being 
found mostly in the eastern, and iron in the western, 
part of the country. Coal has been discovered at 
various points in the valley of the Lempa. In the republic there 
are about 180 mining establishments, about half of them being in 
the department of Horazau, but there ai‘6 no recent statistics of 
their operations. 

The trade of Salvador is almost entirely confined to the import 
of cotton goods, woollen goods, sacks, and machinery, and to the 
export of coffee and a few other agricultui'al products. - 
In the year 1900 the formation of a statistical office \vas^°“™®™' 
decreed. The total imports for 1896 were estimated at the value 
of 3,347,718 pesos, or, approximately, £334,770, and the exports 
at 7,485,384 pesos, or £748,540. In 1900 the imports amounted 
to the value of 6,570,000 (£657,000) ; and the exports to 9,132,958 
pesos (£913,290), including coffee, 7,568,339 pesos indigo, 
638,700 pesos ; and balsam, 295,439 pesos. In 1900, according to 
British statistics, the imports from Salvador into the United 
Kingdom amounted to the value of £137,364, comprising £103,220 
for 32,016 cwt. of coffee, and £23,166 for 1659 cwt. of indigo; ' 
the exports from the United Kingdom to Salvador amounted to 
£244,325, comprising £195,301 for cotton goods and yarns, 
£16,51^ for sacks, and £12,138 for iron- work and machinery. 

The United States in the year 1899-1900 imported from Salvador 
6,616,775 lb of coffee, valued at £118,740, and 54,971 Ib of rubber, 
valued at £3940. The imports are (in order of value) from Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and Germany ; the exports 
(chiefly coffee) are mostly to the United States and France. 

In 1896, 338 vessels entered and cleared at the ports of Salvador. 

The railway system which formerly connected the port of Acajntla 
with Sonsonate, Santa Ana, and Ateos, and San Salva- 
dor with Santa Tecla, has been improved by the con- ^°w***g 
struction of a line from Santa Ana to San Salvador, 
putting the capital in direct communication with the 
coast. The old port of Acajutla has been closed, and a * ® 
new port opened in a more sheltered position about a mile to the 
north, where an iron pier, warehouses, and custom house have been 
erected. A railway between San Miguel and La Union (22 miles) 
is inteimittently under construction. The postal system has some 
260 post offices, through which p^s annually about 232, 000 letters 
and packets in the inland service, and 663,000 in the foreim. In 
1896 there were 1730 miles of telegraph wire, and 121 telegraph 
offices, through which in the year there passed 60,682 messages. 

At the end of 1899 there were three commercial hanks and an 
agricultural bank within the republic. One of these, an English 
bank, had a capital of £275,700 and a reserve fund of ^ 

£10,000 ; the three other banks had an aggregate capital . 

stated at 8,250,000 pesos, and reserve funds amounting 
to 1,035,000 pesos. In 1897 a law was passed adopting the gold 
standard. The currency of the country in 1900 consisted entirely 
of silver pesos, the fractional money under *900 fine having, by * 
arrangement with the Government, been all exported by the banks. ^ 
The peso or dollar at par is valued at 4 shilling ; its actual value 
is under 2 shillings, in foreign exchange at the end of 1899 the 
premium of gold was 96 per cent., in July 1900 it was 130 per cent. 

The metric system of weights and measures was adopted by decree 
of January 1886, but the old Spanish weights and measures still 
continue in general use. 

Authobitibs. — Baeberina, S. I. Qeogi'ajim y JSstadistica 
de la del Sedvador. San Salvador, 1892 .— Oaoerer, 

J. M. Chografia de Oerdro-America. Paris, 1882 . — Dawson, G, J. ^ 
Geografia El&mrdal de la Repuhliea del ScUmdor, Paris, 1890. 

— Guzif an, D. Apuntamierilos sobre Ui topografia fieica de la 
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repMUa del Salvador* San Salvador, 1883 .--Reyes, Rapael. 
Apuntamieiitos JSstadisticos sohre la Bepviblica del Salvador, San 
Salvador, 1888. Koeloiies de hUtoria del Salvador. San Salvador, 
Iggg, — AVeight, Maeie R. Salvador, New York, 1893. United 
States Omsalar Eepoi'ts, Washington.— of Salv^or. 
Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, 1892. — Inforym 
Docunientado de los trahajos de la Direceion. e Bispeceion General 
de Haderida, 1896. San Salvador, 1897.— .BWiis/i Foreign Office 
DiulomaJtie and Consular lUports. London. — Annual Report of the 
Council of the Oorpm^aiion of Foreign Bondholders. London, 1901. 

(W. W. E. \ I. P. A. K.) 

Sstlvagr^" — There is no general rule or principle of 
law which entitles one who saves the life or property of 
another to be rewarded by him. But in certain special 
classes of cases the law does require the appointed courts 
to reward those who by their exertions have rescued lives 
or property from probable damage or destruction. The 
reward so given is called salvage, and the same word is 
often used to denote the service rewarded. The subject 
divides into (1) civil salvage, (2) military salvage. 

(1) Civil Salvage is defined as such a service as may 
become the ground of a reward in the (Admiralty) Court 
on the civil side of its jurisdiction, and consists in the 
preservation of life or property from some of the manifold 
dangers which are at ^ times incident to the navigation 
of the sea. The jurisdiction to give it is an Admiralty 
jurisdiction. But the right to reward was recognized in 
the courts of common hiw before the Admiralty Court 
became, as it now is, a part of the High Court of Justice, 
e.g., by enforcing a possessory lien of the salvor over the 
salved property. The origin of the rule has been traced 
to the doctrine of Roman law that “ spontaneous services ” 
in the protection of lives and property should be rewarded. 
But tl^t doctrine has not found a place in English law, 
except as part of the maritime law administered in the Court 
of Admiralty. Thus services on land, say in rescuing lives 
or houses or goods from fire, do not entitle the person 
rendering those services to reward, unless he has acted 
under some contract or employment. But at sea the right 
to reward springs from the service itself, if it has been 
rendered to a ship, or her passengers, crew, or cargo, or to 
property which has been thrown or washed out of her. 
And such a service entitles to ssdvage though the ship may 
be in harbour, or within a river, or even in a dock. This 
connexion of the lives or property with a ship seems 
essential. The right does not arise upon saving goods 
which have got adrift in river or harbour, even if they 
have been washed out to sea, nor upon saving property of 
other kinds which may be in peril on the sea, or on the 
seashore. Thus a claim to reward for saving a gas-buoy, 
or beacon, which had broken from its moorings in the 
Upper Humber, and was aground on the Lincolnshire 
coast, was disallowed by the House of Lords, affirming 
the Court of Appeal, in the case of the Gas-float Whitton 
No, 2, 189Y, A.C. 337. The buoy was not a ship ; and 
the Admiralty jurisdiction hitherto confined to salvage of 
ships, appar^ cargo, and freight could not be extended 
to the buoy merely because it was property connected 
with navigation. 

The definite right to salvage for saving lives from ships 
is the creation of modern statutes (now the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, § 544). Formerly the Admiralty 
judges treated the fact that lives had been saved as 
enhancing the merit of a salvage of property by the 
same salvors, where the two could be connected ; and so 
indirectly gave life salvage. And this is still the position 
in cases where the Merchant Shipping Act does not apply. 
This Act (§ 544) applies to all cases in which the “services 
are’ rendered whoUy or in part within British waters in 
saving life from any British or foreign vessel, or elsewhere 
in saving Hfe from any British vessel.” Also (§ 545) it 


can be applied, by Order in Council, to life salvage from 
ships of any foreign country whose Government “ is willing 
that salvage should be awarded by British courts for 
services rendered in saving life from ships belonging to that 
country where the ship is beyond the limits of British juris- 
diction.” By section 544 the life salvage is made payable 
“ by the owner of the vessel, cargo, or apparel saved ” ; 
and is to be paid in priority to all other claims for salvage. 
Where the value of the vessel, cargo, and apparel saved is 
insufficient to pay the life salvage, the Board of Trade may 
in their discretion make up the deficiency, in whole or in 
part, out of the Mercantile Marine Fund. The effect of 
the Act is to impose a common responsibility upon the 
owners of ship and cargo to the extent of their property 
saved. Whatever is saved becomes a fund out of which 
life salvors may be rewarded, and to which they are 
entitled in priority to other salvors. In the case of the 
cargo eos Schiller (1877, 2 P.D. 145) salvage was allowed 
out of specie raised by divers from the sunken "wreck, to 
persons who had saved some of the passengers and crew. 

This limitation of liability to the amount of the j)roperty 
salved is also true with regard to salvage of property. 
The ordinary remedy of the salvor is against the property 
itself j by proceedings in to enforce the maritime lien 
given him by the law upon that property. This enables 
him to arrest the property, if within the jurisdiction, into 
whose hands soever it may have come ; and, if necessary^ 
to obtain a sale, and payment of his claim out of the 
proceeds. The salvor has also a remedy in pet'sonamy 
used only in exceptional cases, against the owners or 
others interested in the property saved (Five steel barges, 
15 P.D. 142); but it seems certain that that depends 
upon property having been saved, and having come to 
the owner's hands; and that the amount which can be 
awarded is limited by the value of that property. 

An essential condition is that the lives or property 
saved must have been in danger — -'either in immediate 
peril, or in a position of “ difficulty and reasonable appre- 
hension.” Danger to the salvor is not essential, though 
it enhances his claim to reward; but to constitute a 
salvage service there must have been danger to the thing 
salved. Again, the service must have lielped usefully 
towards saving the lives or property. Ineffectual efforts, 
however strenuous and meritorious, give rise to no claim. 
But the service need not be completely successful. If it 
has contributed to an ultimate rescue it will be rewarded, 
though that may have been accomplished by otiiiers. And 
as we have seen, there jnust have been ultimate success. 
Some of the property involved in the adventure must have 
been saved. And the value of that, or the fund realized 
by its sale, limits the total of the awards to all the 
salvors. Cases, of cotxrso, occur in which services at sea 
are employed by ships in danger ; as where a steamer with 
a broken propeller shaft employs another steamer to tow 
her ; or where a vessel which has lost her anchors employs 
another to procure anchors for her from shore. In such 
cases the conditions of reward above set out may not. 
apply. Reward may be payable, notwithstanding entire 
failure of success, by the express or implied terms of the 
employment. But such a reward is not truly “ salvage.” 

Services rendered in the performance of a duty owed 
do not entitle to salvage. The policy of the law is to 
stimulate voluntary effort, not to weaken obligation. Thus, 
the crew cannot (while still the crow) bo siilvors of the 
ship or cargo ; nor can the passengers, useless they have 
voluntarily stayed on the sliij) for the puri)Oso of saving 
her. Nor can a pilot emifioyod as such be salvor, unless 
he has boarded her in such exceptional circumstances 
that his doing so for pilotage foes could not reasonably 
be required; or unless the circumstances of the service, 
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entered upon as pilotage, Lave so cLanged as to alter its 
character ; and it may be doubted whether such a change of 
circumstances is a valid ground for a claim of salvage 
remuneration by the pilot where he has had no oppt)r- 
tunity of leaving the ship. So again of the owners and 
crew of a tug employed to tow a ship. They cannot claim 
salvage for rescuing her from a danger which may arise 
during the towage, unless circumstances have supervened 
which were not contemplated, and are such as to require 
extraordinary aid from the tug, or to expose her to extra^ 
ordinary risk. Officers and crew of a ship of the royal 
navy may have salvage where they have rendered services 
outside the protection which their ship ought to afford. 
But by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, § 557, such a 
claim must be with consent of the Admiralty; and no 
claim can be made in respect of the ship herself. 

The kinds and degrees of service are very various. The 
rewards given vary correspondingly. Eegard is paid, 
first, to the degree of the danger to the property salved, 
to its value, and to the effect of the services rendered; 
next, to the risks run by the salvors, the length and 
severity of their efforts, the enterprise and skill displayed, 
and to the value and efficiency of the vessel or apparatus 
they have used, and the risks to which they have exposed 
her. In a modern case (the Glmgyle^ 1898, A.O. 519) a 
specially large award was given to vessels kept constantly 
ready for salving operations in Gibraltar Bay. It was 
owing to that readiness that the rescue had been possible. 
On the other hand, any negligent or improper conduct of 
the salvors will be considered in diminution of the award : 
as where they have negligently exposed the ship to. 
damage, or have plundered the cargo, or dealt with it 
contrary to the owner’s interests. And where the rescue 
has been from a danger which was brought about by 
the negligent or improper conduct of those who effected 
the rescue, no salvage is allowed- So that where two 
colliding ships were both to blame for the collision, the 
master and crew of one of them were not allowed salvage 
for services in saving cargo of the other (cargo ex Ccypella^ 
L.E. 1 A. and E. 356). 

In apportioning the total award given for a salvage 
service among the owners, master, and crew of the vessel 
by means of which it has been rendered, the special cir- 
cumstances of each case have to be considered. In nearly 
all cases a large portion goes to the owners, and as in 
recent times the v^ue and efficiency of ships (especially of 
steamships) have increased, so the proportion of the whole 
usually awarded to the owners has also increased. In an 
ordinary case of salvage by a steamship towing a dis- 
tressed ship into safety, the share of the owners is usually 
about three-fourths ; o^ the remainder the master usually 
gets about one-third ; and the officers and crew divide the 
rest in proportion to their ratings. But where the salving 
ship has sustained special damage in the service, or her 
owners have been put to loss by it, that is taken into 
account. On the other hand, where special personal 
services have been rendered by members of the crew they 
are specially rewarded. 

As an illustration take the case of the IRasche (L.E. 4 A. and E. 
127). The brigantine Basche^ derelict, was fallen in with by the 
ship Bcythm (carrying a very valuable cargo) 220 miles north of the 
Lizard. The mate and tnree hands of the Scythia, were put 
on board, and in circumstances of much hardship and danger 
th^ brought her after eighteen days safely to Liverpool. After 
deducting expenses incurred by the owners of the Soythia^ the 
value of the property saved was £6294. Sir R. PhiUimore awarded 
£3290 ; and of this he gave £600 to the mate, £510 to each of the 
three men who had accompanied him ; £500 to the owners of the 
Scythia ; and £350 to her other officers and crew. 

An agreement as to the salvage to be paid is sometimes 
made at the time the assistance is given. When made 


fairly the court will act upon it, though it may turn out 
to be a bad bargain for one or other of the parties. But 
if the facts were not correctly apprehended by one or 
both, or if the position was one of such difficulty that 
those salved had no real option as to accepting the salvor’s 
terms, the courts will set the agreement aside. 

This happened, for instance, where the salving ship refused to 
rescue 550 wrecked pilgrims from the Parkin Rock in the Red 
Sea for a less sum than £4000. An agreement had in consequence 
been signed for their conveyance for that sum to Jedda, two or 
three days’ sail. The Parkin Rock stands six feet above the water, 
and had bad weather come on the lives would have been in great 
danger. It was held that the sum asked for was exorbitant ; and 
that the agreement, made under practical compulsion, could not 
stand (the Mediiva^ 2 P.D. 5). On the other hand, an agree- 
ment to tow, for a fixed sum, a vessel which had suffered consider- 
able damage, was set aside, and salvage awarded, on the ground 
that the damaged condition had not been disclosed to the tug 
when the contract was made (the Kingaloch, 1 Spink, 265). 

The award of salvage is generally made in one sum 
against ship, freight, and cargo ; and those interests con- 
tribute to the amount in proportion to the values saved. 
No distinction is made between the degree of service 
rendered to one interest and another. But, with a possible 
exception in the case of life salvage, there is not a joint 
liability of the several interests. Each is liable to the 
salvors for his own share, and for no more. The ship 
cannot be made to pay the cargo’s share, nor the cargo the 
ship’s. If, however, the shipowner pays the cargo’s share, 
he has a lien upon it for the amount. In practice the 
liabilities for salvage are ordinarily adjusted as part of 
general average. Strictly, however, there is a difference. 
The liability to pay salvage is a direct liability to the 
salvors, arising at once, e.^., at the port of refuge, and pro- 
portional to the values there; whereas the liability to 
contribute to a general average loss or expenditure is 
postponed until the completion or break up of the ad- 
venture, ' and depends upon the values of the interests 
which have arrived there ; which may be very different. 
(See General Average.)' 

Authorities. — Kennedy. On the Law of Civil Salvage, 
London, 1891. — Abbott. Law of Mercha'ni Skills and, Seamen, 
13th edition. London, 1892.— Carver. Carriage by Sea, 3rd 
edition. London, 1900. ’ (t. G. O.) 

(2) Military Salvage is analogous to civil salvage. It 
is defined as such a service as may become the ground for 
the demand of a reward in the court as a prize court, and 
consists in the rescue of property from the enemy in time 
of war. Such cases almost invariably relate to ships and 
their cargoes ; and they have always been dealt with by 
courts having Admiralty jurisdiction, sitting as prize courts. 
They involve the determination of two questions: first, 
whether the property is to be restored to its original owner 
or condemned as prize to the recaptor ; and second, what 
amount of salvage, if any, is to accompany restitution. 
Generally speaking, the first question depends upon the 
law of - pations, which may be taken to be that where a 
ship has been carried by an enemy infra prcBsidiOy and 
especially after a sentence of condemnation, the title of the 
original owner is divested, and does not revest upon re- 
capture by third parties. In such a case, therefore, jure 
gentiAJtm restitution cannot be claimed. The municipal 
law of civilized countries, however, does not encourage 
subjects to ^‘make reprisals upon one another,” (the Ema/rd, 
Marr. Adm. Dec. 222), and laws are generally found, as in 
England, which as between subjects of that particular state 
provide for restitution irrespective of any change in the 
title to the subject matter which may have occurred. But 
(speaking henceforth of England), in cases which do not 
fall strictly within these Acts, the old maritime law, which 
was in unison with the general law of nations, is applied 
by the courts. Moreover, the English Brize Acts do not 
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apply to foreign owners of recaptured prizes, and there- 
fore no award can be made against them unless in accord- 
ance with the law of nations. In practice the courts have 
acted upon the “ rule of reciprocity ” where recaptures have 
been made of the property of formal allies, dealing with 
them as the allied state would have dealt with English 
property. In the case of neutral recaptures restitution is 
always ordered. An exception to the rule of restitution as 
between British subjects is made in the case of a British 
ship which has been “set forth as a ship of war” by the 
captor, and subsequently retaken by a British ship. Such 
a shii> is not liable to restoration, but is the prize of the 
recaptor. This exception, the object of which is to en- 
courage the capture of armed ships, dates from 1793, pre- 
vious Acts having provided for restitution upon payment 
of a moiety as salvage. The condition of setting forth as 
a ship of war is satisfied, where under a fair semblance 
of authority, which is not disproved, the ship “ has been 
used in the operations • of war, and constituted a part of 
the naval force of the enemy” (the Ceylon, 1 Dod. 105). 
Such a user permanently obliterates the ship’s original 
character, 'and extinguishes all future claims to restitution 
{UActif, Edw. 185). 

As to the right to salvage and the amount which will be 
allowed, this is also a question of the ./ms gentium, though 
usually governed by municipal law. The right' was re- 
cognized so long ago as the 11th century, when the 
“ Consolato del Mare ” laid down elaborate provisions on 
the subject. In England the first statutory recognition of 
the right occurs in 1648, when an Act of the Common- 
wealth, which in its outline has been the model for all 
subsequent Prize Acts, provides that British vessels captured 
by an enemy and retaken by British ships shall be restored 
upon payment of one-eighth of the value of the property in 
lieu of salvage, or one-half in the case of a prize “ set forth 
as a ship of war.” From that date until 1864, the date of 
the Act now in force, there have been thirteen Prize Acts deal- 
ing with recapture, each of which, except that of 1864, has 
been passed to meet a particular occasion, and has expired 
with the cessation of the then existing hostilities. Since 
the first Act, and down to the Act of 1806 inclusive, a dis- 
tinction has always been drawn between a recapture effected 
by one of the royal ships of war and a recapture by a 
privateer or other vessel. In the former case the allow- 
ance has always been one-eighth, in the latter it varied, but 
was usually one-sixth. In the Act of 1692 a clause t^en 
from a Dutch law gave salvage to a privateer, rising in 
amount from one-eighth to one-half according to the 
number of hours the prize had been in the enem;ps posses- 
sion, but this clause has disappeared since 1756. There is 
no provision in the present Act for the payment of salvage, 
except in case of recapture by one of His Majesty’s ships, 
but it seems beyond question that recaptors are entitled 
at law to salvage, although they may hold no commission 
from the Crown. “ It is the duty of every subject of the 
king to assist his fellownsubjects in war, and to retake their 
property in the possession of the enemy : no commission is 
necessary to give a person so employed a title to the 
reward which the policy of the law allots to that meritorious 
act of duty ” (the Helen, 3 C. Bob. .226, per Sir 'W. Scott). 
Though it is improbable that privateers will figure in any 
future war, it may reasonably be anticipated that recaptures 
may be made by private vessels, and in such cases salvage 
would probably be awarded, the proportion lying in the 
discretion of the court. Similarly, salvage is awarded in 
the case of recapture from pirates or from a mutinous 
crew.^ In the case of royal ships the present Act allows 
one-eighth salvage, which in cases of “ special diflGiculty or 
danger ” the court may increase to a quarter. The latter 
provision is an innovation. 


It may appear that the grant of salvage to ships of war, 
the duty of whose commanders it is, according to the naval 
instructions, “ if possible, to rescue any British vessel which 
he may find attacked or captured by the enemy,” needs 
some justification. Objections on this ground have never 
been seriously treated, it being urged that it is politic to 
encourage the undertaking of such enterprises, even where 
they coincide with the path of duty. Where, however, a 
transport was rescued from under the guns of an enemy by 
a ship of war, under whose charge she sailed, salvage was 
refused on the ground that the salvor was only doing what 
he was bound to do (the Belle, Edw. 66). So no salvage 
is due to a crew who rescue a ship from mutineers, this 
being only their duty under a subsisting contract (the 
Governor Raffles, 2 Dod. 14). On the other hand, a crew 
who rescue their ship from the prize crew of a belligerent 
are entitled to salvage, since the capture discharges them 
from their contract with the owner, and they act as 
volunteers (the Two Friends, 1 C. Bob. 271). In the case 
of a neutral captured by one belligerent and recaptured by 
the other, which has been already alluded to, no salvage is 
as a rule allowed, upon the supposition that if the vessel 
had been carried into the port of the enemy justice would 
have been done and the vessel restored. In the case of the 
French war at the opening of the 19th century no such 
supposition existed, and salvage was usually awarded on 
the recapture of neutral property from the French. 

(m. bt.) 

Sa.Ivag'e Corps- — The London Salvage Corps is 
maintained by the fire offices of London. The corps was 
first formed in 1865 and commenced operations in March 
1866. The staff of the corps when first formed consisted 
of 64. Since that time, owing to the many improvements 
that have taken place in the system of dealing with salvage, 
and the increase in the work to bo done, the corps has 
necessarily been strengthened, and the staff now numbers 
106. The various stations of the corps arc well placed, 
and the Metropolis has been mapped out so that when a 
fire takes place the various districts may bo attended to at 
the earliest possible moment, and the salvage oiKjrations 
commenced at once before any great damage has been done. 
The headquarters are situated at Watling Street, which 
is called the No. 1 station, and this station protects the 
large and valuable risks in the City of London enclosed by 
the Euston Boad, Tottenham Court Boad, City Hoad, and 
the river Thames; this is known as the district. 

No.^ 2 station is situated at Commercial Boad, and this 
station attends to the fires occurring within the .whole of 
the eastern and north-eastern portion of London to the 
north of the Thames, and is known as the “ C ” district. 
No. 3 station, opposite the headquarters of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade Station in the Southwark Bridge 
Boad, protects the whole of south London, and is known 
as the ‘‘D” district. No. 4 station, at Shaftesbury 
Avenue, is in constant attendance at fires in the west of 
London, called the “A” district, which extends to and 
embraces the vast district and the valuable risks of the 
West End and Kensington. Finally, No. 6 station, in 
Upper Street, Islington, acts as guardian to the large 
parish of Islington. ^ The working staff of the corps, 
which is mainly recruited from the royal navy, consists of 
the chief officer, and a superintendent, foreman, and crew 
of men at each station, ready to turn out immediately 
on receipt of a “ call” • The stations of the corps are con* 
nected by telephone with the fire brigade stations from 
whence the “ calls ” are received. In addition to the home 
staff, there is also a staff constantly employed during the 
daytime in inspecting docks, wharves, Manchester goods 
and uptown warehouses, and reports are made weekly to 
the committee, when various defects that have been pointed 
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out by the inspectors are considered and definite action 
taken in order to prevent disaster from the continuance of 
the evils. 

Generally speaking, the work of the London Salvage 
Corps may be divided into two distinct classes — (1) ser- 
vices at fires ; (2) watching and working salvage. 

(1) Services at Fires form the most important feature 
of the work. Much depends upon the method of dealing 
with the salvage. If, for instance, a large Manchester 
goods warehouse was on fire in the top part, it would be 
very little advantage to the offices interested in the risk 
if the men were set to work removing the stock off the 
ground fioor. The best method would be to cover up 
with tarpaulin all goods there, and prevent the water from 
collecting on the lower floors. It wiU be gathered that 
the most important work of the corps is to prevent 
damage to goods, and that water is mostly looked after. 
Of course the damage likely to accrue from fire is not 
overlooked, though this is left almost entirely to the fire 
brigade. The traps, which immediately on receipt of an 
alarm proceed to the scene of the fire with their crew of 
men, carry every kind of appliance for the saving of goods 
from destruction by fire or damage by water, such as 
waterproof cloths, torches, axes, hand-pumps, buckets, 
shovels, sawdust, crowbars, ropes with large iron hooks 
attached (for pulhng down dangerous walls or pulling out 
burning bales of goods), picks, &c., as well as lime-hght 
apparatus for use in working after the fire has been 
extinguished, thus enabling the men to note the position 
of dangerous walls, (kc. \ and a portable coal-gas apparatus, 
which can be employed in the interior of buildings when 
the ordinary means of illumination has failed ] in addition 
to ambulance appliances for emergencies. The following 
table contains statistics of the working of the London 
Salvage Corps for the years specified : — 


Year. 

Fires attended by Ooips. 

Services rendered. 

Within 

Metropolitan 

Axea. 

Without 

Metropolitan 

Area. 

Contents. 

Buildings. 

1892 

2324 

109 

903 

615 

1893 . 

2241 

118 

830 

558 

1894 . 

1936 

84 

596 

521 

1895 . 

2193 

119 

777 

542 

1896 . 

2035 

isr 

744 

640 

1897 . 

1999 

136 

700 

■ 627 

1898 

2122 

116 

741 

473 

1899 .' 

2180 

149 

804 

690 

1900 . 

2170 

122 

1056 

794 

1901 

2488 

167 

1167 

860 


(2) Worlcmg Salvage . — ^When a fire takes place, a man 
is left behind in charge of the salvage if the property is 
insured; or if that fact cannot be ascertained, but it 
appears probable that it is, a man is left until the in- 
fornaation is obtained later. The duty, if an important 
one, is divided into a day and night duty. This enables 
an experienced man to be sent on day duty to meet the 
surveyor, and to carry out his instructions regarding the 
working out of the salvage ; and a junior man at night. 
The duties vary so considerably that it would be impossible 
to frame one set of rules to apply to all cases. Each man 
on picking up his duty is given certain orders by the 
superintendent, and fully informed as to the nature of the 
duty and any special points requiring attention. The day 
man, if worHng out salvage, would employ a number of 
men called strangers, over whom he acts as a kind of fore- 
man. The “working out ” may take the form of dividing 
up damaged goods into certain, lots ready for a sale to be 
held by the surveyor, or it may be for the purpose of 
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sifting over the debris to find remains of certain articles 
claimed for. If, for instance, a large fire occurred at a 
pianoforte manufacturer’s, and the debris was all in one 
common heap, if considered advisable the men of the 
London Salvage Corps would have to arrange certain 
quantities of pegs and wires in order to give an idea as to 
the number of pianos before the fire. The watching con- 
tinues until the loss is settled, when the charge of the 
premises is given over to the assured. 

It would be absolutely impossible to estimate in any 
degree the large sums that are saved by this valuable body 
every year. 

There are also salvage corps on similar lines, but on a 
smaller scale, in Liverpool and Glasgow. (o. j. p.) 

8a.lva.tion Arnnyi ThOi — k. reli^ous philan- 
thropic organization founded by the Eev. William Booth, 
who in 1865 began to hold meetings for preaching in the 
streets of London, and in tents, music haUs, theatres, and 
other hired buildings. Large numbers attended, many of 
whom had never before entered a place of worship, and 
presently an organized society was formed, called “The 
Christian Mission.” Mr Booth was assisted by his wife, 
Catherine Booth, a woman of remarkable gifts, who won 
the sympathy for the new movement of many among the 
cultured classes. In 1878 the Mission, which had spread 
beyond London, was reorganized on a quasi-military basis. 
The local societies became “ Corps,” and their evangelists 
“Officers,” with Mr Booth as “General” of the whole 
body. The operations of the Army at once rapidly 
expanded ; and in spite of much disorderly opposition in 
particular places, its work has grown ever since," large 
numbers of outcasts having been reclaimed. In 1878 
there were reported 80 corps and 127 officers in the 
United Kingdom. In doctrine, the Army is in harmony 
with the main principles of the evangelical bodies, “as 
embodied in the three creeds of the Church.” Its preach- 
ing is practical and direct, asseverating the reality of Sin 
and Eedemption. The Army proclaims the supreme duty 
of self-sacri$ce for the sake of the salvation of others. 

The Army is under the control of the General for 
the time being, who issues all orders and regulations; 
but large powers devolve upon other officers, such as 
the “ Chief of the Staff,” the “ Foreign Secretary,” and 
the “Chancellor,” who direct affairs from the “Inter- 
national Headquarters ” in London. The Army is divided, 
usually in harmony with national boundaries, into “ Terri- 
tories,” each under a “ Commissioner,” with headquarters 
in the capital of the country. The Territories are again 
divided into “Provinces” or “Colonies,” and these again 
into “ Divisions,” which include a number of Corps, each 
supporting its own “ Captain ” and “ Lieutenant.” The 
“ soldiers ” or members are drawn from aU classes of the 
community. The property of the Army in the United 
Kingdom is held by the General for the time being, for 
the benefit of the Army exclusively, he being constituted 
a trustee of the property, in the disposal of which and in 
the appointment of his successor he is placed under the 
government of a deed poll, enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery in August 1878. In other countries various 
modifications have been necessary, but the GeneraPs 
ultimate control has been practically assured. Funds are 
raised from the voluntary offerings of the Corps, from 
friends interested in charitable work, and from the profits 
on publications. A strict system of accounts and audit 
is everywhere observed, the financial statements of the 
various national headquarters funds being annually pub- 
lished, certified by public accountants, in each country. 
The total receipts for 1899 from aU sources at home and 
abroad was reported as j£l, 659,782. 
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StaJbistii^ rejpori^d Odober 1901. 



Ooips. 

Outposts. 

Officers. 

The British Isles . . . . 

The United States, South America, 

1281 

238 

4859 

and "West' Indies 

697 

104 

3052 

Canada and Newfoundland . 

319 

. 140 

938 

Australia and Java 

484 

874 

1810 

India, Ceylon, and Japan 

South Africa and St Helena . 

570 

1260 

1746 

64 

13 

239 

France, S'witzerland, and Italy 

132 

170 

467 

Germany, Holland, and Belgium . 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, and Iceland 

168 

39 

682 

447 

383 

1709 

Gibraltar and Malta 

2 

... 

8 

Total 

4164 

1 

8221 

15,609 


Mr Booth’s scheme for Social Reliefs described in In 
DarJcest England, cmd the Way Out (1890), attracted 
widespread interest, and was started with subscriptions 
amounting to ^£1 00, 000. A separate trust was declared 
for the property and funds of this branch of work. Since 
then, both in Great Britain and abroad, the scheme has 
been actively carried out. The amount received in the year 
ending 30th September 1901 for cheap food and lodging in 
the United Kingdom was returned at £35,925. Help has 
been given to large numbers of unemployed, ex-criminal, 
and lost persons. In the year ending 30th September 
1901, the number of persons received into factories was 
reported as 3615, of women and girls received into rescue 
homes as 2223. The farm colony at Hadleigh in Essex 
has a- large acreage under cultivation, with fruit and 
notarket gardens and various. mdnstrial undertakings. 


Summary of Social Operaiions tJiroughoub the Wwld, 
October 1901. 



Number of InsUtutiozis. 


Great 

Bxitam. 

Abroad. 

Total. 

Total 

Accommo- 

dation. 

Children’s Homes 

2 

31 

83 

1,014 

Rescue Homes . 

23 

88 

111 

2,526 

Ex-Criminal Homes . 

1 

12 

13 

611 

Food and Shelter Depots . 

24 

133 

157 

16,709 

Labour Bureaux 

13 

10 

23 


„ Factories 

9. 

67 

76 


Farm Colonies . 

1 

15 

16 


Other Social Institutions . 

8 

51 

59 

... 

Total Institutions . 

81 

407 

488 

20,760 

Slum Posts 

41 

91 

182 



Total munber of officers engaged exclusively in social work. 


In the Army there are a number of subsidiary branches 
of work, such as the Orphanages, the Naval and Military 
League for work among the troops in peace and war, and 
the Life Assurance Branch in England. Women take the 
same rank as men. All officers and many of the rank 
and file wear a special uniform. Music is universally 
employed. 


AuraoKiTixfi.— W illiam Booth. Salvatim Soldiery. Mervinfu 
W . E. Gladstone^ In Darkest Englamd, and the Way Out,— 
JBhamweix Booth. Social lUparaUcm. Smaavts of All --Booth 
TheL^eofMT8Booth.-.-Bj.ij.Tto^. ' Eiathen Englomd. 
Twmi/y-om Teari Sal/oaiim Arm/y.’—k’mo'LH White, Trutl 
ab^ the SaloaMm Army. Tarious Reports and Accounts. Th< 

^ (o. E. S.) 

Salvinf, Jommaso (1829 ), Italian actor, 

was bom at Milan, 1st January 1829. ■ An actor from the 


age of fourteen, he had the advantage at an early stage in 
Jus career of joining the company headed by the famous 
actress Eistori, with whom he was for long associated. 
He fought in the cause of Italian independence in 1849 ; 
otherwise his life was an unbroken series of successes 
in his art. He acted on various occasions in England 
and in America, as well as in most of the European 
capitals. His most famous impersonations included 
O^ello, Conrad in La Morte Civile, Egisto in Alfieri’s 
Merope, and Paolo in Francesca da Bimini. He took 
part in January 1902 in the celebration of Eistori’s 
eightieth birthday. 

Salweeili This river, called Nam K6ng by the 
Shans, Thanlwin by the Burmese, Lu Kiang, or Nu 
Kiang, or Lu Tzu Ejang by the Chinese, is the longest 
river in Burma, and one of the wildest and most picturesque 
streams in the world. Its sources are still undeteimined, 
but there seems little doubt that it rises in the Tania 
mountains, south of the Kuen Luen, somewhere in 
32“ or 33“ N., and that perhaps it draws some of its 
water from the Kara Nor. It is thus a much longer 
river than the Irrawaddy. From the time it leaves 
Tibet it has a very narrow basin, and preserves the char- 
acter of a gigantic ditch, or railway cutting, wnth for long 
stretches no other affluents than the mountain torrents 
from the hills, which rise from three to five or six thousand 
feet above the level of the river-bed. In the dry weather 
the banks are alternate stretches of blinding white, fine 
sand, and a chaos of huge boulders, masses, and slabs of 
rock, with here and there, usually where a tributaiy enters, 
long stretches of shingle. In the rains all these disajjpear, 
and the water laps against forest trees and the abrupt 
slope of the hills. The average difference between high 
and low water level of the Salween throughout tlie Shan 
States is between fifty and sixty feet, and in Homo places it 
is as much as ninety. There are many rapids, caused by 
reefs of rock running across the bod, or by a sudden fall of 
from one to several feet, which produce very rough w^ater 
below the swift glide ] but the most dangerous places for 
navigation are where a point juts out into the Rtroani, and 
the current, thrown back, causes a violent double back- 
water. Nevertheless, long stretches of the river, extend- 
ing to scores of miles, are habitually navigated by native 
boats. The current is extremely variable, from half a 
mile an hour to ten knots. For this reason the river is 
practically unnavigatod. Launches ply regularly from 
Moulmein to the mouth of the Tfinzalin, in Lower Burma, 
The worst part of the whole Salween, so far as is known, ^ 
is the gorge between the mouth of the Y^^nzalin and 
Kyaukhnyat. It ds quite certain that steam launches 
could ply over very long sections of the river above that, 
perhaps as far as the Kaw ferry, or even the Kun Long 
ferry. In British territory, however, there are very few 
settlements on the river itself, and frequently the ferry 
villages are built a thousand feet above the river. 

The Chinese believe the Salween valley to ho deatlly to all 
strangers, but it is in Chinese ten'itory— particularly in the Lh 
Kiang, or MSTng Hkb state— that there is tho largest population 
on the river of anyplace until Lower Burma is reached. A do- 
soription of the Salween resolves itself into a list of tlie ferries at 
which it oan be crossed, for no one jnarclios u]) the river. The 
^ bridged by the Chinese on tho main route from Tong Yuoh 
(Momien) and Bhmo tq Tali-fii. There are two spans ; these are 
not in a straight line, but parallel to one another at the distance of 
the breadth of the central pillar. Each span is formed by -twelve 
or fourteen massive iron chains, with planks laid across them. 
There was a bridge some 20 miles lower down, but this was 
destroyed in 1894. In British territory there are no bridges, and 
the ferries are the same as those maintained before the annexation. 
There are a great number of 'those ferries, but only a few are 
used, except by the local people. From Ta Hsang Lfc large trading 
boats ply regularly to Kyaukhnyat, whence the tratlers make 
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their way by land ovei the hill to Papun, and so down the 
Ydnzaliii. 

The chief tributaries of the Salween in British territoiy are the 
Nam Yu and the Nam Oi or Nam Mwe on the right bank, and the 
Hsipa Haw on the left. These are short but lair-sized streams. 
Near the Kun L6ng ferry the Nam Nim, on the right bank, and the 
Nam Ting, on the left, are considerably longer, and the Nam Ting 
is navigable by native craft for considerable stretches up to M^ng 
Ting, and farther. To the south the next tributary is the Nam 
Kyek, on the right bank, down the valley of which the railway 
will reach the Salween. Below this are two streams called Nam 
Ma, one entering on the right bank, the other on the left, at no 
great distance from one another, but of no great length. A little 
below is the Nam Nang, on the left bank, coming from the Wa 
country. The Nam Kao enters in a cascade of nearly 200 feet in 
the cold weather from the right, and then there are no affluents 
till the Nam Hka comes in on the left. This has a groat volume 
of water, but is unnavigable because of its steep gradient and 
many gorges. After the Hwe Ldng, entering from the left at 
Ta Kaw, is passed, the Nam Pang comes in 22 miles lower down on 
the right bank. This is probably the largest tributary of the 
Salween ; some distance above its mouth, at Keng Hkam, it is 400 
yards wide and quite unfordable. The next important tributary 
is the Nam Hsim, on the left bank, rising in the latitude of Keng 
Tung. It is a large but quite unnavigable stream. Except the 
Me Sili and Me Sala, from opposite sides, and the Nam Hang, 
which burrows its way through a range of hills from the east, and 
the Nam Pan, coming from the 'west, there is no considerable 
tributary till 19® 52' N., where the Nam Teng comes in on the 
right from the central Shan States. This is a considerable river, 
and navigable for long sti’etohes in its upi)er course, but the last 
few miles before it enters the Salween are little better than a 
cataract. Below this the only large affluent is the Nam Pawn, 
which drains all Kareuni and a considerable portion of the Shan 
States, but is quite unnavigable. Below this the tributaries are 
again only mountain streams till the Thaung-yin comes in from 
the south-east. Thirty miles lower down is Kyodau, the great 
timber dep6t. Here a cable, stretched across the river, catches all 
the timber, which is then made up into rafts and Boated down 
to Kado, near Moulmein, where the revenue is collected. The 
Y6nzalin enters the Salween from the right about 10 miles below 
Kyodau. Boats can ply from Kyodan southwards, and light 
draught steamers ascend as far as ShwegOn, 63 miles from Moul* 
mein. The Salween outs the British Shan States nearly in half, and 
is a very formidable natural obstacle. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that long stretches of it can be opened to trade. It is cer- 
tainly no less navigable than the Middle Mekong or the Yangtzu 
above I-chang. 

Salween, a district in the Tenasserim division of 
Lower Burma. Area, 2666 square miles. Population 
(1891), 31,439 j (1901), 19,500. The district is in charge 
of a superintendent of poHce, and had 229 villages in 
1898-99. The revenue of the district is incorporated 
with that of the Amherst district. The population in 
1891 was made up of aboriginal tribes, Karens and Shans, 
26,677, Buddhists and Jains 4322, Mahommedans 209, 
Hindus 173, Christians 58, Of the total area of 
1,706,240 acres, 180,721 were cultivated in 1898-99. 
Of the remainder, about half of the acreage was un- 
cultivable, and there were 98,240 acres of grass. The 
total rainfall in 1898-99 was 101*1 inches, recorded at 
Papun, which is the headquarters of the district. 

SstlzburSf, a duchy and crownland in the Cisleithan 
part of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. It lies between 
40“ 57' 20" and 48“ 2' N. and 12“ 5' and 13“ 69' E., 
and is bounded on the W. by Bavaria and Tirol, on 
the E. by Upper Austria and Styriia, on the N. by Upper 
Austria and Bavaria, and on the S. by Oarinthia and 
Tirol It has an area of 2762 square miles. The surface 
is for the most part mountainous, the duchy lying on the 
northern slope of the Eastern Alps. Its most fertile por- 
tions belong to the series of longitudinal valleys of that 
region and the surrounding hills. It falls into three 
divisions : first, the high-lying Valleys of the Hohe Tauem, 
which open on the depression of the river Salzach ; then, 
to the south, the vaUeys and slopes of the limestone 
region ; and finally, the undulating forelands. A portion of 
the Dachstein lies within the duchy. Salzburg is almost 


entirely within the watershed of the Danube, its principal 
river being the Salzach, a tributary of the Inn. The Enns 
and Mur rise in this ijrovince. Salzburg has some 200 
lakes iu all, of which the most important are Lake Zell, 
celebrated for its beautiful mountain panorama, and the 
Waller, Fuschel, and Traumen lakes. It has a total area of 
over 7000 acres of peat moss, and numerous mineral and 
thermal springs. The climate, although healthy, is very 
changeable, with great extremes of- temperature — at Salz- 
burg from 82*4“ to 18*4“ F. below zero — and heavy rains. 

The mineral wealth of Salzburg includes salt (at Hallein), copper 
(at Mitterberg), iron-ore (at Werfen), and small quantities of gold, 
together with marble and precious stones. In 1898 the iron, gold, 
and copper ore amounted in value to about £18,500, and the salt 
to £183,100. Although a large portion of the soil is unproductive 
(13*71 percent, occupied by glaciers, snow-fields, &c.), and 32 *4 per 
cent, consists of forest, Salzburg is one of the principal pastoral regions 
of Austria. Of its total area, 28*9 per cent, consists of Alpine 
pastures available during the summer months, 4*95 per cent, of 
lowland pasturage, and 8*3 per cent, of meadows, -while only 9*2 
per cent, is arable. The chief resource is eattle-braeding and dairy- 
farming. Sheep, goats, and pigs are kept in large numbers. The 
great quantities of game constitute a considerable resource of the 
population, large numbers of whom are also engaged in the im- 
portant timber trade. For administrative purposes the province 
IS divided into six departments, of which the capital, Salzburg, is 
one and its environs the second. The other four are Hallein, 
St Johann, Tamsweg, and Zell-am-See. The inhabitants are a 
handsome and powerfully-huilt peasant race, very conservative not 
merely in the matter of religion, hut in the maintenance of their 
traditional manners, customs, games, and national costume. 

Population (1890), 173,510 ; (1900), 193,247, which is equivalent 
to 70 inhabitants per square mile. The proporiion of females to 
males was 1019 to 1000 in 1890. The population is almost 
exclusively German and Catholic, the proportion of Czechs being 
less than one-third of 1 per cent., wh&e the Je-^vs and Protest- 
ants together are less than 1 per cent. In 1896 the man-iage- 
rate was 8*13, the birth-rate 32*50 or, excluding still hirthsi, 
31*54, and the death-rate 24*06. Of the births, 26*42 per 
cent, were illegitimate. The marriage- and birth-rates are rising, 
the death-rate and proportion of illegitimacy declining. The 
duchy sends 6 members to the Reiohsrath. The 26 members of the 
Diet are all German, The archbishop is an ex-officio member of ' 
tills body, in which the large landed proprietors have 5 seats, the 
towns and market-places 10, the chamber of commerce 2, and the 
country communes 8. Elementary education is comparatively 
advanced, particularly for an Alpine province. In 1890 the 
illiterates only amounted to 8*2 per cent., an improvement of 3*4 
on the preceding census. There are 2 theological seminaries, 

3 intermediate and, 179 elementary schools, together with 30 
technical, musical, and other special schools. In 1899 Salzburg 
had 236 miles of railway, 800 miles of roads, and 62 miles of water- 
-vvay, of which. 33 miles were only available for floating timber. 
At the same date there were 114 post and 73 telegraph offices, with 
538 miles of line and 2433 miles of wire. (m. o’n.) 

Sa.Izburg'p the capital of the Austrian duchy and 
crownland of the same name. Population (1890), 27,244, 
German and Catholic (505 Protestants and 146 Jews) ; 
(1900), 32,924, including garrison of 1931 men. The 
increasing popularity of Salzburg and the entire duchy as 
a summer resort constitutes a considerable addition to the 
resources of the town, which is manifest in the con- 
struction of new hotels, villas, &c., and in the improvement 
of the local means of communication. There has been a 
corresponding development of industry and trade. Among 
the improvements of the town are a park, a theatre, an 
art gallery, and baths. 

Salzkammergut, a district in the south-west 
angle of Upper Austria. The annual production of salt 
(the principal industry) is increasing, and amounted in 
1898 to about 90,000 tons, valued at £683,870. This 
was 26*3 per cent, of the total Austrian production. 

Salzwedeli a town of Prussia,, province Saxony^ 106 ' 
miles by rail west by north of Berlin, half-way between 
Berlin and Bremen, on the navigable Jeetze, a tributary 
of the Elbe. In 1895 the town-hall was burnt down. 
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The industries include linen and damask weaving, tanning, 
brewing, and manufacture of pins, chemicals, machinery, 
&c. Population (1885), 8883; (1900), 10,175. 

Samain, Albert (1859-1900), French poet, was 
bom at Lille on 4th April 1859. He was educated at the 
lyc^e of that town, and on leaving it entered a bank 
as a clerk. He enjoyed no literary associations, and 
big talent developed slowly in solitude. About 1884 
Samain went to Paris, having obtained a clerkship in 
the Prefecture de la Seine, which he held for most of 
his life. He presently began to send poems to the 
Mercui'e de France^ and these attracted attention. In 
1893 he allowed a friend to collect and print his earhest 
volume of poems, Au Jcuirdin de V hfifante^ in a very 
small edition. This led to the sudden recognition of his 
talent, and to applause from critics of widely different 
schools. In 1897 this book was reprinted in a more 
popular form, with the addition -of a section entitled 
DTJme Fenchie. Samain’s second volume, Aux Flancs 
du Vase, appeared in 1898. His health began to fail, 
and he witiidrew to the country, where he died, in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Magny-les-Hameaux on 
18th August 1900. A thurd volume of his poems, Ze 
Chariot d^Or, appeared after his death, with a lyrical 
drama, Folyphhm, 1901. The fame of Samain rapidly 
advanced when he was dead, and . the general public 
awakened to the fact that this isolated writer, who 
formed few friendships and stood entirely aloof from all 
the Parisian chques, was a poet of rare originality. He 
was neither of the old Parnassian nor of the new Sym- 
bolist school, but cultivated a delicate, languid beauty 
of imagery and an exquisite sense of verbal melody with- 
out attempting any revolution in prosody or identifying 
himself with any theory. Samain had no great range 
of talent, nor was he ambitious of many effects. His 
poetry has an extreme dignity and distinction in its 
somewhat morbid melancholy : it celebrates the magic of 
fading light in twilight gardens, when the shadows of 
fair ladies cross the dim lawns in a silence only broken 
by the murmur of a melancholy vioUii played somewhere 
far away. ' Samain’s natural Hfe was patiently spent in 
squalid conditions ; he escaped from them into an imagin- 
ative world where all was of the most exquisite refinement. 
He has been * compared to Watteau and Schumann; in 
his own art he bore some resemblance to Baudelaire, 
and to'the English poet Arthur O’Shaughnessy. (e. g.) 

' Samsiray a government of south-east Bussia, on the 
left bank of tiie Lower Volga, with an area of 58,320 
square miles. Its geology has been the subject of careful 
investigation, and much valuable information about the 
province has been acquired. It is chiefly built up of 
Carboniferous sandstones, conglomerates, clay slates, and 
limestones, representing mostly deep-sea deposits. The 
Permian formation appears along '^e rivers Sok and 
Samara, and is represented by limestones, sands, and 
marls containing gypsum, all of marine origin, and by 
continental deposits dating from the same period; sand- 
stones impregnated with naphtha also occur. In the 
north these deposits are covered with “Variegated Marls” 
and with a variety of Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
deposits. The Tertiary formation (Eocene) appears only at 
Hovouzensk, the remainder of a vast sheet of this forma- 
tion, which at one time covered all the region between the 
Volga and the Urals, having been removed during the 
Glacial period. Post-Tertiary Caspian deposits penetrate 
far iflto the province along the main valleys, and a thick 
layer of loess spreads in the north. Selenites, rock- 
crystal, and agates are found, as also copper ores, rock-salt, 
ahd sandstone extracted for budding purposes. 


L M A E, K A N D 

The domiciled population of the province, which was only 
1,388,500 in 1853, numbered, in 1897, 2,763,478, of whom 1,3'98,263 
were vromen, and 159,485 lived in towns. The bulk of the popu- 
lation was composed of Great and Little Russians, who formed 69 per 
cent, of the inhabitants ; Mordovians formed 8 per cent., Chuvashes 
and Votyaks 3 per cent., Germans 9 per cent., Tatars 9 per cent., 
and Bashkirs 2 per cent. Nonconformity is widely spread, and 
the official figures, which are much below the actual, give 91,400 
adherents. Out of a total area of 37,299,400. acres, 4,143,800 acres 
belong to the Crown, 7,979,000 to private persons, and 22,486,700 
acres to the peasants, who rent, moreover, about 6J million acres. 
The area under cereal crops in 1900 was 9,623,700 acres, and the 
average annual yield in 1895-99 was : wheat 13,350,000 cwt., 
rye 10,618,000 cwt., oats 3,338,600 cwt., barley 768,000 cwt. 
— all cereal crops 31,813,000 cwt. ; also potatoes 3,390,000 cwt. 
Water melons and sunflowers are extensively cultivated in fields, 
and gardening is widely engaged in, as also mustard and inferior 
qualities of tobacco. Cereals being grown in excess of the needs 
of the population, considerable quantities of cereals and flour are 
exported during the years of good crops (about 15,000,000 cwt. in 
1896), as also are hemp-seed, linseed, and other oil-seeds, bran, &c. 
However, there are also years of total failure of the crojis, when 
famine harasses the population. Cattle-breeding is widely sj)rcad, 
and there were in the province, in 1897, 553,300 horses, 484,030 
horned cattle, 933,540 sheep, and 88,000 swine. Bee-culture is 
another pursuit that is widely followed, there being no less 
than 200,000 hives in the province. The export oi jjoult^, 
especially of geese, has increased gi'eatly. Manufacturing in- 
dustries are still undeveloped, and all factories, employing an 
aggregate of 4700 workers, only showed a return of 11,500,000 
roubles in 1898. Both the exteraal and the internal trade are 
very flourishing, 247 fairs being held in the province every year ; 
the chief are those at Novouzensk and Biigiilnia. Owing to the 
efforts of the local ze'imtvos, there are more than the average 
number of primary schools, namely, one school for every 1810 
inhabitants ; the total number of children receiving primary edu- 
cation is estimated at about 50,000. The province is divided into 
7 districts, the chief towns of which aro Samara (see below), 
Bugulma (7577), Buguruslan (12,141), Buzuluk .(14,471), Niko- 
layevsk (12,624), Novo-UzeJl (13,475), and Stavropol (6974). The 
Serghievsk sulphurous mineral springs, 57 miles from Bugimislan, 
are visited by numbers of patients. There are eleven springs, five 
of which yield 1,363,000 gallons for the baths per day. 

Ssimara, the capital of the above province, 743 
miles by rail south-east of Moscow. Its population, which 
was 63,479 in 1883, numbered 91,659 in 1897 ; and owing 
to its situation on the Volga, and at the head of the 
Siberian and Central Asian railways, it has acquired great 
commercial importance. All through the autumn and 
winter the peasants from the neighbouring country and the 
railways bring in considerable quantities of corn, the im- 
ports of which by rail and water alone are estimated at 
154,700 tons, and the exports at 386,900 tons yearly ; five 
large steam mills and one water mill aro capable of grinding 
128,000 tons of grain per annum, A considerable trade is 
also carried on in animal products, particularly hides, of 
which nearly 150,000 are exported every year. The port is 
the best on the Volga; and in 1897, 956 vessels, of 23,000 
tons, entered, while 1491 vessels, of 306,000 tons, cleared. 
The railway returns for 1897 show that 170,000 tons of 
goods were imported by rail and 139,000 tons exported. 
Three great fairs are held every year. The cityjis well 
provided with schools and philanthropic institutions. It 
has three public libraries, several scientific societies, a 
good theatre, and a natural history and archaeological 
museum; four newspapers are published. 

8amarkaind| a province of Bussian Turkestan, of 
which it occupies the south-east comer, formed in 1887 
out of the Zerafshan district. It has on the K and K-E. 
Syr-dariinsk, on the E. Ferghana, on the W. Bokhara, 
and on the S. the khanates of Hissar, Earateghin, and 
Darwaz. Its area is 26,627 square miles. 

It is very hilly in the south, where it is intexaeotod by a series 
of mountain ranges belonging to the Alai-Pamir system. The 
oromphy of this part of the Tian Shan is not yet well p- . - 
worked out, and they aro traced on our maps mainly 
in accordance with the river system. Thus the high 
Hissar range is traced along the water-parting between the system 
of the Zerafshan and the upper tributaries of the Amu ; another 
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high range, the Zerafshan, is traced in the same direction between 
the two parallel rivers, the Zerafshan and its tributary, the 
Yagnob ; while a third range, often called' Turkestan ridge, is 
traced from west to east parallel to the Zerafshan, on its northern 
bank. It is very probable, however, from what is known about 
the structure of the Tian Shan and the western Pamir, and their 
direction north-eastwards, that the three ranges referred to will, 
when they are better known, be found to be of a much more 
complicated character than is at present supposed. AJll three 
ranges are snowclad, and in their highest peaks reach altitudes 
of from 18,500 feet in the west to 22,000 feet in the east, while 
the passes over them, which afford difficult travelling as a rule, lie 
at altitudes of about 12,000 feet. Several Alpine lakes, such as 
Iskander-kul, 7000 feet high, have been found nestling under the 
high precipitous peaks. 

The Alpine zone extends as far north as the 40th parallel, beyond 
which the province is covered with steppes, which are broken by 
only one range of mountains, Nuratyn-tau (also known as Sanzar 
and Malguzar, in its south-eastern, and Kara-tau in its north- 
western, extremity). This treeless range shoots for 160 miles, 
from the western Tian Shan, in a north-western direction, reach- 
ing 42° N*. and 65° E. ; it has a width of about 35 miles, and 
reaches altitudes up to 7000 feet ; it is now pierced, in the renowned 
Sanzar gorge, or Tamerlane's Gate, by the railway leading from 
Samarkand to Tashkent. The other mountains in the province 
are well wooded, and it is estimated that nearly 4,500,000 acres 
are under forests. The north-western portion of the province is 
occupied by the Famine Steppe — ^which was for a long time an 
obstacle to the advance of the Russians southwards, but which 
probably might be irrigated — and by the desert of Kyzyl-kum, 
which is covered in places by moving sand. The Famine Steppe 
(not to be confounded with another desert of the same name, 
or Bek-pak-dala, to the west of Lake Balkhash) occupies nearly 
5,000,000 acres, covered with a loess -like clay; the water is 
nearly always brackish, and can only be obtained from wells. 
In the spring the steppe is clothed with grass, and offers good 
pasture - grounds for the Kirghiz, but uie grass withers as 
summer advances. Nearly 1,500,000 acres might, however, be 
iiTigated and rendered available for the cultivation of the cotton- 
tree ; and indeed a beginning has been made in that direction. 
The Kyzyl-kum (or Kizyl-kmn) Steppe, which occupies 88,000 
square miles, is covered partly with rocky hills, reaching an 
altitude of 3500 feet, and partly with salted clays, patches of 
prairie land, and sands. The sand is especially prevalent in the 
parts on the margin, where the moving harhhans (crescent- 
shaped sandhills) invade the Kara-kul oasis of Bokhara. The 
vegetation is very poor, as a rule ; grass and flowers (tulips, 
Rheum, various Umbelliferae, Ac.) appear for a short time in the 
spring, but for the rest of the year only the bushes and the grasses 
characteristic of the steppes of Central Asia are to be seen, and 
the harlchans arc covered merely with RaZoxylon ammodendron, 
Poligonum, EaZimodmdron, Atraphaoeis, and other steppe bushes ; 
occasionally some JStij(Kt grass is seen on the slopes of the sand- 
mounds, while Artemisia and Tanicmx bushes cover the more 
compact sands. Water can only be obtained from wells, which 
sometimes have to be 140 feet deep. A few Kirghiz are the only 
inhabitants, and they are only to be found in the more hilly parts 
of the steppe. 

The cMef river of the province is the Zerafshan (see also ninth 
edition), which, under the name of Match, takes its rise in the 
Koksu mountain CToup where the Hissar range meets with the 
Alai ranges, near the Match Pass (13,800 feet). The glacier from 
which it flows is 16 miles long, and reaches by its lower end the 
altitude of 9000 feet ; formerly, however, it crept at least 33 nules 
farther down the valley. The Zerafshan flows first westwards, in 
a wild gorge, with a fall of 37 feet per mile ; near Yarzaminor it 
receives the Fan-daria — formed by the junction of the Yagnob, 
which flows in a gorge parallel to the Upper Zerafshan, with 
the Iskander-daria — and pierces the Zerafshan range in a wild 
transversal gorge. It then bends northwards, receives the Kshtut 
. and the Maghian from the left, and issues from the mountains into 
the steppes near Penjakent. After flowing past Samarkand, it 
divides into two branches (the Ak-daria and Kara-daiia), 65 to 67 
miles long, which unite near the Bokhara frontier ; these surroimd 
the fertile, weU watered, and well populated Miankal Island. To 
the west of Kermineh (altitude 970 feet) the Zerafshan bends to the 
south-west, flows past Bokhara, a few miles north of the city, and 
is lost in the sands 15 miles west of the Kara-kul villages. Its 
total length is 400 miles, for 260 of which it flows in the province 
of Samarkand. The current in the Zerafshan is so rapid that 
navigation is only possible by rafts ; these are floated from Penja- 
kent downwards. The quantify of water varies at the junction 
with the Maghian from 800 cubic feet per second to 27,800, or even 
33,400, cubic feet per second in different periods of the year. The 
name of the Zerafshan, distributer of gmd,” is fully eirolained by 
its value for purposes of irrigation : 83 main canals are drawn from 
it in the Samarkand province, watering' 1200 square ‘miles ; Vhile 
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another 1640 square miles are watered in Bokhara by means of 43 
main canals (of which the Shahrud brings to the Bokhara city 1610 
cubic feet of water per second) and 939 secondary canals. The 
north-eastern portions of Samarkand are watered by the Syr-daria. 
One of the lakes, the Tuz-khan (40 miles from Jizak) yields about 
1300 tons of salt. 

The climate is very dry and continental in character. The 
average temperature for the year is 55° F. at Samarkand, and 58° at 
Khojent and Jizak; but the average temperature for 
the winter is only 34°, and frosts of 4° and 11° have ^ 
been experienced at Samarkand and Khojent respectively ; on the 
other hand, the average temperature for July is 79“ at Samarkand 
and 85° at Khojent and Jizak. The total precipitation (including 
snow in winter) is only 6*4 inches at Khojent, 12 inches at Samar- 
kand and Khojent, and 24 inches at Jizak. The hilly tracts have 
a healthy climate, but malaria prevails in the lower regions and 
the mosquitoes are quite a plague iu summer. 

In 1897 the domiciled population numbered 857,847, of whom 
384,392 were women, and 135,568 lived in towns. The Uzbegs 
form over two-thirds of the population, and after them - . - . 
the Kirghiz and Tajiks are the most numerous ; Jews, 

Tsigans, Tatars, Afghans, and Hindus are also met^ - ' ^ 
with. The Russians had 9 villages (2000 inhabitants) ' 

on the Syr-daria, in the Famine Steppe, in 1897. 

In 1898 nearly 1,000,000 acres were irrigated, and about 800,000 
acres half-irrigated. The chief crops in 1897 were : wheat 4,156,000 
cwt., rice 2,584,000 cwt., and barley 1,240,000 cwt. Sorghum, 
millet, Indian com, peas, lentils, haricots, flax, hemp, poppy, 
lucerne, madder, tobacco, melons, and mushrooms are also grown. 
Agriculture has reached a high level of perfection, and two crops 
are often taken from the same land in one season. Over 1100 tons 
of raw cotton, chiefly American, were obtained in 1897, and 21,000 
acres were under vineyards. Sericulture prospers, e^ecially in 
the Khojent district (15,100 cwt. of raw cocoons). The forests 
have been already referred to. Plantations of trees near Samar- 
kand have proved very successful. Cattle-breeding forms the 
chief occupatipn of the Kirghiz, and there were in 1897 in the 
province 82,760 horses, 170,890 cattle, 1,087,500 sheep and goats, 
39,500 donkeys, and 45,800 camels. "Weaving, saddlery, boot- 
making, tanneries, oil works, and metal works are widely spread 
in the villages and towns, while the nomad Kirghiz excel in 
making felt goods and carpets. But all these industries are 
simply domestic in character, and of large establishments there 
are only 1 glass works, 24 cotton-cleaning works, 8 steam flour 
mills, and a few distilleries. Mining is in its infanc;^ ; but some 
coal (5000 tons), sulphur, ammonia, and gypsum is obtained. 
Trade is considerable, the chief exports being rice, raw cotton, 
raisins, dried fruit, nuts, wine, and silk. The Central Asian 
Railway now crosses the province from Bokhara to Samarkand and 
Tashkent ; a branch line runs to Andijan in Fergana. 

Education is at a low ebb. There were only 9 schools for 
Russians in 1899, attended by 350 boys and 240 girls ; 8 mixed 
schools, with evening classes, had 259 pupils ; and 1785 Mahom- 
medan schools, about 17, OOO’J pupils. The province is divided 
into 4 districts, the chief towns of which are : Samarkand (sec 
below), Fort Jizak (16,041), Kattykurgan (10,083), and Khojent, 
or Hodjent (30,076). (p. a. K.) 

Sama.l^ksindy the capital of the above province, 
situated in 39“ 39' K, 97“ 18' E., 5 miles from the 
left bank of the Zerafshan, at an altitude of 2260 feet. 
It is connected by rail witli Kjasnovodsk (938 miles), 
vid Merv, and with Tashkent (126 miles). In 1897 the 
population numbered about 410,000 in the native city, and 
about 16,000 in the n^w Russian town, inclusive of the 
military (80 per cent. Russians). Out of the total of 
54,900, only 23,194 were women. The Russian town is 
well huilt, with broad boulevards, gardens, and a park. 
Although the building of the railway as far as Tashkent 
and Andijan has diminished the commercial impo!rtance 
of Samarkand, it still remains an important dep6t for the 
export of raw cotton, rice, raw silk, sUk goods (blankets), 
leather, fruit, horses, and wins. 

Sambalpurf a town and district of British India, 
in the Cffihattisgarh division of the Central Provinces. The 
town is on the left bank of the river Mahanadi, 495 feet 
above the sea, and has a railway station. Population (1881), 
13,9,39*; (1891), 14,571. There is a ruined fort, with old 
temples. The cantonment contains a wing of a Madras 
native infantry regiment. The Government high school 
had 444 pupils in 1896-97. There is considerable trade. 
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The district of SAiiUALPCE has an r.rea of 494S s<iiiare miles. 
Population (18S1), 693,499 ; (1891), 796,413, showing an increase 
of 15 per cent,, which has been continuous since IS 72. Average 
density, 161 i»ersous per ^square mile. In 1901 the population W’as 
829,823, showing a further increase of 4 j^er cent. The laud revenue 
and rates are Es. 2, 06, 334, the incidence of assessment being little 
more than tw’o annas per acre ; cultivated area (1S97-9S), 1,117,439 
acres, of which 18,712 were irrigated from tanks, &c. ; number of 
police, 491 ,* boys at sclior*! S137, being 13*6 i>er cent, 

of the male population ; -/..g age ; registered death-rate 

(1S97), 30 per thousand, '■ ..r-'l -.liri: for the pro^unce generally. 
This last figure is sufficient to sliow that rfamhalpur entirely escap^ 
the famine of 1S96-97, which indeed can he said to have brought 
prosperity to the district by causing high prices for a good rice 
crop, rice being the staple of cultivation. It was almost equally 
fortunate in 1900. The main line of the Bengal-]5vagpur R^way 
runs along the northern border of the district, with a branch (30 
miles) south to Sambalpur town. 

SSLItlbOr^ the chief town of a government district 
in Galicia, situated on the Dniester, to the south-west of 
Lemberg. The industries consist in brewing, com-milling, 
and the manufacture of damask silk, oil and salt from 
the brine wells in the neighbourhood. There is a con- 
siderable trade in flas, hemp, eggs, and cattle. Popu- 
lation (1890), 14,324; (1900), 17,027, chiefly Polish and 
Koman CathoHc (estimated at 9 per cent. Euthenians and 
3 per cent. Carman; 29 per cent. Jewish and 17 per 
cent. Greek Catholic). 

S&mn^n^ a small province of Persia, which, includ- 
ing the city and district of Damghdn, is generally known 
as “Samnan va Damghdn." It is bounded on the W. 
by the districts of Khdr (the ancient Choara) and Piriiiz- 
kuh, on the N. by Mizandardn, and on- the E. by 
Sh^hnid and Bostdm. In the S. it extends to beyond 
the oasis of Jendek in the desert north of Yezd. Its 
northern part is still known as Komush, or Komish, 
the ancient Commisene. The revenue which the State 
derives from the whole province amounts to about ^£7000 
per annum. 

SAHin^lly the capital of the above province, situated 
145 miles east of Tehran, on the high road thence to Mash- 
had, at an altitude of 3740 feet and in 36" 34' K, and 
63" 22' E. It has a population of about 10,000, post and 
telegraph offices, and a flne minaret, 100 feet h^h and 
some inches out of the perpendicular, built in the 12th 
century. It exports large quantities of pistachios and 
almonds and some coarse tobacco grown in the district 
In the town and some of the neighbouring villages a dialect 
with many old Persian forms and resembling the Mdzan- 
dardn dialect is spoken. 

A. Houtum-Schmdler, “Berieht liber d. Sanmiin Dialect/’ 
ZeUsck. d. Morg&fd. Qtsdlschaft^ voL zxzil., 1878. 

Samo^ an archipelago which occupies a somewhat 
central position in the Pacific Ocean, about 160 miles 
north of Tonga and nearly midway between the New 
Hebrides and Tahiti, 1600 miles from Auckland (New 
Zealand), 2410 from Sydney, and 4200 from San Pran- 
cisco. The group, which was discovered by Bougainville, 
and by him named the Navigators’ Islands, comprises 
altogether fourteen volcanic islands disposed in the direc- 
tion from west to east between 13"-1 5“ S. andl68"-173" W., 
with a total area of 1100 square tnilftaj and a population 
(1900) of 35,000, all Polynesians except about 600 Euro- 
peans (Briti^ American, German). The fihiftf members 


of the group are : — 

Area in 

sq. mfies. Popiilation. 

Savaii 660 12,600 

Upolu 840 16,600 

Tutuila 54 3000 

Manua, with Ofa and Olosenga . *26 2000 


All are forest-dad and mountainous, mth several extinct 
or quiescent craters rising from 2000 feet in Upolu to 4000 . 
(Mua) in Savaii, and tiie peak of Yaea in the former 


island will always be associated with the memory of the 
late E. L. Stevenson, whose monument crowns the summit. 
Although there are now no active cones, Upolu has in com- 
paratively recent times been subject to -violent -volcanic 
disturbances. Several parts of the islands are strewn with 
modem eruptive matter, and according to a local tradition, 
the last explosion occurred not more than 200 years ago. 
In 1866 a submarine volcano near the islet of Olosenga 
was the scene of a violent commotion, discharging rocks 
and mud to a height of 2000 feet, and discolouring the 
surrounding waters for many miles in all directions. The 
whole group is abundantly watered, and such is the fer- 
tility of the igneous soil that the means of subsistence 
are said to be more easily raised than in any other part 
of the world. But the archipelago lies in the track of 
the fierce hurricanes which occur usually hetw'een the 
months of December and April. 

Of the extremely limited Samoan fauna, consisting 
mainly of an indigenous rat, four species of snakes, and a 
few birds, the most interesting member is the Didunculus 
striffirostris, a ground pigeon of iridescent greenish-black 
and bright chestnut plumage, which forms a link between 
the extinct dodo and the hving African Treronince, The 
Samoans are typical members of the large brown Polynesian 
race (see Polynesia), and according to some ethnologists 
Savaii was the cradle and centre of dispersion of these 
aborigines over the Pacific Ocean from Hawaii to New 
Zealand. This view is largely based on the fact that 
Samoan is the most archaic of all the Polynesian tongues, 
and still preserves the organic letter which becomes h or 
disappears in nearly all the other archipelagoes. Thus the 
term Savaii itself, originally Savaihi^ is supposed to have 
been carried by the Samoan wanderers over the ocean to 
Tahiti, New Zealand, the Marquesas and Sandwich groups, 
where it still survives in such variant forms as Havaii, 
Hawaifd, HavaiJd^ and Hawaii. The theory is sujpported 
by tbe local traditions, legends, and cosmogonies in which 
Polynesian oral literature abounds. 

The exports from Samoa (chiefly copra) were valued in 
1897 at £48,000 and the imports at £66,000 (£35,000 from 
British empire), while of the shipping (82,000 tons) about 
half was British, and 32,000 tons were American. Apia, 
the capital and chief centre of trade, lies in the German 
island of Upolu; but Pago Pago (Pango Pango) in 
Tutuila, is used as a coaling station for the United States 
Navy in the Central Pacific waters. (a. h. k.) 

History . — Subsequently to the year 1881, the Samoan 
Islands assumed a much greater international importance 
than before. Their situation in the direct pathway of 
commerce from the United States to Australia, their 
central position in the South Pacific, and the fact that 
European Powers had acquired nearly all other groups 
of islands and valuable harbours in -the South Pacific, 
made Samoa a desirable possession to any maritime 
Power. Under a political arrangement between Great 
Britain, (Germany, and the United States, no single Power 
was -to appropriate them. But in 1887 and 1888 civil 
war prevailed, the Germans supporting their candidate, 
the native Tamasese, as the lawful king, and the British 
and American residents of the islands supporting Malietoa. 
After the latter had been deported by the Germans, the 
British and American support was transferred to his 
successor, Mataafa. In the course of the fighting which 
ensued, some fifty German sailors and marines were killed 
or wounded by the adherents of Mataafa. A conference 
between the three Powers was thereupon held at Berlin, 
and a treaty was executed by those Powers and by Samoa, 
under date 14th June 1889, by virtue of which the inde- 
pendence and autonomy of the islands were guaranteed. 
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Malietoa was restored as king, and the three Powers 
constituted themselves practically a protectorate over 
Samoa, and provided a chief justice and a president 
of the municipality of Apia, to be by them appointed, 
to aid in carrying out the provisions of the treaty. The 
government was administered under this treaty, but 
with considerable friction, until the end of 1898, when, 
upon the death of Malietoa, two rival candidates for 
the throne appeared, and the chief justice selected by 
the three Powers decided against the claims of Mataafa, 
one of the rival claimants, and in favour of a boy, Malietoa 
Tanu, a relative of the deceased Malietoa. Civil war 
immediately ensued, in which several American and 
British officers and sailors were slain by the natives, 
the Germans upholding the claims of Mataafa, and the 
British' and Americans supporting the rival candidate. 
The three Powers thereupon sent a commission to Samoa 
to investigate and adjust the difficulties. The situation, 
however, was found to be so complicated and embarrassing 
that, early in the year 1900, the so-called Berlin treaty 
was abrogated. Great Britain withdrew her claims to any 
j)ortion of the islands and received compensation from 
Germany by concessions in other parts of the world, and 
the United States withdrew from aU the islands west of 
Tutuila, leaving ITpolu and Savaii and their outlying islands 
for exclusive German control, the United States retaining 
the island of Tutuila and the small islands near to it 
The Germans immediately made a Crown colony of their 
new possessions, and appointed a governor for their control 
The United States, having received the written assent of 
all the chiefs of the islands that fell to it by the partition, 
assumed sovereignty over them and proceeded, as we have 
already seen, to erect a well-equipped coaling station in the 
harbour of Pago Pago. 

On 16th March 1889 a hurricane prevailed in the South 
Pacific, and the heavy tidal waves swept into the harbour 
of Apia and created great havoc among the warships of 
the three Powers congregated there. The American war- 
ship Nipsic was cast upon the beach, but was afterwards 
floated and saved. Two other United States warships 
Trenton and Vandalia, were beaten to pieces upon the 
coral reef, and sank j and the German warships Olga and 
Eber were wrecked. Great loss of life ensued. The 
British warship Calliope was in the harbour, but succeeded 
in getting up steam and, standing out to sea, escaped 
destruction. It was fitting that B.. L. Stevenson’s should 
be the pen to describe in vivid and dramatic language the 
heroism of the captain and crew. 

' The Germans had the largest financial interests in 
the islands for many years, and acquired by the new 
treaty the most valuable portions, thereof. The particular 
value of Tutuila lies in the excellence of the harbour of 
Pago Pago and its central position in the South Pacific. 
The Samoan climate is equable and delightful, the tem- 
perature ranging from 60“ to 90® F., the average for 
summer being about 6“ higher than that for winter. The 
regularity and strength of the trade winds temper the heat 
and, with the picturesque native life, make the islands an 
attractive place of residence for Europeans. Robert Louis 
Stevenson passed his last years there, and his body lies 
buried on the summit of Mount Vaea, overlooking Yailima, 
his South Sea home, and the coral-encircled harbour of 
Apia. The steamers of the Oceanic Steamship Company 
of San Francisco all touch at the group in their regular 
trips to Sydney, and communication is also furnished once 
a fortnight by the Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand. (h. c. i.) • 

8S1II10S| an island of the Aegean, separated from the 
Anatolian coast by a strait less than a mile wide. It is 
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tributary to Turkey in the sum of £2700 annually, but 
otherwise is practically an independent principality, governed 
by a prince of Greek nationality nominated by the Porte. 
As chief of the executive power the prince is assisted by a 
senate of four members, chosen by him out of eight candi- 
dates nominated by the four districts of the island — ^Vathy, 
Chora, Marathocumbo, and CarlovasL The legislative 
power belongs to a chamber of 36 deputies, presided over 
by the metropolitan. The Budget estimate for receipts and 
expenses for 1900-01 was £31,848. There is no public 
debt. The seat of the Government is Vathy (5000). 
There is a telephone service. The island is remarkably 
fertile, 'and a great portion of it is covered with vine- 
yards, the wine from the Vathy grapes enjoying a 
specially high reputation. There are three ports : Vathy, 
Tegani, and CarlovasL They were visited in 1899 by 
1402 steamships, of 304,250 tons, as compared with 1178, 
of 287,095 tons, in 1895, and by 3604 safling vessels, of 
449,560 tons, as compared with 3562, of 252,897 tons, 
in 1895. In 1899 the ships belonging to the principality 
numbered 368, of 3491 tons, as compared with 306, of 
3562 tons, in 1895. The total value of the exports in 
1900 was £211,000, as compared with £164,876 in 1895, 
and of the imports £213,000, as compared with £173,545. 
The principal exports are wine (£140,000 in 1900 and 
£13,698 in 1896), olive oil (about £20,000), raisins 
(£25,000), locust beans, and tobacco (£20,000). The 
population in 1900 was 54,830, not comprising 15,000 
natives of Samos inhabiting the adjoining coasts. The 
predominant religion is the Orthodox Greek, the metro- 
politan district including Samos and Icama. In 1900 
there were 634 foreigners on the island (523 Hellenes, 13 
Germans, 29 French, 28 Austrians, and 24 of other 
nationalities). In 1881 the remarkable aqueduct and 
tunnel of Eupalinus, cut through the mountain behind 
the ancient capital for a distance of about 1400 yards, was 
discovered. 

See Tozna. Islcmds of tlie JEgeam^ 1890. 

Sa.mOSa.ta, now Samsat, Turkey in Asia, alti- 
tude 1500 feet, the capital of the Seleucid kings of 
Commagene, and a place of strategical importance. The 
town was situated on a broad plmn, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, where there is the first easy passage 
across the river below the point at which it leaves 
the mountains. Samosata, according to Strabo, was the 
starting-point of the great road to India, and it was 
probably the place at which the Persian “Boyal Road” 
crossed the Euphrates. Taken by Mark Antony, it 
was finally included in the Roman empire by Vespasian, 
and was the birthplace of Lucian and of the heretical 
bishop Paul, who maintained the simple humanity of 
Christ. A Kurdish village occupies a corner of the site 
of the ancient town. 

Sstmothrsice (Turkish, Semadrel^y the ‘‘Thracian 
Samos,” a rugged mountainous island in the Aegean 
Sea, altitude 5248 feet, situated 20 miles south of 
Dedeagach, on the coast of Thrace. The island is a kaza 
of the Lemnos sanjak, and has a population of 3500, 
nearly all Greek. On the north coast are much frequented 
hot sulphur springs. In 1873 and 1875 excavations were 
carried out under the auspices of the Austrian Government 
with interesting results. 

Sampson, William Thomas (1840-1902), 
American naval commander, was horn at Palmyra, New 
York, 9th February 1840, and graduated at the head of 
his class from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1861. He 
served in the Fotomac in 1861, in which year he was pro- 
moted to master, and in the following year was made 
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lieutenant. He ^'s’as executive oliictT in the Patapsco 
when she w’as blown uji in Charleston Harbour, 10th 
January 1865. Varied service on distant stations 
followed, with promotion to the rank of lieutenant- 
commander ill 1866 and commander in 1874. He was a 
member of the International Prime Meridian and Time 
Conference, 1884, and was afterwards a member of the 
Board of Fortifications. He was superintendent of the 
Xaval Academy from 1886 to 1890, being meanwhile pro- 
moted to captain, and serving as delegate at the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference at Washington, 1889. 

From the first Sampson threw himself energetically into 
the 'work of developing the United States navy. The con- 
struction of the gun factory was in his charge, and it fell 
under his absolute control when he became chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, w'hich position he held until he was 
appointed to the loiva, shortly before the war -with Spain. 
For a number of years from 1892 onwards all the guns 
built for the American navy were constructed under his 
supervision, and the heavier guns were from his o-wn 
design. It is said that 95 per cent, of the guns employed 
in the Spanish-American war had been made under his 
superintendence. He was a member of the Advisory 
Board and the Board on Construction for five years up to 
1897, and his influence was felt not only in the matter of 
general design, but still more decisively in regard to the 
distribution of guns and armour. Eqimlly important was 
Jiia influence in the training of the persomiel of the navy. 
He superintended the gunnery training and prepared a 
new drill-book for the fleet. 

When the Maine was blo'wn up in Havana harbour in Feb- 
ruary 1898, Sampson, then a captain, was one of the court 
of inquiry appointed to investigate the cause of the disaster. 
At the outbreak of the war with Spain he was placed in 
charge of the North Atlantic squadron, and conducted the 
blockade of Cuba. When it was known that Admiral 
Cervera, with a Spanish fleet, had left the Cape Verde 
Islands, Sampson withdrew a force from the blockade 
to cruise in the Windward Passage, and made an attack 
upon the forts at San Juan, Porto Mco. After his return 
to the coast of Cuba, he conducted the blockade of Santiago, 
and the ships under his command destroyed the Spanish 
vessels when they issued from the harbour of Santiago and 
attempted to escape. Sampson himself was not actually 
present at the battle, having started for Guantanamo just 
before it began. He was, however, only a few miles away 
at the most, and reached the scene of battle as the last 
Spanish vessel surrendered, and the engagement was 
fought in accordance with his instructions. He was pro- 
moted to commodore in 1898, to rear - admiral, 3r(i 
March 1899, and was made commandant of the Boston 
(Charlesto'wn) Navy Yard in October of the same year. 
He died 6th of May 1902. Admiral Sampson rose from 
a comparatively humble station in life by distinguished 
ability, power of command, and sheer force of character. 
He exercised an influence in every department of naval 
activity, won the high professional esteem of his brother 
ofl&cers, and was held in warm regard by all but a small 
section of his countrymen. He was the Tnn.Ti whose 
person^ eneigy entered more largely than that of any 
other into the construction, armament, organization, and 
fighting qualities of the American fleet as constituted in 
the Spanish-American war. 

Ssiinshuiy a treaty port in the pronnce of Kwang- 
tung, China, situated on the left bank of the river West, 
99 miles from Canton. Its position is at the junction 
of the rivers North and West, and is favourably situated 
as a distributing centre for foreign goods. The towi^ 
itself is of no importance, and the trad^ which is almost 
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entirely with Hong Kong, so far is not great. The im- 
ports by steamer in 1899 amounted to H. taels 2,967,000 
(£445,000), but in 1900 to only £355,400. This, however, 
is only part of the trade, as the coimtry abounds in creeks 
suitable for junk na-vigation. 

SamSlln, the ancient Amisus, the chief to'wn of the 
Janik sanjak of the Trebizond vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, 
situated on the south coast of the Black Sea between the 
deltas of the Kizil and Yeshil Irmaks, and connected by 
metalled roads with Sivas and Kaisarieh, and by sea with 
Constantinople. It is a thrmng to'wn, of considerable 
importance as the outlet for the trade of the Sivas -vilayet. 
Steamers lie about a mile from the shore in an open road- 
I stead, and in -winter landing is sometimes impossible. In 
1900 the exports — cereals, flour, tobacco, <kc. — were 
I valued at £759,760, and the imports — cotton stuffs, iron, 
&c. — ^at £468,230. The popiiation rose from about 
3000 in 1860 to about 13,000, of whom 10,000 are 
Christians. Amisus, which stood on a promontory about 
1|- miles north-west of Samsfin, was, next to Sinope, the 
most flourishing of the Greek settlements on the Euxine, 
and under the kings of Pontus it was a rich trading to-wn. 
By the 1st century a.d. it had displaced Sinope as the 
northern port of the great trade route from Central Asia, 
and later it was one of the chief towns of the Comneni of 
Trebizond. There are still a few remains of the Greek 
settlement. 

Ssinsia^ capital of Yemen. The journeys of General 
Haig in January 1887, of Professor Schweinfurth in 
1888-89, and of Harris in 1892, have thro-wn some new 
light on the physiography of Yemen, and have added 
some interesting details to our previous know’ledge of Sanaa. 
According to Haig, Sanaa is situated 140 miles to the 
north and east of the Bed Sea port of Hodeida and 260 
miles north of Aden. The co-ordinate position in latitude 
and longitude of Sanaa is most uncertain. The best 
authorities seem to agree that it is about 44° 30' E. and 
15“ 20' N., but these values have never been satisfactorily 
verified. Haig makes its altitude to be 7800 feet above 
sea-level, but Harris, following Glaser, jfixes it at 7300. 

It is approached from the west by the Turkish military 
road from Hodeida, passing through a succession of steppes 
and gently sloping valleys, terraced and cultivated, between 
low hills of trap, a fall of 2000 feet occurring between the 
western plateau and the open plain of Sanaa. 

Turkish occupation and misrule are the predominant 
features throughout the to-wn. The fortress of Jebal 
Nigcim has been repaired, and from its citadel, on one of 
the spurs of the hill, the guns are significantly pointing 
into lie streets of the city. There is much of the atmo- 
sphere of a second-class Egyptian port about Sanaa. - 
Bestaurants are to be found about the central square, and 
caf6s adjoin the numerous khans or caravanserais. The 
old palace of the Imams, which is now occupied by the 
Turkish governor, is whitewashed, and the walls of its 
rooms are picked out with* an inferior style of French 
decoration. The most flourishing community in Sanaa 
appear to be the Jews, of whom there are about 20,000 
(the total population is estimated at 45,000), who live on 
distinctly better terms with .the Turks than the Arab in- 
habitants do. They possess 23 sjmagogues and 20 schools, 
with 700 boys in them. The whole male population can 
read, but few of the females. The boys are taught to be 
niasons and artificers, and are preferred to Mahommedans 
as servants by the few Europeans who live at Sanaa. The 
pretentions style of the houses seems to have struck all 
travellers. They are often stone-built (in colour patterns) 
and three or four storeys high, the upper storeys projecting 
^ over the street, with long narrow -windows filled in with 
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stained glass. The streets of the bazaars are winding and 
narrow, and are arranged (as is usual in Asiatic towns) with 
reference to particular crafts and trades, each street main- 
taining its own special business. The manufacture of 
arms and jewellery, trade in silks and cottons, china, and 
hardware are all well represented, the jewellery (especially 
jewelled sheaths) being a speciality of Sanaa. 

Authorities. — Haig. JR.G.S. Froccedings, vol. xi. — H arris. 
journey ihroi£gh Yemen. London, 1893. — Schweinpurth. 
It.G.S. Proceedings, vol. xi.— K ay. Omrah's History of Yemen. 
London, 1892. 

San Anton iO| a city of Texas, TJ.S.A, capital of 
Bexar county. It is the largest city in the state, and 
is situated in 29“ 25' N., 98“ 25' W., on the river San 
Antonio, at the mouth of the San Pedro, in the southern 
part of the state, at an altitude of 645 feet. The present 
city combines three different elements of growth : the 
old Mexican town, in the district known as Chihuahua, 
west of the San ' Pedro ; San Antonio proper, including 
the business part of the city, between the rivers San 
Antonio and San Pedro, inhabited mainly by Americans ; 
and the portion east of the river San Antonio, settled 
mainly by Germans. The city has a level site on both 
banks of the river, its street plan is irregular, and it is 
divided into eight wards. It has an abundant water- 
supiily from artesian wells and from the San Antonio, 
and it is weU leaved and sewered. It is the intersecting 
point of four railways, the Galveston, Harrisburg, and 
San Antonio, the International and Great Northern, the 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass, and the San Antonio and 
Gulf, making it the most important commercial centre in 
this part of the state. Its manufacturing interests also 
are large. In 1900 the city contained 312 manufacturing 
establishments, with a total capital of $4,252,197. They 
employed 6073 hands, and the product was valued at 
$6,821,297. The assessed valuation of property, real 
and personal, for 1900, was $31,879,369, the net debt 
$2,015,449, and the rate of taxation $27.00 per $1000. 

Within the city is a United States arsenal in spacious 
grounds, and a nodle north of the city is a United States 
military post, known as Fort Sam Houston. The town 
contains many fine buildings and many historical relics. 
Among the former are the new court house, the city 
hall, and the cathedral of San Fernando. Among the 
latter the first in interest is the Alamo, an adobe church, 
which in the Texan War for Independence, in 1836, a 
garrison of 175 men defended for 12 days against the 
assaults of 4000 Mexicans, and finally perished to a man. 
In and about the city are several of the early Spanish 
mission buildings, still in a good state of preservation. 
The city is the site of St Louis College, a Roman 
Catholic institution, opened in 1894, which five years 
later had a faculty numbering 15 and was attended 
by 110 students. Population (1890), 37,673; (1900), 
53,321, of whom 9348 were foreign -bom and 7538 
negroes. 

San Antonio de los Baiios, a small Cuban 
town, with well-built houses, about 23 miles from Havana, 
on the road to Guanajay. It has mineral springs and 
baths, and is frequented as a summer resort by the people 
of Havana. The population in 1899 was 8178. 

San Bernardino, a city of California, U.S.A., 
capital of San Bernardino county. It is situated in 
34“ 07', N., 117“ 17' W., in the valley at the south base of 
the San Bernardino range, in southern California, at an 
altitude of 1048 feet. The broad streets are well shaded 
and bordered with the beautiful grounds of private resi- 
dences. It is on the Southern California and the Southern 
Pacific railways, in the fruit region of southern California, 
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and is surrounded by orange and lemon groves, which 
furnish a large part of its trade. Population (1890), 
4012 ; (1900), 6150, of whom 873 were foreign-born and 
166 coloured. 

Sancti Spirit us, a Cuban city in Santa Clara 
province, situated in the centre of a region principally 
devoted to grazing. It was one of the seven original 
municipalities founded by Diego Velasquez. The popula- 
tion in 1899 was 12,696. 

SandbSlCh, a market-town, urban district (1894), 
and parish, Cheshire, England, in the Crewe parliamentary 
division of the county, 5 miles north-east of Crewe by rail, 
on the Trent and Mersey canal. The urban district 
council owns the water-works, constructed at a cost of 
£7000. In 1889 a town and market hall was erected at 
a cost of £5000, and in 1891 the old town-hall was 
demolished. The population of the urban district was 
in (1881), 5493; (1901), 5556. 

Sandcljord^ the oldest and most famous spa in 
Norway, county of Jarlsberg and Laurvik, 53 miles south- 
south-west of Christiania by rail, with sulphur and other 
baths and a bath-house. Population (1891), 4238 ; (1900), 
4847. 

SstndgfSltei a town, railway station, and bathing- 
place, Kent, England, in the Eastern or St Augustine^s 
parliamentary division of the county, 1 ^ miles west of 
Folkestone, and about 3 miles east of Hythe with which 
it is connected by tramway (belonging to the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway) running along the shore. 
The camp of Shorncliffe, an important military station, lies 
north of the village on a plateau. It forms three sides of 
a square and can accommodate more than 5000 troops. 
A convalescent home with accommodation for 230 patients, 
erected at a cost of £20,000, was opened in 1897. The 
population of the urban district in 1891 was 1756, exclu- 
sive of 2822 ofl&cers and soldiers in camp ; in 1901, 2023. 

Sandhurst^ a parish, Berkshire, England, in the 
Eastern or Wokingham parliamentary division of the 
county, 4 1 miles south-east of Wokingham by rail, and 1 J 
miles from Wellington College station. The Royal 
Military College was settled here in 1812 in beautiful 
park-like grounds. Population (1901), 2386. 

Sandhurst. See Bendigo. 

San DieSOi a city and seaport of California, U.S.A, 
capital of San Diego county. It is situated on the Pacific 
coast, near the southern boundary of the state, on a 
harbour formed by a sand-spit from the south, the entrance 
being around its northern end. The site is nearly levels 
with a slight slope towards the harbour ; there is a water- 
supply as well as other municipal improvements. The 
principal railway to the city is the Southern California, 
in addition to which there are three small local lines of 
steam railway, besides trolley lines. On a sand-spit enclos- 
ing the harbour has sprung up, around the well-known 
Coronado hotel, a village of fine residences, known as 
Coronado. This is connected with the city on the main- 
land by ferry. Population (1890), 16,159 ; (1900), 17,700, 
of whom 3768 were foreign-born and 623 were coloured, 
including 313 negrbes. 

Sa.nd 0 wa.y 9 a district in the south of the Arakan 
division of Lower Burma. Population (1891) 78,425 ; 
(1901) 90,200. Area, 3784 square miles. Of the popu- 
lation in 1891, 69,250 were Buddhists and Jains; 3128 
Mahommedans; 5452 aborigines, mostly Chins; 175 
Hindus ; and 420 Christians, 384 of whom were natives. 
Of a total area of 2,421,760 acres, only 61,719 bore crops 
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in 1S9S-99, but 2,350,000 were uncultivable, and apart 
from fallow only 8233 were available for cultivation. Tlie 
rainfall in 1S98— 99 was 21 7 ‘7 inches. Except 1974 acres 
of tobacco, all the cultivation is rice. The chief town, 
Sandoway, had a population in 1891 of 2537 j^rsons. It 
has a municipal committee of eight members, six of whom 
are elective, four being Burmese and two Mussulmans. 

Ssmciur^ or Sutxdooe, a petty state of southern 
India, surrounded by the Madras (hstrict of Bellary. Area, 
161 square miles. Population (1891), 11,388; (1901), 
11,205. The chief, whose title is Kaja, is a Maratha, 
tracing back his descent to the 17th century. In 1897-98 
the estimated gross revenue was Ks. 50,000. On the 
western border is a hill range of the same name, which 
contains the military sanitarium of Eamanmalai. 

Sandusky, a city of Ohio, U.S.A, the capital of 
Erie county. It is situated in 41“ 32' N., 82“ 42' W., 
on Sandusky Bay, an arm of Lake Erie, in the northern 
part of the state, at an altitude of 596 feet. It has 
broad streets, and a good water-supply and sewerage 
systems. It is traversed by five railways, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St Louis, 
the Columbus, Sandusky, and Hocking, the Lake Erie and 
Western, and the Lake Shore and hlichigan Southern. 
These, with vessels on the Lakes, give the city a large 
commerce, particularly in coal, iron-ore, grain, fruit, and 
fish Its manufactures are not large, and consist in great 
part of agricultural implements. Population (1890), 
18,471 j (1900), 19,664, of whom 4002 were foreign- 
born and 295 negroes. 

Sandwlchi a municipal borough, cinque port, and 
market-town in the St Augustine parliamentary division 
of Kent, England, on the Stour, 5 miles north of Deal, 
with a station on the South-Eastern and Chatham Eail- 
way, St Peter’s church has been restored and modern 
grammar-school buildings have been erected. Corporation 
water-works were constructed in 1894. The St George’s 
golf-links are amongst the finest in England, and are one 
of the three upon which the Championship contests are 
held. Area, 756 acres. Population (1881), 2846; (1901), 
3174. 

Sandys, Frederick (1832 ), English 

painter and draughtsman, was bom at Norwich on 1st 
May 1832, and received his earliest lessons in art from his 
father, who was himself a painter. His early studies show 
that he had a natural gift for careful and beautiful draw- 
ing, and that he sought after absolute sincerity of present- 
ment It was to be expected, therefore, that he would 
sooner or later join himself to those who were associated 
with the Pre-Baphaellte Brotherhood, the one great move- 
ment in British art during the 19th century. At an early 
gathering of the P.-R B. in 1848 Millais showed, as 
examples of sound work, engravings after the frescoes in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa by Orcagna, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and other painters of the quxxtinrocento, and said, “ This is 
what the Pre-Raphaelite clique should follow.” Sandys 
worked along the same lines as Millais, Madox Brown, 
Holman Hunt, and Rossetti, and it was not long before he 
was recognized as one of the most promising of the young 
artists of the day. He first met Rossetti in 1857, and 
carried away with him the impression of the painter-poet’s 
features, which he reproduced so cleverly in “ A Nightmare,” 
Sk caricature of “Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” by Millais. 
Both the picture and the skit upon it by Sandys attracted 
miidbi attention in 1857. The caricaturist turned the horse 
of Sir Isumbras into a donkey labelled “J. R, Oxon.” 
( J ohn Ruskin). Upon it were seated Millaia himself — an 
excellent likeness of him in his handsome youth — the 


character of the knight, with Rossetti and Holman Hunt 
as the two children, one before and one behind. The 
humom* was chiefiy directed agaiust Ruskin, but all con- 
cerned took it in good part. Rossetti and Sandys, in fact, 
became intimate friends, and for about a year and a 
quarter, ending in the summer of 1867, Sandys lived with 
Rossetti as one of his numerous guests at Tudor House 
(now called Queen’s House), iu Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
By this time Sandys was known as a painter of remarkable 
gifts. He had begun by drawing for Once a Week, the 
Co7'nMll Magazine, Good Woj'ds, and the other periodicals 
which contained the best illustration work that has ever 
been done in England. Among the men who were then 
drawing for woodcuts, and creating a body of work which 
was not until long afterwards recognized at its full worth, 
Sandys took a leading place. He drew only in the 
magazines. No books illustrated by him can be traced. 
So his exquisite draughtsmanship has to be sought for in 
the old boimd-up periodical volumes which are now hunted 
by collectors, or in publications such as Dalziel’s Bible 
Gallery and the Cornhill Gallery and books of drawings, 
with verses attached to them, made to lie upon the draw- 
ing-room tables of those who had for the most part no idea 
of their merits. Every drawing Sandys made was a work 
of art, and many of them were so faithfully engraved that 
they are worthy of the collector’s portfolio. Early in the 
’sixties he began to exhibit the paintings which introduced 
him to a wider public and set the seal upon his fame. 
The best known of these are “ Yivien,” “ Morgan le Fay,” 
“Cassandra,” and “Medea.” 

The rejection of “ Medea ” by the hanging committee of 
the Royal Academy aroused Rossetti to burning indig- 
nation. In a letter of April 1868 he wrote: “Sandys’s 
picture of Medea has been turned out of the R.A. — a 
most disgraceful affair.” -However, it was exhibited in 
the following year and won the warm admiration of the 
judicious. S^andys never became a jDopnlar painter. His 
imagination was too fine for that. He painted little, and 
the dominant influence upon his art was the influence 
exercised by lofty conceptions of tragic power. There was 
in it a sombre intensity and an almost stem beauty which 
lifted it far above the ideals of the crowd. When he chose 
classic subjects, he treated them with Gothic freedom from 
convention and with a passionate determination to lay bare 
the human soul. The Scandinavian Sagas and the Morte 
d^ Arthur gave him subjects after his own heart. “The 
YaJkyrie” and “Morgan le Fay” represent his work 'at its 
very best. His portraits also had qualities far more in 
common with Gothic art than with any other school. His 
oil-paintiDgs were of a marvellous fidelity, and have been 
said to be the finest in their way seen in England since the 
days of Holbein. He made a’ls well a number of chalk 
drawings of famous men of letters, including Tennyson, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and James Russell LowelL 

See ^so Esthee Wood. The Artist (Winter number), 1896, 
finely illustrated ; which also refers to some other sources of 
information concerning ^andys. 

San Fernando, a town of Spain, province of 
Ca(^ south-east of the capital, with a station on the 
Seville to Cadiz Railway. Population (1887), 23,756; 
(1897), 28,951. There are a very handsome, large town- 
hall, several storeys high, with marble staircases and 
stately columns, a good hospital for both sexes, a bull-ring, 
and a fish-market. The place is famous for its private 
schools and academies,- which prepare boys for the navy. 
Between San Fernando and Puerto Real there is a tract 
of country studded with gardens, vineyards, and stone 
quarries, Jn this region is the arsenal of La Carraca. 
The principal local industries are salt, alcohol, hqueurs, 
starch, beer, tanneries, esparto grass rugs, soap, hats. 
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There are many flour-mills, and manufactures of rope, 
ga.il Sj and barrels. 

San Francisco, the 9th city in size in the 
United States and the metropolis of California and of 
the Pacific coast, is situated in 37“ 47' 22-55" N. and 
122“ 25' 40‘76" W. Important changes in form of 
government, the coming of additional transcontinental 
railways, the Oriental outlook, caused by the control of 
the Philippine Islands by the United States, the increased 
trade with China, Japan, and the islands of the Pacific, 
caused a remarkable development during the last years of 
the 19 th century. 

Topography. — ^Within the decade from 1890 to 1900 
the Golden Gate, or entrance to the harbour, was fortified 
in the most approved modern manner. Within the bay 
several islands are controlled by the Government, and 
fortified, while at the Government navy yard at Mare 
Island, north of the city, and at the Union ironworks, on 
the peninsula, are docks capable of receiving the largest 
modern warships. Suburban communities have grown up 
about the city, chief among which are Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley, San Eafael, Sausalito, San Mateo, Menlo Park, 
and Palo Alto. Electric and steam railways and ferries 
bring these places into close communication with the city. 
There are in the city over 140 miles of electric railways, 
77 miles of cable roads, 12 miles of the steam system, 
and 10 miles of horse railways. The steep hills caused the 
invention here of the cable railway, now used in many 
cities of the world. Market Street is the artery from 
which diverge all the principal streets. It is paved with 
bituminous rock, material used largely for all the streets. 
The city has 195 miles of paved streets and 305 miles of 
sewers. In the early days the number of wooden dwell- 
ings was considerable, but builders are no longer hampered 
by the fear of earthquakes. Brick and stone are exten- 
sively employed, excellent stone being found in the Sierra 
and the Coast range, and business buildings of ten and 
eleven storeys or higher have been erected. Among the 
notable modern buildings are the United States post office, 
the Ferry building. Mills building, Spreckels building, 
hall of justice, hotel St Francis, mutual savings bank, and 
the Crocker building. 

Population . — ^The population in 1890 was 298,997 and 
in 1900, 342,782, of whom 116,885 were foreign-born, 
and 17,404 were coloured, including a large proportion 
of Chinese; 1654 were negroes. Out of 128,985 adult 
males, 3596 were illiterate (unable to write), of whom 
3354 were foreign-born. The death-rate in 1890 was 22 "5, 
in 1900 it was 20*5. 

Bducation, Libraries, Newspapers . — There are ten daily 
newspapers. Three morning and two evening papers are in 
the English language, the others represent the interests 
of the foreign population and of commerce and trade. 
There are six first-class theatres. The chief libraries are 
the Free Public Library of 143,000 volumes, and those 
of the Mechanics* Institute and the Mercantile Library 
Association. The private libraries of the late Adolph 
Sutro and of Hubert Howe Bancroft contain collections 
of rare books and pamphlets, including volumes relating 
especially to the history and development of the Pacific 
coast. The Free Library has six branches in various 
parts of the city, and circulated in the year ending 30th 
June 1901, 711,409 books. Chief among the museums 
are those of the Academy of Sciences, the State Mining 
Bureau, the State Board of Trade, and the Alaska collec- 
tion, the last named controlled by the university of 
Cahfomia. There is also a nucleus of an excellent museum 
owned by the city and situated in Golden Gate Park, the 
result of the California Midwinter Fair, a successful exhibi- 
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tion held there in 1894, following the World's Fair at 
Chicago. There are 82 public schools, with 1017 teachers, 
a total enrolment of 48,517 pupils (30th June 1901), 
with average daily attendance of 34,771. The university 
of California, a state institution at Berkeley, an hour’s 
ride from San Francisco, and the Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, at Palo Alto, south of the city, afford excep- 
tional advantages for advanced education. The university 
of California has its departments of medicine, law, phar- 
macy, and dentistry, and the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Arts and other minor departments situated in the city. 
The city has in all 11 medical and dental colleges. There 
are 145 churches of all denominations, 102 charitable and 
benefit organizations, and 44 hospitals and asylums. 

Manufactures and Commerce . — For the year ending 30th June 
1901 the chief manufactures, with the value of the product, were as 
follows: — Bookbinderies $800,000, brevreries $4,000,000, coffee and 
chocolate, $2,200,000, confectionery $700,000, cigars $2,000,000, 
crackers $1,750,000, chemicals $1,500,000, clothing $1,500,000, 
electrical $3,750,000, flour $3,000,000, fruit-canning $3,700,000, 
gas $4,500,000, glass $1,300,000, millinery $810,000, provisions 
$3,500,000, shirts $1,700,000, ships $3,000,000, shoes $2,300,000, 
sugar $14,211,516, tanneries $1,310,000, tinware $1,760,000, wire 
$1, 500, 000, wool-scouring $2, 000, 000. 

The harbour and its branches are such that deep-water ships may 
go directly to docks ^vithin short distances of their source of supply, 
saving large cost of loading. The import of tea in 1890 was valued 
at $923,025 ; in 1899 the valuation had risen to $1,233,857, repre- 
senting an import of 10,370,630 lb ; 1900, 13,417,970 tb. During 
the year ending 30th June 1901 wheat exports were 13,262,796 
bushels, valued at $8,232,916, and wheat flour exports for the 
same period were valued at $3,083,532. The exports of treasure 
by sea, 1901, were $4,330,308, and the imports $28,649,923. The 
total meiehandise exports for 1901 were valued at $34,596,792, of 
which $11,316,448 were wheat and flour. The total imports for 
1901 were $35,161,753. 

Jiaiiicays, Banks, and Finances . — ^The city is connected with the 
Eastern states hy three through overland railways, the Central 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific (which controls the Central Pacific), and 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F4 rentes. Besides these, it has 
traffic connexions with the Canadian Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
Great Northern transcontinental roads. Lines of the Southern 
Pacific and its branches connect the whole state with the city, 
besides the smaller lines of the California North-Western and other 
roads that penetrate the agricultural, miniug, and lumbering dis- 
tricts. On 1st July 1900 the first train of the Santa F5 Railway 
left San Francisco for the east, a significant event, since there had 
been practically but one railway corporation (the Southern Pacific 
Company) controlling transcontinental traffic, with San Francisco 
as its western terminus, since the first overland road was completed 
in 1869. The construction of the Santa F4 was the outgrowth of 
the building of the San Joaquin Valley Railway, to which citizens 
subscribed $2,500,000. 

There are 38 banks. The total clearings in 1890 were 
$861,066,172 ; in 1895 they were $692,079,240. In 1899 they 
were $955,851,466, an increase of $143,638,308 over 1898. In 
1901, they were $1,165,301,561. In the nine savings banks 
of the city there was due to depositors on 11th August 1900, 
$120,480,927. The United States mint during 1899 coined 
$63,264,886 ; since the mint was established in 1854 the total 
coinage has been $1,206,122,701. 

The assessed valuation of real and personal property in 1901 was 
$413,388,420, of which the former amounted to $289,970,619 and 
the latter to $123,417,901. Property is assessed at 60 to 80 per 
cent, of its value. The tax rate is $1,556 on the hundred dollars. 
The city’s net debt (funded and fioating, less sinking fund) was 
on 30th June 1902 only $17,185.77. 

Administratim . — After many years of notorious ‘'Boss” rule 
the, city in 1896 elected a reform mayor. This was the most im- 
portant movement for good government in the history of the city 
since the vigilance committee of 1856, It was followed by the 
adoption (1899) of a new charter, formed hy a hoard of freeholders, 
and based upon the most approved models of modem municipal 
government. The city’s control is centralized, giving more power 
to the mayor, who lias the appointment and removal of the follow- 
ing commissions — fire, police, school, election, 'park, civil service, 
health, and public works. The principle of the “ initiative and 
referendum ” was incorporated in the charter, by which a percent- 
age of the voters can compel the submission of measures for public 
approval. There are 12 departments of the superior court, 5 
justices’ courts, and 4 police courts. The board of supervisors 
has 18 members. The board of education has 4 members. There 
is a paid lire department of 446 members ; the police department 
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has 6S8 members, with provision for an increase of one officer for 
each 500 of the population. The hoard of public vror^ controls 
the streets, sewers, and public improvements of the city, and is 
composed of engineers of recognized standing. The water-supply 
is excellent, being fumitshed by a jtrivate corporation, but the city 
plans for the ownership of its water and lighting system. 

(J. D. P.) 

Sa^n Gcrmatl, a primitive and decadent inland city 
near the west end of the south coast of Porto Rico, settled 
in 1511. It is a picturesque place with narrow streets, 
churches, and convents, largely constructed in the 16th 
century. It has several religious retreats and hermitages, 
which "are frequented by the devout. The population in 
1899 was 3954. 

Ssin Gimigrnd'nOy a town of the province of 
Siena, Tuscany, Italy, 24 imles north-west of Siena (16 by 
rail to Poggibonsi), at an elevation of 1181 feet. Being 
surrounded by its ancient walls, and retaining thirteen out 
of its original fifty towers, it is, with its predominantly 
Gothic architecture, a thoroughly mediaeval-looking town. 
The most noteworthy of the public buildings are the 
town-hall (1288-1323), with a museum, and paintings 
by Benozzo Qozzoli, S<^oma, and others; the cathedral, 
with fine frescoes by Ghirlandajo (1475); the church of 
S. Agostino, with famous frescoes (1463—65) by Gozzoli ; 
other churches of the 12th and 13th centuries; and a 
small public library. Population of commune (1881), 
8524 ; (1901), about 9000. 

San Giovanni a Teduccio, a town of the 
province of N'aples, Campania, Italy, on the east shore of 
the Bay of RTaples, and at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
3 miles south-east of Naples by the railway to Salerno. 
It has railway workshops, iron and zinc works, flour-mills, 
distilleries, tanneries, and macaroni factories. Iron is mined 
here. There is a school of design and the mechanical arts. 
Population (1881), 14,397 ; (1899), about 18,000. 

Sanfliy a native state of India, in the Deccan 
division of Bombay, ranking as one of the Southern 
Maratha Jagirs. The territory is widely scattered among 
other native states and British districts. Area, 1083 
square miles. Population (1881), 196,832; (1891), 

238,945; gross revenue (1897-98), Rs.l 1,75, 800; tribute, 
Rs.i,35,000; number of police, 782; number of schools, 
101, with 7043 pupils. The chief, whose title is Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan, is a Brahman by caste. The town of 
Sangli is situated in 16** 51' N. and 74® 36', E., on the 
river Eistna, and has a station on the Southern Maratha 
Railway, 11 miles from Miraj junction. Population (1881), 
13,272; (1891), 14,798; municipal income (1897-98), 
Es.10,341. There is a high school, and state printing- 
press, issuing a monthly gazette. 

Sbji Jose, a city of California, TJ.S.A., capital of 
Santa Clara county. It is situated in 37® 20' K and 
121® 53 W., in the beautiful Santa Clara valley, which 
lies between two of the coast ranges. It is 46 miles 
south-east of San Erancisco, and at an altitude of 87 feet. 
The site is level, with broad streets well shaded with 
semi-tropical vegetatiom It has excellent water-supply 
and sewerage systems. The city is upon lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, connecting it with San Fran- 
cisco, Monterey, and other poiuts. The Santa Clara 
vaJl^ is one of the most fertile and most productive of 
the fruit regions of California, and the chief business 
of San Jose is the treatment, handling, and marketing of 
its fruit crop. Population (1890), 18,060 ; (1900), 21,500, 
of whom 4577 were foreign-bom and 810 were coloured, 
including 209 negroes. 

San Job4 de Costa Rica, the capital of the 
republic of Costa Rica, situated in 9® 56' K and 84® W. 


Population (1897), 25,000. Altitude above sea-level, 3868 
feet It is connected with Port Limon by a railway. The 
city is well laid out and paved, and has many fine build- 
ings and public gardens. It possesses a national theatre, 
numerous charitable institutions, a museum, public library, 
and a number of learned societies. 

S£Ln Jusin, the full name of which is San Juan 
Bautista de Puerto Rico, a city on the northern coast of 
Porto Rico, on a small and narrow island which is united 
to the mainland by the bridge of San Antonio. It is the 
political capital of Porto Rico, and is known throughout 
the country as “ El Capital.” The city was founded about 
1577 by Governor Juan Ponce de Leon. It is chiefly 
noteworthy for its fortifications and public buildings. A 
strong mediaeval wall faces the laud, and steep fortified 
cliffs overlook the sea. The fine strongholds include the 
Morro at the entrance of the harbour, Forts Santa Elena 
and San German, and the citadel of San Cristobal, which 
overshadows the city and commands the sea front. There 
are many large and handsome public edifices, including 
all the island administration buildings, the captain- 
general’s palace, the casa de ayuntamiento municipal 
(city hall), the barracks of Ballaja, the artillery barracks, 
and the casa blanca, which is said to have been built by 
Ponce de Leon. As building space is scarce, the houses 
are all two or three storeys high. The streets and pubUc 
plazas are neatly paved. The harbour is capacious and 
landlocked, except on the north. A highway running 
across the island from north to south connects San Juan 
with Ponce. The city is purely a political and social 
capital, and not a distributing or commercial centre, except 
for a small surrounding local area. Population (1899), 
32,048. 

San Lucar de Barrameda, a town of the 
province of Cadiz, Spain, near the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir, on the railway from Bonanza to J erez. The town 
has an active trade in wines and agricultural products. 
Population (1887), 22,667 ; (1897), 23,377. The town is 
divided into two parts, Alta and Baja, the former being 
the older and crowned with the ruins of a strong castle. 
Besides the old parish church, there are the palace of 
the dukes of Medina Sidonia and several convents, and in 
both church and palace there are interesting pictures and 
works of art. There are good schools, chiefly directed by 
religious Orders. In 1898, 232 English steamers, of 
194,864 tons, entered Bonanza, the port of San Lucar. 
The chief imports were coal from England, sulphur and 
dry vegetables' from France ; the exports, salt, oats, wine, 
and fruit. 

Sa.n LuiSf a city in Brazil, and capital of the state 
of Maranhao. It is well built, and has fine public build- 
iugs and gardens, an episcopal palace, and thirteen churches. 
Population, 38,000. 

Sa>n LuiSp interior town of Santiago province, Cuba, 
about 25 miles from Santiago. It is the terminus 
of the railway leading from that city across the Sierra 
Maestro to the thickly populated district of Cauto valley. 
The population in 1899 was 5059. 

Sa.n Luis Potosii a state of Mexico, boxmded 
on the N. by the state of Coahuila ; on the S. by those 
of Hidalgo, Queretaro, and Guanajuato; on the E. by 
Yera Cruz, Tamaulipas, and Nuevo Leon ; on the W. by 
Zacatecas. Area, 25,323 square nules. Population (1879), 
516,486; (1895), 568,449. The state is noted for the 
salubrity of its climate, being high and dry on the table- 
lands, and is rich in agriculture and mineral resources. 
The Mexican National Railway traverses the state from 
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north to south, and the Mexican Central Railway from 
east to west. The internal commerce is very extensive. 
It is one of the most progressive states of the Mexican 
Republic, and agriculture and mining are in a flourishing 
condition. Stock-raising is also extensively carried on. 
The principal agricultural products are cereals, sugar-cane, 
coffee, oranges, and tropical fruits. The value of the agri- 
cultural produce of this state in 1897 was $3,834,541. 
Some of the richest silver mines in the republic are found 
in the mining district of Catorce. The value of the mineral 
products in 1897 was $3,105,941. The state is divided 
into thirteen districts or partidos. San Luis Potosi, the 
capital, population in 1895, 69,050, is one of the most im- 
portant cities of the republic. It is at an altitude of 1810 
metres above sesrlevel, and is noted for its fine pubHc 
buildings and churches. It is also one of the smelting 
centres, large quantities of argentiferous lead and gold-bear- 
ing ores being sent there for reduction. The chief towns 
in the state are Matehuala (13,101), Catorce (9547), Rio 
Verde (6628), Santa Maria del Rio (6589), Oedral (6333), 
Venado (5750), Soledad Diez Gutierrez (5730). 

Ssin MarlnOy the smallest republic in the world — 
its boundary-line measures about 18 J miles. It lies about 
the three peaks, together known as Monte Titano, which 
terminate the Apennines towards Rimini. It is enclosed 
on all sides by Italian territory, but mainlains complete 
independence, and treats with Italy as one sovereign Power 
with another. During the twenty-five years 1874-99 
the population increased from 7816 to 11,000, or more 
than 40 per cent., and San Marino is now relatively the 
most thicMy populated country in Europe, having in 1899, 
on an average, 443 inhabitants to the square ihile. It is 
divided into eight parishes : Pieve (in which stands the 
CitU or town), SerravaUe, Montegiardino, Faetano, Fioren- 
tino, Chiesanuova, Domagnano, and Aquaviva. 

Though the government is now conducted by a council of sixty, 
it was originally purely democratic, public business being transacted 
by the ‘‘fathers of families” at a mass meeting known as the 
“Arengo.” This mass meeting is still held twice a year, when 
the retiring captains-regent (two in number) give place to those 
newly elected. The captains-regent have no executive power; 
they are merely the representatives of the council. The meetings 
of the latter are held whenever necessary. Its debates are carried 
on with closed doors in the main hall of the Government palace, 
which was restored in 1894, and is a fine specimen of mediaeval 
architecture. Justice is administered by a legal commissary who 
resides in the republic, and must be an Italian. Three years is 
the term of office, and it may be renewed. Like the captains- 
legent, the commissary is answerable to the great council. Two 
judges, one of appeal, reside in the kingdom of Italy, and send 
their judicial sentences to be read before the council. Oapital 
punishment was abolished within the republic in 1848, and in 
1865 a penal code was promulgated. The civil legislation is 
mainly contained in the ancient statutes, but there are a few 
additional laws ; a bill relating to mortgages (1854), a short 
modem code concerning bills of exchange, and some fiscal laws 
dealing with stamp duties, &c. Taxation is so slight as to be 
practically non-existent, the two most important taxes being those 
of 1 per cent, (about) on country property and f per cent, on town 
property. The revenue ranges from 350,000 lire to 450,000 lire 
(£14,000 to £18,000). There is no public debt, but for the last 
few years of the 19th century the Budgets showed a deficit. It 
has been proposed to levy fresh taxes, but the council has refused 
to vote them. San Marino jpossesses an army of 900 men and 60 
officers, but the military spmt is lacking among the people, and 
it is only on high days and holidays that the &oops, with their 
excellent military band, are called on for service. Attendant on 
the council is the Guardia Kobile, with picturesque uniform. The 
carabineers must be foreigners. Trade is carried on by means of 
large fairs, there being no railway nearer than Bimini. Among 
the export are oxen, com, wine, and building-stone, while the 
imports include aU the manufactured goods used by the inhabitants. 
Building-stone, which is the almost only source of mineral wealth 
possessed by San Marino, is extracted around the Cittd, or town, 
the central point about which is gathered the historical interest 
of the republic. Small deposits of chalk, sulphur, and iron are 
found in various places, and Valle Sanf Anastasio is known for its 


mineral waters. San Marino has a coinage of its own, but Italian 
money is used by preference. It has hitherto retained its own 
intricate system of weights and measures, and issues a complete 
set of stamps. Public charity is widely distributed, and there is 
an excellent hospital and refuge, the operating-room in w'hich has 
been lately furnished with modern appKances. Three doctors and 
a qualified surgeon, all foreigners, are maintained at the expense 
of the State. 

The Italo-Sanmarinese Treaty, renewed in 1896, is on the same 
basis as before the renewal. Thereby either State recognizes the 
validity of contracts by deed signed in the other, and promises 
to grant extradition for criminal (not political) offences, provided 
that the criminal be not a citizen of the State in which he shall 
have taken refuge, nor have been domiciled there for a space of 
ten years. In 1899 San Marino concluded a similar extradition 
treaty with England. The republic exercises its right of repre- 
sentation by consuls and charges d’affahes, having representatives 
in London, Paris, Vienna, Budapest, and several Italian cities 
(Rome, Naples, &c.). 

Authorities. — ^Tucker. The Eepuhlic of San Marino, Cam- 
bridge, 1880. — Malagola. II Cardinal Alberoiii e la Bepuhlica 
di San Marino. Bologna, 1886. — P. de Cazeneuve. San Marino, 
Paris, 1887. — Fattori 0. II palazzo ecc. ZanicheUi, 1894. — 
Astraudo Balme e Galati. Dizionario della Bepublica di San 
Marino. Paris, 1899. — Gwinnee. Die Republih San Marino, 
Augsburg, 1899. — Gianxini. La Costituzione di San Marino. ' 
Naples, 1899. La BepMiqtLe de San Marino. Paris, 1899. “The 
Legal Aspect of San Marino,” Law Magazine and Review, 
November, 1899. Procedura civile della Rep. di S. Marino, 
Firenze, 1901. (t. c. G.) 

San Migfueli a city of Central America, in the 
republic of Salvador, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the right bank of the Rio Grande and 107 miles east 
of the capital, at an altitude of 360 feet above sea-level. 
It is the 3rd city in importance as to population, having 
about 25,000 inhabitants, and is a handsome town, with 
fine buildings and streets, and transacts considerable 
foreign trade. It is not deemed healthy, being exposed 
to malarial exhalations arising from the swamps to the 
south-east. 

San Miguel de MayumOi a town in the 
northern part of the province of Bulacan, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands. It has a cool and very healthy climate, com- 
mands a beautiful view of the surrounding country, and 
was one of the finest provincial towns in the Philippines 
until its principal buildings were destroyed in a fire 
started by a band of thieves in 1901. Near the town 
are quarries of limestone, and the agricultural lands in 
its vicinity produce rice, sugar-cane, Indian com, and 
cotton in abundance. Cotton fabrics are woven in con- 
siderable quantity by the women; and there are a few 
good cabinet workers, who utilize the beautiful hard woods 
of the neighbouring forests in their work. The principal 
language is Tagalog. Population, 20,000. 

Sa.n MinlSltOy a town and episcopal see of the 
province of Florence, Tuscany, Italy, 21 miles west by 
south of Florence by the railway to Pisa. Its cathedral 
dates from the 10th century. It manufactures glass, olive 
oil, leather, and hats. It is notable as the cradle of the 
Bonaparte family. Population (1881), 7271 ; (1899), 
about 8000. 

SSLfl Pa.blO| a town in the southern part of the 
province of Laguna, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Its people 
engage in agriculture — ^rice, ahacA, and copra being the 
principal crops raised. The language is Tagalog. Popu- 
lation, 19,000. 

San RemOf a famous seaside resort of the province 
of Porto Maurizio, Liguria, Italy, on the coast of the west 
Rivieraj 84 miles by rail south-west of Genoa and 32 east- 
north-east of Nice. It has come into increased repute 
since the stay there in 1887-88 of the German Emperor 
Frederick III. In 1898-99 the visitors numbered 21,850. 
A new casino was opened in 1888. There is a meteoro- 
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logical observatory. Flowers, especially roses and carna- 
tions, are extensivelj' grown for export. Olives, lemons, 
and palms are also reared. The port is shallow, despite 
dredging in 1896-97, and exposed to east winds. Popula- 
tion ^1881), 14,002; (official estimate, 1897), 19,636. 

Ssin RoCfUCj a town of the province of Cadiz, 
Spain, near the northern shore of the bay of Algeciras, 
with a station on the railway to that place. The country 
around San Koque is hilly and watered by the river 
Guadarrunque and the Guadiaro to the north. The 
neighbourhood produces wheat, wine, fruit, olives, oranges, 
cork, and the local industries are alcohol, liqueurs, starch, 
dour, tanneries. The town looks clean and modem. Its 
streets are steep, and from the heights there is a splendid 
view of the bay and straits. The fortifications were razed 
after the War of Independence against Napoleon I. Popu- 
lation (1887), 8792; (1897), 7809. 

Sa.n Ssilvsidor, a city in Central America and 
the capital of the republic of Salvador, in the valley 
of Las Hamacas, on the river Acelhuate, in 13“ 45' N. 
and 80“ 8' W., at an altitude of 2115 feet above sea- 
leveL Population (1892), 30,000. It was founded by 
Jorge de Alvarado in 1528 at a spot a short distance 
from the present site, to which it was transferred in 1539. 
From 1834 to 1839 it was the capital of the republic. 
Then for a year the chief town was San Vicente. Since 
1840 it has remained the capital. Besides aU the offices of 
government, the city has a university, an academy of 
science and belles-lettres, a national library, an astronomical 
observatory, a museum, botanical garden, a national insti- 
tute, polytechnic school, the Bosses hospital, an asylum 
and poorhouse, orphanage, <fec. Considerable commerce 
and manufactures are carried on. The city has in the 
past often suffered from earthquakes ; but a style of budd- 
ing has been adopted with a view to preventing serious 
damage to the structures. The railway connecting the 
capiW with the port of Acajutala on the Pacific was 
opened to traffic on 19th March 1900. 

San Salvador Island. See Bahamas. 

San Sebastian^ capital of the province of 
Guipuzcoa, Spain, the summer residence of the court 
since 1886. The influx of visitors, attracted by the 
presence of the court, and by the prolonged local festivi- 
ties, the buU-fights, the handsome casino and gambling- 
rooms, increases the permanent population by about twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand. F^ed population, 21,355 
in 1877; 35,975 in 1897. Until very modem times, 
San Seb^tian was a walled and fortified town. On the 
hill still stand the castle of La Mota and the batteries 
and redoubts of both slopes of* Monte UrguH. The 
bull-ring, in Moorish style, will hold 10,000. The new 
« town of San Sebastian begins at the Alameda boulevard 
on the site of the old fortifications, and occupies the 
greater part of the peninsula that lies between the river 
Urumea and the Bay of La Concha. In the new town 
a fine church and markets have been built since 1895, 
and a Jesuit college and chapd. On the opposite side of 
Concha Bay, on the brow of a hill, stan^ the Queehs 
summer palace of Miramar in weU laid-out grounds. The 
palace is not remarkable for its architecture, beiag a 
chMet-like irregular building, which, however, cost more 
than £t85fi00. In few Spanish towns has more been 
done to improve pubUc education and with better results 
than in San Sebastian. The industries of the town have 
developed, and there are many breweries, saw and flour 
mills, manufactures of preserves, soap, candles, glass, 
paper, especially in the busy suburb that has sprung up 
on the right bank of the Urumea, connected with San 
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Sebastian by a fine stone bridge and a wooden bridge. 
The fisheries are important. 

Sa.nt£L Ana,j a city of Salvador and capital of the 
department of the same name, about 50 miles north-east 
of the city of San Salvador, and at an elevation of 2093 
feet above sea-leveL It is a finely built city, the largest 
in Salvador, its population being about 33,000. Santa 
Ana has a number of fine public buildings, the municipal 
palace, barracks, hospital, public market, being the most 
noteworthy. The city is weU supplied with water, and 
has wide and weU-paved streets. It was connected in 
1899 by a telegraph line with the capital, and the railway 
between the two cities was opened to traffic on 19th 
March 1900. An institute has also been founded. 

Sa.ntSi Ana, a city of California, U.S.A., capital 
of Orange coimty. It is in the southern part of the 
state, 33 miles south-east of Los Angeles, on the Southern 
California and the Southern Pacific railways, at an alti- 
tude of 135 feet. It is in the orange, lemon, and wine 
region of southern California, and its industries are con- 
nected with the handling and transportation of these 
products. Population (1890), 3628; (1900), 4933, of 
I whom 506 were foreign-born. 

Santa. Barbara, a city of California, U.S.A., 
capital of Santa Barbara county. It is on the coast, in 
the southern part of the state, at the southern foot of 
the Santa Inez Mountains, and is reached by a branch 
of the Southern Pacific Eaiboad. On account of its 
mild and equable climate, it has become a weU-known 
winter resort. The Spanish mission, founded in 1786, 
is near the city, and is stiU weU preserved. Population 
(1890), 5864; (1900), 6587, of whom 1143 were foreign- 
born and 269 coloured. 

Santa Catharlna, an Atlantic state of Brazil, 
between 26“ 30' and 29“ 18' S. and 48“ 18' and 54“ 
12' W. Area, 27,434 square miles. Population in 1890, 
283,770; in 1900, estimated at 320,000. It is bounded 
on the N. by Parand, on the W. by the Argentine republic, 
on the S. by Eio Grande do Sul, and on the E. by the 
Atlantic. Coal, iron, silver, gold, and petroleum are found 
in the state, but very little is extracted. The capital, 
Lesterro, officially called Florianopolis, has a population 
of about 25,000. Its trade is effected through the port of 
Sao Francisco. Amongst other towns are Lagea, Laguna, 
Sao Francisco, San Josd, and Tubarao. 

SsintSl Cl^VSif the capital of Santa Clara province, 
Cuba, an old town in the interior, founded in 1689. It 
is surrounded by fertile plains cultivated in cane, which are 
interspersed with many picturesque hills, and is the eastern 
terminus of the railway system from Havana. Population 
(1899), 13,763. 

SsintSl Cruz, a city of Califomia, U.S.A., capital 
of Santa Cruz county. It is on the north side of Monterey 
Bay, and on a branch of the Southern Pacific Eailroad, 
75 miles south of San Francisco. It is a popular seaside 
resort. The city has asphalt pavements, water-works, a 
sewerage system,* and several large hotels. , It is built on 
the site of the old Santa Cruz mission, founded in 1791. 
Population (1890), 5596; (1900), 5659, of whom 1123 
were foreign-born, and 189 were coloured. 

Sa.nta F6, a province in the centre of the Argentine 
republic, bound^ on the N. by the territory of Chaco, 
on the S. by Buenos Aires, on the E. by Entre 
Bios and Corrientes, and on the W. by Cordoba and 
Santiago del Estero. Official area at the census of 1895, 
50,916 sqTiare miles. Population (1869), 89,117 ; (1895), 
397,188, or an increase of 3457 per thousand. The 
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province is divided into 18 departments. In 1895 tliere 
were 19,809 farms, 3,688,118 acres planted in cereals, 
2,315,007 head of cattle, 422,101 horses, 1,988,777 sheep. 
Santa Fe, the capital, stands near the junction of the Salada 
with the Parana, 299 imles north-west of Buenos Aires by 
rail. The town has quite a modern appearance, and the 
population (24,755) has more than doubled. There is a 
normal school for teachers. Three tramways run through 
the city. The building of small trading vessels is one of 
the chief industries. 

Santa. F6, a city of New Mexico, U.S.A., capital 
of Santa F4 county and of the Territory. It is situated 
in 35“ 42' N. and 105“ 57' W., on a plain at the west base 
of the Sangre de Cristo range, north of the centre of the 
Territory, at an altitude of 6954 feet. The site is nearly 
level, with a gentle slope to the west, but the town is very 
irregular in plan, having been laid out centuries ago by the 
Spaniards, and having undergone little change since it 
came witMn the United States. It is the meeting-point 
of a branch of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe and of 
the Denver and Rio Grande railways, but being off the 
direct line of travel and traffic, it has made no progress. 
Population (1890), 6185 ; (1900), 5603, of whom 256 were 
foreign-born. 

Santa. Marla^ a town of the province of Caserta, 
Campania, Italy, 4 miles west of Caserta, occup 3 ring the 
site of the ancient Capua. It has a cathedral (restored) 
and a technical school. Glass, bricks, ropes, and leather 
are manufactured. Population (1881), 17,896 j (1900), 
about 20,000. 

Santa Maura. See Greece (Ionian Islands). 

Santanderf a province on the north coast of 
Spam. Area, 2113 square miles. Population in 1887, 
244,274, and 263,673 in 1897. The average of births 
is 3 ’63 per cent, that of deaths 3*02, and the proportion 
of illegitimate births 4*60 per cent The province is 
traversed by several railways, and possesses besides many 
good state, provincial, and municipal roads, and several 
narrow-gauge mining railways. The industries, up to the 
eve of the loss of the islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
in the Spanish - American war in 1898, had steadily 
increased, except the glass and crystal factories, which 
decayed rapidly from 1886. Beer is brewed in large 
quantity. Salt and tinned fish are extensively prepared 
for export. The export and coasting trade is chiefly 
carried on through the ports of Santander, Suances, 
Santona, and Castro Urdiales. A hardy race of seamen 
mans the fishing fleet at these four ports and many 
small places along the coast, and there are numerous 
industries connected with the fisheries. The people have 
shown considerable energy in agriculture, sylviculture, and 
mining, but . have been greatly assisted by foreign capital 
and enterprise. 

In 1897 wheat was grown on 11,272 acres, rye, barley, oats, 
maize, on 42,967, pod fruit on 4500, vine on 3000. Live stock 
is both abundant and valuable, especially in the highlands of 
Santander. In 1897 there were 516, 089 head registered, including 
5377 horses, 1092 mules, 2228 asses, 193,392 cattle, 178,549 sheep, 
65,937 goats, 69,514 pigs. The mining interests are important, 
and were much developed in the last decade of the 19th century. 
Thirty-five zinc, 1 graphite, 31 iron, 1 lignite, and 1 salt mines 
are worked. These mines give employment to 4773 hands, and 
the output in 1898 w'as 34,416 tons of zinc, 756,165 tons of iron- 
ore, 352 tons qf lignite, 356 tons of lead (from the zinc mines), and 
130 tons of salt. The production of calamine was 33,484 tons, 

' valued at £46,034, chiefly at Reocln ; and the Castro Urdiales mines 
alone produced 188,840 tons of iron-ore. 

SantSinderi capital of the above province and 
one of the most important ports of the peninsula. It 
is the terminus of the railway from Madrid and Palencia, 
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and of the Bilbao-Santander coast line and several pro- 
vincial and mining lines. Population, 42,725 in 1887 ; 
50,640 in 1897. The industries, the trade and fisheries 
of Santander are prosperous and important. The primary 
schools, schools for training teachers, the institute, the 
nautical school, are numerously attended. There is a 
tobacco factory, where 1800 women are employed. Among 
the modern improvements of the town are its town-hall, 
theatre, markets, barracks, bull-ring, clubs, civil and mili- 
tary governors’ residences, custom house, hospitals. Many 
of the houses on the bay front and public buildings have 
been restored since the catastrophe of 3rd November 1893, 
when the steamer Cabo Machickaeo^ laden with 1700 cases 
of dynamite, blew up near the quay. The port of San- 
tander is very important. The dredging of the harbour 
is satisfactory, and the water in the channel right up to 
the quays is deep enough to allow heavy-draught vessels 
to come alongside at almost any state of the tide. In 
1898, 222 British vessels entered with cargoes valued 
at £264,425, and 222 cleared with cargoes valued at 
£173,682. The vessels of other countries that entered 
were : 80 French, 39 Swedish and Norwegian, 3 Dutch, 
and 1176 Spanish, the majority of the last being coasters. 
The iron-ore trade is steadily increasing, the exports 
having been 332,974 tons in 1897 and 406,996 tons 
in 1898, of which 265,549 tons went to the United 
Kingdom. 

Ssmtarenrig a city of Portugal, capital of the 
district Santarem, crowning a height above the right bank 
of the Tagus, 44 miles north-east of Lisbon. Between 
the foot of the hill and the river is the suburban port of 
Ribeira de Santarem, where the Tagus is crossed by a fine 
bridge. The town is stiH surrounded by walls, pierced by 
eight gates. Population (1900), 8704. 

The district of Santarem has an area of 2649 square 
miles. Population (1890), 254,844; (1900), 283,676, or 
107 to the square mile. It consists in great part of the 
fertile valley of the Tagus. 

Santa Rosa, a city of California, U.S.A., capital 
of Sonoma county. It is 51 miles north of San Francisco, 
on the California North-Western and the Southern Pacific 
railways, among the Coast ranges, at an altitude of 181 
feet. The city is regularly laid out on a level site, and 
has broad well-shaded streets, and an excellent water- 
supply. Situated in a region admirably adapted for fruit 
and grain, its industries in great measure consist in the 
bfl.nH1iTigr of these products. It has flour-mills and fruit 
canning and drying works. It is the site of Pacific 
Methodist College, opened in 1861. This had in 1899 a 
faculty of 7 teachers and was attended by 42 students. 
Population (1890), 5220 ; (1900), 6673, of whom 1029 
were foreign-born and 140 were coloured. 

SantiaSTO, capital of Chile, and also of the province 
and department of the same name, in 33“ *26' 26" S. 
and 70“ 38' 15" W. ; mean altitude above sea -level, 
1600 feet. Population (1895), 256,413 ; (1900), 269,886. 
The mean summer temperature is 67“ F., the mean winter 
temperature 47“, that for the whole year 57 “. The 
■mfl.’g-inmTn recorded yearly rainfall is ^ven as 25 J inches, 
the minimum 4 inches. The city is divided into 10 
circumscriptions, and 3 municipalities, which form the 
mv/tiicipilid(id. Besides the Government buildings, the 
city has 17 charitable institutions, in which are in- 
cluded a lying -in hospital, an orphan asylum, lunatic 
asylum, poorhouse, &c. Among its educational e^ablish- 
ments mention should he made of the university, the 
medical school, the national institute, the military school, 
the agricultur^ school, conservatory of music, schools . of 
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painting and sculpture, of mining, normal sckools for 
both sexes, deaf and dumb schools, and professional 
schools for girls. It has also an astronomical obserTatory, 
and a museum of natural history, a zoological garden, 
and a national library. Eight large daily papers are 
published, which haye a circulation of over 50,000 copies, 
and about 26 literary, artistic, economic, scientific, and 
other periodicals. There are some 10 literary, scientific, 
and other societies in the city, and 9 clubs. Since 1892 
Santiago has a superior council of public hygiene, and 
an institute of hygiene, with bacteriological laboratory, a 
museum, lire. 

Sa.ntia.g;o, or Santiago db CoiCPOSTELA, a town 
of Spain, province of Corunna, on the Sar, with a station 
on the Carril Railway. Population, 16,223 in 1887, and 
in 1897, 24,335. In the neighbourhood are pastures 
and fertile valleys that produce much corn, hemp, maize, 
and fruit. The local industries are distilleries, breweries, 
soap, chocolate, matches, crystal, linen, and paper. 
Santiago is stiU the seat of a university. There are also a 
veterinary school, an institute founded in 1501, a high 
normal school, excellent primary schools for both sexes, 
and a seminary. The library of the university contains 
60,000 volumes and several hundred MSS., many valu- 
able and one dating from 788 a.i>. The town has several 
hospitals and refuges, which are open to the pilgrims, still 
numerous, who flock to the shrine of the patron saint 
of Spain. 

Ssmti&gfO de Cuba, the capital of the province 
of Santiago, Cuba, situated at the north-eastern end of 
a capacious harbour indenting the straight south coast of 
the eastern end of Cuba. It is second only to Havana in 
population, and equals it in strategic and political import- 
ance. It was founded in 1514 by Lieutenant-Governor 
Diego Valasquez, and it was made the capital of Cuba in 
the place of Baracoa a few years later. It continued to be 
the capital during the first century of Spanish occupa- 
lion, and from it were fitted out most of the expeditions, 
including that of Cortez, which explored Spanish North 
America. The city is very antique and dilapidated in 
appearance, and is surrounded by a barren, mountainous 
country. Extensive iron and manganese mines in the 
vicinity give material support to the population. Much 
trade from the interior flows into the city through a gap 
in the mountains to the northward, through which extends 
a short railway. Extensive commerce is maintained with 
the remainder of Cuba by coasting vessels, and there are 
steamer connexions with New York and Europe. The 
harbour is completely landlocked and easily defensible, 
entrance being gain^ through a passage hardly wide 
enough for vessels to pass, which opens out into a bay 
sufficient in area to float the navies of tb© world. It 
is noted for many historical events connected with the 
early settlement of Cuba, and the various insurrections. 
On 3rd July 1898, during the Spanish-American war, the 
Spanish fleet issued from this harbour and, in the attempt 
to escapes, was destroyed by the blockading American 
squadron. The surrender of the town to the American 
army took place a fortnight later. Population (1899), 
43,090. 

SantlasTO de Las Vegras, an interior town 
of Havana province, Cuba. Population (1899), 7161. 

Santipur, a town of British India, in the Nadia 
district of Bengal, situated on the left bank of the 
Hooghly, with a railway station, 55 miles north of Calcutta. 
It is a site of an old commercial factory, and still a centre 
of the weaving trade. There is a municipal high school 
Population (1881), 29,687; (1891), 30,437. 


6 N E-E T-L O I R E 

Santley, Charles, (1834 ), Engiist vocal- 

ist, son of an organist at Liverpool, was born 28th February 
1834. He was given a thorough musical education, and 
having determined to adopt the career of a singer he went 
in 1855 to Milan and studied under Gaetano Nava. He 
had a fine baritone voice, and while in Italy he began 
singing small parts in opera. In 1857 he returned to 
London, and on 16th November made his first appearance 
in the part of Adam in The Creation at St Martin’s Hall. 
In 1858, after appearing in January in The Creation^ he 
sang the title-part in Elijah in March, both at Exeter 
HaU ; and his future was now assured. In 1859 he sang at 
Covent Garden as Hoel in the opera Binorah^ and in 1862 
he successfully appeared in Italian opera in II Trovatore. 
He was then engaged by Mapleson for Her Majesty’s, and 
his regular connexion with the English operatic stage only 
ceased in 1870, when he sang as Vanderdecken in The 
Flying Dutchmem, His last appearance in opera was in 
the same part, with the Carl Rosa Company at the 
Lyceum Theatre in 1876. Meanwhile, in 1861 he sang 
Elijah at the Birmingham Festival, and in 1862 was 
engaged for the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 
From that time he was recognized as the first of English 
baritones, the wonderful conviction which he threw into 
his singing and his dramatic fire and religious fervour 
being specially noteworthy. At the musical festivals and 
on the concert stage his success was immense. In 
such songs as “To Anthea,” “Simon the CeUarer,” or 
“Maid of Athens,’^ he was unapproachable, and bis 
oratorio singing carried on the finest traditions of his 
art. In 1858 Santley married Gertrude Kemble, and 
their daughter, Edith Santley, had a great success as a 
concert singer. 

Sa.nto$| a city and port of southern Brazil, in the 
state of S§.o Paulo, 34 miles from the capital of Sao Paulo 
by rail Population (1900), 41,000. It is the principal 
port of shipment of Brazilian coffee, the total export for 
1899 being 364,928,493 kilogrammes, valued at about 
£8,275,000. In 1900, 5,849,114 bags of 60 kilogrammes 
each (valued at about £9,000,000) were exported ; and in 
1896, 4,157,971 bags. In 1900, 699 ships, of 869,718 
tons, entered and about the same number cleared at the 
port of Santos. 

Santo Domingro. See Hayti. 

Sa6nO| Hauto-^ a department of eastern France, 
resting on the southern end of the Vosges, 

Area, 2075 square miles. The population, 280,856 in 1891, bad 
decreased to 265,179 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 6773, of 
which 494 were illegitimate ; deaths, 5809 ; marriages, 2038. 
There were in 1896 1061 schools, with 44,000 pupils, 1 per cent, of 
the population being illiterate. The land under cultivation in 1896 
was 1,210,300 acres ; 577,980 acres being plough-laud and 19,760 
acres vineyards. The department in 1 899 grow wheat to the value 
of £692,000 ; rye, £80,000; oats, £440,000; potatoes, £380,000. 
The vintage of 1899 was valued at £108,000. The live stock 
(1899) included 22,730 horses, 165,800 cattle, 71,640 sheep, and 
65,480 pigs. Mining in 1898 produced 217,000 metric tons of coal, 
9000 tons of lignite, 1760 tons of iron, and 6872 tons of rock-salt. 
The industry in metals yielded 1209 tons of cast-iron, 188 tons of 
iron, and 1280 tons of steel. There are also extensive industries 
in textiles, glass, and distillation. * Yesoul, the capital, had in 
1901, 9704 i&abitants. 

8a6ne-et-Lolre| a department iu east central 
France, traversed by the mountains of Morvan and Oharo- 
lais, and watered by the Sa6ne and the Loire. 

Area, 3331 square miles. The population, 619,523 in 1891, 
numbered 616,389 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 14,Q99, of 
which 655 were illegitimate ; deaths, 12,072 ; marriages, 5005. The 
schools, primary grade, numbered (1896) 1339, with 104,000 pupils, 
2 per cent, of the population being illiterate. Out of 1,962,415 acres 
of land cultivated in 1896, 1,034,930 acres were arable, and 61,750 
were in vines, a wide area of the department being in pasture. A 
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wheat-growing country, Sa6ne-et-Loire produced in 1899 wheat 
valued at £1,470,000; rye, £96,000; oats, £205,000; maize, 
£232,000 ; mangold -wurzel, £108,000 ; potatoes, in which this 
department ranks prominently, £846,000. Its vintage in 1899 was 
valued at £883,000 ; its crop of colza, £32,000 ; its rape, £8800 ; 
beetroot, £11,200. While its agricultural value is very consider- 
able, the department is not less noted for its live stock, which in 
1899 included 25,830 horses, 352,930 cattle, 126,770 sheep, 223,710 
pigs, and 33,190 §oats. The mineral basin of the Sa6ne and Loire 
(Autun, Greuzot) is one of the most important in France, and pro- 
duced in 1898 2,096,000 metric tons of coal, 125,000 tons of ix-on, 
9000 tons of manganese and other metals, and 142,000 tons of 
various substances. Greuzot is the chief centre in France of the 
metallurgical industry, and turned out in 1898 105,000 metric 
tons of cast-iron, 47,000 tons of iron, and 112,300 tons of steel, of 
the value of £2,500,000, the workmen employed numbering over 
11,000. There are important glass manufactures in the arrondisse- 
ment of Autun. Distillation produced 44,000 gallons of alcohol. 
Macon, the capital, had in 1901, 18,928 inhabitants ; Ch6.1oD-sur- 
Sa6ne, 29,058 ; and Greuzot, 30,175. 

SSo Paulo, an Atlantic state of Brazil, between 
19“ 54' and 25“ 15' S. and 44“ 6' and 53“ 28' W. ; 
coast line 373 miles. It is bounded on the N". by Minas 
Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso ; on the W. and N. by 
Goyaz ; on the S. by Parand ; and on the E. by Eio de 
Janeiro and the Atlantic. Area, 112,330 square miles. 
Population (1890), 1,384,753. There is a large and constant 
immigration from Europe, and it is estimated that in 1898 
there were about 500,000 Italians in the state. The 
capital, Sao Paulo, has a population of about 270,000; 
other towns, Santos (41,000), Sorocabo (14,000), 
Parahybuna (11,000), Piracicaba (11,000), Itii (11,000), 
Iguape (10,000), Botucato (7000), Caconde, Braganza 
and Cacapava, Franca and Sao Sebastiao, each with about 
5000. There are over 100 towns in the state. In 1900 
there were in operation over 2000 miles of railway. It 
is the greatest coffee-producing region in the world, and 
manufactures cottons and flour. 

S§Lo Thom4| or St Thoivlas, an island in the 
Gulf of Guinea, lying immediately north of the equator 
and belonging to Portugal. Along with the neighbouring 
island of Principe (Prince’s Island), it forms the province 
of St Thomas (in Portuguese Sdio Thom4), During the 
dry season (June to September) the temperature ranges in 
the lower parts between 66*2“ and 80-6“ F., and in the 
higher parts between 57*2“ and 68“ ; in the rainy season 
it ranges between 69'8“ and 89*6“ in the lower parts, and 
between 64*4“ and 80*6“ in the higher parts. On Coffee 
Mount (2265 feet) the mean of ten years was 68*9“, 
the maximum 90*5“, and the minimum 47*3“. Area, 318 
square miles. Population (1895), 22,000. The natural 
products of the * island embrace oranges, lemons, £gs, 
mangoes, and in the lower-lying districts the vine, pine- 
apple, guava, and banana; and the principal cultivated 
products are cocoa, coffee, and cinchona. Yanilla, india- 
rubber, balsam, cinnamon, camphor, cocoa, and kola-nut 
are also produced. The total trade of the province in- 
creased in value from ^318,000 in 1888 to £933,900 in 
1898 ; £564,250 being for exports, namely, £234,000 for 
cocoa, £131,350 for coffee. In 1900 the imports from- 
Portugal were valued at £692,000, and the exports to the 
same country at £186,310. But the export of cocoa alone 
to all countries amounted to £587,100 in 1900, and 2405 
tons of coffee in all were sent out of the island. The 
imports coming next in value are cocoa-nut, cinchona, 
arrowroot, palm oil, bamboo, balsam, kola-nuts, manioc 
ffour,^ fruit, timber, pepper, and oil-seeds. Cocoa is the 
principal product of Principe. The total trade in 1899 
was valued at £1,188,888. 

Sapporo. — ^The official capital of the island of 
Yezo, Japan, situated in 43“ 04' N. and 141“ 21' E. 
It has a population of 37,482. It was chosen in 1870, 
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and owed its prosperity at the outset chiefly to the public 
institutions established there by the J apanese Government 
in connexion with the colonization bureau, which had for 
its object the development of Yezo’s resources. It is now 
a garrison town, being the headquarters of the 7th 
division. It has an agricultural college, a museum, saw- 
mills, flour-mills, a brewery, and hemp and flax factories. 

Saracco, Giuseppe (1821 ), Italian 

politician and financier, and knight of the A^unziata, 
was born at Bistagno on 9th October 1821, and, after 
qualifying as an advocate, entered the subalpine Parlia- 
ment in 1849. A supporter of Cavour until the latter’s 
death, he afterwards joined the party of Battazzi, and 
became secretary-general of public works in the Battazzi 
Cabinet of 1862. In 1864 he was appointed, by Sella, 
secretary -general of finance, and after being created 
senator ia 1865, acquired considerable fame as a financial 
authority. In 1879 he succeeded in postponing the total 
abolition of the grist tax, and was throughout a fierce 
opponent of Magliani’s loose financial administration. 
Selected hy Depretis as minister of public works in 
1887, and again by Crispi for the same office in 1893, he 
contrived, by careful management, to mitigate the -worst 
consequences of Depretis’s corruptly extravagant policy, 
and introduced a sounder system of government partici- 
pation in pubhc works. In November 1898 he was elected 
president of the senate, and in June 1900 succeeded in 
forming a “Cabinet of pacification” after the Obstruc- 
tionist crisis which had caused the downfall of General 
Pelloux His term of office was clouded by the assassina- 
tion of Kin g Humbert (29th July 1900), and his adminis- 
tration was brought to an end in February 1901 by a 
vote of the Chamber condemnatory of his ambiguous 
attitude towards a great dock strike at Genoa. After 
his fall he resumed his functions as president of the 
senate. He received the supreme honour of the knight- 
hood of the Annunziata from King Humbert in 1898. 

8&rSill| a district of British India, in the Patna 
division of Bengal Area, 2653 square miles. Population 
(1881), 2,297,666; (1891), 2,467,477. The average 
density, 930 per square mile, is the highest rate for all 
India. Classified by religion, in 1891 Hindus numbered 
2,174,734; Mahommedans, 290,980; Christians, 278, of 
whom 178 were Europeans; “others,” 1485. In 1901 
the population was 2,361,079, showing a decrease of 
4 per cent., compared -with an increase of 7 per cent, in 
the previous decade. The laud revenue and rates in 
1897-98 were Bs. 15,89,076 ; number of police, 565; boys 
at school (1896-97), 21,800, being 12*8 per cent, of the 
male population of school-going age, compared -with 
28 per cent, for the province generally ; registered death- 
rate (1897), 31*55 per thousand. The principal industry 
is indigo. There are altogether 42 factories and out- 
works, with an English capital of £150,000, employing 
21,000 persons, and producing 4000 maunds, valued at 
Bs.7,00,000. Opium also is largely cultivated. Sdran 
is exposed to the two calamities of drought and flood. 
It suffered from the famine of 1874, and again in 1896-99. 
An irrigation scheme from the river Gandak, started in 
1878, proved a failure, after a capital expenditure of 
Bs.7,00,000. The Bengal North-Western Bailway runs 
through the south of the district. The administrative 
headquarters are at Chapra. 

Ssirsinski a district town of Bussia, in the govern- 
ment and 88 miles north of the town of Penza, on the 
railway from Moscow to Kazafl. Its chief factories are 
steam flour-mills, oil-mills, tobacco and rope-works, and 
tanneries. A brisk trade is carried on in com and hemp, 
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tallow, spirits, leather, and hemp-seed oil. The town was j 
foinided early in the 17th century, when it was a small 
fort erected against the invasions of the Bashkirs. In lt:)9 i 
it had a populaTion of 1 3, 7 43. 

Sa.rapul, a district totsTi of Ilussia, in the govern- 
ment and miles south-east of the town of Vyatka, on the 
right hank of the river Kama. This town, the ijopulation 
of which nunihored 21,395 in 1897, is an important 
centre for the manufacture of boots, shoes, and gloves i no 
less than 450,000 pairs of boots are made per annum and 
mostly exported to Siberia, the Caucasus, and Turkestan. 

It has also many tanneries, flax mills, distilleries, iron- 
■works, and rope -works, and is at the same time an 
important port; more than 1000 boats clear every year, 
and the movement of the port is 57,500 tons imported, 
and 32,500 tons, chiefly com and timber, exported. 
There are gymnasia for boys and girls, a lace-making 
school, a municipal library, and a hospital maintained by 
the local government. 

Ssiratof^ a government of south-east Russia, on 
the right bank of the Lower Volga, with an area of 32,624 
square miles, and a domiciled population which numbered 
2,113,077 in 1882 and 2,419,884 in 1897. The density 
in the different districts in 1897 varied from 55 to 107 
inhabitants per square mile, and the urban population 
amounted to 319,918; the female population numbered 
1,230,957. There are a few Germans, but nearly all the 
inhabitants are Russians; 83 per cent, belong to the 
Orthodox Church, 5 per cent, are Nonconformists, 6 per 
cent. Lutherans, and 2 per cent. Catholics. The govern- 
ment is divided into ten districts, the chief towns of which 
are Saratoff (see below), Atkarsk (9750), Balashoff (12,166), 
Kamyshin (15,934), Khvalynsk (16,455), Kuznetsk 
(20,565), Petrovsk (13,212), Serdobsk (12,721), Tsaritsyn 
(56,967), and Volsk (27,039). Education makes some 
progress ; the number of young men taken into the military 
service in 1897 who could read was 40 per cent, of the 
total number taken, as against 21 per cent, in 1874. The 
proportion of women, however, who know how to read and 
write continues to remain very small. In 1898 primary 
schools were attended by 56,180 boys and 22,870 girls. 
Of the total area (19,956,000 acres), 52 per cent, belonged 
to the peasants in 1896, 38 per cent, to private landowners, 

5 per cent, to the Crown, and 5 per cent, to the Imperial 
family and the municipal authorities. These flgures, how- 
ever, are rapidly altering, as the peasants constantly buy 
considerable quantities of land. No less than 58 per cent, 
of the total area, that is, 11,510,000 acres, is imder flelds, 
19 per cent, under meadows and pasture, and 13 per cent. 
{490,000 acres) under woods, while 10 per cent, is un- 
available for culture. Green crops are now being culti- 
vated more widely, both on the private estates and among 
the peasants. Agriculture suffers, however, very much 
from droughts, and the attacks of marmots, mice,' and 
insects, and consequently the yield varies from 3,200,000 
cwt. to 11,550,000 cwt in different years. The average 
yield in 1895-99 was 6,524,000 cwt. of wheat, 14,797,000 
cwt. of rye, 5,181,000 cwt, of oats, 357,000 cwt. 
of barley — for all cereal crops, 30,065,000 cwt.; also 
4,198,000 cwt. of potatoes. The field culture of melons 
and sunflowers is very widely spread, as also is gardening. 
Cattle-breeding is on the decline; in 1897 iSere were 
535,660 horses, 792,710 homed cattle, 1,199,430 sheep, 
and 116,750 swine. On the other hand, the export trade 
in poultry, especially geese, has developed greatly. In 
1897 the factories employed 25,165 worWs, their aggre- 
gate returns being about 34,400,000 roubles. They mainly 
comprise steam flour-mills, oil- works, distilleries, timber 
mills, tanneries, and fur-dressing works. Weaving, the 
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I fabrication of agricultui*al machinery and potterj^, hoot- 
making, and a great variety of other trades are widely 
spread in the villages as domestic industries. The fairs of 
the province have lost much of their importance ; that at 
Bekovo, however, in the district of Serdobsk, has held 
its own, especially as regards trade in cattle and animal, 
products. The province is well provided with railways 
(862 miles iu 1900). 

Sa.ra.toff'y the capital of the above government, 
on the right bank of the Volga, 532 miles by rail south- 
east of Moscow, and on the railway from Ryazan to the 
Urals. Its population increased from 86,000 in 1870 to 
137,109 in 1897. The city is one of the best built in 
the provinces. Its factories occupy 3800 workers, and 
show an aggregate yearly return of 8,400,000 roubles. 
They chiefly comprise flour-mills, iron-works, oil-works, 
works for the manufacture of railway plant, and tobacco 
factories. Saratoff is a very important centre for the 
trade of eastern Russia. Its port shows an annual move- 
ment of 3400 vessels entered and cleared; 125,000 tons 
of (mainly) com and flour are sent up the Volga every 
year, and 557,000 tons, chiefly of naphtha, by rail. In 
1896 there were 96 primary schools, with 10,570 pupils, 
several technical schools, and Radischeff’s museum, which 
is one of the richest in pictures, sculptures, and archaeo- 
logical collections in the provinces. The theatre is also 
one of the best in provincial Russia. Saratoff is the 
seat of several scientific societies, and publishes five news- 
papers. (p. A. K.) 

SaratOfira' Springrs, a village of Saratoga 
county, New York, U.S.A. It is situated in 43“ 05' N. 
and 73“ 47' W., in the southern foothills of the Adi- 
rondack mountains, in the eastern part of the state, at 
an altitude of 323 feet. The village has a fine water- 
supply from mountain springs. It is reached by three 
railways, the Delaware and Hudson, the Adirondack, and 
the Fitchburg. Saratoga is one of the best-known and 
most fashionable of American summer resorts. There 
are about forty springs, which differ widely in the con- 
stituents of their waters. The city contains many large 
hotels, boarding-houses, and hundreds of costly and beauti- 
ful villas. It has been a popular place for holding political 
conventions, and contains a Convention Hall, seating 5000 
people. Saratoga Lake, 4 miles east of the city, is a 
favourite place for rowing races. Saratoga is known 
as the scene of the surrender of Burgoyne's army to the 
Americans under General Gates, which took place about 
12 miles south-east of the village, on 17th October 1777, 
after a month’s fighting in the neighbourhood- Population 
of the village (1890), 11,975; (1900), 12,409, of whom 
1684 were foreign-bom and 619 negroes. 

SsirSiVla, a town on the north-west coast of the 
island of Negros, Philippine Islands. It is situated in a 
rich sugar-producing region, and sugar culture is its only 
important industry. The language is Panay-Visayan. 
Population, 15,000. 

Sa.ra.wa.k 9 ^ situated in the north-west of 

Borneo, with an area of 50,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about 500,000. The coast line extends from 
Tanjong Datu, a prominent cape in 2 “ 3' N., northwards to 
the mouth of riie river Trusan, in 4" 58' N. and 115“ 13' W., 
but a tract — 80 miles in length — of Brunei territory 
still remains between the mouth of the river Baram and the 
river Limbang, the whole distance being about 440 miles 
in a straight line (but following' the sinuosities, about 560 
miles). In the year 1842 the government of the district 
froih Tanjong Datu to the entrance of the river Sumarakan 
was obtained from the sultan of Brunei by Sir James 
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Brooke. The frontier of the southern portion of Sarawak 
is formed by the Serang, Kelingkang, and Batang Lupar 
ranges of mountains; inland, on the eastern side, the 
territory, along the watershed, is bounded by the following 
mountains : Batu Puteh (5000 feet), Tebang (10,000 feet), 
Ubat Siko (5000 feet), Bela Lawing (7000 feet), and Batu 
Leihun (8000 feet), from which the Rejang and Baram, on 
the Sarawak aide, and the Koti and Balungun, on the 
Dutch side, take their rise. To the north of Sarawak is the 
Pamabo mountain range (8000 feet), situated in 3" 30' N. 
and 115" 15' W. — ^whence flow the rivers Limbang and 
Trusan — and the mountains Batu Lawei (8000 feet) 
and Lawas (6000 feet). The interior of Sarawak is moun- 
tainous, the greatest elevations being that of Mount 
Mulu (9000 feet), of limestone formation; Batu Lawei 
(8000 feet), Pamabo (8000 feet), Kalulong, Poeh, and 
Penrisan. 

The Rejang is the largest river, the Baram ranking 
second, the Batang Lupar third, and the Limbang fourth. 
A formidable bar at the mouth of the Baram proves a 
great hindrance to shipping. The Rejang is navigable 
for sTn all steamers for about 160 miles from its mouth. 
The chief town of Sarawak is Kuching, with a population 
of about 25,000. In 1885 the state was placed under 
British protection. 


The fauna is ezoeedingly rich in all branches. The most im- 
portant mammals are the mias, or orang utan, the gibbon, the 
proboscis, semnopithecns and macacus monkeys; lemurs, cats, 
otters, bears, porcupines, rhinoceros, wild pigs, wild cattle, deer, 
and pangolin. Bats, shrews, rats, and squirrels are included among 
the smaller mammals, while sharks, porpoises, and dugongs are 
found on the coast. Of birds, Sarawak has over five hundred 
species, including many kinds of thrushes, flycatchers, swifts, 
cuckoos, barhets, hawks, owls, pigeons, pheasants, and herons. 
Fish and reptiles are abundant ; the jungle swarms with insect life, 
and is rich m many varieties of fern and orchid. 

The mineral wealth gives promise of considerable development in 
the future. The Borneo Company have commenced working gold 
from the quartz reefs at Bau, on the Sarawak river, hy the cyanide 
process, and have met with great success. Antimony and cinnabar 
are worked successfully in the same district by this company. 
Antimony occurs in pockets in various localities, notably at Sarila, 
in the Rejang district, and at Burok Buang and Telapak, in the 
Baram district, and in the river Atun. Cinnabar has also been 
found in small quantities at Long Liman and in the streams about 
the base of Mount Mulu. SappMres of good quality, but too small 
to be of commercial value, are found in large numbers in the 
mountain streams of the interior. 

Coal is worked at Sadong and Brooketon, whence it is shipped 
to Singapore. The great coal-fleld of Selantik, along the Kelingkang 
range in the Batang Lunar district, is about to be developed. In- 
dications of coal seams have also been found in the river Mukah ; 
at. Belays, in the Rejang ; at Similajau and Tutau and on Mount 
Bulit, in Ihe Baram district. 

Timber is one of the most valuable products, but at present, with 
the exception of billian (iron wood) from the river Rejang, very 
little is exported. The most important timbers to be found in the 
Borneo forests are : billian, merebo, rasak, kruin, tapang, kranji, 
benaga, bintangor, gerunggang, medang, meranti, and kapor. 
Except near the banks of the rivers, which have been deared hy 
the natives for farming purposes, the whole country is thickly 
clothed with timber. 


The industrial establishments also comprise sago-mills, brick- 
works, cyanide- works, and saw-mills. 

In 1900 the total trade was valued at $13,025,000, as compared 
with $4,564,200 in 1890. The following are the principal articles 
of export, with quantity and value given for the year 1900 : — 
Gutta . . . 7,964 piculs $78,829 


Gutta 

Rubber 

Rattans 

Gambier 

Pepper 

Sago flour . 

Gold 

Yalue of total imports 
,1 , , exports 


7,964 piculs 
3,464 „ 

41,340 „ 

36,624 „ 

32,967 „ 

215,910 „ 

45,180 oz. 


$78,829 

35,181 

27,999 

20,060 

125,442 

75,026 

84,370 


Yalue of total imports . . $6,159,120 or £615,912 

,, ,, exports . . $6,865,860 or £686,586 

The revenue for 1900 amounted to $915,966 (as compared with 
$413,000 in 1890), and the expenditure to $901,172, leaving a 
surplus of $14,794. 

The population of the state, in addition to a very small number 


of European government ofiicials and others, consists of Malays, 
Dyaks, Melanans, Kayans and Kenyahs, Kedayans and Mmuts, 
with a large number of Chinese traders, and pepper planters. 

The Government consists of the Raja, Sir Charles Johnson Brooke, 
G.C.M. G., who is absolute, assisted by a supreme council of seven, 
insisting of three chief Enropean residents and four natives nom- 
inated by himself ; there is also a general council of liffy, which 
meets every three years. For purposes of administration the 
country is arranged in four divisions, these being subdivided into 
districts. The tirst division consists of Sarawak proper, which 
comprises the districts of the river Sarawak and those of Lundu 
and Sadong. The second division is formed by the Batang Lupar, 
Saribas, and Kelakah districts. The third division consists of the 
Rejang, Mukah, Oya, and Bintulu districts ; and the fourth division, 
of the Baram, Limbang, and Trusan districts. Each district is in 
charge of a Resident. 

Since 1880 there has been a considerable increase of both popu- 
lation and territory, the increase of the former being estimated at 
170,000 people, and of the latter at 16,000 square miles^ On 12th 
August 1882 the Baram district from Kidurong Point to Baram 
Mouth, situated in the northern part between 3® and 4® 30' N. 
and 113® and 115® 80' 'W., with 100 miles of coast line and an 
area of 10,000 square miles, was ceded to Sarawak by the late 
sultan Mumin of Brunei. Three years later the Trusan district, 
in the far north, was also ceded to the Raja by the same sultan. 
A few years after these cessions had been obtained, many of the 
people of the Limbang — a large river which has one of its outlets 
passing through the town of Brunei — ^rose in rebellion against the 
sultan of Brunei, and as a solution of the difficulty theii* territory 
was annexed hy Sarawak, with the subsequent approval of the 
British Government. The total area is therefore now 60,000 
square miles. 

The coast is well lighted, lighthouses having been built and 
maintained in good order at Tanjong Po, SiiSc, Mukah, Oya, 
Tanjong Kidurong, Baram Mouth, and Brooketon. 

The climate is equable, the daily temperature ranging on the 
average between 7(? and 90°. The nights are genermy cool. 
The rainfall averages about 200 inches annually ; but falls during 
both the fine (S. w .) and the wet (N.E.) monsoon. (c. h.) 

Sarcey, Francisque (1828-1899), French 

journalist and dramatic critic, was born at Dourdan, 8th 
October 1828. After bis education was finisbed, be spent 
some years as scboolmaster in various lyc^es, but bis 
independent and impetuous temperament was little fitted 
to tbe work. He abandoned it in 1858, and henceforward 
devoted bimself to journalism. He contributed miscel- 
laneous papers to tbe Figaro^ Illustration^ Le Gandois^ 
Le XIX^ Siecle^ and other periodicals ; but bis chief bent 
was towards dramatic criticism, of which be bad bis first 
experience in L^Opmion Natwnale in 1859. In 1867 be 
began to contribute to Le Temps the “feuiUeton” with 
wMcb bis name was associated till bis death. His position 
as dictator of dramatic criticism was unique, and bis in- 
fluence enormous. He bad tbe secret of taking tbe public 
into bis confidence, and bis pronouncements upon new 
plays were accepted as final. This was to a great extent 
justifiable, for be was a masterly judge of acting and of 
stage effect ; bis views as to tbe drama itself were some- 
what narrow and indifferent to tbe march of events. He 
pubbsbed several misceUaneous works, of which the most 
interesting are Le Sikge de Paris, an account compiled 
from bis diary (1871), GamAdiens et Gomidiemm (1878-84), 
Sowoenirs de Jevmsse (1884), SauAjenirs d!dge mUr (1892), 
Quarante Ans de Thidtre (1900, &c.). He died in Paris, 
16tb May 1899. (b. r. s.) 

Ssirdhflina, a town of British India, in tbe Meerut 
district of tbe North-Western Provinces; station on tbe 
North-Western Railway, 12 miles north-west of Meerut. 
Population (1891), 12,059 ; municipal income (1897-98), 
11,046. Though now a decayed place, it is historically 
famous as tbe capital of tbe state founded at tbe end of 
tbe 18tb century by the Begum Sumru. This extra- 
ordinary woman, who survived till 1836, was a Mussulman 
who married Reinhardt or Sombre (Sumru), tbe per- 
petrator of tbe massacre of British prisoners at Patna 
in 1763, On her husband’s death in 1778 she succeeded 
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to the commaiid of his mercenary troops. Ultimately she 
was baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, and be- 
queathed an immense fortune to charitable and religious 
uses* Her estate of Sardhana was the subject of litigation, 
and is now under the Court of Wards. She built here 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, a college for training priests, 
and a handsome palace. 

Sardltlia (Italia^ Sardegna.; French, Sardaigne ; 
Spanish, Gerdena), an island in the Mediterr^ean, about 
140 miles from the west coast of Italy, of which kingdom 
it forms a part. Although the Italian Government 
neglected considerably the needs of the island during the 
last quarter of the 19th century, progress has undeniably 
been made. In 1881 the population was 682,002, and in 
1901 it was estimated to be 789,314, or an average density 
of 85 per square mile. The populations of the chief cities 
are— Cagliari, 53,700; Sassari, 38,200; Iglesias, 12,000; 
Alghero, 12,000 ; Tempio, 12,000 ; Oristano, 8000 ; Ozieri, 
8800; Bosa, 7000; Nuoro, 7000. The Sardinians are 
passionately attached to their island, and as a consequence 
emigration is comparatively small. The year 1896 fur- 
nished an exception to this general rule; in that year 2510 
emigrants left the island, as compared with 150 in 1895 
and 66 in 1892; the statistics for the years 1897-99 
showed that emigration soon fell once more to insignificant 
proportions. The Sardinian is, as a rule, mild in character, 
hardworking, simple, and temperate in his habits. His 
domestic afections are extremely strong, as is also his 
attachment to the soil. This last sentiment is the chief 
cause of the excessive splitting-up of landed property. 
Politically the Sardinians are tenaciously attached to the 
existing institutions. At Sassari there exists a republican 
party which puts up its own candidates m general elections, 
but it is by no means intraTisigicmt and still less subversive. 
The Sardinian clergy is favourably distinguished from the 
rest of the Italian clergy by its patriotic spirit. The 
Catholic party is most tolerant. Socialism counts few 
adherents. For administrative purposes the island retains 
the old division into 9 districts (cvrcondariC) with a total 
of 364 communes. There are 12 parliamentary constitu- 
encies, but the island is represented in the senate by only ] 

2 senators. Sardinia has a single court of appeal at 
Cagliari, 5 assize courts, and 6 common courts. There are 

3 archbishoprics and 9 sufiragan bishoprics ; 2 intendants 

of finance, 2 chambers of commerce, and 9 agricultural 
unions. I 

Agricultfure . — At least three-fifths of the Sardinian 
population are engaged in agriculture. Most of the re- 
maining two-fifths are occupied in subsidiary industries, 
based upon the manufacture of agricultural products. 
Considerable progress was made in agriculture during the 
last twenty-five years of the 19th century, mainly as a 
result of the special agricultural schools established 
throughout the island. The old Sardinian plough is being 
replaced by modem ploughs, and attempts are bmng made 
to spread the use of artificial manure. Improved methods 
are being adopted for protecting vines against disease, and 
the importation of American vines has now ensured 
immunity against a repetition of former disasters. The 
cultivation of the vine prevails especially in the province 
of Cagliari, considerable progress having been made of late 
both in the extent of land under cultivation and in the 
ratio of produce to area. Between 1889 and 1896, the 
area under vines had increased from about 110,000 acres 
to 180,000 acres in four of the districts alone. The total 
extent of land covered by vineyards is calculated at 
222,000 acres, giving a total average annual product of 
6 million gallons. The entire island produced 19,809,000 
gallons of wine in 1900, but 28,613,000 in the year 1899. 
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The most flourishing districts are those of the Campidano 
of Cagliari, where intelligent and enterprising proprietors 
have pushed specialization in vine culture to a high 
degree, the district of Ogliastra, and the Campidano of 
Oristano, where the celebrated veriiaccia is produced. 
Everywhere notable progress has been made. 

Though much laud previously devoted to gi-ain culture has been 
planted with vines, the area under wheat, barley, beans, and maize 
is still considerable. Most of the Sardinian soil, except the rugged 
mountain regions, is adapted to corn growing. In 1896 the grain 
area was 380,000 acres, a slight diminution having taken place 
since 1882. The yield of corn varies from six to ten times the 
amount sown. In 1900 the total production of wheat in the island 
was 3,025,000 bushels. The low price of com renders com cultiva- 
tion hardly profitable. The cultivation of olives is widespread in 
the districts of Sassari, Bosa, Iglesias, Alghero, and Callnra. The 
Government is taking steps to check the decrease of olive culture 
in Sassari by ofieiing prizes for the grafting of wild olive trees, of 
which vast numbers grow throughout the island. 

Next to the wine-making indust^, cattle-raising is becoming the 
principal source of wealth in Sardinia. "Whereas in 1881 Sardinia 
was estimated to possess only 157,000 head of cattle, 478,000 
sheep, and 165,000 goats, the numbers in 1896 had increased to 
1,159,000 head of cattle, 4,960,000 sheep, and 1,780,000 goats. 
The nomadic system prevails in the island. Breeding is un- 
regulated and natural selection prevails. The weaker animals 
either die off or do not breed, while those that do survive are poor in 
quality and in yield of products. A more progressive form of pastoral 
indus^ is that of the tanchet or enclosed holdings, in which the 
owner is both agriculturist and cattle raiser. On these farms the 
cultivation of the soil and the rearing of stock go hand in hand, to 
the great advanta^ of both. Nevertheless the idea of the vsdne 
of improving breeds is gaining ground. Good cattle for breeding 
puiposes are being imported from Switzerland and Sicily, and 
efforts are likewise being made to improve the breed of horses. 

Trade and Industry , — ^Next to agriculture, mining is the prin- 
cipal Sardinian industry. It is carried on on a large scale, with 
capital and costly machinery. Although 583 mines of varions 
metals have been assayed, only 100 are actively worked. The 
principal are those of Montepom, near Iglesias, and those of Mon- 
tevecchio, near Guspini. Lead, mixed with silver, zinc, copper, 
magnesium, and antimony are the chief minerals ; li^ite has 
been discovered, and is extracted in considerable quantities. In 
1899 the province of Cagliari exported minerals to the value of 
15,883,428 lire (nearly £600,000), an increase of 3,404,427 lire 
over 1898. The mines give emplo^ent to 12,060 workmen. The 
extraction of salt, monopolized by the Government, is another im- 
portant industry. Formerly the Government leased the industry 
to a private company, but in 1900 resumed direct control of tiie 
works. The annual average production is 1,500,000 quintals (cwt). 
In 1899, 1,247,525 quintals were exported, a diminution of 412,148 
quintals as compared with the total for 1898. The value of the 
salt produced in 1899 was 1,176,342 lire (£47,000). The tunny 
fisheries pelded in 1899 a value of nearly £62,000 ; but the 
industry is rapidly declining ; and the coral fishery is almost extinct. 
Distilleries have ^own up in large numbers since the Government 
abolished, by special laws for Sardinia, the heavy tax upon alcohol. 
It has, however, .abolished also the premium previously accorded to 
distillers for exportation. Thus exportation has become practically 
impossible. Progress worthy of note has also been made in the 
tanning indnstiy, the manufacture of artistic furniture, and in all 
kinds of printing. 

C(mmvmimtyms and Trcmsport , — There exists a network of rail- 
ways and ordinary roads, while numerous lines of steamers place 
the principal ports of the Island in direct communication with Italy, 

S , France, and the North African coasts. The, high level of 
, both railway and maritime, has, however, prevented the 
realization of the advantages previously hoped for. Nevertheless 
the international trade of the province of Cagliari, where the chief 
ports are situated, attained in 1900 a value of £981,075, of which 
imports represented £238,340, and exports £742,735, 88 per cent, 
of this being for minerals. In 1899 this trade reached the value 
of £771,590 ; and the coasting trade a total of £1,449,550, making 
a total traffic of £2,221', 140. While the ports of the island are 
entered annually by vessels aggregating 150,000 to 200,000 tons, 
engaged in foreign trade, the total entries of the foreign and 
coas&kg traffic by sea amounts to about 800,000 tons annually. 
The tariff war with France between 1887 and 1898 struck a heavy 
blow at Sardinian trade. Before that period Sardinian wine found 
its chief market in France. The loss of the chief market rendered 
inevitable a crisis, the consequences of which were scarcely counter- 
balanced by the efforts to find new outlets. Other industries were 
equally affected. Since the conclusion of the Franco-Italian com- 
mercial treaty of September 1898, and especially since the abro^ 
tion of the French decree, prohibiting the importation of Sardinian 
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cattle, in April 1899, trade with France has revived to some extent. 
Considerable trade is done in charcoal, but it leads to increasing 
deforestation without any rational provision for replanting. 

Taxation. — It is estimated that Sardinia pays, in local and general, 
direct and indirect taxation of all kinds, 23,000,000 lire (£920,000), 
a, sum corresponding to 35 *44 lire per head. 

Banks and Institutions of Credit. — In 1887 a severe banking crisis 
occurred in Sardinia. Though harmful to the general economic 
condition of the island, the crisis left agriculture comparatively 
unaffected, because the insolvent institutions had never fulfilled 
the objects of their foundation. Agricultural credit operations in 
Sardinia are carried on by the Bank of Italy, which, however, 
displays such caution that its action is almost imperceptible. An 
agricultural loan and credit company has been formed on the 
ruins of the former institutions, but hitherto no charter has 
been granted it. Institutions possessing a special character are 
the monti frumcntarii^ or public grain deposits, founded for the 
purpose of supplying peasant proprietors with seed corn, debts 
being paid in kind with interest after harvest. After passing 
through a period of decadence, the monti frum&iniarii are work- 
ing well under regulations drafted and applied by the Budini 
ministry in 1897. 

Bducation. — Sardinia holds a low place in regard to education. 
In the province of Cagliari 73 per cent., and in that of Sassari 69 

er cent., of the inhabitants neither read nor write. These figures, 

owever, are steadily diminishing now that every commune in the 
island has at least a mixed school, and other schools are being 
opened year by year even in the mining districts. The university 
of Cagliari, which in 1874-75 had only 60 students, had 226 in 
1899-1900, At Sassari in the same year there were 151. There are 
besides in the island 10 gymnasia, 3 lyc4es, 6 technical and nautical 
schools and institutes, and 9 other institutes for various branches 
of special education. A tendency is growing up towards the ex- 
tension of technical and commercial education in place of the 
exclusively classical instruction hitherto imparted. To the growth 
of this tendency the excellent results of the agricultural schools 
have especially contributed. 

Police. — ^A noteworthy improvement in the conditions of public 
safety has taken place. Bobberies by armed bands, formerly 
frequent, have become rare, and the classical type of bandit is 
practically extinct. 

The great needs of the island arc (1) a legal remedy for the ex- 
cessive subdivision of landed property ; (*2) relation of the water- 
courses and mountain torrents; (3) replanting of forests; (4) a 
system of irrigation; (5) a vigorous administration; and (6) re- 
duction of land and sea transport tariffs, 

Authoeitibs. — Bebsoioni. Dei Oostumi delV Isola de Sardegna. 
Naples, 1880. — Camboni. Storia popolare della Sardegna. Sassari, 
1890. — Mantbc^azza. Profili e -paesaggi della Sardegna. Milan, 
1890. — SoLiNAS S. Cocco. Geografia sitorica della Sardegna. 
Sassari, 1888. — Niobforo. Le 'oarieta uinane pigmee e micros 
cefaliehe della Sardegna. Borne, 1896. — Belmione delV Inehiesta 
nelle condidoni economiche e di Simrezza Puhblica in Sardegna. 
Rome, 1896. Yt) 

Sardou, Victorien (1831 ), French 

dramatist, was bom at Paris on 5th September 1831. 
The Sardous were settled at Le Cannet, a small village in 
the vicinity of Cannes, where they owned a fairly large 
estate, planted with olive trees. A night's frost killed all 
'the trees and the family was ruined. The father of 
Victorien came to Paris in search of employment. He 
was in succession a book-keeper at a commercial establish- 
ment, a professor of book-keeping, the head of a provincial 
school, then again a private tutor and a schoolmaster in 
Paris, besides editing grammars, dictionaries, and treatises 
on various subjects. With all these trades and manifold 
occupations, he hardly succeeded iu making a bare liveli- 
hood, and when at last he gave up the uneq[ual struggle 
and retired to his native country, the boy Victorien was 
left to fight out Ihe battle with his own resources. He 
had begun studying medicine, but had to desist for want 
of funds. He taught French to foreign pupils ^ he also 
gave lessons in Latin, history, and mathematics to students, 
and wrote articles for cheap encyclopaedias. At the same 
time he was trying to make headway in the literary 
world. His precocious talents had been noticed and 
encouraged by an old bas-bleu, Mme de Bawl, who had 
published novels and enjoyed some reputation in the 
■days of the Restoration. But she could do very little 
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for her jowig proteg^. Victorien Sardou made desperate 
ejfforts to attract the attention of Mile Rachel, and to win 
her support by submitting to her a drama. La reine Ulfra^ 
founded on an old Swedish chronicle. A play of his, La 
Taverns des Mudiants, was received and actually produced 
at the Odeou on the 1st April 1854, but met with a very 
stormy reception, owing to a rumour which had been 
circulated to the effect that the young ddhutant had been 
instructed and commissioned by the Government to insult 
and provoke the students. The unlucky Taverns was 
withdrawn after five nights. Another drama by M. 
Sardou, Bernard Balissy, was, however, accepted at the 
same theatre, but the arrangement was cancelled in con- 
sequence of a change in the management. A Canadian 
play, Fleur de Liane, would have been produced at the 
Ambigu but for the untimely death of the manager. Le 
Bossu^ which he wrote expressly for Fechter, did not 
satisfy the actor ; and when the play was at last success- 
fully produced, the nominal authorship, by some un- 
fortunate arrangement, had been transferred to other men. 
M. Sardou submitted to Montigny, manager of the 
Gymnase, a play entitled Paris d rBnvers, which con- 
tained the love scene, afterwards so famous, in Hos 
Intimes. Montigny thought fit to consult Scribe, who 
was revolted by the scene in question, and pronounced: 
“ It is filthy ! Where are we going to ^ ” Such was the 
old man's verdict on the young playwright who was 
destined to follow closely in his footsteps and to uphold 
his dramatic system to the last. 

Sardou felt the pangs of actual want, and the long 
series of misfortunes culminated in a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. He was dying in his garret, surrounded 
with his rejected manuscripts. A lady who was hving in 
the same house unexpectedly came to bis assistance. 
Her name was Mile de Bricouxt. She had theatrical 
j connexions, and was a special favourite of MUe Dejazet. 

! She nursed binn, cured him, and, when he was well again, 
introduced him to her old friend. Then fortune began to 
smile on the young author, and her favours rained on him 
as fast as her cruelties had done formerly. It is true that 
Gandnde, the first play he wrote for Mile Dejazet, was 
stopped by the censor, but Les Premihres Armes de Figaro^ 
Monsieyr Garat, and Les Prds Saint Gervais^ IDroduced 
almost in succession, had a splendid run, and Les Pattes 
de Mouohe obtained a similar success at the Gymnase. 
Then Victorien Sardou carried everything before Mm, and 
all theatres were open to Mm. 

He soon ranked with the two undisputed leaders of 
dramatic art, Augier and Dumas. He lacked the powerful 
humour, the eloquence and moral vigour of the former, 
the passionate conviction and pungent wit of the latter, 
but he was a master of clever and easy flowing dialogue. 
He adhered to Scribe's constructive methods, wMch com- 
bined the three old kinds of comedy — ^the comedy of 
character, of manners, and of intrigue — ^with the d/rame 
bourgeois^ and blended the heterogeneous elements into a 
compact body and living unity. He was no less dexterous 
in handling Ms materials than Ms master had been before 
hiTYi^ and at the same time opened a wider field to social 
satire. He ridiculed the vulgar and selfish middle class 
person in JTos Inti/mes^ the gay old bachelors in Les Tieux 
Gargons^ the modern Tartofes in S4raphim, the rural 
element in Fos Bons Yillageois^ the old-faiahioned customs 
and antiquated political beliefs in Les QamJtiXihss^ the revolu- 
tionary spirit and those who thrive on it in Babagas and 
Le Eoi Garotte, the then threatened divorce laws in 
Bivorgons. 

He struck a new vein by introducing a strong historic 
element in some of his dramatic romances. Thus he 
-borrowed ThAodora from Byzantine annals. La Haim from 
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Italian chronicles, La Duche&se (TAtkenes from the for- 
gotten records of media; val Greece. Fatrie, is founded 
on the rising of the Dutch tfueH,i’ at the end of the 
16th century. The French Pievolution furnished him with 
three plays, Les Jlerveil leases, T/ie'nmdor, and Fobespierre. 
(The last named was jDroduced by Sir Henry Irving at the 
Lyceiun, and has never yet been seen on any French stage. ) 
The Imperial epoch was revived in La Tosca and 2Iada7iie 
Sans Gene. In many of these plays, however, it was too 
obvious that a thin varnish of historic learning, acquired 
for the purijose, had been artificially laid on to cover 
modem thoughts and feelings. But a few — Patrie and La 
Haine, for instance — exhibit a true insight into the strong 
passions of past ages. 

Sardou married his benefactress. Mile de Br^court, 
but eight years later he became a widower, and soon after 
the revolution of 1870 was married a second time, to Mile 
Soulie, the daughter of the erudite Eudore Souli4, who for 
many years superintended the Musee de Versailles. He 
■was elected to the French Academy in the room of Autran, 
and took formal possession of his seat on the 22nd May 
1878. 

Sarikol. See Pamirs. 

Sa.rk. See Channel Islands. 

Sarnen, the capital of the west half (or Obwalden) 
of the Swiss canton of XJnterwalden. It stands at a 
height of 1*558 feet above the sea, at the north end of the 
Lake of Samen (3 square miles in extent), and on the 
river Aa. In 1900 the little town contained 3949 in- 
habitants. It has a large parish church on a knoll above, 
as well as two convents. Jn the archives is preserved 
the famous MS. known from the colour of its binding as 
the “ White Book of Sarnen,” which contains the earliest 
known version of the Tell legend. Samen is a station 
on the Briinig Bailway, being 4 J miles from Alpnachstad, 
its port on the Lake of Lucerne, and 12 J miles below the 
summit of the Briinig Pass. 

Sstmla^ to-wn and port of entry, Ontario, Canada, 
capital of Lambton county, 55 miles north-east of Detroit, 
on the left bank of the river St Clair. It is on the Grand 
Trunk and Lake Erie and Detroit River railways, and 
is a port of call for steamers plying on the Great Lakes. 
It contains a large oil-refinery which handles the whole 
product of the Ontario 6il region ; also salt, stove, carriage, 
and agricultural implement wor!^, and fiour-mills. The 
Grand Trunk Railway crosses the river at this point by 
the famous St Clair tuimeL 6025 feet long, or, including 
the approaches, 21 miles. Population 7l891), 6692; 
(1901), 8176. 

S^rospSitSiki a market-town of Hungary, in the 
county of ^mpl4n, on the Bodrog, with 6350 inhabitants 
in 1891 and 7911 in 1901, partly engaged in stone-industry. 
Its famous Calvinist high school (gymnasium, seminary, 
law academy) was founded in 1530, and conducted in 
the years 1650-54 by the celebrated pedagogue Amos 
Comenius. It possesses rich foundations and an excellent 
library (54,700 vols.), and affords free support and instme- 
tion yearly to some 300 students. There is an old fort, 
built in the 11th century, and near it a castle with an 
extensive park. 

SarpSborgfy a seaport and manufacturing town of 
Hor-way, county Smaalenene, 68 miles by rail south-south- 
east of Christiania. It sprang into importance through 
the utilization of the falls in the river Glommen (Sarpsfos, 
140 feet wide, 74 feet descent) for driving saw-mills, and 
especially for generating electric power. Since 1895 there 
have been built wood-pulp factories (one by an English 
company employing over 1000 hands), factories for calcium 


carbide (used for manufacturing acetylene gas), paper and 
aluminium factories, and spinning and weaving mil^ 
There are two large electric supply stations, one of which 
fmTiishes Fredrikstad (7 miles to the south-west) with 
electric light. The port is at Sannesund, one mile south ; 
its quays can he reached by vessels drawing 20 feet of water. 
The town was originally founded in the 11th century, and 
destroyed by the Swedes in 1567. The existing tovm 
dates from 1839. Poijulation (1875), 3272 ; (1900), 6888. 

Ssirtho, a department in the north-west of France, 
watered by the river Sarthe. 

Area, 2412 square miles. The population, 438,917 in 1881, Lad 
decreased to 422,944 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 8593, of 
which 705 were illegi-fimate ; deaths, 9596 ; marriages, 3223. 
There were in 1896 821 schools, with 64,000 pupils, 8 per cent, 
of the population being illiterate. The land cultivated in 1896 
measured 1,424,900 acres, of which 948,480 acres were arable and 
22,230 acres vineyards. The department in 1899 raised wheat 
valued at £880,000 ; meslin, £160,000 ; rye, £120,000 ; barley, 
£280,000; oats, £223,000 ; potatoes, £492,000 ; mangold-wurzel, 
£44,000 ; -vines, £148,000. Sarthe takes the first rank among the 
departments of France for the production of hemp, which in 1899 
was valued at £108,000, while its crop of apples (1899) was esti- 
mated at £480,000. It owned in 1898 59,250 horses, 7440 asses; 
209,680 cattle, 47,990 sheep, 100,530 pigs, and 20,690 goats. 
Mining iu 1898 produced 10,000 metric tons of coal and 2277 tons 
of peat, but only 30 tons of iron. The spinning of hemp is 
extensively carried on. The distillation of 1898 counted only 
81,000 gallons of alcohol. Le Mans, the capital, numbered in 
1901, 62,948 inhabitants. 

S^rzsina, a to-wn and episcopal see of the province 
of Genoa, Liguria, Italy, 10 miles east of Spezia, on a 
branch of the railway to Pisa. Its principal buildings are 
the cathedral (1355-1470), the former citadel (now gaol), 
and the castle of Sarzanello. It was the birthplace of Pope 
Nicholas V. It has one of the most important glass-bottle 
factories in Italy, also brick-works, and a patent fuel factory. 
Fruit, wine, and olive oil are cultivated in the vicinity. 
Population of commune (1881), 9845; about 14,500 (1899), 

Saskatchewan River. See Nelson Riveb. 

Saskatchewan Territory. See Nobtht 
West Tbbeitobies. 

Sassarfp a town, archiepiscopal see, and capital of 
the province of Sassari, Sardinia, Italy, situated near the 
north-west comer of the island, 12 miles south-east of its 
port, Porto Torres, on the Gulf of Asinara. Fine modern 
quarters have been built on and beyond the site of the old 
Genoese walls and the citadel. It possesses provincial 
offices, the modern Gothic Giordano Palace, and ihe Duke's 
Palace (now municipal offices). The university, which in 
1898 was attended by 148 students (24 professors), owns 
scientific collections, a library of nearly 40,000 volumes, 
and a collection of Carthaginian and Roman antiquities. 
There is a bronze bust of Mazzini (1889). The chief 
industries are the manufacture of matches, tobacco, and 
macaroni, tanning, and printing. Population (1881), 
31,596 ; (1901), 38,178. 

Ssrtsira, a town and district of British India, in the 
Deccan division of Bombay. The town is 2320 feet above 
the sea, near the confluence of the rivers Eistna and Yena, 
56 miles south of Poona. Population (1881), 29,028; 
(1891), 29,601. The high school had 363 pupils in 
1897-98. There are sixteen printing-presses, most of 
which issue a vernacular newspaper. 

The district of Sataba has an area of 4987 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1891), 1,225,989, showing an increase of 15 per cent, after 
the disastrous famine of 1876-77 ; (1901), 1,146,521 ; average 
density, 229 persons per square inile, considerably the highest 
in the Deccan. The land revenue and rates are Rs. 27, 50, 808, 
the incidence of assessment being B.1.1.3 per acre, again the 
highest in Deccan ; cultivated area (1897-98), 1,529,541 acres, 
of which 124,738 were irrigated from wells, &c., including 
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S395 acres from Government canals ; number of police, 1022 ; 
children at school (1897-98), 17,290, being 1‘5 jier cent, of the 
total population ; registered death-rate (1897), 54 per 1000. The 
principal crops are millet, pulse, oil-seeds, and sngar-cane. The 
<3nl7 manufactures are cotton cloth, blankets, and brass-vare. 
The district is now traversed from north to south by the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, which, however, passes 9 miles from Satara town. 
The Satara Agency comprises the two feudatory states of Phaltan 
and Aundh. Total area, 844 square miles. Population (1891), 
131,529 ; (1901), 109,614. The estimated revenue of Phaltan is 
its.2,29,000 ; tribute, Rs. 9600 ; estimated revenue of Aundh, 
Rs.18,900 ; no tribute. The chief of Aundh is the descendant 
of a Brahman official of Sivaji, called the Pratinidhi. 

SdtoraUaiO hely, a corporate town of Hungary, 
capital of the county of Zempl4n, at the foot of Hegyalja, 
with 13,017 inhabitants in 1891 and 16,886 in 1901. 
The most remarkable buildings are the gymnasium, the 
hospital, and the tobacco factory. Its population is partly 
engaged in viticulture. In the vicinity is the village of 
Szephalom, where dwelt Francis Kazinezy, the initiator of 
modern Hungarian literature. 

S^tunM See Malay PezhnsuIiA. 

Satsuma IslandSi a group of islands belonging 
to Japan, lying westwards of the province of Satsuma 
•(3V 40' N". and 129“ 40' E.). The two principal are 
Kami-Koshiki-jima, which measures 24J miles by Sj, and 
Shimo-Koshiki-jima, which measures 8 J miles by 5J. 

Saug'Or, or Sagar, a town and district of British 
India, in the Jubbulpore division of the Central Provinces. 
'The town is 1758 feet above the sea; railway station. 
Population (1881), 44,416 ; .(1891), 44,674. The canton- 
ments contain a battery of artillery, a detachment of a 
European regiment, a native cavalry and a native infantry 
regiment. The town is handsomely built, and an emporium 
of trade. The Government high school had 849 pupils 
in 1896-97. 

The ^strict of SAtraoB has au area of 4007 square miles. 
Population (1891), 591,743, showing an increase of 6 per cent.; 
<1901), 470,666 j average density, 117 persons per square mile. 
The laud revenue is Ks. 5, 70, 000, the incidence of assessment 
being R.0.4.7 per acre; cultivated area, 754,777 acres, of which 
£943 were irrigated from wells ; number of police, 735 ; boys at 
school (1896-97), 6343, being 13 '8 per cent, of the male popula- 
tion of school-going age ; girls at school, 1391, being 3*2 per cent., 
the highest proportion in the province; death-rate (1897), 85 '39 
per 1000. The principal crops are millet, wheat, pulse, oil-seeds, 
and a little cotton. The branch of the Indian Midland Railway 
from Etawah to Saugor was extended to Damoh in 1898, and 
opened throughout to Katni, on the East Indian line, in 1899. 

Sail^buldsrh, the principal town of the Mukri 
district, in the province of Azerbaijan in Persia, in a fertile 
valley, about 30 or 40 miles south of Lake TJrmia, at 
an elevation of 4270 feet, in 36“ 46' K and 45“ 47' E. 
It has post and telegraph offices, and a population of 
about 7000, mostly Kurds of the Mukri tribe, and exports 
dried fruit, grain, and tobacco. There are many more 
localities -with this name (Turkish, meaning cold stream, 
or cold spring) in Persia, the most notable, after the 
above-mentioned Kurdish city, being a district of the 
province of Tehran, with many villages. 

Sault Ste Marie, a city of Michigan, IT.S.A., 
capital of Chippewa county. It is at the rapids of the 
river St Mary, the outlet of Lake Superior, at the 
eastern end of the Upper Peninsula. There are three 
railways, the Canadian Pacific, the Duluth, South Shore, 
and Atlantic, and the Milwaukee, St Paul, and Sault Ste 
Marie. The industries of the city are in great part con- 
nected with lumber, there being many saw and diingle 
mills, besides flour-mills, foundries, and machine shops. 
The river is here crossed at the head of the rapids by a 
fne railway bridge. The rapids make a descent of 18 
feet in half a mile. For the use of commerce these have 


been avoided by locks; the first, on the American side, 
having been superseded by a second and larger one, the 
largest in the world, and capable of holding the largest 
vessel on the lakes. The Canadians, also, have built a 
lock on their side of the river. Population (1880), 1947 ; 
(1890), 5760 ; (1900), 10,538, of whom 5329 were foreign- 
bom. 

Savagfe lsla.nd. See Polynesia. 

S^va.h, a small province of central Persia, situated 
north of Irak and south-west of Tehran, comprising 
the districts of Savah, Khalejistan (inhabited by the 
Turkish Edialej tribe), Zerend, and Karaghan. It pays 
a yearly revenue of about £5000. The capital is the 
ancient city of Savah, which has a population of about 
7000, and is situated 72 miles south-west of Tehran, 
at an elevation of 3380 feet, in 35“ 4' K and 50“ 30' E. 
The son is very fertile, is well watered, and produces 
much wheat, barley, and rice. It is occasionally joined 
to the province of Tehran in order to facilitate the 
governor’s arrangements for supplying the capital of 
Persia. 

Sa.VAnna.h 9 a city and seaport of Georgia, US. A., 
capital of Chatham county. It is situated in 32“ 05' N. 
and 81“ 06' W., on the river Savannah, near its 
moutL Its site is in part on low ground, in part on a 
cliff. It has an excellent water-supply from artesian 
wells, and is well sewered. The harbour has been 
deepened by dredging by the United States Government. 
Formerly one of the chief export ports, especially for 
cotton, it has lost its relative position, not because of 
a decrease in business, but because of an increase in that 
of its rivals, especially New Orleans and Galveston. 
Its exports, chiefly cotton, fertilizers, and naval stores, 
had a value in 1898 of $28,937,614, Its imports were 
trifling. It is at the junction of five railways, the Central 
of Georgia, the Florida Central and Peninsula, the Georgia 
and Alabama, the Plant System, and the Southern. In 
1900 it contained 155 manufacturing establishments, with 
a total capital of $5,716,491. They employed 2870 hands, 
and the product was valued at $6,461,816. The principal 
item of manufacture was fertilizers. The manufacture of 
lumber also was of importance, as was the cleaning and 
polishing of rice. The assessed valuation of real and 
personal property was, in 1900, $37,108,077, the net debt 
was $3,196,350, and the rate of taxation was $25‘95 per 
$ 1000 . Population (1890), 43,189, of which 22,978, or 
53 per cent, were negro ; (1900), 54,244, of whom 3434 
were foreign -bom, and 28,090, or 52 per cent, were 
negroes. Of 15,994 males 21 years of age and over, 
2628 were illiterate (unable to write), of whom 2435 were 
negroes. 

SAVigllAnOi a town of thq province of Cuneo, 
Piedmont, Italy, 32 miles south of'irurin by rad. It has 
important iron- works and foundries and silk manufactures, 
as well as sugar factories, printing, and cocoon raising 
also a technical school. PopiQation (1881), 10,990; (1899), 
about 11,250. 

Savingrs Banks. — The UniUd Emgdcm . — ^The 
early history and working of savings banks down to 
1884 is given in considerable detail in the ninth edition 
of this work. It is therefore only necessary to repeat 
that the idea of receiving small sums on deposit from 
the comparatively poorer classes, which seeuoLS to have 
been first suggested by Daniel Defoe, gradually devdoped 
from the middle of the 19th century in various parts of 
Europe, and especially in the United Kingdom. Like 
all sound movements for the welfare of the community, 
that of the extension of savings banks gre^^ on a solid 
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basis, and in a great variety of forms. Many Acts 
of Parliament have been passed for the management 
of these institutions in Great Britain, culminating in 
the establishment on a very broad basis of the Post 
Office savings banks, which are treated in a separate 
article in this work. It may be said that the pro- 
motion of thrift, which was at the end of the 18th 
century an experiment, commenced and carried on by a 
few far-seeing individuals, had by the end of the 19th 
century become to be almost universally adopted, and to 
be regarded practically as an adjunct to the institutions 
of every civilized community. Friendly societies, co- 
operative ^societies, trade societies, and other agencies, all 
being based on this same principle of thrift, or the hus- 
banding of small resources for future use, have been 
brought into existence, and now count their members by 
hundreds of thousands. The idea has also developed, 
that in order to render schemes of savings as far-reaching 
as possible, and to embrace the less thrifty and thought- 
ful in the community, these institutions should be brought 
even to the doors of those for whom they are intended, 
and who might otherwise neglect or overlook the benefits 
they are intended to afford. 

Many of the old trustee savings banks which were 
put on a systematic basis in 1817, have been absorbed 
by the Post Office, but while the total amount 
Trustee Qf their deposits increases, the number of 
their depositors remains about the same. In 
1863 there were 622 of these banks carrying 
on operations with 1,558,000 depositors, and deposits 
amounting to £4:0,563,000. In 1889 the number of 
banks had decreased to 380, with 1,500,000 depositors, 
and £45,000,000 of deposits; while in 1898 they had 
still further decreased in number to 231, but still had 
1,527,000 depositors, and their deposits had increased to 
£49,500,000. The reason for this is that the smaller trustee 
savings banks, open often only once a week for a short 
time, do not and cannot give such facilities as the Post 
Office, which is open every day and all day. Further 
than this, owing to the break up of the Cardiff bank in 
1886, and other smaller irregularities, a select committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into 
these banks. By the recommendations of this committee, 
an independent and permanent, inspection committee was 
appointed, which has carried on its work of inspection ever 
since, and reports annually to Parliament. This action has 
rather tended to merge the smaller trustee savings banks 
in the Post Office. At the same time the large banks 
continue to do a very great business, and have become in 
many ways similax to ordinary joint stock banks, afford- 
ing to persons of smaller means daily facilities for saving. 

Those who have studied the habits of thrift among the 
people have usually come to the conclusion that its de- 
velopment depends largely on the ready facilities which 
exist for its exercise. To this fact may perhaps be at- 
tributed the efforts, already referred to, that have been 
made in various dilutions for establishing some means of 
saving close to the places where wages are paid. To carry 
out this idea, some of the large railway corporations have 
obtained powers in special Acts of Parliament to establish 
savings banks for those in their employment. The success 
of these banks has been great, though it has varied much, 
and it is difficult to trace any general rule of progress. 
Thirteen of such institutions return their operations to the 
Eegistrar of Friendly Societies. The toti amount held 
was, by the same return for 1898, £3,016,146 in 38,503 
acconuts. In these banks the interest paid, as well as the 
deposits, are really guaranteed by the whole assets of the 
companies. Further, in order to encourage thrift among 
theii: employ6s, the companies have formally agreed and 
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bound themselves, by the provisions of their special Acts, 
that the rate of interest paid shall be higher than can he 
obtained in the open market on the same security. Thus 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway gives 4 per cent., 
and their 4 per cent, debenture stock, which is not a better 
security than the savings bank, is considerably above par. 

Other efforts have been made to establish savings banks 
at factories, to be open at the time Tvages are paid. One 
great difficity, however, has been met with, and that is 
the objection many of those employed have to their em- 
ployers knowing of their savings, and their fear lest it may 
affect their rate of pay. To get over this objection the plan 
has been tried of employing an outside agency to hold the 
savings bank. This has not been much more successful, 
as the suspicion that accounts may he looked at by em- 
ployers is difficult to overcome. It is found that the most 
successful savings banks are those which are carried on as 
a business, where the transactions are so numerous that 
the individual feels that his own private account is not 
likely to become known. 

Another class of savings hank which of late years has 
developed cousiderably, is the penny bank. These banks 
have a twofold object : one to provide facilities 
for putting by extremely small sums for those 
whose means are very limited, and the other to 
attract children in their earliest years so as to train them 
to habits of thrift and the realization of the importance 
and use of even quite small savings. Some form of penny 
bank now exists in nearly every district, and indeed in 
nearly every parish. No returns have been collected, but 
it may be ^ely said that there are tens of thousands in 
operation. Many of these penny banks are feeders to the 
Post Office, which gives them special advantages to invest 
in that institution. Not only is the gross amount of 
money thus taken large, but (what is more important) the 
habit of thrift and of husbanding resources is being taught 
to the young in all parts of the United Kingdom. This 
has been one cause of the large extension of the Post Office 
savings bank itself, and has no doubt led to considerable 
change in the habits of the people. In a few cases success- 
ful efforts have been made to establish permanently these 
penny banks on a commercial basis, as in the case of the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, which has 928 branches, 432,786 
depositors, and deposits, £12,500,861 ; and the National 
Penny Bank, which has 13 branches in London, most 
of them open from 9 in the monnng till 9 at night, 
with 129,228 depositors, and £1,811,334 in deposits on 
the 31st December 1899. The establishment of penny 
banks in schools has been carried on for many years, and 
it is difficult to exaggerate the useful work they have 
done in inculcating habits of thrift in the children, and 
in adding depositors to the Post Office savings banks 
when the children start in life. In England and Wales 
as many as 7393 of these savings banks were held in the 
I 19,937 elementary schools inspected by the Education 
Department. The number seems to be somewhat dimin- 
ishing — ^in 1894, 8668; in 1895, 8410; in 1896, 8065; 
in 1897, 7489. The reason for this diminution may 
be the very great amount of clerical labour which the 
conduct of these institutions imposes on the teachers in 
addition to their many other duties. The Board schools 
in London have done much to promote this movement. 
From, the last return of these institutions under the 
London School Board, it appears that school penny savings 
banks are held in 231 departments of these Board schools. 
In these during 1898 there were 41,879 depositors on the 
books, who deposited £17,428 in the year ; of this sum, 
£16,692 was withdrawn, leaving with previous balance 
£6161 in hand. This may not be considered a large 
financial result with over half a million children on the 
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registers, but its educational effect is considerable. It is 
also found that many children open accounts at outside 
penny banks in preference to going to those carried on at 
their own schools, though it is probable that the idea of so 
doing is often suggested by the school savings bank. 

With a view of bringing the savings bank still nearer 
the doors of the people, efforts have been made to estab- 
lish collecting savings banks. In these the collector 
calls at fixed periods for the deposits. This scheme has 
grown out of the investigations of a committee of the 
Charity Organization Society, and is based on the idea, 
which undoubtedly is the fact, that many people will make 
contributions when the money is called for, who will 
not take the trouble to walk a few yards themselves to 
make the same deposit. That this is so is proved most 
conclusively by the Post Office life insurance experience, 
a branch of the Post Office which is scarcely used by the 
people, while at the same time collecting life insurance 
.companies (which of course must charge a considerable 
extra premium for collecting) do business to the extent of 
millions. Prom the report of these collecting savings 
banks in 1898, it appears that 49 such institutions were in 
operation in England, the number of depositors being 
about 23,000, and the amount deposited in the year about 
JB20,000. In most of these banlm no interest is given, but 
facilities and encouragements are afforded for the transfer 
of each individual account to the Post Office as soon as it 
is large enough to earn interest. 

Closely allied, though essentially different, are the very 
numerous sharing-out clubs which may be called temporary 
savings banks. These nearly all take a weekly subscrip- 
tion from their members, and, should any member die, Hs 
representative receives a certain sum, the balance left being 
divided at Christmas equally among the survivors, in pro- 
portion to the weekly subscriptions. Some of these clubs 
are registered, and a rough estimate in 1899 gave the 
number as 847, with 115,000 members. The unregistered 
are, however, much more numerous, though no official 
information is to be had of them, and it is certain that 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are divided in this way 
each Christmas. 

The attempt to induce sailors and soldiers to exer- 
cise habits of thrift by the establishment of naval savings 
banks under the Act of 1866, and military savings 
banks under the Act of 1859, should be mentioned. The 
amount in the naval savings bank in March 1898 was 
J&262,772. As might be expected the amount does not 
grow: This is accounted for by the fact that the depo- 
sitors leave the service and draw out their saviugs. About 
£200,000 a year, however, goes in and out of the naval 
banks, and £80,000 in the army banks. This sum repre- 
sents a good deal of self deni^, when the margin within 
which it is possible to save among sailors and soldiers is 
considered. 

Closely allied to savings banks are a number of 
societies which need only be briefly referred to here. 
The largest of them are building societies under the 
Act of 1874, which are a very popular form of saving, 
especially in certain localities. The contributions to the 
s^res of these societies, which are paid by instalments, 
differ but little from the periodical payments into savings 
banks ; and although the money is not so readily repaid, 
notice and other forms having to be gone through, large 
numbers of persons pay in and draw out money, and 
receive the interest on the shares in much the same way 
as they do on deposits in savings banks without any idea 
of buSding or buying houses. In 1898 the receipts were 
£38,394,220 in the United Kingdom, and the accumulated 
capital was more than £57,000,000, with a membership of 
619,741. The action of industrial and provident societies 
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regulated under the Act of Parliament of 1893, must 
also be mentioned with reference to that part of their 
business which is closely allied to savings banks. These 
societies are divided into three classes : — (a) ordinary co- 
operative societies with 1,256,666 members; (b) societies 
for carrying on various businesses, including loan and 
banking, with 42,312 members ; (c) land and building 
societies, with 11,144 members. Ihe total, therefore, is 
1,310,122 members. Most of these societies, indirectly 
or directly, act as savings banks, and have had con- 
siderable influence in the growth of thrift in the United 
Kingdom. In the co-operative societies the sales amounted 
to more than £48,000,000, and the profits to nearly 
£5,000,000. These profits are divided in different ways 
among the members, and they form a saving fund 
of large dimensions. The societies for carrying on 
various businesses, such as working men’s clubs, loan 
and banking organizations, registered under the 1893 Act, 
numbered 127 in 1898, with total receipts £1,773,849. 
These are not rapidly increasing, but they must be in- 
cluded as one exhibition of the savings of the people, and 
they are practically used as savings banks. The land 
and building societies under the Act of 1893 are not the 
same as those above referred to, though their action as 
regards savings is similar. They are not under the Act of 
1874, but carry on a trade or business, including dealings 
of any kind in land. Their operations are sHghtly in- 
creasing. They received £131,739 from subscriptions and 
other sources, according to the last return in 1898, and 
the value of the land and mortgages was £632,790. Two 
other classes of institutions should be referred to, the 
friendly and trade societies, which exist for special 
purposes, namely, to make provision in sickness, for 
death, for a want of employment, and to a limited extent 
for old age. They differ essentially from savings banks, 
as the subscriptions are parted with and cannot be with- 
drawn. But as the subscriptions are for certain definite 
needs, almost certain to be required by each member, which 
but for those societies would have to be provided for by 
direct savings in banks, they must be mentioned in treat- 
ing of the subject as a whole. The amount held by the 
friendly societies is estimated at £37,917,702, subscribed 
by 11,424,810 members. The income from 630 trade 
societies in 1898 was £2,856,354, received from 1,219,474 
members. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from the progress 
of savings banks of all kinds during the last quarter of the 
19th century must certainly be that facilities exist, and are 
in active operation for the exercise of thrift in many new 
channels. The gross number of members must form a 
large proportion of the entire population, even allowing 
for the fact that many are making use of several of the 
forms of savings banks that have been referred to. It 
was once stated, and with truth, that the national debt 
was held by a very small proportion of the population ; 
but this is not so now. The various agencies which may 
be described as savings banks in different forms, hold at 
least £200,000,000, or a third of the National Debt of 
Great Britain. (x.) 

United States. 

There are two kinds of savings banks in the United 
States, Mvjfmjd Savmg$ BamJcs, or savings banks proper, 
and Stock Ba/nks^ having capital and doing a combined 
commercial and savings business. To these might be 
added School Somvigs Bcmka. There are no postal banks 
of this kind. All these institutions are organized under 
the laws of the states where they are located, and are 
generally under the supervision of an officer appointed by 
the governor. The distinctive feature of Muimal Savings 
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Banks ia that they have no capital, and do a strictly invest- 
ment business, all their earnings going to the depositors. 
Their management is vested in a board of trustees, a self- 
jjerpetiiating VjoUy who serve without pay, except for 
specitic service such as propertj^ Executive 

officers and clerks are ;■ 1 ■ i- salaries. The pr^ 

portion of annual exjjense to each dollar of assets is 
sometimes less than *0025. The rate of interest on deposits 
usually ranges from 3 to 4 per cent. Depositors have no 
voice in the management, except as citizens of the state, 
through their representative in the state legislature. 
Nearly all the states limit investments carefully, though 
a few permit considerable latitude: in New York the 
dei>Oriits in savings banks are considered next to Govern- 
ment bonds as safe investments. In eight out of the 
fifteen states having mutual savings banks, deposits are 
exempt from taxation j in the others the rate varies 
from ^ to I of 1 per cent. The amount which each 
person may deposit each year or half-year and the total 
amount to his credit are usually limited by the by-laws. 
Deposits are in practice generally payable on demand, 
though the banks reserve the right to require notice, 
generally from sixty to ninety days, and sometimes 
enforce this right in times of panic. The first savings 
bank incorporated in the United States was the Provident 
Institution for Savings, incorporated in Boston in 1816. 
The oldest in New York is the Bank for Savings, of 
New York City, incorporated in 1819. The largest 
deposit of any bank of this kind in the United States, 
$67,735,560, is that of the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York. Mutual savings banks are confined chiefly to the 
New England and Middle states. There is no other kind 
of savings bank in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Khode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
New Jersey. The growth of banka in these states from 
1887 to 1897 was as follows : — 



1887. 

1897. 

Number of banks. 

Number of depositors . 
Amount of deposits 

Average to each depositor . 

593 

3,030,094 

$1,099,313,155 

362 

646 

4,311,972 

$1,667,486,734 

386 


The only mutual hanks outside the North-Eastern states 
are four in Ohio, five in Indiana, four in Minnesota, and 
one each in West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Though the laws governing mutual banks vary in the 
different states, the following abstract of the New York 
Savings Bank Law of 1875, re-enacted in 1892, and 
subsequently amended, gives the maiu principles on 'which 
they are organized. It is of especial interest in view of 
the fact that the sa'rings hanks of New York are the most 
important banking institutions chartered by any of the 
states : — 

Thirteea or more ^rsons may incorporate a savings bank, two- 
thirds of whom shall be residents of the county where the proposed 
bank is to be situated. When the certificate of organization is filed 
with the superintendent of banks, who exercises supervision over 
all banks chartered by the state, he is required to ascertain whether 
the hank is in fact needed in the community where it is to he 
organized, and to investigate the character and general fitness of 
the trustees. The present superintendent of banks requires that the 
incorporators of a saving bank shall defray personally the expenses 
of the institution nntiL its earning are sufficient to meet such 
expenses, and also return divideuds at the rate of 3 per cent. 
The board of trustees have entire control of the management of the 
hank. They elect the president and other officers. A trustee wlio 
borrows any of the bank's funds, or who becomes a surety for any 
other borrower, forfeits his office. Trustees are not allowed to have 
any interest in the profits, or to borrow iie deposits or fimds of the 
bank. 

therein and the inc^e d^ved ther^om as followB 1. ^ the 
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stocks or bonds or interest-bearing notes or obligations of the 
United States, or those for which the faith of the United States is 
pledged, including the bonds of tlie District of Columbia. 2. In 
the stock or bonds or interest-bearing obligations of this state, 

3. In the stocks or bonds or interest-bearing obligations of any of 
the United States which has not within ten years defaulted in the 
payment of any part of any debt authorized by its legislature. 

4. *'ln the stocks or bonds of any city, couniy, town, or Triage, 
school district bonds, and union free ^hool district bonds, issued 
for school purposes, or in the interest-bearing obligations of any 
ci^ or county of this state. 5. In the stocks or bonds of a number 
of specified cities without the state, subject to the condition that if 
at any time the indebtedness of any of said cities, less its water 
debt and sinking fund, shall exceed 7 per cent, of its valuation 
for purposes of taxation, its bonds and stocks shall* cease to be an 
authorized investment. 6. In bonds and mortgages on unen- 
cumbered real property situated in this state, worth at least 
twice the amount lent thereon. Not more than 65 per cent, of 
the whole amount of deposits shall be so lent or invested. If 
the loan is on unimproved and unproductive real property, the 
amount lent thereon shall not be more than 40 per cent, of its 
actual value. No investment m any bond and mortgage shall be 
made by any savings bank, except upon the report of a committee 
of its trustees. 7. Also, by virtue of a law passed by the legis- 
lature of 1898 : In the first mortgage bonds of any railway corpora- 
tion of this state, or in the mortgage bonds of any such railway 
corporation of an issue to retire all prior mortgage debt of such, rail- 
way corporation, provided the bonds satisfy certain precautionary 
conditions. Not more than 20 per cent, of the whole amount 
of deposits shall be thus lent or invested. Street railway cor- 
porations shall not be considered railway corporations within the 
meaning of this section. An Act passed in 1900 permits the invest- 
ment of deposits in the bonds of certain railways situated in other 
states. These investments must conform to conditions assuring 
safety. 

Savings hanks in New York are preferred creditors of insolvent ‘ 
state banks and trust companies. In 1901 a law was passed pro- 
viding for a tax of 1 per cent, on the surplus of savings banks, 
computed on the par value of their securities. In the year 1900 the 
resources of the savings hanks exceeded those of bol^ tiie discount 
and deposit hanks and of the trust companies chartered by the 
state ; m 1900 the savings banks held $1,000,209,099 ; the dis- 
count and deposit banks $323,864,743 ; and the trust companies 
$672,190,671. The deposits in the savings banks amounted to 
$887,480,650, distributed amongst 1,981,371 depositors; interest 
credited for the preceding year amounted to $29,539,688 ; expenses 
for the year were $2,629,835, or $2-62 for each $1000 of resources. 
Loans on real estate, secured by bond and morigage, amount to 
$406,210,574, and investments in stocks and bonds, market value, 
$502,265, 621. The gain in resources in 1899 was over $76,000, 000, 
and was the highest ever known. The savings depositors through 
their banks have purchased$3, 738,000 of the state debt, $146, 399, 233 
of the bonds of cities in the state, and $43,420,043 of town, conniy, 
village, and school district bonds. 

Stock SoAmjgs Bomhs do not as a rule differ from ordinary 
banks of deposit and discount, except in recei'ring smaller 
sums on deposit. They are found in the more purely 
agricultural parts of the country, the Southern, Mississippi 
Valley, and Western states, -where only a small proportion 
of people earn wages in manufactures and commerce, 
suitable investments are not numerous, the benefits of 
mutual savings banks are not familiar, and the people are 
unwilling to accept a low rate of interest. In some states 
having stock banjbi there are no laws relating to banking, 
and in others the savings banks carry on their business 
under the same laws as commercial bajiks. Several of the 
states restrict the investments of the stock savings banks. 
Prior to 1865, when the issue of circulating notes by state 
banks was suppressed by a prohibitory tax, there was a 
distinction between state banks and stock savings banks ; 
the former could issue notes, while the latter, as a rule, 
could not. Stock savings banks are conducted frequently 
as adjuncts of state and national banks, occupying the 
same rooms and being under the same management. 

The law of the state of Iowa, enacted in 1874, is typical of those 
states where stock banks are under public supervision. A savings 
bank may be organized by not less than five persons. In to-wns of 
ten thousand inhabitants or less it must have a capital of $10,000, 
and in towns or cities with more than ten thousand inhabitants 
$50,000. The usual corporate powers are granted. The amount 
of deposits is limited to ten times the paid-up capital, and in case 
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this amount should be exceeded, the capital must be increased in 
proportion. The usual provisions for repayments of deposits are 
made, and in addition the savings banks are mven the privilege of 
requiring sixty days’ notice for the withdrawal of deposits. 

The banks are allowed to invest their funds in the following 
securities :—(l) Stocks, bonds, or interest-bearing notes of the 
United States. (2) Stocks, bonds, or evidences of debt bearing 
interest of the state of Iowa. (3) Stocks, bonds, and warrants of 
any city, town, village, or school district in the state regidarly 
issued, but the investments of any savings bank should not consist of 
such bonds or warrants to a greater amount than 25 per cent, of the 
assets. (4) hloi-tgages or debts on unencumbered real estate within 
the state worth at least twice the amount lent. (5) It is lawful 
for such banks. to discount, purchase, sell, and make loans upon 
personal or public security, except shares of their own capital stock. 

Property acquired by foreclosure of mortgages, &c., may not be 
held more than ten years. The rate of interest to be paid is left to 
the discretion of the trustees, and the profits, after the payment of 
such interest and expenses, go to capital stock. Stockholders are 
liable to the creditors for double their stock, and for such liabilities 
continued for six months after the transfer of any stock. Dhectors 
receive no compensation. Officers and directors of the bank are 
required to give the same security for loans that is required of 
others, and such loans can only be made by the board in the 
absence of the party appMng. The savings banks are prohibited 
from lending to any individual or firm more than 20 per cent, 
of the capital stock. AU savings banks are required to make a 
q^uarterly statement to the auditor of the state, giving in detail 
the statement of condition upon a mven day. This statement is 
made under oath of the officers, and is required to be published. 
The state auditor is given the power to examine any savings bank 
at any time, and should the conditions warrant, he is required to 
report to the attorney-general, who iustitutes proceedings under 
the law relating to insolvent corporations. Provision is made for 
increasing the capital stock by a two-thirds vote of the existing 
shares. The corporate existence of the banks is placed at fifty 
years. 

Under the above law the number of banks increased 
from 19 in 1875 to 195 in 1899; their capital from 
$755,500 to $7,800,000 ; and the deposits from $2,338,685 
to $48,147,860. In 1899 the 287 stock savings banks of 
the United States held savings deposits amounting to 
$218,759,168 and deposits subject to check, $2,638,125. 

Loans amd Investments , — ^In his annual report dated 
31st October 1899, the comptroller of the currency gave 
data of the loans and investments of 942 out of the 987 
savings banks in the United States, of which 655 were 
mutual and 287 stock banks. As the banks are not under 
his supervision, being under the control of the respective 
states, reports are available from only such banks as 
choose to send them. The loans of the 942 banks 
aggregate $1,098,598,589, of which $878,126,859 were 
secured by real estate, $156,359,308 by collateral other 
than real estate, and $64,112,422 by personal and 
other security. The investments in United States bonds 
amount to $136,930,208; state, county, and municipal 
bonds, $512,777,336 ; railway bonds and stocks, 
$167,998,336 ; bank stocks, $36,637,920 ; other stocks, 
bonds, and securities' $230,796,388. 

The following are the statistics as to the deposits of the 
total number of mutual and stock savings banks in the 
United States : — < 


Years.. 

No. 

of 

Banks. 

No. of 
Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Average 
due each 
Depositor. 

Average 
per Caput 
in the U.S. 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

988 

980 

979 

987 

5,065,494 

6,201,132 

5,385,746 

6,687,818 

$1,907,156,277 

1,939,376,035 

2,065,631,298 

2,230,366,954 

$376.60 

372.88 

383.54 

892.13 

$26.68 

26.56 

27.67 

29.24 


School Scv&mgs Banks were first established in the 
United States in 1885 by J. H. Thiry, at Long Island 
City, New York. On 1st January 1900 the system was 
in use in 526 schools, distributed throughout 97 cities or 
villages and 15 states. Out of 179,630 pupils registered 
m these schools, 52,694 have saved $806,0169, of which 
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$525,209 has been withdrawn, leaving a balance of 
$280,806 due depositors. In those jjarts of the country 
where there are no savings banks their place is largely 
supplied by building and loan associations. For further 
details see the articles on the several states. (b. n*. ) 

Savoiei a department of the south-east of France, 
bordering on Italy, traversed by the chain of the Alps and 
its ramifications, and watered by the Isfere and Arc. 

Area, 2389 square miles. The population, 266,438 in 1881, had 
decreased to 249,460 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 5853, of 
which 315 were illegitimate ; deaths, 6577 ; marriages, 1670. Tlie 
schools ill 1896 numbered 989, with 47,000 pupils, 2 per cent, of 
the population being illiterate. The acreage under cultivation in 
1896 amounted to 854,620, of which only 219,830 acres were in 
plough-land and 24,700 acres in vines. The wheat grown in 1899 
was valued at £155,000; rye, £98,000; oats, £56,000; maize, 
£40,000 ; potatoes, £148,000 ; natural pastures, £402,000 ; tobacco, 
£40,000 ; walnuts, £78,000. The vintage of 1899 was vulued at 
£248,000. The horses in Savoie (1899) numbered only 3080, the 
asses, 5200; cattle, 124,840; sheep, 71,630 ; pigs, 11,980; goats, 
15,900. Savoie in 1896 produced 10,582 metric tons of coal, 6217 
tons of hgnite, 140 tons of peat ; 636 tons of iron ; and 69 tons 
of other minerals, of a total value of £5500. The industry in 
metals registered (1898) 29 metric tons of iron and 162 tons of 
steel, amounting, with inclusion of the other metals, to the 
value of £6100. The other industries are in a backward state. 
Chamb4ry, the capital, had 22,108 inhabitants in 1901. 

Sa.VOie, Ha.ute-| a department of south-east 
France, bordering on the Lake of Geneva and on Switzer- 
land, and dominated by Mont Blanc. 

Area, 1775 square miles. The population, 274,087 in 1881, had 
decreased to 259,595 in 1901. The births in 1899 wore 6010, of 
which 310 were illegitimate ; deaths, 5634 ; marriages, 1771. There 
were in 1896 917 schools, with 43,000 pupils, 1 per cent, of the 
population being ilUterate. The land under cultivation in 1896 
comprised 827,450 acres, of which 291,460 acres were plough-land 
and 18,525 acres in vines. The wheat produce of 1899 was valued 
at £358,000; oats, £113,000. The vintage of the same year was 
estimated at £234,000 ; the potato crop, £241,050. In green crops 
(trefoil and sainfoin) the department reaped in 1898 the value of 
£256,000, and its natural pastures and grass lands yielded £412,000. 
Its live stock included 10,040 horses, 1950 mules, 13,090 cattle, 
3.5,580 sheep, 28,210 pig-s, and 23,940 goats. Mining in 1898 
produced 215 metric tons of coal, 40 tons of peat, and 2660 tons 
of bitumen, valued altogether at £1510. Metalliu’gical industry 
turned out (1898) 2310 metric tons of iron and 440 tons of steeJ, 
valued at £21,000. Other industries are silk, tanning, and weaving. 
Annecy, the capital, had in 1901, 13,611 inhabitants. 

Savona, a town and episcopal see of the province of 
Genoa, Liguria, Italy, on the coast of the west Riviera, 26 
miles west by south of Genoa by railway. It is one of the 
chief seats of the iron industry, having iron-works and 
foundries, iron shipbuilding, railway workshops, engineer- 
ing shops, brass foundry, tinplate works, sulphur mills, and 
glass-works. It is also a considerable seaport, importing 
commodities to the value of nearly two millions sterling 
(£1,754,300 in 1899), chiefly coal, with petroleum, iron, 
cereals, <kc. There is a small export trade (£30,000 to 
£40,000 annually), of which preserved tomatoes, wood, and 
candied fruits are the chief elements. In 1899 the port 
(22 to 26 feet deep) was entered by 1139 vessels of 559,200 
tons, as compared with 855 vessels of 356,300 tons in 1892. 
There are a technical institute and a commercial institute. 
Population (1881), 24,481 ; (1899), about 28,500. 

Savory, Sir William Scovell, Babt. (1826- 
1895), British surgeon, was bom 30th November 1826, in 
London, He entered St Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1844 
(M.R.C.S. 1847, F.RC.S. 1852). From 1849 to 1859 he 
was demonstrator of anatomy and operative surgeij at 
St Bartholomew’s, and for many years curator of the 
museum, where he devoted himself to pathological and 
physiological work. In 1859 he succeeded Sir James 
Paget as lecturer on general anatomy and physiology. 
In 1861 he became assistant surgeon, and in 1867 
surgeon, holding the latter post till 1891 ; and from 1869 

S. Yin. — 54 
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to 1889 lie was lecturer on surgery. In the College of 
Surgeons he was a luan of the greatest inliuencej rising 
to be president for four successive years, 1885—88, As 
Hunterian professor of comjiarative anatomy and physio- 
logy (1859-51), he lectured on ‘^General Physiology” and 
the “Physiology of Food.” In 1884 he delivered the 
Bradshaw Lecture on the “Pathology of Cancer.” In 
1887 he delivered the Hunterian Oration. In 1879, at 
Cork, he had declared against “ Listerism ” at the meeting 
of the British ^Medical Association ; “ the last public ex- 
pression,” it has been said, “by a prominent surgeon 
against the now accepted methods of modem surgery.” 
In 1887 he became surgeon-extraordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and in 1890 he was made a baronet. Savory 
was an able operator, but averse from exhibitions of 
briiliancy, and was altogether a powerful and authorita- 
tive man in his profession ; his lucidity of expression being 
almost as valuable in that respect as his great knowledge 
of physiology and anatomy. He died in March 1895. 

SstWAntwarii or Savantvadi, a native state 
of Tndifl^ in the Konkan division of Bombay. Area, 
926 square miles. Population (1891), 192,948; (1901), 
217,800; average density, 235 persons per square inile. 

The estimated gross revenue is Its.4,31,S67, of which Rs.46,814 
was expended on public works in 1897-98 ; no tribute ; military 
force, 400 men ; number of schools, 170, with 6386 pupils in 1897—98, 
being 3 *2 i)er cent, of the population, compared with 2*4 per 
cent, for Bombay generally. The chief, whose title is Sir Desai, 
is a Maratha of the Bhonsle family. The late chief, who had 
been educated at the Rajkot College, died in December 1899, with 
no direct heir. It has special manufactures of ornaments carved 
out of bison-horn, painted and inlaid lacquer-work, and gold and 
silver embroidery. The town of Sawantwaei, or Wari, is 17 miles 
from the seaport of Vengurla. Population (1881), 8584 ; (1891), 
9269 ; municipal revenue (1897-98), Rs.6348, the incidence of 
taxation being 9 annas per head. It was founded in 1670, on the 
edge of an artificial lake amid hills. There is a high school, and 
Westropp hospital, with an endowment of Es.10,000, raised to 
commemorate the Diamond Jubilee. 

Saxe, John Godfrey (1816-1887), American 
poet, was bom at ffighgate, Vermont, 2nd June 1816. 
He graduated at Middlebury College in 1889, and became 
a lawyer, being at one time attorney-general of Vermont. 
!]^e also engaged in politics as a Democrat, and edited a 
newspaper in BurKngton; but he was best known as a 
humorous poet and a lecturer. 'His swiftly-moving lines 
abounded in puns and witty turns, his travesties and 
satires found many readers or listeners, and some of his 
love lyrics or other pieces combined sparkle with real 
feeling. During a part of his later life he was editor of 
the Evenmg JauumaZ at Albany, New York, where he died 
31st March 1887. 

Saxe- Alten burg*, a dnchy of Germany, one of 
the Thuringian states, has an area of 511 square miles, 
and a population (1895), 180,313; (1900), 194,273, of 
whom 95,442 were males and 98,831 females; the 
density being 380 inhabitants to the square mile. In 
1895 the Protestants numbered 168,549, or 93*5 per cent., 
and the Boman Catholics 2091. In the same year the 
duchy contained 16,180 farms, of which 13,589, or 84 per 
cent., were each less than 25 acres. The live stock in 
1900 totalled 69,172 cattle, 66,895 pigs, 12,282 horses, 
and 9860 sheep. The lignite mines yielded (1900) 
1,865,517 tons, valued at £229,300. For the period 
1899-1901 the state revenue was fixed at £228,600 
annually, and the expenditure at approximately the same. 
The public debt in 1900 amounted to £44,370, and the 
contribution to the imperial exchequer in 1901 to £98,550. 

S&XO-CoburSf-Gothay a duchy of (Germany, one 
of the Thuringian states, with an area of 755 square n^es, 
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and j)opulation (1895), 216,603 ; (1900), 229,567, of 
whom 110,949 were males and 118,618 females; the 
density being 304 inhabitants to the square mile. About 
98 per cent., or 212,514, of the inhabitants were Pro- 
testants, and 2956 Roman Catholics. In 1895 the duchy 
comprised 29,458 farms, of which 15,230 were each 
less than 2^ acres in extent and 11,100 between 2i and 
25 acres. The number of persons supported by agricul- 
ture was 60,633, or 28 per cent, of the population. In 
1900 the live stock numbered 95,988 pigs, 68,780 cattle, 
47,718 sheep, and 10,301 horses. The public revenue 
during the period 1899-1901 was fixed at £135,600 
annually, and the expenditure at £165,800 ; in addition, 
there was a special revenue for the duchy of Coburg of 
£70,960 annually, and expenditure of £63,740, and a 
special revenue of £126,150 annually for the duchy of 
dotha and an expenditure of £1 7 7, 2 1 0. The public debt of 
Coburg amounted in 1900 to £141,560, and of Gotha to 
£107,330; and in 1901 their joint contribution to the 
imperial exchequer to £116,350. The duke of Albany, 
grandson of Queen Victoria, succeeded to the duchy in 
1900 on the decease of his uncle, the duke of Edinburgh, 
who had become duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in 1893. 

Saxe-Melning*en, a duchy of Germany, one of 
the Thuringian states, with an area of 953 square miles, 
and population (1895), 234,005 ; (1900), 250,683 ; of 
whom 123,027 were males and 127,656 females. Density, 
263 inhabitants to the square mile. Of the total popula- 
tion in 1895, 228,969, or 98 per cent., were Evangelical 
Lutherans, 3188 Roman CathoHcs, and 1487 Jews. Agri- 
culture supports 67,540, or 29 per cent, of the population. 
Out of the total number of farms (31,907), in 1895, 
15,370 were each under 2|- acres in extent, 13,469 be- 
tween 2-1 and 25 acres. In 1900 the live stock numbered 
74,491 cattle, 80,322 pigs, 31,232 sheep, and 7780 horses. 
For the period 1900-02 the public revenue was fixed at 
£437,225, and the public expenditure at £394,430. The 
public debt in 1901 amounted to £415,175, and the 
contribution to the imperial exchequer to £127,225. 

Saxe- Wei mar^ a grand-duchy of Germany, one 
of the Thuringian states, with an area of 1388 square 
miles, and a population (1895), 339,217 ; of whom 
325,315, or 95-9 per cent., were Evangelical Lutherans, 
12,112 Roman Catholics, and 1290 Jews. In 1900 the 
population was 362,018, of whom 176,650 were males 
and 185,368 females. In 1895 the population was rural 
to the extent of 60*3 per cent., the rest being urban 
(39*7 per cent.). During the years 1890-98 inclusive, an 
average of 119 persons emigrated annually; in 1900 they 
numbered 86. The university of Jena is common to the 
four Saxon duchies. The supreme court of Jena serves as 
a common court of appeal for these duchies, for Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, for the two Reuss principalities, and for certain 
parts of Prussia. The number of persons supported by 
agriculture in 1895 was 123,011, or 36*2 per cent, of the 
population. The total number of farms in 1895 was 42,227, 
of which 16,575 were each less than 2^ acres and 19,419 
between 2^ and 25 acres. In 1900 the live stock numbered 
156,995 pigs, 134,628 cattle, 88,300 sheep, and 22,207 
horses. For the financial period, 1899-190J, the state 
revenue and expenditure were balanced at £523,000. Jn 
1900 the public debt was £97,000, and in 1901 the 
amount contributed to the imperial exchequer £183,550. 

SSiXOnyi a king dom of the Gorman empire, rank- 
ing fifth in area, third in population, and first in 
density. 

Area wnd Population . — The census returns for 1885, 
1895, and 1900, together with the area and density of the 
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kingdom and its administrative districts, are given in the 
subjoined table : — 


District. 

Population, 

1S85. 

Population, 

1895. 

Population, 

1900. 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Density 
per sq. 
mile in 
1900. 

Bautzen 

356,660 

385,080 

405,092 

953 

425 

Dresden . 

860,558 

1,067,757 

1,216,044 

1674 

726 

Leipzig. . 
Chemnitz . 

774,036 

945,179 

1,069,273 

1377 

769 

|l, 190, 849 

/ 734,044 

791,896 

799 

991 

Zwickau . 

\ 655,628 

727,463 

984 

739 

Total . 

3,182,003 

3,787 688 

4,199,768 

5787 

726 


The former district of Zwickau has been divided into 
the two new districts of Chemnitz and Zwickau, and the 
1895 population (1,389,672) is duly divided for that 
year between them. Of the total population in 1900, 
2,042,437 were males and 2,157,321 females, or 1056 
females to every 1 000 males. As will be seen, the density 
is exceptionally high — ^in fact, the highest in the empire, 
with the exception of the Hanseatic towns. 

The average density of the entire empire in the year 
1900 was 270. Of the total population in 1900, 2,100,475, 
or 50‘01 per cent., lived in towns, the remaining 49*99 per 
cent, in rural communes. The largest towns of the country 
in 1900 were Leipzig (455,089), Dresden (395,349), 
Chemnitz (206,584), Plauen (73,891), Zwickau (55,825), 
and eight others with above 20,000 inhabitants each. 
The next table shows the movement of the population for 
the years 1888 to 1899 ; — 



Mar- 

riages. 

Total 

Births. 

Illegiti- 

mate. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Birth- 

rate. 

Death- 

rate. 

Illegiti- 

macy 

per- 

centage. 

Mar- 

riage 

Bate. 

Annual 

average, 

1888-97 


161,000 


96,109 

41*8 

26*6 

12*6 

9*1 

1898 

38,611 

162,555 

21,059 

92,785 

41 

22 

12*9 

9*1 

1899 

38,980 

164,164 

21,148 

99,609 

40*4 

24*5 

12-9 

9*6 


The number of emigrants gradually diminished from 4920 
in 1892 to 950 in 1897, and, after an increase to 1128 in 
1898, again fell to 876 in 1900; the annual average for 
the ten years 1889-98 being 2521. 

Agricultv/ire . — In 1895 agriculture supported 716,460 persons, or 
19 per cent, of the population. The annexed table shows the 
farms classified according to size : — 


Under 2^ 
acres. 

Between 24 
and 25 
acres. 

Between 25 
and 250 
acres. 

Above 250 
acres. 

TotM 

Farms. 

96,796 

67,686 

28,392 

764 

193,627 


In 1900 there were 687,687 cattle, 676,825 pigs, 166,713 horses, 
and 74,618 sheep in the kingdom. 

InAustry and Mining , — In 1898, 601, 677 persons were engaged 
m these occupations, distributed as follows : — 178,571 in the textile 
industries, 74,234 in the manufacture of machinery and instru- 
ments, 92,807 in mining, quarrying, and smelting and founding 
metals ; 34,573 in forestry, saw-milling, &c. ; 27,088 in paper manu- 
facture ; 22,230 in printing and similar branches ; and the rest 
(72,174) in other branches. In 1900, 120 coal-mines were in active 
work, 89 being lignite mines ; their output was 6,343,213 tons, 
valued at £3,230,600. There were 13 iron and salt mines at work, 
and they produced 13,087 tons of ore, valued at £24,000, and 8 
mines of cobalt, nickel, and bismuth produced 595 tons of ore 
valued at £29,650. The iron works, foundries, &c., produced 
342,152 tons of iron and steel, valued at £3,607,850 ; the breweries 
107,386,650 gallons of beer, the distilleries 2,965,100 gallons of 
pure alcohol, and the sugar factories 19,850 tons of sugar. Quarry- 
ing is extensively carried on, over 3800 persons being employed in 
quarrying sandstone near Fima alone. 

C<mmnmiccLti(ms , — In 1900, 1880 miles of railway were open for 
traffic, all except 25 miles belonging to the state. In 1898 the 
telegraph lines reached a total of 3760 miles, and telegraph wires 
17,910 miles ; the length of telephone lines was 2685 miles. 

Beligion and Edv^aJLixm , — In 1895, 3,611,670 persons, or 96*3 
per cent, of the population, belonged to the Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church, 140,285 w'ere Boman Catholics, 10,538 were “Reform- 
ists,’* 15,069 belonged to other Christian sects, and 9902 were 
Jews. The university of Leipzig ranks after Berlin and Munich in 
respect of the number of students attending it (3586 in 1900-01). 
The remaining educational facilities embrace the technical high 
school (polytechnic) at Dresden, 2 “provincial” schools, 17 classi- 
cal, and 10 semi-classical schools, 34 “ modern ” schools, 22 semin- 
aries, and 3 higher girls* schools. There are also about 4340 
elementary and advanced elementaiy schools in the kingdom, and 
they are attended by approximately 792,200 children. In 1900 
the mining academy at Freiberg had 330 students ; the 2 mining 
schools, about 150 pupils ,* the academy of forestry at Tbarandt, 
89 pupils ; the 7 schools of navigation (1898), 17 teachers and 157 
pupils ; the veterinary high school, 212 students : besides which 
there are 2 art academies, 3 industrial art schools, 2 conservatories 
of inusic, a shorthand institute, school of political economy, 4 
architects’ schools, some 200 schools for training artisans and 
designers in special industries, 8 agricultural and horticultural 
schools, 44 commercial schools, 16 music schools, and 1 dramatic 
school. The militaiy schools are mentioned in the next section. 

Army . — In 1900 the peace footing of the Saxon army (12th Army 
Corps of the imperial forces) numbered 43,288 men of all arms. The 
cadet school at Dresden has about 250 pupils, and 2 non-commis- 
sioned officers’ schools at Marieuberg are attended hy 500 men. 

FiTULnc ^. — For the period 1900-01 the ordinary annual revenue 
was fixed at £4,609,900, and the ordinary annual expenditure aL 
the same figure ; but there were in addition an extraordinary 
revenue and an extraordinary expenditure, balancing at £4,934,100, 
this expenditure being for public works. Of the ordinary revenue 
£2,504,400, or 54J per cent., was derived from state-owned sources, 
e.g., forests, domain lands, mines, the porcelain factory of Meissen, 
and railways (£1,784,100). Direct taxes, chiefly income-tax, 
yielded £2,105,600. The amount upon which income-tax was 
levied was £83,326,100 in 1894, and £110,703,670 in 1900. Out 
of the total number of persons who paid income-tax in 1898, viz., 
1,467,070, no less than 1,396,218, or 95 per cent., paid on incomes 
under £166 per annum, and of these again 319,813 paid on incomes 
between £20 and £25 a year. In 1900 the amount of the' national 
debt was £41,491,120, and in 1901 the amount contributed to the 
imperial treasury £2,133,650. See KaUnder und Stcdistisckes 
JcJiO’hich fii/r daa Kcmigreich, Sachsen auf das Jahr 1900. dsc, 
(Dresden, 1899). 

Saxony, a province of Prussia, witk an area of 9750 
square miles, and population (1895), 2,698,549; (1900), 
2,833,224 ; of whom 1,389,204 were males and 1,444,020 
were females. The mines in 1897 yielded 13,009,653 
tons of lignite, valued at £1,583,750 (in 1900, 17,035,074 
tons valued at £2, 101, ’200) ; 273,364 tons of coal, valued 
at £55,700 ; 716,348 tons of kainite, valued at £505,900 ; 
640,236 tons of potassium salts, valued at £379,700 ; and 
632,168 tons of copper, valued at £909,700 (in 1900, 
671,918 tons valued at £1,108,850); total value in 1897, 
£3,434,750. *The produce of salt-works and furnaces, 
&c., in 1900 was 108,734 tons of salt, worth £147,600; 
163,458 tons of chloride of potassium, worth £1,040,050. 
The province of Saxony is famous for its high-dass 
farming, and ranks as the first agricultural province of all 
Germany. Besides the university agricultural college at 
Halle, there are two agricultural colleges and six agri- 
cultural schools, as well as two experimental stations, in 
the province. The barley and chicory (50 per cent, of 
that grown in Germany) of Saxony are famous. In 1900 
the five stock included 1,259,737 pigs, 833,580 sheep, 
778,353 cattle, and 213,040 horses. This province, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Erfurt, Quedlinburg, 
and Aschersleben, is far-famed for its gardening and seed 
farms. The sugar factories in 1900 produced 447,895 
tons of sugar ; the breweries, 53,700,000 gallons of beer ; 
and ‘the distilleries, 3,897,300 gallons of pure alcohol 
For further particulars, see under Prussia. See also 
“Agriculture in Germany,” Brit. Gons. Ho. 452 

(1898). 

Say, Jean Baptiste L6on (1826-1896), 

French statesman and economist, was bom in Paris on 61^ 
June 1826. From his father, Horace Say, and his grand- 
father, Jean Baptiste, the author of a celebrated Trwiti 
poliMqm^ founded on Adam Smith, he inherited 
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an ardent zeal for economic studies, of wliicli lie gave a 
reinarkaLle proof by ' * 7 .^ at th i age of twent 3 ’-tvro 

a brief Ilistoire tie Lj t '* ■ He was at tirst 

destined for the law, nest entered a bank, and finally* 
obtained a po&t in the administration of the Chemin de fer 
du Xord. Meanwhile he became a regular contributor to 
the Joiivndl des Dthats^ where he established his rejiuta- 
tion bj’ a series of brilliant attacks on the financial ad- 
ministration of the prefect of the Seine, Haussmann. He 
displayed a remarkable talent for interesting poimlar 
audiences in economic questions. His sympathies, like 
those of his grandfather, were with the British school of 
economists; he was, indeed, the hereditary defender of 
free-trade jirinciples in France. He had, moreover, an 
intimate acquaintance with the English language and 
institutions, and translated into French Goschen’s Theory 
of Foreign ExcJtanges. He was one of the pioneers of the 
co-operative movement in France. Elected to the Assem- 
bly of 1871 by the departments of Seine and Seine-et-Oise, 
he adopted the former, and took his seat among the 
Moderate Liberals, to whose principles he adhered through- 
out his life. He was immediately chosen as reporter of 
the commission on the state of the national finances, and 
in this capacity jirepared two elaborate statements. Thiers, 
though opposing their publication on grounds of pubhc 
expediency, was much struck by the ability displayed in 
them, and on 5th June appointed Say prefect of the Seine, 
The fall of the Empire, the siege of Paris, and the Com- 
mune had reduced the administration of the capital to 
chaos, and the task of reconstruction, amid the urgent 
problems that called for immediate solution, severely tried 
the new prefect’s power of organization. This was, how- 
ever, a gift with which he was pre-eminently endowed ; 
and he only quitted his post to assume, in December 1872, 
the ministry of finance — a remarkable tribute to his 
abilities from Thiers, who himself held strongly protec- 
tionist views. In aU other respects Say always regarded 
himself as the disciple of Thiers, who, in his last public 
utterance, designated Say as one of the younger men who 
would carry on his work. He fell from office with Thiers 
on 24th May 1873, and was elected president of the Left 
Centre group, as whose candidate he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Ihe presidency of the Chamber with Buffet. In 
spite of their divergence of views, he consented, at the 
urgent request of Resident MacMahon, to ^ take ofifice in 
March 1875 in the Buffet Cabinet; but the strongly re- 
actionary policy of the premier led to a sharp and long- 
oontinu^ dispute between him and Say both in the press 
and in the constituencies, and brought about Buffet’s 
resignation. Say continued to hold the ministry of 
finance under Dufaure and Jules Simon, and again in the 
Dufaure ministry of December 1877, and its successor, 
the Waddington ministry, till December 1879, During 
this long period, in which he was practically the autocratic 
ruler of the French finances, he had first to complete the 
payment of the war indemnity — an operation which,, thanks 
largely to Ins consummate knowledge of foreign exchanges, 
was effected long before the prescribed time. It was at a 
conference held between Say, Gambetta, and M. de Freycinjet 
in 1878 that the great scheme of public works introduced by 
the latter was adopted. Say’s general financial policy was to 
ameliorate' the incidence of taxation. As a pendant to his 
free-trade principles, he believed that the surest way of 
enriching the country, and therefore the Treasury, was to 
remove all restrictions on mtemal commerce. He accord- 
ingly reduced the rate of postage, repealed the duties on 
many articles of prime utility, such as paper, and fought 
strongly, though imsuceessfully, against the system of 
octrois, On_ 30th April 1880 he accepted the post of 
ambassador in London for the purpose of negotiating a 
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I commercial treaty between France and England, but the 
I i>residency of the Senate falling vacant, he was elected, on 
2.jth May, to fill the post, having meanwhile secured a 
jireliminary understanding, the most important feature of 
which was a reduction of the duty on the cheaper class 
of French wines. In January 1882 he became minister 
of finance in the Freycinet Cabinet, which was defeated in 
the following July on the Egyqjtian question. Say’s influ- 
ence over the rising generation grew less ; his “ academic 
Liberalism ” was regarded as old -fashioned ; Socialism, 
which he never ceased to attack, obtained even greater 
power, and free-trade was discarded in favour of M. 
Meline’s policy of protection, against which Say vainly 
organized the Ligue contre le renchdrisseTtient dtt pain. 
He had, however, a large share in the successful opposition 
to the income-tax, which he considered likely to discourage 
individual effort and thrift. In 1889 he quitted the 
Senate to enter the Chamber as member for Pau, in the 
belief that his efforts for Liberalism were more urgentl}^ 
needed in the. popular Assembly. Throughout his career 
he was indefatigable both as a writer and as a lecturer 
on economics, and in both capacities exerted a far wider 
influence than in parliament. Special mention must be 
made of his work, as editor and contributor, on the Dic- 
tionnaire des finances and Nau/veau dictionnaire d^4canomie 
politique. His style was remarkably easy and lucid, and 
he was often emj)loyed in drawing up important official 
documents, such as the famous presidential message of 
December 1877. He was for many years the most pro- 
minent member of the Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, and in 1886 succeeded to Edmond About’s 
seat in the Acad^mie Frangaise. He died in Paris on 21st 
I April 1896. A selection of his moat important writings 
i and speeches has since been published in four volumes 
under the title of Les Finances de la France sous la 
troisihne RipMique (1898-1901). (h. Sy.) 

Sayre^ a borough of Bradford county, Pennsylvania, 
j U.S.A. It is on the Horth Branch of the jfvev Susque- 
hanna and on several railways, in the north-eastern part of 
the state. Population (1900), 5243, of whom 337 were 
foreign-bom. 

Scstrborougrhi a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and fashionable watering-place, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, North Riding, in the Whitby parliamentary division, 
40 miles north-east of York by rail. A promontory divides 
the town into north and south parts. The former was 
greatly improved by the addition of the promenade and 
drive, known as the Royal Albert Drive and Clarence 
Gardens, opened in 1890. In 1891 the corporation 
purchased Ramsdale Valley bridge, spanning a picturesque 
ravine which separates the southernmost piart of the town 
from the rest. The People’s Park occupies both sides of 
the valley. Modem public buildings include the church 
of St James’s, two Wesleyan chapels, a Congregational 
chapel, Constitutional and Liberal clubs, and central fire 
station. Population of the municipal and parliamentary 
borough (1881), 30,504 ; (1901), 38,160. 

Schaffhausen, one of the S^sa cantons. Its 
total area is 113^ square nules. Of this, 108*4 square 
mdles are classed as ‘‘productive,” forests covering 44*8 
square miles, vineyards 4*2 square miles, and arable or 
pasture land the remaining 59*4 square miles. The popu- 
lation of the canton was 37,783 in 1888, while in 1900 it 
was 41,514. In 1900 there were 365 inhabitants to each 
square mile. The people are mostly Protestant — roughly, 
the Ro^n Catholics number 10 per cent. — and German- 
speaking. With the exception of a small portion of the 
town of Stein, the whole canton lies north of the Rhine. 
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The cantonal constitution is that of 1876, slightly modified. The 
legislature is elected as stated in the nmth edition of this work, but 
oiTly “communes” with over 250 inhabitants form separate electoral 
circles, the smaller being united electorally to their gi’eater neigh- 
bours. The executive of five members is also elected by popular 
vote for four years. Besides the right of “initiative’*'’ of 1000 
citizens as to legislative projects, and the revision of the cantonal 
constitution, there was adojited in 1895 the “obligatory refer- 
endum” for all legislative projects, as well as a curious institution 
(formerly existing in several cantons) by which the legislature can 
consult tlie people on cei*tain questions involving principles, and 
not merely fully drafted legislative projects. In 1897 the state 
revenue of the canton was 1,647,481 francs (a rise of 42 per cent, 
since 1885), and the state expenditure, 1,564,118 francs (a rise of 
46 per cent.), while in 1898 the surplus was 95,999 francs; the 
system of accounts in this canton is rather intricate. In 1897 the 
public debt was 'iiih The taxes are very small, while the state pro- 
perty is the most considerable in Switzerland, so that from a finan- 
cial point of view it is the most favoured among the Swiss cantons. 

Authorities. — BeUrdge z. ^at&rlWnd. Qeschickte, Schaffhausen, 
1863-84 . — Im Thur^. Der Kant, S, St Gall and Bern, 1840. — 
Pfaff. Das StaatsrecJht d. edten Mdge'nossenschaft. Schaffhausen, 
1870 (pp. 89-97 contain a history of Schaffhausen). In 1901 there 
appeared at Schaffhausen two elaborate historical “Festschriften,” 
one for the canton and the other for the to^vn. a. B. c.) 

Schaffhauseili the capital of the above canton. 
There is a railway (IJ miles) to Feuerthalen (1253 inhabit- 
ants), the first station on the line to Constance, which keeps 
on the Swiss side of the Rhine. There is a fine promenade 
on the west of the town, called the FSsenstanb. Popula- 
tion (1880), 11,753; (1900), 15,275. 

Schandorph, Soph us. See Danish Liter- 
ature. 

Scharfi Sir George (1820-1895), director of 
the British National Portrait Gallery, was born in London 
on 16th December 1820, the son of George Scharf, a 
Bavarian miniature painter who settled in England in 
1816, and died in 1860. He was educated at University 
College School, and studied in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. In 1840 he accompanied Sir Charles Fellows 
on the second of his archaeological visits to Asia Minor, 
and in 1843 acted as draughtsman to a Government 
expedition to the same country. After his return he 
devoted himself with great industry and success to the 
illustration of books relating to art and antiquity, of 
which the best known are Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, 1847 ; Mihnan’s Horace, 1849 ; Kugler’s Handbook 
of Italian Raintimg, 1851 ; and Dr Smith’s classical 
dictionaries. He also engaged largely in lecturing and 
teaching, and took part in the formation of the Greek, 
Roman, and Pompeian courts at the Crystal Palace. He 
acted as art secretary to the great Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, and in that year was appointed secretary 
to the newly founded National Portrait Gallery. The 
remainder of his life was given to the care of that institu- 
tion, which during the thirty-seven years of his able and 
zealous management gradually developed into a collection 
of first-rate importance. Scharf acquired an unrivalled 
•knowledge of all matters relating to historic portraiture, 
and was the author of many learned essays on the subject. 
He was elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1852, and a corresponding member of the Archaeological 
Institute of Rome in 1858. In 1885, in recognition of 
his services to the Portrait GaUery, he was made C.B., 
and on relinquishing his post, early in 1895, was created 
KC.B. and a trustee of the Gallery. He died on the 
19th April of the same year. (p. m. o’d.) 

Schaumburg^^LIppef a principality of Ger- 
many, in the valley of the Weser, between the Ptussian 
provinces of "Westphalia and Hanover. Area, 131 square 
miles. Population (1895), 41,224; (1900), 43,132; of 
whom 21,449 were males and 21,683 females. The people 
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are almost entirely Evangelical Lutherans. Density, 329 
inhabitants to the square mile. Of the total population in 
1895, 11,725, or 28*4 per cent., were supported by agricul- 
ture. The number of farms was 7218, of which 6585, or 
91 jjer cent., were each less than 25 acres ; 625 were 
between 25 and 250 acres, and only 8 exceeded 250 acres. 
In 1900 the principality contained 32,243 pigs, 12,434 
cattle, 4088 horses, and 1632 sheep. The state revenue 
and expenditure for 1900 were estimated to balance at 
^£53,530. The public debt amounted in 1900 to ^£24,100, 
and in 1901 the contribution to the imperial exchequer to 
^21,845. 

SchefFel, Joseph Victor von (1826-1886), 

German poet and novelist, was born at Carlsruhe, where 
his father was an officer in the Baden army, 16th February 
1826. His mother, nee Krederer, was a poet of some 
distinction. He went to school at Carlsruhe, and after- 
wards studied law at Munich, Heidelberg, and Berlin. 
After graduating doctor juris, he held a secretaryship for 
a short time, and subsequently was aj)pointed to various 
judicial posts. Eventually, in 1854, he retired in order to 
devote himself entirely to his pen, coming to this deter- 
mination as a consequence of the great success achieved 
by his poem Der Trompeter von Sdehingen, published in 
1853. The popularity of this work in Germany has been 
extraordinary, more than 200 editions of it having been 
issued. In 1857 he published Gaudeamus (a volume of 
poems) and a historical romance, Bkhelvard, which also 
became very popular. In 1864 he married Carohne von 
Malzen and settled at Carlsruhe, where he lived practically 
in retirement. He died there on 9th April 1886. His 
later works never achieved the popularity of those men- 
tionecl above, which by themselves were sufficient to procure 
him enthusiastic eulogiums and various marks of honour 
on his “jubilee,” which was celebrated aU over Germauy. 
He was on this occasion granted a patent of hereditary 
nobihty by the grand duke of Baden. His works 
subsequent to Ekkehard were Frau Aventure (1863), 
Jmiiperus (1868), Weddemsamkeit (1880), Ler Hdni von ■ 
Steier (1883). Volumes of Reisebilder (1887), Gedichte 
(1888), Bpisteln (1892), and Briefe (1898) were published 
posthumously. (r. p. s.) 

Scheldti a river flowing through France, Belgium, 
and Holland. In its Belgian course it is regulated by 
locks as far as Ghent, below which it flows freely east and 
north to the estuaries indenting Zeeland, which are, how- 
ever, really inlets of the sea, being at many places over 
•3' miles broad from dyke to dyke, and showing no 
movement but the ebb and flood of the sea. The river 
water running through these estuaries is, moreover, shrink- 
ing in. breadth, and the alluvium, especially between the 
islands, is accumulating. The Dender, a tributary on the 
right bank, and the Lys, on the left, are both largely canal- 
ized. At ^twerp the Scheldt at high water has a breadth 
of 1706 feet. Sixteen miles north-west of Antwerp the river 
divides at Fort Bath (Holland) into the "Western and the 
Eastern Scheldt. The Western Scheldt flows, between 
Dutch Flanders on the south and the islands of South 
Beveland and Walcheren on the north, into the North Sea 
at Flushing. Altogether the Scheldt is. navigable for 
207 miles. On the north side, near Flushing, and along 
the south coast of South Beveland, as also , on the south 
side near Temeuzen, the Western Scheldt has a depth of 
131 feet. Steamers ply between these places and Fort 
Breskena, on the south bank opposite Flushing. Tbe 
roadstead of Zierikzee (island of Schouwen) and the navi- 
gable water along the northera coast, of North Beveland 
have a depth of 100 to 130 feet. The. strait (Mastgat) 
between the islands of Tholen and North Beveland is 
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ako very deep. The Sloe, an arm of the “Weatem 
Scheldt between Walchereu and South Beveland, and also 
both aides of the dyke connecting South Beveland with 
North Brabant, are silting up ; the Braakman, a southern 
arm of the Western Scheldt, is fast drying up. The 
difference of level between ebb and flood tide is at Flush- 
ing 12, at Antwerp 14, feet. 

Schenectady, a city of New York, U.S.A., 
capital of Schenectady county. It is situated in 42“ 47' N. 
and 73"* 57' W., in the valley of the river Mohawk, 
17 miles north-west of Albany, in the eastern part of 
the state, at an altitude of 246 feet. It is irregularly 
laid out, the older and business part of the city being 
in the valley, while the newer and residential portion is 
built on higher land in the rear. Its water-supply is 
pumped and filtered. The city is reached by branches of 
the Delaware and Hudson and the New York Central and 
Hudson River railways. The manufacturing interests are 
very important. There are extensive locomotive, electrical, 
and agricultural implement works, besides foundries, car 
works, planing mills, and clothing factories of various 
kinds. It is the seat of Union College (founded 1795), 
which had in 1900 a faculty of 24 and was attended by 
184 students. Population (1890), 19,902 ; (1900), 31,682, 
of whom 7169 were foreign-born and 127 negroes. Of 
11,093 males 21 years of age and over, 656 were illiterate 
(could not write). 

Scherer, Edmond Henri Adolphe 

(1815-1889), French theologian, critic, and politician, 
was bom in Paris, 8th April 1815. After a course of 
legal studies he found himself strongly attracted to theo- 
logy, and spent several years in theological study at 
Strasburg, where he graduated and was ordained. In 
1843 he was appointed to a professorship in the ^cole 
Evang41ique at Geneva, but the develoijment of his 
opinions, which were becoming strongly in favour of the 
Liberal movement in Protestant theology, led to his resign- 
ing the post six years later. Having had already some 
experience of journalism, he now settled in Paris, where he 
at once attracted attention by brilliant literary criticisms 
contributed to the JRefme des Devac MandeB and other 
journals. He was elected municipal councillor at Ver- 
sailles in 1870, deputy to the National Assembly for the 
department of Seine-et-Oise in 1871, and senator in 1875. 
As a politician he was a steady supporter of the Repub- 
lican party. Towards the end of his life he devoted him- 
self mainly to literary and general criticism, and was for 
many years one of the ablest contributors to Le Temps. 
Has critical work is marked by keen insight, individuality, 
and remarkable lucidity of expression. He was a frequent 
visitor to England, and took a lively interest in English 
politics and literature. He died at Versailles, 16th March 
1889. His chief works are : Logvmtiqv/e de Viglise t 4- 
fcfrmie (1843), De Vitat cictuel de Valise riformie en 
Framxse (1844), Esqwme d^wne thdorie de Viglise chr^tiemie 
(1845), La Crvtiqtie et la Foi (185C^ Alexcundre Yinet 
(1853), Lettres (i mon Ov/ri (1853), Mi/udes critiqueB swr 
la liUiratwre cofn^emporame (1863), Etudes critiques de 
lUUraim^e (1876\ Bidsfrot (1880), La Dimocratis et la 
Frauce (1883), Etudes sv/r la litthraifwre a/a xvi/ii^ decle 
(1891), A memoir of him, by V. 0. O. Gr6ard, appeared 
in 1890. p. s.) 

Schevening’en^ a fishing village and fashionable 
watering-place in the Dutch province of South Holland, 

2 miles north-west of The Hague, with which it is con- 
nected by the old and the new road, and by horse, steam, 
and electric tramways. Among modem buildings is the 
large Eurhaus (1886), with a Kursaal accommodating 
2900 guests. Many villas have been built for the require- 
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ments of about 20,000 annual visitors, chiefly Dutch and 
Germans. The fishing fleet comjjrises about 200 boats, 
and a new fisher-haven is to be eonstmcted at the mouth 
of the Hague-Scheveningen Canal. Population (1900) 
about 20,000. 

Schie€la.m, a manufacturing town and seaport in 
the Dutch provmce of South Holland, near the influx of 
the Schie into the Maas. In 1899 there were 190 grain 
and 141 other distilleries, producing the ‘‘Geneva” or 
Dutch gin (Hollands). The yeast and the grain refnse of 
the distilleries form an article of export. Population 
(1900), 27,081. 

Schimmei, Hendrik Jan (1825 ), 

Dutch poet and novelist, was born 30th June 1825, at 
’S Graveland, in the province of North Holland, where his 
father was a notary and the burgomaster. From 1836 to 
1842 young Schimmel served his apprenticeship in his 
father’s ofl&ce, and upon his death he was taken into the 
office of the agent of the Dutch Treasury in Amsterdam, 
exchanging the work in 1849 for a post with the Dutch 
Trading Company there. In 1863 he became a director of 
the Amsterdam Credit Association. His first volume of 
poems appeared in 1852 ; but it is as a writer of historical 
dramas in blank verse, and one of the regenerators of the 
Dutch stage, that his literary position was made. His 
finest production is his Struensee (1868), which was 
preceded by Napoleon Bonaparte (1851) and Juffrauw 
Serklaas (“Mrs Serklaas,” 1857). Among his other 
dramatic works may be mentioned Joan Wautersz (a 
drama, 1847), Twee Tudors (‘^Two Tudors,” 1847), 
GondelhaZd (1848), Sckuld en Boete (“ Guilt and Retribu- 
tion,” a drama, 1852), Het Kind van Stoat (“The State 
Child,” a dramatic fragment, 1869); Zege na StHjd 
(“Struggle and Triumph,” a drama, 1878). Schimmel’s 
renderings of Casimir de la Vigne’s Louis X/., GeibePs 
Sophonishe^ and Ponsard’s Lucrece are also stiU acted in 
the Netherlands. His novels are distinguished by their 
vigorous style and able characterization. The earlier, 
better-known ones betray the writer’s English proclivities. 
The plots of Mary Mollis (1860, 3 vols, ; English transla- 
tion, London 1872, under the title of “Mary Hollis, 
a Romance of the Days of Charles II. and William, Prince 
of Orange,” 3 vols.) and of Mylody Carlisle (1864, 
4 vols.) are laid in England, whereas those of his Sinjeur 
Semeyns (1875, 3 vols.), a powerful picture of the terrible 
year 1672, and of De Kapitein va/n de Lijf garde (1888, 
3 vols.; English adaptation, 1896, under the title of 
“The Lifeguardsman,” 1 vol.), a continuation of “Master 
Semeyns,” are almost entirely centred in the Holland of 
those stirring days. He had many points of style and 
manner in common with Madame Bosboom - Toussaint, 
though both remained highly original in their treatment. 
Both exhausted their foreign themes and heroes, and 
finally reverted to essentially national subjects. To the ■ 
earlier romances of Schimmel belong : Bonaparte en zyn 
Tyd (“Bonaparte and his Time,” 1853), De Ferste Dag 
eens Niefwwen Levens (“ The First Day of a New Life,” 
2 vols., 1855), Sprohen en Yertelli/ngen (“ Legends and 
Tales,” 1855), Fen Haagsche Joffer (“A Hague Damsel,” 
1857), De Vooravond d&r R&voJ/utie (“The Eve of the 
Revolution,” 1866). Schimmel was an early collaborator 
of Potgieter on the Oids staff. His dramatic works 
appear^ in a collected edition in 1885-86 at Amsterdam 
(3 vols.), followed by a complete and popular issue of his 
novels (Schiedam, 1892). 

SchizomyceteSa See Bacteriology. 

SchlSin (Czech, Slan^^^ the chief town of a district 
in Bohemia, Austria, about 40 miles north-west of Prague, 
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on the railway between the latter town and Briix. There 
are extensive coal-fields and important iron, metal, and 
machine industries, together with the manufacture of 
chemicals and corn-milling. Population (1890), 9115; 
(1900), 9494, Czechs. 

Schlei2| a town of Germany, second capital of the 
principality of Reuss the Younger, 20 miles by rail west 
by north of Plauen (in Saxony). Here are two royal 
residences, an old church, with the burial vaults of the 
reigning princes, a deaf and dumb asylum, teachers^ 
seminary, wood-carving school, and various small industries 
(toys, belts, <fec.). Population (1900), 5331. 

SchlesWigTy a town of Prussia, capital of the 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, 29 miles north-west of 
Kiel In 1894 the tower of the cathedral was carried up 
to 368 ft. The town possesses provincial lunatic and deaf 
and dumb asylums, and numerous modern monuments 
to local celebrities. There are tanneries, breweries, 
flour and saw-mills. Population (1895), 17,253 ; (1900), 
17,909. 

Schleswis^-Holstein, the most north-westerly 
province of Prussia, with an area of 7337 square miles, and 
population (1890), 1,219,523; (1900), 1,387,587, of 
whom 701,583 were males and 686,004 females; the 
density being 189 inhabitants to the square mile. The 
population of the northern circles is still predominantly 
Danish ; the total Danish population of the province being 
(in 1890) 134,064, as compared with 144,400 at the date 
of the conquest in 1864. In the circle of Hadersleben 88 
per cent, of the population are Danes, in circle Sonderbuig 
86 per cent., in Apenrade 82 per cent., in Tondern 49 per 
cent. In these four circles 83*5 per cent, of the children 
attending school in 1891 spoke Danish as their mother 
tongue, and only 11:4 per cent, spoke German ; whilst 5*1 
per cent, spoke both languages. The live stock in 1900 
included 897,615 cattle, 611,003 pigs, 235,469 sheep, and 
184,658 horses. The sugar factories in 1900 produced 
5800 tons of sugar; the breweries, 35,128,200 gallons of 
beer; and the distilleries, 933,100 gallons of pure alcohoL 
In 1900 the province owned a mercantile fleet of 770 sea- 
going vessels of 182,797 tons. The principal ports are 
Altona, Kiel, Flensburg, Heumiihlen, Sonderburg, Wyck, 
TOnnihg, and Heligoland. In 1892 Dr Eugen Traeger 
called attention ^ to the perilous condition of the smaller 
of the North Frisian Islands, called halUgm; and in 1896 
measures were taken to protect them against the encroach- 
ment of the North Sea by warping them (e.^., Oland and 
Langenes) together, and binding them in the same way to 
the mainland. For this purpose the Prussian Government 
voted a sum of £66,000 (see Globus^ 1896, pp. 290-293). 
Since 1872 an area of 4000 acres has been reclaimed from 
the sea in South Dithmarsh, at the south-western extremity 
of the province, and additional areas were enclosed in 1900 
and subsequent years. Altogether 16,000 acres were 
enclosed between 1785 and 1899. 

Schliemann, Heinrich (1822-1890), known 
to the general world for his archaeological discoveries at 
Hissarlik and Mycenae, and held in special honour by 
scholars as the first who let in clear light upon the pre- 
historic civihzation of the Greek lands, was bom on 6th 
January 1822 at Neu Buckow, in Mecklenburg-Schweiiuj 
the son of a poor pastor. He has stated in his auto- 
biography that through all his early years of struggle, 

^ ^ In Die HaUigen, derNbrdaee (Stuttgart, 1892), being part of vol. 
vi. of A, Kirohhoff’s ForschuTigen awr Devtsctan Landea- und 
yolkS’htmde; also Olcibua, voL Ixxviii. (1900), No. 15 ; andOnaiSTiAN 
Jenbex, Vom, DilneTia^nd der Nordaee wnd vom Wattenmeer 
(Schleswig, 1901). 
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when he was successively grocer’s apprentice at Fiirsten- 
berg, cabin-boy on the Dorotked bound for Venezuela, and, 
after her wreck, office attendant and then book-keeper in 
Amsterdam, he nourished a passion for the Homeric story 
and an ambition to become a great linguist. In the end, 
thanks to an unusually powerful memory and a determined 
energy, which would have made him remarkable in any 
line of life, he acquired a knowledge of seven or eight 
tongues besides his own, including ancient and modem 
Greek. The foundation of his fortune was laid by the 
house of B. H. Schroder of Amsterdam, which in 1846 
sent him to St Petersburg, where he established a business 
of his own and embarked in the indigo trade. He made a 
fortune at the time of the Crimean war, partly as a mili- 
tary contractor. Being accidentally present in Cahfomia, 
when made a state of the Union in 1850, he became and 
remained an American citizen. After travels in Greece, 
Tunis, India, China, and Japan, and writing a short 
sketch of the last two countries, he took his large fortune 
to Greece in 1868, and proceeded to visit Homeric sites. 
In an ensuing book — Ithaha^ der Felojpmnes^ v/rtd Troja 
— ^he propounded two theories which he was destined 
eventually to test in practice, viz., that Hissarlik, not 
Bunarbashi, was the site of Troy, and that the Atreid 
graves, seen by Pausanias at Mycenae, lay within the 
citadel waU. Two years later he took up Mr Calvert’s 
work on the former site, and, convinced that Troy must 
be on the lowest level, hewed his way down, regardless 
of the upper strata, wherein lay unseen the remains of 
which he was really in search. By 1873 he had laid bare 
considerable fortifications and otW remains of a burnt 
city of very great antiquity, and discovered a treasure of 
gold jewellery. We now know this city to have belonged 
to the middle pre-Mycenaean period, long prior to the 
generation of Homer’s Achseans ; but Schliemann far and 
wide proclaimed it “ Troy,” and was backed by Mr Glad- 
stone and a large part of the European public. Trying to 
resume his work amid universal attention in February 
1874, he found himself inhibited by the Ottonian Govern- 
ment, whose allotted share of the gold treasure had not 
been satisfactory, and it was not till April 1876 that he 
obtained a firman. During the delay he issued his Troy 
and its Eemams (1875), and betook himself to Mycenae, 
the other object of his early plans. There in August 
1876 he began work in the Dome-tombs and by the Lion 
Gate, and opened a large pit just within the citadel. The 
famous double ring of slabs and certain stone reliefs came 
to light. Schliemann, thinking it was only a platfonn 
levelled as a place of Achaean assembly, paused, and did 
not resume till November, Then, resolved to explore to 
the rock, he cleared away some three feet more of earth 
and stones, and lighted on the five shaft graves which 
have placed him first among fortunate excavators. A 
sixth grave was found immediately after his departure. 
The. immense treasure of gold, silver, bronze, fine stone 
and ivory objects, which was buried with the sixteen 
corpses in this circle, is worth intrinsically more than any 
treasure trove known to have been found in any land, 
and it revealed once for aU the character of a great 
civilization preceding the Hellenic. The find was de- 
posited at Athens, and gradually cleaned and arranged 
in the Polytechnic; and the discoverer, publishing his 
MycmcB in English in 1877, had his full share of honours 
and fame. He had now settled in Athens. There he 
married a Greek lady, and there successively he built 
two splendid houses, which became centres of Athenian 
society. In 1878 he dug in Ithaca, but unsuccessfully, 
and in the same year and the following resumed work 
at Hissarlik, and summed up his results in a discursive 
memoir, /Kos, upon which a sequel, TrqjOy issued in 1884, 
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after Wilhelm Dorjifeltl, associated in 1882, had intro- ] 
duced some archteological method into the explorations, 
was a considerable In 1880 and 1881 

Schlieinann cleared out the ruined dome-tomb of Orcho- 
menus, finding little excejit remains of its beautiful ceiling i 
and in 1885, ^\ith Dorpfeld, he laid bare the upper 
stratum on the rock of Tiiyns, presenting scholars with a 
complete ground plan of a Mycenaean palace. This w^as 
his last fortunate excayation. 'WTiile Tsountas, for the | 
Greek Archaeological Society, picked up his work at My- | 
cenae in 1886, and gradually cleared the Acropolis, with 
notable results, Schliemann tried for traces of the Caesareum 
at Alexandria, of the Palace of Minos at Knossos, in 
Crete, and of the Aphrodite temple at Gythera (1888); 
but he was not successful, meeting in the two former 
enterprises with a local opposition which his wealth was 
unable to bear down. In 1889 he entertained at Hissarlik 
a committee of archaeological experts, deputed to exanaine 
Botticheris absurd contention that the ruins represented 
not a city, but a cremation necropolis ; and he was con- 
templating a new and more extensive campaign on the 
same site when, in December 1890, he was seized at . 
Naples with an iUness which ended fatally on the morning 
of Christmas Day. His great wealth was left mainly to 
the two families that he had in Russia and Greece ; but a ; 
sum was reserved for Hissarlik, where Dorpfeld in 1891 
and 1892, by clearing away the debris of the former 
excavations, exposed the great walls of the sixth stratum 
which Schliemann had called Lydian, and • proved their 
synchronism with Mycenae, and identity with Mycenaean 
remains; that is to say, with Homer’s Troy, if Troy 
ever was. 

Schliemamn was on several occasions in England, in 
1883 to receive honours from the great universities, and 
in 1886 to confute, at a special gathering of the Hellenic 
Society, the assertion of Stillman and Penrose that the 
Tirynthian palace was posterior to the Christian erau 
Nowhere was he better appreciated, and most of his books 
were first issued in English. (n. g. h.) 

SchllisselburS'i a district town and fortress of 
Russia^ in the government and 40 miles east of the city , 
of St Petersburg, at the issue of the Neva from Lake 
Ladloga^ situated oh low ground surrounded by marshes. 
It was founded in 1323 by the Novgorodians, and though 
aiterwaards lost by Russiai, was reconquered by Peter the 
First. It has a fortress, built on an island in the Neva, 
which is now used as a political prison. Population 
(1897), 5285. 

Schmerllns'i Anton von (1805-1893), 

Austrian statesman, was bom on 23rd August 1805 at 
Vien^ where his jfather held a high position on the 
judicial aide of the civil , service. After studying law at 
the university of Vienna, in 1829 he entered the public 
service, and during the next eighteen years was constantly 
occupied, chiefly in Lower Austria. In 1847, as a member 
of the lesser nobility, he entered the Estates of Lower 
Austria, with which he had already had some con- 
nexion in his official .work, and took an active part in 
the Liberal movement for administrative and constitu- 
tional reform of which they were the centre. On the 
outbreak of the revolution in Vienna in March 1848, 
when the mob broke into the Assembly, Schmerling was 
one of the deputation which carried to the palace the | 
demands of the people, and during the next few days 
he. was much occupied in organizing the newly formed 
National Guard. At the end of the month he was sent by 
the ministry to Frankfort as one of the men of “public 
confidence.” For the next year he was one of the leading 
figures in the city which was the centre of the German 


revolution. He soon succeeded Count Colleredo as presi- 
dent of the Diet, and in this capacity officially transferred 
to the Archduke John, the “administrator” of the 
country, the powers of the Diet. For this he was violently 
attacked in the Assembly by the extreme Radicals ; bnt on 
this and other occasions (he had himself been elected to 
the Assembly) he defended moderate and constitutional 
I)rinciples, all the more effectively because he depended 
not on eloquence but on a recognition of what has been 
called the “ irony of facts ” — to which the Assembly as 
a whole was so blind. He was the first and the most 
influential member of the ministry which the adminis- 
trator formed ; he held the ministry of the interior and, 
later, also that of foreign affairs, aiid.it was almost entirely 
due to him that at least for a short time this phantom 
government maintained some appearance of power and 
dignity. A defeat in the Assembly when he defended 
the armistice of Malmo led to his resignation ; but he 
was immediately called to office again, with practically 
dictatorial power, in order to quell the revolt which broke 
out in Frankfort on 18th September. His courage and 
resolution averted what nearly became a terrible cata- 
strophe. It was his hope to establish in Germany the 
supremacy of a Liberal and reformed Austria. This brought 
him into opposition to the party of Prussian supremacy ; and 
when they attained a majority, he resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded by' Gagern. He remained at Frankfort, holding 
the post of Austrian envoy, and was the leader of the so- 
called Great German party. This position he resigned 
when the dissolution of the Austrian Parliament showed 
that the forces of reaction had conquered at Vienna, and 
shattered all hopes of Austria attaining the position he 
had hoped for her. After the abortive election of the king 
of Prussia to be emperor, he, with the other Austiians, left 
Frankfort He was at the time one of the most unpopular 
men in Germany, but his conduct in the extremely difficult 
position he had held for the last year caused him to be 
regarded as the most promising of the younger generation 
of Austrian officials. On his return to Vieima he became 
minister of justice, and the reforms which he carried out 
added to his reputation. His popularity among all Liberals 
was increased by his resignation in 1851, as a protest 
against the failure of the Government to establish the 
constitution they had promised. During the next few 
years he was judge of the supreme court of appeal. When 
his forecast was fulfilled and the system of absolutism 
broke down, it was natural that he should he summoned 
to power. He became mioister in January 1862, and' his 
first act was the publication of the celebrated constitution 
by which the whole of the empire was to be organized 
as a single state with a parliamentary government. The 
experiment failed, chiefly because of the opposition of the 
Croatians and Magyars, whom he bitterly offended by 
his celebrated saying that “Hungary could wait.” Faults 
of manner, natural in a man whose life had beed spent as an 
official and a judge, prevented him from keeping together 
the German Liberals as a strong* add united party ; ' he was 
opposed by a powerful faction at court, and by the Clerical 
leaders. After the first few months the emperor gave him 
only a very lukewarm support ; and with his retirement 
in 1865 the attempt to carry out the ideals of Joseph II. 
to Germanize while he liberalized thfe whole- of the 
empire, and to compel iftungarians, Poles, Czechs, and 
Croatians to accept a system in which the government of 
the whole should be carried on by a German-speaking 
Parliament and bureaucracy, failed. The constitution of 
1862, though suspended on Schmerling’s fall, was still 
regarded as legally valid for the cis-Leithan territories, 
and is the basis on which the present constitution for half 
the empire was framed. Schmerling, therefore, not only in 
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the ideas which he upheld, but in the practical working out 
of them, was one of the most influential Austrian states- 
men of the 19th century. On his retirement he returned 
to his judicial duties; in 1867 he was made life-member 
of the Upper House in the Reichsrath, of which he 
became vice-president, and in 1871 president. This post 
he laid down in 1879, and came forward as leader of the 
Liberal German opposition to the administration of Count 
Taaffe. In 1891 he retired from public life, and died at 
Vienna on the 23rd of May 1893. 

Schmerling married, in 1855, Pauline, daughter of Pield- 
Marshal-Lieutenant Baron von Koudelka. Frau von 
Schmerling, who was distinguished by literary" and artistic 
abilities, at that time rare in the Austrian capital, died in 
1840, leaving two daughters. 

Authoktties. — Auneth, Anton v. Schemerling. Prague, 1896. 
(This contains a full account of Schmerling’s life during 1848-49, 
ljut does not deal with His later life.) — Wuezbach. Biograjih- 
isches Lexicon des Kaiserthums Oesterreicli, — Phiedjung. Der 
Kampf iim die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland, — ^Rogge. Geschichte 
Oesterreichs. (j. W. He.) 

' Schneldemuhl, a town of Prussia, province of 
Posen, 60 miles by rail north of Posen. It has three 
churches, a synagogue, and a deaf and dumb asylum. Con- 
siderable damage was done to the town in 1893 by a violent 
overflow of water from a deep artesian well. Machinery is 
made here. Population (1885), 12,406 ; (1900), 19,656. 

Schofield, John McAllister (1831 ), 

American soldier, was born in Chautauqua county, H.Y., 
29th September 1831, and graduated at the U.S. Military 
Academy in 1853. He was assistant professor at West 
Point, 1855-60, and while on leave (1860-61) filled the 
chair of physics at Washington University, St Louis. When 
the Civil War broke out he became major in a Missouri 
volunteer regiment, and served on General Lyon’s staff 
until the death of that brilliant officer; was brigadier- 
general of volunteers, November 1861, and performed 
various duties in Missouri (1861-64), rising to major-' 
general, 29th November 1862. In February 1864 he 
commanded the Missouri department; and, transferred in 
April to General Sherman, his corps remained with General 
Thomas when Sherman left Atlanta for the sea. He won 
■the battle of Franklin, 30th November 1864 ; fought again 
at Nashville, 15th December 1864, and was promoted to 
brigadier-general in the regular army. Ordered next to 
North Carolina, he occupied Wilmington, 22nd February 
1865 ; and joined Sherman at Goldsboro in March for the 
final capture of Johnston’s army. After the war he served 
in various departments : was secretary of war ad interim, 
June 1868-March 1869; and then appointed, maj.or-general 
He commanded the United States army, 1888-95; was 
made lieutenant-general, February 1895, that grade having 
been yevived ; and retired in September of that year. 

> Schonbach, a small town in the government dis- 
trict of Eger, in North Bohemia. It • is remarkable from 
the circumstance that it is almost exclusively devoted to 
•the manufacture’ of musical instruments. It produces 
annually nearly 100,000 violins and violoncellos, 14,000 
guitars,' &c.,' and '7000 wind instruments, in addition to 
■accordeons, harmonicas, <kc. Population (1890), 3639; 
(1900), 4167, 

^ Schonbergi or Mahbisch-SghSnbebg (Czech, 
Symperh), the chief town of a district in Moravia, on the 
rivpr Tess, a tributary of the March. Jt has an important 
textile industry, including linen, silk, and cotton goods. 
Pop^ation (1890), 10,493; (1900), 11,636, almost ex- 
clusively German and Catholic. ^ 

' Schdnfeld, Eduard (1828-1891), German 
astronomer, was bom at Hildburghausen, in the duchy of 
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Meiningen, on the 22nd December 1828. He had a 
distinguished career at the gymnasium of his native town, 
and on leaving desired to devote himself to astronomy, but 
abandoned the idea in deference to his father’s wishes. 
He went first to Hanover, and afterwards to Cassel to 
study architecture, for which he seems to have had but 
little inclination. In 1849 we find Tn'm studying chemistry 
under Bunsen at Marburg, where his love for astronomy, 
never quite cooled, was revived by Gerling’s lectures. In 
1851 he visited the Bonn Observatory, and, expressing to 
Argelander an earnest wish to study astronomy under him, 
was received with open arms. In 1853 he wus appointed 
assistant, and in the follo-wing year won a distinguished 
doctor’s degree with his treatise ^ova JSlementa Thetidis, 
At Bonn he took an important part in prej^aring the 
Durchmusterung of the northern heavens. He was 
indefatigable as an .observer and critical in discussing 
results, thinking no labour too great in the pursuit of his 
favourite study. He took up vigorously the investigation 
of the light-changes in variable stars, devoting to this 
work nights which, on account of moonlight, were unsuit- 
able for zone observations. The results of these researches 
are published in the Sitz, Berich. IFien. Akad, voL xlii. 
For a short time he was a pHvat - docent at Bonn, 
but in 1859 he was appointed director of the Mann- 
heim Observatory. The instrumental equii)ment of that 
.observatory was somewhat antiquated, his largest telescope 
beiug a small refractor of 73 lines aperture, but he selected 
a line of work to suit the instruments at his disposal, 
observing nebulae and variable stars and keeping a watch 
on comets and new planets. The results of his observa- 
tions of nebulae are contained in two catalogues published 
in the Astronomische Beohacht^ngen der Grossherioglicherb 
Stemwarte zu Mannkeim, 1st and 2nd parts (1862 and 
1875), and those of his variable star obvervations appeared 
in the Jahresherichte des Mamiheinier Vereins fiir Natiir- 
himde, Nos. 32 and 39 (1866 and 1875). On the death 
of Argelander, which occurred on 17th February 1875, 
Schonfeld was appointed to succeed him as director of the 
Bonn Observatory, and soon after his appointment he 
began his last and greatest piece of work, the extension, 
on Argelander’s plan, of the survey of the heavens down 
to 23" of south declination. The experience gained on 
the northern survey under Argelander’s direction enabled 
Schonfeld to introduce some improvements in the methods 
employed, which increased the accuracy and added con- 
siderably to the value of this work, which was practically 
accomplished in March 1881, some revision only remain- 
ing to be done. These zone observations afforded 363,932 
separate places of stars, and form the groundwork of the 
catalogue of 133,659 stars between 2" and 23" south 
declination, which was published in 1886 as the eighth 
volume of the Bonn observations. 

Schonfeld was, a member of the Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft from its foundation in 1863, being a member^ of 
Council up to 1869, and in 1875 becoming editor of its 
publications and secretary in conjunction with Winnecka 
In the latter capacity he was brought into friendly relations 
with many fellow-workers in his own subject. In 1878 
he was elected a Foreign Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. In 1887, as delegate of the Prussian 
Government, he attended the , first Paris Congress for the 
Photographic Survey. of the Heavens. In 1864 he was 
present at the celebration of the 26 th anniversary of the 
Pulkowa Observatory, and again, in 1889, he was sent, 
on behalf of the Prussian minister of education, to convsey 
the congratulations of German astronomers on the occasion 
of the jubilee of that observatory. Illness prevented him 
, from attending the meeting of the Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft in the same year at Brussels, whither the Watson 
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medal had been sent to him from America. He died, after [ and iron-works. The place is mentioned in the year 747, 
a long and i»inful on 1st May 1891. (a. a. e*.) and still possesses remains of a ducal castle, 17th-oentury 

wooden houses, and a 15th-century church. Population 
SohoninS’Cllf a town of Germany, duchy of (1885), 6921 ; (1900), 8460. 

Brunswick, 29 miles by rail west of Magdeburg. It has 

a salt-mine and brine spring, lignite mines, and chemical SchOOlS Of* Art. See Aet-Tbaching. 


SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Beitish. 

T the beginning of the last quarter of the 19th 
century British art was held to be in a vigorous and 
authoritative position. During the years immediately 
preceding, it had been developing with regularity and had 
displayed a vitality which seemed to be full of promise. 
It was supported by a large array of capable workers ; it 
hfl/^ gained the widest recognition from the public; and 
it was curiously free from those internal conflicts which 
diminish the strength of an appeal for popular appreciation. 
There were then few sharp divergences or subdivisions 
of an important kind. The leadership of the Eoyal 
Academy was generally conceded, and its relations with 
the rnfljtfs of outside artists were little wanting in cordiality. 
One of the chief reasons for this understanding was that 
at this time an almost unprecedented approval was enjoyed 
by nearly all classes of painters. Picture-collecting had 
b^ome a general fashion, and even the youngest workers 
received encouragement directly they gave evidence of a 
reasonable share of capacity. The demand was equal to 
the supply; and though the number of men who were 
adopting the artistic profession was rapidly increasing, 
there seemed little danger of over-production. Pictorial 
art had established upon aU sorts of people a hold too 
strong, as it seemed, to be affected by change of fashion. 
All pointed in the direction of a permanent prosperity. 

Subsequent events provided a curious commentary on 
the anticipations which were reasonable enough in 1875. 
That year is now seen to have been, not the beginning 
of an era of unexampled success for British pictorial 
art, but rather the culminating point of preceding activity. 
During the period which has succeeded we have witnessed 
a rapid dedine in the popular interest in picture-painting 
and a marked alteration in the conditions under which 
artists have had to work. In the place of the former 
sympathy between the public and ^e producers, there 
grew up something whi<^ almost approached indifference 
to their best and sincerest efforts. Simultaneously there 
developed a great amount of internal dissension and of 
antagonism l^tween different sections of the art com- 
munity. As an effect of these two causes, a new set of 
circumstances came into existence, and the aspect of the 
British school . underwent a radical change. Many art 
workers found other ways of using their energies. The 
slackening of the popidar demand inclined them to 
experiment, and to test forms of practice which formerly 
were not accorded serious attention, and it led to the 
formation of detached hostile groups of artists always 
ready to contend over details of technical procedure. 
Eestlessuess became the dominant characteristic of the 
British school, along with some intolerance of the popular 
lack of S 3 mipathy. 

The first sign of the coming change appeared very soon 
after 1875. The right of the Eoyal Academy to define and 
direct the policy of the British school was disputed in 187^ 
when the Grosvenor Gallery was started “ with the intention 
of giving special advantages of exhibition to artists of 
established reputation, some of whom have previously been 


imperfectly known to the public.” This exhibition gallery 
was designed not so much as a rival to the Academy, as to 
provide a place where could be collected the works 
of those men who did not care to make their arosvenor 
appeal to the public through the medium of a Gallery 
large and heterogeneous exhibition. As a rally- 
ing place for the few unusual painters, standing 
apart from their fellows in conviction and method, it had 
good reason for existence ; and that it was not regarded 
at Burlington House as a rival was proved by the fact 
that among the contributors to the &st exhibition were 
included Sir Francis Grant, the President of the Eoyal 
Academy, and such artists as Leighton, Millais, G. F. 
Watts, iUma-Tadema, G. D. Leslie, and E. J. Poynter, 
who were at the .time Academicians or Associates. With 
them, however, appeared such men as Burne-Jones, Holman 
Hunt, Walter Crane, W. B. Eichmond, and J. McH. 
Whistler, who had not heretofore obtained the publicity 
to which they were enfifled by the exceptional quality and 
intention of their work. There was doubtless some sug- 
gestion that the Academy was not keeping touch with the 
more important art movements, for shortly after the open- 
ing of the Grosvenor Gallery there began that attack upon 
the official art leaders which has been one of the most note- 
worthy incidents in recent art history in Great Britain. 
The initial stage of this conflict ended about 1886, when 
the vehemence of the attack had been weakened, partly by 
the withdrawal of some of the more prominent “ outsiders,” 
who had meanwhile been elected into the Academy, and 
partly by the formation of smaller societies, which afforded 
the more “ advanced ” of the younger men the opportunities 
which they desired for the exposition of their views. In 
a modified form, however, the antagonism between the 
Academy and the outsiders has continued. The various 
protesting art associations continue to' work in most matters 
independently of one anerther, with the common belifef that 
the dominant influence of Burlington House is not exer- 
cised entirely as it should be for the promotion of the 
best interests of British art, and that it maintains tradition 
against the development of individualism and a “new 
style.” 

Meanwhile the policy of the Academy (g'.'v.) has under- 
gone some little change. As things have turned out, there 
is evidence that the agitation in all branches of art effort 
tas not been entirely without result even inside Burlington 
House. Some of the older academic views have been 
modified, and changes seriously discussed, which formerly 
would have been rejected as opposed to all the tradi- 
tions of the society. Its calmness under attack, and its 
ostentatious disregard of the demands made upon it by 
the younger and more strenuous outsiders, have veiled a 
great deal of shrewd observation of passing events. It 
may be said that the Academy has known when to break 
up atn organization in which it recognized a possible source 
of danger, by selecting the ablest leaders of the opposition 
to fill vacancies in its own ranks ; it has giyen pfeces on 
its walls to the works of those reformers who were not un- 
willing to be represented in the annual exhibitions.; and 
it has, without seeming to yield to clamour, responded 
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IHBi'ceptibly to the pressure of professional opinion. In so 
doing, though it has not checked the progress of the 
changing fashion by which the popular liking for pictorial 
art has been diverted into other channels, it has kept its 
hold upon the public, and has not to any appreciable extent 
weakened its position of authority. 

It is doubtful whether a more definite participation by 
the Academy' in the controversies of the period would have 
Cbanzed ^ DQ®ans of prolonging the 

conditions former good relations between artists and the 
of British collectors of works of art. The change is the 
result of something more than the failure of one 
art society to fulfil its entire mission. The steady falling 
off in the demand for modern pictures has been due to a 
combination of causes which have been powerful enough to 
alter nearly all the conditions under which British painters 
have to work. For example, the older collectors, who had 
for some years anterior to 1875 bought up eagerly most of 
the more important canvases which came within their reach, 
could find no more room in their galleries for further 
additions ; again, artists, with the idea of profiting to the 
utmost by tiie keenness of the competition among the 
buyers, had forced up their prices to the highest limits. 
But the most active of all causes was that the younger 
generation of collectors did not show the same inclination 
that had swayed their predecessors to limit their attention 
to modem pictorial art. They turned more and more 
from pictures to other forms of artistic effort. They built 
themselves houses in which the possibility of hanging 
large canvases was not contemplated, and they began to 
call upon the craftsman and the decorator to supply them 
with what was necessary for the adornment of their homes. 
At first this modification in the popular taste was scarcely 
perceptible, but with every successive year it became more 
marked in its effect. 

Latterly more money has been spent by one class of 
collectors upon pictures than was available even in the 
best of the times which have passed away ; but this lavish 
expenditure has been devoted not to tho acquisition of 
works by modem men, but to the purchase of examples of 
the old masters. Herein may often be recognized the 
wish to become possessed of objects which have a fictitious 
value in consequence of their rarity, or which are “ sound 
investments.” Evidence of the existence of this spirit 
among collectors is seen in the prevailing eagerness to 
acquire works which inadequately represent some famous 
master, or are even ascribed to him on grounds not always 
credible. The productions of minor men, such as Henry 
Morland, who have never been ranked among the masters, 
receive an amount of attention which is quite out of pro- 
portion to what merits they possess, if onlynthey can be 
proved to be scarce examples, or historically notorious. 
All this implies in the creed of the art patron a change 
which has necessarily reacted on living painters and on 
the conditions of their art production. 

These, then, are the conclusions to which we are led by 
a comparison of the movements which affected the British 
school between 1875 and 1902. To a wide appreciation 
of all types of pictorial art has succeeded a gmdging 
and cardess estimate of the value of the bulk of artistic 
endeavour. Only a few branches of production are still 
encouraged by anything approaching an efficient demand. 
Pbrtraiture is the - mainstay of the majority of the figure 
painters; it has never lost its popularity, and 
tmftun. ^ maintained satisfactorily 

its hold upon all classes of society, for the desire 
to possess personal records is very gener^ and is inde- 
pendent of any art fashion. It has persisted through aU 
the changes of view which have been increasingly active in 
recent years. In 1902 tho hope of any marked revival 


in other branches of picture-painting might well seem 
somewhat remote. Episodical art, illustrating sentimental 
motives or incidents with some touch of dramatic 
action, remained popular, because it had some 
degree of literary interest ; but imaginative 
works and pictures which had been produced chiefly as 
expressions of an original regard for nature, or of some 
unusual conviction about technical details, found com- 
paratively few admirers. The one hopeful sign was that 
the designers and the workers in the decorative arts were 
finding opportunities which formerly were denied 
to them. They had more scope for the display 
of their ingenuity and more inducement to 
exercise their powers of invention. It was, indeed, not 
unreasonable to assume that the first stages were being 
witnessed in the development of a vigorous and influential 
school of design which in the near future would evolve 
work of originality and excellence. Already British 
designers had gained a hearing abroad, and had earned 
emphatic approval in countries where a sound decorative 
tradition had been maintained for centuries ; so that there 
seemed to be the germ of vitality in a movement which 
had scarcely had time as yet to give more than a hint 
of its possibilities. 

Not only in matters affecting the relations between 
artists and the public has the period been full of change, 
but also in the convictions of the workers 
themselves, and in some surprising educational 
departures. The one dominant influence, that g^aphnel^ 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which in the itfsm 
’fifties altered the whole complexion of Britidi 
art, had begun to wane early in the ’seventies, 
and it was rapidly being replaced by another 
scarcely less distinctive. The younger generation of artists 
had wearied, even before 1875, of the Pre-Raphaelite 
precision, and were impatient of the restrictions imposed 
upon their freedom of technical expression by a method 
of practice which required laborious application and un- 
questioning obedience to a rather form^ code of regula- 
tions. They yearned for greater freedom and boldness, 
and for a better chance of asserting their individual 
capacities. So they gave way to a strong reaction against 
the creed of their immediate predecessors, and cut them- 
selves deliberately adrift. 

With the craving of young artists for new forms of 
technique came also the idea that the‘'“ old-master tradi- 
tions ” were opposed to the exact interpretation of nature, 
and were based too much upon convention to be adapted 
for the needs of men who believed that absolute realism 
was the one thing worth aiming at m picture-production. 
So Paris became the educational centre instead of Rome. 
There was to British students, dissatisfied with the half- 
hearted and imperfect systems of teaching with which 
they were tantalized at home, a peculiarly exhilarating 
atmosphere in the French stu^oi^ — an amount of enthu- 
siasm and a love of art for its own sake without parallel 
elsewhere. They saw in operation principles which led 
by the right sequence of stages to sure and certain results. 
In these circumstances they allowed their sympathies with 
French methods to become rather exaggerated, and were 
somewhat reckless in their adoption of both the good and 
bad qualities of so attractive a school 

At first the results of this breaking-away from all the 
older educational customs were not wholly satisfactory. 
British students came back from France better craftsmen, 
stronger and sounder drau^tsmen, more skilful manip'u- 
lators, and with an infimtely more correct appreciation 
of refinements of tone-management than they had ever 
possessed before; but they brought back also a dispro- 
portionate amount of French mannerism and a number 
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of affectations which sat awkwardly upon them. In the 
first Hush of their conversion they w'ent farther than was 
wise or necessary, for they changed their motives as well 
as their methods. The -’:;c*tr.cs= rf subject and reserve 
of manner which had be*-;; liLdi‘jri:'> eminently character- 
istic of the British school were abandoned for foreign 
sensationalLsm and exaggeration of effect. An affectation 
of extreme vivacity, a liking for theatrical suggestion, 
even an inclination towards coarse presentation of un- 
pleasant incidents from modern life — ^all of which could 
be found in the paintings of the French artists who were 
then recognized as leaders — must be noted as importations 
from the Paris studios. They were the source of a dis- 
tinct degeneration in the artistic taste, and they introduced 
-into British pictorial practice certain unnatural tendencies. 
Scarcely less evident was the depreciation in the instinct- 
ive colour-sense of British painters, which was brought 
about by the adoption of the French habit of regard- 
ing strict accuracy of tone-relation as the one important 
thing to aim at. Before this there had been a prefer- 
ence for rich and sumptuous harmonies and for chromatic 
effects which , 'were rather compromises -with, than exact 
renderings of, nature; but as the foreign infiuence grew 
more active, these pleasant adaptations, inspired by a 
sensuous love of colour for its o'wn sake, were abandoned 
for more scientific statements. The colder and cruder 
tone-studies of the modern Frenchmen became the models 
upon -w^hich the younger artists based themselves, and the 
standards against which they measured their o’wn success. 
“Actuality’* was gained, but much of the poetry, the deli- 
cacy, and the subtle charm which distinguished British 
colourists in the ’fifties was lost. 

For some while there was a danger that the art of 
Great Britain might become hybrid, with the French 
Baager Strain predominating. So many students had 
cftbe succumbed to the; fascination of a system of 

Prencb training which seemed to supply them with a 
iaHaeace. equipment on aJl points, that they were 

inclined to despise not only the educational methods of 
their own country, but also the inherent characteristics 
of British taste. The result was that the exhibitions 
were full of pictures which presented English people and 
English landscape in a purely arbitrary and artificial 
manner, strictly in accordance with a French convention 
which was out of sympathy with British instincts, and 
indeed, with British facts. Ultimately a discreet middle 
OTU]^ was found between the extreme application of 
the science of the French art schools and the comparative 
irresponsibility in technical matters which, had so long 
existed in the Briti^ Isles. In the careers of men like 
Stanhope Forbes, H. S. Tuke, Frank Bramley, and other 
prominent members of the school, many illustrations are 
provided of the way in which this readjustment has been 
effected. Their pictures, ,if taken in a suflBiciently long 
sequence, summarize instructively the course of the move- 
ment which has been so active since 1875. They prove 
how valuable the interposition of France has been in the 
matter of artistic education, and how much Englishmen 
have improved in their understanding of the t^nique of 
painting. 

One noteworthy outcome of the t^i^mph of common 
sense over fanaticism must be mentioned. ,Now that the 
Weaken^ ©xact relation which French teaching should 
lag of tbe bear to British thought has been adjusted, an 
Pr^cb inclination to re'sdve the more typical of the 
n uence. g£ pictorial expression which have had 

their vogue in the past is becoming increasingly evident. 
Picturesque domesticity is takmg the place of theatrical 
.sensation, the desire to select and represent 'what is 
more than ordinarily beautiful is ousting the former pre- 


ference for what was brutal and ugly, the effort to please 
is once again stronger than the intention to surjuise or 
shock the art lover. Even the Pre-E,aj)haelite theories 
and i)ractices are being reconstructed, and quite a con- 
siderable group of young artists is springing up who are 
avowed believers in the principles which were advocated 
so strenuously in 1850. 

To French intervention can be ascribed the rise and 
progress of several movements w'hich have had results of 
more than ordinary moment. There was a few 
years ago much banding together of men who within tbe 
believed strongly in the importance of asserting British 
plainly their belief in the doctrines to which 
they had been converted abroad ; and as a consequence 
of this desire for an offensive and defensive association, 
many detached groups were formed 'wuthin the boundaries 
of the British school Each of these groups had some 
peculiar tenet which it sought to advocate, and each one 
had a small orbit of its own in which it revolved, without 
concerning itself much about .what might be going on 
outside. Roughly, there were three classes into which 
British artists could then be divided. One included tliose 
men who were in the main French in sympathy and 
manner ; another consisted of those who w^ere not insensible 
to the value of the foreign training, but yet did not wish to 
surrender entirely their faith in the British tradition ; and 
the third, and smallest, was made up of a few individuals 
who were independent of all assistance from without, and 
had sufficient force of character to ignore what 'was going 
on in the art world. In this third class there was practi- 
cally no common point of view : each man chose his own 
direction and followed it as he thought best, and each one 
was prepared to stand or fall by the opinion which he had 
formed as to the true function of the painter. Necessarily, 
in such a gathering there were several notable personalities 
who may fairly be reckoned among the best of English 
modem masters. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous of the grou])s 'vvas the collection of 
painters who established themselves in the Cornish village of 
Newlyii. This group — “The Newlyn School,” as it 


Newlyii. This group — “The Newlyn School,” as it 
was called — was afteiwards much modified, and many 
of its most cherished beliefs were considerably altered. 
In its beginning it was essentially French in atmo- 


The 

NewJyn 

school^ 


sphere, and advocated not only strict adherence to realism in 
choice and treatment of subject, but also the subordination oi: 
colour to toue-gi'adation, and the observance of certain technical 
details, such as the exclusive use of flat brushes and the laying 
on of pigments in square touches. The colony was formed, as 
it were, in stages ; and as the school is to be reckoned in the future 
history of the British school, the order in which the adherents 
arrived may here be set on record. Edwin Harris came first, and 
was joined by Walter Langley. Then, in the following order, came 
Balph Todd, L. Sutlers, Bred Hall, Frank Bramley, and T. 0. Gotch, 
and Percy Craft and Stanhope Forbes together. H. Detmold and 
Chevallier Tayler next arrived ; then Miss Elizabeth Armstrong 
(Mrs. Stanhope Forbes), F. Bourdillon, W. Fortescue, and Norman 
Garstin. Ayerst Ingram, H. S. Tuke, H, Mai-tin, and F. Millard 
were later visitors. The earlier loaders of this school were said 


to have chosen Newlyn as their working centre because the pre- 
vailing greyness in the atmosphere of the place facilitated their, 
interpretation .of subleties of tone. Almost the only one of the 
original set who in 1902 remained at Newlyn ■was Stanhope Forbes 
(b. 1857), who was trained at the Lambiath School and ajb the Royal 
Academy, and afterwards in Bonnat's studio in Paris. His best 
known' pictures are “A Fish Sale on a Oomisli Beach” (1886), 
“Soldiers and Sailors” (1891), “Forging the Anchor” (1892). and 
“The Smithy” (1895). Ho was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1892. Frank Bramley (b. 1857) studied art 'in the 
Lincoln School of Art and at Antwerp. He gained much popu- 
larity hy his pictures “A Hopeless Dawn” (1888), “For of suoh 
is the Kingdom of Heaven” (1891^ and “After the Storm” (1896), 
and was elected an Associate in 1894. Of late years he has made 
a very definite departure from the technical methods which he 
followed in his earlier period. T. C. Gotch (b. 1854) had a varied 
art training; for he worked at the Slade School, then at Antwerp, 
and. finally in Paris under Jean Paul Laurens. Ho did not long 
remain faithful to the Newlyn creed, but diverged about 1890 into 
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a kiuJ of decorative symbolism, and subsequently devoted himself 
entirely to pictures of this type. The other men who must be 
ranked as supporters of the school adhered closely enough to the 
principles which were exemplified in the works of the leadem of 
tlie movement. They were faithful realists, sincere observers of 
the facts of the life with which they were brought in contact, and 
quite earnest in their efforts to paint w’hat they saw, without 
modification or idealization. _ Their art was honest, but too 
material and uninspired to gain a permanent hold upon any but 
a small section of the public. The Nevvlyii school has ceased 
to be an association of artists sharing a common conviction or 
possessing a united aim. The name continues, but it is used now 
chiefly as the title of an art colony settled in the village, and 
including a^ varied asseniblage of workers who have gathered there 
because the' neighbourhood is rich in picturesque material. But 
Newlyn will always have a place in art history as the head- 
quarters of a movement \vhich proposed to effect a drastic reform 
in British art. 

Another group which received its inspiration dii-ectly from 
France was the Impressionist school (see iMPaEssioNiSM). This 
group never had any distinct organization like that of 
TAe/m- French Societe des Impressionistes, but among the 

members of it there was a genera.1 agreement on points 
scaooi, procedure. They based themselves, more or leas, 

upon prominent French artists like Manet, Benoir, Pissarro, and 
Claude Monet, and owed not a little to the examjjle of J. MclN. 
^^istler, whose own art may be said to be in a great measure a 
product of Paris. One of the fundamental principles of their 
practice is the subdivision of colour masses into their component 
parts, and the rendering of gi'adated tints by the juxtaposition of 
touches of pure colour upon the canvas, rather than hy attempting 
to match them by previously mixing them on the palette. In 
pictures so painted greater luminosity and more subtlety of aerial 
effects can be obtained. ' The works of the British Impressionists 
have been seen mostly in the exhibitions of the New English Art 
Tb N Club. This society was founded in 1885 by a number 
of young artists who wished for facilities for exhibition 
/^Club '^®^® to them in the other 

galleries. It drew the greater number of its earlier 
supporters from the men who had been trained in foreign schools, 
and a complete list of the contributors to its exhibitions includes 
the names of many of the best known of the younger painters. 
It was the meeting-place of numerous groups which advocated one 
or other of the new creeds, for amoi^ its members or exhibitors 
can be counted P. 'Wilson Steer, Fred Brown, J. S. Sargent, 
Solomon J. Solomon, Stanhope Forbes, T. 0. Gotch, Frank 
Braniley, Arthur Hacker, Francis Bate, Moffat Lindner, J. L. 
Henry, W. W. Russell, George Thomson, Arthur Tomson, Henry 
Tonics, 0. W. Furse, R. Anning Bell, Walter Osborne, Laurence 
Housman, J. J. Shannon, W. L. Wyllie, H. S. Take, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, G. P. Jacomb Hood, Alfred Parsons, Alfred East, 
J. Buxton Knight, 0. H. Shannon, Mark Fisher, "Walter Sickert, 
W. Strang, Frank Short, Edward Stott, Mortimer Menpes, Alfred 
Hartley, William Stott, J. R. Reid, Mouat Loudan, T. B. 
Kennin^on, H. Muhrman, A. D. Popperconi, George Clausen, 
and J. MoN. Whistler, and a number of the Scottish artists, like 
J. La very, J. Guthrie, George Henry, James Paterson, A, Roche, 
E. A. Walton, J. E. Christie, and E. A. Hornel. A number of 
the men who have been more or less actively identified with it have 
been elected members of the Royal Academy, so that it may fairly 
claim to have exercised a definite influence upon the tendencies of 
modem art. It has certainly done much to prove the extent of the 
foreign influence upon the British school, and it has summarized in- 
structively the varieties of artistic practice and point of view which 
have been so noteworthy during recent years. That there has 
been latterly a change in the atmosphere of its exhibitions is due 
to the new conditions which prevail in the art world. It reflects 
the^ steadying of conviction and the reaction towards a more 
national style which are affecting British artists as a mass. It 
shows less the undiluted influence of France, and much more of 
that growing, or rather vaguely expressed, desire for individuality 
which suggests now that British painters recognize the futility of 
trying to transplant to their country a mode of thought unsuited 
to their innate ^ convictions and at variance with their mental 
traditions and with their own temperament. 

In its wider sense the Impressionist school may he said to 
include now all those students of nature who strive for the repre- 
sentation of broad effects rather than minute details, who look at 
the subject before them largely and comprehensively, and ignore 
*•11 minor matters which would be likely to interfere with the 
simplicily’ of ^e pictorial rendering. To it can be assigned a 
number of artists who have never adopted, or have definitely 
abandoned, the pi^matic analysis of colour advocated by the 
French Impressionists. These men are headed hy J. McN. 
W^tler (<y.®.), bom in America in 1835, and trained in Paris 
under Gleyre. His pictures have always been remarkable for their 
beauty of colour combination, and for their sensitive management 


of subtleties of tone. They have gained for the artist a x^ace 
among the chief modern executants, and have attracted to luin a 
host of followers. Other notable painters who have places in the 
school are Mark Fishex*, an American landscape painter who 
studied for a \\liLle in Gleyre’s studio, one of the^ ablest inter- 
preters in England of effects of sunlight and breezy atniosxihei*e ; 
A, D. Peppercorn, a pupil of Gerome, who makes landscapes a 
medium for the expression of a dignified sense of design and a 
carefully simplified appreciation of contrasts of tone ; and P. 
Wilson Steer, an artist who hegan^ as a follower of Monet, and 
lias based upon his training in tlie Ecole des Beaux Ai-ts a style of 
his own, which he displays effectively in both landscapes and 
figure pictures. In its pure form Imxiressiouism has not gained 
much hold upon British painters, hut in a certain degree some of its 
principles have affected a great number of men who cannot be stiictly 
considered as avowed believers in the teachings of the school. 

Generally speaking, the very large class of artists who fell only 
to a limited extent under the spell of French teaching includes 
most of the figure and landscape men and practically 
the whole of the portrait painters. In all sections of 
the figure school individual workers of improved 
technical methods have appeared, but most of them have gradually 
lost their distinguishing peculiarities of manner, and have year by 
year assimilated themselves more closely to their less advanced 
brethren. The section in which their energetic propagandisiu has 
been most effective is certainly that of imaginative composition. A 
definite mark has been made there by men like S. J. Solomon 
(b. 1860), trained at ^ the Royal Academy Schools, the Munich 
Academy, and the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, elected an 
Associate of the Academy in 1896, and widely known by such 
pictures as “Samson” (1887), “The Judgment of Paris’* (1890), 
and the “Birth of Love” (1895) ; and Arthur Hacker (b. 1858), 
educated at the Academy and in Bonnat’s studio, elected an 
Associate in 1894, and the painter of a considerable series of semi- 
historical and symbolical canvases. They have exercised a 
considerable influence upon their contemporaries, and have 
introduced some new elements into the later practice of the school. 
But at the same time admirably eftective work has been done in 
this section and others by many painters who have kept much 
more closely in touch with the older tyx)e of aesthetic belief, 
and have not associated themselves openly with! any of the newer 
movements. Among the more prominent of these figure painters 
there are, or have been, some excellent craftsmen, whose con- 
tributions to the record of native Biitish art can be accepted as 
full of permanent interest. In the school of historical incident 
good work was done by Sir John Gilbert (1817-1897), a robust 
and ingenious illustrator of romantic motives, with a never-failing 
capaoily for picturesque invention ; John Pettie (1839-1893), a 
fine colourist and a clover manixmlator, whose scenes from the 
life of past centuries were full of rare vitality ; P. H. Calderon 
(1833-1898), a graceful and sincere artist not wanting in originality ; 
and H, Stacy Marks (1829-1898), who treated mediaeval motives 
with a touch of real humour. Besides these, there are Sir J. D. 
Linton (b. 1840), who has produced many fine compositions in 
oil and water colours; Frank Dicksee (b. 1853), elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1881 and an Academician in 1891, who 
has gained wide popularity hy pictures in which romance and 
sentiment are combined in eqiiu proportions ; A. C. Gow (b. 1848), 
a member of the Academy since 1881, whose “Cromwell at 
Dunbar” (1886), “Flight of James II. after the Battle of the 
Boyne” (1888), and “Crossing the Bidassoa” (1896) maybe 
noted as typical examples of his performance ; J. Seymour Lucas 
(b. 1849), trained at the Royal Academy Schools, elected an Associate 
in 1886 and an Academician in 1898, and a brilliant painter of what 
may be called the by-play of history ; W, Bendy Sadler (b. 1854), 
trained partly in London and partly at Biisseldorf, and well 
known hy his quaintly humorous renderings of the lighter side of 
life in the olden times ; G. H. Boughton (born in England, but 
educated first in America and afterwards in Paris), elected an 
Associate in 1879 and an Academician in 1896, and long recognized 
as a specialist in paintings of old and modem Dutch subjects ; the 
Hon. John Collier (b. 1850), trained at the Slade School, at 
Munich, and in Paris, and a capable painter both. of the nude 
figure and of costume; and Edwin A. Abbey, an American 
(b. 1852), educated at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Abbey came to England in 1876 with a great reputation as an 
illustrator, but did not begin to exhibit oil pictures until 1890 ; he 
was elected an Academician in 1898. Then there are to be noted 
classicists like Lord Leighton, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Sir E. J. 
Poynter, and Edwin Long (1839-1891), a student of the East like 
Frederick Goodall (5. 1822), elected an Associate in 1853 and an 
Academician in 1863 ; and an idealist like Sir W. B. Richmond — 
all of whom have done much to uphold tlxe reputation of the British 
school for strength of accompHsbment and variety of motive. 

The painters of sentiment have in the main adhered closely to the 
tradition which has been handed down through successive genera- 
tions. They were headed in 1902 by Marcus Stone (b. 1840), elected 
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au Academician in 1S87, au origiiiul ai’tist whose dainty fancies 
are familiar to students of modern aii:. His pictures have nearly 
.all appeared in the exhibitions ot the Royal Academy, 
Painters of which institution he has been consistently faithful. 
sentiment. Another popular artist is G. I). Leslie^ (b. 1835j, 
elected an Associate in 1868 and an Academician in 1S76, who has 
been responsible for a number of domestic subject pictures remark- 
able for freshness of treatment and delicacy of feeling. The 
list mav also be held to include Henry AVoods (b. 1846), elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1882 and Academician 1893, 
and since 1877 a painter of scenes from Venetian life ; R, W. 
Macbeth (b. 1S4S), elected an Associate in 1883, whose elegant 
treatment of rustic subjects displays a very attractive individuality ; 
E. Blair Leighton (b. 1853), who has occupied himself chiefly, 
with imaginative motives which combine historical romance with 
sentiment; and P. R. Moms (1833-1902), elected an Associate' 
1877, who in his earlier career dealt with modem life poetically 
and with graceful simplicity. Among the painters of sentiment 
xnay perhaps also be included Luke Pildes (b. 1844), educated 
at the South Kensington and Royal Academy Schools, elected 
an Academician in 1887, the painter of such famous pictures as 
“The Casual Ward” (1874), “The Widower” (1876), “The 
Return of the Penitent” (1879), and “The Doctor” (1892) ; and 
Hubert von Herkomer (b. 1849), elected an Associate in 1879 
and Academician 1890, famous not only by bis many memorable 
canvases and by his extraordinary versatility in the arts, hut also 
as a teacher and a leader in a number of educational movements. 

Hot many military pictures of high merit have been produced 
during the period. The artists, indeed, who occupy themselves 
with this class of art are not numerous, and they 
mostly devote their energies to illustrative pictures 
painting, rather than large canvases. Lady Butler (nde 
Elizabeth Thompson), whose “Roll Call,” exhibited in 1874, 
brought her instantaneous popularity, continued to paint sub- 
jects of the same type, among which “Quatre Bras” (1875), 
“The Defence of Rorke’s Drift” (1881), “The Camel Corps” 
(1891), and “The Dawn of Waterloo” (1896), are perhaps the 
most worthy of record. Ernest Crofts (b. 1847), trained in 
London and Dilsseldorf, has taken a prominent position by such 

S ictures as “Hapoleon at Ligny” (1875), “Napoleon Leaving 
Eoscow” (1887), “The Capture of a French Battery by the 68ra 
Regiment at Waterloo” (1896), and by many similar representations 
of historical battles ; he was elected an Associate in 1878, an Aca- 
demician in 1896, and became Keeper of the Royal Academy. Occa- 
sional pictures have come also from A. 0. Gow (see above), R. Caton 
Woodville, W, B. Wollen, J. P. Beadle, and a few more men who 
are better known by their work in other directions ; but the sum 
total of military paintings is inconsiderable. 

The number of artists who have devoted the greater part of 
their energies to portraiture has been steadily on the increase. 

. . ‘ Most of the men who have taken definite rank among 

portrmtore. figure painters have made reputations by their 
portraits also, but there are many others who have kept almost 
exclusively to this branch of practice. Into the first division come 
such noted artists as Sir John Millais, Sir E. J. Poynter, G. F. Watts, 
Luke Fildes, Hubert von Herkomer, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, Sir 
W. B. Riohinond, Seymour Lucas, the Hon. John Collier, S. J. 
Solomon, Arfhiir Hacker, W. Q. Orchardaon, J. M*N. Whistler, 
Frank Dicksee, Stanhope Forbes, Frank Bramley, H. S. Tuke, 
T. C. Gotch, P. W. Steer, and .Frank -HoU. In the second must 
be reckoned J. S. Sargent, an American (b. 1856), a pupil of 
Carolus Duran, elected an Associate in 1894 and an Academician 
1897, who after 1885 was recognized as one of the most brilliant 
portrait painters of the day ; J. J. Shannon, also ‘an American 
(b. 1862), trained at the South Kensington School, and elected an 
Associate in 1897, a graceful and accomplished artist, with a sound 
technical method and a delightfal sense of style,; A. S. Cope 
(b. 1857), trained in Paris, and elected an Associate in 1899, wno 
carries on soundly the better, traditions of the British school ; 
James Sant (b. 1820), elected an Academician in 1870, a strong 
favourite of the public throughout a long career ; W. W. Ouless 
(b. 1848), elected an Associate in 1877 and an Academician in 1881, 
trained in the Royal Academy Schools, an industrious and prolific 
worker; H. T. Wells (b. 1828), trained in London and Paris, 
elected Associate in 1866 and Academician in 1870, who has pro- 
duced a long series of portraits and portrait groups, and many 
miniatures; W. Llewellyn (b. 1860), educated at the South 
Kensington School and in Connon’s studio in Paris, an able 
draughtsman and a thorough executant; C. W. Furse (b, 1868), 
trained first in the Slade School under Professor Legros and after- 
wards in Paris, one of the strongest of the yonnger men ; and 
others like Walter Osborne, Richard Jack, Ralph Peacock, H. de 
T. Gl^ebrook, and J. H. F. Bacon. Generally, the school of 
Portraiture can be praised for its sturdy vitality. It has thrown 
aside most of the empty conventions by which it was once 
hampered; and it has gained from the French influence just 
enough freshness of idea to* increase in the right way its power of 
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initiative and to enhance the value of its effort. The men who 
belong to it are plainly convinced of the necessity for bringing to 
bear upon their work a proper sjurit of investigation. They 
observe far more closely than their predecessors of half a century 
ago, and they analyse and depict character with a much shrewder 
perception of shades of iudividuality. But the school as a whole 
has lost none of its British essentials : it has, indeed, recovered 
much of the breadth and dignity which made it so remarkable in 
the 18th century, and has advanced in understanding of technical 
devices. 

In the class of figure painters, who are individual in their work, 
and owe little or nothing to the suggestions of foreign teachers, a 
number of artists can be enumerated who have in , 
common little besides a sincere desire to express their 
personal conviction in their own way. Among them 
are some of the most distinguished of modern artists, ^ 
who stand out as the unquestioned chiefs of the school. Sir John 
Millais occupies a place in this group by virtue of his admirable 
pictorial work, and with him are W. Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, G. F. Watts, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Albert Moore, 
and Ford Madox Brown, each one of whom may be regained as a 
leader. There are also J. M, Strudwick, R. Spencer Stanhope, 
and Evelyn de Morgan, who are followers of Burne-Jones, and 
J. W. Waterhouse, elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
1885 and an Academician in 1895, in many ways the most 
original and inspired of English imaginative painters, and, again, 
M. Greitfenhagen and Mrs Swynnerton. Into this class come 
also the decorative painters, Walter Crane (b. 1845), 
practically self-educated — a prolific illustrator and ^^^^rative 
pictm*e-painter and the producer of an extraordinary 
amount of work -in all branches of decoration ; Frank Brangwyn, 
a young artist \vhose pictures and designs are marked by fine 
qualities of execution and by much sumptuousness of colour ; 
w. Reynolds-Stephens, a painter and sculptor of well-deserved 
repute ; and several others, like H. J. Draper, Harold Speed, 
R. Anning Bell, Gerald Moira, and G. Spencer Watson, who are 
rapidly coming to the front. As a branch of the decorative school, 
a small group of artists who are trying to revive the practice of 
tempera-painivnig must also be noted. It includes Mrs Adrian 
Stokes, J. D. Batten, J. E. Southall, Arthur Gaskin, and a few 
others with well-marked decorative tendencies. 

During the last few years a movement has begun which appar- 
ently aims at the revival of Pre-Raphaelitism. It is headed a 
few young artists, whose methods show a mingling 
togetiier of the precision of the 19 th century Pre- 
Raphaelites and a kind of decorative formality. As . 

yet it has not approached the laborious exactness of^^ - ® 

the earlier school, and has not arrived at that minute 
realization of crowded detail which was characteristic of the small 
knot of painters who formed the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherliood, but 
it has contented itself rather with a suggestion of close and careful 
observation — a deceptive appearance of finish. Earnest and serious 
in artistic intention, it may be regarded as a protest against the 
looser and more audacious technical practice which has resulted from 
the French influence, and as a reaction from the foreign teaching 
towards what is more in the nature of a British tradition. The 
most influential of the artists concerned in the formation of this 
new school is Byam Shaw, whose originality and quaiutness of 
fancy give to his pictures a more than ordinary degree of per- 
suasiveness. He is a strong colourist and an able draughtsman, 
and he possesses in a high degree the faculty of imaginative 
expression, allied with humour that never degenerates into farce. 
His strongest preference is for symbolical subjects which embody 
some moral lesson. Another prominent member of the group is 
Miss Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdale, who is in manner much like 
Byam Shaw, but yet does not sink her individuality in mere 
imitative effort; and others are F. Cayley Robinson and Isobel 
Gloag. It is too early to forecast the future progress of this 
group, but in 1902 it had already taken a certain position among 
the more active of the organizations into which the British school 
was subdivided. 

The painters of landscapes and sea pictures have for the most 
part been little affected by the unrest which has caused so many 
new departures in figure-work. A love of nature has 
always been one of the best British characteristics, 
and it has proved itself to be strong enough to keep 
those artists who seek their inspiration out of doors from falling 
to any great extent under the control of particular technic^ 
fashions. Therefore there is in the school of “open-air” paint- 
ing little evidence of any change in point of view, or of the 
growth of any modem feeling at variance with that by which 
masters of landscape were swayed a century or more ago. Im- 
pressionism has gained a few adherents, and the French Barbizon 
school — itself created in response ■fco suggestion from England — 
has reacted upon a small section of the younger artists. But, 
on the whole, in this branch of art the British school has 
gained in power and confidence, without surrendering that sturdy 
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independence which in the past produced such momentous results. 
The absence of any common convention, or of any set pattern of 
landscape which would lead to uniformity of effort, has left the 
students of nature free to express themselves in a personal way. 
The most devout believers in the value of French training, and in 
the infallibility of the dogmas which emanate from the Pai-is 
studios, have not, except in rare instances, demanded any radical 
remodelling of the British landscape school on French lines, as 
local conditions affecting the practice of this branch of art make 
impossible all drastic alterations. Wliat modiffcations there have 
been have tended chiefly in the direction of wider choice of subject 
and increased freedom of executive method ; and now most 
workers in the front rank can claim to be judged on individual 
merits, and not as a member of a particular coterie. Still, it is 
convenient to divide the members of the landscape school into 
such classes as realists, romanticists, and painters of subjective 
landscape. 

Among the most notable of the first class are H. W. B. Davis 
(b. 1833), elected an Associate in 1873, and an Academician in 
1877, the painter of a long series of dainty scenes 
Realistic suggest happily the chaim of rural England ; 

landscape, Graham elected an Academician in 1881, who 

has alternated for the greater part of his working life between 
Scottish moorland subjects, with cattle wandering on bare hill- 
sides, and pictures of coast scenery, with sea-gulls perched on 
dark rocks ; David Murray (b. 1849), elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1891, an artist whose career has been 
marked by consistent effort to interpret nature’s suggestions with 
dignity and intelligence; Sir Ernest A. Waterlow (b. 1850), 
trained in the Royal Academy Schools, elected an Associate in 
1890, and afterwards President of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, a graceful painter, with a tender colour feeling 
and an excellent technical style ; Yeend King (b. 1855), trained 
partly in England and partly in Paris under Bonnat and Cormon, 
a sound *craftsman who has made a reputation by landscapes 
in which are introduced groups of figures on a fairly important 
scale; Alfred Parsons (b. 1847), elected an Associate in 1897, 
who paints rich river scenery with careful regard for actuality and 
with much minuteness and exquisiteness of detail, especially in 
the rendering of flowers ; and Frank Walton (b. 1840), who 
chooses, as a rule, landscape motives which enable him to display 
unusual powers of accurate draughtsmanship. To the same class 
of realists belong several deceased painters, like Yicat Cole, Birket 
Foster, J. W. Oakes, Keeley Halswelle, and perhaps Alfred W. 
Hunt, though in his case realism was tempered by a delicate poetic 
imagination. 

The romanticists and pastoral painters have been perceptibly 
affected by the example of the Barbizon school, but they owe 
. .. much to such famous Englishmen as Cecil Lawson, 

Romantic Linnell (both of whom died in 1882), George 

Mason (d. 1872), and Frederick Walker (d. 1875). In 

. . 1902 a large number of very able artists could be 

^ * included in this section of the landscape school, and 

this number seemed likely to be greatly increased as years went 
on. The most prominent member of the group is, perhaps, Alfred 
East (b. 1849), trained first in the Glasgow School of Art and 
afterwards in Paris, elected an Associate in 1899, a painter with 
an exceptional fliculty for suggesting the poetry of nature, and 
endowed with an admirable sense of decorative arrangement ; but 
there are, besides, Leslie Thomson (b. 1851), whose art is especially 
sound and sincere ; J. Aumonier, a pastoral painter with very 
refined appreciation of subtleties of aerial colour ; 0. W. Wyllie, 
a painter of delicate vision and charm of presentation ; J. S. 
Hill, whose sombre landscapes are distingui^ed in design and 
impressive in their depth of tone ; R. W. Allan (b. 1862), who 
uses a robust technical method wdth equal skill in landscapes and 
coast subjects ; J. Buxton Knight, (5. 1842), a vigorous manipu- 
lator, with a liking for rich harmonies and low tones ; Joseph 
Knight (b. 1838), practically self-taught, whose well-drawn and 
broadly painted pictures in oil and water-colour have been for 
many years appreciated by lovers of unaffected nature ; Lionel P. 
Smythe, elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1898, a 
colourist who handles exquisitely the most delicate atmospheric 
effects and is unusually successful in his rendering of quiet, diffused 
daylight; J. W. North, elected an Associate in 1893, a painter 
of fanciful landscapes in which definition of form is subordinated 
to modulations of decorative colour ; Claude Hayes, who studied 
in the Royal Academy Schools, and has carried on consistently 
for some years the tradition established by David Cox and his 
contemporaries; J. L. Pickering, a lover of dramatic light-and- 
shade contrasts and a student of romantic mountain scenery ; 
A. D. Peppercorn, who gives breadth and dignity^ with sombre 
colour and delicate gradation of tone ; Adrian Stokes and M. 
Ridley Corbet, who died in 1902, only a few months after his 
election as an Associate of the Royal Academy, a classicist in 
landscape, in whose pictures can be perceived a definite reflection 
of the tubing of Professor Costa, the Italian master. There must 


also be noted, as leaders among the pastoral painters, George 
Clausen (b. 1852), trained first in the South Kensington School 
and afterwards in Paris under Bouguereau and Robert-Fleuiy, and 
elected an Associate in 1895, who began as a strict realist and has 
developed since into a rustic idealist ; H. H. La Thangue, trained 
in tlie Royal Academy Schools and in Paris, elected an Associate 
in 1898, an artist of amazing technical, vigour, and an uncompromis- 
ing interpreter of rural subjects ; Edward Stott, trained in Paris 
under Carolus-Duran and Cabanel, who paints delicately the more 
poetic aspects of the life of the fields ; and Amesby Brown, a 
pupil of Professor von Herkomer, who has taken latterly a 
very prominent place among the younger artists — his picture 
“Morning” was bought in 1901 by the Ohantrey Fund Trustees, 
and “River Bank” in 1902 for the Guildhall Art Gallery. 

The painters of subjective landscape, who conventionalize nature 
with the idea of giving to their pictures a kind of sentimental 
suggestion, are most strikingly represented by B. W. « . . 

Leader (b. 1831), trained in the Worcester School of 
Design and in the Royal Academy Schools, and elected 
an Academician in 1898. He is a strong favourite of the public, 
and his somewhat formal and precise techmcal methods are widely 
admired by the many people who are not satisfied with un- 
affected transcriptions of natural scenes. 

In marine painting no one has appeared to rival Henry Moore, 
perhaps the greatest student of wave-forms the world has ever 
known ; but good work was being done in 1902 by the „ 

Irish painter, Edwin Hayes, a veteran whose powers 
showed no sign of failure after some half-century of con- 
tinuous labour ; W. L. Wyllie (b. 1851), trained in the Royal 
Academy Schools, and elected an Associate in 1889, who paints sea 
and shipping with intelligent understanding ; T. Somerscales, a 
self-taught artist, with an intimate knowledge of the ocean derived 
from long actual experience as a sailor ; C. Napier Heniy (b. 1841), 
trained at the Antwerp Academy and in the studio of Baron Leys, 
elected an Associate in 1898, a powerful manipulator, with a 
preference for the dmmatic aspects of his subject ; and J. C. Hook, 
who retained into old age the subtle qualities which made his 
pictures notable among the best productions of the British 
school. Of the men who have fallen out of the ranks, mention 
must be made of John Brett (1830-1902), the one Pre-Raphaelite 
sea j^ainter, and Hamilton MacaUum (1841-1896), who painted 
rippling water in bright sunlight with delightful delicacy and 
onarm of manner. 

The school of animal painting is a small one, and includes 
only a few of marked ability. The chief members include Briton 
Riviere, one of the most imaginative and inventive . . . 

of living artists ; J, M. Swan, trained first at Lam- 
beth, and afterwards in Paris under G6r6me and ^ 
Frdmiet, elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1894, 
a skilful manipulator and a sensitive draughtsmau, and especially 
remarkable for his intimate understanding of animal character, 
especially of the felidca (see also Scitlpttjbb) ; J. T. Nettleship 
(1841-1902), trained chiefly in the Slade School, whose studies 
of the greater beasts of prey are admirably sincere and well 

S tinted; Miss Lucy Kemp- Welch (b. 1869), trained in the 
erkomer School at Bushey, who paints horses with unusual 
power ; and John Charlton (b. 1849), trained in the South Ken- 
sington School, also well known by his pictures of horses. 

There are some local schools which have a right to attention 
because of the value of their contributions to the aggregation of 
British art. One of the most active of these is the « . 

Scottish school, with its centres at Glasgow and Edin- ^ 
burgh, which has produced some of the most distin- 
gui^ed British artists. The Royal Academy, indeed, with most 
of the other leading art societies, has been largely recruited from 
Scotland. There have been added to its modem roll the names 
of W. Q. Orohardson, Peter Graham, J. MacWhirter, J. Pettie, 
Erskine Nichol, T. Faed, David Murray, Colin Hunter, R. "W. 
Macbeth, J. Farqidiarson, all of them painters of well-established 
reputation ; and outside the Academy there are many well-known 
Scottish artists, who have made London their headquarters, like 
Arthur Melville, a portrait and subject painter and. a masterly 
water-colourist; E. A. Walton, who is equally sueoesaful with 
portraits, landscapes, aud decorative compositions; J. Coutts- 
Michie, who alternates between portraiture and landscapes of 
admirable quality; John Lorimer, who has exhibited a number 
of excellent subject pictures aud many fine portraits ; T. Graham, 
an unaffected painter of sentiment and a good colourist ; Grosvenor 
Thomas, known best by his freely handled and expressive land- 
scapes ; T. Austen Brown, who paints semi-decorative pastorals 
with unusual vigour of statement ; John Lavery, who has taken 
rank among the best of the younger portrait painters ; aud Robert 
Brough, another portrait painter of vigour, with a subtle sense of 
colour. The most notable of the men who still remain in Scot- 
land include Alexander Roche, whose remarkable capacity has 
brought him many successes in portraiture, figure compositions, 
and decorative paintings on a large scale ; W. Y. MacGregor, a 
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leader of the school of landscape painters, fine in style and a 
master of eifect ; D. Y. Cameron, an admirable oil painter and 
a famous etcher; George Henry, HaiTUigton Mann, and James 
Guthrie, well known by their excellent portraits ; James Paterson, 
R. B. ivisbet, Robert Koble, K. Macaulay Stevenson, and David 
Farquharson, all landscape painters of marked originality and 
sound technical method ; W. McTaggart, an impressionist who 
is regarded as a leader of the school ; hi. A. Hornel and W. Hole, 
decorative painters who have produced many canvases remarkable 
for robust originality and rare breadth of treatment ; "W. Mounoey, 
a landscape painter who united the dignity of the Baibizon 
school Avith a tyincally Scottish freedom of expression ; and Sir 
George Reid, one of the ablest and most distinguished of portrait 
painters. 

The chief characteristics which all these ai'tists have in common 
are unusual directness and readiness of brushwork, remarkable 
subtlety of tone-management, and great sensitiveness to modu- 
lations of delicate colour. They are brilliant craftsmen, and are 
eminently sincere in their regard for nature’s suggestions ; and as 
a school they show a unanimity of artistic conviction which keeps 
them closely in touch without leading them into excess of con- 
vention. 

The water-colour painters can fairly be said to have kept un- 
changed the essential qualities of their particular form of 
^ . practice. They have departed scarcely at all from the 
water- executive methods which have been recognized as 
colour. correct for nearly a century, but they have amplified 

them and have adapted them to a greater range of accomplishment, 
developing, it may be added, the “blottesque” or accidental 
manner suggestive of summary decision. Latterly water-colour 
painting has come to rival oils in its application to all sorts of 
subjects ; and it is used now with absolute freedom by a very 
large number of skilful artists. Many of the men who have done 
the best work in this medium are known as oil painters of the 
highest rank ; and among living workers the same capacity to excel 
in either mode of expression is by no means uncommon. There 
have been in recent times such masters as Sir John Gilbert, Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel Bossetti, A. W. 
Hunt, H. G. Hiue, Henry Moore, Albert Moore, C. E. Holloway, 
and, perhaps, E. M. Wimperis, whose water-colours are at least 
as worthy of admiration as their oil pictures. As water-colourists, 
much credit is due to Sir E. J. Pinter for his landscapes, 
portraits, and fi^re drawings, Sir L. Alma-Tadema for liis 
minutely detailed classic subjects. Sir J. D. Linton for his 
Hstorical and romantic compositions, Sir E. A. Waterlow for 
his delicately expressive landscapes, Hubert von Herkomer for 
his admirably handled figure subjects, George Clausen for pastorals 
charming in sentiment and distinguished^ fine qualities of colour, 
J. Aumonior, A. D. Peppercorn, J. S. PHll, J. W. North, Leslie 
Thomson, Frank "VValton, and R. W. Allan for landscapes of 
special excellence, E. J. Gregory for figure compositions painted 
with amazing sureness of touch, Alfred Parsons for landscapes and 
flower studies, J. R. Reid, W. L. Wyllie, E. Hayes, and C. N. 
Hemy for sea and coast pictures, R, W. Macbeth, Claude Hayes, 
and Lionel Smythe for rustio scenes with figures in the open air, 
J. M.. Swan for paintings of animals, and G. H. Houghton for 
costume subjects and dtiicately poetic fancies. Besides, there is 
a long list of noteworthy painters whose reputations have been 
chiefly or entirely made by their successful management of water- 
colour, and into this list oome Birket Foster, the head of the 
old-fashioned school of dainty rusticity ; Carl Haag, a wonderful 
manipulator, who occupied himself almost exclusively with Eastern 
subjects; Thomas CoUier, A. W. Weedon, H. B. Brahazon, G, 
A. Fripp, P. J. Naftel, G. P, Boyce, Albert Goodwin, R, 
Thome- w aite, F. G. Ootman, Hairy Hine, Clarence Whaite, 
and Bernard Evans, whose landscapes show thorough under- 
standing of nature and distinctive individuality of method ; Mrs 
Allingham, an artist of exquisite refinement, whose idealizations 
of country life have a more than ordinary degree of merit ; Clara 
Montalba, an able painter of impressions of Venice; Kate 
Greenaway, unrivalled as an interpreter of the graces of child- 
hood, and endowed with the rarest originalily; Mrs Stanhope 
Forbes, an accomplished executant of well-imagined romantic 
motives ; and J. R. Weguelin, one of the most ^ile and expres- 
sive painters of &ntastic figure subjects. By the aid of these 
artiste, and many others of hardly less ability, such as J. Craw- 
hall, J. Paterson, R. Little, and J. Walter West, traditions worthy 
of all respect are being maintained sincerely and with intelligent 
discrimination ; and to their efforts has been accorded a larger 
measure of popular support tl^ is bestowed upon any other form 
of pictorial production. 

Books upon the British School of Painting are numerous, and 
a vast nuniber of biographies and autobiographies of painters have 
been published, alinbearing on the subject. Of ^e first-named 
class the following may be enumerated : — 

Biohabd Mtitheb. The Sistory of Modem Paimtmg (English 
edition, 1896).— R. ns la Sizebakne. Mylish Contemporary 


AH (English edition, 1898).— Eknest Chesneait. The Miglish 
School of Painting (2nd English edition, 1885).— Clement aud 
Hutton. Artists of the I9th Century (Boston, U.S.A., 1885). — 
David Maetin and F. Nevvbery. The Glasgow School of Paint- 
ing (1897). — E. PiNNiNGTON. George Paxil Chalmers and the Art 
of his Time (1896).— Gleeson AVhite. The Master Painters of 
Britain (1897). — E. T. Cook. A Popular Handbook to the 
national Gallery, vol. ii. (1901). — J. E. Hodgson, R.A. Pifty 
Years of BrUish Art (1887). — ^A. G. Temple. Painting in the 
Queen's Meign (1897). — Cosmo Monkhouse. Bx'itish Coxitempor- 
ary Artists (1899).— G. R. Rbdgeave. History of Water-Colour 
Paixvtmg in Migland, 1750-1889 (1889).^ 

See also the Trpmsactions of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Art (Liverpool 1888, Edinburgh 1889, and 
Birmingham 1890); the magazines devoted to the arts — The 
Portfolio, the Magadne of Art, the Art Journal, and the Stxidio ; 
and the principal review’s, such as “English Art in the Victorian 
Age” (jQuarterly Beniew, January 1898). h. S.) 

rRANOB. 

The period between 18^0 and the end of the 19th century 
was singularly important in the history of France, and 
consequently of her ari. The internal life of the people 
developed on new lines with a vigour that left a deep mark 
on the outcome of mental effort. Literature was fore- 
most in this new movement. The novels of Balzac, Zola, 
Flaubert, the brothers de Goncourt, Baudot, Guy de Mau- 
passant, and the plays of Alexandre Dumas fils, filled as 
they are with the scientific spirit and social atmosphere of 
the time, opened the eyes of the young generation to 
appreciation of the visible beauty and the spiritual poetry 
of the world around them, and helped them to view it with 
more attentive eyes, more insight, and more emotion. The 
aim of art was also to emancipate itself, by tlie ginwing 
efforts of independent artists, from the slavery of tradition, 
and to devote itself to a more personal contemiilation and 
knowledge of contemporary life under every aspect. 
Modern French art tends to become more and more the 
art of the people — a mixture of natmalism and poetry, 
deriving its inspiration, by preference, from the world of 
the working man ; no longer appealing only to a restricted 
and more or less fastidious public, but, on tho contrary, 
adapting its aesthetic or moral teaching to popular apj^re- 
hension. The whole past was not, of course, wiped out. 
The younger generation had to learn and profit by the 
lessons taught by their great precursors. To understand 
the true character of this recent development of French art 
it is needful, therefore, to glance at the past. 

We need not dwell on the individual authorities who 
constitute the official hierarchy of the contemporary French 
school; these masters belong for the most part, by the 
date of their best work, to a fonner generation. Starting 
in many cases from very opposite points, but reconciled 
and united by time, they carried on, during the last 
quarter of the 19th century, with more or less distinction, 
the inevitable evolution of their personal gifts. We still 
see the works of some of the staunch Bomanticists : Jean 
Gigoux (d. 1892), Robert Fleury (d. 1890), Jules Dupr6 
(d. 1889), Lami (d. 1890), Cabat (d. 1893), and Isabey 
(d. 1886); and with these, though they did not follow 
quite the same road, may be named Fran 9 ais (d. 1897) 
and Charles Jacque (d. 1894). Next to them, Meissonier 
(d. 1891) crowded into the last twenty years of his 
life a mass of work which, for the most part, enhanced 
his fame; and Bosa Bonheur (d. 1899), working in re- 
tirement up to the age of seventy-seven, went on her 
accustomed way unmoved by external changes. Hubert, 
Harpignies, Ziem, and Paul Flandrin survived. Among 
the generation wliich grew up under the Second Empire 
we &d men of great intelligence and distinction ; some, 
like Alexandre Cabanel (182£-89), by pictures of historical 
genre, in a somewhat insipid and conventional style, but 
more particularly by female portraits, firm in flesh-paint- 
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ing and aristocratic in feeling ; others, like Paul Baudry 
(1828-86, q-v,), whose large decorative works, with 
their pure and lofty elegance, secured him lasting fame, 
and whose allegorical compositions were particularly 
remarkable ] not less so his portraits, at first vivid, glow- 
ing, and golden, but at the end of his life, under the 
influence of the new atmosphere, cooler in tone, but more 
eager, nervous, and restless in feeling. L4on Gerdme (b. 
1824* q.v.) was the orginator, during the Second Empire, 
of the Neo-Greek idea, an Orientalist and painter of 
historic genre, whose somewhat arid instinct for archaeo- 
logical precision and finish developed to better ends in 
sc^pture during later years. William Bouguereau (b. 
1825, q.v.) painted symbolical and allegorical subjects 
in a* sentimental style. Jules Lefebvre (b. 1836) had 
a brilliant career as a portrait painter, combined, in his 
earlier years, with admirable studies of the nude. These 
were followed by Benjamin Constant (d. 1902), a clever 
painter of past ages in the East and of modern Oriental life, 
who latterly directed his powers of vigorous and rapid brush- 
work to portrait-painting ; Fernand Garmon, the inventive 
chronicler of primeval Gaul, and a solid and learned 
portrait painter; Aim6 Morot, a man of versatile gifts, 
a painter of portraits full of life and ease. These 
formed the heart of the Institut. On the other hand, 
we find a group who betray a close affinity with the 
realist party — ^rejecting, like them, tradition at second-hand, 
though returning for direct teaching to some of the great 
masters : L4on Bonnat (b. 1833), educated in Spain, and 
preserving through a long series of official portraits an 
evident worship of the great realists of that nation ; and 
again, under the same influence, Jean Paul Laurens (b. 
1837), who has infused some return of vitality into his- 
torical painting by his clear and individual conceptions and 
realistic treatment. Jean Jacques Henner (b. 1829, q.v^, 
standing even more apart, lived in a Correggio-like dream 
of pale nude forms in dim landscape scenery. His love of 
exquisite texture, and his unvarying sense of beauty, with 
his refined dilettantism, link him on each side to the great 
groups of realists and idealists. 

About the middle of the 19th century, after the vehe- 
ment disputes between the partisans of line and the votaries 
of colour, otherwise the Classic and the Boihantio schools, 
when a younger generation was resting from these follies, 
exhausted, weary, devoid even of any fine technique, two 
groups slowly formed on the opposite sides of the horizon 
— seers, or dreamers, both, protesting in different ways 
against the collapse of the French school, and against the 
alleged indifference and sceptical eclecticism of the painters 
who were regarded as the leaders. This was a revolt from 
the academic and conservative tradition. One was the 
group of original and nature-loving painters, keen and 
devoted observers of men and things, the realists, made 
illuatrious by the three great personalities of Corot (g'.v.), 
Millet (g.v.), and Courbet (^-v.), the real originators of 
French contemporary art. The other was the group of 
men of imagination, the idealists, who, in the pursuit of 
jDerfect beauty and an ideal moral standard, reverted to 
the dissimilar visions of Delacroix and Ingres, the ideals of 
rhythm as opposed to harmony, of style versus passion, 
which Theodore Chass^riau had endeavoured to combine. 
Bound Puvis de Ohavannes (< 7 ,v,) and Gustave Moreau 
(g^.v.) we find a group of artists who, in spite of the 
fascination exerted on their intelligence by the great works 
of the old masters, especially the eaxly Florentines and 
Venetians, would not accept the old technique, but strove 
to record in splendid imagery the wonders of the spiritual 
life, or claim^, by studying contemporary individuals, to 
reveal the psychology of modem minds. Among them 
‘ were Gustave Bicard (1821-73), whoso portraits, suggest- 
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ing the mystical charm sometimes of Leonardo and some- 
times of Rembrandt, are full of deep unuttered vitality ; 
Elie Delaunay (1828-91), serious and expressive in his 
heroic compositions, keen and striking in his portraits; 
Eugene Fromentin (1820-76), acute but subtle and 
silvery, a man of elegant mind, the writer of Les Maitres 
Autrefois^ of Sahel^ and of Le Saha/ra, the discoverer 
— artisticaUy — of Algeria. And round the loud and 
showy individuality of Courbet — ^healthy, nevertheless, and 
inspiring — a group was gathered of men less judicious, but 
more stirring, more truculent, thoroughly original, but not 
less reverent to the old masters than they were defiant of 
contemporary authorities. They were even more ardent 
for a strong technique, but the masters who attracted them 
were the Dutch, the Flemish, the Yenetians, who, like 
themselves, had aimed at recording the life of their day. 
Among these was Fran 9 ois Bonvin (1817-87), who, 
following Granet, carried on the evolution of a subdivision 
of genre, the study of domestic interiors. This Drolling, 
too, had done, early in the 19th century, his predecessors 
in France being Chardin and Le Nain. This class of sub- 
jects has not merely absorbed all genre-painting, but has 
become a very important factor in the presentment of 
modern life. Bonvin painted asylums, convent-life, studios, 
laboratories, and schools. Alphonse Legros (g'.i^.), painter, 
sculptor, and etcher, who settled in London, was of the same 
school, though independent in his individuality, celebrating 
with his brush and etching-needle the life of the poor 
and humble, and even of the vagabond and beggar. There 
were also Bracquemond, the reviver of the craft of etching ; 
Fantin-Latour, the painter of highly romantic Wagnerian 
dreams, figtire compositions grouped after the Dutch manner, 
and flower-pieces not surpassed in his day. Bibot, again, 
and Vollon, daring and dashing in their handling of the 
brush; Guillaume B^gamey, one of the few military 
painters gifted with the epic sense; "and even Carolus 
Duran, who, after painting “Murdered” (in the Lille 
Museum), combined with the professional duties of an 
official teacher a brilliant career as a portrait painter. A 
later member of this group, attracted to it by student friend- 
ship in the little drawing-school which under Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran competed in a modest way with the ficole 
des Beaux Arts, was J. C. Gazin, well known afterwards as 
a pronounced idealist. Finally, there was Manet, a con- 
necting link between the realists and the impressionists. 
These two radiant focuses of imagination and of observation 
respectively were to be seen still intact during the later 
period, as represented by the most energetic of the masters 
who upheld them. 

After the catastrophe of 1870, French art a];>peared to 
be reawakened by the disasters of the country ; and at the 
great exhibition in Vienna in 1873 Count Andrassy ex- 
claimed to L^on Bonnat, “After such a terrible crisis 
you are up again, and victorious 1 ” Immense energy 
prevailed in the studios, and money poured into France 
in consequence. The output increased rapidly, and at the 
same time study became more strenuous, and ambition 
grew bolder and more manly. Benewed activity stirred in 
the public academies, and a crowd of foreign students came 
to learn. Two great facts give a characteristic stamp to this 
new revival of French art ; I. In the class of imaginative 
painting, the renewed impulse towards monumental or 
decorative work. II. In the class of nature studies, the 
growth of landscape painting, which developed along two 
parallel lines — ^impressionism and the “ open-air ” school 

L Decoration . — ^In decorative painting two men were 
the soul of the movement: Puvis de Chavannes and 
Philippe de Ohennevi^res Pointel As we look back on 
the last years of the Second Empire, we see decorative 
painting sunk in profound lethargy. After Delacroix, 

s. vni. — s6 
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Chasseriau, and Hippolyte Tlandrin, and the completion 
of the great works in the Palais Bourbon, the Senate 
House, the Cour des Comptes, and a few churches — St 
Sulpice, St Yincent de Paul, and St Germain des Pr^s — 
no serious attempts had been made in this direction. Ex- 
cepting in the H6tel de Yille, where Cabanel was winning 
his first laurels, and in the Opera House, a work that was 
progressing in silence, a few chapels only were decorated 
with paintings in the manner of easel pictures. But two 
famous exceptions led to a decorative revival: Puvis de 
Chavannes’ splendid scheme of decoration at Anoiiens (all, 
with the exception of the last composition, which is dated 
1882, executed without break between 18dl and 1867), 
and his work at Marseilles and at Poitiers ; Baudry, with 
his ceiling in the Opera House, begun in 1866 but not 
shown to the public till 1874. There was also a move- 
ment for reviving French taste in the industrial arts by 
following the example of systematic teaching set by some 
foreign countries, more particularly by England, Decora- 
tive painting felt the same impulse. Philippe de Chen- 
neviferes, curator of the Luxembourg QaUery and directeur 
des Beaux Arts (from 1874 till 1879), determined to en- 
courage it by setting up a great rivaby between the most 
distinguished painters, like that which had stimulated the 
zeal of the artists- of the Italian Benaissance. Taking 
up the task already attempted by Chenavard under the 
Bepubhc of 1848, but abandoned in consequence of 
political changes, M. de Chennevi^res commissioned a 
select number of artists to decorate the walls of the 
. Pantheon. The panels were to record certain events 
in the history of* France, with due regard to the 
sacred character of the building. Twelve of the most 
noted painters were named, with a liberal breadth of 
selection so as to include the most dissimilar styles: 
Millet and Meissonier, of whom one refused and the other 
did not carry out the work ; Cabanel and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. The last named was the first to begin, in 1878, 
and he too was the painter who put the crowning end to 
this great work in 1898. His pictures of the ‘‘Childhood 
of Ste Genevieve ” (the patron saint of Paris), simple, full 
of feeling and of innocent charm, appropriate to a popular 
legend, with their airy Parisian landscape under a pallid 
-sky, made a deep impression. Thenceforward Puvis de 
Chavannes had a constantly growing influence over younger 
men. His magnificent work at Amiens, “Ludus pro 
Patria” (1881-82), at Lyons, and at Rouen, in the Sor- 
bonne and the H6tel de Ville, for the Library at Boston, 
U.S. A, and on to his last composition, “ The Old Age of 
Ste Genevieve,” upheld to the end of the 19th century the 
sense of lofty purpose in decorative painting. Besides the 
Pantheon, which gave the first impetus to the movement, 
Philippe de Chennevi^res found other buildings to be 
decorated : the Luxembourg, the Palace of the Legion of 
Honour, and that of the Council of State. The paintings 
in the Palais de Justice, the Sorbonne, the H6tel de Ville, 
the College of Pharmacy, the Natural History Museum, 
the Op^ra Comique, and many more, bear witness to this 
grand revival of mural painting. Every kind of talent 
was employed — historical painters, portrait painters, 
painters of allegory, of fancy scenes, of real life, and 
of landscape. Among the most important were: J. P, 
Laurens and Benjamin Constant, Bonnat and Carolus 
Duran, Cormon and Humbert, Joseph Blanc and L. 
Olivier Merson, Roll and Gervex, Besnard and Carri^re, 
Harpignies and Pointelin, Raphael Collin and Henri 
Martin. 

II. Imjpressionism . — In 1874 common cause was made 
by a group of artists drawn together by sympathetic views 
and a craving for independence. Various in their tastes, 
they concentrated from every point of the compass to pro- 
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test, like their precursors the realists, against the narrow 
views of academic teaching. Some had romantic pro- 
clivities, as the Dutchman Jongkindt, who played an 
important part in founding this group ; others were 
followers of Daubigny, of Corot, or of Millet ; some came 
from the realistic party, whose influence and effort this 
new set was to carry on. Among these, Edouard Manet 
(1833-83) holds a leading place; indeed, his influence, 
in spite of — or perhaps as a result of — much abuse, 
extended beyond his circle even so far as to affect academic 
teaching itself. He was first a pupil of Couture, and then, 
after Courbet, his real masters were the Spaniards — Velas- 
quez, El Greco, and Goya, all of whom he closely studied at 
the beginning of his career j but he soon felt the influence of 
Millet and of Corot. With a keen power of observation, 
he refined and lightened his style, striving for a subtle 
rendering of the exact relations of tone and values in light 
and atmosphere. With him, forming the original group, 
as represented by the Caillebotte collection in the Luxem- 
bourg, we find some landscape painters: Claude Monet, 
the painter of pure daylight, and the artist who by the 
title of one of his pictures, “An Impression,” gave rise 
to the designation accepted by the group ; Camille Pissarro, 
who at one time carried to an extreme the principle of 
dotting with pure tints, known as pointilUsme^ or dot- 
work ; Sisley, Cezanne, and others. Among those who by 
preference studied the human figure were Edgard Degas 
(g.v.) and Auguste Renoir. After long and violent an- 
tagonism, such as had already greeted the earlier inno- 
vators, these painters, in spite of many protests, were 
officially recognized both at 'the Luxembourg and at the 
great Exhibition of 1900. Their aims have been various, 
some painting Man, and some Nature. In the former case 
they claim to have gone back to the principle of the greatest 
artists and tried to record the life of their own time. 
Manet, Degas, and Renoir have shown us aspects of city 
or vulgar life which had been left to genre-painting or 
caricature, but which they have represented with the 
charm of pathos, or with the bitter irony of their own 
mood, frank transcripts of life with a feeling for style. 
For those who painted the scenery of nature there was 
an even wider field. They brought to their work a new 
visual sense, released from the clinging memories of past 
art; they endeavoured to fix the transient effects of 
moving life, changing under the subtlest and most fugitive 
effects of light and atmosphere, and the iflay of what may 
be called the elements of motion — sunshine, air, and 
clouds— caring less for the exact .transcript of motionless 
objects, which had hitherto been almost exclusively studied, 
such as the soil, trees, and rocks, the inanimate features of 
the landscape. They introduced a fresh lightness of key, 
which had been too subservient to the relations of values ; 
they discovered for their ends a new class of subjects 
essentially modem: towns, streets, railway stations, fac- 
tories, coal-mines, iron -works, and smoke, which they 
represent with an intelligent adaptation of Jax.)anese art, 
taking new and audacious points of view, constantly 
varying the position of their horizon. This is indeed 
the very acme of naturalism, the last possible stage 
of modem landscape, covering the whole field of 
observation, doubling back to the starting-point of 
imagination. Notwithstanding — or because of — ^the out- 
cry, all these views, peculiarities, and tendencies soon 
penetrated schools and studios. Three artists in, particular 
became conspicuous among the most individual and most 
independent spirits: Besnard, who had taken the Grand 
Prix de Rome, and carried to the highest pitch his inex- 
haustible and charming fancy in studies of tho figure under 
the most unexpected play of light ; Carrier©, a pupil of 
Cabanel, who sought and found in mysterious gloom the 
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softened spirit of the humble, the warm caress of mother- 
hood ; and Baffaglli, a pupil of Gerdme, who brought to 
light the unrecognized picturesqueness of the lowest depths 
of humanity. 

III. Tlie or open-mr^ school. The same 

causes explain the rise of the particular class of work thus 
commonly designated. Between Millet and Courbet, both 
redolent of the romantic and naturalistic influences of 
their time, though apart from them, stands an artist who 
had some share in establishing the continuity of the line 
of painters who combined figure-painting with landscape. 
This is Jules Breton (b. 1827, q.v.). More supple than his 
fellows, less harsli and less wilful, caring more for form 
and charm, he found it easier to treat ‘‘masses,” and 
contributed to diffuse a taste , for the artistic presentment 
and glorification of field labour. He was the chief link 
between a past style and Jules Bastien-Lepage (1848-84, 
q.v.), who was in fact the founder of the school of open-air 
painting, a compromise between the academic manner and 
the new revolutionary ideas, a sort of academic continua- 
tion of the naturalistic evolution, which therefore exerted 
considerable influence on contemporary art. As a pupil of 
Oabanel and the Academy schools, enamoured of nistic 
life, he absorbed at an early stage, though not without 
hesitation, the love of atmospheric effects characteristic of 
Corot and of Manet. In his open-air heads and rural 
scenes he is seen as a conscientious nature worshipper, 
accurate and sincere, and, like Millet, imbued with a touch 
of mysticism which becomes oven more evident in his 
immediate pupils. Round him there arose a little galaxy 
of painters, some more faithful to tradition, some followers 
of the best innovators, who flrmly tread this path of light 
and modern life. Thbso are Butin, Duez and Ilenouf, 
Roll and Qervex, Dagnan-Bouvoret, Friant, Adolphe and 
Victor Binet, and many more. 

Immediately after the Exhibition of 1889 an event 
took place which was not without effect on the progress 
of French art. This was tho schism in the Salon. The 
audacious work of the Soci^td Nationale des Beaux Arts, 
which left anything that the Imi)ressionists could do far 
behind, had accustomed the eyes of the public to the 
most daring attempts, while the numerous contributions 
of foreigners, especially from the nortli, where art aimed 
solely at a direct x>rosontment of daily life, was a fresh 
encouragement to tho study of modern conditions and of 
the lower classes. But, at tho same time, the encroach- 
ment on space at the Exhibition (whore no limit of 
number was imposed) by mere studios, hastened the re- 
action against the extravagances of the degenerate followers 
of Courbet, Manet, and Bastien-Lepage. Remonstrances 
arose against their x)orvorse and narrow-minded devotion to 
“truth,” or rather to minute exactitude, their x^edantry 
and affectation of documentation ; sometimes derived from 
some old colourists who had not renounced their former 
ideal, sometimes from younger men impelled unconsciously 
by literature, which had as usual preceded art in the revolt. 
The protest was seen, too, in a modified treatment of land- 
scape, which took on the wanner colours of sunset, and in 
a choice of religious subjects, such as a pardon^, or a 
funeral, or a ceremonial benediction, and generally of more 
human and more pathetic scones. 

Bastien-Lepage, like his great precursor Millet, boro 
within him the germs of a reaction against the movement 
he had helped to promote. Dagnan-Bouveret^ who began 
by painting “ Sitting for a Photograph ” (now at Lyons) 
and “An Accident,” after i)ainting “Le Pain bdnit,” 
ended with “ The Pilgrims to Emmaus ” and “ The Last 
Supper.”, Friant, again, produced scenes of woe, “All 
Samts* Day ” and “ Grief ” ; and their younger succesaors, 
Henri Royer, Adler, Duvent, and others, who adhered 
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to this tradition, accommodated it to a more modern 
ideal, with more vivid colouring and more dramatic 
composition. 

Still, this normal development could have no perceptible 
effect in modifying the purpose of x^aiuting. More was 
needed, A strong craving for imaginative work was very 
generally felt, and was revealing itself not merely in 
France but in Belgium, Scotland, America, and Germany. 
This tendency ere long resulted in groups forming round 
certain well-known figures. Thus a group of refined 
dreamers, of poetic dilettanti and harmonious colourists, 
assembled under the leading of Henri Martin (a strange 
but attractive visionary, a pupil of Jean Paul Laurens 
and direct heir to Puvis de Chavannes, from whom he 
had much sound teaching) and of Aman-Jean, who had 
appeared at the same time, starting, but with more re- 
serve, in the same direction. Some of this younger group 
affected no sjpecific aim ; the others, the larger number, leant 
towards contemporary life, which they endeavoured to 
depict, especially its aspirations and — according to the 
modern expression now in France of common usage — its 
“state of soul,” typified by melody of line and the eloquent 
language of harmonies. Among them should be named, 
as exhibitors in the Salons and in the great Exhibition of 
1900, Ernest Laurent, Ridel, and Hippolyte Fournier, 
M. and Mrs H. Duhem, Le Sidaner, Paul Steck, &c. On 
the other hand, a second group had formed of sturdy and 
fervent naturalistic painters, in some ways resembling the 
school of 185J5 of which mention has been made; young 
and bold, sometimes over-bold, enthusiastic and emotional, 
and bent on giving expression to the life of their own 
day, esi)ecially among the people, not merely recording 
its exterior aspects but epitomizing its meaning by broad 
and strong synthetical compositions. At their head stood 
Cottot, who combined in himself the romantic fire and the 
fooling for orchestrated colour of Delacroix with the in- 
cisive realism and bold handling of Courbet; next, and 
very near to him, but more objective iii his treatment, 
Lucien Simon, a manly painter and rich colourist. Both 
by i>referenco painted heroic or pathetic scenes from the 
life of Breton mariners. After them came Rend Mdnard, 
a more lyrical artist, whose classical themes and land- 
scape carried us back to Poussin, and Dauchez, Prinet* 
Wery, &c. 

Foreign influences had meanwhile proved stimulating to 
the new tendencies in art. Sympathy with the populace 
derived added impulse from the works of the Belgian 
X)amters Constantin Meunier, Ldon Frdddric, and Struys ; 
a taste for strong and expressive colouring was diffused by 
certain American artists, puxiils of Whistler, and yet more 
by a busy grouj) of young Scotsmen favourably welcomed 
in Paria But the most unforeseen result of this reaction- 
ary movement, was a sudden reversion to tradition. The 
cry of tho realists of every shade had been for “ Nature ! ” 
Tho newcomers raised the opposition cry of “The Old 
Masters 1 ” imd in their name a protest was made against 
the narrowness of the documentary school of art^ a demand 
for some loftier scheme of conventionality, and for a fuller 
expression of life, with its complex aspirations and visions. 
The spirit of English Pre-RaphaeKtism made its way in 
France by medium of translations from the English 
XKDots Shelley, Rossetti, and Swinburne, and the work of 
their followers Stephane Mallarmd and Le SSr Peladan; 
it gave rise to a little artificial impetus, which was 
furthered by iiie simultaneous but transient rage for the 
works of Burne-Jones, which were exhibited with his' 
consent in some of the Salons, and by the importation* 
of William Morrises principles of decoration. The out- 
come was a few small groups of symbolists, the i^aost 
famous being that of the Rose Croix, organized by .' 
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Le Sar Peladan; then there was Henri Martin, and the 
little coterie of exhibitors attracted by a dealer, the late 
M. le Bare de Bouttiville, in which Cottet was for a 
short time entangled. But few interesting names are to 
be identified : Dulac (d. 1899), who became known chiefly 
for biR mystical lithographs in colour j Maurice Denis and 
Bonnart, whose decorative compositions, with their refined 
and harmonious colouring, are not devoid of charm j 
Vuillard, &c. But it was in the school and studio of 
Gustave Moreau (1826-1898, gr.v.) that the fire of idealism 
burned most hotly. This exceptional man and rare 
painter, locked up in his solitude, endeavoured, by a 
thorough and intelligent assimilation of all the traditions 
of the past, to find and create for himself a new tongue — 
rich, nervous, eloquent, strong, and resplendent — in which 
to give utterance to the loftiest dreams that haunt the 
modern souL He revived every old myth and rejuvenated 
every antique symbol, to represent in wonderful imagery 
all the serene magnificence and all the terrible struggles 
of the moral side of man, which he had explored to its 
lowest depths and most heroic heights in man and woman, 
in poetry and in death. Being appointed, towards the 
end of his life, to a professorship in the !&cole des Beaux 
Arts, he regarded his duties as a real apostleship, and his 
teaching soon spread from his lecture-room and studio to 
those of the other masters. His own work, though hardly 
known to his pupils at the time, at first influenced their 
style j but, especially after his death, they were quicldy 
disgusted with their own detestable imitation of subjects 
on which the master had set the stamp of his great in- 
dividuality; they deserted the fabulous world of the 
Greek Olympus and the wonderful gardens of the Bible, 
to devote them to a passionate expression of modem life. 
Desvalli^res, indeed, remained conspicuous in his original 
manner ; Sabatt^, Maxence, B^ronneau, Besson, and many 
more happily worked out their way on other lines. 

In trying to draw up the balance-sheet of art in 1902, 
it were vain to try to enter its work under the old-world 
headings of History, Genre, Portraits, Landscape. All 
the 'Streams had burst their channels, all the currents 
mingled. Historical painting, reinstated for a time by 
Puvis de Chavannes and J. P. Laurens, in which Benjamin 
Constant and Cormon also distinguished themselves, had 
but a few adherents who tried to maintain its dignity, 
either in combination with landscape, like M. Tattegrain, 
or with the ineffectual aid of archaeology, like M. Roche- 
grosse. At certain times, especially just after 1870, the 
memory of the war gave birth to a special genre of 
military subjects, under the distinguished guidance of 
Meissonier (^.^.), and the peculiar talents of Alphonse 
de Neuville of Detaille and Protais. This 

phase of contemporary history being exhausted, gave way 
to pictures of military manoeuvres, or colonial wars and 
incidents in recent history; it latterly went through a 
revival under a demand for subjects from the Empire and 
the Revolution, in consequence of the publication of many 
memoirs of those times. Side by side with “history,” 
religious art formerly flourished greatly; indeed, next to 
mythology, it was always dear to the Academy. Apart 
from the subjects set for academical competitions, there was 
only one little revival of any interest in this kind. This 
was a sort of neo-evangelical offshoot, akin to the literature 
and stress of religious discussion ; and its leader, a man of 
feeling rather than conviction, was J. 0. Gazin (d. 1901). 
Like Puvis de Chavannes, and under the influence of Corot 
and Millet, of Hobbema, and yet more of Rembrandt, he 
attempted to renew the vitality of history and legend by 
the added charm of landscape and the introduction of more 
human, more living and more modern, elements into the 
figures and accessories. Following him, a little group de- 


veloped this movement to extravagance. The recognized 
leader at the beginning of the 20th century was Dagnan- 
Bouveret. 

Through mythology and allegory we are brought back 
to real hfe. No one now thinks in France of seeking 
any pretext for displaying the nude beauty of woman. 
Henner, perhaps, and Fantin-Latour, were the last to 
cherish a belief in Venus and Artemis, in naiads and 
nymphs. Painters go direct to the point nowadays ; when 
they paint the nude, it is apart from abstract fancies, and 
under realistic aspects. They are content with the model. 
It is the living female. The whole motor force of the time 
lies in the expression, under various kinds of real life. This 
it is which has given such a soaring flight to the two most 
primitive forms of the study of Life, landscape and portrait- 
ure. Portraits have in fact adopted every style tiiat can 
possibly be imagined : homely or fashionable, singly or in 
groups, by the fire or out of doors, in some familiar attitude 
and the surroundings of daily life, analytically precise, or 
synthetically broad, a literal transcript or a bold epitome 
of facts. As to landscape, no class of painting has been 
busier, more ahve, or more productive. It has overflowed 
into every other channel of art, giving them new spirit and 
a new life. It has led the van in every struggle and won 
every victory. Never was army more numerous or more 
various than that of the landscape painters, nor more 
independent. All the traditions find representatives among 
them, from Paul Flandrin to Ren^ Menard. Naturalists, 
impressionists, open-air painters, learned in analysis or 
potent in invention. We need only name Harpignies, 
broadly decorative; Pointelin, thoughtful and austere; 
and Cazin, grave and tender, to give a general idea of the 
strength of the school. 

Every quarter of the land has its painters : the North 
and the South, Provence and Auvergno, Brittany, dear to 
the young generation of colourists, the East, Algeria, Tunis 
— all contribute to form a French school of landscape, very 
living and daring, of which, as successors of Fromentin and 
Guillaumet, must be named Dinet, Marius Perret, Paul 
Leroy, and Girardot. But it is more especially in the 
association of man and nature, in painting simi)le folk and 
their struggle for life amid their natural surroundings or 
by their homely hearth, in the glorification of humble toil, 
that the latest French art finds its most characteristic 
ideal life. (l. be.) 

Belgium. 

Belgium fills a great place in the realm of art ; and while 
its painters show a preference for simple subjects, their 
technique is broad, rich, and sound, the outcome of a fine 
tradition. Since 1855 international critics have been 
struck by the unity of effect produced by the works of the 
Belgian school, as expressed more especially by similari- 
ties of handling and colour. For the things which dis- 
tinguish all Belgian painters, even in their most unirictorial 
divagations, are a strong sense of contrast or liannony of 
colouring, a free, bold style of brushwork, and a ])rofer- 
ence for rich and solid painting. It is the tradition of the 
old Flemish school. It would be more correct, indeed, to 
say traditions; for the modifications of each tendency, 
inevitably reviving when the success of another has 
exhausted itself, constantly show a reversion either to 
the domestic “Primitives” (or, as we might say, Pre- 
,Raphaelites) of the Bruges school, or to the decorative ” 
painters of the later time at Antwerp, and no veneer of 
modern taste will ever succeed in masking this traditional 
perennial groundwork. In this way the prevailing authority 
of the French painter Louis David may be accounted for ; 
as acknowledged at Brussels at the beginning of the 19th 
century, it was a reaction in antagonism to the heavy 
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and flabby work of the late Antwerp school, an unconscious 
reversion perhaps to the finish and minuteness of the 
early painters of Bruges. Indeed, in France, Ingres, himself 
David’s most devoted disciple, was reproached with trying 
to revive the Gothic art of Jean de Bruges. Then, when 
David’s followers produced only cold and feeble work, 
Wappers arose to restore the methods of another tradition, 
for which he secured a conspicuous triumph. Classical 
tinsel made way, indeed, for romantic tinsel. The new 
art was as conventional as the old, but it had the 
advantage of being adaptable to the taste for show and 
splendour which characterizes the nation, and it also 
admitted the presentment of certain historical personages 
who survived in the memory of the people. The inevit- 
able reaction from this theatrical art, with its affectation of 
noble sentiments, was to brutal realism. Baron Henry Leys 
(1815-1869) initiated it, and the crudity of his style gave 
rise to a belief in a systematic purpose of supplanting the 
Latin tradition by Germanic sentimentality. It would be 
interesting to trace how far the famous Belgian painter 
was influenced by the English artist Ford Madox Brown, 
whom he met at Antwerp while both were students. Still, 
as far as Leys was concerned, this reversion to realism was 
a matter of will rather than of study. His art is not 
that of a close observer ; he lived in a dream of the period 
depicted by the masters of the past he delighted in. Ho 
himself was a master, a painter by nature, gifted with 
great powers of draughtsmanship, a firm hand, and a broad, 
rich sense of colour. As M. Oamillo Lemonnier has 
pointed out, it was his hatred of academical conventionality 
that lured Leys into a sort of wilful barbarism and a, 
sometimes childish artlossness. Modern art was influenced 
by him to an extraordinary degree. Ho substituted for 
the mannered elegance of the so-called classical school, 
angular attitudes, coarse and common typos, and the 
slow but determined temperament of a people caring 
little for external beauty and reserving its admiration 
for mental qualities. But it was soon recognized that 
there was a Teutonic as well as a Latin recipe and Loys's 
archaic realism was transformed at Brussels into a realism 
of observation and modern thought, in the painting of 
Charles de Groux. The influence of Leys on this artist 
was merely superficial 3 for though he, too, affected painful 
subjects, it was because they appealed to his compassion. 
The principle represented by do Groux was destined to 
pioneer the school in a better way \ at the samo time, from 
another side the authority of Courbet, the French realist, 
who had been for some time in Brussels, and that of 
the great landscape painters of the Fontainebleau school, 
had suggested to artists a more attentive study of nature 
and a remarkable reversion in technique to bolder and 
firmer handling. At this time, among other remarkable 
men, Alfred Stevens appeared on the scene, the finished 
artist of whom Camille Lemonnier truly said that he was 
“ of the race of great painters, and, like them, careful of 
finiflh — that in him the eye, the hand, and the brain all 
co-operated for the mysterious elaboration” of impasto, 
colour, and chiaroscuro, and “tlxo least touch was an 
operation of the mind.” A brief period ensued during 
which the greater number of Belgian artists were carried 
away by the material cliarms of brushwork and ];>aint 
The striving after brilliant effects of colour which had 
characterized the painters of the last generation then gave 
way to a devout study of values ; and at the samo time it 
is to be noted that in Belgium, as in France, landscape 
painters were the first to discover the possibility of giving 
new life to the interpretation of nature by simplicity and 
sincerity of expression. They tried to render their exact 
sensations \ and we saw, as has been said, an increasingly 
predominant revelation of instinctive feeling in all classes 
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of painting.” Artists took an impartial interest in all 
they saw, and the endeavour to paint well eliminated the 
ho];)e of expressing a high ideal; they now sought only 
to utter in a work of art the impression made on them by 
an external fact ; and, too often, the strength of the effort 
degenerated into brutality. 

These new infiuences, which, in spite of the con- 
servative school, had by degrees modified the aspect of 
Belgian art in general, led to the formation at Brussels 
of an association under the name of the Free Society 
of Fine Arts. This group of painters. had a marked in- 
fluence on the development of the school, and hand in 
hand with the pupils of Portaela — a teacher of sober 
methods, caring more for sound practice than for 
theories — it encouraged not merely the expression of deep 
and domestic feeling which we find in the works of Leys 
and de Groux, but also the endeavour to paint nature in the 
broad light of open air. The example of the Free Society 
found imitators ; various artistic groups were formed to 
organize exhibitions where new works could be seen and 
studied irresiDective of the influence of dealers, or of the 
conservatism of the authorities which was increasingly 
conspicuous in the of&cial galleries ; till what had at first 
been regarded as a mere audacious and fantastic demon- 
stration assumed the dignity of respectable effort. The 
“ Ccrcle des Vingt ” (“ The Twenty Club ”) also exerted a 
marked influence. By introducing into its exhibitions 
works by the greatest foreign artists, it released Belgian 
art from the uniformity which some too patriotic theorists 
would fain have imposed. The famous “ principle of in- 
dividuality in art ” was asserted there in a really remark- 
able manner; for side by side with the experiments of 
painters bent on producing certain effects of light, hung 
the works of men who clung to literary or abstract 
subjects. Other groups, again, were fonued on the same 
linos; but then came the inevitable reaction from these 
elaborations of quivering light and subtle expression, 
l)ushod, as it seemed, to an extreme. The youngest genera- 
tion of Brussels painters, in revolt against the lights and 
ultra-refinements of their immediate predecessors, seem to 
take pleasure in a return to gums and bitumen, and to 
seek the violent effects so dear to the romantic painters of 
a past time. 

Brussels is the real centre of art in Belgium. Antweri), 
the home of Eubens, is resting on the memory of past 
glories, after vainly trying to mihold the ideal formerly 
hold in honour by Flemish painters. And yet, so great 
is the prestige of this ancient reputation, that Antwerp 
1 even now attracts artists from every land, and more 
especially the dealers who go thither to buy pictures as a 
common form of merchandise. At Ghent tho wonderful 
energy of the authorities who get uj) the triennial 
exhibitions makes these the most interesting provincial 
shows of their kind; other towns, as Li6ge, Tournay, 
Namur, Mens, and Spa, also have periodical exhibitions. 

From 1830, in the early days of the Belgian school of painting, 
wo may obHcive a tendency to seek for tho fullest qualities of 
colour, with delicate gradations of light and shade. In tliia 
WapiKsrs led the way. At a time when his teachers in the Antwerp 
Aeadeiny would recognize nothing but the heavy brown tones of 
old paintings, he was already representing the transiwrent shadows 
of natural uaylight. But heroic and sentimental romantioiro was 
already making way for the serious expression of domestio and 
popular feeling, and thenceforward the prominence assumed by 
goiiro, and yet more by landscape, led to a deeper and mere dir^ 
study of the various aspects of nature. At the same time a speo^ 
sense of colour was the leading oharaotoristio of the artists of the 
time, and it was tiiilv said that ‘ * the ambition to be a fine painter 
was stronger than tlxo desire for scrupulous exactitude,” Artists 
ovidoutly aimed, in the first place, at a solid impasto and glowing 
colour; an undertone, ruddy and golden, gleamed through the 
paler and more real hues of the over-painting. In this we may 
certainly recognize the influence of tho French colourists of Courbet’s 
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time ; just as we may trace the influence of the grey tone prevalent 
in Manet’s day, in the effort to paint with more simple truth and 
fewer tricks of recipe, which became evident when the Free 
Society” was founded at Brussels, and the pupils from Portaels’ 
studio came to the front. 

Among the aitists who were then working, the following must 
be named (with tbeir best works in the Brussels Gallery) : Alfred 
Stevens an incomparably charming painter, characterized 

by exquisite harmony of colour and marvellous dexterity wdth the 
brush. In the Brussels Gallery are his “ The Lady in Pink,” “ The 
Studio,” ‘'The Widow,” “A Painter and his Model,” and “The 
Lady-Bird.” Joseph Stevens, his brother, a master-painter of 
dogs, broad in his draughtsmanship, and painting in strong touches 
of colour, is represented by “The Dog-Market,” “Brussels — 
Morning,” “A Dog before a Mirror” ; Henri de Braekeleer, the 
nephew and pupil of Leys, a fine painter of interiors, in warm and 
golden tones, hy “The Geographer,” “A Farm — Interior,” “A 
Shop ” ; Lievin de Winne, a portrait painter, sober in style and 
refined in execution, hy “Leopold I., King of the Belgians”; 
FlorentWillems, archaic and elegant, hy “The Wedding-Dress” ; 
Eugdne Smits, a refined colourist, always working with the thought 
of Yenice in his mind, by “The Procession of the Seasons”; 
Louis Dubois, a powerful colourist with a full brush, striving to 
resemble Courbet, by “Storks,” “Fish”; Alfred Verw4e, a fine 
animal painter, with special love for a sheeny ailkiuess of texture, 
by “The Estuary of the Scheldt,” “The Fair Land of Flanders,” 
“A Zeeland Team” ; Alfred Verhaeren, a pupil of L. Dubois, by 
some “ Interiors ” ; Felicien Eops, an extraordinary artist, precise 
in drawing, sensual, and incisive, by “A Parisienne” ; F4Iix ter 
Linden, a restless, refined nature, always trying new subtleties of 
the brush and palette-knife, hy “Captives.” Amongst other 
painters may be named Camille van Gamp, Gustave de Joughe, 
Franz Verhas, and his brother Jan Verhas, the painter of the 
popular “School Feast” in the Brussels Gallery; and Jan van 
Beers, the clever and brilliant painter of female coquettishness, by 
pictures in the Antwerp Gallery, 

As landscape painters, the chief are; Hippolyte Boulenger, a 
refined draughtsman and a delicate colourist, represented in the 
Brussels Gallery hy “View of Dinant,” “The Avenue of Old 
Hornbeams at Tervueren,” “The Meuse at Hastifere” ; Alfred de 
Knyff, noble and elegant, hy “The Marl Pit,” “A Heath — 
Campine” ; Joseph Coosemans, by “A Marsh — Oampine” ; Jules 
Montigny, by “wet Weather” ; Alph. Asselbergs, by “A Marsh — 
Campine.” There are also Xavier and C6sar de Cock, painters in 
light gay tones of colour, Gustave Den Duyts, a lover of melan- 
choly twilight, represented in the same gallery hy “A Winter 
Evening ” ; Mme Marie Gollart, a seeker after the more melancholy 
and concentrated impressions of nature, hy “The Old Orchard” ; 
and Baron Jnles Gcethals. 

Of the Antwe^y school, Pranijois Lamorini&re, archaic and minute, 
has in the Bnissels Gallery his “View from Edeghem,” and there 
is also Theodore Verstraete, sentimental, or frenzied. 

As marine painters : Paul Jean Clays, who deliglits in vivid 
effects of colour, is represented at Brussels by ’“The Antwerp 
Roadstead,” “Calm on the Scheldt”; Louis Artan, who prefers 
dark and powerful effects, by “The Korth Sea,” besides, Robert 
Mols, A. Bouvier, and Lemayeur. 

As painters of town scenery may be named F. Stroobant, a 
draughtsman rather than a painter, who is represented in the 
Brussels Gallery hy “The Grande Place at Brussels,” and J. B. 
Van More, a coloiirist, chiefly by “The Cathedral at Belem.” 

The flower painter, Jean RoMe, has in the Brussels Gallery 
“Flowers and Fruit” 

Jean Portaels, the painter of “A Box at the Theatre,” at Buda- 
pest, is represent^ in the Brussels Gallery by “The Daughter of 
Sion Insulted” ; Emile Wauters,^ a master of free and solid brush- 
work, equally skilled in portraiture, historical coniposition, and 
decorative portrait painting, by “The Madness of Hugo van dor 
Goes ” ; Edouanl Agneesens, a gjenuine painter, with breadth of 
vimon and facile^ execution, hy Portraits ; Andr^ Hennebicq, a 
painter of historical subjects, by “Labourers in the Campagna, 
Rome” ; Isidore Verheyden, a landscapist and portrait paintor, by 
“Woodcutters”; EugSne Verdyen and ^mile Charlet should be 
mentioned, and the landscape painter Henri van der Heoht, whoso 
“On the Sand-Hills” is in the Brussels Gallery. 

The principal landsca^ painters of what is known as the 
“neutral tint^" school {VScoh du gris) are : Theodore Baron, faith- 
ful to the sterner features of Belgian scenery, represented in the 
Brussels Gallery by “A Winter Scene — Condroz” ; Adrien Joseph 
Heymana, a careful student of singular effects of light, hy “ Spring- 
Time”; Jacques Roaseels, a painter of the cheerful brightn^s of 
the Flemish country, by “A Heath,” besides Isidore Meyers and 
Florant Crabeels. 

Some figui'e painters who may be added to this group are; 
OhwIes Hermans, whose picture “Dawn” (Brussels Gallery), ex- 
hibited in 1876, betrays the ascendancy of the principles uphold 
hy the Free Society of Fine Arts ; Jean de la Heese, who has since 


made portraits his special line ; 6mile Sacre ; Leon Philippet, 
represented in the Brussels Gallery by “The Murdered Man”; 
and Jan Stobbaerts, a masterly painter, powerful but coarse, bv 
“A Farm— Interior.” ^ 

Three more artists w^ere destined to greater fame ; Constantin 
Meunier, a highly respected artist, equally a painter and a sculptor, 
known as “the Millet of the Flemish workman,” who has depicted 
with noble feeHng liis admiration and pity for one contemiTorary 
state of the human race, and who is represented in the Bnissels 
Gallery by “The Peasants’ War” ; Xavier Melleiy, who tries to 
express iu works of high artistic merit the inner life of men and 
things, and personifications of thought, by “A Drawing”; and 
Alexandre Struys, a strong and clever painter, expressing his sym- 
pathy with poverty and misfortune in w'orks of remarkable ability. 

Besides these, Charles Verlat, a powerful and skilled artist] 
painted a vast variety of subjects ; his teaching -was influential in 
the Antwerp Academy. In the Brussels Gallery he is rejiresented 
by “Godfrey de Bouillon at the Siege of Jerusalem,” “A Flock of 
Sheep attacked by an Eagle” ; Alfred Cluyseuaar, whose aim is to 
produce decorative work on an enormous scale, hy “Canossa”; 
Albrecht de Vriendt, by “Homage done to Charles V. as a 
Child”; Juliaan de Vriendt, hy “A Christmas Carol”; Victor 
Lagye, by “The Witch.” Franz Vinck, Wilhelm Geets, Karl 
Corns, and P. van der Ouderaa, endeavour to perpetuate, while 
softening down, the style of historical painting so definitely formu- 
lated by Leys. Finally, Joseph Stallaert, a painter of classical sub- 
jects, is represented in the Brussels Gallery by “ The Death of Dido. ” 
Eugene Devaux, a ramarkable draiiglitsniau, should also be named. 

Works by all those artists were to be seen in the Historical 
Exhibition of Belgian Art at Brussels, 1880. Camille Lemonnier, 
in his History of the Fine Arts in Belgium^ discussed this Exhibi- 
tion very fully, pointing out three distinct periods in the history 
of the century. The first, romantic, literary, and artificial, ex- 
tended from 1830 till nearly 1860 ; the second was a period of 
transition, domestic in feeling, gradually develo 2 )ing to realism 
in the course of about 20 years ; the third began in the ’seventies, 
a time of careful study, especially in landscape. This was followed 
by the beginning of a fourth period, characterized by a freer sense 
of light and atmosphere. 

Apart from the exclusive tendency, inevitable under bureaucratic 
administration, the mere arrangement, on an antiquated plan, of 
the great Academic Salons was unsuited to the display of works 
intended to represent individual feeling or pooiiliarities of pictorial 
treatment. Hence it was that a great many painters came to 
prefer smaller and more eclectic shows, leading to the fashion, 
which still persists, of exhibitions by clubs or associations. The 
Fine Arts Club at Brussels had long since afforded o 2 )povtunitic 8 
for showing the pictures of the Soci^t<5 Libre, founded in 1868, 
which were condemned by the authorities as tending to “revolu- 
tionize ” art. After this, two associations of young painters were 
formed at Brussels with a view to organizing tlxeir own exhibitions. 

The QhrysoXide'' Club was foiinaed in 1876, and the “ifesor” 
(the “Soaring”) Club, in 1876. In 1882, however, the Fssw 
obtained leave to open their exhibition in a room in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts at Bxiissels. This tolerance was all the more 
appreciated by the younger party because a new departure was 
in coux*se of development, again a modification in the effort to 
represent light in painting. The “neutral tint” school had given 
way to the school of “ whiteness ” ; a luminous eflect was to bo 
sought by a free use of brilliant colour with a very full brush. 
But ere long this metliod proved unsatisfactory, and attention was 
now turned towards a “sincerer and acuter perception of local 
values”; and again the influence of certain French painters was 
brought to bear — those of the group headed by C. Monet, i)repai*ing 
for that of the French painter G. Seurat, the first who carried into 
practice the systematic decomposition of colour by the process 
known s& ^oinUUisim (the intimate juxtaposition of dots of colour). 
In 1884, in consequence of a division in the Bssor Club, the 
“XX” Club was founded, "who, though tlxus limiting tlioir num- 
ber, reserved the right of “issuing yearly invitations, and thus 
testifying the sympathy they felt with the most independent 
artists of Belgium and with those foreign painters with whom 
they had the most pronounced affinity.” For ten years the ex- 
hibitions of the “aX,” whose carefhl and artistic arrangements 
were in themselves admirable, were the fount in Belgium of dis- 
cussions on art. The limit of its existenee to ten years was deter- 
mined when the club was formed ; but as it was desirable that the 
principle of liberty in art should still be held in honour, M. Octave 
Maus, the secretaiy of the “ XX ” Club, organized the exhibitions 
of the JMre JEsthitiqm in and sinoe 1894. Other clubs bad been 
formed in Brussels: the Fine Art Society in 1891 and “Tbs 
Furrow” 1893. In 1894 another breach in the Bssor 

Club, which, growing very weak, was soon to disapjMjar, as the 
“Art Union and the VooTWOu&tts Club had done, led to tbe 
formation of the Society “For Art” (f^powt VArt ”) ; and in 1896 
a party of that club established a Salon of idcMist art which 
favoured an exaggeration of the intellectual tendency already 
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beffun in the exhibitions of the “XX.” Subsequently, in the 
exhibitions of the Sillon and of the Laheur Club (founded in 1898) 
a reaction set in, in favour of heavy brown tones and ponderous 
composition. At Antwerp the influence of the local societies — the 
Ik Kan'" the Independent Art Club, and the “XIII” — 
was less sensibly felt ; it was, however, enough to confirm certain 
waverers in the direction of purely disinterested effort. 

It would be impossible to classify into definite groups those 
painters whose first distinctive appearance was subsequent to the 
Historical Exhibition in 1880. Only an approximate grouping 
can be attempted by assigning each to the association in whose 
exhibitions he made the best display of what he aimed at express- 
ing. Thus it was chiefly in the rooms of the Essor Club that works 
wm'e shown by the following : L. Er6d6rio, a remarkable painter, 
combining wonderful facility of execution with a sincerely simple 
sentiment of homely pathos, represented at the Brussels Gallery 
by “ Chalk Sellers ” ; E. Hooteiickx, a painter of crowds in the 
streets and parks ; F. Soghers, a pleasing colourist, who had made 
flower-painting his speciality ; two animal painters, F. van Leem- 
putten, “Return from Work” (Brussels Gallery), and E. van 
Damme-Sylva, as well as the marine painter, A. Marcette. The 
landscape painters include J. de Greet, almost brutal in style, 
“The Fool at Rouge-Ololtre ” (Brussels Gallery), C. Wolles, and 
Hamesse. L. Houyoux, F. Halkett, L. Horbo are known for their 
portraits. And there are E. van Gelder, J. Maynd, A. Crespin, a 
learned decorative painter, and E. Duyck, a graceful draughtsman, 
“A Dream” (Brussels Gallery). As designers may be named 
A. Heins, a clever illustrator, and A. Lynen, of a thoroughly 
Brussels type, keenly observant and satirical. 

At the exhibitions of the “ XX ” were pictures by the following : 
Fernand Khnopff (“Memories,” a pastel, in Brussels Gallery), an 
adraher of the refined domesticity of English contemporary art, 
and of mystical art, as represented by Gustavo Moreau ; H. van 
der Velde, a well-known exponent of the now methods in applied 
art ; J. Ensor, a whimsical nature, loving strange combinations of 
colour and inconsequent fancies (Brussels Gallery: “The Lamj)- 
Man”) ; Th. van Ryssolberghe, a clever painter, especially in the 
technique of dot painting ^ointillisme) ; W. Sehlobaoh, a remark- 
able colourist of uncertain tendencies ; Henry do Groux, son of 
Ch. de Groux, a seer of visions represented in violent tones and 
workmanship ; G. Vogels, a painter of thaw and rain j G. van 
Strydoneck, R. Wytsman, J. Delvin, F. Chariot, Mile A. Boch, 
all of whom have striven to bring light into their pictures ; W, 
Finch and G. Lemmon. 

To the Triennial Salons, to the exhibitions of the “Artistic” 
clubs, to the House of Art (Alaison at Brussels, and to 

the various Autwerj) clubs, the following have contributed; 
F. Couxiiens, Rossools’ brilliant pupil, an astonishing painter with 
a heavy impasto (Brussels Gallery: “Coming Out of Church”); 
J. de Lalaing, full of lofty aim.s, but showing in his i»iutmg the 
qualities of a aculi>tor (Brussels Gallery : “A Prehistoric limiter ”) ; 
E. Claus, a lover of bright colour, and a genuine landscax)o painter 
(Brussels Gallery : “A Flock on the Road”); A. Baortsoen, who 
delights in the quiet comers of old Flemish towns ; IT. Evoiif.jKicl, 
a flue artist whose premature death deprived the Belgian se.liool of 
a highly distinguished j^er-sonality (Brussels Gallery. “Child at 
Play"”) ; G. Vanaiso, a painter of huge historical subjects ; Ch* 
Martens, a refined artist ; E, Motto, an intorosting painter with 
a love of archaic methods (Brussels Gallery : “ A GiiTs Head”) ; 
A. Ldvgquo, an accomplished draughtsman with a distinctive 
touch; L. Wollos, an admirable draughtsman; J. Loompools, 
elaborate aud minute ; H. Riohir, a portrait painter ; J. van den 
Eeokhout, a clover pupil of Vorhoydeu ; J. Rosier, a skilful follower 
of Vorlat ; L. Abry, a painter of military subjects ; E, Cari>entior, 
E. Vanhove, Luyton, aud Dosmeth, 

Essentially of the Antwerp school arc F, van Kuyck, P. Vor- 
haert, de Jans, and Bruuin of Ghent, Ch. Doudolot, C. Montald, 
and van Biesbroeck. 

There is a ^oup of artists at Li^ge whoso sincerity and high 
technical qualities have been recognised : A. Donnay, A. Rasson- 
fosse, E. Bcrcihmans, F. Marcchal, Dtuvitte. Of lady painters: 
Mmes K Beornaort, L. ]I^ig(u*, and J. Wytsman paint landscape. 
Mmes B. Art, A. Ronner, G. Mounier, aud M. be Bitfvio paint 
flowers. Mmes A. d'Anethan, Tjambert do Rothschild, M. PhiUpp- 
son, H. Calais, and M. A, Marcotte jiaint figures and iKirtraits* 

The chief exhibitors at the Society ^Art are A. Ciamberiani, 
a painter of large decorative compositions in subdued tones ; H. 
Ottevaere, a painter of night or twilight landscap(!s ; 0- Ooppons, 
R. Janssens, and A. Hannotiau, who study old houses, deserted 
lurches, and dead cititis ; F. Boos, an exctdlent pupil of Fr^ddrio 
Jabry;, 0. and J. Dierickx, iwinters of decorative fijgfuros ; H* 
Meimier, an ingeniously decorative draughtsman; JT Dolville, 
founder of the S^ous of Idealist art. 

Leading exhibitors at the Voorwaerts Club have been E. Laor- 
pians, a strange artist, as it wore a Daumier with anchylose joints, 
but a colouSt (Brussols Gallery; “A Flemish Peasant V. 
Gilaoul, a clever pupil of Courtens (Brussels Gall^x “Tlio 


Kennel”); J. du Jardin, the writer of Z'Art Flomand^ an im- 
portant critical work illustrated by J. Middeleer. 

Contributors to the exhibitions of the Sillon Club comprise G. M. 
Stevens; P. Verdussen, P. Matthieu, J. Gouweloos, Bastien, Blieck, 
Wagemans, and Smeers; and V. Mignot, ingenious in designing 
posters. 

At the Exhibitions of Water Colours have been seen the works 
of Huherti, F. Bing4, V. Uytterschaut, Stacquet, and H. Cassiers, 
who work with light washes or a clever use of body colour ; Hage- 
mans, who paints with broad washes ;■ Delaunois, the painter of 
mysterious interiors ; Th. Lybaert, minute in his brush-work ; M. 
Romberg and Titz, correct draughtsmen. 

Since 1870 several important works of decorative painting in 
public buildings have been carried out in Belgium. Gufl'ens, 
Swerts, and Paiiwels Lave succumbed to the influences of German 
art, often cold and stiff ; A. and J. Devriendt, Y. Lagye, W. Geets, 
and Vander Onderaa have followed more or less in the footsteps 
of Leys. J. Stallaert has cleverly revived a classic style. Emue 
Wautera aud A. Hennebioq have adopted the traditions of Historical 
Fainting ; and so too have L. Gallait, A. Cluysenaar, J. de Lalaing, 
and A. Bourland, though with a more decorative sense of concep- 
tion and treatment. But of all these works, certainly the most 
remarkable in its artistic and intelligent fitness is that of M. 
Delbeke, in the market hall at Ypres. 

See Camille Lemonnieb, Histovre des Arts en Belgique; A. J. 
Wautebs, La Peinture Flmiiande ; J. DU Jabdin, L'Art Flamamd* 

(r. K*.) 

Holland. 

The entire Impressionist movement of the end of the 
19th century failed to exercise the slightest influence 
upon the Dutch. They are only modern in so far as they 
again resort to the classics of their Fatherland. For a 
whole generation Josef Israels was at the head of Dutch 
art. Born in 1827 at Groningen, the son of a money- 
changer, he walked every day in his early years, with a 
linen money-bag under his arm, to the great banldng house 
of Mesdag, a son of which became later the famous marine 
l>ainter. During his student days in Amsterdam he lived 
in the Ghetto, in the house of a poor but orthodox Jewish 
family. He hungered in Paris, and was derided as a Jew 
in the Delaroche school there. Such were the experiences 
of life that formed his character. In Zantvoort, the little 
fishing village close to Haarlem, he made a similar discovery 
to that which Millet had already made at Barbizon. In 
the solitude of the remote village he discovered that not 
only in the pages of history, but also in everyday life, 
there are tragedies. Having at first only painted his- 
torical subjects, he now began to depict the hard struggle 
of the seafaring man, and the joys and gxiofs of the poor. 
He commenced the long series of lectures that for thirty 
years and more occujiied the place of honour in all Dutch 
exhibitions. They do not contain a story that can bo 
rendered into words ; they only toll the tale of everyday 
life. Old women, with rough, toil-worn hands and goocl- 
naturod wrinkled faces, sit comfortably at the stove. 
Weatherbeaten seamen wade through the water, splashed 
by the waves as they drag along the heavy anchors. A 
peasant child learns how to walk by the aid of a little cart. 
Again, the dawning light falls softly upon a iieaceful 
deathbed, on which an old woman has just breathed her 
last. A sad and resigned melancholy characterizes and 
pervades all his works. His toilers do not stand up 
straight ; they are broken, without hope, and huiiiblo, and 
accomplish their appointed task without pleasure and 
without interest. He paints human beings upon whom 
the oppressions of centuries are resting ; eyes that neither 
gaze on the present nor into the future, but back on to the 
long, painful past. A Jew, bearing the Ghetto yet in his 
bosom, is talking to us ; and in his painting of the lowly 
and opproasod, he recounts the story of his own youth and 
the btatory of his own race. 

The younger painters have divided Israels’ subjects 
among them* Each has his own little field, which ho 
tills and cultivates with industry and good se^e; and 
paints one picture, to bo repeated again and again during 
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Ms lifetime. Cliristopli Birscliop, born in Friesland, settled 
as an artist in the land of bLs birth, where the national 
costumes are so picturesque, with golden chains, lace caps, 
and silver embroidered bodices. As in de Hoogh’s pictures, 
the golden light streams through the window upon the 
floor, upon deep crimson table-covers j and upon a few 
silent human beings, whose lives are passed in dreamy 
monotony. Gerk Henkes paints the fogs of the canals, 
with boats gliding peacefully along. Albert N'euhuys 
selects simple family scenes, in cosy rooms with the sun- 
light peeping stealthily through the windows. Adolf 
Cortz, a pupil of Israels, loves the pale vapour of autumn, 
grey-green plains, and dusty country roads, with silvery 
thistles and pale yellow flowers. The landscape painters, 
also, have more in common with the old Dutch classic 
masters than with the Parisian Impressionists. There, on 
the bill, Eembrandt^s 'windmill slowly flaps its wings; 
there Potter's cows ruminate solemnly as they lie on the 
grass. There are no coruscation and dazzling brightness, 
only the grey bro'wnish mellowness that van Goyen affected. 
Anton Mauve, Jacob and Willem Maris, are the best known 
of the landscape men. Others are Mesdag, de Haas, Apol, 
Edinkenberg, Bastert, Blommers, de Kock, Bosboom, Ten 
Kate, du Chattel, Ter Meulen, Sande-Bakhuyzen. They 
all paint Dutch coast scenery, Dutch fields, and Dutch 
cattle, in excellent keeping with the old-master school, and 
with phlegmatic repose. 

A few of the younger masters introduced a certain 
amount of movement into this distinguished, though some- 
what somniferous, excellence. Breitner and Isaak Israels 
seem to belong rather to Manet's school than to that of 
Holland. The “ suburb ” pictures of W. Tholen, the flat 
landscapes bathed in light by Paul Joseph Gabriel, and 
Jan Teth's and Havermann’s impressionistic portraits 
prove that, even among the Dutch, there are artists who 
experiment. Jan Toorop has even attained the proud dis- 
tinction of being the enfmt terrible of modern exhibitions, 
and his works appear to belong rather to the art of the old 
Assyrians than to the 19 th century. But those who will 
endeavour to enter into their artistic spirit will soon dis- 
cover that Toorop is deserving of more than a mere shrug 
of the shoulder ; they will find that he is a great painter, 
who independently pursues original aims. At the present 
time all criticism of art is determined by the “ line.” All 
caprices and whims of the line ” are now ridden as much 
to death, and with the same enthusiasm, as were formerly 
those of “ light. Toorop occupies one of the first places 
among those whose only aim consists in allowing the line 
to talk and make music. His astonishing power of physical 
expression may be noted. With what simple means, for 
example, he renders in his picture of the “Sphinx” all 
phases of hysterical desire; in that of “ The Three Brides” 
nunlike resignation, chaste devotion, and unbridled voluptu- 
ousness. If his mastery over gesture, the glance of the eye, 
be remarked — how each feature, each movement of the hand 
and head, each raising and closing of the eyelid, exactly 
expresses what it is intended to express — ^Toorop's pictures 
will no more be scoffed at than those of Giotto, but he will 
be recognized as one of the greatest masters of the “ line ” 
that the 19th century has produced. 

See Max Eoosbs. Dutch PaMers of the Nimteenth C&mtury, 
English Edition. London, 1898-1901. -Mt*. ) 

Gbumany. 

The German school of painting, like that of France, 
entered on a new phase after the Franco-German -war of 
1870. An empire had been built up of the agglomeration 
of separate states. Germany needed no longer to gaze back 
admiringly at older and greater epochs. The historical 
painter became neglected. Not the heroic deeds of the 


past, but the political glories of the new emigre were to 
be immortalized. This transition is particularly notice- 
able in the work of Adolf von MenzeL At the time of 
political stagnation he had recorded on his canvas the 
glories of Prussia in the past. Now that the present had 
achieved an importance of its own, he painted “The 
Coronation of King William at Konigsberg ” and “ King 
William's Departure for the Army ” ; and ultimately he 
became the painter of popular subjects. The motley 
throng in the streets had a special fascination for him, 
and he loved to draw the crowd pushing its eager way 
to listen to a band on the promenade, in the market, at 
the doors of a theatre, or the windows of a caf4. He 
discovered the poetry of the builder's yard and the work- 
shop. In the “ Moderns Cyklopen ” (Ironworks), painted 
in 1876, he left a monumental mark in the history of 
German art; for in this picture he depicts a simple in- 
cident in daily life, without any attempt at genre; and 
this was indeed the characteristic of his work for the next 
few years. Humorous anecdote, as represented by Knaus 
(b. 1829), Vautier (1829-1898), Defregger (b. 1835), and 
Griitzner (b. 1846), found little acceptance. Serious repre- 
sentations of modern life were required ; resort was made 
to all the expedients of the great painters, and the 'seventies 
were years of artistic study for Germany. Every great 
colourist in the past was thoroughly studied and his secrets 
discovered. In Germany, Wilhelm Leibl (b. 1844), holds 
the same prominent place that Courbet does in France. 
Leibl, like Courbet, showed that the task of painting 
is not to narrate, but to depict by the most convincing 
means at its disposal. He even went farther than Courbet 
in dose scrutiny of nature. With loving i)atienco he strove 
to translate into colour everything that his keen eye ob- 
served : he studied nature with the devotion of the medi- 
eval artist. No feeling, strictly speaking, is discernible 
in his work. His greatest pictures are only of quiet life, 
with human accessories, and his painful accuiacy di- 
vests his pictures of poetry. But when he first appeared, 
he was necessary. His painting of “ Three Peasant Women 
in Church ” is a grand documentary work of that period, 
whose first aim it was to conquer the picturesque. Leibl 
taught artists to study detail, to master the secrets of 
flower, leaf, and stalk. 

A great number of pupils were encouraged by him to 
gain such a thorough mastery of every detail of technique 
as to be enabled to paint pictures that were "thoroughly 
good in workmansMi^, irrespective of genre or anecdote. 
Among these, W. Triibner (b. 1861) stands pre-eminently 
as a painter. His works during the 'seventies are among 
the best painting done at Munich during that period; 
they are full and rich in colour, broad and bold in their 
treatment of the subject. A contemporary of his was 
Bruno Piglhein (b. 1848), a German Chaplin in this Courbet 
group, not heavy and matter-of-fact, but bold and witty. 
He revived the art of pastel painting and pointed the way 
to a new style in panoramic and decorative painting, wMlst 
infusing beauty and grace into all his works. 

The movement in applied arts which began at this time 
is also important. The revival of the German empire led 
to a renaissance in German taste. The “old German 
dweUing-rooms.,” which now became the fasMon, could only 
be hung with pictures in keeping with the style of the old 
masters, and this entailed a closer study and mutation of 
their works than had Mtherto been customary. Wilhelm 
Diez (b. 1839) is at the head of the group, and as well 
acquainted with the epoch from Durer and Holbein to 
Ostade and Rembrandt as any art historian. In Har- 
burgor (b. 1846), Adrian Brouwer lived once more ; and in 
LSfftz (b. 1845), Quintin Massys. Claus Meyer (b. 1846) 
imitated all the artistic tricks of Pieter de Hooch and Yan 
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der Neer, of Delft. Holbein’s costume studies were at first 
models for Fritz August Kaulbacb (b. 1850). Later, he 
extended his studies to Dolci and Van Dyck, to Watteau 
and Gainsborough. Adolf Lier (1827-1882) applied the 
beauty of tone beloved by the old masters to landscape. 
Von Lenbach’s works show the zenith of old-master talent 
in Germany. He had educated himself as a copyist of 
classical masterpieces, and passed through a schooling in 
the study of old masters such as none of his contemporaries 
had enjoyed. The copies which, as a young man, he 
made for Count Schach in Italy and Spain are among the 
best the brush has ever accomplished. Titian and Rubens, 
Velasquez and Giorgione, were imitated by him with equal 
success. In like manner he gave to his own works their 
distinguished old -master charm. More than aU other 
painters of historical subjects, Lenbach enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been the historian of his epoch. He 
gave the great men of the era of the Emperor WiUiam I. 
the form in which they will live in German history, and 
beauty of colour is blended in all these pictures with their 
brilliant evidence of thought. The aspirations of a whole 
generation to restore the technique of the old masters found 
their realization in Lenbach. 

Such was the position of things when there was imported 
from France the desire to paint light and sun. It was 
argued that the views which the old masters held con- 
cerning colour were in glaring contradiction to what tho 
eye actually saw. The old masters, it was said, paid 
particular attention to the conditions of light and shade 
under which they did their work. The golden character of 
the Italian Renaissance was traceable to the old cathedrals 
lighted by stained-glass windows. The light and shade 
of the Hetherlanders were in keeping with the light and 
shadow of the artists’ studios lighted by little panes, and 
due partly to the fact that their pictures were intended to 
Ti a.ng in ieamy, brown, panelled chambers. But was this 
golden or brown light suitable for tho 19th centuprl 
Were we not illogical, when for the sake of reproducing 
the tones of the old masters, we darkened our studios and 
shut out the daylight by coloured glass windows and heavy 
curtains 1 Was not light one of the greatest acquisitions of 
recent times "^on the Dutch painted, the world used 
only little panes of glass. Now the daylight streamed 
into our rooms through groat white sheets of crystal. 
When our grandfathers lived, there were only candles and 
oil lamps. Now we had gas and electric light Instead 
of imitating the old mas.ters, lot us paint the colouristic 
charms that were unknown to them. Let us do honour 
to the new marvels of colour. With such arguments as 
were advanced in France, did artists in Germany adopt 
the pletnrotr and abandon older methods ; and a develop- 
ment like that which took place in France after the days 
of Manet ensued in Germany also. Daylight, which had 
so long been kept down, was now to be reproduced as 
clear and b^hi After the art of painting strong effects 
fi^ of daylight had been grappled with, other and more 
dUBScult problems of light effects were attempted. After 
the full blaze of sunshine liad bc^n successfully reproduced, 
such effects as the haze of early morning, tho sultj^ 
vaporous atmosphere of tho thunderstorm, the mysterious 
night, the blue-grey dawn, the delicate colours of variegated 
Chinese lanterns, the scintillation of gas and lamplight, 
and the dreamy twilight in tho interior were dealt with. 

Max Liebormann (b. 1849) was the first to join tho now 
departure. In Paris he had learnt technique. Holland, 
the country of fogs, inspired him with the love for atmo- 
spheric effects, and its scenes of simxile life, provided him 
with many subjects. Perhaps tho “ Net Menders ” in the 
Hamburg Kunathalle is most tyxncal of Liebermann’s art 
Franz Skarbina (b.. 1849), who was the second to join the 


now movement in Berlin, proceeded to studies of twilight 
and artificial light effects. 

Hans Herrman (b. 1858), who settled himself on quays 
and ports ; Hugo Vogel, who endeavoured to utilize scenes 
from contemporary life for decorative pictures; and the 
two landscape painters, Ludwig Dettmann (b. 1865) and 
Walther Leistikow (b. 1865), are other representatives of 
modem Berlin art, Carlsruhe, in the ’eighties, produced 
some modem pictures of great merit, when Gustav Schon- 
leber (b. 1851) and Herrmann Baisch (b. 1846) showed 
daintily-conceived pictures of Dutch landscapes. In later 
years, Count Leopold Kalckreuth (b. 1855), whose power- 
fully-conceived representations of peasant life belong to the 
best productions of German realism, and Victor Weishaupt 
(b. 1848), the animal painter, removed thence to Stuttgart, 
the residence also of Otto Reiniger (b. 1863), a landscape 
painter of great originality. At Dresden we tod Gotthard 
Kuehl (b. 1850), long domiciled in Paris, who was one of 
the first to accept Manet’s teaching. In North Germany, 
Worpswede became a German Barbizon; Ende (b. 1860), 
Vogeler, and Vinnen (b. 1863) also worked there. In 
Weimar, two landscape painters of great retoement must 
be mentioned — Theodor Hagen (b. 1842) and Gleichen- 
Russwurm (b. 1866). Ab far back as the ’seventies they 
rendered ploughed fields, hills enveloped in thin vapour at 
sunrise, waving fields of corn, and apple trees in full bloom 
trembling in the rays of the evening glow, with a delicate 
understanding of natural effects. 

But Munich stUI remains the headquarters of Gerjnan 
art, which is there the first of all interests and pervades 
all circles. Almost all those who are working in other 
German towns received in that city their inspiration, and 
have indeed remained its citizens in heart. The Inter- 
national Exhibitions have given, a great European tone 
and impulse to creative work. Among the elders, Albert 
von Keller (b. 1841) has perhaps the greatest originality. 
He is one of those who practised the art of the brush as 
long ago as the ’seventies, and painted, not for the sake 
of historical subjects or for genre, but for the sole love of 
his art. He painted everything, never restricted himself 
to any fixed programme, and never became trivial He is 
perhaps in Germany tho only painter of female portraits 
who has caught in his pictures a little of the charm that 
betrays itself in the expression and movements of the 
modern woman. In the works of Freiherr von Habermann 
(b. 1849) this refinement of sentiment, as expressed in 
colour, is combined with a still more decided shade of eccen- 
tricity. Already in his “ Child of Sorrow,” which hangs in 
the National Gallery at Berlin, he struck that painful chord 
that always remained his favourite. However different the 
subjects he has painted, a morbid note pervades them all 

In Heinrich Ztigol (b. 1850), the Munich school possesses 
an animal painter who rivals the great Frenchmen in 
original power. Ludwig Dill (b. 1848), whom one must 
stiU count as “Dachaner,” in spite of his migration to 
Carlsruhe, had for some time past been famous as a painter 
of Venice, the lagoons and Ohioggia, when the impres- 
sionist movement became for him the starting-point of a 
new development He strove for stiU brighter light, tried 
to realize the most subtle shades of colour, and raised 
himself from a painter of natural impressions to free and 
I)oetical lyricism, ^thur Langhammer (b. 1865), Ludwig 
lleiterich, Leo Samberger (b. 1851), Hans von Bartels 
(b. 1856), Wilhelm KeUer-Reutlinger (b. 1864), Beno 
Becker, Louis Corinth (b. 1858), Max Slevogt, are others 
that may be mentioned among tihe younger Munich artists. 

Fritz von T^de (b. 1848) occupies a peculiar position, 
as being the first to apply the principles of naturalism 
to reli^ous art Immediately before him, Eduard von 
Qobhardt (b. 1838) had gone bock to the angular style of 
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the old northern masters, that of Roger van der Weyden 
and Albert Diirer, believing he could draw the old Biblical 
events closer to present times by relating them in Luther s 
language and representing them as taking place in the 
most powerful epoch of German ecclesiastical history. 
Now that historical paintings had been dispossessed by 
modem and contemporary subjects, it followed also that 
scenes from the life of Christ had to be laid in modern 
times. “I do not assert that only the^ commonplace 
occurrences of everyday life can be painted. If the 
historical past be painted, it should be represented in 
human garb corresponding to the life we see about us, 
in the surroundings of our own country, peopled with the 
people moving before our very eyes, just as if the drama 
had only been enacted the previous evening.” Thus wrote 
Bastien-Lepage in 1879, when creating his “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and in this sense did Uhde paint. But besides the charm 
of feeling expressed in the subtlest hues, there is also the 
charm of the noble line. 

At the time when, in England, Rossetti and Burne-Jones, 
and, in France, Puvis de Ohavannes and Gustave Moreau, 
stepped into the foreground, in Germany Feuerbach (1829— 
1880), Maries (1837-1887), Thoma (b. 1839), and Bdcklin 
(1827-1901) were discovered. Feuerbach’s life was one 
series of privations and disappointments. His “Banquet 
of Plato,” “Song of Spring,” “Iphigenia” and “Pieta,” 
and his “ Medea ” and “ Battle of the Amazons,” met with 
but scant recognition on their appearance. To some they 
appeared to lack sentiment, to others they were “not 
sufficiently German.” When he died in Venice in 1880, 
he had become a stranger to his contemporaries. But 
posterity accorded hiTti the laurel that his own age had 
denied biTn, Just those points in his pictures to which 
exception had been taken during his lifetime, the great 
solemn restfulness of his colouring and the calm dignity 
of his contours, made him appear contemporary. 

Hans von Maries fulfilled a similar mission in the sphere 
of decorative art ; his, likewise, was a talent that was not 
discovered until after his death. He is most in touch 
with Puvis de Ohavannes. But the result was different. 
Puvis was recognized on his first appearance. Maries 
never had a chance of revealing his real strength. He was 
only 28 years of age when he first went to Rome ; there, in 
1873, he was commissioned to paint some pictures for the 
walls of the Zoological Station at Naples. After that time, 
nothing more was heard of him until 1891, when, four 
years after his death, the works he had left behind him 
were exhibited and presented to the gallery of Schleissheim. 
The value of these works of art must not be sought in 
their technique. The art of Puvis rests on a firm realistic 
foundation, but Maries had finished his studies of nature 
too prematurely for the correctness of his drawing. In 
spite of this defect, they encourage as well as excite, owing 
to the principle which underlies them, and which . they 
share in equal degree with those of Puvis. Like Puvis, 
Mardes repudiated all illuminating efforts whereby forms 
might be brought into relief. He only retained what was 
intrinsically essential, the large lines in nature, as well as 
those of the human frame. 

Next to these artists stands Hans Thoma, like one of 
the great masters of Durer’s time. In Maries and Feuer- 
bach’s works there is the solemn grandeur of the fresco ; 
in those of Thoma there is nothing of Southern lovdliness, 
but something of the homeliness of the old German art of 
woodcut; nay, something philistine^ rustic, patriarchal — 
the simplicity of heart and childlike innocence that entrance 
us in German folk-lore, in the paintuigs of Moritz von 
Schwind (1804-1871) and Ludwig Richter (1803-1884). 
He had grown up at Bernau, a small village of the Black 
Forest. Blossoming fruit-trees and silver brooks, green 
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meadows and solitary peasants’ cottages, silent valleys and 
warm summer evenings, grazing cattle and the cackle of the 
farmyard, all lived in his memory when he went to Weimar to 
study the painter’s art. This pious faithfulness to the home 
of his birth and touching affection for the scenes of his child- 
hood pervade all his art and are its leading feature. Even 
when depicting classical subjects, the mythological marvels 
of the ocean and centaurs, Thoma still remains the simple- 
hearted German, who, like Cranach, conceives antiquity as 
a romantic fairy tale, as the legendary period of chivalry. 

Whether it be correct to place Bocklin (q.v.) in the same 
category with these painters, or whether he has a right to 
a separate place, posterity may decide. The great art of 
the old masters has weighed heavily upon the development 
of that of our own age. Even the idealists, who have been 
mentioned, trace their pedigree back to the old masters. 
However modem in conception, they are to all intents and 
purposes “old” as regards the form they employed to 
express their modern ideas. Bocklin has no ancestor in 
the history of art ; no stroke of his brush reminds us of a 
leader. No one can think of tracing him back to the 
Academy of Diisseldorf, to Lessing, . or Schorner, as his 
first teacher. Even less can he be called an imitator of 
the old masters. His works are the result of nature 
in her different aspects; they have not their origin in 
literary or historical suggestion. The catalogue of his con- 
ceptions, of landscape in varying moods, is inexhaustible. 
But landscape does not suffice to express his resources. 
Knights on the quest for adventure, Saracens storming 
flaming citadels, Tritons chasing the daughters of Neptune 
in the billowy waves; such were the subjects which 
appealed to him. He endowed all fanciful beings that 
people the atmosphere, that live in the trees, on lonely 
rocks, or that move and have their being in the slimy 
bottom of the sea, with body and soul, and placed a second 
world at the side of the world of actuality. Yet this 
universe of phantasy was too narrow for the master mind. 
If it be asked who created on the Continent of Europe 
the most fervid religious paintings of the 19th century; 
who alone exhausted the entire scale of sensations, from 
the placidity of repose to the sublimity of heroism, from the 
gayest laughter to tragedy ; who possessed the most solemn 
and most serious language of form and, at the same time, 
the greatest poetry of colour — the name of Bocklin will 
most probably form the answer. 

These masters were for their younger brethren the 
pioneers into a new world of art. It was momentous for 
the painter’s art that in Germany, no less than in England 
and France, a new movement at this time set in — the so- 
called “arts and crafts.” Hitherto the various branches 
of art had followed different courses. The most beautiful 
paintings were often hung in surroundings grievously 
lacking in taste. Now arose the ambition to make the 
room itself a work of art. The picture, as such, now 
no more stands in the foreground, but the different arts 
strive together to form a single piece of art. The picture 
is regarded as merely a decorative accessory. 

Among the younger painters still to be mentioned, Max 
Klinger {K 1857) is perhaps the most brilliant He had 
beg^ with the etching-needle, and by its aid gave us 
entire novels, crisp Httle dramas of everyday life. But 
this realism was oily a preliminaiy phase enabling him to 
pass on to a great independent art of form. His great 
picture, “ Christ in Olympus,” combines beauty of form 
with deep philosophical meaning. Ibsen in 1878, in Ms 
Emperor GaliUcmy talked of a “third realm,” combin- 
ing heathen beauty with Christian profundity. Klingw^s 
“ Christ in Olympus ” strikes the bdiolder as the realization 
of this idea. Stuck (b. 1853) shares with him the Hellexnc 
serenity of form, the classical simplicity. Apart from this. 
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his pictures are thoroughly different. It might almost be 
said “Klinger is the Nazarene who stepped into Olympus”; 
the thoughtful, deep son of the North who carries profound 
physical problems into the beauty-loving Hellenic worship 
of the senses. Stuck’s art is, also, almost classical in its 
insensibility and petrified coldness. In his first picture 
(1889), “The Guardian of Paradise,” he painted a slim 
wiry angel, who, like Donatello’s “St George,” in calm 
confidence and self-assurance points the sword before him. 
And similar rigid figures, standing erect in steadiness — 
always portraits of himself — ^recur again and again in his 
works. Even his religious pictures — ^the “Pieta” and 
“The Crucifixion” — are, in reality, antique. One would 
seek in vain in them for the piety of the old masters or 
the Germanic fervour of Uhde. (3-rand in style and line, 
firm, solemn, serious in arrangement, they are yet hard 
and cold in conception. 

Ludwig von Hoffmann (b. 1861) stands next to him, a 
gentle, dreamy German. In Stuck’s work everything is 
strong and rugged : here all is soft and round. There the 
massiveness of sculpture and stiff heraldic lines : here all 
dissolved into variegated fairy tales, glowing harmonies. 
However classical he may appear, yet it is only the 
old yearning of the Germani for Hesperia — the song of 
Mignon — ^that rings throughout his works; the longing 
to emerge from the mist and the fog into the light, 
from the humdrum of everyday life into the remote 
fabulous world of fairydom, the longing to escape from 
sin and attain perfect innocence. 

There are numerous others deserving of mention besides 
those already discussed. Josef Sattler, Melchior Lechtor 
(b. 1871), and Otto Greiner (b. 1869), and lil^ewise those 
who, such as von Berlepsch (b. 1852) and Otto Eckmann 
(b. 1865), devoted their energies again to “ applied art” 

See E. Muthek. The Ehtory of Modem TouMmg, London, 
1895.— Knmtler-Lejeikoii der Oegenwmt m Bio(fP(cp7i.isc7b&/i, 
S7cizgen» Loipzig, 1898. — Mrs I)e la MAZELliiUK. JL(i I^rwiiiire 
AUeTnaTuk au XIX* Si^cle, Paris, 1900. (r. mr.) 

Atjstria-Hungaby. 

In Austria the influence of Makart (1840-1884) was 
predominant in the school of painting during the last 
quarter of the 19 th century. Ho personified the classical 
expression of an epoch, when a long period of colour- 
blindness was followed by an intoxication of colour. Whilst 
Piloty’s ambition stopped short at the presentation of 
correct historical pictures, his pupil, Makart, felt himself a 
real painter. He does not interpret either deep thought or 
historical events, nor does he group his pictures together to 
suit the views of the art student. His work is essentially 
that of a colourist. Whatever his subject may be, whether 
he depicts “The Plague in Florence,” “The Nuptials of 
Caterina Oornaro,” “ The Triumphal Entry of Charles V.,” 
“The Bark of (Cleopatra, ” or “The Five Senses,” “The 
Chase of Diana,” or “The Chase of the Amazons,” his 
pictures are romances of brilliant dresses and human flesh. 
A few studies of the nude and sketches of colour, in which 
he merely touched the notes that were to be combined into 
chords, were the sole preliminaries he required for his 
historical paintings. Draperies, jewels, and voluptuous 
female forms, flowers, fruit, fishes, and marble— everything 
that is full of life and sensuous emotion, and shines and 
glitters, he heaps together into gorgeous still-life. And 
because by this picturesque sensuousness he restored to 
Austrian art a long-lost national peculiarity, his appearance on 
the scene was as epoch-making as if some strong power had 
shifted the centre of gravity of all current views and ideas. 

In estimating MalEtrt, however, we must not dweU on 
his pictures alone. He did more than merely paint— he 
lived them. Almost prematurely he dreamed the beautiful 
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dream which in later days came nearer realization, that no 
art can exist apart from life — that life itself must be made 
an art. His studio, not without reason, was called his 
most beautiful work of art. Whithersoever his travels led 
him — to Granada, Algiers, or Cairo — ^he made extensive 
purchases, and refreshed his eye with the luscious splendour 
of rich silks and the soft lustrous hues of velvets. He 
made collections of carved ivory and Egyptian mummies, 
Gobelins, armour and weapons, old chests, antique sculp- 
ture, golden brocades with glittering embroideries, encrusted 
coverlets and the precious textures of the East, columns, 
pictures, trophies of all ages and all climes. He scattered 
money broadcast in striving to realize his dream of beauty 
— ^to pass one night, one hour, in the world of Hubens, so 
bright in colour, so princely in splendour. 

Uniting as he did these artistic qualities in his own 
person — ^not only because he was a painter, but because in 
no other besides did the great yearning for aesthetic culture 
find such powerful utterance — ^Makart exercised an influence 
in Austria far transcending the actual sphere of the painter's 
art. An intense fascination went forth from the little man 
with the black beard and penetrating glance. At that time 
Makart dominated not merely Viennese art, but likewise 
the whole cultured life of the capital. Not only the 
Makart hat and the Makart bouquet made their pilgrimage 
through the world, he became also the motive power in 
all intellectual spheres. When Charlotte Wolter acted 
Cleopatra or Messalina on the stage, she not only wore 
dresses specially sketched for her by Makart, but she also 
spoke in Makart's style, just as Hamerling wrote in it. 
A veritable Makart fever, had, indeed, taken possession of 
Vienna. No other painter of the 19th century was so 
popular, the life of none other was surrounded by such 
princely sumptuousness. The scene when, during the 
festivals of 1879, he headed the’ procession of artists past 
the imperial box, mounted on a white steed glittering with 
gold, the Rubens hat with white feathers on his head, 
amidst the boisterous acclamations of the populace, is 
unique in the modern history of art. It is the greatest 
homage that a Philistine century ever offered an artist. 

The life of August von Pettenkofen (1821-1889), who 
should, after Makart., be accounted the greatest Austrian 
painter of the last quarter of the 19 th century, was passed 
much more modestly and serenely. He had grown up on 
one of his father’s estates in Galicia, and had been a 
cavalry officer before becoming a painter. His place in 
Austria is that of Menzel in Germany. With Pettenkofen 
a new style appeared. The representation of modern sub- 
jects now began to take the place of historical painting, 
which had for so long a time been the ruling taste ; not 
in the sense of the old-fashioned genre picture, but in that 
of artistic refined painting. Here, a^in, the distinctive 
Austrian note can be easily recognized. Pettenkofen’s 
people are lazy, and yawn. All is contemplative and 
peaceful, full of dreamy, sleepy repose. * 

But neither Pettenkofen nor Makart has found followers. 
The great movement which, originating with Manet, took 
place in other centres of art, passed Austria by without 
leaving a trace. Hans Canon (b. 1829), who in his pictures 
transported the characters of the “ Grunderzeit ” to Venice 
of bygone days, and reproduced them as Venetian nobles 
and lilies of quality, is also a painter of note. So like- 
wise is Rudolf Alt (b, 1812), stiU active with the brush in 
1902, a refined painter in water-colours, who reproduces 
the beauties of Old Vienna in his subtle architectural 
sketches. Leopold KArl Muller (1834-1892), who had 
lived in Cairo with Makart, found his sphere of art in the 
variegated world of the Nile, and bis ethnographical 
exactness, combined with his delicate colonring, made him 
for a long while much in request as a painter of Oriental 
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scenes, and a popular illustrator of Egyptological works. 
y.mil Schindler was a great landscape painter, who often 
rose from faithful interpretation of nature to an almost 
heroic height. Heinrich von Angeh (b. 1840), again, fi- 
nished — as he continued to do — ^the European Courts with 
his representative pictures, combining refined conception 
with smooth elegant techm(][ue. These are the only artists 
who during the ’eighties rose above local mediocrity. After 
Makart died in 1884, the sun of Austrian art seemed to 
have set. Stagnation reigned supreme. 

Only since the “Secession” from the old Society of 
Artists {Kumtlergenossen$chaft\ which took place in 1896, 
has the former artistic life recommenced in Vienna. Theodor 
von Hermann, long domiciled in Paris, was the gifted 
initiator of the new movement, and succeeded in rousing 
a storm of discontent among the rising school of Viennese 
artists. They found a literary champion in their heroes 
father, who pleaded in eloquent language for a new 
Austrian culture. In November 1898 the Secessionists 
opened their first ezhibition in a building erected by Josef 
Olbruck on the WienerzeiL At first the importance of 
these exhibitions lay almost exclusively in the fact that 
the Viennese were thus given an opportunity of making 
acquaintance with the famous foreign masters, Puvis 
de Chavannes, Segantini, Besnard, Brangwyn, Meunier, 
Khnopff, Henri Martin, Vischer, who had until then been 
practically unknown in Austria, so that the public only 
then realized the inferiority of their countrymen’s artistic 
work. Thus whUe acquaintmg the Viennese public with the 
strivings of European art, the Secession endeavoured at the 
same time to produce, in rivalry with foreigners, works 
of equal artistic merit. Leading foreign masters now 
joined the movement, and Vienna, which had so long stood 
aside, through inability to be represented worthily at inter- 
national exhibitions, became once more a factor in contem- 
porary European art. 

Among the painters of the Secession, Gustav Klint pos- 
sesses, perhaps, the most powerful original talent. Eefined 
portraits, subtle landscapes, and decorative pictures, painted 
for the Tumba Palace and for the Vienna Hof Museum, 
first brought his name before the world. But he became 
famous in consequence of the controversy which arose 
around his picture, “Philosophy.” He had been com- 
missioned to paint the large ceiling piece for the “Aula” 
of the Vienna University, and instead of selecting a 
classical subject he essayed an independent work. The 
heavens open; golden and silvery stars twinkle; sparks of 
light gleam; masses of green cloud and vapour form 
clusters; naked human forms float about; a fiery head, 
crowned with laurel, gazes on the scene with large, serious 
eyes. Science climbs down to the sources of Truth : yet 
Truth always remains the inscrutable Sphinx. Klint 
paid the penalty of his bold originality by his work 
remaining dark and incomprehensible to most people. It 
has, notwi^standing, a totorical importance for Austria 
corresponding to that which similar works of Besnard have 
for Prance. It embodies the first attempt to place monu- 
mental painting upon a purely colouristic basis, and to 
portray allegorical subjects as pure visions of colour. After 
Klint, Josef Engelhart (b. 1864)- is deserving of notice. 
He is the true painter of Viennese life. On his first 
appearance his art was centred in his native place, and was 
strong in local colour, which was lacking in refinement. 
To acquire subtlety, he studied the great foreign masters 
and became a clever juggler with the brush, i^owing as 
much dexterity as any of them. Yet this’ virtuosity 
meant, in his case, only a good schooling, whidb. should 
enable him to return with improved means to those sub- 
jects best suited to his talent. Hia works are artistic, but 
at the same time distinctly local 


Carl Moll (b. 1861) understands how to render with 
equal skill the play of light in a room and that of the 
sunbeams upon the fresh green grass. The rural pictures 
of Eist produce a fresh, cool, and sunny effect upon the 
eye; like a refreshing draught from a cool mountain 
spring — a piece of Norway on Austrian soil. Zettel’s 
landscapes are almost too markedly Swiss in colour and 
conception. Julius von KoUmann worked a long time in 
Paris and London, and acquired, in intercourse with the 
great foreign painters — notably Carri^re and Watts — an 
exquisitely refined taste, an almost hypersesthetical sense 
for discreetly toned-down colour, and for the music of 
the line. In Priedrich Konig, M. von Schwindt’s romantic 
vein is revived. Even the simplest scenes from nature 
appear under his hand as enchanted groves whispering 
secrets. Everything is true and, at the same time, dreamy 
and mysterious. The mythical beings of old German 
legends — dragons and enchanted princesses — peer through 
the forest thicket. Ernst Nowak (b. 1851), compared with 
him, is a sturdy painter, who knows his business well. 
He sings no delicate lyric. When one stands close by, his 
pictures appear like masonry — ^like reliefs. Seen from a 
distance, the blotches of colour unite into large powerful 
forms. Bernatzik understands how to interpret with great 
subtlety twilight moods — moonshine struggling with the 
light of street lamps, or with the dawn. Ticky followed 
Henri Martin in painting solemn forest pictures. Fer- 
dinand Andr6 leans towards the austere power of Millet. 
He teUs us in his work of labour in the fields, of bronzed 
faces and hands callous with toil ; and especially must his 
charcoal drawings be mentioned, in which the colour over- 
lays the forms Iffse light vapour, and which, small as they 
are, have a sculptural effect. Auchentelier — known for 
his female studies — and HSnisch and Otto Friedrich 
(b. 1862), refined and subtle as landscape painters, must 
also be mentioned. 

In rivalry with the Secession, the “Kiinstlergenossen- 
schaft” has taken a fresh upward flight. Among figure 
painters, Delug, Goltz (b. 1857), Hirschl, and Veith are 
conspicuous; but still ^eater fascination is exercised by 
landscape painters such as Amesadan, Charlemont, ckc., 
whose works show Austrian art in its most amiable 
aspect. Apart from Austrians proper, there are also 
representatives of the other nationalities which compose 
“the monarchy of many tongues.” Bohemia takes the 
lead with a celebrity of European reputation — Gabriel 
Max (b. 1840), who, although of Piloty’s school and resid- 
ing in Munich, has never repudiated his Bohemian origin. 
The days of his youth were passed in Prague ; and Prague, 
the mediaeval, with its narrow winding alleys, is the most 
mysterious of all Austrian cijbies, enveloped in the breath 
of old memories and bygone legends. Prom this soil 
Max drew the mysterious fragrance that characterizes his 
pictures. His earliest work, the “ Female Martyr on the 
Cross” (1867), struck that sweetly painful, half-tormenting, 
half-enchanting keynote that has since remained distinct- 
ively his. Commonplace historical painting received at 
Max’s hands an entirely new nuounce. The morbidness of 
the mortuary and the lunatic asylum, interspersed with 
spectres — something perverse, unnatural, and heartrending, 
— ^this is the true note of his art. His martyrs are never 
men— only delicate girls and helpless women. His colour- 
ing corresponds to his subjects. The sensations his 
pictures produce are akin to those which the sight of a 
beautiful girl lying in a mortuary, or the prison scene in 
Famt enacted in real life, might be expected to exdte. 
He even applies the results of hypnotism and spiritualism 
to Biblical characters. In many of his pictures refinement 
in the selection of effects is missing. By over-production 
Max has himself vulgarized his art Yet, despite his 
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manner of depicting tlie mysteries of the realms of 
shadows, and the intrusion of the spirit-world into realism, 
he remains a modern master. A new province — the 
spectral — ^was opened up by him to art. 

p ^ng Schwaiger is the real raconteur of Bohemian 
legends. He, hkewise, passed his youth in a small 
Bohemian village, over which old memories still brooded. 
In Hradec, places upon which the gallows had stood were 
still pointed out. The lonely corridors and passages of 
the ruined castle were haunted by the shades of its old 
possessors. This is the mood that led Schwaiger to 
legend-painting. But underlying his fairy tales there 
are the gallows or the alchemy of Faust. The landscape 
with its gloomy skies, the wooden huts, turrets, dwarfed 
trees — such are ever the accompaniments of his figures. 

Of the younger generation of painters, Emil Orlick 
{b. 1870) seems to be the most versatile. Having acquired 
technique in Paris and Munich, he practically discovered 
Old Prague to the world of art. The dark little alleys of 
the ancient town, swarming with life compressed within 
their narrow compass, fascinated him. In order to retain 
and convey all the impressions that crowded in upon him 
in such superabundant plenitude, he learned how to use 
the knife of the wood-carver, the needle of the etcher, and 
the pencil of the lithographer. His studio more resembles 
the workshop of a printer than the atelier of a painter. 
In the field of lithography he has attained remarkable 
results. Orlick has also made his own everything that 
can be learned from the Japanese. Besides these masters, 
Albert Hynais, the creator of decorative pictures, almost 
Parisian in conception, must be mentioned. The landscape 
painters Wickener, Jansa, Slavicek, and Hudecek relate, 
in gentle melancholy tones of colour, the atmosphere and 
solitude of the wide plains of Bohemia. 

In Poland, painting has its home at Cracow. Down to 
the year 1893 Johann Matejko was living there, in the 
capacity of director of the Academy. His pictures are 
remarkable for their originality and almost brutal force, 
and differ very widely from the conventional productions 
of historical painters. At the close of the 19th century 
Axentowicz, Olga Hojnanska, Mohoffer, Stanislawski, and 
Wyotkowski attracted attention. Although apijarently lay- 
ing much less stress on their Polish nationality than their 
Russian countrymen, their works proclaim the soul of the 
Polish nation, with its chivalrous gallantry and mute re- 
signed grief, in a much purer form. 

Hungary in the spring of 1899 lost him whom it 
revered as the greatest of its painters — Michael Munkacsy. 
Long before his death his brush had become idle. To the 
younger generation, which seeks different aims, his name 
has become almost synonymous with a wrongly-conceived 
old-masterly coloration, and with sensation paintii^ and 
hollowness. “ The Last Day of the Condemned Prisoner,” 
his first youthful picture, contained the programme of his 
art. Then came “The Last Moments of Mozart,” and 
“Milton dictating Pouradise LobV^ These titles summon 
up before our eyes a period of all that is false in eclectic 
art, dominated by Delaroche and Piloty. Even the simple 
subjects of the Gospel were treated by Munkacsy in 
Piloty^s meretricious style. “ Christ before Pilate,” “ Ecce 
Homo,” “The Crucifixion” — all these are gala representa- 
tions, costume get-up, and, to that extent, a pious lie. 
But when we condemn the faults of his period, his x>&r- 
flonal merit must not be forgotten. When he first came 
to the fore, ostentation of feeling was the fashion. 
Munkacsy is, in this respect, the genuine son of the 
period. He was not one of those who are strong enough 
to swim against the stream. Instead of raising others 
to ^ level, he descended to theirs. But he has the 
merit of having painted spectacular scenes, such as the 
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period demanded, with genuine artistic power. Like 
Rahl, Ribot, Roybet, and Makart, he was a maitre-peintre^ 
a born genius with the brush. Von Uhde and Liebermann 
were disciples of his school. And if these two painters 
have left that period behind them, and if independent 
natural sight has followed upon the imitation of the old 
masters, it is Munkacsy who enabled them to take the 
leap. (r. Me ) 

Italy. 

Modern Italy has produced one artist who towers over 
all the others, Giovanni Segantini (g.v.). Segantini owes 
as little to Jiis period of study in Milan as Millet did to 
his sojourn at Delaroche’s school. Both derived from 
their teachers a complete mastery of technique, and as 
soon as they were in possession of all the aids to art, they 
discarded them in order to begin afresh. Each painted 
what he had painted as a youth. They dwelt far from 
the busy world — Millet in Barbizon, Segantini at Val 
d’Albola, 5000 feet above the sea-level. They are equally 
closely allied in art. Millet, who rejected all the artifice 
of embellishment and perceived only beauty -in things as 
they are, learned to see in the human body a heroic 
grandeur, in the movements of peasants a majestic rhythm, 
which none before him had discovered. Although repre- 
senting peasants, his works resemble sacred pictures, so 
grand are they in their sublime, solemn simplicity. The 
same is true of Segantini’s works. Like Millet, he found 
his vocation in observing the life of poor, humble people, and 
the rough grandeur of nature, at all seasons and all hours. 
As there is in MiRet^s, so also is there in Segantini’s work 
a primitive, almost classical, simplicity of execution corre- 
sponding to the simplicity of the subjects treated. His 
pictures, with their cold silvery colouring, remind us of 
the wax-painting of old times and of the mosaic style of 
the Middle Ages. They are made up of small scintillating 
strokes; they are stony and look hard like steel. This 
technique alone, which touches in principle but not in 
effect, that of the pointillisteB, permitted of his rendering 
what he wished to render, the stony crags of Alpine 
scenery, the thin scintillating air, the firm steel-like 
outlines. Finally, he passed from realistic subjects to 
thoughtful. Biblical, and symbolical works. His “An- 
nunciation,” the “ Divine Youth,” and the “ Massacre of the 
Innocents ” were products of an art that had abandoned 
the firm ground of naturalism and aimed at conquering 
supernatural worlds. This new aim he was unable 
to realize. He left the “Panorama of the Engadine,” 
intended for the Paris Exhibition, in an unfinished state 
behind him. Ho died in his 42nd year, his head full of 
plans for the future. Modern Italy lost in him its greatest 
artist, and the history of art one of the rare geniuses. 

Few words will suffice for the other Italian painters. 
The soil that had yielded down to Tiepolo's days such an 
abundant harvest was apparently in need of rest during 
the 19th century. At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 About 
called Italy “the tomb of art,” and indeed until quite 
recent times Italian painting has had the character of 
mere pretty saleable goods. Francesco Vinea, Tito Conti, 
and Frederigo Andreotti painted with tireless activity sleek 
drapery pictures, with Renaissance lords and snuling 
Renaissance ladies in them. Apart from such subjects, 
the comic, genre, or anecdote ruled the fashion — somewhat 
coarse in colour and of a merrier tendency than is suitable 
for pictures of good taste. It was not until nearly the end 
of the 19th century that there was an increase in the num- 
ber of painters who aim at real achievement. At the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 only Detti’s “Chest” and Signorini's 
“Cardinal” pictures reminded one of the comedy subjects 
formerly in vogue. The younger masters employ neither 
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“ drapery-muinirieries ” nor spicy anecdote. They paint the 
Italian cotmtry people "with refined artistic discemnient, 
though scarcely with the naturalism of Northern nations. 
Ap pfl.rp.nt1y the calm, serious, ascetic, austere art initiated 
by Millet is foreign to the nature of this volatile, colour- 
loving people. Southern fire and delight in brilhant hues 
are especially characteristic of the Neapolitans. A tangle 
of baldacchinos, priests and choir boys, peasants mak ing 
obeisance and kneeling during the passing of the Host, 
weddings, horse-races, and country festivals, everything 
sparkling with colour and glowing in Neapolitan sunlight 

such are the contents of Paolo Michetti's, Vincenzo 

Capri’s, and Edoardo Dalbono’s pictures. But Michetti, 
from being an adherent of this glittering art, has found his 
way to the monumental style. The Venetians acknowledge 
a nd honour as their leader Giacomo Favretto, who died 
very young. He painted drapery pictures like most artists 
of the ’eighties, but they were never lackadaisical, never 
commonplace. The Venice of Canaletto and Goldoni, the 
magic city surrounded by the glamour of bygone splendour, 
rose under Favretto’s hands to fairylike radiance. 

The older masters, Signorini, Tito Tommasi, Dali ’oca 
Branca, who depict the Piedmontese landscape, the light 
on the lagoons, and the colour charm of Venetian streets 
with so refined a touch, have numerous followers, whose 
pictures likewise testify to the seriousness that again took 
possession of Italian painters after a long period of purely 
commercial artistic industry. Side by side with these 
native Itahans two others must be mentioned, who occupy 
an important place as interpreters of Parisian elegance and 
French art-history. Giuseppe de Nittis (born in Naples ; 
died in Paris 1884) was principally known by his repre- 
sentations of French street life. The figures that enlivened 
his pictures were as full of charm as his rendering of 
atmospheric effects was refined. Giovanni Boldini, a Fer- 
rarese living in Paris, also painted street scenes, full of 
throbbing life. But he excelled, besides, as a portrait- 
painter of ladies and children. He realized the aim of 
the Parisian Impressionists, which was to render life, and 
not merely mute repose. He understood in a masterly 
fashion how to catch the rapid movement of the head, 
the fleetest expression, the sparkling of the eye, a pretty 
gesture. From his pictures posterity will learn as much 
about the sensuous life of the 19th century as Greuze 
has told us about that of the 18th. 

Among those who have been the leaders of modem 
Italian art, not already mentioned, are Domenico Morelli, 
Giovanni Costa, landscape painter; Sartorio, an Italian 
Pre-Baphaelite ; Pasini, painter of the East; Muzzioli, a 
follower of Alma-Tadema; Barabino, historical painter; 
and most striking and original of all, MonticeUi, whose 
glow of colours was often obtained, not only by palette- 
knife painting, but by squeezing the colour straight from 
the tubes on to the canvas. 

See Ashtok B. Willard. History of Modem Italim Art, 
London, 1898. (it. MR.) 

Spain and Poettoax. 

Modem Spanish painting began with Mariano Fortuny 
(g'.u), who, dying as long ago as 1874, nevertheless left his 
mark even on the following generation of artists. During 
his residence in Paris in 1866 he had been strongly in- 
fluenced by Meissonier, and subsequently selected similar 
subjects — scenes in 18th-century costume. In Fortuny, 
however, the French painter’s elaborate finish is associated 
with something more intense and vivid, indicative of the 
southern Latin temperament. He collected in his studio 
in Borne the most artistic examples of mediaeval industiy, 
' The objects among which he lived he also painted with 
incisive spirit as a setting for elegant figures from the 
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world of Watteau and of Goya, which are thrown into his 
pictures with amazing dash and sparkle ; and this love of 
dazzling kaleidoscopic variety has animated his successors. 
Academic teaching tries to encourage historical painting. 
Hence, since the ’seventies, the chief paintings produced 
in Spain have been huge historical works, which have 
made the round of European exhibitions and then been 
collected in the Gallery of Modern Art at Madrid. There 
may be seen “ The Mad Queen Juana,” by Pradilla ; “ The 
Conversion of the Duke of Gandia,” by Moreno Carbonero ; 
“The Bell of Huesca,” by Casado; “The Last Day of 
Numantia,” by Vera ; “ Ines de Castro,” by Cabello. 

It is possible, of course, to discern in the love of the 
horrible displayed in these pictures an element of the 
national character, for in the land of buU-fights even 
painting turns to murder and sudden death, poison and the 
rope. However, at least we must admit the great power 
revealed, and recognize the audacious colouring. But in 
point of fact these works are only variants on those 
executed in France from the time of Delaroche to Jean 
Paul Laurens, and tell their story in the style that was 
current in Parisian studios in the ’sixties. What is called 
the national garb of Spain is mainly the cast-off fashion 
of Paris. After all this magniloquent work Fortuny’s 
rococo became the rage. The same painters who had 
produced the great historical pictures were now content 
to take up a brilliant and dazzling miniature style ; either, 
like Fortuny himself, using small and motley figures in 
baroque subjects, or adapting the modern national life of 
Spain to the rococo style. 

Here again we observe the acrobatic dexterity with 
which the painters, Pradilla especially, use the brush. 
But here again there is nothing essentially new — only a 
repetition of what Fortuny had already done tw^enty years 
before. The Spanish school, therefore, presented a very 
old-fashioned aspect at the Paris E^ibition of 1900. 
The pictures shown there w’ere mostly wild or emotional- 
Bedouins fighting, an antique quadriga flying i)ast, the 
inhabitants of Pompeii hastily endeavouring to escape 
from the lava torrent, Don Quixote’s Bosinantc hanging 
to the sail of the windmill, and the terrors of the Day of 
Judgment were the subjects ; Alvarez Dumont, Benlliure y 
Gil, Ulpiano Checa, Manuel Bamirez Ibanez, and Morena 
Carbonero were the painters. Among the huge canvases, 
a number of small pictures, things of no importance, were 
scattered, which showed only a genre-like wit. Spain is 
a somewhat barren land in modern art. There x)ainting, 
although active, is blind to life and to the treasures 
of art which lie unheeded in the road. Only one artist, 
Agrasot, during the ’seventies painted pictures of Spanish 
low life of great sincerity; and much later two young 
painters appeared who energetically threw themselves into 
the modern movement. One was Sorolla y Bastida, by 
whom there is a large fishing picture in the Luxembourg, 
which in its stern gravity might be the work of a Northern 
painter; the other was Ignacio Zuloaga, in whom Goya 
seems to live again. Old women, girls of the people, 
and cocottes especially, he has painted with admirable 
spirit and with breadtL Spain, which has taken &6 
little part in the great movement since Manet’s time, 
only repeating in old-fashioned guise things which are 
falsely regarded as national, seems at last to possess in 
Zuloaga an artist at once modern and genuinely national 

Portugal took an almost lower place in the Paris Ex- 
hibition. For whereas the historical Spanish school h^ 
endeavoured to be modern to some extent, at least in 
colour, the Portuguese cling to the blue-plush and red-^ 
velvet splendours of Delaroche in all their crudity. Weak 
pictures of monks and of visions are produced in numbers, 
together with genre pictures depicting the popular life 
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of Portugal, spiced to the taste of the tourist. There 
are the younger men who aim at availing themselves 
of the efforts of the open-air painters; but even as 
followers of the Parisians they only say now what the 
French were saying long years ago through Bastien-Lepage, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Adrien Dumont, There is always 
a Frenchman behind the Portuguese, who guides his brush 
and sets his model. The only painter formed in the school 
is Carlos Eeis, whose vast canvas “ Sunset ’’ has much in 
common with the first huge peasant pictures painted in 
Germany by Count Kalckreuth. One painter there is, 
however, who is quite independent and wholly Portuguese, 
a worthy successor of the great old masters of his native 
land, and this is Columbano, whose portraits of actors 
have a spark of the genius which inspired the works of 
Velasquez and Goya. (n. Mr.) 

Denmaek. 

Denmark resembles Holland in this: that in both, 
nature presents little luxury of emphasized colour or 
accentuated majesty of form. Broad fiats are everywhere 
to be seen — ^vague, almost indefinable, in outline. Danish 
art is as demure and staid as the Danish landscape. As 
in Holland, the painters make no bold experiments, 
attempt no pretentious subjects, no rich colouring, nothing 
sportive or light. Like the Dutch, the Danes are some- 
what sluggishly tranquil, loving dim twilight and the 
swirling mist. But Denmark is a leaner land than 
Holland, less moist and more thinly inhabited, so that its 
art lacks the comfortable self-satisfied character of Dutch 
art. It betrays rather a tremulous longing, a pleasing 
melancholy and delight in dreams, a trembling dread 
of contact with coarse and stern reality. It was only 
for a time, early in the ’seventies, that a touch of cosmo- 
politanism affected Danish art. The phase of grandiose 
historical painting and anecdotic genre was experienced 
there, as in every other country. In Karl Bloch (b. 1834), 
Denmark had a historical painter in some respects parallel 
with the German Piloty; in Axel Helsted (b. 1847), a 
genre painter reminding us of Ludwig Knaus, The two 
artists Laurits Tuxen (b. 1853) and Peter Kroyer (b. 1851), 
who are most nearly allied to Manet and Bastien-Lepage, 
have a sort of elegance that is almost Parisian. Kroyer, 
especially, has bold inventiveness and amazing skill. 
Open-air effects and twilight moods, the glare of sunshine 
and artificial light, he has painted with equal mastery. In 
portraiture, too, he stands alone. The two largo pictures 
in which he recorded a “ Meeting of the Committee of the 
Copenhagen Exhibition, 1887,” and a “Meeting of the 
Copenhagen Academy of Sciences,” are modern works 
which in power of expression may almost compare with 
those of Frans Hals. Such versatility and facile elegance 
are to be found in no other Danish painter. At the period 
of historic painting it was significant that next to Bloch, 
the cosmopolitan, came Kristian Zahrtmann (b. 1843), 
who painted scenes from the life of Eleonora Christina, 
a Danish heroine (daughter of Christian IV.), with the 
utmost simplicity, and without any emotional or theatrical 
pathos.^ This touching feeling for home and country is 
the keynote of Danish art. The Dane has now no senti- 
ment but that of home; his country, once so powerful, 
has become but a small one, and has lost its political im- 
portance. Hence he clings to the little that is left to him 
with melancholy tenderness. Viggo Johansen (b. 1861), 
with his gentle dreaminess, is the best representative of 
modem Danish home-life. He shows us dark sitting- 
rooms, where a quiet party has met around the tea^abla 
“An Evenii^ at Home,” “ The Christmas Tree,” “ Grand- 
mother’s Birthday,” are typical subjects, and all have 
the same fresh and fragrant charm. He is also one of 
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the best Danish landscape painters. The silvery atmo- 
sphere and sad, mysterious stillness of the island-realm 
rest on Johansen’s pictures. Not less satisfactory in their 
little world are the rest : Holsoe (b. 1866), Lauritz King 
(b, 1854), Haslund, Syberg (b. 1862), Irminger (b. 1860), 
and listed paint the pleasant life of Copenhagen. In 
Skagen, a fishing town at the extreme end of Jutland, 
we find painters of sea life : Michael Ancher (b, 1849), 
Anna Ancher (b. 1859), and C. Locher (b. 1851). The 
landscape painters Viggo Pedersen (b. 1854), Philipsen 
(b. 1840), Julius Paulsen (b. 1860), Johan Rohde (b. 1856) 
have made their home in the villages round Copenhagen. 
Each has his own individuality and sees nature with his 
own eyes, and yet in all we find the same sober tone, the 
same gentle, tearful melancholy. The new Idealism has, 
however, been discernible in Denmark. Joakim Skov- 
gaard (b. 1856), with his “Christ among the Dead” and 
“Pool of Bethesda,” is trying to endow Denmark with a 
monumental type of art. Harald Slott-Moller (b. 1864) and 
J. F. Willumsen (b. 1863) affect a highly symbolical style. 
But even more than these painters, who aim at repro- 
ducing ancient folk-tales through the medium of modern 
mysticism, two others claim our attention, by the infusion 
into the old tradition of a very modern view of beauty 
approaching that of Whistler and of Carriers : one is 
Ejnar Nielsen, w^hose portraits have a peculiar, refined 
strain of gentle Danish melancholy; the other, V. Ham- 
mershoj, who has an exquisite sense of tone, and paints 
the magical effect of light in half-darkened rooms. Among 
the more noteworthy portrait painters, Aug. Jerndorff and 
Otto Bache should be included; and among the more 
decorative artists, L. Frolich. Hans Tegner is the greatest 
illustrator of the day. (e. mr.) 

Sweden. 

There is as great a difference between Danish and Swedish 
art as between Copenhagen and Stockholm. Copenhagen 
is a homely provincial town, and life is confined to home 
circles. In Stockholm we find the whirl of life and all the 
elegance of a capital. It has been styled the Paris of the 
North, and its art also wears this cosmopolitan aspect. 
Diisseldorf, where in the ’sixties most painters studied 
their art, appeared to latter-day artists too provincial. 
Munich and, to a still greater extent, Paris became 
their “Alma Mater.” Salmson (1843-1894) and Hagborg 
(b. 1852), who were first initiated into naturalism in Paris, 
adopted this city for a domicile. They jwiint the fishermen 
of Brittany and the peasants of Picardy ; and even when 
apparently interpreting Sweden, they only clothe their 
Parisian models in a Swedish garb. Those who returned 
to Stockholm turned their Parisian art into a Swedish art, 
but they have remained cosmopolitan until this day. 
"V^ilst there is something prosy and homely about Danish 
art, that of Sweden displays nervous elegance and cosmo- 
politan polish. Simplicity is in her eyes humdrum ; she 
prefers Ught and brilliant notes. There, a naturalness and 
simplicity allow us to forget the difficulties of the brush : 
here, we chiefly receive the impression of a cleverly solved 
problem. There, the greatest moderation in colour, a soft 
all-pervading grey: here, a cunning play vrith delicate 
tones and gradations — a striving to render the most diffi- 
cult effects of light with obedient hand. This tendency is 
particularly marked in the case of the landscape painters : 
Per Ekstr6m (b. 1844), Niels Kreuger (b. 1858), Karl Nord- 
strdm (b. 1866), Prince Eugen (of Sweden, b. 1866), Axel 
Sjdberg Wallander (b. 1862), and Wahlberg (b. 1864). 
Nature in Sweden has not the idyllic softness, the veiled 
elegiac character, it displays in Denmark. It is more 
coquettish, southern, and French, and the painters regard 
it also with French eyes. 
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As a painter of animals, Bruno Liljefors (b. 1860) created 
a sensation by liig surprising pictures. Whatever his 
subjects — quails, capercailzies, dogs, hares, magpies, or 
thrushes — he has caught the fleetest motions and the most 
transitory effects of light with the cleverness of a J apanese. 
With this exception, the Swedish painters cannot be 
classified according to “subjects.” They are “virtuosi,” 
rallingr ©v 0 ry technical aspect of art their own— as well in 
fresco as in portrait painting. Oscar Bjdrek (b. 1860), 
Ernst Josephson (b. 1851), Georg Pauli (b. 1855), Bichard 
Bergh (b. 1858), j^nna Brrsch (now Pauh, b. 1864), are the 
best-known names. Carl Larsson’s (b. 1853) decorative 
mavaa fascinate by their easy lightness and coquettish grace 
of execution. Ander Zorn (b. 1860), with his dazzlmg 
virtuosity, is as typical of Swedish as the prosaic sim- 
plicity of Johansen is of Danish art. BQs marine pictures, 
with their undulating waves and naked forma bathed in 
light, belong to the most surprising examples of the clever- 
ness with which modern art can stereotype quivering 
motions ; and the same boldness in handling his subjects, 
which triumphs over difficulties, makes his “ interiors,” his 
portraits and etchings, objects of admiration to every 
painter’s eye. In his “ Dance before the Window ” all is 
vivacity and motion. His portrait of a “ Peasant Woman ” 
is a powerful harmony of sparkling yellow-red tones of 
colour. Besides these older masters who cleave to the 
most dazzlin g light effects, there are the younger artists of 
the school of Carl Larsson, who aspire more to decorative 
effects on a grander scale. Gustav Fjalstad (b. 1868) ex- 
hibited a picture in the Paris Exhibition of 1900 that stood 
out like mosaic among its surroundings. And great similar- 
ity in method has Hermann Normann, who, as a landscape 
painter, also imitates the classic style. (n. mr.) 

Nokway. 

We enter a new world when in picture galleries we pass 
to the Norwegian from the Swedish section. From the 
great city we are transported to nature, solemn and solitary, 
into a land of silence, where a rude, sparse population, a 
race of fishermen, snatches a scanty sustenance from the 
sea. The Norwegians also contributed for a ^time to the 
international market in works of art. They sent mainly 
genre pictures telling of the manners and customs of their 
country, or landscapes depicting the phenomena of Northern 
scenery. Adolf Tidemand (1814-1876) introduced his 
countrymen — the peasants and fishermen of the Northern 
coast — ^to the European public. We are introduced to 
Norwegian Christmas customs, accompany the Norse- 
man on his nocturnal fishing expeditions, join the “Brude- 
fserd ” across the Hardanger fjord, sit as disciples at the 
feet of the Norwegian sacristan. Ferdinand Fagerlin 
(b. 1825) and Hans Dahl are two other painters who, 
educated at Dusseldorf and settled in Germany, introduced 
the style of Knaus and Vautier to Norwegian art circles. 
Knud Badde (1808-1879), Hans Gude (b. 1825), Niels 
Bj<5msen Moller, Morten-Miiller (b. 1828), Ludvig Munthe 
(1843-1896), and Adelsten Normann (b. 1848) are known 
as excellent landscape painters, who have faithfully 
portrayed the majestic mountain scenery and black pine 
forests of their native land, the cliffs that enclose the 
fjords, and the sparkling sno^elds of the land of the mid- 
night sun. But the time when actuality had to be well 
seasoned, and every picture was bound to have a spice of 
genre or the attraction of something out of the common 
to make it palatable, is past and gone. As early as the 
'sixties Bjomson was president of a Norwegian society which 
xnade it its chief busiaess to wage war against the shallow 
conventionalities of the Diisseldorf schooL Ibsen was vice- 
president. In the works of the more modem artists there 
is not a single trace of Dusseldorf influence. Especially in 


the ’eighties, when naturalism was at its zenith, we find the 
Norwegians its boldest devotees. They portrayed life as 
they found it, without embellishment ; they did not trouble 
about plastic elegance, but painted the land of their home 
and its people in a direct, rough-hewn style. Like the 
people we meet in the North, giants with stalwart iron 
frames, callous hands, and sunburnt faces, vdth their 
sou’-westers and blue blouses, who resemble sons of a by- 
gone heroic age, have the painters themselves — notably 
Niels Gustav Wentzel (b. 1859),Svend Jorgensen (b. 1861), 
Kolstce (b. 1860), Christian Krohg — so-mething primitive in 
the directness, in, one might almost say, the barbarous 
brutahty with which they approach their subjects. They 
preferred the most glaring effects of ; they 

revelled in all the hues of the rainbow. 

But these very uncouth fellows, who treated the figures 
in their pictures with such rough directness, painted even 
in those days landscapes with great refinement j not the 
midnight sun and the precipitous cliffs of the fjords, by 
which foreigners were sought to be impressed, but austere, 
simple nature, as it lies in deathlike and spectral repose 
— ^lonely meres, whose surface is unruffled by the keel of 
any boat, where no human being is visible, where no sound 
is audible ; the hour of twilight, when the sun has dis- 
appeared behind the mountains, and all is chill and drear ] 
the winter, when an icy blast sweeps over the crisp snow- 
fields ; the spring, almost like winter, with its bare branches 
and its thin young shoots. Such were their themes, and 
painters like Amaldus Nilsen (b. 1838), Eilif Petersen 
(b. 1852), Christian Skredsvig (b. 1864), Fritz Thaulow 
(b. 1848), and Gerhard Munthe (b. 1849) arrested public 
attention by their exhibition of pictures of this character. 

Latterly these painters have become more civilized, and 
have emancipated themselves from their early uncouth- 
ness. Jorgensen, Krohg, Kolstce, Soot, Gustav Wentzel, 
no longer paint those herculean sailors and fishermen, 
those pictures of giants that formerly gave to Norwegian 
exhibitions their peculiar character. Elegance has t^en 
possession of the Norwegian palette. This transformation 
began with Fritz Thaulow, ahd indeed his art threatened 
to relapse somewhat into routine, and even the ripples of 
his waters to sparkle somewhat coquettishly. Borgen 
(b. 1862), Hennig (b. 1871), Hjerldw (b. 1863), and 
Stenersen (b. 186^2) were gifted recruits of the ranks 
of Norwegian painters, whilst Halfdan Strom (b. 1863), 
who depicts rays of light issuing from silent windows 
and streaming and quivering over solitaipr landscapes, 
dark blue streams and ponds, nocturnal skies, variegated 
female dresses, contrasting as spots of colour with dark 
green meadows, 1 ms a delicacy in colouring that recalls 
Gazin. Gerhard Munthe, who, as we have seen, first made 
a name by his delicate vernal scenery, has turned his air 
tention to the classical side of art ; and, finally, Erik Wer- 
enskjold (b, 1866), who was also first known by his land- 
scapes and scenes of country life, afterwards gained success 
as an illustrator of Norwegian folk-lore. (n. me.) 

Eussia. 

Until late in the 19th century modem Eussian painring 
was unknown to western Europe. What had been seen of 
it in international exhibitions showed the traditions of 
primitive European art, with a distinct vein of barbarism. 
In the early ’fifties, painters were less bent on art than on 
political agitation; they used the brush as a means of 
propaganda in favour of some political idea. Peroff 
show^ us the miserable condition of the serfs, the waste- 
fulness and profligacy of the nobility. Vereschagin made 
himself the advocate of the soldier, painting the honors 
of war long before the Tsar’s manifesto preached uni- 
versal disarmament. Art suffered from this praiseworthjr 
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misapplication ; many pictures were painted, but very few 
rose to the level of modern achievement in point of 
technique. It was only by the St Petersburg art journal 
Mir Ishjbstwa, and by a small exhibition arranged at 
Munich in 1892 by a group of Russian landscape painters, 
that it was realized that a younger Russian school had 
arisen, fully equipped with the methods of modern 
technique, and depicting Russian life with the stamp of 
individuality. At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the j)ro- 
ductions of this young Russian school were seen with 
surprise. A florescence similar to that which literature 
displayed in Pushkin, Dostoiefsky, and Tolstoy seemed to 
be beginning for Russian painting. Some of these young 
painters rushed into art with unbridled zest, painting with 
primitive force and boldness. They produced historical 
pictures, almost barbaric but of striking force; repre- 
sentations of the life of the people fuU of deep and 
hopeless gloom ; the poor driven by the police and huddled 
together in dull indiflerenco ; the popes tramping across 
the lonely steppes, prayer-book in hand ; peasants mutter- 
ing prayers before a crucifix. There is great pathos in 
"The Karamasow Brothers,” or “The Power of Darkness.” 
At the same time wo fool that a long-inhorited tradition 
pervades all Russia. Wo find a characteristic ecclesiastical 
art, far removed from the productions of the de sikle^ 
in which the rigid tradition of the Byzantines of the Si'cl 
century still survives. And, finally, there are landscapes 
almost Danish in their bloodless, dreamy tenderness. 
Among the historical iiaintors Elias Repin is the most 
impressive. In his pictures, “Ivan the Cruel,” “The 
Cossacks^ Reply to tho Sultan,” and “The Miracle of 
Saint Nicholas,” may bo soon — what is so rare in his- 
torical painting — ^genuine purpose and style. Terror is 
rendered with Shakospoaroan power; tho boldness with 
which he has reconstituted tho past, and the power of 
pictorial psychology which has enabled him to give now 
life to his figuroH, are cciually striking in “ Sowing on tlie 
Volga ” and “ Tho Village Procession.” Ho was the first 
to paint subjects o£ contemporary life, and tho work, 
while thoroughly Russian, has liigh technical qualities — 
the sense of oppression, subjection, aiid gloom is all- 
pervading. But he does not “ point tho moral,” as Peroff 
did; he paints simply but synqMLthetically what ho sees, 
and this lends his pictures something of the resigned 
melancholy of Russian songs. Even more impressivo 
than Repin is Philippe Maliavino. Ho has rendered 
peasants, stalwart figures of i)oworful build and, in a 
picture called “Laughter,” Macbeth-like women, wrapi^d 
in rags of fiery red, are thrown on tho canvas with 
astonishing power. Among religious xmintors Victor 
Vasnezoff, tho ix)worful decorator of tho dome in tho 
church of St Vladimir at Kiefl:, is the most distinguished 
figure. These paintings seem to have been oxocutod in 
the very spirit of the Russian Church ; blazing with gol^ 
they depend for much of their effect upon barbaric 
splendour. But Vasnezoff has painted other things: 
“The Scythians,” fighting with lance and battle-axe; 
horsemen making their way across the i)athloss steppe; 
and woods and landscapes i)ervad6d by romantic charm, 
the home of the spirits of Russian legend. Next to 
Vasnezoff is Michael Nesteroff, a jointer also of monks 
and saints, but as different from him as Zurbaran from 
the mosaic workers of Venice; and Valentin Seroff, 
powerful in portraiture and fawdnating in his landscape. 
It is to he Toniarked that altliough those artists are 
austere and uniwlished in their figure-painting, they paint 
landscape with dehcato refinement. 

Sohischkin and Vassilieff were the first to paint their 
^tive land in all simplicity, and it is in landscape that 
Russian art at tho i>ro8ent time still shows its most 
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pleasing work. Savrassoff depicts tender spring effects; 
Kuindshi light birch -copses full of quivering light; 
Sudkovski interprets the solemn majesty of Ihe sea ; 
Albert Benois paints in water-colour delicate Finnish 
scenery; ApoUinaris Vasnezoff has recorded the dismal 
wastes of Siberia, its dark plains and endless primeval 
forest, with powerful simplicity. 

A special province in Russian art must be assigned to 
the Poles. It is difficult indeed to share to the full the 
admiration felt in Warsaw for the Polish painters. It is 
there firmly believed that Poland has a school of its own, 
owing nothing to Russia, Austria, or Germany; an art 
which embodies all the chivalry and all the suffering of 
that land. The accessories are Polish, and so are the cos- 
tumes. Jan Chelminski, Wojcliech Gerson, Constantine 
Gorski, Apolonius Kendzrierski, Joseph Ryszkievicz, and 
Roman Szvoinicki are the principal artists. We see in 
their pictures a great deal of fighting, a great deal of 
weeping ; but what there is peculiar to the Poles in the ex- 
pression or technique of their works it is hard to discover. 

Finland, on the other hand, is thoroughly modern. 
Belonging by descent to Sweden rather than to Russia, 
its painters’ views of art also resemble those of tlie 
“Parisians of the North.” They display no ungoverned 
power, but rather supple elegance. The play of hght and 
the caprice of sunshine are rendered with much subtlety. 
Albert Edelfeldt is the most versatile artist of the group ; 
Axel Gallen, at first naturalistic, developed into a decorative 
artist of fine style ; Eero Jaernefelt charms with his airy 
studies and brilliant landscapes. Magnus Enckell, Pekka 
Halonen, and Victor Vesterholm sustain the school with work 
remarkable for sober and tasteful feeling. (r. mr.) 

Balkan States. 

Until quite recent times tho Balkan States had no part 
at all in the history of art. But at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 it was noted with surprise that even in south- 
eastern Europe there was a certain pulsation of new life. 
And there were also signs that painting in the Balkans, 
which tliithorto had appeared only as a reflex of Paris 
and Munich art, would ero long assume a definite national 
character. At this Exhibition Bulgaria seemed to be the 
most backward of all, its jiainters still rci)resonting tho 
manners and customs of thoir country in the style of 
tho illustrated papers. Market-places are seen, where 
women with golden chains, half-nude boys, and old Jews 
are moving about; or cemotoiioa, with orthodox clergy 
l>mying and women sobbing; military pageants, wine 
harvests, and horse fairs, old men i^orforming the national 
dance, and toilers jesting with brown-oyod girls. Such are 
tho Bubjocts that Anton Mittoff, Raymund Ulrich, and 
Jaroslav Vosin x>aint. More original is Mvkuicka. In his 
most iu\x)ortjiiit work ho represented the late i)rincoss of 
Bulgaria sitting on a throne, solemn and stately, in the 
background mosaics rich in gold, tall slim lilies at her side. 
In liis other pictures he painted Biblical landscapes, 
battlefields wrapped in sulphxirous smoko, and old Rabbis 
— all with a certain uncouth barbaric power. The Bul- 
garian painters have not as yet arrived at the sesthetic 
phase. One of tho best among them, who paints delicate 
pale green landscapes, is Oharalampi Ilieff ; and Nicholas 
Michailoff, who lives at Munich, has^ executed^ pictures, 
nq)rt;.senting nymphs, that arrest attention by their delicate 
tone and their beautiful colouring. 

Quite modem was the effect of the small Oroatian- 
Slavonic Gallery in the Exhibition. Looking at the 
pictures there, the visitor might imagine himself on the 
barks of tho Seine rather than in the East. The French 
Baying, “iPWrs des Whistler^ fwi/re des Dagnm, favre des 
Carrib^e” is eminently applicable to their work. Vlaho 

s. vni — s8 
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Bukovak, Nicola Masic, Csiks, and Mcdovic all paint very 
modem pictures, and in excellent taste, only it is surpris- 
ing to find upon them Croatian and not Parisian signatures. 

Precisely the same judgment must be p^sed with re- 
gard to Bumania. Most of the painters live in Paris or 
have sought their inspiration at the feet of the 
advanced masters there, and paint, as pupils of these 
masters, pictures just as good in taste, just as cosmopolitan 
and equally devoid of character. Irene Deschly, a pupil of 
Carriere, illustrates the songs of Pran9ois Copp^e ; Verona 
Gargouromin is devoted to the pale symbolism of Dagnan- 
Bouveret. Nicolas Grant paints br^ht landscapes, with 
apple trees with their pink blossoms, like Damoye. Nicolas 
Gropeano appears as the double of Aman-Jean, with his 
female heads and pictures from fairy tales. Olga Koruca 
studied under Puvis de Chavannes, and painted Cleopatra 
quite in the tone of her master. A landscape by A. SepU 
was the only work that appeared to be really Bumanian, 
representing thatched huts. 

Servia is in striking contrast to Bumania. No trace of 
modern infl-uence has penetrated to her. There historical 
painting, such as was in vogue in France and Germany a 
generation ago, is the order of the day. Bisto Youcano- 
vitch paints his scenes from Servian history in brown; 
Paul Ivanovitch his in greyish plevnrmr. But in spite of 
this paid painting, the latter’s works have no modem effect 
— as little as the sharply-drawn small landscapes of his 
brother Svatislav Ivanovitch. (n. Me.) 

United States. 

The history of painting in the United States is almost 
entirely a 19th-century record. The earlier years of the 
nation were devoted to establishing government, subduing 
the land and the aborigines, building a commonwealth out 
of primeval nature; and naturally enough the aesthetic 
things of life received not too much consideration. In 
Colonial times the graphic arts existed, to be sure, but in a 
feeble way. Painting was made up of portraits of pro- 
minent people ; only an occasional artist was disposed to- 
wards historical pictures ; but the total result added little 
to the sum of art or to the tale of history. The first artist 
of importance was J. S. Copley (1737-1815), with whom 
painting in America really began. Benjamin West (1738- 
1820) belongs in the same period, though he spent most 
of his life in England, and finally became President of the 
Boyal Academy. As a painter he is not to be ranked so 
high as Copley. In the early part of the 19th century two 
men, John Trumbull (1756-1843), a historical painter of 
importance, and Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828), a pre-eminent 
portrait painter, were the leaders ; and after them came 
John Yanderlyn (1776-1852), Washington Allston (1779- 
1843), Bembrandt Peale (1787-1860), J, W. Jarvis (1780- 
1834), Thomas Sully (bora in England, 1783-1872) — ^men 
of importance in their day. The style of all Ihis early art 
was modelled upon that of the British school, and indeed 
most of the men had studied in England under the master- 
ship of West, Lawrence, and others. The middle or second 
period of painting in the United States began with the 
landscape work of Thomas Doughty (1793-1856) and 
Thomas Cole (1801-1848). It was not a refined or cul- 
tivated work, for the men were in .great measure self- 
taught, but at least it was original and distinctly American. 
In subject and in spirit it was perhaps too panoramic and 
pompous; but in the hands of A B. Durand (1796-1886), 
J. F. Kensett (1818-1872), and F. E. Church (1826-1900), 
it was modified in scale and unproved in technique. 

A group of painters called the Hudson Biver school 
finally emerged. To this school some of the strongest 
landscape painters in the United States owe their inspira- 
tion, though in almost every case there has been the 


modifying influence of foreign study. Contemporary 
with Cole came the portrait painters Chester Harding 
(1792-1866), C. L. Elliott (1812-1868), Henry Inman 
(1801-1846), William Page (1811-1885), G. P. A. Healy 
(1813-1894), Daniel Huntington, and W. S. Mount 
(1807-1868), one of the earliest genre painters. Foreign 
art had been followed to good advantage by most of these 
paiuters, and as a result some excellent portraits were pro- 
duced. The excellence of the work was not, however, 
appreciated by the public generally, because art knowledge 
was not at that time a public possession. Little was 
required of the portrait painter beyond a recognizable 
likeness. A little later the teachings of the Diisseldorf 
school began to have an influence upon American art 
through Leutze (1816-1868), who was a German pupil of 
Lessing, and went to America to paint historical scenes 
from the Bevolutionary War. But the foreign influence 
of the time to make the most impression came from 
France in 1855 with two American pupils of Couture — ^W. 
M. Hunt (1824-1879) and Thomas Hicks (1823-1890). 
Hunt had also been a pupil of MiUet at Barbizon, and was 
the real introducer of the Barbizon painters to the American 
people. After his return to Boston his teaching and 
example had much weight in moulding artistic opinion. 
He, more than any other, turned the rising generation of 
painters towards the Paris schools. Contemj^orary with 
Hunt and following him were a number of painters, some 
self-taught and some schooled in Europe, who brought 
American art to a high standard of excellence. George 
Fuller (1822-84), Eastman Johnson, Elihu Vedder, 
produced work of much merit ; and Jolm La Farge and 
Winslow Homer were unquestionably in 1902 the fore- 
most painters in the United States. In landscape the 
three strongest men have passed away — A. H. Wyant, 
George Inness, and Homer Martin. Swain Gifford, Edward 
Gay, Thomas Moran, Jervis McEntee, Albert Bierstadt, 
are other landscape painters of note who belonged to the 
middle period and reflected the traditions of the Hudson 
River school to some extent. With the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia in 1876 a widespread and momentous 
movement in American art began to shape itself. The dis- 
play of pictures at Philadelphia, the national prosi)erity, 
and the sudden development of the wealth of tibio United 
States had doubtless much to do with it. Many young 
men from all parts of the country took up the study of art 
and began going abroad for instruction in the schools at 
Munich, and, later, at Paris. Before 1880 some of them 
had returned to the United States and founded schools and 
societies of art, like the Art Students’” League and the 
Society of American Artists. The movement spread to 
the Western cities, and in a few years museums and art 
schools began to appear in all the prominent towns, and a 
national interest in art was awakened. After 1870 the 
predominant influence, as re^rds technical training, was 
French; Many students stfil go to Paris to complete 
their studies, though there is a large body of accom- 
plished painters teaching in the home schools, with satis- 
factory results as regards the work of their pupils. 
Prom their French training, many of the American artists 
have been charged with echoing Parisian art; and the 
charge is partly trae. They have accepted French methods 
because they think them Ihe best, but their subjects and 
motives are sufficiently original 
Among the ‘‘younger element ” in American art are W. M. 
Chase, for many years Ptesident of the Society of American 
Artists, Walter Shirlaw, T. W. Dewing, Kenyon Cox, 
Abbott Thayer, Robert Blum, J. 0. Beckroth, Q. W. May- 
nard, E. E. Simmons, W. H. Low, Robert Reid, Wilton 
Lockwood, C. Y. Turner, H. S. Mowbray, J. W. Alexander, 
Irving Wiles, R R. Blashfield, J. McClure Hamilton — 
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painters who have done very good work in portraiture, in 
easel pictures, and in wall paintings. The most completely 
indigenous art yet produced in America has been in the 
field of landscape painting. In spite of the example of 
the famous Fontainebleau painters, the Ameficans have 
ehosen the material of their own country and pictured 
it with fine atmospheric and colour effects, and no little 
sentiment. Men like D. W. Tryon, C. A. Platt, Alden 
Weir J. H. Twachtman, Theodore Robinson, Childe 
Hassam, Horatio Walker, have received some inspiration 
from such French painters as Daubigny, Bastien-Lepage, 
and Monet, but no more than every painter receives from 
his master. Besides the painters who reside in the United 
(States, there is a large contingent of Americans resident 
abroad which perhaps belongs to the American school as 
much as to any other. These painters do not, however, 
represent the land or the people to the extent usually 
assumed by Europeans. Indeed, it is questionable if they 
represent America in any way. James McNeill Whistler, 
though American-born, is an example of the modern man 
without a country. No nation can claim him as an artist, 
because he seems to have no nationality. E. A. Abbey, 
John S. Sargent, Mark Fisher, and J. J. Shannon are 
American only by birth. They are resident in London 
and are cosmopolitan in their methods and themes. This 
may be said with equal truth of many painters resident 
in Paris and elsewhere on the Continent. However good 
as art it may be, there is nothing distinctively American 
about the work of W. T. Dannat, Alexander Harrison, 
George Hitchcock, Gari Melchcrs, O. S. Pearce, E. L. Weeks, 
J. L. Stewart, and Walter Gay. If they owe allegiance to 
any centre or city, it is to Paris rather than to New York. 

During the last quarter of the 19th century much effort 
and money were devoted to the establishment of institutions 
like the Metropolitan Museum in New York, the Carnegie 
Museum at Pittsburg, and the Art Institute in Chicago. 
Every city of importance in the United Staton has its gallery 
of paintings. Schools of tochnical training and societies 
of artists likewise exist wherever there are imporfaint 
galleries. Exhibitions during the winter season and at 
great national expositions, like the World's Fair at Chicago 
and the Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo, give abundant | 
opportunity for rising talent to disi)lay itself ; and, in 
addition, there is a growing public patronage of painting, 
as shown by the extensive mural decorations in tho Con-* 
gressional Library building at Washington, in tho Boston 
Public Library, in many colleges and churches, in courts of 
justice, in tho reception-rooms of largo hotels, in theatres and 
elsewhere. All these educational influences are being felt 
by the people, and there is an increasing ai)x)rcciation of 
painting that augurs well for tho future. (j. c. vjin d.) 

SchorlaUi or TonounAU, chief town of a stu^jak in 
the vilayet of Bodosto, European Turkey, situated on an- 
eminence on the right bank of a small tributary of the 
ErghenS, and about 2 miles from the station on tho Con- 
atantinople-Adrianople Railway, 20 miles north-east of 
Rodosto. It x>ossosses throe mosques and several Christian 
-churches. It has manufactures of woollen cloth (chapak) 
and native carpets, and exports cereals, oil-cloth, carpets, 
cattle, poultry,* fresh meat, game, fruits, wine, alcohol, 
hides, and bones. Popuhition, 11,500, of whom about 
one-half are Greeks, one-third Turks, and tho remainder 
Armenians and Jews. 

SchouvsilofF. See Shuvalov. 

Schulze-Delltzsch, Franz Hermann 

(1808-1883), Gernxan economist, was bom at D^litsssch, 
29th August 1808. The plaeo-name Delitzsch was addsd 
w 184:8 to distinguifth him from other Schulzes in the 
National Assembly. At the age of thirteen he was scut 
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to the Nikolaischule at Leipzig 3 he proceeded to that uni- 
versity in 1827, and to HaUe in 1829. Devoting himself 
to the study of law, he became at thirty years of age 
an assessor in the court of justice at Berlin, and three 
years later was appointed patrzmonialric/iter at Delitzsch. 
Entering the Parliament of 1848, he joined the Left Centre, 
and, acting as president of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Condition of the Labourers and Artisans, became im- 
pressed with the necessity of co-operation to enable the 
smaller tradespeople to hold their own against the capitalists. 
He was a member of the Second Chamber in 1848-49 ; but 
as matters ceased to run smoothly between himself and the 
high legal officials, he threw up his public appointments iu 
October 1851, and withdrew to Delitzsch. Here he devoted 
all his efforts to the organization and development of co- 
operation in Germany, and to the foundation of Yorschuss- 
vereine (people's banks), of which he had established the 
first at Delitzsch in 1850. These developed so rapidly that 
Schulze-Dehtzsch in 1858, in Die Arbeitenden Klassen vmd 
das AssoziaUonswesen in DmtschZamdy enumerated twenty- 
five as already in existence. In 1859 he promoted the first 
Genomnschaftstag^ or co-operative meeting, in Weimar, 
and founded a central bureau of co-operative societies. In 
1861 he again entered the Prussian Chamber, and became 
a prominent member of the Progressist party. In 1863 
be devoted the chief portion of a testimonial, amounting 
to 150,000 marks, to the maintenance of his co-operative 
institutions and offices. This, however, was only to meet 
an exceptional outlay, for he always insisted that they 
must be self-supporting, and refused repeated offers of 
pecuniary aid. The next three or four years wore given to 
the formation of local centres, and the establishment of the 
Deutsche Genossenschafts-Bank, 1865. 

Thosjjread of these organizations naturally led to legisla- 
tion on the subject, and this too was chiofiy the work of 
Schulze-DolitzscL As a member of tho Chamber in 1867 
be was mainly instrumental in passing the Prussian law of 
association, which was extended to tho North German 
Confederation in 1868, and later to the Empire. Schulze- 
Dolitzsch also contributed to uniformity of legislation 
throughout tho states of Germany, in 1869, by the publica- 
tion of Die Qesetzgehung iiber die privai/t*echiliche Steltwng 
des Enmrbs- vmd Wirthsch^fUgeriossensQJuxften^ ike. His 
, life-work was now complete j and following the central idea 
of the Tnonts de pUti, he had x>laced the advantages of 
capital and co-operation within the reach of struggling 
tradesmen throughout Germany. His remaining years wore 
spent in consolidating this work. Both as a writer and a 
member of the Reichstag, his industry was incessant, and ho 
died in harness on tho 29th April 1883 at Potsdam, leaving 
tho reputation of a benefactor to the smaller tradesmen and 
artisans, in which light he must bo regarded rather than as 
tho founder of true co-operative principles in Germany. 

(g. r. B.) 

Schumann, Clara Josephine (1819- 
1896), German pianist, daughter of the distinguished 
pianoforte teacher Friedrich Wieck, was born at Leipzig, 
13th September 1819. She was taught the piano by her 
father from her fifth year, and first appeared in pubfio in 
1828, obtaining the honour of an appearance at the 
famous (^wan&aus Concerts as early as 1832, when she 
played a concerto by Moscheles, Before this she had made 
a tour to Weimar, Cassel, Frankfort, and Paris, making a 
great success wherever she was heard. Her powers as^ a 
comi)OHer were already dawning, and a theme and varia- 
tions of her own ai^peared in some of her earliest pro- 
grammes. A performance of Bach's triple concerto with 
Mendelssohn and ]^kemann in November 1832 marked 
her definite entry into the world of tho highest music, and 
thenceforward she devoted herself to the interpretation of 
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tlie classical composers. In 1836 she visited Vienna, and 
it was about t.Tiia time that she aroused the admiration of 
Robert Schumann, to ■whom, after many delays and 
troubles of all kinds, arising from the opposition of her 
parents to the match, she was married on 12 th September 
1840. From this time forth she undertook the difficult 
task of compelling the public to understand Schumann’s 
music, and she succeeded in winning for it the admiration 
of all cultivated musicians in the various countries where 
played. Her first visit to England took place in 1856, 
two years after her husband’s insanity had declared itself 
in an attempt at suicide. The leading critics of the day 
set themselves in violent opposition to Schumann’s music, 
and although they accepted her as a great pianist, her 
reception was so far from enthusiastic that she did not 
pay London a second visit until 1865 j but after that 
time her visits were annual "until 1882, with the exception 
of some four seasons. From 1885 to 1888 she regularly 
appeared each year in London, arousing more and more 
enthusiasm. In 1878 she was appointed teacher of the 
piano at the Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfort, and held 
the post until 1892, when she was compelled to retire 
owing to a distressing affection of the auditory nerve, but 
from this she recovered almost completely, and her death on 
20th May 1896 was almost unexpected. Her most prom- 
inent qualities as a pianist were the wonderful sympathy 
■vnth which she interpreted nearly all schools of music, her 
mastery of tone-gradation, and her entire concealment of 
all manual effort. As a composer her work is worthy to 
be remembered, quite apart from her playing. Her com- 
positions are mainly for the piano, and have indi*viduality 
and charm, while her few songs are exquisitely expressive. 
She edited her husband^s works for Breitkopf and Haertel, 
and -wrote cadenzas to two of Beethoven’s concertos, in 
addition to her original compositions. (j. a. p. m.) 

SchurZi Carl (1829 ), American statesman 

and reformer, was born in Liblar, near Cologne, Germany, 
on 2nd March 1829. At the age of twenty he left the uni- 
versity of Bonn to join the revolutionary movement in South 
Germany, and in consequence was obliged to flee the country. 
After a short stay in England he went to the United States 
in 1852. Engaging in the practice of law and journalism 
in Wisconsin, he soon attained prominence as a Republican 
politician. In 1861 he was appointed minister to Spain, 
but soon resigned to join the Union army, in which he 
rose to the rank of major-general of volunteers. After the 
war he resumed editorial work at St Louis, and became 
United States senator from Missouri 1869-75. In 1872 
he was conspicuous in the Liberal Republican (anti-Grant) 
movement, presiding at the National Convention. During 
the Hayes administration he was secretary of the interior 
(1877-81), and at its close removed to New York City, 
where he ever afterwards resided. As editorial writer on 
the New York Ev&jtii/tig JFost (1881—84) and Ha/rp&r^B 
Weekly (1892-98), and in other literary enterprises, he 
vigorously promoted the ideas through which Mr Cleveland 
was twice elected to the Presidency. With the cause of 
administrative reform he was peculiarly identified, serving 
continuously as president of the Civil Service Reform 
Association since 1893. Mr Schurz’s books on Hewry Clay 
and Ahrahxnifrh Lvncoln are of considerable merit. 

Sch wabochi a town of Bavaria, district of Middle 
Franconia, Germany, 9 miles by rail south of Nuremberg. It 
possesses an interesting parish church (1469—95), with an 
altar-piece (1506) by Veit Stoss, and' paintings and carved 
work by Wohlgemut, Martin Sch5n, and others, and a lofty 
pyx by Adam Krafffc ; also a fountain (1716), a Jewish 
theological school, and a teachers’ seminary. It is a chief 
seat of the needle manufacture in Bavaria. Gold and 
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silver wire work, haberdashery, and brewing are the prin- 
cipal industries. The Schwabacher Articles of 1529, drawn 
up by Luther, formed the foundation of the Augsburg 
Confession. Population (1900), 9385. 

Schwarzburs-Rudolstadt, a principality 
of Germany, one of the Thuringian states, with an area of 
363 square miles, and a pojDulation (1885), 83,836; 
(1900), 92,657 ; giving a density of 255 inhabitants to 
the square mile. In 1900, 45,082 of the inhabitants were 
males and 47,575 females; and nearly the whole vrere 
Evangelical Lutherans. Agriculture supports 27,195 
persons, or 30*6 per cent, of the poi)ulation. The number 
of farms in 1895 was 13,264, of which 12,258 were each 
less than 25 acres in extent, 986 were between 25 and 
250 acres each, and 20 exceeded 250 acres. In 1900 the 
number of pigs was 31,877 ; of sheep, 23,562 ; of cattle, 
22,152; and of horses, 3505. For the period 1900-02 
the annual state revenue and expenditure were estimated 
to balance at £104,840; nearly one-half of the revenue is 
derived from domains and state property. There is a 
public debt of £201,530 (1900), and in 1901 the state con- 
tribution to the imperial exchequer was fixed at £46,920. 

Schwarzbursf-Sondershausen, a princi- 
pality of Germany, one of the Thuiingian states, with 
an area of 333 square miles, and j^opulation (1885), 73,606; 
(1900), 80,678; giving a density of 242 inhabitants to 
the square mile. In 1900, 39,401 of the inhabitants were 
males and 41,277 females. The people belong almost 
entirely to the Evangelical Lutheran Church. In 1895 
agriculture sup 2 )orted 25,064 x^Gi’Sons, or 32 per cent, of 
the population. The number of farms was 11,787, of 
which 10,622, or 90T per cent,, were each less than 25 
acres in extent, 1128 were between 25 and 250 acres, and 
37 exceeded 250 acres. In 1900 the live stock consisted 
of 37,888 sheej), 40,863 pigs, 25,036 cattle, and 4948 
horses. In 1900-02 the state revenue and expenditure 
were each estimated at £107,000 annually. The public 
debt amounted in 1899 to £162,400, and tho state con- 
tribution in 1901 to tho imperial exchequer to £40,825. 

Sch waZ| a market-place in Tirol, Austria, on tho river 
Inn, 18-J- miles north-cast of Innsbruck, on tho Austrian 
State Railway. It is dominated by the old chateau of 
Freundsburg, and on an adjoining hill is a Benedictine 
abbey, which was restored after a fire in 1868. There are 
some old silver, copper, and iron mines in tho vicinity, 
and tobacco, stoneware, hosiery, woollen yam, and wire are 
manufactured. Poxmlation (1890), 5888 ; (1900), 6545. 

Schwechati a markot-placo in Lower Austria, 
about 5 miles south-east of Vienna. It has tho largest 
brewery of the monarchy (with an annual production of 
about 600,000 hectolitres), together with important smelt- 
ing and iron works, cotton-spinning, factories of electrical 
plant, &c. The meeting at Schwochat of the Emperor 
Leopold 1. with Sobicsfci in 1683 is commemorated by an 
obelisk. Tho imperial troops defeated the Hungarian 
insurgents in a battle fought hero in October 1848. 
Population (1890), 6031 ; (1900), 8241. 

8ch weldnItZv a town of Prussia, province of Silesia, 
35 miles by rail south-east of Liegnitz. It is the seat of 
a provincial industrial school, and manufactures woollens 
and linens, stoves, hosiery, carpets, and millstones in addi- 
tion to the industries already named in the 9th edition. 
Population (1885), 23,669 ; (1900), 28,432. 

Schwelnfiirt, a town of Bavaria, district of Lower 
Franconia, Germany, on the left honk of the Main, 27 miles 
by rail north-north-east of Wurzburg. A new classical 
school was built in 1881 to replace the one founded by 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden in 1631. There are 
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monTiments to Riickert (1890) and in commemoration of 
the war of 1870-71, a commercial institute, and a technical 
school. The industries remain as stated in the 9th edition, 
except that factories for steel shot and bicycle bearings have 
been added. Population (1885), 12,502 j (1900), 15,295. 

Schweinfurth, Georg* August (1836- 

), explorer, was bom at Riga, 29th December 1836, 

and educated at the universities of Heidelberg, Munich, 
and Berlin (1856-62), where he particularly devoted him- 
self to botany and palaeontology. Commissioned to arrange 
the collections brought from the Sudan by von Barnim and 
Hartmann, his attention was directed to that region ; and 
he proceeded thither himself in 1863, when he travelled 
round the shores of the Rod Sea, passed on to Khartum, 
and returned to Europe in 1866. His researches attracted 
so much attention that in 1868 the Humboldt-Stiftung of 
Berlin entrusted him with an important scientific mission 
to the interior of East Africa. Starting from Khartum in 
January 1869, he went up the White Nile to Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and Dyoor, and then, with a party of ivory dealers, through 
Dinka, Bongo, and Niam-Niam ; but unfortunately nearly 
all his collections, sketches, and other belongings were lost 
in a fire in the camp. He returned in 1871 and published 
an account of the expedition, under the title of Ij?i Ilerzm 
von Afrika^ Leipzig, 1874, which also contains interesting 
notices of the pygmies of Akka. In 1873-74 he accom- 
panied Rohlfs in his attempt to penetrate into the desert of 
Libya. Settling at Cairo in 1875, ho founded a geograph- 
ical society, under the auspices of the Khedive, and devoted 
himself exclusively to African studies, historical and ethno- 
graphical. In the following year ho penetrated into the 
desert of Arabia with Gusafcldt, and continued the explora- 
tion at intervals until 1888, and during tho same period 
made geological and botanical investigations in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Cairo, in tho valley of tho Nile, <Ssc. Since 
1889 he has resided in Berlin ; but ho visited tho Italian 
colony of Erithrea in 1891, 1892, and 1894. The 
accounts of all his travels and researches have ap|)oared 
either in book form or in poriodioiils, such as Peternuinm 
Mitteilungen^ the Zeitschrift filr Erdkunde, dsc. 

Schwerin, a town of Germany, capital of grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 129 milosbyrail north- 
west of Berlin and 20 miles south of tho Baltic. Tho 
town has a fine equestrian statue of the grand-duko 
Frederick Francis II. (1893), a post oifice, a ducal library of 
about 180,000 volumes, a veterinary school, lunatic asylum, 
military and technical schools, and a “ school of pages.” 
Population (1885), 31,528; (1900), 38,667. 

Schwerin, a town of Prussia, province of Posen, at 
the confl^uence of the Obra and the Warthe, 28 miles by 
rail east of Kiistrin. There are tobacco and other factories. 
Population (1900), 7316. 

Schwerte, a town of Prussia, province of West- 
phalia, 9 miles by rail north-east of Hagen. There are iron 
and nickel works, and it has a Romanesque church, with 
carved altar of 1623 and 14th and 15th century stained- 
glass. Population (1895), 9892 ; (1900), 12,26L 

8ch wetz, a town of Prussia, province of West Prussia, 
29 miles by rail north-east of Bromberg, on the left bank of 
the Vistula. There are remains of a castle (1336-41) of the 
Teutonic Order, three churches, a provincial lunatic asylum, 
and some tanning and damask weaving. There is also a 
trade in wool and corn. Poi)ulation (1900), 7010. 

Schwetzf nsren, a town of Germany, grand-duchy 
of Baden, 9 miles by rail soutli-east of Mannheim. It 
has a grand-ducal castle (1656, destroyed by the French 
in 1689, subsequently rebuilt) and gardens laid out in 
the middle of the IBth century in imitation of those of 
Versailles. There is a technical school- Cigars, yeast, &a, 
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are manufactured, and there is a trade in hops and tobacco. 
Population (1900), 6417. 

Schwiebus, a town of Prussia, province of Branden- 
burg, 47 miles east of Frankfort-on-the-Oder by rail. It is 
still in part surrounded by its mediaeval wall, and has an 
ancient market-place, a couple of churches, a castle, and an 
orphanage. Cloth, machinery, and stearine candles are 
manufactured, and there are fionr-mills, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, and lignite mines. Population (1900), 8659. 

SchwyZi one of the Swiss cantons. Its total area 
is 350’6 square miles. Of this, 254'8 square miles are 
reckoned as “productive,” forests, covering 62 ‘4 square 
miles, and vineyards I’l square mile. The population in 
1880 was 51,109, and in 1900, 55,385, or 158 inhabitants 
to each square mile. The population is almost wholly 
Roman Catholic, and also mostly German-speaking, the 
numbers of Italiau-speaking and French-spealnng inhabit- 
ants being quite inconsiderable. The capital is Schv^yz, 
which in 1888 had 6616 inhabitants (in 1900, 7398); its 
port on the Lake of Lucerne is Brunnen. The largest 
town in the canton is Einsiedeln, which in 1900 had 8496 
inhabitants. There are 6 administrative districts in the 
canton, comprising 30 “communes.” In 1897 the state 
revenue was 534,467 francs (a rise of 47^ pet cent, since 
1885), and the state expenditure 510,210 francs (a rise of 
46 per cent, since 1885). The cantonal financial manage- 
ment is very defective. In 1897 the public debt was 
2,960,000 francs. In 1899 there were 417 moimtain 
pastures, or “ alps,” in the canton, supporting 17,492 cows. 
There is a railway from Arth-Goldau to the Lake of 
Zurich, with a branch from Biberbriicke up to Einsiedeln. 
Tho cantonal constitution of 1876 was further revised 
in 1898. The legislature is elected for 4 years by the 
“ Gomeinden ” in the proportion of one member for each 600 
(or fraction over 300) inhabitants. The 7 members of the 
executive are chosen for 4 years by popular vote in the 
whole canton. In case of elections to the legislature, it is 
]>rovidod that in each “ Gemeinde ” that is entitled to elect 
3 or more members, the election shall take i>lace according 
to the principles of proportional representation, the same 
system as in Zug. The “ obligatory referendum ” obtains in 
the case of all laws, and the “facultative referendum ” at the 
demand of 2000 citizens as regards resolutions and decrees 
of tho legislature. It must also be noted that 2000 citizens 
have the right of “ initiative ” as to the revision of the 
cantonal constitution, or as to legislative projects. 

Authouitibs.— M. Kotiiinq. Pa^ Lmdhtcch v, S. 5SUrich and 
Frauonfold, 1850 .— Mbyeji VON Knonaxt. PcrJCantonJS, St Gall, 
18J15. — MiUlml, d. liUU Pereinsd. Kard. S, From 1882 . — Stkin- 
AUKK. GeschicifUed, 2yols. Kinsicdeln, 

1861 .— StrOby and Scjhnbjkbeli. Pie im Kant. S. 

Soleure, 1899. (-W. A. B, C.) 

ScIZiCCaii a soax>ort town and bishop’s sec of Italy, 
Sicily, province of Qirgenti, 30 miles west-north-west of 
GirgentL It is the Sicilian headquarters of Mediterranean 
coral fishing. Down to 1888 such large quantities of coral 
were taken that in the year named fishing was suH])cridcd by 
Government order. It was resumed in 1893, during which 
and tho year following 193 and 183 boats, manned by 
2172 and 2205 men respectively, were engaged ; and they 
brought up 613 and 633 tons of coral, valued at j 678,325 
and £88,390 respectively. Of these Sciocca sent 73 and 
72 boats. The town has manufactures of bricks and 
pottery, barrels, baskets, and olive oil, and cures fish. In 
1897 its port was cleared by 489 vessels of 74,690 tons. 
Population (1881), 20,709; (1899), 23,000. 

Sol I lay a seaport town of Italy, Calabrie^ province of 
Reggio, 14 miles by rail north by east of Reggio. It stands 
on a steep cliff overlooking the Strait of Messina, and has 
a citadd which withstood the French in 1806-08. It was 
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in great part rebtiilt after the earthquake of 1783, and is 
famous for its ailk and 'wine, and carries on fishing for 
tunny and sword-fish. It is the ancient Scylld, Popula- 
tion, about 7000. 

Scillitan Martyrs.— The recovery in their 
ori^al form of the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs has given 
us thft earliest documents of the Church of Africa and, it 
would seem, the earliest specimen of Christian Latin. The 
martyrs take their name from Scilla (or Scihium), a town 
in Kumidia. Their trial and execution took place in 
Carthage under the Pro-consul Tigellius Saturninus, whom 
Tertullian declares to have been the first persecutor of the 
Christians in Africa. The date of their martyrdom is 
17th July 180 A.D. It is thus the concluding scene of 
the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, which is best 
known from the sufferings of the churches of Vienna and 
Lyons. The great emperor died on 17th March of 
the year in question, and persecution ceased almost 
immediately upon the accession of Commodus. A group 
of sufferers called the Madaurian martyrs seems to belong 
to the same period : for in the correspondence of St 
Augustine, Hamphamo, one of their number, is spoken of 
as ‘‘archimart}^,” which appears to mean protomartyr of 
Africa. We have in this martyrdom an excellent example 
of “Acts of Martyrs ” properly so called. The document is 
in brief legal form, beginning with the date and the 
names of the accused, and giving the actual dialogue 
between them and their judge. It closes with the 
sentence, based on “obstinate^’ persistency in an illicit 
cult, and with the proclamation by the herald of the 
names of the offenders and the penalty. AH this may 
quite well be a transcript of the acta, or ofiB.cial report of 
the proceedings. A Christian appends the words : “ And 
so they all together were crowned with martyrdom ; and 
they reign with the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The Scillitan sufferers were twelve in all — seven men 
and' five women. Two of these bear Punic names 
(Nartzalus, Cintinus), but the rest Latin names. Six had 
abeady been tried : of the remainder, to whom these acta 
primarily relate, Speratus is the principal spokesman. 
He claims for himself and his companions that they have 
lived a quiet and moral life, paying their dues and doing 
no wrong to their neighbours. But when called upon to 
swear by the genius of the emperor, he replies: “I 
recognize not the empbe of this world; but rather do I 
serve that God whom no man hath seen, nor with these 
eyes can see.” Here he uses the lafiguage of 1 Tim. vi. 
16 ; and it is interesting also to note that in reply to the 
question, “What are the things in your chest?” he says, 
“Books and letters of Paul, a just man.” The martyrs 
are offered a delay of thirty days to reconsider their 
decision, but this they aU alike refuse. These Acta have 
been long known in an expanded form, or rather in a 
variety of later recensions. The fame of the martyrs led 
to the bmlding of a basUica in them honour at Carthage ; 
and them annual commemoration required that the brevity 


and obscurity of tbeir Acts should be supplemented and 
explained, to make them suitable for public recitation. 

The histoiical questions connected with these martyrs are treated 
by Lightfoot, IffnM'ms (1889, ed. 2), i. 524tf._ The Latin text, 
together with later recensions and a Greek version, is published in 
Texts aTid Studies, i. 2 (Passion of Perpetua, 1890). The original 
Latin was published independently about tbe same time in the 
Aiudecta BoUcmdiana, viii. p. 6. (j. a. R.) 

Scilly Islands, a group belonging to the county 
of Cornwall, England, 40 miles due west of Lizard Pointy 
and reached by a service of steamers from Penzance. The 
government of the islands is vested in a county council,, 
distinct from that of Cornwall, formed in 1892, consisting of 
a president, vice-president, 4 aldermen, and 18 councillors. 
Telephone and telegraph communication connects with the 
mainland. The early potato industry has given place 
largely to the raising of early asparagus and other vege- 
tables, and spring flowers. This trade has increased so 
considerably that from 200 tons in 1889 it had risen to- 
515 tons in 1896. There is a coasting trade of about 
20,000 tons clearances annually. The area of the prin- 
cipal islands is as follows : — St Mary’s, 1613 acres ; Tresco,. 
917 acres; St Martin’s, 650 acres; St Agnes, 444 acres;, 
and Bryher, about 350 acres. The population of the whole 
islands (area, 3980 acres) was in 1881, 2320; in 1891,, 
1911; in 1901, 1974. The population of St Mary’a 
Island was in 1891, 1201 ; in 1901, 1275. Hugh 
Town, the capital of the islands, is on St Mary’s. Its- 
pier was extended in 1889 at a cost of J&4000, and 
new public buildings were erected in the same year. In 
1882 a new church to St Nicholas was erected on Tresco. 

SclOy the classical Chios, an island on tlio west coast 
of Asia Minor, forming, with tho islands of Ipsara, Nicaria, 
Leros, Calymnos, and Cos, a sanjak of the ArchipolagOi 
vilayet. In 1881 Scio was visited by a very severe earth- 
quake. Over 5600 persons lost thoir lives, the villages in 
the Kampos were destroyed, tho monastery built by Con- 
stantine Monomachus was overthrown, and more than half 
the villages were seriously damaged. Tho island has now 
recovered its prosperity- A harbour has boon made at. 
Castro, and steam flour-mills, foundries, and tanneries, 
have been established. Eich antimony and calamine 
mines are worked by a French undertaking, and good 
marble is quarried by an Italian company. In 1899 the- 
exports — gum mastic, fruit, and leather — amounted to- 
J£247,400, and the imports to J£265,000. The population 
of the island is 64,000 (Moslem 1000, Greeks 62,750,, 
Jews 250), and of the town 16,000. 

Scotland* — ^Tho population at the census of 1891 
was 4,025,647 (1,942,717 males and 2,082,930 females),, 
and at the census of 1901, 4,472,000 (2,173,151 >opu/a. 
males and 2,298,849 females). The net increase non, vitar 
between 1881 and 1891 was 290,074 (143,242 andsooM 
males and 146,832 females), or at a rate of 7‘8 
per cent., and between 1891 and 1901, 446,353, or at the 
rate of 11 *09 per cent. Tho areas (old and amended) and 
populations of the counties are given under the several 
headings which deal with them : — 


Table I . — Shovovrig Ghrowpvn^ of TopiUation in 1871, 1881, and 1891. 



Total Population. 

Increase or Decroaae. 

Foroonto^te to Total Population. 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1871 to 1881. 

1S81 to 1801. 

187L 

1881. 

1891. 

Towns 

Villages 

Bnraf districts . 

1,951,704 

386,993 

1,021,321 

2,306,852 

44,7,884 

980,887 

2,631,298 

465,886 

928,513 

Actual 
+ 355,148 
+ 60,891 
-40,484 

Per centw 
+ 18-20 
+ 15-73 
-3-96 

Actual. 

+ 324,446 
+17,962 
-62,824 

I'woent. 

+ 14-06 
+4-01 
-6-88 

58-09 

11-52 

30*39 

61-76 

11-99 

26-26 

66-37 > 

11-67 

23-06 

Scotland . 

3,360,018 

8,735,678 

4,025,647 

+ 376,665 

+11-18 

+290,074 

+7*77 



1000 


1 The incomplete returns rihow that in 1901 the town population woe 76 per cent, oit the whole. 


















statistics] 

Calculated according to the corrected area of 1891, the 
population of 1881 gave about 121 persons to the square 

Table II. — Shov}i%g Population of Chief Towns, 

1881, 1891, and 1901. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Glasgow . 

551,415 

565,839 (of enlarged 
area, 658, 198) 

780,423 

Edinburgh 

226,357 

261,225 (of enlarged 
area) 

316,479 

Dundee 

140,239 

153,330 

160,871 

Aberdeen . 

105,189 

121,623 

143,722 

Paisley 

55,638 

66,425 

79,355 

Leith 

59,485 

67,700 

76,667 

Govan . ‘ 

50,492 

63,625 

76,361 

Greenock . 

66,704 

63,423 

67,646 

Partick 

27,410 

36,538 

64,274 

Coatbridge 

24,812 

30,034 

36,981 

Kilmarnock 

23,901 

28,447 

34,161 

Perth 

28,980 

29,899 

32,872 

Hamilton . 

18,617 

24,859 

32,775 

Motherwell 

12,904 

18,736 

30,423 
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mile, instead of 125, as stated in the 9th edition of this 
work. In 1891 the density worked out at 131 persons to 
the square mile, and in 1901 at 149. Dumbarton, with 
2 5 ‘44, showed the largest rise between 1881 and 1891, 
owing to the development of its shipbuilding, engineering, 
and dyeing industries ] Linlithgow, with 24*4, the largest 
between 1891 and 1901. Decreasing counties were purely 
agricultural in character ; but Selkirk, owing to contraction 
of the woollen industry, showed the greatest loss — 15*8. 
Table II. shows the population of the principal towns in 
Scotland in 1881, 1891, and 1901. 

Of the four large towns, Aberdeen, with 22*9 per cent-, increased 
most rapidly between 1891 and 1901 ; Dundee, with 4*5 per cent., 
most slowly. The iron town of Motherwell, with 62*5, shows the 
most phenomenal growth. Table III. shows the increase of popula- 
tion that should have taken place between 1871 and 1881 and 
between 1881 and 1891, compared with the actual increase, the 
grouping being into towns of over 25,000, towns with less than 
25,000 and more than 10,000, towns between 10,000 and 2000, and 
rural districts. Comparison with Table IV. will show to what an 
esctent the actual increase in large towns was due to immigration 
of Irish and English, in addition to immigration from Scottish 
rural districts : — 


SQOTLAND 


Table III . — Shofmng Increase or Decrease of PopulaAion in 1871, 1881, cund 1891. 


Groups. 

Population according 
to Grouping in 1871. 

Population according 
to Grouping in 1881. 

Births. 

Deaths. 






1881. 

1881. 

1891. 

1871-80. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1881-90. 

Actual. 

Excess of 
Births 
over 
Deaths. 

Actual. 

Excess of 
Births 
over 
Deaths. 

Principal towns . 
Largetiowns 

Sm^l towns 

Rural districts . 

1,103,940 

327,734 

696,958 

1,141,386 

1,411,630 

388,707 

790,790 

1,144,444 

1,400,200 

404,302 

784,664 

1,137,357 

1,600,810 

407,642 

840,330 

1,127,366 

420,079 

160,096 

203,220 

301,367 

296,285 

94,408 

171,485 

203,200 

617,464 

140,367 

266,277 

321,832 

330,010 

83,966 

140,843 

179,763 

4-217,696 

4-61,063 

4-93,833 

4-3,058 

4-133,304 

4-56,697 

4-121,786 

4-158,167 

4-181,050 

4-03,670 

4-65,685 

-10,231 

4-187,444 

4-62,401 

-1-116,434 

4-142,069 

3,360,018 

3,736,673 

3,736,673 

4,025,647 

1,234,351 

765,408 

1,261,930 

743,682 

4-376,666 

4-408,883 


4-608,848 


The novel facts to bo noted in connexion with the distribution 
of the population in 1891 are The xiir&l popxilation, having pre- 
viously all but ceased to rise, had actually begun to fall. The 
actual increase and the excess of births over deaths almost balanced 
one another in the largo towns. In the principal towms the tide 
of immigration would seem to have turned by 1891, the actual 
increase of the population being 6394 less than the natural 
increase; whereas In 1881, owing to immigration, the aotiuil 
increase over 1871 was 84,202 more than the natural iiicroaHc. 
Table IV. shows the nationalitios of the people of Scotland in 
1881 and 1891, with the nationalities in burghs with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 and upwards ; — 


Table IV. — lllvMraiin>g nationalities in 1881 and 1801* 



Scotland, 1881. 

Scotland, 1801. 

Burghs, 1801. 

Nationalities. 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Number. 

centage 

Number. 

oentago 

Number. 

contoge 



of Pop. 


of Pop. 


of 

Scots 

3,397,769 

90*96 

3,698,700 

91*63 

1,770,028 

88-70 

Irish 

218,746 

6*86 

184,807 

4*84 

135,826 

6*81 

English . 
British 

90,017 

2-41 

108,736 

2-70 

67.949 

3-40 

Colonials 
British b. 

12,874 

0*34 

18,607 

0*39 

8,671 

0-44 

abroad or 
at sea . 

7,024 

0‘19 

8,051 

0*20 

5,028 

0*25 

Eoreignors 
Welsh . 

6,399 

0-17 

8,530 

2,309 

0*21 

6,078 

0-30 

1,806 

0-06 

0*06 

1,362 

0*07 

Channel 




Islanders 

049 

0'02 

927 

0-02 

6G7 

^0-03 


3,735,673 

100 

4,025,647 

100 

1,995,511 

100 


In contradistinction to that of 1881, tho census of 1891 showixl 
both an actual and a pr^rtional decrease of non-natives in tho 
population of Scotland. There were 387,814 in 1881 end, 336,047 
m 1891, the proportions to population being 9*043 and 8*370 
respectively, the decline of Irish immigration being the cause of 
the fidling off. Non-natives, however, continued to increa<»Q 
between 1881 and 1891, the percentage of inoreaso being 1*584. 


The niunber of persons of Scottish birth in England in 1891 was 
282,271 and in Ireland 27,323— total 309,594. On the other 
hand, the natives of these two countries in Scotland in 1891 
numbered together 303,543. Table V. shows how the population 
was affected hy emigration and immigration in four decades : — 


Table V. — Illustrating Emigration and Immigratiorh. 



1801-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-1901. 

Excess of births over 
deaths 

Actual incroaso 

414,694 

297,886 

468,363 

376,566 

608,348 

290,074 

498,135 

446,310 

Balance .... 

117,209 

92,808 

218,274 

51,8-25 


Tho male population in 1891 was 1,942,717, an increase over 
1881 of 7*9 per cent, the female population 2,082,930, an increase 
of 7*7 per cent. In 1901 tho males numbered 2,173,161 and the 
females 2,298,849, showing increases of 11*8 and 10*4 per cent, 
respectively. The proportion of 105*8 females to 100 males was 
the lowest ratio experienced since 1801. The highest was 118*5 
in 1811, and since then tho doolino lias been almost regular from 
census to census. In Scotland tho ratio in 1891 was greater than 
in England, where it was 106*8 to 100 ; or in Ireland, where it 
was 102-8 to 100. The percentage of illcgitimato births, after 
falling ahnoat continuously during the century, rose from 7*04 in 
1871-80 to 8*16 in 1881-90, but fell again to 7*11 in 1891-1900, 
6*73 in the large towns, 7*88 in tho small town districts, 10-33 
in the mainland rural, and 6*02 in the insular-rural districts. 
Wigtown and Ross and Cromarty exhibited tho two extremes, the 
former— a lowland rural distnot— having an illegitimacy per- 
centage of 16*61, and the former— a highland rural district- 
having only 4-92 per cent Table VI. shows tho percentages to 
population of births, deaths, and marriages registered in the four 
decades specified : — 


Table VI . — Showing Birth, Death, ound Ma/rHage B&iio. 



1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-01. 

1891-1901. 

Birth-rato 

Death-rato 

Marriago-rato . . i 

8-48 

2-19 

O-09 

■fl 

Hi 

3*22 

1*91 

0*66 

3-01 

1-84 

0*70 
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The marriage-rate in decade 1881—91 was higher than that for 
Scotland in six counties — Forfar, Renfrew, Ayr, Lanark, Linlith- 
gow, and Edinburgh — and below in all the others. Renfrew had 
the highest rate — 73 T1 per ten thousand — and Sutherland the 
lowest — 31 '91. Five counties had a higher death-rate than Scot- 
land — Forfar, Edinburgh, Bute, Renfrew, Lanark ; of the others, 
which were below the mean, Peebles was lowest with 14 ‘028. ^ The 
mortality rate at ages under five years to the jiopulation alive at 
the same age varies from 1*7 in Orkney to 6*8 in Lanark. Table 
yn. gives the percentage of single, married, and widowed to the 
total of each sex in Scotland, England and Wales, and Ireland 
respectively in 1891 : — 


Table VII . — Showmg Perce'iitage of Single^ Ma/rried, and 
Widowed in the United Kvngdo'm {1891)* 


Sexes. 

Scotland. 

England and Wales. 

Ireland. 

Sing. 

Mar. 

Wid. 

Sing. 

Mar. 

Wid. 

Sing. 


Wid. 

Kales. 

Females 



3*2 

7*8 


34-6 

32-9 

3*5 

7*5 

69*5 

64*0 

24-4 

26-2 

3*9 

9*7 


Blind, <fcc. — The number of blind persons in Scotland in 1891 
was 2797 (1417 males and 1380 females), the proportion to the total 
population being 1 to 1439, as against 1 to 1182 in 1881. The 
deaf and dumb numbered 2125 (1195 males and 930 females), the 
proportion to the population being 1 to 1894, compared ivith 1 to 
1744 in 1881. The number of lunatics was 10,465 (4918 males 
and 5527 females), equal to 1 to 385 of the population ; in 1881 
the number was 8406, or 1 in 444. In addition, there were 5017 
imbeciles (2506 males and 2511 females), being 1 to 802 of the 
population, compared with 5991, or 1 in 623, in 1881, 

Ocewpabions . — Table VIII. exhibits the classification of the people 
in 1881 and 1891. The proportions of the professional, commercial, 
and industrial classes maintained the increase which they had 
shown in the preceding decade ,* and while the agi'icultural class 
continued to diminish, there was no cessation of the diminution of 
the unproductive class, whose falling away in 1881 was put down 
to a change in classification since the previous census : — 


Table VIII . — Classifying Population m Professions 
and Trades* 


Olasaes of Occupation. 

1881. 

1891. 

Per cent of Total 
Population. 



1881. 

1891. 

Professional . 

Domestic 

Commercial . 
Agricultural and fishing 
Industrial 

Unproductive 

96,103 

176,566 

132,126 

269,687 

932,653 

2,128,589 

111,319 

203,153 

180,952 

249,124 

1,032,404 

2,248,695 

2*57 

4*73 

3*54 

7*21 

24*97 

56*98 

2*76 

6-06 

4*49 

6*19 

26*65 

65*86 


^ Pceuperism . — In Scotland pauperism showed an almost con- 
tinuous decline from 1868 to 1891, the ratio of ordinary poor per 
thousand of estimated population being 40 in the former year and 
20 in the latter. The average in the decade 1881-90 was 22 ‘5 ; it 
fell from 21 in 1890 to 20 in 1891, and stood at that figure till 
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the end of the ensuing decade, except in 1897 and 1898, wdien it 
was 21. On the other hand, the ratio of lunatic poor per thousand 
of estimated population has risen from 1*8 in 1868 to 3*1 in 1900, 
the increase being undoubtedly due, in part at least, to the fact 
that greater care has been taken to se^egate this class of the popu- 
lation, coupled with a growing disinclination of the ^working classes 
to be burdened with the mentally weak in the home. 

Crime * — ^Although the prison accommodation in the large centres 
of population is more and more taxed every year, crime continues 
to decline steadily, as is shown by Table IX., albeit the figures for 
1898 indicate a set back from 1897 : — 


Table IX . — Classifying Crimes* 




Average. 



1000. 


Offencea 

1 

188S-92. 

1893-97. 

1891-95. 

i 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Against person . 

789 

685 

C5G 

063 

643 

5G5 

66 

631 

Against property, with 
violence .... 

665 

547 

601 

581 

504 

610 

33 

643 

Against property, without 
violence .... 

895 

906 

831 

862 

840 

627 

170 

797 

Against property, mali- 
cious .... 

82 

42 

31 

30 

24 

14 

2 

10 

Forgery, &c. . . . 

42 

Sii 

23 

31 

24 

18 

4 

22 

Other offences . 

104 

123 

82 

107 

01 

52 

6 

58 

Total .... 

2477 

2336 

2224 

2283 

2186 

1880 

281 

2167 


Communications . — By the Local Govornmoiit Act of 1889 the 
oversight of the roads in Scotland was transferred from the 
Road Trustees to county councils, and the management is in 
practice in the hands of district committees, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the county council and the parish councils of 
the district. Table X. show's the dovcloi)mont of railway com- 
munication in Scotland. The total capital of all the railway 
companies in 1888 was £114,120,119 ; in 1898 it had been I'aised 
to £158,982,782 — ^paid up and raised by loans and debenture 
stock. 


Table X, — IHustraiting Growth of BaiUmy CommwndcoiioM* 


1 

1 

PasBongera. 


EtN'idpts. 


1 

First 

Class. 

ClauH. 

Tlilrd 

ClOBH. 

TotfU. 

ger. 

GooiIm, 

Total. 

1 

200U 

30{>7 

3470 

3486 

4JU,600 

4,020,971 

4,718,024 

6,876,084 


46,877,042 

02,M‘.!.3SI{ 

KMI.OKil.-l'J! 

110,026,118 

64,305,074 

iii.iuT.'Wri 

122,201,102 

£2,031,737 

3,1113,105 

4.350,1H2 

4,716,602 

£4,426,023 

4,504,027 

0,105,581 

0,431,693 



The total disappearance of the second-class i)assonger from Scot- 
land during the decade ended in 1898 wdll be noted, together with 
the almost constant nuiubor and real decrease of the first-class 
passengers. From the passing of the Lijght Ikilways Act of 1896 
down to the end of 1898, tlio Board of Trade had sanctioned the 
construction of nine light railways in Scotland, with a total mile- 
age of 66{. 

Agricndtmre.’~^}xo distribution of land in respect of ownorahip 
has not sufibred an approciablo change since 1875. Table XI. is a 
comparative statement of the number and acreage of holdings in 
each class above five acres in the years 1885 and 1895 ; — 


Table XI. — Illustraimg Distribution of Holdings above Five Acres* 


Years. 

5to2C 

Acres. 

20 to 50 Acres. 

50 to 100 Acres. 

100 to SOO Acres. 

$00 to 500 Acres. 

500 to 1000 Acres* 

Above lOOOAcros. 

Total. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 

768,823 

782,869 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

1885 

1895 

22,132 

23,104 

236,995 

245,664 

10,677 

10,817 

361,676 

368,266 

9778 

9834 

726,499 

781,977 

12,549 

12,968 

2,139,138 

2,203,207 

2034 

2070 

632 

620 

409,641 

397,682 

90 

76 


67,892 

50,489 



The table contains striking evidence of the reversal of the tend- 
ency, long prevalent, to abolish the lowland- crofting class, and of 
the natural reversion to the division of land into farms of manage- 
able size. There were altogether 54, oh holdings in 1895 under 
50 acres (including 20,160 under 5 acres), or 67*89 of all the hold- 
ings in Scotland. 

Since the passing of the Crofters Act of 1885, and the amending 
statutes of succeeding years, which added to the Commissioners’ 
powers of fixing fair rents and cancelling arrears, the power of en- 
larging crofts and common grazings, political agitation among the 


Highland crofters has praotioally died out. The material condition 
of the class has not very markedly improved, except whore, by 
Government assistance, crofter fiahermon have been enabled to buy 
better boats ; but in some districts, even in the Lewis, superior 
houses have been built. The Orofters’ (^onimisHion has boou con- 
tinuously at work since 1886* and had ui) to the* end of 1898 dealt 
with 19,862 api>lications to fix fair rents, covering 192,283 acres 
held in individual occupancy, and 1,243,328, atTcs of grazings or 
common hill posture. The total amount of the fair routs fixed was 
£59,420, and the total amount of reduction on the old routs £21, 448. 
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Of £183,930 of arrears of rent, £123,651 was cancelled; and 
41 462 acres was assigned in enlargement of existing holdings. 
Under a Congested Districts (Scotland) Act of 1897, a Board ex- 
pends £35,000 a year of public moneys, within certain districts 
of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, 
Orkney and Shetland, in assisting migration, improving the 
breeds of live stock, building piers and boatslips, making roads 
and bridges, developing home industries, &c. Deer forests in 1899 
■covered 2,287,297 acres — an increase of 575,405 acres since 1883. 

The epoch of agricultural depression which set in prior to 1885 
was surmounted in Scotland with comparatively little trouble. A 
large amount of capital was lost by tenants, and a few farms were 
thrown here and there upon the landlords’ hands, but in no district 
was rent extinguished or were holdings abandoned. The sub-com- 
missioners who reported to the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
1895, found nearly everywhere a demand, sometimes competition, 
for farms, persisting throughout the crisis. In Banff, Nairn, Elgin, 
and the seven counties south of the Firth of Forth rent reductions 
varied from 25 to 30 per cent. In Perth, Fife, Forfar, and Aberdeen 
the average was 30 per cent. ; but in all the counties of both groups, 
towards the end at least of the period of depression, the coexistent 
demand and competition for farms were observable. In some dis- 
tricts of the western division of the country rents fell very little ; 
in others, especially sheep-farming districts, the fall was very 
severe. In Ayrshire the figure varied from 5 to 20 per cent. ; for 
Dumfriesshire 16 per cent, was given as a fair average, but here 
too the distressed farmer was compelled to admit that if he gave 
up his holding there were others ready to take it. Now, owing to 
the increased attention given to stock-fattening, dairying, &c., and 
to a rise in prices all round, farniiug has reached a condition of 
equilibrium, and the most noticeable residuum of the period of 
depression is the large intrusion of the butcher and grazier class 
into the farmer class proper. Caithness-shiro was declared to be 
the greatest sufferer by the period of depression ; rents fell in that 
county by 30 to 50 per cent, on large farms, 20 to 30 per cent, on 
medium, and 10 to 60 per cent, on small farms. Table XII. shows 
the total area, the cultivated area, and the area under each kind of 
crops in 1888 and 1901: — 


Tablk Acrmge under CuUination, 


Total Area (Foreshore excluded), 10,455,788 Acres. 


1888. 

mgm 

Cultivated acreage .... 

4,878,51-1 

4,900,131 

Permanent pasture .... 

1,191,648 

1,428,224 

Arable land 

3,686,866 

3,471,907 

Com crops : 



Wheat 

68,736 

36,226 

Barley or hero 

223,468 

236,116 

Oats 

1,016,396 

966,389 

Rye 

9,690 

6,641 

Beaus 

16 738 

13,037 

Peas 

1,423 

1,849 

Total corn crops 

1,336,338 

1,247,666 

Green crops : 



Potatoes 

167,606 

130,176 

Turnips 

480,626 


Mangolds 

1,346 

2,960 

Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape . 

6,884 

14,404 

Vetches or tares .... 

13,861 

9,016 

Other green crops .... 

2,848 

2,384 

Total green crops 

663,169 

617,486 

Grasses under rotation 

1,668,463 

1,693,461 

Flax 

327 

4 

Small fruit 

3,416 

6,070 

Bare fallow 

16,083 

7,221 


The most notable movement in corn c.rops, if we except the 
revival in a limited area of wlxoat-growing, ha.s been in barley, 
the acreage of which responded to the rapid development of 
distilling in Scotland up to 1899. In regard to green crops, 
the figures relating to oabbagO) &o., and to small fruit reflect 
the development of market-gardening in the neighbourhood of 
the large towns. The area under orcliords rose from 1563 in 
1880 to 2149 in 1898. Woods and plantations covered 811,708 ao 3 *os 
in 1880 and 878,765 acres in 1895, of which 54,956 acres had been 
planted between 1881 and 1895. 

Table XIII. shows the yield of the principal crops per acre in 
1888 and 1899, with the average yield i>er acre in 1899 : — 
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Table XIII . — Showing Yield of Chief Qroj^s^per Acre, 



1888. 

1899. 

Average per Acre. 

1899. 

Wheat 

. Bushels 

2,139,282 

1,768,320 

37 '42 

Barley 

• » > 

7.630,661 

8,222,891 

34T9 

Oats . 


34,986,742 

33,313,304 

34*78 

Beans . 


409,535 

439,613 

33*66 

Peas . 


26,740 

26,515 

24*04 

Potatoes 

. Tons 

767,271 

649,428 I 

5*11 

Turnips 

* 3 3 

6,218,906 

5,751,738 

12*23 


Table XIV. shows the number of live stock in 1888 and 1901 : — 


Table XIV . — Illustrating Increase of Live Stock, 



1888. 

1901. 

Horses used for agriculture 

Unbroken horses and breeding mares . 

146,913 

42,874 

153,918 

40,975 

Total .... 

Cattle : 

Cows or heifers in milk or calf 

Other cattle, 2 years and above 
Under 2 years .... 

189,787 

410,256 

249,150 

460,878 

194,893 

433,981 

274,016 

521,284 

Total cattle 

Sheep : 

One year and above 

Under one 

1,110,290 

4,431,535 

2,299,032 

1,229,281 

4,627,066 

2,774,343 

Total .... 

6,730,567 

7,401,409 

Pigs 

154,599 

124,821 


The table shows, when collated with Table XIII., the extent to 
which Scottish farmers have turned their attention to stock-raising 
in profoi'onoe to crop-raising. The cow stock of the country has 
risen steadily, and the regular increase of the number of cattle 
under one year points to the breeding industry being in a healthy 
state. Horso-breoding, as indicated by the numbers of unbroken 
horses and breeding mares, is a doolining industry ; it reached its 
maximum of i)rospority in 1894, when the number of horses in the 
class named w^as 51,740. 

Mshcrios , — The development of the Scottish fisheries during the 
post decade is exhibited in Table XV. : — 


Table XV . — Showing Growth of Fisheries, 



TutoJ taknn lay Ket 
and Uxiu. 

Total takrai by 
Trawl. 

Total Qiiaixtltyand Value 
orriHhlaiidoU. 


Cwt. 

£ 

Prlrc 

iicr 

Owt. 

Cwt 

£ 


Cwt. 

£ 

I'rice 

18U0 . 

IKOK . . 

XIKH) . . 

5,774,331 

1,205,309 

1.42U.089 

1.022,597 

4/10 

4/11 

7/7 

291,R12 

7K:t,'i::(i 

l.«)77,0«2 

203,520 

703.127 

13/ n 
11/7 
13/1 

5,R04,4RH 

0.(Mi7,7<tH 

5,3UU,2I}5 

1,023,,‘Mll 

l,97i).HU0 

2,325.994 

5/C 

5/8 

8/8 


While nct-fishing has not been at a standstill, the great progress 
of the fisheries has boon due to the multiplication of boam-trawling 
vessels, in which a large amount of capital has been invested, and 
whose operations have scarcely been checked by the closing of the 
Moray Firih and other inshore w aters to all but lino boats. Line- 
fishing has suffered a decided set-hack. For instance, while 
1,420,789 owt. of round fish were caught by line in 1890, only 
650, OpO cwt. were caught by line in 1900 ; trawlers lauded 171,593 
owt. in 1890, and 892,000 owt. in 1900. Trawlers have to go farther 
and farther afield for their fishing-grounds, and the line fishermen 
on the east coast are to some extent adapting themselves to chauj^d 
conditi03:iB by employing larger boats, and in some cases havii^ 
them propelled by steam ; on the west coast, on the other hand, 
the tendency is towards the employment of smaller boats. In 
1900, 82,809 persona were omidoyed xn connexion with the vaiious 
branches of the sea fisheries ; the fleet of fishing vessels num- 
bered 11,276, manned by 40,192 fishermen; and total value 
of the fish landed on Scottish coasts was £2,401,900 (as against 
£8,270,484 in 1899 and £1,967,000 in 1898), made up of : herring, 
£1,248,407 ; sprats, £1876 ; sparling, £1086 ; mackerel, £6025 ; 
ood, £206,994 ; ling, £61,210 ; tusk, £2295 ; saitho, £12,208 ; had- 
dooks, £612,660 ; whiting, £36,444 ; conger col, £7765 ; turbot, 
£18,325; halibut, £40,801; solo, £41,888; flounder, idaicc, and 
brill, £109,829; skate, £20,659: other white fish, £25,668; shell- 
fish, £76,906. 
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Mining Lidnstries. — Table XVI. exhibits the development of 
the mineral industry of Scotland since 1885 so far as statistics are 


available : — 

Table ^l.—lllustratmg Development of Mining Industry. 



aSS5. 

1895. 

1900. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Coal 

Fire clay 
Iron ore . 
Oil, shale 
Lead ore 
Granite . 
Limestone 
Slate 

21,288,586 

455,246 

1,835,159 

1,741,760 

4,316 

19,288 

2,832,598 

4,746,423 

63,112 

776,160 

437,339 

38,774 

27;814 

Impo^i 

1,967,199 

28,792,693 

687,058 

824,673 

2,236,224 

4,111 

351,268 

493,347 

44,285 

"ts of Iron 
1 4,450,311 

7,672,747 

101,603 

311,303 

559,056 

30,832 

190,506 

120,411 

76,742 

Ore. 

1 2,977,952 

33,112,204 

1,061,830 

849,031 

2,279,879 

1,839 

1,182,067 

604,730 

36,277 

1 1,371,684 

18,055,968 

160,220 

408,713 

626,966 

24,067 

381,244 

90,547 

72,513 

1,171,026 

Pig-Iron Produdion, 


1885. 

1895. 

1900. 

Furnaces in blast 

Output in tons 

92 

1,003,562 

76 

1,048,774 

85 

1,156,885 


Coal is found in 15 Scottish counties- Of the total output 
since 1876, Lanark contributed 55 ‘90, Ayr 14*35, Fife and 
Kinross 11*95, Stirling 6*05, Edinburgh 3*75, Linlithgow 2*80, 
Dumbarton and Clackmannan each 1 *40, Haddington 1*20, Renfrew 
0*35, and Argyll, Dumfries, Perth, and Sutherland together 0*85. 
The total quantity worked up to the end of 1898 was 1,514,062,000 
tons, and the quantity then remaining to work was estimated 
at 4,634,785,000 tons. The export of coal from the principal 
Scottish ports rose from 5,800,000 tons in 1889 to 9,000,000 
tons in 1899. Lanark produces about 46 per cent, of the fire- 
clay production, and Ayr comes next with about 16 per cent.; 
Edinburgh, Renfrew, and Stirling are the other counties in which 
the mineral is found in quantity. Ayrshire, with an output of 
36 per cent, of the whole, is the principal iron-mining county ; 
Renfrew follows with 20 per cent., and Lanark with 18 per cent, j 
iron ore is worked also in Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and Dumbarton 
on a considerable scale. Oil shale is found in Linlithgow, Ayr, 
Lanark, Stirling, and Renfrew; but more than half the total 
output is credited to Linlithgow, where the principal refining 
works are situated. Argyllsh&e furnishes the Dulk of the slate 
production. limestone is found mainly in Lanark, Renfrew, 
Banff, Ayr, Stirling, and Haddington, in the order stated. Granite 
occurs in Aberdeen, Kirkcudbright, Argyll, Kincpdine, the Aber- 
deen production being 69 per cent., of Kirkcudbright 15 per cent., 
and 01 Argyll 10 per cent., of the whole. 

There are 26 iron-works in Scotland, and all were in active 
operation in 1900. They are owned by 22 firms and employ about 
7000 operatives. The product consists of all classes of malleable 
iron — bars, angles, tees, hoops, strips, sheets, and plates, and 
amounts to some 350,000 tons per annum. There were working in 
the "West of Scotland in 1900 about 116 open-hearth Siemens-Martin 
steel furnaces, ranging in capacity from 60 down to 20 tons per 
furnace. The average output per furnace is 210 tons a week — 
total, 24,150 tons; and the total produce of the year of 48 working 
weeks, 1,149,200 tons of ingot steel. There are also 2 Bessemer 
converters, which produce about 1000 tons weekly, so that the 
output of ingot steel in West Scotland is nearly 1} million tons. 

Mam^actures. — The detailed statistics for 1890 about the 
manufactures exhibit the following facts :--Tho woollen in- 
dustry has the widest spread of all the textiles. There were 
in that year 2 wool-spinning factories in the northern district, 
2 in the north-western, 8 in the north-eastern, 23 in the east 
midland, 8 in the west midland, 14 in the south-western, 14 in 
the south-eastern, and 14 in the southern. In 1900 thoro were 266 
worsted and woollen factories, and 91 hosiers’ and wool workshops. 
Weaving has its principal seats in Hawick, Galashiels, Dumfries, 
Elgin, Aberdeen, Inverness. Table XVII, shows the progress made 
in the previous decade : — 


Table XVII . — Growth of Woollen Industry. 


■ 

Factories. 

Spindles. 

Power 

Looms. 

Persons employed. 

Spinning. 

Doubling. 

Kale. 

Female. 

ToteL 

1878 

1800 

246 

282 

559,021 

565,146 

62,013 

78,978 

6284 

9836 

|ggy 

12,584 

18,162 

22,667 

81,077 


The employes in this industry numbered 29,218 in 1897. 
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The linen industry is confined mainly to the counties of Forfar, 
Fife, Aberdeen, Perth, and the speciality of thread-spinning to- 
Paisley. Table XVIII. offers a comparison between its condition 
in 1878 and 1890, and it may be said generally that the persistence 
of hostile tariff legislation in the United States has prevented a. 
recurrence of its former activity : — 


Table XVIII. — Illustrating Growth of Linen Industry, 



Factories. 

Spindles. 

Power 

Looms. 

Persons 

employed. 



Spinning. 

Doubling. 

1878 

1890 

155 

136 

265,263 

187,766 

18,495 

20,599 

16,756 

18,687 

36,476 

34,222 


There were in 1890, 27 hemp factories, with 14,450 spinning 
and 1736 doubling spindles and 3216 employes ; and 103 jute 
factories, with 242,205 spinning and 10,868 doubling spindles, 
12,897 power looms, and 13,007 male and 26,878 female employes. 
In 1900 factories engaged in flax, jute, hemp, and tow numbered 243. 

Cotton manufacture has stagnated in Scotland as compared with 
England, and it is certain that there has been no development of 
the industry since the publication of the last official statistics.. 
Table XIX. gives particulars for 1875, 1886, and 1890. The 
most important factories are still confined to Glasgow and 
neighbourhood : — • ’ 


Table XIX. — IlhLstrating Growth of Cottmi Industry, 



Factories. 

Spindles. 

Power Looms. 

Persons employed. 

1875 . 

96 

1,711,214 

29,171 

35,652 

1885 . 

147 

1,149,514 

19,684 

37,167 

1890 . 

124 

1,204,113 

28,093 

34,878 


The employes numbered 29,640 in 1897. In 1900 there were 92 
cotton factories and 18 textile workshops engaged in cotton. 

The textile industry; that lias made most marked progress in 
Scotland is the weaving of lace curtains, which is carried on 
chiefly in a number of A^shire towns and in Glasgow. In 1878 
there was onl^r one lace factory, employing 46 hands ; in 1890 there 
were 19 factories, with 2087 hands ; and tho number has increased 
since. There were 11 silk factories in tho south-western district 
in 1890, with 7917 spindles and 734 power looms, employing 1334 
hands (2244 in 1897), Table XX. shows particulars of all textile 
factories in Scotland subject to the Factories and Workshops Acta 
for a series of years : — 


Table XX. — lUxfiStrating Position of all Textile Factories, 



Factories. 

Number of Spindles. 


Years. 

Spinning. 

1 

1 

If 

1 

o 

1 

Spinning. 

Doubling. 

Number 
of Power 
Looma 

1875 

1885 

1890 

1900 

229 

251 

220 

195 

221 

227 

211 

190 

184 

... 

45 

114 

116 

680 

776 

747 

726 

2,436,947 

1,726,178 

1,718,899 

446,429 

648,981 

699,886 

74,196 

72,279 

71,471 


Tho Scottish industries that have made decided progress are 
the manufacture of iron and steel, of which statistics are given 
above, and distilling and brewing. In the year 1900, out of 
a total of 199 distmerios at -vrork in the United Kingdom, 159 
were situated in Scotland. Table XXL gives an indioarion of the 
progress of distilling and brewing actually and relatively to the 
United Kingdom 


Table XXI .— Growth of JDistillino emd Srewing> 



Scotland. 

United Xingdom. 

1890. 

1900. 

1880. 

1900. 

Spirit duty . ' 
Beer dufy . 
Total excise 
net receipt . 


£ 

7,660,676 

746,894 

8,397,669 

£ 

13,860,002 

9,410,426 

27,127,651 

£ 

20,124,008 

18,940,686 

84,064,689 
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The number of gallons of whisky distilled in Scotland in-lQOO 
was 31 798,465 (United Kingdom 59,246,277), compared with 
21 472,441 in 1894 and 20,164,962 in 1884. The number of 
'barrels^ ot beer brewed in Scotland (in Edinburgh, Leith, and Alloa 
chiefly) was 2,137,030 in 1900 (United Kingdom 36,394,565), 
compared with 1,744,512 in 1894. The number of barrels retained 
for home consumption in 1899 was 1,918,426, compared with 
1,425,769 in 1890. 

The cheapness of sugar, while it ruined the refining industry 
of Greenock, brought about an enormous development of the 
manufacture of confectionery and preserves in Scotland, and 
lielped, with the increase in the importation of flour, to develop 
the bakery trade. Preserve and confectionery making is, however, 
mainly confined to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Forfar. 
Printing continues to be one of the most important industries of 
Edinbu^h, linoleum and floor-cloth manufacture of Kirkcaldy, 
granite-polishing and comb-making of Aberdeen. The manufacture 
of chemicals has its principal seat in Glasgow and neighbourhood, 
the manufacture of explosives in Ayrshhe. German competition 
has almost killed the ^ass-bottle industry, and all the important 
potteries are concentrated in Glasgow, Edinburgh district, and Fife. 
The other widely spread industries of the cotmtry do not call for 
special notice. 

Commerce cmd In order of commercial importance the 

ports of Scotland now stand as follow : Glasgow, Leith, Dundee, 
Grangemouth, Greenock, Aberdeen, Kirkcaldy, Granton. Table 
XXII. shows the net tonnage registered at Scottish ports for 1889 
and 1900 

Table XUll^Shoioing Rcgialcred Tonnage in Port 
for 1889 and 1900. 



1880. 

1900. 1 

No. 

Tone. 

No. 

Tons. 

Sailing vessels . 

Steam vessels 

1644 

1667 

827,417 

1,041,174 

1104 

1980 

709,480 

1,528,032 


Table XXIII. shows the progi'osa of the foreign and colonial and 
coasting trade in the same years : — 

Table XXIII . — IllxistraUng Growth of Foreign and 
Colonial and Coasting Trade. 



Coasting. 

Colonial and Foreign. 

Total. 

Entered. 

Olearcd. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

1880 . 
1898 . 

1900 . 

7.188.70.3 

9.250.33.3 
7,313,674 

6,008,510 
«, 937, 481 
0,791,960 

3,931,010 

5,510,027 

6,057,200 

4,412,007 

6,290,556 

0,002,645 

11.119.773 
14,707,100 

12.870.774 

11,411,123 

16,234,030 

13,394,504 


Table XXIV. shows the development of the foreign and colonial 
trade : — 


National Wealth . — The total amount of property and profits, 
assessed to the income tax in Scotland was £61,125,422 in 1885 
and £75,833,242 in 1900, the total remaining almost a constant, 
tenth of the total for the United Kingdom. Real property under 
Schedule A increased in annual value from £19,790,187 in 1885 to- 
£22,949,891 in 1900, and the amount under Schedule D (profits, 
and trades) from £30,879,677 in 1886 to £45,390,788 in 1900. 
The amount which the Post Office and Trustees Savings Banks, 
owed depositors in Scotland increased by about 250 per cent, be- 
tween 1884 and 1900, the figure for the former year being 
£8,612,910 and for the latter £21,568,415 ; and while the Scottish 
total was little more than an eleventh of the total for the United 
Kingdom in 1894, it was between an eighth and a ninth in 1898. 
Joint-stock companies registered in Edinburgh averaged 268 yearljr 
in 1891-1900, with an average total capital of £12,330,313. The. 
total paid-up capital of the Scottish banks, 10 in number, at 
date of balance in 1901 was £9,302,000, and tlieir total assets,, 
£138,317,871. 

XlnineraitieB and Schools . — ^The four Scottish universities — St 
Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh — ^had in 1899, 128 
professors in all and 97 lecturers. Radical changes were made in 
their constitution by an Act of 1889 and a Royal Commission 
which carried out its provisions. The University Court of each was 
made supreme authority in regard to finance, discipline, and the 
regulation of the duties of professors and lecturers ; the universities 
were empowered to atiiliate other academical institutions ; an en- 
trance examination was instituted ; and large options were intro- 
duced into the course of study and the subjects of examination for 
old and new degrees ; and women students were admitted on an 
equal footing with men. Under the Act the University College of 
Dundee was incorporated with the University of St Andrews,^ 
and Queen Margaret College became a part of the University of 
Glasgow, the buildings and endowments, which are used for 
women students exclusively, being handed over to the University 
Court. St Mungo’s College, Glasgow, incorporated in 1889 under 
a Board of Trade licence, has medical and law faculties, and Ander- 
son’s College Medicid School, Glasgow, was instituted in 1887. 
These are on the same footing as the extra-mural Edinburgh 
medical schools, their medical curricula qualifying for licence only, 
and not for Scottish university degrees. The Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, instituted in 1886 by the union 
of the non -medical part of the Andersonian University and 
other institutions in Glasgow, and the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, incorporated under the Educational Endomnents. 
Act of 1882, are the leading technical schools of Scotland, _ and 
there are schools of almost equal rank at Aberdeen, Paisley, 
Coatbridge, and elsewhere. By the erection of chairs and 
lectureships in education, and otherwise, the training of teachers, 
has been brought into closer touch with the universities, but- 
the separate normal schools managed by the Churches are still 
oarrierf on — the Established and Free Churches having each 
schools for both men and women in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, the Episcopal Church a training school for wonieni 
in Edinburgh, and the Roman Catholic Church one for women 
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Table 'SXIY. -^Showing Growth of Foreign and Colonial Trade, 



Imports. 

Exports of Products 
of united Kingdom. 

1889 . 

1898 . 

1900 . 

£ 

36,771,016 

36,224,082 

38,601,245 

£ 

22,310,006 

23,643,143 

82,166,661 


Foreign and colonial merchandise transhipped was valued at 


£989,289 in 1889 and £738,440 in 1900. The customs revenue 
rose from £1,966,080 in 1894 to £2,305,269 in 1900, 
Notwithstanding one or two sot-backs, shipbuilding made steady 
and satisfactory progress, chiefly on the Clyde. Table XXV. gives 
details of the Sootti^ output in each of the years from 1895, show- 
ing the decadence of .sailing shipbuilding, the progress made in 
steam shipbuilding, and the increase in the size of the steamers 
turned out: — 


Table XXV . — lllnslrating Position of Shipbuilding Trade 
since 189$, 



Sailing Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1895 

105 

40,726 

266 

346,556 

371 

386,982 

1896 

97 

46,814 

329 

392,110 

426 

438,924 

1897 . 

101 

42,137 

282 

329,608 

882 

371,746 

1898 . 

48 

8,946 

360 

506,252 

408 

615,197 

1899 

43 

16,498 

318 

521,099 

361 

536,507 

1900 . 

... 

t »S 

... 


406 

534,769 

1901 . 

... 


... 

... 

376 

664,406 


111 UrJLII.HgUW. 

The secondary education system of the countiy has been largely 
reformed. After the reorganization of the Scottish Education 
Department in 1885, when it was separated irom the English 
Department, it undertook the inspection of higher class schools ; 
two years later it instituted a leaving certificate, which has, 
in conjunction with inspection, improved the efficiency of these 
schools, and also of the secondary departments of elementary 
schools, to which it was applied in 1893 ; 86 higher class schoola 
(public, endowed, and voluntary) are under inspection, and pupila 
from 898 schools sat for the leaving certificate in 1898. In 1898 
the functions of the Science and Art Department, as far as Scot- 
land is concerned, were transferred to the Department, and 
arrangements are being made for spending part of the money avail- 
able in encouraging school boards to provide organized course of 
instruction for children who have passed the elementary stage of 
education. Parliament has since 1892 subsidized secondary educa- 
tion under an Education and Local Taxation Act of that year, 
some £50,000 being dispensed by burgh and county committees, 
specially elected, to the managers of public secondary schools and 
the liighoT departments of elementary schools, and a further sum 
was made available by a Local Taxation Account of 1898 for 
similar purposes. A Technical Schools Act was passed in 1887, 
and has oeen applied by a few local authorities ; but under an Act 
of 1890 burgh and county councils were empowered to expend a 
State subvention known as the “Residue” grant in supporting 
technical education, and about two-tbirds of a sum which averages 
neerly£60,000 is either spent by the councils directly in subsidizing 
technical, science, and art institutions and classes, or handed over 
to the county committees mentioned above for allocation. In 
1900 a Bill was introduced into Parliament which proposed to 
reconstitute the burgh and county committees, to give them com- 
plete control of the moneys mentioned above, and conaiderablc 
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powers of supervision and guidance in regard to secondary and 
technical education. 

Table XXVI. shows the progress that has been made in element- 
ary education since the passing of the Education Act in 1872 : — 


Table XXVI . — Illustratviig Educational Progress svnce J872. 



1S72. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Estimated population 

Number of schools inspected . 
Accommodation 

Average attendance : 

Day scholars .... 
Evening scholars . 

Number of teachers : 

Certificated .... 
Assistant .... 

Pupil 

3,395,808 

1,979 

281,688 

213,549 

3,653 

1 2,566 

3,642 

3,706,314 

3,064 

602,054 

404,618 

14,297 

5,330 

444 

4,582 

4,109,275 

3,076 

714,865 

512,690 

11,636 

7,745 

1,320 

3,883 

4,324,944 

3,135 

893,842 

626,089 

43,962 

10,845 

2,418 

3,926 


The percentage of average attendance to estimated population in- 
creased from 12'08 in 1884-85 to 14*48 in 1899-1900. For the pur- 
poses of education in Scotland there was raised by rates in 1898-99, 
£861,078, by an average rate of 9*25 pence compared with 9*23 
in the previous year ; by voluntary subscriptions, £28,883 ; in lieu 
of school fees there was granted to boards and managers, mostly 
out of a parliamentary vote, £367,618 j and the ordinary parlia- 
mentary vote for day schools under inspection amounted to 
£677,964— total, £1,935,643. Thus the cost of maintenance per 
child in average attendance was in public schools £2 13s. 7jd., 
in voluntary schools £2 6s. 9d. School fees were almost entirely 
abolished in 1889, and the loss is made up mainly by annu^ 
parliamentary grant and partly by a proportion, earmarked for 
the purpose, of the proceeds of imperial taxation diverted to local 
purposes under various Acts. Down to March of 1900, £7,684,577 
had been spent in Scotland since 1872 in building public schools. 
The most important change effected in the elementary education 
system was the abolition of individual inspection of the lower 
standards, which was brought about in 1886. This reform has 
since been extended to the whole of the standards, and inspectors 
now apply a collective test to the efficiency of a school. By the 
Code of 1899 a merit certificate was instituted, which at once fixes 
a standard of attainment for pupils who have passed through an 
elementary school course, and qualifies for entrance upon courses 
of higher education in higher grade schools or departments which 
managers were, by the same code, liberally encouraged to organize 
for systematic instruction in science, subjects appei&ining to com- 
merce, or specially suited to girls. A Superannuation Act for 
teachers was passed in 1898. 

For the history of the Scottish Churches in recent 
years reference may be made to the separate articles, Scotland, 
OHiritOHES OF, and Scotland, the Episcopal Chuech in. 
Table XXVII. mves comparative statistics (up to the union of the 
Free and United Presbyterian bodies in 1900) for the three Presby- 
terian Churches which command the allegiance of the bulk of the 
people of Scotland : — 

Table XXVII . — UlustraHTig DistHlution and Cmvtrihutiom of 
Presbyterian Churches, 



Congregations. 

Members. 

Contributions, 

Church of Scotland. 
Free Church . 

U.P. Church . 

1886. 

1479 

1067 

543 

1809. 

1770 

1109 

589 

1 1886. 
565,261 
329,461 
177,617 

1899. 

648.476 
404,828 

107.476 

1886. 

£366,431 

626,028 

887,356 

1899. 

£484,276 

712,742 

428,106 


The membership of the Free Church included in 1899, 111,144 
adherents who were not oommanicants. The Eeformed Presby- 
terian Church had in 1899 2 presbyteries and 12 churches ; the 
Original Secession Church, 4 presbyteries and 29 charges ; the 
Evangelical Union Church (the section which refused to unite "^vith 
the Congregational Union in 1896), 10 charges; and the Free 
Presbyterian Church, which separated from the Free Church on 
account of the Declaratory Act of 1892, had 12 congregations. 
The Congregational Union of Scotland embraced 184 churches in 
1899 ; the Baptist Union of Scotland had 109 churches and 15,260 
members ; the 'Wesleyans had 44 conm'egations and missions and 
6602 members. The Episcopal Church of Scotland had 356 oon- 
^egations, including missions, in 1899, 114,315 members, includ- 
ing 46,571 communicants, and raised £110,178 ; the corresponding 
figures for 1886 being 260 churches, 80,000 members, and 80,000 
communicants. The Eoman OathoEc Church had in 1898, 846 
churches, chapels, and stations, compared with 327 in 1886, and 
its missions numbered 209, while the ''Catholic population" 
was 418,000, as against 340,000 in 1886. 

Local Administration . — A large number of new police burghs 
have been formed since the passing of the Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act, which consolidated burgh law and enlarged the powers of 
police commissioners. But the most important change intro- 
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duced into local administration during the latter part of the 
19th. century was effected by the Local Government Act of 1889, 
which constituted county councils and abrogated neaidy all the 
powers of the commissioners of supply. The council of each 
county exercises (with tvro exceptioii.s) the whole powers and func- 
tions of the commissioners of supply and of the old Eoad Trust, 
acts as local authority under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
as local authority under the Public Health Acts in all i)arishes 
(burghs and police burghs excluded), and performs all the adminis- 
trative duties formerly committed to the justices of the peace. 
Only the judicial powers of the justices were left to them, and the 
principal function now discharged by the commissioners of supply 
is the appointment of half (the county council appointing the 
other half) of the members of the standing joint committee, which 
manages the county police, and whose consent in writing must be 
obtained before the county council undertakes any work involving 
capital expenditure. All but the smallest counties are subdivided 
into districts, and the Road Acts and the Public Health Acts are 
administered in these areas hy district committees, composed of 
members of the county council and representatives of the parish 
and burgh councils of the district. The county council may also 
enforce the Rivers Pollution Act within the area under its juris- 
diction. Another Local Government Act for Scotland was passed 
in 1894, by which the Board of Supervision was rei)laoed by a 
Local Government Board, composed of the secretary for Scotland, 
the solicitor-general, and the under-secretary, and three ap- 
I pointed members — a vice-i)resident, an advocate, and a medical 
practitioner. Parochial boards "were abolished, and provision 
was made for the election in every poor-law parish of a parish 
council, to which the powers of the parochial hoard were transferred 
in regard to poor law, vaccination, registration, burial-gi’oiinds, 
&c. New powers confen’ed on the parish councils include the 
following ; — ^A parish council may take over the management of 
any parish trust at the option of the trustees, and may accept the 
charge of churchyards, and move the county council in the matter 
of vindicating rights of way, or the formation of special lighting 
or scavenging districts ; and is entitled to the majority of seats in 
the sub-committee appointed to manage the affairs of such dis- 
tricts. The parish council may acquire recreation grounds, act as 
managers under the Allotments Acts, and may lease laud for 
allotments ; and has certain powers of ensuring that the public 
health of its parish is properly looked after by the county council 
or district coniiuitteo. (yr, WA.) 

8cotland| Churches of. — The history of the 
Churches in Scotland during the last quarter of the 
19th century was marked by increased ecclesiastical activity 
and a considerable decline in church-going, the num- 
ber of baptisms, and the attendance at Sunday schools. 
The number of congregations of all denominations was 
3827 in 1879 and 4248 in 1899 — an increase of 421. 
During the same period the population increased by 
580,151, so that the addition to the number of congrega- 
tions kept pace fairly well with the addition to Qio 
population; there were 987 persons i)er congregation in 
1879 and 1003 persons per congregation 1899. On the 
other hand, censuses of church attendance, taken in a 
number of urban and rural communities in 1876 and 
1896, showed that the average best attendance per 
thousand members at the churches of the three leading 
Presbyterian bodies in these places had fallen from 861 
in the former to 636 in the latter year, and it is esti- 
mated that there is probably a churchless population in 
i Scotland equal to 37^ per cent, of the whole, or more 
than 1,600,000 persons. The indifference of the age 
was, however, constantly combated, not only by church- 
planting, but by numerous additions to the Church 
agencies for Christian work. The labours of the Church 
of Scotland Committee on Christian Life and Work were 
emulated by the other Presbyterian Churches, and many 
elaborate inquiries into such subjects as the religious 
condition of the people resulted in the creation of new 
organizations for stimulating the religious sentiment, 
and checking the tendency to lapse from Church con- 
nexion, But the Committee on Life and Work kept the 
lead which it established in 1875, at least in devising 
novel aids to the parish minister. Women’s work in the 
Church was fully recognized by the Assembly of the 
Establishment in 1886, and a Young Women’s Guild and 
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Order of Deaconesses were founded, with a training home 
and Deaconess Hospital. Six years, from 1890 to 1896, 
were spent by a committee of the same Assembly in 
investigating all over Scotland the “ state of religion and 
morals,” and in preparing a series of interesting reports 
thereon j and a similar function is performed by a standing 
committee of the Tree Church on Eeligion and Morals. 
The standard of parochial and congregational activity 
was everywhere raised ; most congregations have agencies 
for overtaking different departments of socio-ecclesiastical 
work, in which the laity co-operate with the clergy; 
Young Men’s Guilds, especially in the Church of Scotland, 
have an undoubted vitality ; and the Free Church, at all 
events, has grappled seriously with the problem how to 
rid itself of inefficient ministers. 

Concurrent with this evangelical energizing was a 
decided growth of tolerance and hberality of thought and 
scholarshij) in all the Presbyterian Churches. In contrast 
with the immediately preceding i^eriod, it was the Free 
Church, rather than the Establishment, that was, during 
the last twenty years of the 19th century, most “troubled ” 
by advanced thinkers and scholars among its clergy ; and 
while it constantly swelled the roll of its bold and dis- 
tinguished Biblical critics and liberal thinkers, since the 
removal of the late Professor Eobertson Smith from his 
chair in the Aberdeen College in 1881, it steadfastly 
refused to permit a prosecution for heresy; while the 
Established Church indulged in a heresy hunt so lately 
as 1896-97, when the Eev. Alexander Eobinson, minister 
of Kilmun, was deposed for refusing to recant the views 
expressed in his book, TJie Saviour in tlm Nexo&i' JAght. 
Development in the Church of Scotland in this respect 
has taken the line of mutual tolerance of the High, Broad, 
and Evangelical schools, which have marked themselves 
off more clearly from one another, while freely recog- 
nizing each other’s right to be within the ChurcL The 
first-named school founded in 1892 the Scottish Church 
Society, “to defend and advance Catholic doctrine as 
set forth in the Ancient Creeds and embodied in the 
Standards of the Church of Scotland ” ; and the Kilmun 
prosecution was followed by the foundation of the Scottish 
National Church Union ])y members of the Broad school. 
In the Free Church the College chairs wore almost 
uniformly filled by advanced critics or theologians, 
inspired more or less by Professor A, B. Davidson, who 
went to the Hebrew chair in the New College, Edinburgh, 
in 1863. Dr A. B. Bruce (author of The Training of tJiS 
Twelve, tfcc., d. 1899) was appointed to the clxair of 
Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Glasgow 
College in 1889. Henry Drummond (author of Natv/ral 
Lawiffi the Spiritual World, <fec,, d, 1897) was made lecturer 
in Natural Science in the same College in 1879, and became 
professor in 1883 ; and Dr George Adam Smith (author of 
The Twelve Prophets, <fcc.) was called to the Hebrew chair 
in 1892. Attempts were made between 1890 and 1895 
to bring all these professors, except Davidson, to the bar 
of the Assembly for unsound teaching or writing, but in 
every case these were abortive, the Assembly never taking 
any step beyond warning the accused that “their primary 
duty was to teach and defend the Church’s faith as 
embodied in the Confession.” After the failure of the 
first movement towards union of the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches, the latter paid more attention 
to the efficient training of its ministry, and in 1891 its 
College was remodelled so as to furnish a full and regular 
theological curriculum, similar to those of the University 
Divinity Halls and tho Free Church Colleges. 

This Church showed the way to the others, with its 
Declaratory Act of 1879, in relaxing the stringency of the 
subscription to the Westminster Confession of Faith. In 
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1889 the Church of Scotland modified its formula for 
office-bearers’ subscription j and a Declaratory Act, similar 
to that of the United Presbyterian Church, was passed by 
the Free Church Assembly in 1892, with the result that 
a small number of ministers and congregations severed 
their connexion with the Church and formed the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, on strictly and straitly 
orthodox lines. From 1885 till about 1895 much of the 
energy of all the Presbyterian Churches was absorbed by 
the Disestablishment agitation. In the former year the 
Free Church, having almost entirely shed the Establish- 
ment principle on which it -was founded, began to rival 
the United Presbyterian Church in its resolutions calling 
for the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland; 
and while the Established Assembly at first responded 
with offers to confer with both the dissenting Churches 
about union, the assaults upon its status waxed in 
vigour till in 1893 the Free Assembly hailed the result of 
the general election as a verdict of the constituencies in 
favour of Disestablishment, and iusisted upon the Govern- 
ment of the day taking up Dr Cameron’s Disestablishment 
Bill. The Church of Scotland began to counteract the 
agitation in 1890 by forming a defence organization all 
over the country, which was considered to be practically 
complete in 1895. After the general election of that year, 
however, the agitation became much less active. During 
the last four or five years of the 19th century the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches devoted l3ie greater 
part of their energy to arranging an incorporating 
union between them. The minor Courts of the Free 
Church first moved in the matter ; and the supreme Court 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 1896 resolved to 
“ take steps towards union.” In the following year the 
Free Assembly responded by appointing a committee to 
confer with a committee of the other Church. The joint- 
committee discovered a “remarkable and happy agree- 
ment” between the doctrinal standards and rules and 
methods of the two bodies, and with very little of 
concession on either side a common constitution and 
common “questions and formula” for the admission of 
ministers and office-bearers were arranged. The supreme 
Courts approved the proposals of the joint-committee, 
which embraced, besides a Uniting Act, declarations 
conserving the liberty and privileges of individual 
members and congregations on either side in various 
important respects ; and the union was completed in 
October 1900, at a meeting of tho first General Assembly 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. The use of 
instrumental music was sanctioned in Free churches 
during this period. Tho jubilee of the Free Church was 
celebrated in 1893, and of the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1897. Church congresses on the English model were 
held for the first time in 1899 by tho Established and 
Free Churches, 

The following table shows the material progress of the 
principal Churches in Scotland during the last twenty 
years of the 19th century : — 

X879. , 1899. 

Population .... 3,677,658 4,267,709 

Congregations— 

Bstabhshod Chuiuh . . 1,337 1,447 

Free Church. . , . 1,033 1,101 

United Presbyterian , . 633 577 

Other Denommations in 1886 924 1,123 

Mdmb6zsliip— ■ 

Esteblished Ohuroh . . 618,146 648,476 

PreeOhuroh. . . . 246,260 298,684 

United Presbyteiian . . 172,160 196,498 

Inoome— isss-se. isse-uoo. 

Eetabliihed Ohuroh . . <8811,878 <8492,816 

IVeeOhuioh . . . 694,060 706,646 

United Piesbytoiian . . 867,916 392,116 
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While the population of Scotland increased by 580,151 
in the twenty years, or 15 '78 per cent., congregations in- 
•creased in the Established Church 8*23 per cent., the Free 
Church 6*58 per cent., the United Presbyterian Church 
3''25 per cent., and in other denominations (1885—1899) 
21*54 per cent, j and the membership of the Established 
Church 25*15 per cent, of the Free Church 19*26 per cent, 
and of the United Presbyterian Church 13*56 per cent 
It has to be pointed out, however, that the oidy 
thoroughly trustworthy index of progress is the in- 
crease of congregations (the Church of Scotland, by the 
way, completed in 1900 the endowment of 408 new 
parishes since the Disruption). In the first place, a local 
reluctance to communicate relegates to the category of 
“adherents” a body of adults in the Highlands fairly, 
.estimated at about 61,500, and by so many diminishes 
the membership of the Free ChurcL In the second place, 
the accuracy of the returns of membership of all the 
Churches is seriously impugned on the ground of the dis- 
crepancy between Ihe death-rate of the country and the 
death-rates of the communicants of the three Presbyterian 
Churches j for instance, in 1899 the death-rate for 
Scotland per ten thousand of the population was 185*78 3 
and of the Church of Scotland per ten thousand communi- 
cants 145*20, of the Yvee Church 181*83, and of the 
United Presbyterian Church 176*36. In the Free 
Assembly Keports for 1900 it is correctly calculated that 
if the death-rate of the communicants of the three 
denominations were the same as the death-rate of the 
country, the exact number on the rolls of the Church of 
Scotland in the middle of 1899 would have been 509,798 
(instead of 656,112), of the Free Church 288,622 (instead 
of 296,085), and of the United Presbyterian Church 
188,234 (instead of 199,089). 

The greater proportional increase of the congregations 
of “ other denominations ” is accounted for mainly by the 
remarkable growth of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
During the last fifteen years of the 19th century, while the 
population rose by 7*78 per annum, the congregations of 
this Church increased by no less than 32*63 per 1000 per 
fl.Tnnnmj as compared with 4*11 in the case of the 
Estabibhed Church, 3*29 in the case of the Free, and 
4*13 in the case of the United Presbyterian Church. 

The Roman Cathohc hierarchy was restored in Scotland 
in 1878.’ There are six dioceses (with two archbishops, 
one of Edinburgh and St Andrews and the other of 
Glasgow), with, in 1900, 452 priests; 358 churches, 
chapels, and stations ; and a Catholic population estimated 
at 413,400. 

The Original Secession Church has 4 presbyteries 
and 27 congregations ; and the remnant of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church which did not join the Free Church 
in 1876, 2 presbyteries and 12 congregations. The 
Congregational and Evangelical Union (formed by the 
amalgamation of the Congregational and Evangelical 
Unions in 1896) has 179 churches ; and the remnant of 
the Evangelical Union, 9 churches. The Baptist Union 
has 121 congregations, and the Wesleyan Methodists, 49 
churches. (w*. Wjl) 

Scotland, The Episcopal Church In, 

in communion with, but historically distinct from, the 
Church of England, is composed of seven dioceses : Aber- 
deen and Orkney; Argyll and the Isles; Brechin; Edin- 
burgh; Glasgow and Galloway; Moray, Ross and Caith- 
ness; and St Andrews, Dunkeld and Dunblane'. AH, 
except Edinburgh, founded by Charles L, are pre-Reforma- 
tion sees. The bishops constitute the Episcopal Synod, 
the supreme Court of appeal, whose president, elated by the 
members from among themselves, has the style, not the 
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functions, of a metropolitan, being called Primus. The 
legislature is the Provincial Synod, consisting of the bishops, 
at whose discretion it is summoned, and a lower chamber of 
presbyters. The Canons have the authority of this Synod. 
The Representative Church Council, including laymen, 
administers finance. Each diocese has its Synod of the 
clergy. Its Dean is appointed by the Bishop, and, on the 
voidance of the see, summons the clerical and lay electors, 
at the instance of the Primus, to choose a bishop, who is 
presented to the Episcopal Synod for confirmation and to 
the Primus for consecration. There are cathedrals at Perth, 
Inverness, Edinburgh, and Oumbrae ; the sees of Aberdeen, 
Brechin, and Glasgow have no cathedrals. The Theological 
College was founded in 1810, incorporated with Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, in 1848, and re-established at Edin- 
burgh in 1876. There are 356 congregations, with a total 
membership of 124,335, and 324 working clergy (1900). 
Ho existing ministry can claim regular historic continuity 
with the ancient hierarchy of Scotland, but the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church are direct successors of the prelates 
consecrated to Scottish sees at the Restoration. On the 
refusal of the bishops to recognize William III. (1689), 
the presbyterian polity was established in the Kirk, the 
effect of which on its ecclesiastical status is a matter of 
theological opinion, but the Comprehension Act of 1690 
allowed episcopalian incumbents, on taking the Oath of 
Allegiance, to retain their benefices, though excluding 
them from any share in the government without a further 
declaration of presbyterian principles. Many Non-jurors 
also succeeded for a time in retaining the use of the parish 
churches. The extruded bishops were slow to organize the 
episcopalian remnant under a jurisdiction independent of 
the State, regarding the then arrangements as provisional, 
and looking forward to a reconstituted national kirk under 
a “legitimate” sovereign. A few prelates, known as 
college bishops, were consecrated without sees, to preserve 
the succession rather than to exercise a defined authority. 
But at length the hopelessness of the Stewart cause 
and the growth of congregations outside the Establish- 
ment forced the bishops to dissociate canonical juris- 
diction from royal prerogative and to reconstitute for 
themselves a territorial episcopate. The act of Queen 
Anne (1712), which protects the “Episcopal Communion,” 
marks its virtual incorporation as a distinct society. But 
matters were still comi)licated by a considerable, though 
declining, number of episcopalian incumbents holding the 
parish churches. Moreover, the Jacobitism of the Non- 
jurors provoked a State policy of repression in 1716 and 
1746, and fostered the growth of new Hanoverian congre- 
gations, served by clergy opiscopally ordained but amenable 
to no bishop, who qualified themselves under the Act of 
1712. This Act was further modified in 1746 and 1748 
to exclude clergymen ordained in Scotland. These causes 
reduced the Episcopalians, who included at the Revolution 
a large section of the jKsople, to what is now, save in a few 
corners of liie west and north-east of Scotland, a small 
minority. The oflficial recognition of George III. on the 
death of Charles Edward in 1788, removed the chief bar 
to progress. The qualified ” congregations were gradually 
absorbed, though traces of this ecclesiastical solecism still 
linger. In 1792 the penal laws were repealed, but clerical 
disabilities were only finally removed in 1864. In 1784 
Seabury, the first American bishop, was consecrated at 
Aberdeen. The Book of Common i^yer, which came into 
general use at the Revolution, is now the authorized service 
book. The Scottish Communion Office, compiled by the 
Non-jurors in accordance with primitive models, has had a 
varying co-ordinate authority, and the modifications of the 
English liturgy adopted by the American Church were 
mainly determined by its influence. Among the clergy of 
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TDOst-Revolution days tlie most eminent are Bishop Sage, a 1 
well-known patristic scholar ; Bishop Rattray, hturgiologist ] 
John Skinner, of Longside, author of TvZloch^orum ; Bishop 
Gleig, editor of the 3rd edition of the JEncyclopoedia BritaTv- 
nica ■ Dean Ramsay, author of Eeminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Cha/racter Bishop A. P. Forbes; G. H. Forbes, 
liturgiologist ; and Bishop Charles Wordsworth. 

Authowties. — Carstares’ StoUe Papers; Keith’s Historical OaJLa- 
logue of tM Scottish Bishops (Russel’s edition), 1824 ; Lawson’s 
Hist<yry of the Scottish BpiscopcH Church from the Bevolutiou to 
the I^eseTut Time, 1843 ; Stephen’s History of the Church of 
Scotland from the PteformaAiou to the Present Time, 4 vols., 1843 ; 
Lathbur^s History of the Honjurors, 1845 ; Grub’s Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotlamd, 4 vols,, 1861 ; Bowden’s Annotated Scottish 
Comrnnmion Office, 1884. (j. g. Si.) 

Scottf Robert (1811-1887), English divine and 
classical scholar, was born in 1811 at Bondleigh in Devon- 
shire, of which parish his father was rector. Educated 
at Shrewsbury School under Dr Butler, he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and after a brilliant university career 
graduated in 1833 with a first class in Literm Humamiores, 
In 1834 he won the Latin Essay and was elected fellow 
of Balliol, where he was tutor from 1835 to 1840. 
After holding successively the college livings of Duloe and 
South Luffenham, he was elected in 1854, on the death of 
Dr Jenkyns, master of Balliol. This office ho held, to- 
gether (from 1861) with that of the professorship of the 
exegesis of Holy Scriptures, down to 1870, when he 
accepted the deanery of Rochester. As master of Balliol 
he kept the college up to the high level it had attained 
under his predecessor. As a Greek scholar. Dr Scott had 
few equals among his contomporariea His great literary 
achievement, which may be said to constitute his life’s 
work, was his collaboration with Dean Liddell in the 
great Greek lexicon which bears their name. He died at 
Rochester on 2nd December 1887, 

Scottp William Bell (1811-1890), British poet 
and artist, son of Robert Scott (1777-1841), the engraver, 
and brother of David Scott, the painter {Bncy, Brit. xxi. 
543), was bom in Edinburgh, 12th September 1811. 
While a young man he studied art and assisted his father, 
and he published verses in tlio Scottish magazines. In 
1837 he went to London, where he became sufficiently 
well known as an artist to be appointed in 1844 master of 
the Government school of design at Newcastle-on-Tyno. 
He held the post for twenty years, and did good work in 
organizing art-teaching and examining under the Science 
and Art Department. He did mucli fine decorative work, 
too, on his own account, notably at WaUington Hall, in 
the shape of eight large pictures illustrating Border history, 
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with life-size figures, supplemented by eighteen pictures 
illustrating the ballad of Chevy Chase in the spandrels of 
the arches of the hall. For Penhill Castle, Perthshire, he 
executed a similar series, illustrating The King^s Quhair. 
After 1870 he was much in London, where he bought 
a house in Chelsea, and he was an intimate friend of 
Rossetti and in high repute as an artist and an author. 
His poetry, which he published at intervals (notably 
Poems, 1875, illustrated by etchings by himself and Alma- 
Tadema), recalled Blake and Shelley, and was considerably 
influenced by Rosserti j he also wrote several volumes of 
artistic and literary criticism, and edited Keats, “L.E.L.,” 
Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Shakespeare, and Scott. He 
resigned his appointment under the Science and Art 
Department in 1885, and from then tUl his death (22nd 
November 1890) he was mainly occupied in writing his 
reminiscences, which were published posthumously in 
1892, with a memoir by Professor Minto. It is for his 
connexion with Rossetti’s circle that Bell Scott will be 
chiefly remembered. 

Scranton^ a city of Pennsylvania, TJ.S.A., capital 
of Lackawanna county. It is situated in 41“ 24' N., 
and 75“ 43' W., on the river Susquehanna, in the 
north - eastern part of the state, at an altitude of 
738 feet. The city is well laid out with broad streets, 
is divided into 21 wards, is well paved (mainly with 
asphalt), has a good water-supply, and is well sewered. 
It is entered by five railways, the Central of New Jersey, 
the Delaware and Hudson, the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western, the Erie and Wyoming Valley, and the New 
York, Ontario, and Western, which afi[:brd ample facilities 
for traffic. Scranton is in the heart of the anthracite coal 
region, and its industries relate to coal-mining and iron 
manufacture. In 1900 it contained 710 manufacturing 
establishments, in which was invested a total capital of 
$19,954,525. They employed 12,669 hands, and the 
product was valued at $27,646,418. Of this amount 
$10,231,139, or 37 per cent., consisted of iron and steel 
goods. Silk was manufactured to a value of $3,616,885, 
and foundiy and machine shop products to a value of 
$1,755,909. It is perhaps the chief centre of distribution 
of the anthracite coal product of the country. In 1900 
the assessed valuation of real and personal property was 
$23,364,046, on a very low valuation; the net debt of 
the city was but $747,463, and the rate of taxation was 
$38.70 per $1000. Population (1890), 75,215, showing 
64 per cent, increase on the preceding ten years ; (1900), 
102,026, of whom 28,973 were foreign-born and 521 
negroes. Of 28,075 males 21 years of age and over, 2985 
were illiterate (could not write). 
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British. 

D uring the last quarter of the 19th century a great 
change came over British sculpture — a change 
so revolutionary that it gave a new direction to the 
aims and ambitioiis of the artist, and raised the British 
school to a level wholly unoxi)ected. It cannot be pre- 
tended ^t the school equals, in technical accomplishment 
or in richness or elasticity of imagination, the schools 
of France and Belgium, for these have been built up 
upon the example of national works of many genera- 
tions of sculptors during several centuries. British 
sculptors found themselves practically without a past of 
their own to inspire them, as there is no truly national 


tradition; so that with them it was simply a case of 
beginning at the beginning. 

The awakening came from without, brought to England 
mainly by a Frenchman — ^Jules Dalou (d. 1902), and two 
Englishmen who had studied abroad, Alfred Gilbert and 
Onslow Ford, To Carpeaux, no doubt, the new inspiration 
was in a great measure due ; for Carpeaux, who infused 
life and flesh and blood into his marble (too much of them 
to please the lovers of purism), was to his classic predeces- 
sors and contemporaries much the same that in painting 
Delacroix was to David and the cold professors of his 
formal school But it was to Jules Dalou that was chiefly 
doe the remarkable development in Great Britain. A 
political refugee at the time of the Oommune, he received 
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a cordial welcome from the artists of England, and was 
inyited to assume the mastership of the modelling classes 
at South Xensington. This post he retained for some 
years, until the amnesty for political offenders enabled him 
to return to his native land ; but before he left, he had 
improved the work in the schools beyond all recognition. 
The whole conception of sculpture seemed to be modified, 
and intelligent enthusiasm was aroused in the students. 
AVhen he departed, he left in his stead Professor Lant^ri, 
who became a naturalized Englishman, and who exercised 
an infiuence equal to that of his predecessor. Meanwhile, 
the Lambeth Art Schools — ^where Mr W. S. Frith, a pupil 
of M. Dalou, was conducting his modelling class under the 
directorship of Mr John Sparkes — were being maintained 
\vith great success. And latterly at the Royal Academy, 
where in 1901 the professorship of sculpture was revived 
after many years, the inspiring genius of Mr Alfred Gilbert 
aroused in the students an enthusiasm curiously contrast- 
ing with the comparative apathy of earlier days. British 
sculpture, therefore, when it is not coloured directly from 
the Italian Renaissance, is certainly influenced from France. 
But it is remarkable that in spite of this turning of British 
sculptors to romantic realism as taught by Frenchmen and 
Italians, and in spite of the fact that the spirit of colour 
and decoration and greater realism in modelliug, had been 
brought from abroad, the actual character of British 
sculpture, even in its most decorative forms, is not in the 
main other than British. 

Nevertheless, there has been shown a strong tendency 
towards reviving the application of colour in sculpture 
which has not met with universal approval. 
Although the polychromatic work of the Re- 
^iS^matic naissance, for example, may keep its place, it is 
sculpture held to clash with the idea of sculptural art; 

for though there is no absolute approach to 
imitation, there is a very strong suggestion of 
it. The use of a variety of marbles and metals, or other 
materials, such as has been increasingly adopted, does not 
offend in the same measure, as the result is purely formal. 
Yet, in the final result, the work becomes not so much 
sculpture as an “object of art.” 

Indeed, the sculptor has been greatly reinforced by 
the artificer in metal, enamel, and the like. But the 
revival of metal-work, cut, beaten, and twisted, however 
fine in itself, does not help sculpture forward very much. 
It may even keep it back; for popular and beautiful as it 
is, it really tends to divert the attention from form to 
design, and from light and shade, with planes, to ingenuity, 
in pleasing hues — a very beautiful and elevated art, but 
not sculpture. As an adjunct, it may be extremely valu- 
able in the hands of a fine artist who does not mistake the 
mere wriggles and doublings which are the mark of the 
more extravagant phase of the so-called “ New Art,” for 
harmonious “line.” But it must always suggest the man 
with the anvil, shears, and pincers, rather than the man 
with the clay and chisel. It is mainly to Mr Alfred 
Gilbert, RA., that is due the delightful revival of 
metal-work in its finest form wedded to sculpture, 
with the introduction of marbles, gems, and the like, 
felicitous and elegant in invention and ornament, and 
so excellent in design and taste that in his hands, at 
least, it is subservient to the monumental character of 
his sculpture. 

The tot effectual rebellion against the Classic, and 
the birth of Individualism, dates back to Alfred Stevens 
(1817-1875; see 9th edition, voL xxL p. 561). The 
picturesque fancy of the Frenchman Roubiliac (1703- 
1762), with his theatrical arrangement and skilful technique, 
had left little mark on the Englishmen of his day. They 
went on, for the most part, with their pseudo-classic 
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tradition, which Flaxman carried to the highest point. 
But until Stevens, few in England thought of instilling 
real life and blood and English thought and feeling into 
the clay and marble. It was not only life that Stevens 
realized, but dignity, nobility of form, and movement, 
previously unknown in English work. Fol- 
lower though he was of Michael Angelo and 
the Italian Renaissance, he was entirely per- 
sonal. He was no copyist, although he had 
the Italian traditions at his fingers’ ends, and his feeling 
for architecture helped him to treat sculpture with fine 
decorative effect. Yet even Stevens and his brilliant 
example were powerless to weaken the passion for the 
Greek and Roman tradition that engrossed English sculp- 
tors — ^with their cold imitations and lifeless art, pursued 
in the name of their fetish, “the Antique.” 

Until towards the close of the 19th century this pseudo- 
classic art was blindly pursued by a non-Latin race, and a 
public favourite like W. Calder Marshall, R.A. 
(1813-1894) never attempted, except perhaps in 
the “Prodigal Son,” to break away towards 
originality of thought. 

Thomas Woolner (^z.'y.), who had represented a modern 
heroine as a Roman matron, and had shown in his monu- 
ment to Bishop Jackson in St Paul’s Cathedra] 
an archaic severity and dryness altogether ex- 
cessive, sought elevation of conception such as 
brought him applause for his “ Tennyson ” in portraiture 
and for his “Virgilia Lamenting the Banishment of 
Coriolanus” — probably his most admirable and most ex- 
quisitely touching work. 

Meanwhile, Baron Marochotti, R.A. (1805-1867), an 
Italian of French parentage, had tried to introduce a more 
modern feeling, and his “Richard Coeur de 
Lion ” at Westminster evoked groat enthusiasm. 

It is difficult, now, to admire tho incongruity of 
the 12 th-ceutui 7 king, mounted on a modern 
thoroughbred, and raising arm and weapon with an action 
devoid of all vigour. Tho intention was excellent and 
fruitful, notwithstanding, and tlio statue is not without 
merit. Later Charles Boll Birch, A,R.A. 
(1832-1893), wirii his Gorman training, 
duced a new picturesque element in his “Wood 
Nymph,” “Retaliation,” “The Last Call,” and the “Me- 
morial to Lieut, Hamilton, V.O., dying before Kabul”; but 
neither the vigour nor the individuality of his work in- 
fluenced his contemporaries to any extent^ doubtless on 
account of the Gorman aspect in it, tho outcome of his 
training. 

Sir J. Edgar Boehm, R.A. (1834-1890), an Austrian by 
birth, was more successful, and his influence, helped by 
the talent of able studio-assistants (Professor 
Lant^ri, Mr Alfred Gilbert, and others), contri- Edgar 
buted somewhat to thaw tho chill which the cold 
marble still seemed to shed around. There was 
not much inspiration in his monument of “ General Gordon ” 
in St Paul’s Cathedral, and his “Wellington Memorial” 
is cold and empty, though correct enough ; ^ but the 
“'Herdsman and Bull,” among his ideal subjects, the 
“Carlyle” on Chelsea Embankment, among his portrailr 
statues, had the right feeling in them. 

J. H. Foley, R-A (see vol. ix., 9th edition), who at first 
was all for “tho unities” and a “pure style,” seemed in 
his later years to throw his previous convictions to the 
winds, when ho produced the finely spirited equestrian 
statue of “General Sir James Outram,” now erected in 
India. This statue was welcomed with enthusmsm in 
the art-world, and heli)ed to remind the public that 
monuments need not be staid to dulness, nor stiff and 
dead in their imi)erturbability. 
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Meanwhile Mr Henry Hugh Armstead (b. 1828; E.A. 
1879), in 1902 the oldest of the living exhibiting sculptors 
* (Mr G. F. Watts is dealt with later), who had 
begun by devoting himself to the art of the 
^pirstap^' silversmith, fashioning the “ St George’s Vase,” 
pearance “The Packington Shield,” and “The Outram 
in the Bx- ghield,” was working in the spirit of the younger 
school. He was carrying out commissions of 
' ‘ great magnitude — in the Palace of Westminster, 

and in the Abbey itself, for which he executed the marble 
Teredos with its many figures, the whole of the external 
■sculptural decorations for the Colonial Office in Whitehall, 
as well as the eighty-four life-sized figures on two sides 
of the podium of the Albert Memorial, with the four 
bronze statues, “Chemistry,” “Astronomy,” “Medicine,” 
and “Khetoric.” Portrait-figures of all ages are here 
classed together, and the work is a better-sustained piece 
of designing and carving than is commonly understood. 
The statue set up at Chatham of “ Lieutenant Waghorn ” 
is a good example of Armstead’s sculpture, impressive by 
its breezy strength and picturesqueness ; but a more 
remarkable work, technically speaking, is the memorial to 
a son of the earl of Wemyss, “ David and the Lion,” now 
fixed in the Guards’ Chapel. It is in very fiat relief; 
Ninevite in character of treatment, and carved wholly by 
the artist directly from the living model, it is, in point of 
technique, one of his best productions. The work of Mr 
Armstead is monumental in character — the quality which 
has been so rare among British sculptors, yet the finest 
quality of all ; and in almost everything he does there is 
a “bigness” of style which assures him his place in the 
British school. • 

Following the chronological order of the artists’ first 
public appearance, as being the most convenient and the 
only consistent method that will prevent overlapping, 
we come to Mr F. J. Williamson (b. 1863), who executed 
^ . many works for Queen Victoria; Mr John 
La^ott, Hutchison, E.S.A. (b. 1866), a Scottish sculptor 
MI.R.S.A. of the Classic school ; and Mr George A. Lawson, 
H.E.S.A. Mr Lawson was a pupil of Alexander 
Eitchie, of the Eoyal Scottish Academy, and in a measure 
of Eome. Born in 1832, he came to London in 1867, and 
soon proved himself one of the best sculptors Scotland 
has produced. “In the Arena” was his first striking 
group. “ Daphnis ” is an excellent example of his Classic 
life-size work; and “Motherless,” one of his greater 
successes in a more modem and pictorial spirit, a group 
full of pathetic pathos and free and sympathetic handling. 
“CaUicles,” the weary “Danaid,” “Old Marjorie,” and 
the statue of “ Eobert Burns,” erected at Ayr — are all in 
their way remarkable. Mr Lawson’s worl^ which only 
requires a little more animation to be very fine, has the 
quality of “style,” and is strong, manly, and full of 
distinction. 

Mr Gteorge Simonds (b. 1844) is a product of the 
foreign schools. He is the author of many monumental 
works and not a little decorative sculpture, but 
is best recognized by ideal subjects, sudi as 
“ The Goddess Qerd,” “ The Falconer ” (in the 
CentraLPark, New York), “Cupid and Campaspo,” and 
■“Anemone, the Wind Flower.” His treatment of the 
undraped female figure is refined and delicate, and there 
is an intellectual reality about his best work, 
as well as imagination in conception. Mr A. 
Bruce-Joy (b. Dublin, 1842) has produced ideal 
work and statues of our public men for public spaces. 

Mr Thomas Brock (b. 1847), the amount of whose work 
is prodigious, as well as solid and scholarly, came to London 
from Worcester in 1866, and entered as a pupil the 
studio of Foley, whose abl^t assistant he soon became, and 
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thus fell early under the infiuence of the sculptor who was 
soon to rebel against the formalism that prevailed. Had he 
gone on he would have become a second Foley ; 
in fact, when his chief died, in 1874, Mr 
was appointed to carry out the great unfinished 
works in the studio — ^the “O’Connell Monu- 
ment” in Dublin, the “Lord Canning” in Calcutta, and 
several others. But he felt the foreign current ; and even 
when his style was formed, his career being already 
assured, he was perceptive enough to modify it, and, so 
developed, he left his master very far behind. The ideal 
work that marked this transition was “ The Moment of 
Peril,” a fine, scholarly work representing a mounted Eed 
Indian repelling the attack of a great serpent which has 
thrown his horse to earth. How greatly he improved in 
technical quality and in refinement of taste is to be seen 
in the life-sized marble statue called “The Genius of 
Poetry ” — ^graceful where the “ Moment of Peril ” was 
violent in action, reposeful and harmonious where that 
was vigorous, and sculpturesque where that was anecdotal. 
A still higher intellectual point was reached in “ Song ” 
and in the “ Eve,” now in the Tate Gallery in London. 
A similar advance is to be observed in the portraiture of 
Mr Brock. The statues of “Eobert Eaikes” (on the 
Thames Embankment) and “Sir Eichard Temple” (in 
Bombay Town Hall), for example, are finely treated, 
unconventional figures ; but “ The Et. Eev. Henry Phil- 
potts, D.D., Bishop of Worcester,” in which the inherent 
difficulty of a seated figure is happily surmounted, marks 
the progress. The skill with which the artist has given 
the drapery, especially of the sleeves, a lightness not 
commonly seen, is striking. There are no black holes of 
shadow: the depressions are shallow and of the right 
shape to hold light even while securing shadow; yet 
weakness is avoided and crispness is secured by the 
sharpening of the edge of the folds — ^the principle which 
is established in the Pheidian group of “ The Fates,” for 
example, among the Elgin Marbles. Other works of 
importance in the same class are the effigy of “ Dr Benson, 
archbishop of Canterbury,” and tlie admirable statue of 
“ Sir Eichard Owen ” in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, both of a high order whether as to 
character or handling. The bust of “ Queen Victoria ” is 
one of the noblest and most dignified works of its class 
executed in England ; full of tenderness and of character, 
lovingly rendered ; and with a delicate feeling for form, 
rightly realized. This head heralded the noble work by 
which the memory of Lord Leighton is to be kept green 
in the aisle of St Paul’s Cathechal. In proportion and in 
harmony of design and of line, alike in conception and in 
reticence, it is the sculptural expression of a well-ordered 
mind and taste. The effigy shows Leighton asleep, while 
figures personifying his arts, painting and sculpture, guard 
his sarcophagus at head and foot. There is a note of 
triumph in the great design for the “Queen Victoria 
Memorial,” which is likely to provide London with its 
most elaborate sculptural effort, rising 70 feet high in a 
j)lateau 200 feet across, with numerous emblematical 
figures of great size and imposing arrangement. In Mt 
Brock’s work the lines are always good. It is based 
on an elevated style, dignified, refined, and monumental ; 
for he is a sculptor in the full sense of the term. 

Mr D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A. (b. 1842), in his general 
work has shown but little sympathy with modern develop- 
ments. The “Bronze Lectern” (in St Otith-^^ 
bert’s Church, Edinburgh) is perhaps the most 
docoratively effective; but his most ambitious 
work, called “The Pompeian Mother,” is 
modem inspiration of the “ Niobe and her Daughter ” by 
a follower of the school of Scopaa in the XJffizi Gallery. 

S. vni. — 6o 
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Although Mr Horace Montford, modelling-master at 
the Royal Academy, passed much time in the studio of 
Matthew Noble (1818-1876), he did not thereby 
lose his sculptural taste. Not that he displayed 
fordiiSTO), much in the share he had, as assistant to 
Air Birch, in the modelling of the notorious “ City Griffin ” 
at Temple Bar — a weird but spirited beast, the design for 
which had been supplied by the City architect, Sir Horace 
Jones. The statue of “ Psyche and the Casket of Venus ” 
may be named as typical of the style of Mr Montford, 
whose work is usually broad and sculpturesque, and dis- 
tinguished by firmness and grace. 

Sir Charles B. Lawes (b. 1843) has produced two large 
works which have attracted attention — the first an elaborate 
and spirited equestrian group of a female 
SirC.B. Mazeppa, “They Bound me On” (1888), and 
^^^'^^*the other “The United States of America” 
^ ’ (1890), decorative and not without elegance. 

His work is strong and robust, though somewhat lacking 
in repose. 

Mr W. Hamo Thornycroft (b. 1850 j A.K A 1881 ; E.A. 
1888), a pupil of his father and gtt the Royal Academy, 
Hamo studied in Italy while yet a lad. Believing 

Tboray that the pendulum had overshot the swing from 
croft, R.A, conventional classicaHty towards pictorial realism, 
iisri). turned from this “fleshly school,” as represented 

by Carpeaux, towards the Greeks, but he realized the 
artistic demand and aspirations of modern days. When 
his prize work, “ A Warrior Bearing a Wounded Youth 
from the Field of Battle,” was seen in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, it divided attention with Woolner’s “ Tennyson ” 
and Alfred Stevens’s “ Wellington.” Mr Thornycroft aimed 
at the cunning contrast of the mature and the youthful 
naked forms — the tense muscles of the one, and the 
supine, languorous limbs of the other. “ Lot’s Wife ” 
(1878) shows none of the prettiness prevailing at the 
time it was produced, in the rendering of the female form. 
The fine structure and vigorous modelling of the turned 
head, the twisted neck with its tense muscles and the 
strong shoulder, emphasized the pure taste and sense of 
style of the sculptor. The dramatic action is daring — 
Lot’s wife, with her snatched-up jewels, has turned her head 
to look, and her lower limbs and drapery are already 
beginning to take columnar form, as her whole being is 
struck cold with the sudden transformation. Then came 
“ Artemis ” (1879), a surprise to those who imagined that 
they had taken their measure of the sculptor’s exceptional 
power. The attitude and arrangement are original. From 
every point of view the group is beautiful j the forms and 
the head are nobly conceived; and the dog is a good 
piece of animal life, freely, though statuesquely, treated. 
Two- years later Mr Thornycroft reached the high-water 
mark of his career with “ Teucer.” The Homeric bowman, 
mortified, and eager to redeem his eightfold failure to hit 
his man, has let fly one shaft more at Hector — and, 
retaining his attitude, tense and strained, he watches his 
last arrow in its flight. This figure, simple and severe, is 
realistic yet classic, instinct with life, and noble in form. 
It is now in the Chantrey Collection at the Tate Gallery. 
The great exterior frieze for Mr John Belcher’s fine 
building for the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
was an important revival of the attempt to set the example 
of using sculpture by sculptors, instead of by masons, for 
the worthy embellishment of public buildings — ah example 
that promised to be widely followed. 

Turning to the ideal, in works entirely modern in 
motive and treatment, Mr Thornycroft produced “The 
Sower,” a semi-realistic statue in which he sought to 
combat the difficulty of dress in the British peasant or 
farm labourer. The head, inclined to be classic, is not 


unsuited to the labourer ; and what the sculptor loses in 
form, by reason of the design, he gains in action and in 
movement “The Mower”— the British equivalent to 
Constantin Meunier’s Flemish or Walloon labourer or 
workman — ^is strong and natural in pose, incisive in 
character, although but a type, masterly in modelling 
and in restrained suggestion of textures. The “Dean 
Stanley Memorial,” erected in the old church at Holyhead, 
seems purposely to depart from the severity of line and 
solemnity of treatment usual in such works. The memorial 
of the “ Bishop of Carlisle ” is at once more grave and 
more fanciful. This leads to Mr Thornycroft’s portrait- 
statues — ^the ideal and the real. An admirable example of 
the real, the “ General Charles Gordon ” in Trafalgar 
Square, is suggestive of the masterfulness, dignity, and 
quiet self-confidence of the hero, and is one of the best 
portrait-statues in England. Prominent among the ideal 
statues is the colossal “ Oliver Cromwell ” at Westminster 
— ^heavily handled in order to fit the character of the 
subject, and stolid in dignity and latent energy. The 
memorial to “ Dean Colet,” quaintly recalling Donatello 
or Verrocchio, appeared in its completed form in the 
Royal Academy of 1901 ; it is an illustration of the 
dignity, ease, and simplicity in Mr Thornycroft’s more 
ideal work, for it has in it much of the feeling of the 
Italian school at its best period, by reason of the quietness, 
quaintness, and charm in its unostentatious arrangement. 
In Mr Thornycroft, then, we have to appreciate an un- 
affected sympathy with grandeur and stylo, and in all, 
a big, broad rendering of the human form, with something 
of the movement of the Greek sculptors and not a little 
of their repose, yet individual and unmistakably belonging 
to the British order of mind. 

From the year 1873, Mr Roscoe Mullins produced 
numerous busts and statues, and his work was in the 
main ideal and decorative. His best figure is 
probably that' of “Cain — My Punishment is 
Greater than I can Boar,” executed in 1896. (jsrs). 
In architectural embellishment Mr Mullins’s 
work is good in stylo, approiuiato, and effective. 

Mr Swynnerton is a sculptor who has spent a good deal 
of his time in Romo and worked under her influence. His 
colossal fountain of flowers, zephyrs, and splashing 
n:piphs is, on the contrary, rather rococo in stylo, 
with charming passages. On the other hand, (jisrs). 

“ Love’s Chalice ” is classic in feeling. Generally 
speaking, Mr Swynuerton’s work has an ai)pearance of 
strength, without commonness or lack of effect 
Onslow Ford (1852-1901; A.R.A. 1888; R.A. 1895) 
— ^who was lost to British art before he had passed 
middle ago — became known by winiaing the 
competition for the statue of “ Rowland Hill,” 
now erected outside the Royal Exchange, London ; ’ 

but he made his first real success with liia seated 
life-sized figure in marble of “Henry Irving as Hamlet,” 
now in the Guildhall, It is a well-conceived piece of 
realism, with expression subtly marked, and verging upon 
the theatrical — ^which is precisely what an actor’s character- 
portrait should be. Compared with this work, a later 
seated statue, that of “ Huxley,” keen and refined, is more 
strictly sculpturesque — ^for in it there is no “subject,” and 
there are no ornaments to divert the attention and suggest 
a false appearance of decoration. The well-known statue 
of “Gordon,” camol-mountod — ^reminding us of the “Arab 
Chief ” by Barye — is more open to criticism on the score 
of the elaborateness of the ornamental details, which 
almost reach the boundary of what is allowable in sculpture. 
It is erected at Chatham and a replica has been set up 
(1902) in Khartum. A finer memorial is that to the 
honour of “Shelley” — ^better in its i»arts than in its entirety, 
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because the decorative scheme injures, rather than helps, 
the sculptural dignity of the drowned poet’s exquisitely- 
rendered figure. This monument is at University College, 
Oxford * but the replica of the figure, with a plain base, 
erected^ on the shore at Viareggio, where the body of 
Shelley was found, is perhaps finer, because a simpler 
and more perfectly proportioned work. Of Onslow Ford’s 
other memorials, that of “ Queen Victoria ” at Manchester 
is perhaps the most discussed. Although it does not rank 
by any means with the best of which the artist was 
capable, the conception is dignified and characteristic. As 
a truthful portraitist Onslow Ford had few rivals. The 
busts of “Sir John Millais'’ as i^resident of the Eoyal 
Academy, and of other distinguished artists, of “Sir 
Frederick Bram well,” “Herbert Spencer,” “Queen Victoria,” 
“A J. BaHour,” and very many others, show his talent for 
producing speaking likenesses. The sitter is before the 
spectator, without undue flattery, yet without ever show- 
ing the commoner side of the model Flesh, bone, hair, 
clothing, are all in their true- relation, and the whole is 
admirably realized. Idealism, or at least poetic realism, 
Onslow Ford cultivated in a considerable series of small 
works. “Folly,” “Echo,” “Peace,” were varied by 
the severer “Egyptian Singer” and “Applause.” His 
last figure, “Glory to the Dead,” though statuesque, 
carries realism rather far in treatment It might be 
objected that in funerary art, so to call it, the nude 
was never resorted to by the Greeks in such a relation ; 
but Onslow Ford felt that he was working, not for 
ancient Greeks, but for modern Englishmen, and that 
sentiment, and not archaeology, must in such matters be 
the guide. Among Onslow Ford’s chief works not yet 
mentioned are the seated statues of “ Dr Dale ” and the 
“Duke of Norfolk.” The chief of the standing statues 
is perhaps the “W. E. Gladstono” at tlie City Liberal 
Club, London ; the principal equestrian statue, the 
“Lord Stratlinaini,” Knightsbridge, London; and the 
most ambitious monument, that to the “Maharaja of 
Diirbarjah.” There are, besides, the “ Marlowe Memorial,” 
set up in Canterbury, and the “ Jowett Memorial,” a wall 
decoration, in the style of the Italian Renaissance. The 
work of Onslow Ford always charms, for ho had a strong 
sense of the picturosciuo and a true feeling for beauty. 
But for his delight in decorative detail, ho would have 
been greater than ho was; for over-enrichment is in 
inevitable opposition to the greater (pialities of the 
monumental and the dignified in glyptic art, and abundance 
of small details involves poorness of effect. But against 
Ford’s taste, e.sp(.u;ially against his admirable dexterity, 
little need bo said. The high degree of refinement, the 
charm of modelling, grace of lino and composition, sweet- 
ness of feeling, which arc the note of his work, are in a 
great measure a set-off against occasional weakness of 
design and character, 

Mr Hope Pinker is i)riniarily a iKn-trait-sculptor. Among 
all his works the seated statue of “Dr Martiueau” is 
perhaps the best, for interest, refinement, and 
pjiiLr technical qualitios* His reliefs are as 

087S), numerous as his statues, of which the most 

^ 1 ^ 1 * is the “Henry Fawcett” in the Market 
bury, but his most important work is the 
colossal statue of Queen Victoria executed for the Govern- 
ment of British Gtdana, 

The most remarkable work executed by any British 
Xonf R amateur-sculptor is the “ §hakosi)eare Memorial,” 

Oonw* presented to the nation by Lord Ronald Gower, 

0876), and set up by him outside the Shakespeare 

Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. This monument, 
carried out in Pans, represents the poet on the summit, 
attended below by the four great characters — Bbimlet,” 
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“Henry V.,” “Lady Macbeth,” and “Falstaff,” designed 
with singular ability. Lord Ronald has also modelled 
statues of “ Marie Antoinette,” “ The Dying Guardsman,” 
and other works which have secured wide attention. 

In 1877 there burst upon the world a new sculptor, in 
the person of Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Leighton 
(g'.v.), who, in the following year, was to be the 
president of the Royal Academy. His first work i^eightour 
was “ An Athlete Struggling with the Python,” to P-P-A. 
which a brief allusion was made in the 9th edition 
(vol. xxi. p. 561). No piece of sculpture of modern times 
made a greater stir on its appearance ; for here was a work 
by a painter, a work, it was declared, which would have 
done honour to the ancients, fine in style, noble in type and 
in form, learned in the knowledge of the figure it displayed, 
original and strong in pose, in action, and movement;, 
scholarly in execution and instinct, with the manner of the 
painter himself. The group was hailed as a masterpiece 
by one who was thought to be not yet even a student in 
sculpture. Yet it is somewhat lacking in expression — ^in 
that kind of humanity which every really great master- 
piece of art should exhibit ; and connoisseurs applauded the 
technique, the surface qualities, and the like, when they 
should have been caught by the sentiment. But as 
Leighton was seeking only the beauty and expression of 
form, to the neglect of sentiment, he was well content with 
the reception and world-wide recognition of his work. 
One day the model for the “ Athlete,” tired out, rose and 
stretched himself, and the sculptor was so enraptured by 
the pose that he forthwith began the model for “The 
Sluggard.” This work is in its way of still higher ac- 
complishment than the “ Atlilete.” It is just as Greek in 
its devotion to form and its worship of the beauty of the- 
human frame. But it is a condition, a sensation, an idea, 
rather than an action, that is hero recorded ; and so it is 
the higher conception. And it has some of the mystery 
which is distinctive of the finest art of ancient tinios, but 
in which modern sculpture is almost entirely deficient. 
Yet wlulo the “Athlete” may bo compared, in idea, 
with the relatively dc])asod “Laocoon,” which it seems 
in some clcgroo to follow if not to challenge, the 
“Sluggard” belongs to a more elevated expression of a. 
distinctly pagan art, and, as it were, to a better period. 
Great as was the sensation made by these works, and by 
the charming statue of “ Needless Alarms ” (cast by the 
“wixste-wax” process), Leighton seems to have loft no 
direct follower or imitator among the younger men. 

Mr fStirling Lee, by natural ability iis well as by 
cultivation, is an artist of unusual elevation of mind and 
cxcellenco of execution, and in his composition 
Ixc aims at securing beauty by the arrangement 
of his figures in the panel, rather thaxi at enrich- 
ing them with details, as a designer would do. Ho is an 
tiHcetic in choice of materials, so that his works generally 
remain beautiful studios of tho human form, draped or 
undraped. It is for his power of telling a story beautifully 
in marble — as in his panels for St George’s Hall, Liveri)ool, 
which are among the finest work of their kind in England — 
that Mr Loo will continue to bo admired : ho is, beyond 
almost all others, a sculptor’s sculptor. 

Mr John M. Swan, (b. 1847; A.R,A. 1897; AE.W.S. 
1896), a pupil of tho Royal Academy and of M. Qdrdme 
and Frdmie^ has siKicialized as a sculptor of a 
l)arlacular cliws of subject. Ho is a stylist 
a high degree, whose work is full of beauty 
importance. For tho most part his sculptures 
are studios of animals, mainly of tho felidofy but Mr Swan 
passes from tho accentuation of action to the covering 
of skin and hair, without seeking much to emphasize 
the bone and flesh, because they alone display, with the 
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fascinating expressiveness of their sinnous bodies, the whole 
range of the passions in the most concentrated form. In' 
the “Leopard Playing with a Tortoise,'’ “Leopard Running,” 
“ Puma and Macaw,” and similar works, we have the note 
of his art — sinuosity, with tense muscles, stretched and 
folded gkiTij suppressed frenzy of enjoyment. The note of 
Barye, the great Frenchman, from whom in some measure 
Mr Swan drew inspiration, is power and strength and 
decorative form, but Mr Swan aims rather at fine, grim, 
naturalistic studies of a great cat's crawl, with vivacity and 
vitality. 

Another student of animal life is Mr Harry Dixon, 
whose bronze “ Wild Boar ” is in the Tate Gallery. “ A 
Bear Running,” excellent alike in character, form, 
and construction, and especially in movement, 
^ “Otters and Salmon,” and the figure^ubject 
•called “The Slain Enemy” — a prehistoric man wili a 
dead wolf — are among his chief works. 

Mr Andrea Lucchesi is one of the few who, in spite of 
^ discouragement, has not only persisted in concentrating 
his attention on ideal work, but has devoted 
rendering of the female form, 
•{1881). Prominent among his figures are those called 
“Destiny,” “The Flight of Fancy,” “The 
Mountain of Fame,” and “The Myrtle's Altar.” Mr 
Lucchesi's main excellence is in the treatment of nude 
forms, in which he has succeeded, through agreeable idea 
and excellent execution, in interesting a public usually 
indifferent to this branch of sculpture. 

Mr Alfred Gilbert (b. ljB54^ A,R.A 1887; E.A. 1892; 
professor of sculpture, Bi.‘A., 1900) is one of the greatest 
figures in British sculpture, not only as being a 
A.ameri, j^g^^er of his art, but as having preached in his 
{1882). work a great movement, and in less than a 
decade effected more than any other man for the 
salvation of the British school and influenced, quite as much 
as Carpeaux or Dalou, the young sculptors of the country. 
After acting as assistant to Boehm, he studied at the Beaux 
Arts under Cavelier, and then worked in Rome. His chief 
production there was the beautiful group of the “ Mother 
and Child,” produced when the classic sculptors of that 
city were immersed in the spirit of antiquity. This work 
brings to mind the teaching of the French school, and 
makes an irresistible persoi^ appeal to the emotion and 
sympathy of the , spectator. Mr Gilbert then produced 
“Perseus Arming,” “Icarus,” “The Offering of Hymen,” 
two fine heads of a man and a girl, pure in style and 
incisive in character — most of which were cast by the m'e 
j)erdue, or “waste-wax,” process, which he had learned in 
Naples. Its introduction into Great Britain had consider- 
able influence on the treatment of bronze sculpture by 
British artists. In Mr Gilbert’s portraiture we have not 
merely Hkenesses in the round, but little biographies full 
of character, with a spiritual and decorative as well as a 
physical side, and the mental quality displayed with manly 
sympathy. Flesh and textures are perfectly realized, yet 
broad, simple, and modest. Many of these qualities are as 
obvious in his portrait-statues, such as the fine effigy sot up 
to “ John Howard ” in the market-place of Bedford. The 
^hly original pedestal has done a good deal to direct 
into a better channel what are apt to be the eccentricities 
of what is called the “New Art” school But the 
monument with which Mr Gilbert’s name will ever be 
associated is the magnificent “ Statue of Queen Victoria ” 
erected at Winchester. The queen is shown with extra- 
ordinary dignity, targe in its masses, graceful in its linos, 
the person of the queen enveloped by all the symbolical 
figures and fanciful ornaments with which the artist has 
chosen to enrich it, the monument marks the highest level 
in this class to wMch any sculptor and metal-worker has 
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reached for generations. The profusion of an ardent and 
poetic imagination is seen throughout in the arrangement 
of the figure itself, in the exquisite “ Victory ” that sur- 
mounts the orb, in the stately throne. Invention, origin- 
ality, and inspiration are manifest in every part, and every 
detail is worked out with infinite care, and birth is given to 
a score of dainty conceits, not all of them, perhaps, entirely 
defensible from the sculptural point of view. In a 
measure it suggests goldsmithry, to which the genius of 
Mr Gilbert has so often yielded, as in the exquisite 
epergne presented to Queen Victoria on her jubilee in 
1887, typifying Britannia's realm and sea power in endless 
poetic and dainty suggestions of beautiful devices. Among 
Mr Gilbert's memorials are those to “ Frank HoU, R.A.,'' 
and to “Randolph Caldecott,” both in the crypt of St 
Paul's Cathedral, London ; the “ Henry Fawcett ” memorial 
in Westminster Abbey, which, with its row of expressive 
little symbolical figures, has been styled “ a little garden 
of sculpture ” ; and the finest work of its kind in England, 
the “Tomb of the Duke of Clarence” in St George's 
Chapel. Among Mr Gilbert's other works which should be 
mentioned are “The Kiss of Victory,” “The Enchanted 
Chair,” the statue of “Lord Reay” at Bombay, and the 
“Shaftesbury Fountain,” London. Few artists in any age 
have shown greater genius as at once sculptor and artificer. 
Mr Gilbert is fond of dealing with a subject which allows 
his fancy full play. His work is full of colour ; it is play- 
ful and broad. The smallest details are big in treatment, 
and every part is carefully thought out and most ingenious 
in design. His playfulness has caused him at times to be 
somewhat too florid in manner ; but his taste is so just, 
that he has safely given rein to his fancy where another 
man would have run riot and come to grief. 

Mr Robert Stark is an animal sculptor who has usually 
attracted the notice of connoisseurs rather than of the 
greater public, and his fine bronze statuette of 
an “Indian Rhinoceros” is to bo seen in the 
Chantrey Collection. Mr Stark has a profound 
knowledge of animal anatomy ; his range is considerable, 
and he is as easy with a rhinoceros as with a cart-horse 
or a hunter. 

Mr Conrad Dressier is best known for his busts of 
distinguished men, but his statue of “A Girl Tying up 
her Sandal,” and his two large marble panels 
for St George's Hall, Liverpool, assured him^'^^™"*^ 
his position. There is a cleverness, a daring, in 
his marked style, vigour of treatment, and a tendency 
towards emphasis, especially in his decorative work, 
much of which is designed for execution in Della Robbia 
ware. 

Harry Bates (1860-1899; A.R.A. 1892), at first a 
carver's assistant, and then a pupil of the Royal Academy 
Schools and of Dalou and Rodin, made his fbrst 
impression with the bronze relief of “Socrates 
Teaching the People in the Agora,” which pro- Qsg 4 ^ 
claimed a new sculptor gifted with imagination 
and romantic feeling controlled, as it were, by classicism. 
In the three bronze panels on the subject of the “ AEneid ” 
which he exhibited in 1886, he gave the second of those 
admirable reliefs by which his name is best known, and 
will remain best known, to the public, for many years to 
come. Then followed his great panel, “ Homer : A Blind 
Old Man, and Poor — Sweetest he Sings.” In this work, 
with its balance and dignity, its rhythmical line and fine 
expression, is to be seen a flexibihty which few young 
Englishmen had shown up to that time. Style and a 
genuinely modern treatment of classic form which is not. 
weakened by touches of naturalism, were also to be 
recognized. Nor does the background detract from the 
main subject — ^Horner and Humanity in front ; and behind, 
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a vision of the Parthenon and Pallas Athene, and the 
great Sun of Art rising with the dawn of Poetry. ‘‘ Psyche ” 
(1887) is more delicate in thought and treatment, but it 
has little of the originality or force of the “ Homer,” or 
of the classic style in the head called “ Khodope.” The 
serene and reposeful statue of “ Pandora,” about to open 
her ivory casket, successfully achieves the purity of style 
at which the sculptor aimed. “Hounds in Leash” is a 
vigorous group which was undertaken by Bates in response 
to the criticism that he could design no figures but such 
as are at rest. It is in the Tate Gallery, where it figures 
along with the “Pandora.” In “Endymion” the sculptor 
seems to have united in some degree the sculptural ideas 
expressed in the “Homer” and the central relief of 
“ Psyche ” : there is in it a good deal of the grace of the 
one and of the decorative force of the other, together with 
a lofty sense of beauty. The portrait-busts of Harry 
Bates are good pieces of realism — strong, yet delicate in 
technique, and excellent in character. His statues have 
a picturesqueness in which the refinement of the sculptor 
is always felt. Among the chief of these is the fanciful 
“Maharaja of Mysore,” somewhat overladen with orna- 
ment, and the equestrian statue of Lord Roberts upon its 
important pedestal, girdled with a frieze of figures, now 
set up in Calcutta. 

Mr George Erampton (b. 1860; A.R.A. 1894; R.A. 
1902), pupil of the Royal Academy, the Lambeth Schools, 
^ j and Merci6 in Paris, is a particularly versatile 
p'rampion, and Original artist, thoroughly in the “ new 
A.P.A. movement” which he has done so much to 
(IS84). direct. Highly accomplished, he is at home 
in every branch of his art, and covers the whole field. 
He first exhibited “Socrates Teaching” (1884), and fol- 
lowed this with “The Songster” (1887;, “An Act of 
Mercy” (1888), “In Silence Prayoth She,” “The Angel of 
Death” (1889), “Caprice” (1891), and in 1892 “The 
Children of the Wolf ” — ^his last ideal statue of the kind. 
It was followed by “ Mysteriarch,” heralding a class of 
work with which the artist has since identified himself ; 
for being in open rebellion against “ white sculpture,” he 
thenceforward devoted himseh to colour. “Mother and 
Child” is an experiment in polychromatic figure-work. 
The half-length figure called “Lamia,” with ivory face, 
head, and neck, and in a quaint head-and-neck dross of 
bronze jewelled, is a further departure from the true 
reserve of sculpture, but beautiful and delightful in feel- 
ing. The statue of “ Dame Alice Owen,” in bronze and 
marble, and “King Edward VL” are original, notwith- 
standing the pseudo-mediseval taste of their conception. 
Mr Frampton is happiest in distinctly decorative sculpture. 
His prolific and inventive fancy has expressed itself in 
such works as the bronze “The Steam^p” and “The 
Sailing Ship” for Lloyd’s Registry in London, and in 
the memorial “ Monument to Charles Mitchell,” at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Herein a new note is sounded, and we 
have some of the most striking features of Mr Frampton’s 
design. That is to say, ho Books to escape from the jmroly 
ardutectural forms, pediments, and mouldings, introducing 
his own inventions of curved lines, and frequently substitut- 
ing tree-forms for columns or pilasters, with roots for bases, 
trui^ for pillars, and branches and foliage for capitals. 
Besides these should be mentioned “The Vision,” the 
seven heroines from the Mbrte d^Arthwr^ “ My Thoughts 
are my Children,” “ Music,” and “ Dancing,” and memorials 
and busts of “Charles Keene,” “R. Stuart Poole, “Leigh 
Hunt,” “Passmore Edwards,” “ Dr Qamett,” and a colossal 
statue of “ Queen Victoria ” erected in Calcutta. There are 
always charm of arrangement, delicacy of workmanship, 
and daintiness of feeling, as well as considerable power of 
design, simplicity, and breadth in his work. 
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Mr W. S. Frith, one of the most successful teachers of 
sculptors in England, is chiefly remarkable for the decora- 
tive quality of his work. As in the monument 
to “Wheatstone, Inventor of the Telegraph,” 
or again, the standard lamps at the Astor^ 

Estate Office on the Thames Embankment, the sculptor 
shows charm of thought and spirit of design, vigour, and 
richness of effect. His ideal statuary and portraiture are 
not hk chief work, however ; his decorative sculpture for 
ecclesiastical and secular buildings is vast in extent and 
has had good influence on the younger school. 

Mr Henry Pegram, pupil of Mr Hamo Thomycroft and 
at the Royal Academy, attracted early attention with 
“Death Liberating a Prisoner,” and by the 
two high reliefs “Ignis Fatuus” (acquired h.a. 
for the Chantrey Collection) and “The Doom 
of Medusa.” These were followed by “Eve,” 

“Sibylla Fatidica,” “The Last Song,” “The Bather,” 
“Labour,” and “Fortune,” by decorative work for 
the exterior of the Imperial Institute, and later by the 
great candelabra which flank the interior western end of 
St Paul’s Cathedral. His portraiture is also noteworthy, 
and his work generally is “big” in style and sculptur- 
esque, with movement and life. 

Mr A. G. Walker has produced notable work in the 
class of pure sculpture, including the relief representing 
“ The Last Plague : The Death of the Firstborn,” 

“ Adam and Eve : And They were Afraid,” and 
“ The Thom,” graceful and quaintly charming, 
with elegance in the pose and in the action. His 
chief decorative work includes the sculptural figures in 
Stamford Hill Church. 

The name of Mr Adrian Jones is chiefly associated with 
the spirited work called “Duncan’s Horses,” a 
group displa 3 dng great knowledge of equine 
anatomy, form, and action. 

Mr Reynold^Stephens, latterly more devoted to gold- 
smith’s figure-work than to larger and more searching 
sculpture, must be considered less as a statuary 
than as “ a poet who sings in metal.” A relief, noids^ 
after Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s “Women of Stephens 
Amphessa” (1889), was followed by a “Wall 
Fountain,” “Truth and . Justice,” and the “Sleeping 
Beauty,” a bas-relief, full of thought, invention, and dainty 
conceits. In the highly decorated “Launcelot and the 
Nestling,” “Guinevere and the Nestling,” and similar 
works, the artist makes use of various coloured metals, 
ivory, gems, and the like, with pretty symbolism. Apart 
from his choice of material, there is a delicate languor 
about the lines of his figures and reliefs, which display a 
charming feeling and reined taste. 

Mr -Alfred Drury (b. 1857 ; A.R.A. 1900) is a pupil 
specially of Dalou, whose assistant he became. The fimt 
result was the curious echo of the master’s style, 

“The Triumph of Silenus” (1885). “The 
Genius of Sculpture ” and “ The First Reflection ” 

(bought by the Queen of Saxony), and “The 
Evening Prayer ” (1890, Manchester Corporation Gallery),, 
were followed by the statue of “Circe” (1893), which, 
through its grace, elegance of line, and symbolical realiza- 
tion of the subject, achieved a great popular success and 
was acquired by Leeds. The bronze head of “ St Agnes ” 
(1894) is one of the first examples of Mr Drury’s later 
style, belonging to the higher order of conception which, 
generally speaking, he has since maintained. This may 
bo seen in “ Griselda ” (bought for the Chantrey Collection), 
“ The Age of Innocence,” and other stories of childhood, 
and in the scones of “The Months,” at Barrow Court. 
For the decoration of the City Square at Leeds Mr Drury 
executed the statue of Dr Priestly, consisting of the 
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<jolossal figure entitled “Even.” Mr Drury’s quiet, suave, 
and contemplative art lends itseK well as decorative scul^ 
ture to arcliitectural embellislunent. His portraiture is 
also good, reticent, and full of character, and as a mampu- 
lator of clay he represents the highest contemporary 
standard of English sculptors. 

Mr Frederick W. Pomeroy (pupil at the Lambeth and 
Royal Academy Schools, and of Mercia) is of equal taste 
and ability. After 1888, when he exhibited 
-P. W, the bronze statuette “ Giotto,” he produced 
many ideal works — “Love the Conqueror” 
(Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool), “ Pleasures are 
like Poppies Spread,” “Boy Piping,” “Dionysos” and 
“ The Nymph of Loch Awe ” (both in the Tate Gallery), 
“A Nymph Finding the Head of Orpheus,” “Undine,” 
“ Pens^e,” and the clever study of the nude called “ The 
Potter.” “Perseus” is an inspiration from Benvenuto 
Cellini, but “ The Spearman ” is an original and powerful 
work. In ideal statuary he has produced “Admiral 
Blake,” “ Dean Hook ” (a colossal work for Leeds), “ Oliver 
Cromwell” (also colossal, for St Ives, Huntingdonshire), 
and “Robert Bums” for Paisley. In true portraiture, 
Mr Pomeroy executed the Liberal Memorial Statue of 
Mr Gladstone, in the lobby of the Houses of Parliament, 
and the recumbent efifigy of the Duke of Westminster, for 
Chester Cathedral. His work is strong and sculptur- 
esque, and his statues “stand” well. He sees nature 
in a big broad way, and his decoration is effective and 
well designed. 

Mr Albert Toft became known by his statue of “Lilith” 
(1889), and emphasized the impression then created by 
“Fate-Led” (1892, Walker Art Gallery), “Age 
tiS8^ and the Angel of Death,” “In the Sere and 
Tellow Leaf ” (a remarkable study of old age), 
“The Goblet of Life,” and “Hagar.” “The Spirit of 
Contemplation ” and “ The Cup of Immortality ” are more 
complete and display dignity and refinement. Mr Toft’s 
busts, such as those of W. E. Gladstone and Philip 
Bailey, have force and breadth of character; and in his 
ideal work there is an effort, well sustained and successful, 
after dignity, harmony, evenness of balance, and relation 
of the whole. 

Professor i^douard Lant^ri, a naturalized Englishman, 
to whom British sculpture owes much, employed his 
own striking gifts to teach rather than to 
produce. But “The Fencing Master,” “The 
Duet,” and “A Garden Decoration” have ex- 
ercised influence on the younger school through their 
fine sculptural qualities of vitality, richness, joyousnesa, 
sensuousness, and movement. 

Mr Bimie Rhind, R.S.A., has produced little work so 
important as the elaborate decorations for the doorway 
w. Bimie Scottish National Portrait Gallery, but 

kbiad, some of his statues and busts — “King James V. 

Scotland,” “Lord Salisbury,” and others — 
' show the influence of the modem school. 

Mr Goscombe John (AR.A. 1899) achieved an early 
reputation with a figme of “St John the Baptist,” an 
Qoscombe austere creation of real importance. His other 
Jobttp chief works are “Morpheus,” “A Girl Binding 

^^7” (Tate Gallery), 
^ _ “The_ Glamour of the Rose,” and “The Elf” 

— a weird creation' of true comedy. In these are shown 
a love of the purity and refinement of nature, realized 
with delicacy and a feeling for beauty. In portraiture 
Mr John is not less successful The colossal seated 
statue of ** The Duke of Devonshire ” has been acknow- 
ledged by the best critics in France and England to be one 
of the finest things of its kind, good in design and quiet 
suggestion of power. 


Mr Bertram Mackennal, the son of a Scottish sculptor 
settled in Australia, acknowledges no school, but he has been 
chiefly influenced by study in Paris. In his ideal 
works, such as “Circe,” “For She Sitteth on a B.Mac^ 
Seat in the High Places of the City,” there are 
boldness and sense of drama, with a keen appre- 
ciation of elegance of form, not without severity, and power 
of design. His sculpture is marked by good style, with 
movement and nervousness of treatment. 

Mr. Herbert Hampton made his first appearance in the 
Paris Salon with “The Mother of Evil,” and then the 
statues of “David” and “Apollo,” and “The 
Broken Vow,” “A Mother and Child,” “Narcis- 
sus,” and other works were seen in the London ^ 
galleries. Portraiture of merit has come from Mr. Hampton, 
but his greatest success, perhaps, has been achieved in decor- 
ative sculpture. 

Mr F. E. Schenck is similarly and more emi3hatically an 
architect’s sculptor-one of those who have done so much 
to embellish rightly the numerous great buildings 
which during 5ie last twenty years of the 19th 
century were springing up all over Great Britain, 

The Municipal Buildings at Stafford and Oxford, 
the Public Library at Shoreditch, and the Scotmian Offices 
in Edinburgh — ^involving groups of colossal figures bear- 
ing close relation to their architectural setting — are among 
the works which have made his reputation. 

Mr J. Wenlock Robbins is another architectual sculptor 
of real power and individuality, whose work for the New 
General Hospital in Birmingham and for the 
Town HaU of Croydon is of a high order. His J* 
portraiture is also good, the colossal statue of 
“ Queen Victoria ” for Belfast being the most im- 
portant of his achievements. Of ideal work, the statue 
called “ Nydia ” is the best known. 

Mr Henry 0. Fehr (pupil at the Royal Academy and of 
Mr Brock) contributed the grouj) of “ Perseus and Andro- 
meda” to the Academy in 1893, when it -was 
purchased for the Chantrey Collection (Tate 
Gallery). His subsequent ideal works, “ Hyj)nos 
Bestowing Sleep upon the Earth,” “ The Spirit of the 
Waves,” “St George and the Rescued Maiden,” and 
“Ambition’s Crown Fraught witli Pain,” confirmed the 
high opinion of his cleverness ; but in some of them his 
exuberance tells somewhat against their general efiect, in 
spite of their inherent grace and strength. On the other 
hand, the statue of “James Watt” for the City Square 
of Leeds exhibits those qualities needful for open-air 
portraiture; and his busts and statues have character 
and life. 

Mr. George Wade is essentially a sculptor of busts and 
statues ; the most noteworthy of his works are the memorial 
to Sir John Macdonald in Montreal, and the 
seated figure for Madras of the native judge, 

Sir T. Aiyar Muthuswamy. ^ 

Mr Gilbert Bayes, at first a modeller in the flat of horses 
treated in a decorative manner, produced “Vanity,” “A 
Knight-Errant,” and similar picturesque bihelCta 
on a large scale ; and later still, su^ work as 
“The Fountain,” showing a talent at once more 
serious, ordered, and gracefuL 

Mr W. R. Colton is a sculptor of strong individuality, 
capable equally of deep feeling and dainty fancy. “The 
Girdle,” “The Image-Finder,” “The Crown of 
Love,” “The Wavelet,” and the “The Spring- 
tide of Life” reveal a sculptor of exceptional 
ability, whose love of truth and life sometimes inspires him 
to place a touch of rather awkward realism in a graceful 
and charming composition ; the result is something unusual, 
yet quite natural and not objectionable. Mr Colton’s 
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true power of design and sense of style made him a force in 
the younger school of sculptors. 

Mr David McGill, an artist of the same class, first 
attracted attention with the relief of “ Hero and Leander,” 
following it with a series of figures, of which the 
most striking is ‘‘ The Bather,” a work at once 
of vigour and of humour. His work is good in 
pose and line, refined in drawing and feeling, and excellent 
in style. 

Mr Charles J. Allen belongs to the same group. “ Love 
and the Mermaid” (Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool), “A 
Dream of Love,” and “ Kescued ” are works of 
high merit, in every case good in treatment, free 
^ " in modelling, and pleasing in design. 

There are others who have to be recognized as important, 
if young, members of the school. Mr Taubman, who has 
had both French and Belgian teaching, has pro- 
j'j'pi'duced a series of works which display his power 
^‘of design and strength of technique. “The 
Angel of Sad Flowers,” “Orpheus and Eurydice,” and 
“ Adam and Eve ” reveal his strength in ideal work ; and 
his statue of “ Sir Sidney Waterlow” at Highgate is a good 
example of his monumental portraiture. 

Mr Pittendrigh Macgillvray, K.S.A., belongs to the 
rather meagre Scottish group. His chief work consists 
j. P. iWac- iJaainly of monuments and colossal memorials. 
guivray. The “ Peter Low ” memorial in Glasgow Cathe- 
‘‘Robert Burns,” the “Allan Family 
</ PI), Memorial,” the fine relief of “Rhythm,” and 
the “National Gladstone Memorial” for Scotland are his 
leading works. 

Mr Paul Montford, Mr Oliver Wheatley, Mr John 
Tweed, Mr Hodge, Mr Poole, and Mr Derwent Wood are 
artists whose work is marked by strong individuality and 
elevated character, and may be considered leaders among 
those who are the hope of the future. 

Women-sculptors (among whom may bo included clever 
amateurs, such as Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, and 
Countess Gleichen) have attracted well-deserved 
Ytm^ors, ^ measure unprecedented in Eng- 

land. Miss Margaret Giles, whose group “After 
1900 Years, and still they Crucify” shows power and 
ability, Miss Ruby Levick, Miss Ellen Rope, Miss 
Williams, and others, have shown their capacity alike 
in poetic conception, sound modelling, and decorative 
design. 

In the section of sculptor-decorators are such workers as 
Mr Lynn Jenkins, whose frieze in bronze, ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl at Lloyd's Registry is a remark- 
achievement, and Mr Walter Crane, who de- 
' signed for Manchester a mace that is remarkable 
for beauty of conception and felicity of symbolism. But 
other sculptors already mentioned, including Mr Thorny- 
croft, Mr Gilbert, Mr Frampton, Mr Pomeroy, Mr Colton, 
and Mr Toft, have all devoted themselves to sculptural 
decoration pure and simple, whether in metal, stone, or 
marble. 


The painter-sculptors command extraordinary respect, 
for they may claim among them Alfred Stevens, Lord 
Painter- Leighton, Mr J. M. Swan, Mr Reynolds- 
acttiptors, Stephens, George Richmond, and Mr Q. F. 

Watts. Richmond's real talent may be gauged 
by his “Monument to Bishop Blomfield” in St Paul's 
Cathedral. But none surpasses the greatest living 
English painter (1902), Mr George F. Watts (g.v.). He 
had educated himself artistically on the Elgin Marbles,- 
and he has produced half a dozen pieces of sculpture 
which place him high among the world's finest sculp- 
tors of the 19th century. The recumbent efOgy of 
“Bishop Lonsdale” in Lichfield Cathedral was an 


epoch-marking work, not only in the technical matter 
of the bold treatment of the drapery, but in large- 
ness and breadth and its noble sense of style, 
and the “Lord Lothian” in Bickling Church is 
also very remarkable. The artist then produced 
the colossal equestrian group of “ Hugh Lupus ” 
for the duke of Westminster (Eaton Hall), a composition 
as imaginative and original as it is grand and sculpturesque. 
Then followed “Physical Energy,” another equestrian 
group, winch, after being about twenty years in progress, 
was cast in 1902; it was to be erected in duplicate, one 
copy in South Africa, to the memory of Cecil Rhodes, whose 
character it may be held to symbolize, and the other to be 
set up in London by the British Government. In 1902^ 
also, the statue of “ Lord Tennyson,” destined for Lincoln's 
Inn, WM completed. But the bust of “Clytie” is sur- 
passed in “ bigness ” and classic purity of style and feeling 
by nothing ever produced in England : it is a complete 
and noble thing. There is no sculptor who has come 
nearer to obtaining the grandeur of form which is so 
wonderful^ in the Greek masterpieces. Simple in line, 
immense in^ character, full and rich in modelling, Mr 
Watts's work is instinct with vigour, breadth, and move- 
ment. It sets the true standard, and is a constant and a 
noble warning to sculptors of the younger school not to 
be led away by the dainty and fanciful, however alluring. 
Especially it warns them against what has become a 
feature with a certain section — the devotion to 
metal-working, enamelling, and the like, and the 
free introduction of these accessories into serious 
sculptural work. Irresistible in the hands of a great 
artist like Mr Alfred Gilbert, such work, at all times 
attractive, is the goldsmith's and ironsmith's, but not the 
sculptor's ; and if it has coloured the work of some of the 
younger sculptors of the day, it is not likely to obtain any 
very wide hold, or to exercise permanent influence for 
evil. As we have said, since the publication of the 
9th edition no ^eat section of the arts has so com- 
pletely changed its characteristics as the British school 
of sculpture. 

The subject of Biitish sculpture has been curiously neglected, 
except in newspaper notices and occasional articles in the periodical 
press, such as “Living English Sculptqrs,” C&rdwry 
July 1883, by Edmund Gossb. The only volume published is 
the following:— M. H. Spiblmann. SrUish Sadpt%rc ctmd 
of To-day, London, 1901. (m. H. S.) 

French. 

After 1870, when a great artistic movement marked the 
resuscitation of France after the Franco-German war, 
sculpture especially revived with exceptional vigour, and 
the last thirty years of the 19th century were a memor- 
able epoch in its history. Not that many new and unex- 
pected men of genius suddenly arose, for most of the 
artists who then came to the front had already distin- 
guished themselves by equally noble work ; but sculpture, 
like the other arts, benefited by the pause for thought, 
and by the ripe and manly tone stamped on tide national 
mind by the discipline of events. Intense ardour ani^ 
mated the admirable group of French sculptors: the 
oldest still found some lofty expression ; the men in their 
prime showed their powers with unwonted force and fire ; 
and the yoimger generations grew up in rapid succession, 
a close phalanx of sculptors whose number is still in- 
creasing, for if we include only living artists, and those 
who have taken honours in the Salons, we find a list of 
seven hundred exhibitors. The first generation of sur- 
vivors of the war, who led the way in the new period, still 
boasted of such men as Dumont (1801-84), Cavelier 
(1814-94), Bonnassieux (1810-92), Joufi&oy (1806-82), 
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Schoenewerck (1820—85), Carrier-Belleuze (1824—87), 
Aiin6 Millet (1819 — 91), and Cl^singer (1814 — 83). 
These artists, born in the first quarter of the lOldi 
century, were for the most part each the head of a 
studio, their teaching being carried on till the end of 
the century. Next to them followed their immediate 
pupils, already their rivals, and some indeed famous before 
the new era ,* such were Guillaume, Dubois, and Fr^miet ; 
others, fresh from the Academy at Borne, at once rose 
to distinction, and all combined to form the remarkable 
group of artists to which the modern school of French 
sculpture owes its world-wide fame. At this time 
Eugene Guillaume was exhibiting his “ Boman Marriage,” 
his “ Bust of Mgr Darboy,” his “ Orpheus,” and “ Andro- 
mache,” works of learned skill and severe distinction. 
Paul Dubois executed his “ Narcissus,” and the “ Tomb 
of General Lamorici^re,” on which the decorative 
figures of Charity, Faith, and Military Courage are 
popular favourites, full of grave and pathetic feeling. 
Clmpu executed his exquisite figure of “ Youth ” for the 
tomb of Henri Begnault, and that of “ Thought ” for the 
tomb of Daniel Stern, his monuments to Berryer and to 
Mgr Dupanloup. Barrias’ “First Interment” won him 
the medal of honour in 1878; besides his patriotic 
group of the “Defence of Paris.” Falgui^re produced 
a remarkable series of statues, characterized by their life- 
like power; some dignified or pathetic, as “St Vincent 
de Paul,” “La Bochejacquelein,” and “Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie”; some full of bold and dashing sifirit, as his 
“Diana,” his “Nereids,” and “Hunting Nymphs.” 
Mercia gave us “Gloria Victis,” “Quand M€me,” and 
his monuments, among which that called “Memory” 
must be mentioned; his pediment for the Tuileries; his 
“ Genius of Art,” &c. Delaplanche produced his “ Mother^s 
Teaching,” “Music,” “The Virgin with a Lily,” and 
“ Aurora ” ; and Allar “ The Death of Alcestis.” To these 
names must be added those of Degeorge, who, with 
Chapu, gave so powerful an impetus to the art of the 
medallist ; of Gautherm, HioUe, Thomas, Crauck, Lafrance, 
Maniglier, and Moreau-Vauthier— one of the men who, 
with G&6me (the painter) and Fr4miet, revived the taste 
for coloured sculpture, a style first attempted long before 
by Simart ; besides many more. These artists created a 
supremely healthy and vital school of sculpture, dignified 
and elegant, learned and varied, fresh and charming, and, 
above ^1, as single-hearted and as well trained as in any 
period of history. 

To understand, however, the position of contemporary 
sculpture in France, it will be necessary to look back 
even farther than 1870. It must be remembered that 
the whole history of French sculpture, as far back as 
the 17th century, is connected with the invasion of 
Italian influence in the 16th century, which remained 
paramount over French art for more than three hundred 
years. Statue-making, until then an art of expression — 
national, popular, human, and Christian — lost its primitive 
character under the dilettante refinement of an aristocratic 
society closely gathered round a king who made art sub- 
servient to his splendour or his pleasure; it sank into 
superficial and conventional < beauty, and became almost 
exclusively the interpreter of trivial ingenuity or flattering 
all^ories derived from the dead fables of heathen myth- 
olo^. The best that would be expected from this was 
choice elegance of line, a harmonious treatment of mass 
and composition, a loving study of the nude — ^in short, a 
purely plastic type of art And sculpture had become 
tile art of the nobility and of the court, having no hold, 
as it had in the past, on the great human family — ^the 
nation. StBl, even at the high tide of Louis XIV/s reign, 
some dissatisfaction became evident, even some rebellion, 
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in the great though solitary spirit of Puget, who strove 
to animate the marble with the passions of humanity. 
In the next century he found followers — Falconet, Pigallej 
and Houdon, who also asserted their right to infuse 
life and passion and movement into their statues, seeking 
them in the despised province of stern reality. The 
great cataclysm of the Bevolution, which might have 
been expected to break the bonds of thought, turned men’s 
minds to contemplate the Antique, and though it certainly 
modified the style of sculpture, was far from changing the 
source of its inspiration, since it sent it once more to the 
Antique. Indeed, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
when the teaching of David was paramount in spite of 
Gros, who, then in the master’s studio, was unconsciously 
sowing the seed of romanticism in painting, a robust 
individuality was developing among French sculptors — a 
spirit somewhat rugged, independent, and partly trained, 
beyond the academic pale, prepared to carry on the 
tradition of Puget, and quite simply, without any revolu- 
tionary airs of innovation, to shake off torpid convention- 
ality. By the mere force of a strong plebeian temperament 
Bude quite naturally happened on a style of art — bigh 
art — at once expressive and popular. He was the first 
to raise the cry of liberty in sculpture, and he left 
successors who bravely worked out what he had begun. 
Barye and Carpeaux were both in 1875 on the thres- 
hold of an era to which they bequeathed a fruitful in- 
fluence. Barye carried on Bude’s tradition of expression, 
and transformed what had previously been mere decorative 
carving into a new style and branch of art now adopted 
by a whole phalanx of admirable artists : the sculpture, 
namely, of animals, the first glance that sculpture had till 
then bestowed on nature apart from man. Carpeaux, 
who was much younger, was in his day — as Puget had 
been — an exceptional personality ; he carried on the slow 
revolt of two centuries which was to break the narrow 
mould of school-training and infuse a soul of more ardent 
vitality into sculptured forms. 

The importance of these two great artists in relation to 
contemporary art was not fully soon till after their death 
In point of fact Painting had until now amply filled the 
new part assigned to Art ; its vehement efforts had strongly 
influenced public opinion ; and as, in the early years of tiie 
19th century, it had largely extended the field of human 
vision over the remote past and the domains of feeling, 
with the promise of surveying all nature, space, and time, 
the spirit of the age asked no more, and did not expect 
sculpture, too, to abandon old-world myths. It must also 
be said that those sculptors who at that time carried on 
the classical tradition had renewed its youth by their learned 
and enthusiastic love of it; they had reverted to the past, 
but it was the past of the really great masters, either of 
antiquity or of the early Florentine school, no less 
enamoured of life, beauty, and nature. Guillaume and 
Paul Dubois, Chapu and Falguiire, Mercid and Dela- 
planche, were the rivals in sculpture of the great idealist 
painters — Puvis de Ohavannes, Gustave Moreau, Bicard, 
Delaunay, Baudry, and Henner — ^who were working at 
the same time. 

This it is which accounts for the fact that romanticism 
then found so little acceptance among sculptors. But in 
the next generation the sowers of the seed might see their 
harvest. The pupils of Bude, of Barye, and of Carpeaux, 
allied by school sympathies, — ^the little drawing-school 
conducted by Lecoq de Boisbaudran, which, in despite of 
the studios of the Beaux Arts, created a group of inde- 
pendent and highly original artists, — ^formed the centre 
of a distinct force whi<^ increased day by day. Yot^ 
men, fresh from Borne, persistently kept up the spirit 
of the Antique. A galaa^ of learned and refined artists 
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was represented hy such men as Hiolle (“Arion,” 
“Orpheus”)? Idrac (“Mercury inventing the Oaduceus,” 
“Salammb6”), Marqueste (“Galatea,” “Eros,” “Perseus 
beheading the Gorgon,” “The Rape of Europa”), and 
Coutan (“Eros,” “A Woman carrying Loaves,” “A 
Sergeant-at-Arms,” &c.), Lanson (“The Iron Age”), 
Longepied (“Immortality”), Peinte (“Orpheus charm- 
ing Cerberus to Sleep ”), Gustave Michel (“ In a Dream ” 
“Meditation”), Carles (“Innocence,” “Abel”), A. 
Boucher (“ Earth,” “ Au but ”), besides Carlier, Leonard, 
and Turcan — soon to be followed by another generation : 
Puech (“The Siren,” “The Muse of Andr4 Chenier”), 
Verlet (“The Monument to Maupassant,” “Orpheus”), 
Larche (“The Brook and the Meadow,” “Violets”), 
Sicaxd (“Hagar and Ishmael”), and Daillon, Eacoula, 
St Lami, and many more. In opposition to these 
there stood a group of sculptors, young and old, who 
sought their subjects in mythology, legend, history, 
or poetry, or merely in the scenes of daily life, and 
aimed at presenting the ideal of their time under its 
external aspects, but more especially the deepest emotions 
of the modern mind. It was Fr^miet, with his striking 
and vivid conceptions, who led the advance with new and 
dramatic subjects: primeval man and the fierce beasts 
with which he disputed his rule (“A Sho-Bear and a Man 
of the Stone Age,” “An Oran-utan and a Savage,” 
“Gorillas”), or embodiments of the heroes of the past 
(“Joan of Arc,” “Saint Louis,” “Saint George,” “Louis 
of Orleans,” <fec.); then followed Just Becquet, the 
excellent artist who represented the stricken figures of 
“Ishmael” and “Saint Sebastian”; Ohristopho, with 
his symbolical presentments of “The Human Comedy,” 
“ Fortune,” and “ The Supreme-Kiss ” ; Aub6 (“ Monument 
to Gambetta,” “Dante,” “Bailly,” <fec.); A. Legros, the 
naturalized English painter and sculptor, who executed 
some fine fountains for the duko of Portland ; Injalbert, 
returned from Rome (“ Hippom^ne,” “Christ on the 
Cross,” “ The Herald ”) ; and, younger than these, Desbois 
(“ Leda ”), Dampt (“ A Grandmother’s Kiss,” “ Melusine ”), 
Alexandre Charpentier, Carries, Baffier, Pierre Roche, 
Madame Marie Caziu, and many more. 

The disruption of the Salons in 1890 showed very 
plainly the bent of this group, who seceded to the Champ 
de Mars, where the leaders wore Dalou and Rodin, and 
where Bartholom6 made an unexpected and original 
appearance. Foreigners added a contingent of the highest 
merit, such as the American St Gaudens, and, more 
especially, the Belgian Constantin Meunior, afllliatod to 
France by their early training, to say nothing of descent. 
Meunior especially, with his statues and statuettes of 
labouring figures — minors, puddlers, hammerers, glass- 
blowers, and the like — ^gavo to his art a keynote new to 
France, which found a response oven in academic circles. 
A broad democratic current was swaying public feeling. 
The questions which turn on the status of the working 
man had become the programme of eveiy party, even of 
the most conservative. Art being the mirror of society, 
the novel, the drama, and painting devoted themselves to 
the glorification of a new factor in modem life, namely, 
Labour. Sculpture now, in rivalry with painting, through 
which MiUet had immortalized the peasant, and Courbet the 
working man, also sought inspiration from such themes; 
and at the same time the demands of the democratic move- 
ment called for monuments to the memory and deeds of 
great or useful men. 

Sculpture, under this modem tendency, has assumed an 
unexpected aspect; its highest expression is seen in the 
work of three very dissimilar men : Dalou, Rodin, and 
Bartholom^. ^ In Belgium, as has been said, whore 
modem social questions are strongly felt^ Constantin 


Meunier had interpreted the democratic imptdse in a 
very striking manner, under the influence, no doubt, of 
J. F. Millet. In France, Jules Dalou, with a broader 
view, aimed at creating an art which should represent 
the aspirations and dreams of this phase of society while 
adhering to the fine old traditions of the art of Louis XIV., 
stamped with magnificence and grandeur, but applied with 
graver, simpler, and severer feehng to the glorification of 
the people. He revived the older style of sculpture, giving 
it greater power and truer dignity by a close study of life, 
supported by a scholarly and serious technique. In his 
“Triumph of the Republic,” and the monuments to 
“Alphand,” to “Delacroix,” to “Floquet,” to “Victor 
Hugo,” and others, he strove to create a style apart from 
life, to which he is alien and indifferent, but based on 
life, the outcome of the needs of society, the impersona- 
tion of its characteristics, the expression in eloquent form 
of its nature, spirit, and moral idiosyncrasy. 

Treading the same path, though in a different step, 
is Auguste Rodin. He disregards every contingent 
fact; even when he takes his subject from legend or 
history, whether “Eve” or “St John the Baptist,” “The 
Age of Bronze” or “The Burgesses of Calais,” “Victor 
Hugo ” or “ Balzac,” he avoids all the conventional details 
and attributes of his personages to embody the very essence 
of humanity as expressed in the quivering flesh. He, like 
Carpeaux, has gone back to Dante and to Michael 
Angelo to force the “ Gates of Heh ” — the subject chosen 
for the entrance to the Mus^e des Arts Ddcoratifs — and to 
read the deepest mysteries of the human soul. His is the 
art of suffering, anguish, and terror, of cruel and despairing 
pleasure — a wild cycle of proud and bitter melancholy. 
AU the efforts made in the past to infuse life into Art, 
all that Puget, Falconet, PigaUe, and Houdon tried to 
effect, and that Rude, Barye, and Carpeaux strove for in 
their turn — aU this was part of the endeavour of these 
their successors, but with a clearer purpose and more 
conscious aim. By good hap or providence they 
were greeted on their way by the voice of the most 
devoted apostle who was to preach the new doctrine, 
namely, Louis Courajod, the founder of the French 
sculpture gaUery in the Louvre. From his professor’s 
chair in the schools ho cursed the Italian intruders of the 
16th century for having debased French art with “noble 
attitudes,” extravagant gestures, and allegorical antics; 
and he carried his pupils and his hearers back to the great 
national period of French sculpture, which, in the dark 
mediaeval ages, had created the splendid stone images of 
the noble French cathedrals. 

A marked individuality now appeared in protest against 
academic traditions — Albert Bartholom4. He, after begin- 
ning as a painter, was tempted by sculpture, more par- 
ticiJarly, in the first instance, by a wish to execute a 
monument to a comrade he had loved. From this first 
effort, carried out in his studio, without any school train- 
ing, but with a firm determination to master technical diflS.- 
cmlties and fulfil his dream, followed a broader purpose to 
execute a great expressive and vitally human work which 
should appeal to the heart of the populace. From this arose 
the idea of a “ Monument to the Dead ” in Fire Lachaise. 
Bartholomd had started without a guide, but he instinctr 
ivoly turned to the great tradition of Horthem Christianity, 
which his mind subsequently associated with that of the 
antique race who had ever done most honour to Death, the 
people of Egypt. 

Thus two currents contended, as it were, for the guidance 
of French sculpture, each olaimiog a descent j&om the 
historic past; one irdieriting the classic tradition of the 
Renaissance, of Latin and Hellenic origin, to which the 
French school, since the time of Jean Goujon, has owed 
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three centuries of glory. This is the pagan art of the 
South 3 its marks are balance, reasonableness, and lucidity 3 
it was the composer of apotheoses, the preserver of the 
ideal of beauty. The other, reverting, after centuries of 
resignation or of impotent rebellion, to the genuine French 
past which produced the noble works of the 11 th, 12 th, 
and 13th centuries, — to the tradition of Flanders and of 
Burgundy, which was smothered in the 1 6th century by 
Italian art, — ^to the Christian and naturalistic art of the 
North, which renounced the canons of antic^uity, and ex- 
pressed itself by methods essentially human and mutable, 
living and suffering, — appeals to aU mankind The im- 
mediate result of this antagonism was no doubt a period of 
agitation. The outcome, on the whole, is confusion. Still, 
however vexatious the chaos of form and movement may 
be, it is Life, a true reflection of the tumult of modem 
thought in its complexity and bewilderment 3 it is the 
reawakening of sculpture. 

Monumental and decorative statuary found an extended 
sphere through the founding or restoration of public build- 
ings after the events of 1870. Memorial sculpture obtained 
constant employment on patriotic or repubhcan monu- 
ments erected in various parts of France, and not 
yet complete. Illustrious masters have done themselves 
honour in such work. Dalou, Mercfe, Barrias, Falguifere, 
and many others less famous executed monuments to the 
glory of the Eepublic or in memory of the national defence, 
and figures of Joan of Arc as a symbol of patriotism, &c., 
as weU as numberless statues erected in the market places 
of humble towns, or even of villages, in commemoration 
of national or local celebrities : politicians, soldiers, savants, 
and artists — Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Oamot, Pasteur, 
Claude Bernard, Delacroix, Ingres, Corot, MiUet, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and many more. The garden of the 
Luxembourg alone has become a sort of Elysian Fields, 
where almost every day some fresh statue rises up in 
memory of contemporary French poets. The funereal 
style of monument, in which French art was at all times 
conspicuously distinguished, was also revived in sympathy 
with that general sentiment which regards reverence for 
the dead as a religion, and gave rise, as we have seen, 
to some splendid work by Chapu (the monuments to 
Eegnault, to Daniel Stern, of Mgr Dupanloup) 3 by Paul 
Dubois (the monument to General Lamorici^re); by 
Merci4 (Ihe tombs of Baudry, of Cabanel, of King Louis 
Philippe and his queen Marie Amalie) 3 by Dalou (the 
monuments to Victor Noir, to Floquet, and Blanqui) 3 and 
by many more, with Bartholom 6 at their head. The 
cemetery of Pke Lachaise is indeed one of the best spots 
to visit for a review of contemporary sculpture. 

While man has been diligently studied in every class of 
sculpture, more particularly in portrait sculpture, which 
finds a more practical adaptation to daily uses by a bust 
or small statue, such as Theodore Bivifere was the first 
to produce, by medallions, or by medals, closely related to 
statuary, nature now holds a place in the sculpture of 
animals, — place created, so to say, by Barye and carried 
on by Fr^miet, MSne, Cam, and, with even greater vigour 
and a closer study of character, by Gardet (“Panthers,” in 
the Luxembourg, “ Lions ” and “ Dogs,” at Chantilly, <fec.) ; 
Peter, Valton, Le Due, Isidore Bonheur, Peyrol, Oordier, 
Surand, Virion, M^rite, and others. Finally, the class of 
Lqi JPffHte SculpPwire — ^the statuette and small group^ — 
after long hesitation in the hands of the two men who 
first cultivated it, Fr^miet and the painter G^r 6 me, made 
a sudden start into life, due in no small measure to the 
success attending the charming and pathetic statuettes 
of Theodore BiviJre (“Salammbd and Maltb 6 ,” “Ulti. 
mum ferieus,” “ Charles VL and Odette,” « The Vow,” 
‘'‘iVa Angelico,” “The Shunamite Woman,” Ac.). Blvi^re 
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was wont to use — as Qer 6 me did in his “ Bellona,” and sub- 
sequently in his small “ Tamerlane ” — ^materials of various 
colours, and even precious stones and metals, which he em- 
ployed with great effect. A whole class of art was not 
indeed, originated, but strongly vivified by this method of 
treatment. Claudius Marioton and Dampt, who always 
affected small and precious work, Agathon Leonard 
(e.y., a table decoration of “Dancers” in Sevres china), 
Laporte Blairsy, Ferrary, Levasseur, Belloc, E. Lafont* 
i <fec., utilized every process and every kind of material— 
marble and metal, wood and ivory, enhanced by the most 
costly goldsmiths^ work and gems. 

It would seem now that sculpture, thus endowed with 
new ideas and the most various means of expression, and 
adapted to every comprehension and every situation, was 
fully on a level with the other graphic arts. What it had 
chiefly to fear was, in fact, the wealth of means at its dis- 
posal, and its competition or collaboration with other 
arts. And this the later generations seem to have under- 
stood — ^the men who were the outcome of the two conflict- 
ing traditions : order and moderation on one side 3 character, 
life, and emotion on the other. Though very variously 
inspired by the facts or ideals of contemporary life, such 
young artists as Jean Boucher (“Evening,” “The Antique 
and the Modern”), Eoger Bloche (“Childhood,” “Cold”), 
Derr4, Boverie, HipiDolyto Lefebvre, Desruelles, Gaston 
Schnegg, Pierre Roche, Fix-Masseau, Couteilhas, and 
others, seem to show that French sculpture is about to 
assume a solid position on a sound foundation, while not 
ceasing to keep in touch with the tastes, aspects, and needs 
— ^in short, the ideal — of the day. (l. be.) 

United States. 

The early names in American sculpture — Shem Drowne, 
the maker of weather-vanes 3 Patience Wright; William 
Rush (1756-1833), carver of figure-heads for ships and 
portrait sculptor; John Frazer (1790-1850), the stone- 
cutter; and Hezekiah Augur (1791-1858) — ^have the 
interest of chronicle at least. Hiram Powers (1806-73), 
coming later, had a certain technical skill, and his statues 
of the “Greek Slave” and “Eve before the Fall” were 
important agents in overcoming the Puritanic abhorrence 
of the nude. 

Horatio Greenough (1805-62), Joel T. Hart (1810-77), 
S. y. Clevenger (1812-43), and Clark Mills (1816-83) aU 
received many commissions but made no additions to the 
advancement of a true art-spirit, Thomas Crawford 
(1814-57) began the bas-roliefs for the bronze doors of 
the Capitol and showed skill. They were finished by W. 
H. Rinehart, whoso “Latona” has considerable grace. 
Henry K Brown (1814-86) achieved, among less note- 
worthy works, the heroic Washington in Union Square, 
New York City. It is one of the noblest of equestrian 
statues, both in breadth and certainty of handling and 
in actual majesty. It reflects unwonted credit on its 
eriod. There is undeniable skill, which yet lacks the 
ighest qualities, in the work of Thomas Ball (b. 1819), 
William Wetmore Story (1819-1896), whose “Cleopatra” 
shows power, Randolph Rogers (1825-1892), J. S. 
Hartley (b. 1846), Launt Thompson (1833-1894)* The 
works of Olin L. Warner (1844-1896) and J. Q. A. 
Ward (b. 1830) reveal at times far greater originality. 
Warner's two graceful classical figures for a fountein 
in Portland, Oregon, and his portrait statue of William 
Lloyd Garrisoui show a nice discernment of the fit- 
ness of manner to matter. He was also successful in 
modelling medallioDB. Ward has a sturdiness and in- 
dividuality quite his own. 

But almost all tho works down to this time lacked utterly 
that modernity, that sympathy with the present, which 
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are in. some senses vital to art. American sculpture, like 
American painting, was awakened by Prench example. 
The leading spirit in the new movement was Augustus 
St Gaudens. Born in Ireland (1848) of Pranco-Irish 
parentage, but brought to America in infancy, at the age 
of 19 he went to France for three years’ study. He must 
be counted one of the great sculptors of his generation, 
]iis perfect technique being the servant of a strong and 
magnetic personality. In the “ Farragut/' with its bluff 
And cheerful grace, the ungainly majesty of “Lincoln,” 
the stern and forceful “Puiitan,” the monument to 
Oolonel Shaw and his negro troops, and in other statues, 
he has won the hard victory over modern costume and 
made it contribute artistic feeling and character. In 
ideal works, such as the superb mortuary figure called 
“The Peace of God,” decorative caryatids, and the like, 
he has shown a lofty sense of line and plane. His work 
in high and low relief is distinguished, notably in his 
^1 with a guitar, the portraits of Stevenson and Bastien- 
Lepage. In all his works he shows the thorough har- 
monious welding of treatment with text. 

Daniel Chester French has attacked difficult problems 
with success of the highest order. His “ Gallaudet 
Teaching a Deaf Mute ” is an example of how a difficult 
subject can be turned into a triumph of grace. His 

Death and the Young Sculptor” is almost tho last word 
on the beautifying of the idea of death. In collaboration 
with E. C. Potter ho has modelled various important 
groups of human and animal kind, particularly tho “ Indian 
Com ” and the equestrian “ Washington.” 

Frederick MacMonnies stands high among contempor- 
ary sculptors by reason of his essentially sculpturesque 
methods and the magnetic sentiment that imbues them. 
His “ Bacchante ” is a triumph of modelling and of joyous 
humour. Minutely perfect handling and realistic vitality 
characterize his “Young Pan” and many other works, 
while his statue of “ Nathan Halo ” in City Hall Park, 
New York, shows the artist's power in tho treatment of 
a serious theme, and combines strength, refinement, and 
lofty feeling. 

Modelling in tho nudo is tho test of a sculptor, though almost 
of necessity anachronistic, but the stroimoiis achievements of 
George Grey Barnard have both high skill and high sin- 
cerity. His “ Two Natures,” his “ Brotherly Love,” his Pan,” 
and the design for a Norwegian stove are among tho strongest 
of modem statuary. Banking with hini, though diiforout in 
thought and method, stands Paul Way land Ijartlott— -one of tho 
best and most successful of modern sculptors. Success, too, 
artistically has been accorded to tho fine works of Charles Grafiy, 
Herman MacNcil, and Lorado Taft. The beautiful busts of 
Herbert Adams ; the thoroughly artistic miniature figures of Mrs 
Clio Hinton Bracken ; the graceful figurines of Mrs Potter Vonnoh ; 
Edwin F. Elwell’s “Egypt” and “Orchid” ; and the work of F, 
"Wellington Ruckstuhl, J. Massey Rhind, Fredorkk Remington, 
John Donohue, and Charles H. Niehaus should also be mentioned. 

(R. HU.) 

Scutsiri, a town of Asia Minor, beautifully situated 
on the eastern shore of the Bosphorus opiiosito to Con- 
stantinople, of which it is reckoned a suburb. It has a lively 
trade in Asiatic products. It is built mostly of wood, but on 
lihe hills behind the town iins uiany .si ibstiAntial rosidiiiicos. It 
has a population of about 60,000, mostly Turks. In June 
1883 a gunpowder explosion caused the loss of 150 lives. 

Scutari, a town of Turkey, in Albania, with a 
population estimated at 36,000. The trade, both inwards 
and outwards, has diminished through the connexion of 
owonica with the Euroi>oan railway system, but its 
oharacter has undergone no change. Tho exports consist 
of gram, wool, hides and skins, tobacco, and sumach ; the 
imports, of woollen and cotton yams and piece goods, 
metals, and sundries. As nothing is done by the Govern* 
ment to devebp local resources, tlic country remains stag- 


nant, and Scutari is a less prosperous and less busy town 
than it was in 1885. 

Commsincl of is a technical term 

of naval warfare, and indicates a definite strategical 
condition. The term has been substituted sometimes 
for the much older “ Dominion of the sea ” or “ Sove- 
reignty of the sea,” a legal term expressing a claim, 
if not a right. It has also been sometimes treated 
as though it were identical with the rhetorical expres- 
sion, “ Empire of the sea.” Mahan, instead of it, 
uses the term “ Control of the sea,” which has the merit 
of precision, and is not likely to he misunderstood 
or mixed up with a form of words meaning something 
different. The expression, “ Command of the sea,” how- 
ever, in its proper and strategic sense, is so firmly fixed in 
the language that it would be a hopeless task to try to 
expel it I and as, no doubt, writers will continue to use it, 
it must be explained and illustrated. Not only 
does it differ in meaning from “ Dominion or 
Sovereignty of the sea,” it is not even, truly reigaty 
derived therefrom, as can he briefly shown, or Domini 
“ It has become an xmeontested principle of 
modern international law that the sea, as a general rule, 
cannot be subjected to appropriation” (W. E. Hall, 
Treatise on Internatiord Law^ 4th ed. 1896, p. 146). 
This, however, is quite modern. Great Britain did not 
admit the principle till 1805 ; the Hussians did not admit 
it till 1824 ; and the Americans, and then only tacitly, 
not till 1894. Most European nations at some time or 
other have claimed and have exercised rights over some 
part of the sea, though far outside the now well-recognized 
“three miles' limit.” Venice claimed the Adriatic, and 
exacted a heavy toll from vessels navigating its northern 
waters, Genoa and France each claimed portions of the 
western Mediterranean. Denmark and Sweden claimed 
to share the Baltic between them. Spain claimed 
dominion over the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Portugal over the Indian Ocean and all the Atlantic 
south of Morocco (Hall, pp, 1 48-9). The claim which has 
made the greatest noise in the world is that once main- 
tained by the kings of England to the seas surrounding 
the British Isles.’ Like other institutions, the English 
sovereignty of the sea was, and was admitted to be, 
beneficent for a long period. Then came the time when 
it ought to have been abandoned as obsolete ; but it was 
not, and so it led to war. The general conviction of the 
maritime nations was that the Lord of the Sea would 
provide for the police of the waters over which he 
exercised dominion. In rude ages when men, like the 
ancients, readily “turned themselves to piracy,” this was 
of immense importance to trade ; and, far from the right 
of dominion being disputed by foreigners, it was insisted 
upon by them and declared to carry with it certain duties. 
In 1299, not only English merchants, but also “the 
maritime people of Genoa, Catalonia, Spain, Germany, 
Zealand, Holland, Frisia, Denmark, Norway, and several 
other places of the empire” declared that the kings of 
England had from time immemorial been in “peaceable 
possession of the sovereign lordship of the seas of Eng- 
land,'^ and had done what was “needful for the main- 
tenance of peace, right, and equity between people of all 
sorts, whether subjects of another kindgom or not, who 
pass through those seas” (J. K. Laughton, “Sovereignty 
of the Sea,” Fcrimghtly Eeview, August 1866). The 
EngUsh sovereignty was not exercised as giving authority 
to exact toll. Ml that was demanded in return for keep- 
ing tihe sea safe for peaceful traffic was a salute, enforo^ 
no doubt as a formal admission of tho right which per- 
mitted tho (on the whole, at any rate) effective police of 
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the waters to be maintained. The Dutch in the 17th 
century objected to the demand for this salute. It was 
insisted upon. War ensued; but in the end the Dutch 
acknowledged by solemn treaties their obligation to render 
the salute. The time for exacting it, however, was 
really past. S. R. Gardiner (“The First Dutch War,” 
Navy Records^ vol. ziii. 1899) maintains that though the 
“ question of the flag ” was the occasion, it was not the 
cause of the war. There was not much, if any, piracy in 
the English Channel which the king of England was 
specially called upon to suppress, and if there had been 
the merchant vessels of the age were generally able to 
defend themselves, while if they were not their Govern- 
ments possessed force enough to give them the necessary 
protection. Great Britain gave up her claim to exact the 
salute in 1805. 

The necessity of the foregoing short account of the 
“ Sovereignty or Dominion of the Seas ” will be apparent 
as soon as we come to the consideration of the first 
struggle, or rather series of struggles, for the command 
of the sea. Gaining this was the result of England’s wars 
with the Dutch in the 17th century. At the time of the 
first Dutch war, 1652-54, and probably of the later wars 
also, many people, and especially seamen, believed that 
the conflict was due to a determination on her part to 
retain, and on that of the Dutch to put an end to, the 
English sovereignty or dominion. The ob- 
Attempts gtinacy of the Dutch in objecting to pay the 
mmiMnd. old-established mark of respect to the English 
flag was quite reason enough in the eyes of most 
Englishmen, and probably of most Dutchmen also, to 
justify hostilities which other reasons may have rendered 
inevitable. The remarkable thing about the Dutch wars is 
that in reality what England gained was the possibility of 
securing an absolute command of the sea. She came out 
of the struggle a great, and in a fair way of becoming the 
greatest, naval power. > It is this which prompted Vice- 
Admiral P. H. Colomb to hold that there are various 
kinds of command, such as “absolute or assured,” “tem- 
porary,” “with definite ulterior purpose,” <t;c. An ex- 
planation that would make all these terms intelligible 
would be voluminous and is unnecessary here. It will 
be enough to say that the absolute command — of which, 
as Colomb tell us, tbe Anglo-Dutch wars were the most 
complete example — is nothing but an attribute of the 
nation whose power on the sea is paramount. It exists 
and may be visible in time of peace. The command 
which, as said above, expresses a definite strategical 
condition is existent only in time of war. It can be 
easily seen that the former is essential to an empire like 
the British, the parts of which are bound together by 
maritime communications. Inability to keep these com- 
munications open can have only one result, viz., the loss 
of the parts with which communication cannot be main- 
tained. Experience of war as well as reason will have 
made it evident that inability to keep open sea-communi- 
cations cannot be limited to any single line, because the 
inability must be due either to incapacity in the direction 
of hostilities or insuflBiciency of force. If Great Britain 
has not force enough to keep open all the commnnications 
of her widely extended empire, or if — having force enough 
— she is too foolish to employ it properly, she does not 
hold the command of the sea, and the empire must fall 
if seriously attacked. 

The strategic command of the sea in a particular war or 
campaign has equal concern for all maritime belligerents. 

Before seeing what it is, it will be well to learn 
authority what it is not. Mahan 
says that command, or, to use his own term, 
** contrpl of the sea, howeyer real, does not imply that an 


enemy’s single ships or small squadrons cannot steal out 
of port, cannot cross more or less frequented tracts of 
ocean, make harassing descents upon unprotected points of 
a long coast-line, or enter blockaded harbours. On the 
contrary, history has shown that such evasions are alwaya 
possible, to some extent, to the weaker party, however 
great the inequality of naval strength ” (Ir^uence of Sea- 
Power 071 Mistory, London 1890, p. 14). The Anglo- 
French command of the sea in 1854—56, complete as it was 
did not enable the Allies to intercept the Russian ships in 
the north-western Pacific, nor did that held by the 
Federals in the American Civil War put an early stop to 
the cruises of the Confederate vessels. What the term 
really does imply is the power possessed from the . first 
or gained during hostilities, by one belligerent of carrying 
out considerable over-sea expeditions at will. In tbe 
Russian war just mentioned the Allies had such over- 
whelmingly superior sea-power that the Russians aban- 
doned to them without a struggle the command of the 
sea; and the landing in South Africa (1899-1902), 
more than six thousand miles away, of a large British 
army without even a threat of interruption on the voyage 
is another instance of unchallenged command. In wars 
between great Powers and also between secondary Powers, 
if nearly equally matched, this absence of challenge is rare. 
The rule is that the command of the sea has to be won 
after hostilities begin. To win it the enemy’s naval force 
must be neutralized. It may be driven into his ports 
and there blockaded or “marked,” and thus rendered 
virtually innocuous ; or it must be defeated and destroyed. 
The latter is the preferable, because the more effective 
plan. As was perceptible in the Spanish-American war 
of 1898, as long as one belligerent’s fleet is intact or at 
large the other is reluctant to carry out any considerable 
expedition over-sea. In fact, the command of the sea has 
not been secured whilst the enemy continues to have a 
“ fleet in being ” (see Sea-Power). 

In 1782 a greatly superior Franco-Spanish fleet was 
covering the siege of Gibraltar. Had this fleet succeeded in 
preventing the revictualling of the fortress the 
garrison would have been starved into surrender. 

A British fleet under Lord Howe, though much 
weaker in numbers, had not been defeated and was still at 
large. Howe, in spite of the odds against him, managed 
to get his supply-ships in to the anchorage and to fight 
a partial action, in which he did the allies as much dam- 
age as he received. There has never been a display of 
higher tactical skill than this operation of Howe’s, though, 
curiously enough, he owes his fame much more to his 
less meritorious performance on the 1st of June. The re- 
victualling of Gibraltar surpassed even Suffren’s feat of 
the capture of Trincomalee in the same year. In 1798 
the French, assuming that a temporary superiority in the 
Mediterranean had ^ven them a free hand on the water, 
sent a great expedition to Egypt. Though the army 
which was carried succeeded in landing there, the covering 
fleet was destroyed by Nelson at the Nile, and the army 
itself was eventually forced to surrender. The French 
had not perceived that, except for a short time and for 
minor operations, you cannot separate the command of 
the Mediterranean or of any particular area of water from 
that of the sea in general. Local command of the sea 
may enable a belligerent to make a hasty raid, seize a 
relatively insignificant post, or cut out a vessel ; but it 
will not ensure his being able to effect anything requiring 
considerable time for its execution, or, in other words, 
anything likely to have an important influence on the 
course of the war. If Great Britain has not naval force 
enough to retain command of the Mediterranean she will 
certainly not have force enough to retain command of the 
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■English Channel. It can be easily shown why it should be 
so. In war danger comes less from conditions of locality 
than from the enemy’s power to hurt. Taking up a weak 
position when confronting an enemy may help him in the 
exercise of his power, but it does not constitute it. A 
maritime enemy’s power to hurt resides in his fleet. If 
that can be neutralized his power disappears. It is in 
the highest degree improbable that Great Britain could 
attain this end by splitting up her fleet into fragments so 
as to have a part of it in nearly every quarter in which 
the enemy may try to do her mischief. The most promis- 
ing plan — as experience has often proved — is to meet the 
«nemy when he shows himself with a force sujfficiently strong 
to defeat him. The proper station of the British fleet 
in war should, accordingly, be the nearest possible point 
to the enemy’s force. This was the fundamental principle 
of Nelson’s strategy, and it is as valid now as ever it was. 

If Great Britain succeeds in getting into close 
Seeking the proximity to the hostile fleet with an adequate 
force of her own, her foe cannot obtain com- 
mand of the sea, or of any part of it, whether 
that part be the Mediterranean or the English Channel, 
at any rate until he has defeated her. If he is strong 
enough to defeat her fleet he obtains the command of the 
sea in general ; and it is for him to decide whether he 
shall show the effectiveness of that command in the Medi- 
terranean or in the English Channel. 

In the smaller operations of war temporary command 
of a particular area of water may suflOLce for the success of 
an expedition, or at least will permit the cxe- 
preliminary movements. When 
^ ' the main fleet of a country is at a distance — 

which it ought not to be except with the object of nearing 
the opposing fleet — a small hostile expedition may slip 
across, say the English Channel, throw shells into a coast 
town or burn a village, and get home again unmolested. 
Its action would have no sort of influence on the course of 
the campaign, and would, therefore, be useless. It would 
also most likely lead to reprisals ; and, if this i)rocess wore 
repeated, the war would probably degenerate into the 
antiquated system of “ cross-raiding,” discarded centuries 
ago, not at all for reasons of humanity, but because it 
became certain that war could be more effectually waged 
in other ways. The Power in command of the sea may 
resort to raiding to expedite the formal submission of an 
already defeated enemy, as Russia did when at war with 
Sweden in 1719 5 but in such a case the other side cannot 
retaliate. Temporary command of local waters will also 
permit of operations rather more considerable than more 
raiding attacks; but the duration of these operations 
must be adjusted to the time available. If the duration 
of the temporary command is insufficient the operation 
must fail. It must fail even if the earlier steps have 
been taken successfully. The command of the English 
Channel, which Napoleon wished to obtain when matur- 
ing his invasion project, was only temporary. It is 
possible that a reminiscence of what had happened in 
Egypt caused him to falter at the last ; and that, quite 
independently of the proceedings of Villeneuve, he hesi- 
tated to risk a second battle of the Nile and the loss of a 
second army. It may have been this which justified his 
later statement that he did not really mean to invade 
England. In any case, the British practice of fixing the 
station of their fleet wherever that of the enemy was, 
would have seriously shortened the duration of his 
command of the English Channel, even if it had allowed 
it to be won at alL Moreover, attempts to carry out a 
great operation of war against time as well as against 
the efforts of the enemy to prevent it are in the highest 
degree perilous. 
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In war the British navy has three prominent duties to 
discharge. It has to protect the maritime trade, to keep 
open the communications between the different parts of 
the empire, and to prevent invasion. If Great Britain 
commands the sea these duties will be discharged effectu- 
ally. As long as she does that, the career of cruisers sent 
to prey on her commerce will be precarious, because com- 
mand of the sea carries with it the necessity of possessing 
an ample cruiser force. As long as the condition men- 
tioned is satisfied ter ocean communications will be kept 
open, because an inferior enemy, who cannot obtain the 
command required, will be too much occupied in seeing 
to his own safety to be able to interfere seriously with 
that of any part of the British empire. This being so, it is 
evident that the greater operation of invasion cannot be 
attempted, much less carried to a successful termination, 
by the side which cannot make head against the oppos- 
ing fleet. Command of the sea is the indispensable pre- 
liminary condition of a successful military expedition sent 
across the water. It enables the nation which possesses 
it to attack its foes where it pleases and where they seem 
to be most vulnerable. At the same time it gives to its 
possessor security against serious counter-attacks, and 
affords to his maritime commerce the most efl&cient pro- 
tection that can be devised. It is, in fact, the main object 
of naval warfare. 

Authorities for the above may be given as naval histories in 
general, placing in the first rank the well-known works of Captain 
A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. The book which must be specially re- 
ferred to is the late Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb*s J^aml JFarfare, 
3rd ed., London, 1900. ^c. a. G. b.) 

Ses.-fishing'. — Sea-flshing as a sport is a com- 
paratively modern institution. Many years ago a few 
amateurs might be found following the methods of the 
professional, laying long-lines, using coarse hand-lines, even 
netting on occasions, and whiflfing and working drift-lines 
for pollack and bass. But it was not until the last few 
years of the 19 th century that any considerable number 
of persons attempted to catch fish with the more refined 
and delicate methods, or modifications of them, practised 
on rivers and lakes. Several volumes on the subject 
were published between the years 1897 and 1900, and 
this diffusion of information, coupled with a serious falling- 
off of sport in many fresh-water fisheries, induced large 
numbers of anglers to look to the sea for the practice of 
their favourite recreation, and laid the founda- British 
tion of the British Sea- Anglers’ Society, which sea- 
soon numbered very nearly a thousand members. Anglers* 
The absence of private rights in sea-fisheries 
renders the sea an appropriate fishing-ground for the general 
public. Even in navigable estuaries such rights do not 
exist, save where a charter from the Crown was granted in 
ancient times. 

Sea-fishing as a sport, as we now understand it, is 
mainly concerned with the use of a rod and line in the sea, 
though for the heavier work with big bottom-swimming 
fish, such as the conger, the stronger and coarser hand-line 
is under certain conditions still deemed necessary by some 
fishermen. Probably the finest sea-fishing which has yet 
been discovered by the enthusiastic angler is that afforded 
by the ^rpon, or silver king, of the Gulf of 
Mexico, a gigantic herring which often exceeds 
100 tt in weight, and fights with demoniacal 
fury when hooked. So favourite a f onn of sea-fishing has 
this become that tarpon hotels have spnmg up on the 
coast of Florida, and not a few Englishmen journey 
across the Atlantic from time to time to take part in 
l^is exciting sport. The bait commonly used is a 
small mullet threaded on a large hook attached to an 
unleaded line. It is cast out from a boat and allowed to 
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lie on the bottom. When the tarpon picks it up, time is 
allowed for the bait to be gorged, as the month of these 
fifib is extremely hard and bony, and affords scant holding- 
place for the hook. Another kind of big fish angling 
afforded by American waters is tunny-fishing, which is 
carried on by the members of the Flying Tuna Club, of 
Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, who think little of captur- 
ing fish weighing considerably over 200 $). Tunnies and 
other big members of the mackerel family are also caught 
from ocean-going vessels. Sharks have been taken from 
time immemorial in tropical waters, and the capture of 
specimens 5 and 6 feet in length, on British coasts, is 
not uncommon; but, generally speaking, the sea- angler 
desires to avoid rather than to capture them. The coasts 
of Australia, Africa, India, and the tropical seas generally 
aU afford excellent searfishing of various kinds in due 
season. 

In British and Irish waters the fish which holds the 
highest place in the angler’s list is undoubtedly the bass, 
The bass spinning, or indeed almost any 

® bait, and when hooked is as game as salmon. To 
capture the very large specimens of these fish, and such 
captures are not common, it is desirable to fish at night, or 
in the dusk of early morning. In the daytime success is 
not often obtained unless the water is slightly thickened by 
recent gales. The big fish particularly favour the mouths 
of harbours, where they may be caught on such malodorous 
baits as a stale piece of bloater, a piece of ray’s liver, small 
dead fish, chicken’s or rabbit’s entrails, <Src. They have 
the habit, either acquired in such places, or natural to 
them, of foul feeding. Sometimes the bait intended for 
bass is worked round the edges of rocks by means of fioat- 
tackle much the same as pike-fishers use, except that it 
terminates in a large, strong, single hook instead of the 
usual triangles. A better plan, where the bottom is clear, 
is to use a salmon-gut ledger with a lead of sufficient 
weight to hold the bottom. Medium-sized bass of from 
2 to 6 ^ are found in shoals during the late summer 
months, and when these are feeding close to the surface 
on the young of other fish — ^herrings, sprats, mackerel, &c. 
— ^the fly-fisher has an opportunity of enjoying some very 
excellent sport. The gaudier salmon-flies will take bass, but 
a piece of dried sole-skin, cut in the shape of a fish and 
whipped to a hook, is frequently used for the purpose. 
Bai^ such as sand-eels, or other small fish, are often 
trailed behind a boat, but they are better harled across 
the tidal current in the manner practised on salmon rivers. 
Perhaps the most deadly method of taking bass is to use 
a live fish on a drift line, two of the best baits being a 
sand-eel and a small flat-fish. The hook is attached to a 
snood several fathoms in length, above which are placed 
small pipe-leads at intervals of one and a half to two 
fathoms. The tide carries out the bait, and a sufficient 
amount of the lead-bearing line is let out to ensure the 
bait being at a proper depth. In this method, which is 
most suitable for estuaries and channels between islands 
where there is a fairly good tide running, the boat should 
be moored. 

Pollack and coal-fish, termed lythe and saithe in Scot- 
land, rank next after bass as sporl^giving sea-fish, and are 
far easier of capture. Pollack lurk among rocks 
and weeds, coming to the surface in the evening 
c^-iisb, ^ search of food. Eocky points projecting far 
out into the sea are certain places to find 
them. One of the best baits is a small conger- eel 
about 4 inches in length, trailed behind a boat. Failing 
this, the rubber imitation may be tried. Sand-eels 
are also very good. In fact, pollack, when feeding, will 
run at almost any small fish. In the daytime the line 
should be heavily leaded to bring the bait down close to 
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the weeds. In the evening the searangler fishes near the 
surface. Pollack will also take the usual pike spianing- 
baits, phantoms (red for preference), spoons, and the like. 
Live-baiting for them is carried on in exactly the same 
manner as for bass, and is suitable in places where the boat- 
can be moored over a rocky ground in a current sufficient 
to extend the drift-line. The tackle has to be exceedingly 
strong, as these fish have a habit of darting down into the 
weeds when hooked, and must in consequence be given no 
line. Coal-fish, which have many local names, are some- 
what similar in form to pollack, but differ in colour, the 
beautiful olive, bronze, and brown tints of the pollack 
giving way to a very dark greeny blue back and white 
sides and belly. They are freer swimming fish than pollack 
roaming in shoals in search of food, and at times affiording 
very fine sport. They will take aU the usual pollack and 
bass baits, and in the North they are often fished for 
with rough feather baits, from 2 to 4 inches in length. 
On the Irish coast the fishermen catch large numbers of 
medium-sized coal-fish, called, locally, “ glissaunes,” by 
trailing flies, the lines being attached to long bamboo poles 
projecting from the stern of sailing boats. For pollack, 
coal -fish, and bass, ordinary salmon and pike rods fur- 
nished with strong lines can be used, except for the 
method of drift-lining, the special tackle for which has 
been described. 

Grey mullet are much sought after by sea-anglers, but 
are extremely difficult of capture owing to their shyness and 
to their peculiar mouths, which are apparently 
formed to suck in very soft food, and to eject ^ 

quickly anything hard, such as a hook. The very ^ ’ 
large grey mullet are, indeed, rarely caught on hook and 
line j but the bass fisher, using ray’s liver or similar bait 
at the mouth of a harbour, sometimes obtains a specimen. 
During the summer months these fish run up rivers, and 
at night-time forage along the shore near towns, doubtless 
attracted there by the refuse. The smaller mullet of 1 or 
2 5) are caught in large numbers in docks, harbours, and at 
the mouths of rivers on the south coast, on a stout perch 
paternoster baited with rag-worms ; hut, generally speak- 
ing, success is only obtained by those who are on the 
water a little before daybreak. There are a few creeks 
round English coasts where large mullet are often seen. 
In such places an attempt may be made to catch them, 
their suspicions being lulled by the throwing in of ground- 
bait of a similar character to that on the hook. For this 
purpose boiled macaroni, chopped up, may be tried. The 
tackle may be a paternoster bearing several hooks sup- 
ported by a float, and allowed to swim down at whatever 
speed the current will take it. Mullet, however, are more 
likely to feed just at the top of high water when the tide 
m slack. If this tackle is drawn against the tide, or held 
in an unnatural way against it, the fish are likely to ignore 
the baits. This, however, does not apply to patemostei^ 
ing with rag-worms for the small muUet in harbours and 
river mouths where a sink-and-draw motion is often given 
to the baits. A method of mullet-fishing which is occa- 
sionally successful is to float the paternoster, without 
a lead, on the surface of the water by means of small 
fragments of cork placed at intervals, and to bait the 
hooks with macaroni or paste. Broad crumbs are sprinkled 
on the surface near the tackle to bnng up the fish. The 
angler should keep himself at a considerable distance from 
the baits, out of sight of the fish. 

Mackerel-fishmg is, as a rule, carried on in much the 
same way by amateurs as by the professional fishermen, 
many of these latter having adopted the use of gut 
snoods with excellent results. When, however, ’ 

the wind is very slight and the day bright, the 
amateur often catches mackerel by using stiU finer tackle 
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and very small lead, the professional fisherman’s gear being 
absolutely useless under such conditions. In late summer, 
when the mackerel are inshore on some parts of the coasts, 
a very pretty method of capturing them is to moor the boat 
jtnd use float-tackle, the float being about 10 feet or less 
above the bait — a strip of mackerel skin. This arrange- 
ment is carried out by the tide about 20 yards, the moving 
tide working the bait and giving it a lifelike appearance. 
If the current is very slight it is sometimes better to 
dispense with both float and lead, and fish by touch. 
Mackerel are also to be caught near the bottom on some 
parts of the coast towards the end of summer and in early 
autumn. The best baits are squid, pilchard skin, mussels, 
and pieces of sand-eels. The tackle may be the ordinary 
paternoster, or a paternoster in which the plummet at the 
end is dispensed with, a pipe-lead placed where the run- 
ning line joins the gut taking its place. Mackerel, when 
near the surface, will take a fly, but when they are shoal- 
ing inshore, breaking the surface every now and again, it 
is difl&cnlt to keep within casting distance of them. The 
fly-fisher, however, sometimes obtains good sport with 
these fish when they have collected in narrow and shallow 
inlets of the sea. The best time of the day for mackerel- 
fishing is from six o’clock in the morning, or even earlier, 
to 11 A.M. 

It is when fishing on the bottom for cod, conger, whit- 
ing, flat-fish, gurnet, &c., with heavy leads, that special 
forms of tackle are most requisite. The ordinary 
The pike-rod 11 feet long is no use for working a 
bearing a weight of 1 J Ib to 2 tt). The 
rings fray tho line, and the leverage on tho 
wrist, owing to the length of the rod, is enormous. The 
reels of freshwater fishermen are too small for this pur- 
pose. Very excellent sea-rods have, however, been de- 
signed by anglers and tacklemakers. These vary from 6 
feet to 8 feet in length, are stout and strong, frequently 
have a spliced whalebone top, and in the place of rings 
are fitted small sheaves working between metal supports. 
At the end of the rod are various forms of blocks, none, 
however, being more satisfactory than the ordinary block 
used by sailors, but, of course, very much reduced in size. 
Large reels of the Nottingham type, made of non-corrosive 
material, 6 inches and even 7 inches in diameter, are used. 
These wflOl easily hold 200 yards of line, and by reason of 
their large diameter wind up as quickly as a hand-line can 
be hauled in. A modern innovation is the use of plaited 
wire lines. These have great strength, are fine, and do not 
hold the water ; but they are apt to kink and break unless 
very carefully used. The ordinary hemp or silk line for 
sea-fishing should be tanned with catechu. 

The most generally useful form of tackle for fishing on 
or near the bottom is the paternoster, which may be of 
Advmn^ SMOgle twisted gut or gimp, according to the 
tagesof fish which are being sought after. Far better 
tbepatei^ than the ledger for fishing from a boat is a 
natter. patemoster with the last link extended to 2 feet 
or a Httle more, and bearing two hooks which will lie 
on the bottom if the lead is lowered to a sufllcient 
depth. Over weeds or rocks this tackle can be kept a 
foot or two from the bottom, and is very generally useful. 
Leads should be provided of various sizes, the angler 
always using the lightest which will hold the bottom, 
increasing its weight as the tide strengthens, decreasing 
it as the tide slackens- The heavier the lead tho more 
diflficult it is to feel the bites of tho fish. The eyed 
hooks of good quality used by freshwater fishermen have 
largely ta&n the place of the old flatted, tinned hooks of 
the professional searfisherman. In conger-fishing amateurs 
usi^y mount their hooks on gimp, but a soft snood of 
plaited hemp or flax is better. The best conger and bream 
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fishing is at night. When patemostering on the bottom, and 
the tidal current is slight, it may be found necessary to use 
small wire booms 3 inches or 4 inches in length to extend 
the hook-links from the vertical portion of the paternoster, 
which they might otherwise foul. A swivel to keep the 
line from kinking and one at the end of each boom are 
useful. Among the best baits for fishing on or near the 
bottom are lug-worms, mussels, sand-worms, rag-worms, 
shrimps, prawns, oysters, squid, cuttle-fish, pilchard, her- 
ring, sprat, mackerel, hermit-crab, and soft-crab. 

Authorities. — John Bickbrdyze. Sea-Mshing (Badmiaton 
Library). London, Longmans. — J. C. Wiilcooks. The Sea- 
Fisherman , — John Bickeedtxe. Letters to Young Sea-Fishers, 
London, Horace Cox. — F. G. Aelalo. Sea- Fishing. London, 
Lawrence and Bnllen. — John Biokeedtke. Angling im Salt 
Water. London, L. Upcott Gill. j, b.”) 

Sostfordy a parish, railway station, and watering- 
place, Sussex, England, in the Eastbourne parliamentary 
division of the county, 13 miles east of Brighton. Its- 
ancient corporation was dissolved in 1886, and it is now 
governed by an urban district council. A parade vras 
built in 1881-82, and in 1887 a concrete groyne. In 1896 
Queen’s Hall was built, a church institute was founded 
in 1898, and in 1897 a cemetery of 5 acres was opened. 
There are golf links extending for about 3 miles. The 
population of the urban district in 1891 was 1991 ; in 
1901, 3355. 

Seaham Harbouri a parish, urban district 
(1894), and seaport town, Durham, England, in the 
South-Eastern parliamentary division of the county, 6 
miles south of Sunderland by rail. Besides the coal 
trade there are extensive bottle works, and electrozone 
works. The population of the urban district was in 1891, 
9044; in 1901, 10,163. 

Sealii — The fur seals or “sea bears” and sea lions 
{Otariidoe), with the walruses, constituting the sub-order 
Gressigrada, are closely related to the bears, and are very 
distinct from the true or hair seal {Phocidce\ with which 
they have been more or less confused. Of the two groups 
or genera of fur seals, Arotoo&pluxlm (A. townseTidi, Guada- 
lupe Island ; A. Galapagos Islands ; A, australie, 

southern coasts of South America and neighbouring islands j 
A. delalcm&U, islands and coasts of South Africa ; A. gazella, 
Kerguelen and Prince Edward Islands ; A. forsteri, coasts 
of New Zealand and South-Western Australia) was once 
widely distributed over the pelagic islands of the southern 
hemisphere, but is now practically extinct in the greater 
part of its habitat. Kemnants of importance exist only 
on Lobos Island in the mouth of the river Plata in 
Uruguay, and on the islands off Cape Horn; both of 
these now receive protection from Government. The other 
genus, Callorhvms (C7. Commander Islands; (7. 

edaskemus^ Pribiloff Islands, both in Bering Sea; C. 
hjuriUnm^ Robben Island and Kurile Islands, Sea of 
Okhotsk), is limited to the waters of the North Pacific 
Ocean. 

Of the southern herds little authentic information exists, 
but the records for the northern herds are fairly complete. 
At tho period of its maximum development, 1870 to 1880, 
the herd of the Pribiloff Islands numbered about 2J- 
million animals; that of the Commander Islands about' 
ouo-half as many. The third herd is one of nainor im- 
portance, numbering in 1897 less than 1000 animals on 
Robben Island. All three herds became greatly reduced, 
and in 1896-97 numbered in all not more than 600,000 
animals. The typical adult male or bull (Match) attains 
maturity about the seventh year, and weighs from 400 to 
500 lb. Ho is 6 feet in length, with a girth of 4^ feet. 
His fur is blackish or dark broTO, with long yellowish- 
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white water hairs, especially long and firm on the back of 
the neck, forming the so-called “ wig ” or mane. The fore 
limbs, or flippers, are modified as oars and used in swim- 
ming. The animal stands erect and runs or lopes along 
the ground when on land. The adult female, or cow 
(TTiathi), is much smaller, averaging about 80 S) in weight, 
with length and girth in proportion. Her fur is of vary- 
ing shades of brown. She bears her first young at the age 
of three years. 

The breeding - grounds are boulder - strewn beaches or 
rocky hill slopes near the shore. On these the gregarious 
instinct of the animals leads them to congregate in close- 
set masses called rookeries. The unit of rookery life is 
the family group, or harem, each hull getting about him 
as many females as he can control The number ranges 
from 1 to 100 or more, averaging about 30. The bulls 
reach the islands early in May and take up their places. 
The cows begin to arrive the first week in June. The 
number on the rookeries from day to day grows steadily 
to a climax about the middle of July, when about one-half 
are present, the number actually on the ground diminishing 
to about one-fourth at and after the close of the breeding 
season with the end of July. The single young, or pup 
(kotik), weighing 10 to 12 5) and jet black in colour, is 
bom within six to forty-eight hours after the arrival of 
the cow. Within a week the latter is served by the bull, 
and by the end of another week she goes to sea to feed, 
returning at gradually lengthening intervals through the 
summer to nourish her young, left in the meantime to 
care for itself on the rookeries. The bulls, having fasted 
since their arrival in May, go away in August to feed. 
The pups learn to swim at the age of a month or six 
weeks, and in November, with the approach of winter, 
they swim away with their mothers to the soutL The 
winter migration of the Pribiloff seals extends as far south 
as the latitude of southern California, the return course 
following the coast. The Commander seals reach the 
latitude of southern Japan and return on their course. 
The fur seals fiud their food, chiefly squid {Gonatus 
am<mbU8), the Alaska pollack {Tlieragra chxtlt^gramnfwt)^ 
and especially a small smelt-like fish (Tlierobromm cal- 
lorhvn^y iu deep water, and their feeding-grounds in 
Bering Sea and on the migrations lie mainly along the 
100-fathom curve. 

The Commander Islands were discovered by Vitus 
Bering in 1741, and our first knowledge of the northern 
fur seal herds comes from the notes of Georg Wilhelm 
Steller, a German naturalist accompanying Bering’s ex- 
pedition. The Pribiloff Islands were discovered in 1786, 
and were transferred with the territory of Alaska to the 
possession of the United States in 1867. The Bussians, 
in their half-century or more of experience with the fur 
seal^ worked out the principle, based on the polygamous 
habit of the animals, of affording absolute protection to 
the breeding female herd, and confining the killing to the 
su^rfluous males. This principle is still rigidly adhered 
to in the operations of land killing. The young males, or 
bachelors, haul out to rest and sleep on beaches adjacent 
to, but distinct from, the breeding-grounds. Here they 
are surrounded at night by the sealing gangs (natives from 
the Aleutian Islands, brought over by the Bussians to 
carry on the sealing operations), round^ up in droves of 
from 1000 to 3000, and driven inland to the killing- 
grounds. The large droves are broken up into successive 
“pods,’^ or groups, of from 20 to 50, of which 
‘^killable” seals (animals of three years of age or ap- 
proximating to such iu size) are knocked down with clubs, 
those too large or too small being allowed to escape. The 
skins are removed, salted in kenches, and, when cured, 
hhipped to London, where practically all the fur aan-l akin a 
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of the world are dressed: The two important processes in 
dressing the skins are the removal of the long water hairs 
which grow out through the short thick fur, and the dyeing 
of the fur itself black — ^both delicate and difficult operations. 

The decline already noted in the fur seal herds of 
Bering Sea is due to the growth of a rival sealing industry 
— ^the hunting of the animals at sea with spear or shot- 
gun, now known as pelagic sealing. Stragglers from the 
migrating herd had from the earliest times been taken by 
the Indians of Cape Flattery and Vancouver Island, going 
out from the shore in their canoes, but the number so 
captured was small. In 1879, however, sailing vessels 
began to be used to carry the hunters and their canoes out 
to the main body of the herd, and to enable them to follow 
its movements. The industry developed rapidly, by 1892 
employing a fleet of 122 sailing vessels, each with from 
five to twenty hunting crews. The catch at sea grew to 
a maximum in 1894 of 140,000 skins. The operations of 
the fleet gradually extended to cover the entire migration 
route of the herd, and in 1883 the sealers entered its 
summer feeding-grounds in Bering Sea. Pelagic hunting, 
necessarily indiscriminate, affected most seriously the herd 
of breeding females. Investigations carried on in Bering 
Sea in 1895 and 1896 show that from 62 to 84 per cent 
of the pelagic catch are of this class, the death of the 
female involving the death of her unborn offspring, as well 
as that of the unweaned young. 

Under sanction of a claim made by Bnssia in 1821 
to exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, a claim decided by 
the Paris Tribunal of 1893 to be untenable, the United 
States in 1886 seized sealing vessels operating in that sea 
— among them Canadian vessels. This brought on a 
diplomatic discussion with Great Britain, which culminated 
in 1892 in a treaty by which it was agreed to submit to 
a court of arbitration the claims of the United States to 
jurisdiction in Bering Sea in the interests of her fur seal 
herd when beyond the ordinary territorial limits. The 
Tribunal of Arbitration met in Paris in 1893. Its decision 
was adverse to the contentions of the United States, and 
equally adverse to the life of the fur seal herds. As 
agreed upon in such event, the tribunal formulated a set 
of rules for the regulation of pelagic sealing, with a view 
to the protection of the seals. These regulations pro- 
vided for a close season in May, June, and July, and 
a protected zone of 60 miles’ radius about the breeding 
islands. The regulations failed utterly of their object, 
because the breeding females do not feed within the 
protected area, but far outside of it, and are therefore 
taken without restriction on the feeding-grounds in August 
and September, their young being left to starve. 

In 1896, with a view to a revision of the regulations, it 
was agreed between the United States and Great Britain 
that a new investigation of the facts of seal life should 
be made. At the close of this inquiry in 1897 the two 
Commissions met in Washington as a Joint Conference of 
Fur Seal Experts, and after a discussion of the results of 
their labours, a substantial agreement was reached on all 
essential facts. On the basis of this agreement the fur 
seal question passed into the hands of a Joint High Com- 
mission, representing Great Britain, the United States, and 
Canada, called at Quebec in September 1898 to consider 
a number of questions at issue between the United States 
and Canada. There the matter rested. Meanwhile the 
herds have contiuued to decline, and the pelagic catch has 
I itself fallen off rapidly with the depleted herds. 

For a full discussion of the fax seals and fnr seal industries 
reference should be made to the reports of D'Arcy W. Thompson, 
Commissioner for Great Britain, and his associates, for 1896 and 
1897 {Paxliammtwry Papers^ ** United States," No. 8 (1897), and 
No. 1 (1898) ), and espe^ly to the elaborate final report of David 
S. Jordan, Commissioner for the United States, and his associates, 
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for the same years {Treasury DepartTnent DocumeTii^ No. 2017, 
“Fur Seals ana Fur Seal Islands of North Pacific Ocean,” 4 vols. 
and atlas. Washington, 1898). Other papers of importance are : 
Henry W. Elliott's “ Monograph of the Seal Islands of Alaska,” 
Bull. 147, Fish Commission, 1882, and the report of C. Hart' 
Merriam and Thomas C. Mendenhall, the American Commissioners 
for 1891, Proc. Paris Arh. vol. ii. pp. 311-396. 

The table herewith appended gives the statistics, so far as avail- 
able, of the fur seal herds as represented by the product taken- 
on land and at sea. The records prior to 1870 are more or less 
unsatisfactory, but those subsequent to that date are authentic : — 


Fur Seal SHnsfrom various Sources, 174B to 1S97. 



SUMMART. 

From all sources prior to 1803 8,107,154 

Land soaling, 1808-U7, Pribiloir herd . . . . 2, 444), 218 

„ „ Oommander herd . . . 942,780 

Pelagic soalinff, 1868-97, rnhiloir herd . . . 061,282 

„ „ Ooxniuander herd. . . 812,247 

Loh(» Island skins 810,740 

Oape Horn skins . . .' 132,;K)0 

Grand Total 7,932,768 


(a H. J. ; a. a. a) 

8esimsinshlp« — The art of scainariKliip consiHts in 
causing a vessel to contend suceessfiilly with wind and with 
sea. The modern development of steam engines and the 
emplpyrnent of stool in the construction of the hulls have 
created a further demand for i)unctuality' and comfort in 
the performance of voyages, and have resulted in a groat 
increase in the size of vessels for all but mere coasting and 
fishing purposes. The tendency of this demand, coupled 
with inter-oceanic thoroughfares of communication, such 
as the Suez Canal, has constantly lessened the proportion 
of vessels propelled by sails to that of iniw;hiue-prf)j celled 
steamers, capable of attaining the habitual punctuality of 
the present day. In the United Kingdom, in the. middle of 
the ’seventies, 132 steam-vessels of ,, wood or of iron were 
in process of construction, and 317 sailing vessels of the 
same materials. In the latter i>art of 1808, 533 steamers 
of ^ sted, iron, and wood were being built, and only 25 
sailing vessels of greater size than 100 tons ; in that year 
646 steamers were completed and added to the morcantilo 


marine of the United Kingdom, and 195 were either lost 
or broken up ; 242 sailing vessels, mostly small, were 
added, and 448 were wrecked or destroyed. Thus the 
steam navy has largely increased, and the sailing navy is 
rapidly dwindling. The same qualities in the seaman that 
led to national success in the era of sails are now required 
for corresponding eflficiency under the stringent requirement 
of forcing passages in all weathers and at all seasons. In 
modern ships the demands on the human endurance of 
executive officers, and of engineers and their subordinates, 
are ^eater and more prolonged than on those of a rapidly 
passing generation ; for while it may be granted that during 
heavy weather, and specially in narrow waters, severe strain 
is brought on the seamanship of officers and crews of sail- 
ing vessels, long interludes of moderate and calm weather 
afford periods of comparative relief. But in these days 
of almost universal steam-power, the hurry and drive of 
making rapid passages last without cessation from port to 
port. If we gauge the distances traversed by modern 
steamers by immunity from accident, as compared with 
the lesser distances, covered by the sailing vessel, between 
year’s end and year’s end, the percentage of calamitous 
accidents has greatly diminished, for the men who follow 
the sea have developed qualities of seamanship suitable 
to the mechanical necessities of their time. 

Sea.men, Mercha.nt. — Since the article on 
Laws SELATlNa to Seamen {EricyclopcBdia Britannica, 
9th edition, vol. xxi. p. ’605) was written, a reform therein 
indicated as urgently required has been effected. The law 
had at that date to be gathered from the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1854, and a long series of amending Acts. 
Further amending Acts were passed until 1894, but in 
that year the whole of the existing merchant shijjping Acts 
were repealed and consolidated in one statute, the Merchant 
Sliipping Act, 1894. To that Act, and especially to Part 
II., which deals with masters and seamen, and Part Y., 
which deals with safety, and not to the repealed Acts 
mentioned in the article, reference must now be made. 
With some modifications which are indicated below, the law 
is substantially as stated in the previous article, and it will 
hero only be necessary to call attention to recent changes, 
and in some respects to amplify the earlier statement. 

The law as to the engagement and discharge of seamen has not 
been altered. But it: should be pointed out that these must take 
j)laco before a superintendent only when the employment is on a 
foreign-going ship. If the ship is a home-trade ship, the signing 
on aud discharge take i)lace before a superintendent only if the 
master so desire. But if the signing on does not take place 
before a superintendent, the master must cause the agreement to 
be road and explained to the seaman, and the seaman must sign 
it in the presence of a witness ; copies of all such agreements must 
be transmitted to the proper Board of Trade officials. A copy of 
every agreement with the crew must bo posted up in some part of 
the ship which is accessible to the crew. In any British posses- 
sion abroad other than that in which the ship is registered, a 
seaman must bo engaged before a superintendent or officer of 
customs, and at any port abroad where there is a British consular 
officer, before such officer. Before a seaman can be discharged at 
any place abroad, the master must obtain the sanction, endorsed 
on the agreement with the crow, of the like officials or, in thoir 
absence, of merchants there resident. When a seaman is dis- 
charged in a foreign country, he is entitled to be provided 
with adequate employment on some other British ship bound to 
the port in His Majesty's dominions at which he was originally 
shipped, or to a port in the United Kingdom agreed toby the 
seaman,, or to bo furnished with the means of returning to such 
port or of a passage homo. It is a misdemeanour wrongfully to 
force a seaman on shore, or otherwise wrongfully leave him behind 
in any place before the completion of the voyage for which he was 
ongagod, or the return of the ship to the United Kingdom. Tho 
only persons by whom seamen may be engaged or supplied in the 
United Kingdom are a superintendent, the master, the mate, a 
servant lond fide in the constant employ of the owner, and any 
purson holding a lioeuco from the Board of Trade. 

The law as to soanion’H wages liatf not been altered. Where 
a seaman is discharged before a siiperintendout in the United 
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Kingdom, liis "wages must be paid through or in the presence of 
the superintendent, and in the ease of home-trade ships may be so 
paid if the master or owner so desire. The master must in every* 
case deliver efther to the superintendent or to the seaman a full 
account, in a form approved by the Board of Trade, of the wages 
and of all deductions therefrom ; such deductions will only be 
allowed if they have been entered by the master during the 
voyage in a book kept for that purpose, together with a statement 
of the matters in respect of which they are made. Where a sea- 
man is left abroad on the ground of his unfitness or inability to 
proceed on the voyage, the account of wages must be delivered to 
the superintendent, chief oflicer of customs, consular ofiicer, or 
merchants, from whom the master obtains the certificate without 
which he may not leave the seaman behind. In order to protect 
seamen from crimps, advance notes, or documents authorizing or 
promising the future payment of money on account of a seaman’s 
wages conditionally on his going to sea from any port of the 
United Kingdom, and made before those wages had been earned, 
were from 1880 to 1889 wholly void, and no money paid in satis- 
faction or in resi)ect of any such document could be deducted from 
a seaman’s wages. Since 1889 this restriction has been removed 
to the extent of one month’s wages, provided that the agreement 
with the crew contains a stipulation for such advance. It is to be 
observed that this does not extend to cases where the seaman is 
going to sea from any port not in the United Kingdom. In such 
cases there is no limitation upon the right to make any a^eement 
for advances or to make advances to any amount. It has been 
held that the old statute, 8 Geo. I. o. 24, § 7, does not forbid 
an advance to a seaman engaged abroad, or if it does, does not 
enable a seaman to recover the sum advanced again as unpaid 
wages. 

As under the former law, the scale of provisions must be i 
entered in the agreement with the crew, and compensation 
made for short or bad provisions, and means are provided | 
whereby the crew can raise complaints. But, in addition, j 
in the case of ships trading or going from any port in the 
United Kingdom through the Suez Canal or round the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, the provisions and 
water are put under inspection by the Board of Trade, 
and if they are deficient, the ship may be detained until 
the defects are remedied. 

The law as to the property of deceased seamen, the reimburse- 
ment of relief to seamems families, the relief of destitute and dis- 
tressed seamen, discipline, and volunteering into the navy, remains 
substantially unaltered. The law as to medicines, anti-scorbutics, 
and medical inspection, and as to crew space, continues the same. 
If a seaman receives hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the 
expense of medical attendance and maintenance, together with the 
cost of bringing him home, is to be borne by the owner of the 
shm, and cannot be deducted from wages. 

The safety of the crew is secured by provisions which are 
designed to prevent overloading and undermanning, to restrict 
the carriage of dangerous cargoes, to secure adequate life-saving 
appliances, and generally to prevent ships from being sent to 
sea in an unsoaworthy state. The stringency of these provisions 
has been much increased. Life-saving appliances, including 
boats, life -belts, and the like, according to a scale and rules 
prescribed by the Board of itade, must be carried by every 
British ship. , Except where the ship is under 80 tons register, 
employed solely in the coasting trade, or is employed solely in 
fishing, or is a pleasure yacht, the position of each deck above 
water must be marked by conspicuous lines, and the maximum 
load line in salt water, to which it shall be lawful to load the 
ship, must be marked at such level as may be approved by the 
Board of Trade below the deck line, and in accordance with 
tables and regulations presoribed by the Board of Trade. It is 
this load line which is commonly known as the Plimsoll mark. 
It is an offence to load a ship so as to submerge the load line, and 
a ship so loaded may be detained as unsafe. Dangerous goods, 
e,g,f explosives, must not be shipped or carried without being dis- 
tinctly marked as such. Timber must not be carried on deck in 
the winter months. In the carriage of grain cargoes, rules pre- 
scribed by the Board of Trade to prevent shifting must be com- 
plied with. The officers of the Board of T^ade (subject to a 2 >peal 
to a Court of Survey from an order of final detention) have power 
to detain any unsafe ship, that is a ship which is, by reason of 
the defective condition of the hull, equipments, or machinery, or j 
of undermanning, overloadii^ or improper loading, unfit to pro- 
ceed to sea without serious danger to human life, having regard 
to the service for which she is intended. Provision is made for 
the investigation of complaints by seamen that a ship is unfit to 
proceed to sea. 

The manning of British merchant ships has received much 
consideration, but has hitherto been Httlo affected by statute 


law. The effect of the Acts is thus given in the report, issued 
in 1896, by a Board of Trade Committee on the Manning of 
Merchant Ships: — “Since the final repeal of the Navig^ion 
Laws, which required that the master and three - fourths 
of the crew of every British ship should be British subjects 
and reserved the coasting trade entirely to British ships and 
British seamen, the -whole world has been open as a recruit- 
ing ground to British shipowners, who have not been hampered 
in their selection by any restriction as to colour, language, 
qualification, age, or strength. Except with regard to certifi- 
cates, which must be held by masters, officers, and engineers in 
certain cases, and which, moreover, may be obtained by men of 
any nationality, there is at present practically no bar to the 
employment of any person of any nationality in any capacity 
whatsoever on board any British ship.” 

Certificates of competency as masters, mates, and 
engineers are granted by the Board of Trade. Such 
certificates are for the following grades, viz., master or first 
mate, or second mate, or only mate of a foreign-going ship, 
master or mate of a home-trade passenger ship, first or 
second class engineer. By virtue of Orders in Council 
under section 102 of the Act of 1894, certificates granted 
in many of the British colonies have the same force as if 
granted by the Board of Trade. The following are the 
requirements of the Act as to the officers to be carried by 
ships : — Masters : A properly certificated master must be 
carried by every foreign-going ship and every home-trade 
passenger ship, whatever their tonnage. Mates : A mate, 
with the certificate of the grade of first or only mate, or 
master, must, in addition to the certificated master, be 
carried by every foreign-going ship of 100 tons or up- 
wards, unless more than one mate is carried, in which 
case the first and second mates must have valid certifi- 
cates appropriate to their several stations on such ship or 
of a higher grade ; and a mate, with a certificate of the 
grade of first or only mate or master, must, in addition to 
the certificated master, be carried by every home-trade 
passenger ship of 100 tons or upwards. Engineers : Every 
foreign-going steamship of 100 nominal horse power or 
upwards must have two certificated engineers — the first 
possessing a first-class engineer’s certificate, and the second 
possessing a second-cla/ss engineer’s ^certificate, or a certifi- 
cate of the higher grade. Every other foreign-going 
steamship, and every sea-going home-trade passenger 
steamship, is required to carry as the first or only engineer 
an engineer having a second-class certificate, or a certificate 
of the higher grade. Vessels in the home trade 
United Kingdom and continent of Europe between the 
Elbe and Brest) are not required to carry certificated 
masters or officers unless they are passenger ships of 100 
tons or upwards ; and vessels in the foreign trade of less 
than 100 tons are not required to carry any mate. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1897, gives power to the 
Board of Trade to detain ships unseaworthy by reason of 
undermanning, but prescribes no rules for determining 
when a ship is to be deemed to be undermanned. And 
apart from that Act, the law does not interfere with the 
number or qualifications of the crow. The law does not 
prescribe that the crew or any portion of it should bo 
British, or that it should consist, in any proportion, of 
able-bodied seamen. In 1898 a slight attempt was made 
to encourage shi];)owners to carry apprentices to the sea 
service. The Merchant Shii)ping Act of that year, which 
dealt with light dues, provided that “on proof to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trade that a British ship has 
during any financial year carried, in accordance with the 
scale and regulations to be made by the Board of Trade, , 
with the concurrence- of the Treasury, boys between the 
ages of 15 and 19, there shall bo paid to the owner of the 
ship, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, an 
allowance not exceeding one-fifth of the light dues paid 
during that year in respect of that ship. Provided that 
no such payment shall be made in respect of anybody 
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unless he has enrolled himself in the Eoyal Naval Reserve, 
and entered into an obligation to present himself for 
service when called upon in accordance with rules to be 
issued by the Admiralty.” This enactment is to continue 
until 1905 ; it has been so little acted upon that some 
more efficient means vdll have to be devised, if apprentice- 
ship to the sea service is to be revived ; at present it has 
practically ceased to exist, except in the case of boys who 
intend to become officers. 

Some only of the provisions of the Acts apply to ships 
belonging to the general lighthouse authorities and 
pleasure yachts. But, with these exceptions, the whole of 
Part IL (Masters and Seamen) applies, unless the contract 
or subject-matter requires a different application, to 
all sea-going ships registered in the United Kingdom. 
Where a ship is a British ship, but not registered in the 
United Kingdom, the provisions of Part II. apply as 
follows: — The provisions relating to the shipping and 
discharge of seamen in the United Kingdom and to 
volunteering into the navy apply in every case. The 
provisions relating to lists of the crew and to the property 
of deceased seamen and apprentices apply where the crew 
are discharged or the final port of destination of the ship 
is in the United Kingdom. All the provisions apply 
where the ship is employed in trading or going between 
any port in the United Kingdom, and any port not situate 
in the British possession or country in which the ship is 
registered. The provisions relating to the rights of sea- 
men in respect of wages, to the shipping and discharge of 
seamen in ports abroad, to leaving seamen abroad, and the 
relief of seamen in distress in ports abroad, to the pro- 
visions, health, and accommodation of seamen, to the 
power of seamen to make complaints, to the protection of 
seamen from imposition, and to discipline, apply in every 
case except where the ship is within the jurisdiction of 
the government of the British possession in which the 
ship is registered. 

The law as to the registration of fishing boats, and 
generally as to men emi)loyed in fishing, is now to be 
found in the Merchant ShLj[)ping Act, 1894, and especially 
in Part IV. of that Act. The Act does not apply to 
fishing boats in British possessions, and, speaking generally, 
fishing boats in Scotland are governed by Part II. (Master 
and Seamen) and not by Part IV. By a recent change in 
the law, a trawler of 25 tons and upwards must carry a 
certificated second hand as well as a certificated skipper. 

In most British colonies there are laws affecting mer- 
chant seamen. In some cases such legislation is identical 
with the Imperial Act, but in most there are differences 
of more or less importance, and the colonial statutes 
should be consulted. Reference may be made to the 
following Indian and Colonial Acts and ordinances; — 
Bahamas: 2 Viet. c. 3 ; 21 Viet. c. 2 ; 27 Viet. c. 2 ; 28 
Viet. c. 1 ; 28 Viet. c. 28 ; 33 Viet. c. 16 ; 36 Viet. c. 1 ; 
43 Viet. c. 20. Barbados: No. 45 of 1891 ; No. 12 of 
1898. Bermuda: No. 17 of 1782; No. 22 of 1848; 
No. 6 of 1849 ; No. 14 of 1867 ; No. 13 of 1873 ; No. 7 
of 1876; No. 4 of 1878 ; No. 10 of 1878; Nos. 2 and 6 
of 1880; No. 5 of 1884; Nos. 1C, 25, and 31 of 1900, 
British Guiana: No. 6 of 1864; No. 4 of 1883; No. 2 
of 1895; No. 10 of 1900. Canada: Revised statutes, 
chapters 73, 74, 76 and 77 ; Nos. 21 and 22 of 1889 ; 
Nos. 38, 40 and 41 of 1891; No. 22 of 1893; Nos. 
42, 43, 44 and 45 of 1894; Nos. 45 and 46 of 1898; 
No. 34 of 1901. Cape of Good Hope: No. 13 of 1855; 
No. 3 of 1863 ; No. 2 of 1870 ; No. 13 of 1874. Ceylon: 
No. 7 of 1863; No. 3 of 1880; No. 3 of 1884; No, 3 
of 1888; No, 6 of 1899. Honduras: Consolidated 
Laws, chapters 54 and 55. JIoTig Kong: No. 36 of 1899. 
IvMa: No. 1 of 1859; No. iS of 1873; No. 13 of 
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1876 ; No. 7 of 1880; No. 5 of 1883; No. 7 of 1884; 
Nos. 6, 12, and 17 of 1891 ; No. 15 of 1894. Jamaica: 
2 Will. IV. c. 32; 6 Will. IV. c. 19; No. 21 of 1875; 

No. 11 of 1878; No. 17 of 1881; No. 27 of 1900. 

Leeward Islands: No. 2 of 1878; No. 8 of 1888. 

Mauritius: No. 17 of 1855; No. 10 of 1858; No. 13 of 

1869 ; No. 5 of 1874; No. 15 of 1887 ; No. 16 of 1891 ; 
No. 7 of 1892 ; No. 40 of 1897; No. 18 of 1899; 
Nos. 8 and 10 of 1900; No. 10 of 1901. Katal: No. 10 
of 1883; No. 4 of 1884; No. 1 of 1890. Few Brum- 
wich : Revised Statutes, chapters 22, 86, and 87 ; No. 4 
of 1865; No. 21 of 1866. Fewfoundland: Consolidated 
Statutes, chapters 97 and 98; No. 5 of 1891; No. 4 of 
1901. Few South Wales: Nos. 46 and 47 of 1898; 
No. 60 of 1901. Few Zealand: No. 4 of 1860; 
No. 54 of 1877; No. 15 of 1885; No. 10 of 1889; 
No. 15 of 1890; No. 62 of 1894. Queensland: No. 17 
of 1840; No. 21 of 1843; No. 23 of 1847; No. 28 of 
1849 ; No. 25 of 1852 ; No. 36 of 1853 ; No. 10 of 1874; 
No. 3 of 1876 ; No. 12 of 1882 ; No. 31 of 1896. South 
Australia: No. 237 of 1881 ; No. 541 of 1891 ; No. 614 
of 1894; No. 691 of 1897. Straits Settlements: No. 1 
of 1859 and 15 of 1863 (Indian Acts) ; No. 28 of 1867; 
No. 14 of 1869; No. 1 of 1873 ; No. 18 of 1889. Tas- 
mania: Nos. 7 and 8 of 1859; No. 22 of 1870; No. 11 
of 1878; No. 34 of 1889; No. 27 of 1895; No. 33 of 
1896. Trinidad: No. 8 of 1883. Yictoma: No. 1139 
(1890); No. 1165 (1890); No. 1357 (1894); No. 1360 
(1894); No. 1557 (1898); No. 1771 of 1901; West 
Australia: No. 2 of 1870; No. 14 of 1877; No. 19 of 
1878 ; No. 1 of 1880. 

Sea.-Power. — A term used to indicate two dis- 
tinct, though cognate, things. The affinity of these two 
and the indiscriminate manner in which the term has been 
applied to each have tended to obscure its real significance. 
The obscurity has been deepened by the frequency with 
which the term has been confounded with the old phrase, 
Sovereignty of the sea,” and the still current expression, 
‘‘Command of the sea” (^ide Sea, Command of). A 
discussion — etymological, or even archaeological in char- 
acter — of the term must be undertaken as an 
introduction to the explanation of its now 
generally accepted meaning. It is one of those 
compound words in which a Teutonic and a Latin (or 
Romance) element are combined, and which are easily 
formed and become widely current when the sea is con- 
cerned. Of such are “ sea-coast,” “ sea-forces ” (the “ land- 
and sea-forces ” used to be a common designation of what 
we now call the “ Army and Navy ”) ; “ sea-service,” “ sea- 
serpent,” and “sea-officer” (now superseded by “naval 
officer”). The term in one form is as old as the 15th 
century. Edward III., in commemoration of the naval 
victory of Sluya, coined gold “nobles” which bore on one 
side his effigy “ crowned, standing in a large ship, holding 
in one hand a sword and in the other a shield.” An 
anonymous poet, who wrote in the reign of Henry VI,, 
says of this coin : — 

Por four things our noble showoth to mo, 

King, ship and sword, and power of the sea. 

Even in its present form the term is not of, very recent 
date. Grote {Hist of Greece, v. p. 67, published in 
1849, but with preface dated 1848) speaks of “the con- 
version of Athens from a land-power into a searpower.” 
In a lecture published in 1883, but probably delivered 
earlier, the late Sir J. R. Seeley says that “ commerce was 
swept out of the Mediterranean by the besom of the 
Turkish sea-power ” {Expansion of England^ p. 89). The 
term also occurs in vol. xviii. of this Encyclopsedia, pub- 
lished in 1885. At p. 574 of that volume (Pebsia) we are 
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told that Themistocles was ‘‘the founder of the Attic 
sea-power.” The sense in which the term is used differs 
in these extracts. In the first it means what we generally 
call a “naval power” — that is to say, a State having 
a considerable navy in contradistinction to a “military 
power,” a State with a considerable army but only a 
relatively small navy. In the last two extracts it means 
all the elements of the naval strength of the State referred 
to ; and this is the meaning that is now generally, and is 
likely to be exclusively, attached to the term owing to the 
brilliant way in which it has been elucidated by Captain 
A. T. Mahan of the United States ISTavy in a series of 
remarkable works (Influence of SecL-power on History^ 
lished 1890 ; Influence of Sea^ower on the French Bevolur 
tion and Empire^ 2 vols. 1892; Nelson: the Emhodiment 
of the Seapower of Great Britain^ 2 vols. 1897). The 
double use of the term is common in German, though in 
that language both parts of the compound now in use are 
Teutonic. One instance out of many may be cited from 
the historian Adolf Holm (Griechische GescMchte, Berlin, 
1889). He says (ii. p. 37) that Athens, being in posses- 
sion of a good naval port, could become “ eine hedeutende 
Seemachtf i,e,, an important naval power. He also says 
(ii. p. 91) that Gelon of Syracuse, besides a large army 
(Heer), had “eine hedeutende Seemachtf meaning a con- 
siderable navy. The term, in the first of the two senses, 
is old in German, as appears from the following, extracted 
from Zedler’s Grosses Universal Lexicon^ vol. xxxvi. (Leipzig 
and Halle, 1743) : “ Seemachten, Seepotenzen; Latin, sum- 
mae potestates mwri potentesJ^ “Seepotenzen” is prob- 
ably quite obsolete now. It is interesting as showing 
that German no more abhors Teuto-Latin or Teuto- 
Bomance compounds than English. We may note, as a 
proof of the indeterminate meaning of the expression 
until his own epoch-marking works had appeared, that 
Mahan himself in Ms earliest book used it in both senses. 
He says (p. 35), “ The Spanish Netherlands ceased to be a 
sea-power,” He alludes (p. 42) to the development of a 
nation as a “sea-power,” and (p. 43) to the inferiority of 
the Confederate States “ as a sea-power.” Also (p. 225) 
he remarks of the war of the Spanish Succession that 
“before it England was one of the sea-powers, after it 
she was the sesrpower without any second.” In all these 
passages, as appears from the use of the indefinite article, 
what is meant is a naval power, or a State in possession of 
a strong navy. The other meaning of the term forms the 
general subject of Ms writings above enumerated. In Ms 
earlier works Mahan writes “sea power” as two words ; 
but in a published letter of the 19th February 1897, he 
joins them with a hyphen, and defends this formation of 
the term and the sense in which he uses it. We may 
regard him as the virtual inventor of the term in its more 
diffused meaning, for — even if it had been employed by 
earlier writers in that sense — it is he beyond all question 
who has given it general currency. He has made it 
impossible for any one to treat of sea- power without 
frequent reference to Ms writings and conclusions. 

There is something more than mere literary interest 
Appredm- term in another language 

Hanot "^ised more than two thousand years ago. 

flea-power Before Mahan no historian — not even one of 
“those who specially devoted themselves to the 
narration of naval occurrences — had evinced a 
more correct appreciation of the general principles of naval 
warfare than Thucydides. He Eludes several times to the 
importance of getting command of the sea. Great Britain 
would have been saved some disasters and been less often 
in peril had British writers — taken as ^ides by the public 
— ^possessed the same grasp of the true principles of 
defence as Thucydides exhibited. One passage in his 
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history is worth quoting. Brief as it is, it shows that on 
the subject of sea-power he was a predecessor of Mahan. 
In a speech in favour of prosecuting the war, which he 

puts in the mouth of Pericles, these words occur: oi 

/4€V yap ovx e^ovcriv dhA.7jv dvrikafSelv d/xa^^et, Se 

ecTTt ttoAA,^ Kal iv vrjo'ocs Kal /car* ’tyireipov' fjLeya 
yap rb t^s Oakdixro-Tjs Kparos. The last part of this ex- 
tract, though often translated “command of the sea,” 
or “dominion of the sea,” really has the wider mean- 
ing of sea-power, the “power of the sea” of the old 
English poet above quoted. This wider meaning should 
be attached to certain passages in Herodotus (iii. 122 
in two places; v. 83), which have been generally inter- 
preted “ commanding the sea,” or by the mere titular 
and honorific “having the dominion of the sea.” One 
editor of Herodotus, Ch. F. Baehr, did, how’ever, see 
exactly what was meant, for, with reference to the allusion 
to Polycrates, he says, classe maosimum valuit. This is 
perhaps as exact a definition of sea-power as could be 
given in a sentence. 

It is, however, impossible to give a definition which 
would be at the same time succinct and satisfactory. To 
say that “ sea-power ” means the sum total of the various 
elements that go to make up the naval strength of a State 
would be in reality to beg the question. Mahan lays 
down the “ principal conditions affecting the sea-power of 
nations,” but he does not attempt to give a concise defini- 
tion of it. yet no one who has studied his works will 

! find it difficult to understand what it indicates. Our 
present task is, within the necessarily restricted limits 

1 of an article in an encyclopaedia, to put readers in pos- 
session of the means of doing this. The best, indeed — as 
Mahan has shown us — the only effective way canontybe 
of attaining this object is to treat * the matter explained 
historically. Whatever date we may agree to historic- 
assign to the formation of the term itself, the 

idea — as we have seen — is as old as history. It is not 
intended to give a condensed history of sea-power, but 
rather an analysis of the idea and what it contains, illus- 
trating this analysis with examples from history ancient 
and modem. It is important to know that it is not 
something which originated in the middle of the 17th 
century, and having seriously affected history in the 18th, ■ 
ceased to have weight till Captain Mahan appeared to 
comment on it in the last decade of the 19th. With a 
few masterly touches Malian, in his brief allusion to the 
second Punic war, has illustrated its importance in the 
struggle between Borne and Carthage. What has to be 
shown is that the principles which he has laid down in 
that case, and in cases much more modern, are true and 
have been true always and everywhere. Until tMs is 
perceived there is much history which cannot be under- 
stood, and yet it is essential to the welfare of Great 
Britain as a maritime power that she should understand 
it thoroughly. Her failure to understand it has more 
than once brought her, if not to the verge of destruction, 
at any rate within a short distance of serious disaster. 

The high antiquity of decisive naval campaigns is 
among the most interesting features of international 
conflicts.’ Notwithstanding the much greater frequency 
of land wars, the course of history has been profoundly 
changed more often by contests on the water. That this 
has not received the notice it deserved is true, and Mahan' 
tells us why. “Historians generally,” he says, “have, 
been unfamiliar with the conditions of the sea, having as 
to it neither special interest nor special knowledge ; and 
the profound determining influence of maritime strength 
on great issues has consequently been overlooked.” Moral- 
izing on that wHch might have been is admittedly a 
sterile process ; but it is sometimes necessary to point, if 
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only by way of illustration, to a possible alternative. As 
in modern times the fate of India and the fate of North ■ 
America were determined by sea-power, so also at a very 
remote epoch sea-power decided whether or not Hellenic 
colonization was to take root in, and Hellenic culture to 
j dominate, central and northern Italy as it 
J^tesia- dominated southern Italy, where traces of it 
tioas of are extant to this day. A moment's considera- 
saa^power. enable us to see how different the 

history of the world would have been had a Hellenized 
city grown and prospered on the Seven Hills. Before 
the Tarquins were driven out of Rome a Phocman fleet 
was encountered (537 B.o.) off Corsica by a combined 
force of Etruscans and Phoenicians, and was so handled 
that the Phocseans abandoned the island and settled on 
the coast of Lucania (Mommsen, Hist, Rome^ English 
trans. i. p. 153). The enterprise of their navigators had 
built up for the Phoenician cities and their great off-shoot 
Carthage, a sea-power which enabled them to gain the 
practical sovereignty of the sea to the west of Sardinia 
and Sicily. The control of these waters was the object 
of prolonged and memorable struggles, for on it — ^as the 
result showed — depended the empire of the world. From 
very remote times the consolidation and expansion, from 
within outwards, of great continental States have had 
serious consequences for mankind when they were accom- 
panied by the acquisition of a coast-line and the absorp- 
tion of a maritime population. Wo shall find that the 
process loses none of its importance in recent years. 
“The ancient empires,” says the historian of Greece, 
Ernst Curtius, “ as long as no foreign elements had 
intruded into them, had an invincible horror of the 
water.” When the condition, which Curtius notices in 
parenthesis, arose the “horror” disappeared. There is 
something highly significant in the uniformity of the 
efforts of Assyria, Egypt, Babylon, and Persia to get 
possession of the maritime resources of Phoenicia. Our 
own immediate posterity will perhaps have to reckon 
with the results of similar efforts in our own day. It is 
this which gives a living interest to even the very ancient 
history of sea-power, and makes the study of it of great 
practical importance to us now. Wo shall see, as wo go 
on, how the phenomena connected witli it reappear with 
striking regularity in successive periods. Looked at in 
this light the great conflicts of former ages arc full of 
useful, indeed necessary, instruction. 

In the first and greatest of the contests waged by the 
nations of the East against Europe — the Persian wars — 
Wars of s©a-power was the governing factor. Until 
the Qroeka Persia liad expanded to the shores of the Levant 
the European Greeks had little to fear from the 
eraiaas, ambition of the groat king. The con(j[ucflt of 
Egypt by Cambyses had shown how formidable that 
ambition could be when supported by an efficient navy. 
With the aid of the naval forces of the Phoenician cities 
the Persian invasion of Greece was rendered comparatively 
easy. It was the naval contingents from Phoenicia which 
crushed the Ionian revolt. The expedition of Mardonius, 
and still more that of Datis and Artaphemes, had indi- 
cated the danger threatening Greece when the master 
of a great army was likewise the master of a groat 
navy. Their defeat at Marathon was not likely to, 
Mwi as a matter of fact did not, discourage the Persians 
from further attempts at aggression. As the advance of 
Cambyses into Egypt had been flanked by a fleet, so also 
was that of Xerxes into Greece. By the good fortune 
sometimes vouchsafed to a people, which, owing to its 
obstinate opposition to, or neglect of a wise policy, 
scarcely deserves it, there aj)peared at Athens an in- 
ftuential citizen who understood all that was meant by tixe 
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term sea-power. Themistocles saw more clearly than any 
of his contemporaries that, to enable Athens to play a 
leading part in the Hellenic world, she needed above all 
things a strong navy. “ He had already in his eye the 
battle-field of the future.” He felt sure that the Persians 
would come back, and come with such forces that resistance 
in the open field would he out of the questiou. One 
scene of action remained — the sea. Persuaded by him the 
Athenians increased their navy, so that of the 271 vessels 
comprising the Greek fleet at Artemisium, 147 had been 
provided by Athens, which also sent a large reinforcement 
after the first action. Though no one has ever surpassed 
Themistocles in the faculty of correctly estimating the 
importance of sea-power, it was understood by Xerxes as 
clearly as by him that the issue of the war depended upon 
naval operations. The arrangements made under the 
Persian monarch's direction, and his very personal move- 
ments, show that this was his view. He felt, and prob- 
ably expressed the feeling, exactly as — in the .war of 
American Independence — ^Washington did in the words, 
“Whatever efforts are made by the land armies, the navy 
must have the casting vote in the present contest.” The 
decisive event was the naval action of Salamis. To have 
made certain of success, the Persians should have first 
obtained a command of the Aegean, as complete for all 
practical purposes as the French and English had of the 
sea generally in the war against Russia of 1854-56. The 
Persian sea-power was not equal to the task The fleet of 
the great king was numerically stronger than that of the 
Greek allies; but it has been proved many times that 
naval efficiency does not depend on numerical superiority 
alone. The choice sections of the Persian fleet were the 
contingents of the lonians and Phoenicians, The former 
wore half-hearted or disaffected ; while the latter were, at 
best, not superior in skill, experience, and valour to the 
Greek sailors. At Salamis Greece was saved not only 
from the ambition and vengeance of Xerxes, but also and 
for many centuries from oppression by an Oriental con- 
queror. Persia did not succeed against the Greeks, not 
because she had no sea-power, but because her sea-power, 
artificially built up, was inferior to that which was a 
natural clement of the vitality of her foes. Ionia was 
lost and Greece in the end enslaved, because tlie quarrels 
of Greeks with Greeks led to the ruin of their naval 
States. 

The Peloponnesian was largely a naval war. The con- 
fidence of the Athenians in their sea-power had a great 
deal to do with its outbreak. The immediate peiopoa- 
occaBion of the hostilities, which in time in- nesian 
volved so many States, was the opportunity 
offered by the conflict between Corinth and Corcyra of 
increasing the sea-power of Athens. Hitherto the 
Athenian naval predominance had been virtually confined 
to the Aegean Sea. The Corcyrman envoy, who pleaded 
for help at Athens, dwelt upon the advantage to be 
derived by the Athenians from alliance with a naval State 
occupying an important situation “with respect to the 
western regions towards which the views of the Athenians 
had for some time been directed” (Thirlwall, Mst 
GreecCf iii p. 96). It was the “weapon of her sear 
power,” to adopt Mahan's phrase, that enabled Athens to 
maintain the great conflict in which she was engaged. 
Repeated invasions of her territory, the ravages of disease 
among her people, and the rising disaffection of her allies 
had been more than made up for by her predominance on 
the water. The scale of the subsequent Syracusan ex- 
pedition showed how vigorous Athens still was^ down to 
the interruption of the war by the peace of Nicias. The 
great expedition just mentioned overtaxed her strength. 
Its failure brought about the ruin of the State. It was 
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held by contemporaries, and has been held in our own 
day, that the Athenian defeat at Syracuse was due to the 
omission of the government at home to keep the force in 
Sicily properly supplied and reinforced. This explanation 
of failure is given in all ages, and should always be 
suspected. The friends of unsuccessful generals and 
admirals always offer it, being sure of the support of the 
political opponents of the administration. After the 
despatch of the supporting expedition under Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon no further great reinforcement, as Nicias 
admitted, was possible. The weakness of Athens was in 
the character of the men who swayed the popular assem- 
blies and held high commands. A people which remem- 
bered the administration of a Pericles, and yet allowed 
a Oleon or an Alcibiades to direct its naval and miii- j 
tary policy, courted defeat. Nicias, notwithstanding the 
possession of high qualities, lacked the supreme virtue of i 
a commander — ^firm resolution. He dared not face the 
obloquy consequent on withdrawal from an enterprise on I 
which the popular hopes had been fixed ; and therefore he 
allowed a reverse to be converted into an overwhelming 
disaster. “The complete ruin of Athens had appeared, 
both to her enemies and to herself, impending and 
irreparable. But so astonishing, so rapid, and so ener- 
getic had been her rally, that [a year after Syracuse] she 
was found again carrying on a terrible struggle ” (Grote, 
JSrist Greece^ v. p. 354). Nevertheless her sea-power had 
indeed been ruined at Syracuse. Now she could wage 
war only “with impaired resources and on a purely de- 
fensive system.” Even before Arginusse it was seen that 
“ superiority of nautical skill had passed to the Pelopon- 
nesians and their allies ” {ihid, p. 503). 

The great, occasionally interrupted, and prolonged 
contest between Rome and Carthage was a sustained 
stroz^ie effort on the part of one to gain and of the other 
between to keep the control of the western Mediter- 
Romeaad rauean. So completely had that control been 
Carthage, exercised by Carthage, that she had anticipated 
the Spanish commercial policy in America. The Romans 
were precluded by treaties from trading with the Cartha- 
ginian territories in Hispania^ Africa, and Sardinia. 
Rome, as Mommsen tells us, “ was from the first a mari- 
time city and, in the period of its vigour, never was so , 
foolish or so untrue to its ancient traditions as wholly to 
neglect its war marine and to desire to be a mere con- 
tinental power.” It may be that it was lust of wealth 
rather than lust of dominion that first prompted a trial of 
strength with Carthage. The vision of universal empire 
could hardly as yet have formed itself in the imagination 
of a single Roman. The area of Phoenician maritime 
commerce was vast enough both to excite jealousy and to 
offer vulnerable points to the cupidity of rivals. It is 
probable that the modern estimate of the searpower of 
Carthage is much exaggerated. It was great by com- 
parison, and of course overwhelmingly great when there 
were none but insignificant competitors to challenge it. 
Mommsen holds that, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
after the foundation of Rome, “ the two main competitors 
for the dominion of the Western waters ” were Carthage 
and Syracuse. “Carthage,” he says, “had the pre- 
ponderance, and Syracuse sank more and more into a 
second-rate naval power. The maritime importance of the 
Etruscans was wholly gone. . . . Rome itself was not 
exempt from the same fate ; its own waters were likewise 
commanded by foreign fleets.” The 'Romans were for 
a long time too much occupied at home to take much 
interest in Mediterranean matters. The position of the 
Carthaginians in the western basin of the Mediterranean 
was very like that of the Portuguese long afterwards in 
India. The latter kept within reach of the sea ; “ nor did 
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their rule ever extend a day’s march from their ships ” 
(R. S. Whiteway, JBise of the Portuguese Power in India,, 

1 Westminster, 1899, p. 12). “The Carthaginians in 
Spain,” says Mommsen, “ made no effort to acquire the 

I interior from the warlike native nations ; they were 
content with the possession of the mines and of stations 
for traffic and for shell and other fisheries.” Allowance 
being made for the numbers of the classes engaged in 
administration, commerce, and supervision, it is nearly 

! certain that Carthage could not furnish the crews required 
by both a great war-navy and a great mercantile marine. 
No one is surprised on finding that the land-forces of 
Carthage were composed largely of alien mercenaries. We 
have several examples from which we can infer a parallel, 
if not an identical, condition of her maritime resources. 
How, then, was the great Carthaginian carrying-trade 
provided for ? The experience of more than one country 
will enable us to answer this question. The ocean trade 
of those off-shoots or dependencies of the United Kingdom, 
viz., the United States, Australasia, and India, is largely or 
chiefly conducted by shipping of the “ old country.” So 
that of Carthage was largely conducted by old Phcenicians, 
These may have obtained a “ Carthaginian Register,” or 
the contemporary equivalent j but they could not all have 
been purely Carthaginian or Liby-Phoenician. This must 
have been the case even more with the war-navy. British 
India for a considerable time possessed a real, and indeed 
highly efficient navy; but it was officered entirely and 
manned almost entirely by men from the old country. 
Moreover, it was small. The wealth of India would have 
sufficed to furnish a larger material element ; but, as the 
country could not supply the personnel, it would have been 
absurd to speak of the sea-power of India apart from that 
of England. As soon as the Romans chose to make the 
most of their natural resources the maritime predominance 
of Carthage was doomed. The artificial basis of the latter’s 
sea-power would not enable it to hold out against serious 
and persistent assaults. Unless this is perceived, it is 
impossible to understand the story of the Punic wars. 
Judged by every visible sign of strength, Carthage, the 
richer, the more enterprising, ethnically the more pre- 
dominant among her neighbours, and apparently' the more 
nautical, seemed sure to win in the great struggle with Rome 
which, by the conditions of the case, was to be waged 
largely on the water. Yet those who had watched the 
struggles of the Punic city with the Sicilian Greeks, and 
especially that with Agathocles, must have seen reason to 
cherish doubts concerning her naval strength. It was an 
anticipation of the case of Spain in the age of Philip II. 
As the great Elizabethan seamen discerned the defects of 
the Spanish naval establishment, so men at Rome discerned 
those of the Carthaginian. Dates in connexion with 
this are of great significance. A comprehensive measure, 
VTith the object of “ rescuing their marine from its condi- 
tion of impotence ” was taken by the Romans in the year 
267 B.O. Four quosstores classici — in modern naval 
English we may perhaps call them port-admirals — ^were 
nominated, and one was stationed at each of four ports. 
The objects of the Roman Senate, so Mommsen tells us, 
were very obvious. They were “to recover their inde- 
pendence by sea, to cut off the maritime communications 
of Tarentum, to close the Adriatic against fleets coming 
from Epirus, and to emancipate themselves from Cartha- 
ginian supremacy.” Four years afterwards the first Punic 
war began. It was, and had to be, largely a naval 
contest. The Romans waged it with varying fortune, but 
in the end triumphed by means of their sea-power. The 
victory of Catulus over the Carthaginian fleet off the 
Aegadian Islands decided the war and left to the Romans 
tB& possession of Sicily and the power of possessing them- 
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selves of Sardinia and Corsica. It would be an interesting 
and perhaps not barren investigation to inquire to what 
extent the decline of the mother states of Phoenicia, con- 
sequent on the campaigns of Alexander the Great, had 
helped to enfeeble the naval efficiency of the Carthaginian 
defences. One thing was certain. Carthage had now 
met with a rival endowed with natural maritime resources 
greater than her own. That rival also contained citizens 
who understood the true importance of sea-power. “ With a 
statesmanlike sagacity from which succeeding generations 
might have drawn a lesson, the leading men of the Roman 
Commonwealth perceived that all their coast-fortifications 
and coast-garrisons would prove inadequate unless the 
war-marine of the State were again placed on a footing 
that should command respect ” (Mommsen, i. 427). It is 
a gloomy reflection that the leading men of the United 
Kingdom could not see this in 1860. A thorough com- 
prehension of the events of the first Punic war enables 
us to solve what, until Mahan wrote, had been one of the 
standing enigmas of history, viz., Hannibars invasion of 
Italy by land instead of by sea in the second Punic war. 
Mahan’s masterly examination of this question has set at 
rest aU doubts as to tho reason of Hannibal’s action (^In- 
fluence on Hut. pp. 13-21). The naval predominance in 
the western basin of the Mediterranean acquired by Rome 
had never been lost. Though modern historians, even 
those belonging to a maritime country, may have failed to 
perceive it, the Carthaginians knew well enough that the 
Romans 'were too strong for them on the sea. Though 
other forces co-operated to bring about the defeat of 
Carthage in the second Punic war, the Roman navy, as 
Mahan demonstrates, was the most important. As a 
navy, he tells us in words like those already quoted, “ acts 
on an element strange to most writers, as its members 
have been from time immemorial a stmnge race apart, 
without prophets of their own, neither themselves nor 
their calling understood, its immense determining influ- 
ence on the history of that era, and consequently upon 
the history of the world, has been overlooked.” 

The attainment of all but universal dominion by Rome 
was now only a question of time. “ The annihilation of 
the Carthaginian fleet had made the Romans 
masters of tho sea” (Schmitz, Hist, Itome^ p. 
dominion 3^56). A lodgment had already been gained in 
furthered Illyricuni, and countries farther cast were before 
by sea^ long to be reduced to submission. A glance at 
power. effect this tho com- 

mand of the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, like that 
of the western, must be secured by the Romans. Tho old 
historic navies of the Greek and Phoenician States had 
declined. One considerable naval force there was which, 
though it could not have prevented, -was strong enough 
to have delayed the Roman progress eastwards. This 
force belonged to Rhodes, which in the years immediately 
following the close of the second Punic war reached its 
highest point as a naval power (0. Torr, Bhodes in Ancient 
Timesy p. 40). Par from trying to obstruct the advance 
of the Romans the Rhodian fleet helped it Hannibal, 
in his exile, saw the necessity of being strong on the sea 
if the East was to he saved from tho. grasp of his heredi- 
taiT" foe ; but the resources of Antiochus, even •with the 
mighty co-operation of Hannibal, were insufficient. In a 
later and more often (potod struggle between East and 
West — that which was decided at Actium — sea-power 
was again seen to “have the casting vote.*^ When the 
whole of the Mediterranean coasts became part of a single 
State the importance of the navy was naturally diminished ; 
but in the struggles within the declining empire it rose 
again at times. The contest of tho Vandal Genseric with 
Majorian and the African expedition, of Beliaarius — ^not 
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to mention others — were largely influenced by the naval 
operations (Gibbon, Beeline and Fally chaps, xxxvi. xli.). 

A decisive event, the Mahommedan conquest of north- 
ern Africa from Egypt westwards, is unintelligible until it 
is seen how great a part sea-power played in 
effecting it. Purely land expeditions, or expe- westward 
ditions but slightly supported from the sea, had of Mabom- 
ended in failure. The emperor at Constantinople ^^dan 
still had at his disposal a fleet capable of keep- 
ing open the communications with his African province. 
It took the. Saracens half a century (a.d. 647-698) to 'win 
‘‘ their way along the coast of Africa as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules” (Hallam, Mid, Ages^ chap, vi.); and, as 
Gibbon tells us, it was not tiU the Commander of the 
Faithful had prepared a great expedition, this time by sea 
as well as by land, that the Saracenic dominion was 
definitely established. It has been generally assumed that 
the Arabian conquerors who, within a few years of his 
death, spread the faith of Mahommed over vast regions, 
belonged to an essentially non-maritime race; and little 
or no stress has been laid on the extent to which they 
relied on naval support in prosecuting their conquests. In 
parts of Arabia, however, maritime enterprise "was far from 
non-existent ; and when the Mahommedan empire had ex- 
tended outwards from Mecca and Medina till itembraced the 
coasts of various seas, the consequences to the neighbouring 
states were as serious as the rule above mentioned would 
lead us to expect that they would be. “ With the con- 

quest of Syria and Egypt a long stretch of sea-board had 
come into the Saracenic power; and the creation and 
maintenance of a navy for the protection of the maritime 
porta as well as for meeting the enemy became a matter 
of vital importance. Great attention was paid to the 
manning and equipment of the fleet” (Amir Ali, Syed, 
Short Hist, Saracens, p. 442). At first the fleet was 
manned by sailors drawn from the Phoenician towns, 
where nautical energy was not yet quite extinct; and 
later the crews were recruited from Syria, Egypt, and the 
coasts of Asia Minor. Ships were built at most of the 
Syrian and Egyptian ports, and ‘‘also at Obolla and 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf,” whilst the mercantile 
marine and maritime trade were fostered and encouraged. 
The sea-power thus created was largely artificial. It 
drooped — as in similar cases — when the special encourage- 
ment was withdrawn. “In the days of Arabian energy,” 
says Hallam, “Constantinople was twice, in 608 and 716, 
attacked by great naval armaments.” The same authority 
believes that the abandonment of such maritime enter- 
prises by the Saracens may be attributed to the removal 
of the capital from Damascus to Bagdad. The removal 
indicated a lessened interest in the affairs of tho Medi- 
terranean Sea, which was now left by.the administration 
far behind. “The Greeks in their turn determined to 
dispute the command of the sea,” with tho result that in 
the middle of the 10th century their empire was far more 
secure from its enemies than under the first successors of 
Heraclius.” Not only was the fall of the empire, by a 
rational reliance on sea-power, postponed for centuries, 
but also much that had been lost was regained. “At the 
dose of the 10th century the emperors of Constantinople 
possessed the best and greatest part” of southern Italy, 
part of Sicily, the whole of what is now called the Balkan 
Peninsula, Asia Minor, with some parts of Syria and 
Armenia (Hallam, chap, vi, ; Gibbon, chap. 11). 

Neglect of sea^power by those who can be reached by 
sea brings its own punishment. Whether neglected 
or not, if it is an artificial creation it is nearly sure to 
disappoint those who wield it when it encounters a rival 
];)owcr of natural gro'wth. How was it possible for the 
Crusaders, in their various expeditions, to achieve even 
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tlie transient success tliat occasionally crowned tlieir 
efforts ? How did the Christian kingdom of J erusalem 
contrive to exist for more than three-quarters 
Sea~power of a century? Why did the Crusades more 
^zv^des more become maritime expeditions ? The 

answer to these questions is to be found in the 
decline of the Mahommedan naval defences and the rising 
enterprise of the seafaring people of the West. Yenetians, 
Pisans, and Genoese transported crusading forces, kept open 
the communications of the places held by the Christiana, 
and hampered the operations of the infidels. Even the 
great Saladin failed to discern the important alteration of 
conditions. This is evident when we look at the efforts 
of the Christians to regain the lost kingdom. Saladin 
“forgot that the safety of Phoenicia lay in immunity from 
naval incursions, and that no victory on land could ensure 
him against an influx from beyond the sea” (Amir Ali, 
Syed, pp. 359-360). Not only were the Crusaders helped 
by the fleets of the maritime republics of Italy, they also 
received reinforcements by sea from western Europe and 
England, on the “arrival of MaWk Anhiltar [Richard 
CcBur de Lion] with twenty shiploads of fighting men and 
munitions of war.” 

Participation in the Crusades was not a solitary proof 
of the importance of the naval states of Italy. That they 
had been able to act effectively in the Levant 
Sea-power may have been in some measure due to the 

Mahommedans by the disinte- 
gration of the Seljukian power, the movements of 
the Moguls, and the confusion consequent on the rise of 
the Ottomans. However that may have been, the naval 
strength of those Italian states was great absolutely as 
well as relatively. Sismondi, speaking of Venice, Pisa, 
and Genoa, towards the end of the 11th century, says 
“these three cities had more vessels on the Mediterranean 
. than the whole of Christendom besides ” {ItaL Eepuhlics^ 
English ed., p. 29). Dealing with a period two centuries 
later, he declares it “ difficult to comprehend how two 
simple cities could put to sea such prodigious fleets as 
those of Pisa and Genoa.” The difficulty disappears w^hen 
we have Mahan^s explanation. The maritime republics of 
Italy— like Athens and Rhodes in ancient, Catalonia in 
mediaeval, and England and the Netherlands in more 
modern times — were “peculiarly well fitted, by situa- 
tion and resources, for the control of the sea by both war 
and commerce.” As far as the western Mediterranean 
was concerned, Genoa and Pisa had given early proofs of 
their maritime energy, and fixed themselves, in succession 
to the Saracens, in the Balearic Isled, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. Sea-power was the Themistoclean instrument 
with which they made a small State into a great one. 

A fertile source .of dispute between States is the ac- 
quisition of territory beyond sea. As others have done 
before and since, the maritime republics of Italy quarrelled 
over this. Sea-power seemed, like Saturn, to devour its 
own children. In 1284, in a great sea-fight off Meloria, 
the Pisans were defeated by the Genoese with heavy loss, 
which, as Sismondi states, “ ruined the maritime power ” 
of the former. From that time Genoa, transferring her 
activity to the Levant, became the rival of Venice. The 
fleets of the two cities in 1298 met near Cyprus in an 
encounter, said to be accidental, that began “a terrible 
war which for seven years stained the Mediterranean with 
blood and consumed immense wealth.” In the next 
century the two republics, “irritated by commercial 
quarrels ” — ^like the English and Dutch afterwards — ^were 
again at war in the Levant. Sometimes one side, some- 
times the other was victorious ; but the contest was ex- 
hausting to both, and especially to Venice. Within a 
quarter of a century they were at war again. Hostilities 
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lasted till the Genoese met with the crushing defeat of 
Chioggia. “From this time,” says Hallam, “Genoa 
never commanded the ocean with such navies as before ; 
her commerce gradually went into decay; and the 15th 
century, the most splendid in the annals of Venice, is till 
recent times the most ignominious in those of Genoa.” 
Venice seemed now to have no naval rival, and had no 
fear that any one could forbid the ceremony in which the 
Doge, standing in the bows of the Bucmtaur^ cast a ring 
into the Adriatic with the words, “ Desponsamus fe, mare, 
in signum veri perpetuique dcmimiiJ^ The result of the 
combats at Chioggia, though fatal to it in the long run, 
did not at once destroy the naval importance of Genoa. 
A remarkable characteristic of sea-power is the delusive 
manner in which it appears to revive after a great defeat. 
The Persian navy occasionally made a brave show after- 
wards ; but in reality it had received at Salamis a mortal 
wound. Athens seemed strong enough on the sea after 
the catastrophe of Syracuse; but, as already stated, her 
naval power had been given there a check from which it 
never completely recovered. The navy of Carthage had 
had similar experience ; and, in later ages, the power of 
the Turks was broken at Lepanto and that of Spain at 
Gravelines notwithstanding deceptive appearances after- 
wards. Venice was soon confronted on the sea by a new 
rival. The Turkish naval historian, Haji Khalifeh {Mari- 
time Wars of the Turhs^ Mitchell's trans., p. 12), tells us 
that, “After the taking of Constantinople, when they 
[the Ottomans] spread their conquests over land and sea, 
it became necessary to build ships and make armaments in 
order to subdue the fortresses and castles on the Rumelian 
and Anatolian shores, and in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean.” Mahommed II. established a great naval 
arsenal at Constantinople. In 1470 the Turks, “for the 
first time, equipped a fleet with which they drove that of 
the Venetians out of the Grecian seas ” (Sismondi, p. 256). 
The Turkish wars of Venice lasted a long time. In that 
which ended in 1503 the decline of the Venetian naval 
power was obvious. “ The Mussulmans had made progress 
in naval discipline; the Venetian fleet could no longer 
cope with theirs.” Henceforward it was as an allied 
contingent of other navies that that of Venice was re- 
garded as important. Dyer {Hist. Europe, i. p. 86) 
quotes a striking passage from a letter of AHneas Sylvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius II., in which the writer affirms that, 
“if the Venetians are defeated, Christendom will not con- 
trol the sea any longer ; for neither the Catalans nor the 
Genoese, without the Venetians, are equal to the Turks.” 

The last-named people, indeed, exemplified once more 
the rule that a military State expanding to the sea and 
absorbing older maritime populations becomes sea^'ppwtr 
a serious menace to its neighbours. Even in and pro- 
the 15th century Mahommed II. had made 
an attack on southern Italy ; but his sea-power 
was not equal to the undertaking. Suleym&n the Magnifi- 
cent directed the Ottoman forces towards the west. With 
admirable strategic insight he conquered Rhodes, and 
thus freed himself from the danger of a hostile force on his 
flank. “The centenary of the conquest of Constantinople 
was past, and the Turk had developed a great naval 
power besides annexing Egypt and Syria ” (Seeley, British 
Policy, i. p. 143). The Turkish fleets, under such leaders 
as Khair-ad-din (Barbarossa), Piale, and Dragut, seemed 
to command the Mediterranean including its western 
basin; but the repulse at Malta in 1565 was a serious 
check, and the defeat at Lepanto in 1671 virtually put an 
end to the prospect of Turkish maritime dominion. The 
predominance of Portugal in the Indian Ocean in the 
early part of the 16th century had seriously diminished 
the Ottoman resources. The wealth derived from the 
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trade in that ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Eed Sea, 
had supplied the Mahommedans with the sinews of war, 
and had enabled them to contend with success against the 
Christians in Europe. “ The main artery had been cut 
when the Portuguese took up the challenge of the Mahom- 
medan merchants of Calicut, and swept their ships from 
the ocean ” (Whiteway, p. 2). The sea-power of Portugal 
wisely employed had exercised a great, though unper- 
ceived influence. However, though enfeebled and dimin- 
ishing, the Turkish navy was still able to act with some 
effect in the 17 th century. Nevertheless, the sea-power 
of the Turks ceased to count as a factor of importance 
in the relations between great States. 

In the meantime the State which had a leading share 
in winning the victory of Lepanto had been growing up 
in the West. Before the union of its crpwn with that 
of Castile and the formation of the Spanish monarchy, 
Spanish Aragon had been expanding till it reached the 
sea~power, sea. It was united with Catalonia in the 12th 
Catalonia, century, and it conquered Valencia in the 13th. 

Its long line of coast opened the way to an 
extensive and flourishing commerce; and an enterpris- 
ing navy indemnified the nation for the scantiness of its 
territory at home by the important foreign conquests of 
Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. Among 
the maritime states of the Mediterranean Catalonia had 
been conspicuous. She was to the Iberian Peninsula much 
what Phoenicia had been to Syria. The Catalan navy had 
disputed the empire of the Mediterranean with the fleets 
of Pisa and Genoa. The incorporation of Catalonia with 
Aragon added greatly to the strength of that kingdom. 
The Aragonese kings were wise enough to understand and 
liberal enough to foster the maritime interests of their new 
possessions (Prescott, Ferdinand and Imhella^ Introd. 
sects, i., ii.) Their French and Italian neighbours were 
to feel, before long, the effect of this policy; and, when 
the Spanish monarcliy had been consolidated, it was felt 
not only by them, but by others also. The xnore Spanish 
dominion was extended in Italy the more wore the naval 
resources at the command of Spain augmented. Genoa 
became “ Spain’s water-gate to Italy. . . . Henceforth the 
Spanish crown found in the Dorias its admirals; their 
squadron was permanently hired to the kings of Spain,” 
Spanish supremacy at sea was established at the expense 
of France (G. W. Prothero, in M. Hume’s Spain, 

1788, p. 65). The acquisition of a vast domain in the 
New World had greatly developed the maritime activity 
of Castile, and Spain was as formidable on the ocean as 
in the Mediterranean. After Portugal had been annexed 
the naval forces of that country were added to the 
Spanish, and the groat port of Lisbon became available as 
a place of equipment and as an additional base of opera- 
tions for oceanic campaigns. The fusion of Spain and 
Portugal, says Seeley, “produced a single State of un- 
limited maritime dominion. • • , Henceforth the whole 
New World belonged exclusively to Spain.” The story of 
the tremendous catastrophe — the defeat of the Armada — 
by which the decline of this dominion was heralded is well 
^own. It is memorable, not only because of the harm 
it did to Spain, but also because it revealed the rise of 
another claimant to maritime pre-eminence — tho English 
nation. The effects of the catastrophe were not at once 
visible.^ Spain still continued to look Uke the greatest 
power in the world ; and, though tho English seamen were 
seen to be something bettor than adventurous pirates — a 
character suggested by some of their contemporary exploits 
— ^few could have comprehended that they were engaged in 
building up what was to be a sea-power greater than any 
known to history. 

They were carrying forward, not beginning, the building 
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of this. “England,” says Professor J. K. Laughton, “had 
always believed in her naval power, had always claimed 
the sovereignty of the Narrow Seas ; and more than two 
hundred years before Elizabeth came to the _ 
throne, Edward III. had testified to his sense mL^festa- 
of its importance by ordering a gold coinage tionsot 
bearing a device showing the armed strength 
and sovereignty of England based on the sea ” 

{Armada, Introd.) It is impossible to make intelligible 
the course of the many wars which the English waged with 
the French in the Middle Ages unless the true naval posi- 
tion of the former is rightly appreciated. Why were 
Cregy, Poitiers, Agincourt — not to mention other combats 
— fought, not on English, but on Continental soil ? Why, 
during the so-called “ Hundred Years’ war,” was England 
in reality the invader and not the invaded ? We of the 
present generation are at last aware of the significance of 
naval defence, and know that, if properly utilized, it is the 
best security against invasion that a sea-surrounded State 
can enjoy. It is not, however, commonly remembered that 
the same condition of security existed and was properly 
valued in mediaeval times. The battle of Sluys in 1340 
rendered invasion of England as impracticable as did that 
of La Hogue in 1692, that of Quiberon Bay in 1759, and 
that of Trafalgar in 1805 ; and it permitted, as did those 
battles, the transport of troops to the Continent to support 
Great Britain’s allies in wars which, had she not been strong 
at sea, would have been waged on the soil of her country. 
Her early Continental wars, therefore, are proofs of the 
long-established efficiency of her naval defences. Notwith- 
standing the greater attention now paid to naval affairs, it 
is doubtful if Great Britain even yet recognizes the extent 
to which her security depends upon a good fleet as fully 
as her ancestors did seven centuries ago. The narrative 
of pre-Elizabethan campaigns is interesting merely as a 
story; and, when told — as, for instance, D. Hannay has 
told it in the introductory chapters of his Short History of 
the Royal Navy — it will be found instructive and worthy 
of careful study at the present day. Each of the principal 
events in England’s early naval campaigns may be taken 
as an illustration of the idea conveyed by the term “sea- 
power,” and of the accuracy with which its moaning was 
apprehended at the time. To take a very early case, wo 
may cite the defeat of Eustace the Monk by Hubert de 
Burgh in 1217. Beinforcements and supplies had been 
collected at Calais for conveyance to the army of Prince 
Louis of France and the rebel barons who had been de- 
feated at Lincoln. The reinforcements tried to cross tho 
Channel under the escort of a fleet commanded by Eustace, 
Hubert de Burgh, who had stoutly held Dover for King 
John, and was faithful to the young Henry IIL, heard 
of the enemy’s movements. “If these people land,” 
said he, “England is lost; let us therefore boldly meet 
them.” He reasoned in almost the same words as Ealcigh 
about four centuries afterwards, and undoubtedly “had 
grasped the true principles of the defence of England.” 
He put to sea and defeated his opponent. The fleet 
on which Prince Louis and the rebellious barons had 
counted was destroyed ; and with it their enterprise. “No 
more admirably planned, no more fruitful battle has been 
fought by Englishmen on water” (Hannay, p. 7). As 
introductory to a long series of naval operations under- 
taken with a like object it has deserved detailed mention 
here. 

The 16th century was marked by a decided advance in 
both the development and the application of sea-power. 
Previously its operation had been confined to the Mediter- 
ranean or to coast waters outside it. Spanish or Basque 
seamen — by their proceedings in the English Channel — 
had proved the practicability of, rather than been engaged 
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in, ocean ■warfare. The English, ■who withstood them, 
were acc^nstomed to seas so rough, to seasons so uncertain, 
and to weather so boisterous, that the ocean 
Extending few terrors for them. All that was want- 
sphere of ^ sufficient inducement to seek distant 

sea'power. action and a development of the naval 

art that would permit them to be reached. The discovery 
of the I^ew World supplied the first; the consequently 
increased length of voyages and of absence from the coast 
led to the second. The world had been moving onwards 
in other things as well as in navigation. Intercommuni- 
cation was becoming more and more frequent. What was 
done by one people was soon known to others. It is a 
mistake to suppose that, because the English had been 
behindhand in the exploration of remote regions they 
were wanting in maritime enterprise. The career of the 
Cabots would of itself suffice to render such a supposition 
doubtful. The English had two good reasons for post- 
poning voyages to and settlement in far-off lands. They 
had their hands full nearer home ; and they thoroughly, 
and as it were by instinct, understood the conditions on 
which permanent expansion must rest. They wanted to 
make sure of the line of communications first. To effect 
this a sea-going marine of both war and commerce, and, 
for further expansion, stations on the way were essential. 
The chart of the world furnishes evidence of the wisdom 
and the thoroughness of their procedure. Taught by the 
experience of the Spaniards and the Portuguese, when 
unimpeded by the political circumstances of the time, and 
provided with suitable equipment, the English displayed 
their energy in distant seas. It now became simply a 
question of the efficiency of sea-power. If this was not 
a quality of that of the English, then their efforts were 
bound to fail ; and, more than this, the position of their 
country, challenging as it did what was believed to be the 
greatest of maritime States, would have been altogether 
precarious. The principal expeditions now undertaken 
were distinguished by a characteristic peculiar to the 
people, and not to be found in connexion with the explor- 
ing or colonizing activity of most other great nations even 
do-wn to our own time. They were really unofficial 
speculations in which, if the Government took part at all, 
it was for the sake of the profit expected, and almost, if 
not exactly, like any private adventurer. The participa- 
tion of the Government, neve^rtheless, had an aspect which 
it is worth while to note. It conveyed a hint— and quite 
consciously — to all whom it might concern that the 
speculations were “under-written” by the whole sea- 
power of England. The forces of more than one State 
had been used to protect its maritime trade from the 
assaults of enemies in the Mediterranean or in the Narrow 
Seas. They had been used to ward off invasion and to keep 
open communications across not very extensive areas of 
water. In the 16th century they were first relied upon 
to support distant commerce, whether carried on in a 
peaceful fashion or under aggressive forms. This, natu- 
rally enough, led to collisions. The contention waxed hot, 
and was virtually decided when the Armada shaped course 
to the northward after the fight off Gravelines. 

The expeditions against the Spanish Indies and, still 
more, those against Philip II. ’s peninsular terri'tory had 
helped to define the limitations of sea-power. 
x/ 0 /tfa- It became evident, and it was made still more 
a^fpower. n®3ct century, that for a great 

country to be strong it must not rely upon a 
navy alone. It must also have an adequate and properly 
organized mobile army. Notvrithstanding the number of 
times that this lesson has been repeated Great Britain has 
been slow to learn it. It is doubtful if she has learned it 
even yet. English seamen in all ages seem to have mas- 
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tered it fully ; for they have always demanded — at any rate 
for upwards of three centuries — that expeditions against 
foreign territory over-sea should be accompanied by a 
proper number of land-troops. On the other hand, the 
necessity of organizing the army of a maritime insular 
State and of training it with the object of rendering 
effective aid in operations of the kind in question, has 
rarely been perceived and acted upon by others. The 
result has been a long series of inglorious or disastrous 
affairs, like the West Indies voyage of 1595-96, the 
Cadiz expedition of 1625, and that to the lie de R6 of 
1627. Additions might be made to 'the list. The 
failures of joint expeditions have often been explained by 
alleging differences or quarrels between the naval and 
the military commanders. This way of explaining them, 
however, is noUiing but the inveterate critical method of 
the streets by which cause is taken for effect and effect 
for cause. The differences and quarrels arose, no doubt ; 
but they generally sprang out of the recriminations con- 
sequent on, not producing, the want of success. Another 
manifestation of the way in which sea-power works was 
first observed in the I7th century. It suggested the 
adoption of, and furnished the instrument for, carrying 
out a distinct maritime policy. What was practically a 
standing navy had come into existence. As Appear^ 
regards England this phenomenon was now of snce of 
respectable age. Long voyages and cruises of standing 
several ships in company had been frequent 
during the latter half of the 16th century and the early 
part of the l7th. Even the grandfathers of the men 
who sailed with Blake and Penn in 1652 could not 
have known a time when ships had never crossed the 
ocean, and squadrons kept together for months had 
never cruised. However imperfect it may have been, a 
system of provisioning ships and supplying them with 
stores, and of preserving discipline among their crews, 
had been developed, and had proved fairly satisfactory. 
The Parliament and the Protector in turn found it neces- 
sary to keep a considerable number of ships in commis- 
sion, and make them cruise and operate in company. It 
was not till well on in the reign of Queen Victoria that 
the man-of-war’s man was finally differentiated from the 
merchant seaman ; but, two centuries before, some of the 
distinctive marks of the former had already begun to be 
noticeable. There were seamen in the time of the Com- 
monwealth who rarely, perhaps some who never, served 
afloat except in a man-of-war. Some of the interesting’ 
naval families which were settled at Portsmouth and the 
eastern ports, and which — from father to son — helped 
to recruit the ranks of bluejackets till a date later 
than that of the launch of the first ironclad, could carry 
back their professional genealogy to at least the days of 
Charles II., when, in all probability, it did not first start 
Though landsmen continued even after the Civil War to 
be given naval appointments, and though a permanent 
corps, through the ranks of which every one must pass, had 
not been formally established, a body of real navi officers 
— men who could handle their ships, supervise the working 
of the armament, and exercise military command — ^had 
been formed, A navy, accordingly, was now a 
weapon of undoubted keenness, capable of very 
effective use by any one who knew how to toriaiex~ 
wield it. Having tasted the sweets of inter- pansioain 
course with the Indies, whether in the occu- 
pation of Portugal or of Spain, both English 
and Dutch wore desirous of getting a larger share of them. 
English maritime commerce had increased and needed 
naval protection. If England was to maintain the inter- 
national position to which, as no one denied, she was 
entitled, that commerce must be permitted to expand. 
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The minds of men in western Europe, moreover, were set 
upon obtaining for their country territories in the New 
World, the amenities of which were now known. Erom 
the reign of James I. the Dutch had shown great jealousy 
of English maritime enterprise. Where it was possible, 
as in the East Indian Archipelago, they had destroyed it. 
Their naval resources were great enough to let them hold 
English shipping at their mercy, unless a grand effort 
were made to protect it. The Dutch conducted the 
carrying trade of most of the world, and the monopoly 
of this they were resolved to keep, while the English 
were ^esolve(^ to share in it. The exclusion of the 
English from every trade-route, except such as ran by 
their own coast or crossed the Narrow Seas, seemed a by 
no means impossible contingency. There seemed also to 
be but one way of preventing it, viz., by war. The sup- 
posed unfriendliness of the Dutch, or at least of an im- 
portant party amongst them, to the regicide Government 
in England helped to force the conflict. The Navigation 
Act of 1651 was passed and regarded as a covert declara- 
tion of hostilities. So the first Dutch war began. It 
established England’s claim to compete for the position of 
a great maritime commercial power. 

The rise of the sea-power of the Dutch, and the magni- 
tude which it attained in a short time, and in the most 
adverse circumstances, have no parallel in 
SM-power history. The case of Athens was different, be- 
Datcb. cause the Athenian power had not so much 
been unconsciously developed out of a great 
maritime trade, as based on a military marine deliberately 
and persistently fostered during many years. Thirlwall 
believes that it was Solon who “laid the foundations of 
the Attic navy” (Hist Greece, ii. p. ‘52), a century before 
Salamis. The great achievement of Themistocles was to 
convince his fellow-citizens that their navy ought to be 
increased. Perhaps the nearest parallel with the power 
of the Dutch was presented by that of Rhodes, which 
rested largely on a carrying trade. The Rhodian under- 
takings, however, were by comparison small and restricted 
in extent. Motley declares of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces that they “commanded the ocean” (United Fether- 
lands, ii. p. 132), and that it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the naval power of the young Commonwealth. 
Even in the days of Spain’s greatness English seamen 
positively declined to admit that she was stronger than 
England on the sea ; and the story of the Armada justified 
their view. The first two Dutch wars were, therefore, 
contests between the two foremost naval States of the 
world for what was primarily a maritime object. The 
identity of the cause of the first and of the second war 
will be discerned by any one who compares what has been 
said about the circumstances leading to the former, with 
Monk’s remark as to the latter. He said that the Eng- 
lish wanted a larger share of the trade enjoyed by the 
Dutch. It was quite in accordance with the spiiit of the 
age that the Dutch should try to prevent, by force, this 
want from being satisfied. Anything like free and open 
competition was repugnant to the general feeling. The 
high road to both individual wealth and national pro- 
sperity was believed to lie in securing a monopoly. 
Merchants or manufacturers who called for the abolition 
of monopolies granted to particular courtiers and favourites 
had not the smallest intention, on gaining their object, of 
throwing open to the enterprise of all what had been 
monopolized. It was to be kept for the exclusive benefit 
of some privileged or chartered company. It was the 
same in greater affairs. As Mahan says, “To secure to 
one’s own people a disproportionate share of the benefits 
of sea commerce every effort was made to exclude others, 
either by the peaceful legislative methods of monopoly or 


prohibitory regulations, or, when these failed, by direct 
violence.” The apparent wealth of Spain was believed to 
be due to the rigorous manner in which foreigners were 
excluded from trading with the Spanish over-sea terri- 
tories. The skill and enterprise of the Dutch having 
enabled them to force themselves into this trade, they 
were determined to/ keep it to themselves. The Dutch 
East India Company was a powerful body, and largely 
dictated the maritime policy of the country. We have 
thus come to an interesting point in the historical con- 
sideration of sea-power. The Elizabethan conflict with 
Spain had practically settled the question whether or not 
the expanding nations were to be allowed to extend their 
activities to territories in the New World. The 
first two Dutch wars were to settle the ques- Effect on 
tion whether or not the ocean trade of the 
world was to be open to any people qualified to 
engage in it. We can see how largely these were mari- 
time questions, how much depended on the solution found 
for them, and how plain it was that they must be settled 
by naval means. 

Mahan’s great survey of sea-power opens in 1660, mid- 
way between the first and second Dutch wars. “The 
sailing-ship era, with its distinctive features,” 
he tells us, “had fairly begun.” The art of 
war by sea, in its more important details, had 
been settled by the first war. Erom the beginning of the 
second the general features of ship design, the classificar 
tion of ships, the armament of ships, and the handling of 
fleets, were to remain without essential alteration until the 
date of Navarino. Even the tactical methods, except where 
improved on occasions by individual genius, altered little. 
The great thing was to bring the whole broadside force to 
bear on an enemy. Whether this was to be impartially 
distributed throughout the hostile line or concentrated on 
one part of it depended on the character of particular 
admirals. It would have been strange if a period so long 
and so rich in incidents had afforded no materials for 
forming a judgment on the real significance of sea-power. 
The text, so to speak, chosen by Mahan is that, notwith- 
standing the changes wrought in naval materiel since 
about 1850, we can find in the history of the past 
instructive illustrations of the general principles of mari- 
time war. These illustrations will prove of value not 
only “ in those wider operations which embrace a whole 
theatre of war,” but also, if rightly applied, “in the 
tactical use of the ships and weapons ” of our own day. 
By a remarkable coincidence the same doctrine was being 
preached at the same time and quite independently by 
the late Vice-Admiral Philip Colomb in his work on Naval 
Warfare. As a prelude to the second Dutch war we 
find a repetition of a process which had been adopted 
somewhat earlier. That was the permanent conquest 
of trans-oceanic territory. Until the I7th century had 
well begun, naval, or combined naval and military 
operations against the distant possessions of an enemy 
had been practically restricted to raiding or plunder- 
ing attacks on commercial centres. The Portuguese 
territory in South America having come under Spanish 
dominion in consequence of the annexation of Portugal 
to Spain, the Dutch — as the power of the latter country 
declined — attempted to reduce part of that territory into 
permanent possession. This improvement on the practice 
of Drake and others was ^ soon seen to be a game at 
which more than one could play. An expedition sent by 
Cromwell to the West Indies seized the Spanish island of 
Jamaica, which has remained in^the hands of its conquerors 
to this day. In 1664r an English force occupied the Dutch 
North American settlements on the Hudson. Though the 
dispossessed rulers were not quite in a position to throw 
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stones at sinners, this was rather a raid than an operation 
of recognized warfare, because it preceded the formal out- 
break of hostilities. The conquered territory remained in 
English hands for more than a century, and thus testified 
to the efficacy of a sea-power which Europe had scarcely 
begun to recognize. Neither the second nor the third 
Dutch war can be counted amongst the occurrences to 
which Englishmen may look back with unalloyed satis- 
faction ; but they, unquestionably, disclosed some interest- 
ing manifestations of sea-power. Much indignation has 
been expressed concerning the corruption and inefficiency 
of the English Government of the day, and its failure to 
take proper measures for keeping up the navy as it 
should have been kept up. Some, perhaps a good deal, 
of this indignation was deserved ; but it would have been 
nearly as well deserved by every other Government of the 
day. Even in those homes of political virtue where the 
administrative machinery was worked by, or in the interest 
of speculating capitalists and privileged companies, the 
accumulating evidence of late years has proved that 
everything was not considered to be, and as a matter of 
fact was not, exactly as it ought to have been. Charles II. 
and his brother, the duke of York, have been held up to 
obloquy because they thought that the coast of England 
could be defended against a naval enemy better by forti- 
fications than by a good fleet and, as Pepys noted, were 
“not ashamed of it.” The truth is that neither the king 
nor the duke believed in the power of a navy to ward off 
attack from an island. This may have been due to want 
of intellectual capacity ; but it would be going a long way 
to put it down to personal wickedness. They have had 
many imitators, some in our own day. The huge forts 
which stud the coast of the United Kingdom, and have 
been erected within living memory, are monuments, likely 
to last for many years, of the inability of people, whom 
no one could accuse of being vicious, to rate sea-power 
at its proper value. It is much more likely that it 
was owing to a reluctance to study questions of naval 
defence as industriously as they deserved, and to that 
moral timidity which so often tempts even men of proved 
physical courage, to undertake the impossible task of 
making themselves absolutely safe against hostile efforts 
at every point. 

Charles II. has also been charged with indifference to 
the interests of his country, or worse, because during a 
great naval war he adopted the plan of try- 
weaken the enemy by destroying his 
commerce. The king “took a fatal resolu- 
tion of laying up his great ships and keeping only a 
few frigates on the cruise.” It is expressly related, that 
this was not Charleses own idea, but that it was urged 
upon him by advisers whose opinion probably seemed at 
the time as well worth listening to as that of others. 
Anyhow if the king erred, as he undoubtedly did, he 
erred in good , company. Fourteen hundred years earlier 
the statesmen who conducted the great war against 
Carthage, and whose astuteness has been the theme of 
innumerable panegyrics since, took the same “fatal 
resolution.” In the midst of the great struggle they 
“ did away with the fleet, At the most they encouraged 
privateering; and with that view placed the war-vessels 
of the State at the disposal of captains who were ready 
to undertake a corsair warfare on their own account” 
(Mommsen, ii. p. 52). In much later times this method 
has had many respectable defenders. , Mahan's works 
are, in a sense, a formal warning to his fellow-citizens not 
to adopt it. In France, within the last years of the 19th 
century, it found, and appears still to find, adherents 
enough to form^ a school The reappearance of belief in 
demonstrated impossibilities is a recognized incident in 
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human history; but it is usually confined to the emotional 
or the vulgar. It is serious and filled with menaces of 
disaster when it is held by men thought fit to administer 
the affairs of a nation or advise concerning its defence. 
The third Dutch war may not have settled directly the 
position of England in the maritime world ; but it helped 
to place that country above all other maritime States — in 
the position, in fact, which Great Britain, the United 
Kingdom, the British Empire, whichever name may be 
given it, has retained up to the present. It also mani- 
fested in a very striking form the efficacy of sea-power. 
The United Provinces, though attacked by two of the 
greatest monarchies in the world, France and England, 
were not destroyed. Indeed, they preserved much of 
their political importance in the State system of Europe. 
The Eepublic “owed this astonishing result partly to the 
skill of one or two men, hut mainly to its sea-power.” 
The effort, however, had undermined its strength and 
helped forward its decline. 

The war which was ended by the Peace of Kyswick in 
1697 presents two features of exceptional interest : one was 
the havoc wrought on English commerce by the enemy ; the 
other was Torrington's conduct at and after the engagement 
off Beachy Head. Mahan discusses the former with his 
usual lucidity. At no time has war against commerce been 
conducted on a larger scale and with greater results than 
during this period. England suffered “infinitely more 
than in any former war.” Many of her merchants were 
ruined ; and it is affirmed that the English shipping was 
reduced to the necessity of sailing under the Sw-edish and 
Danish flags. The explanation is that Louis XIV. made 
great efforts to keep up powerful fleets. The English 
navy was so fully occupied in watching these that no ships 
could be spared to protect England's maritime trade. This 
is only another way of saying that her commerce had in- 
creased so largely that the navy was not strong enough to 
look after it as well as oppose the enemy's main force. 
Notwithstanding her losses she was on the winning side 
in the conflict. Much misery and ruin had been caused, 
but not enough to affect the issue of the war. 

Torrington's proceedings in July 1690 were at the time 
the subject of much angry discussion. The debate, still 
meriting the epithet angry, has been renewed 
within tho last few years. The matter has to JabeiogJ* 
he noticed here, because it involves the con- 
sideration of a question of naval strategy which must ho 
understood by those who wish to know the real meaning 
of the term sea-power, and who ought to learn that it is 
not a thing to be idly risked or thrown away at the bid- 
ding of the ignorant and the irresponsible. Arthur 
Herbert, earl of Torrington — the later peerage is a 
viscountcy held by the Byng family — was in command of 
the allied English and Dutch fleet in the English Channel. 
“ The disparity of force,” says Mahan, “ was still in favour 
of France in 1690, but it was not so great as the year 
before.” We can measure the ability of the then English 
Government for conducting a great war, when we know 
that, in its wisdom, it had still further weakened the fleet 
by dividing it Vice-Admiral Killigrew had been sent to 
the Mediterranean with a squadron, and had neglected, 
and indeed refused when urged, to take the necessary steps 
to repair this error. The Government having omitted, 
as Governments sometimes do, to gain any trustworthy 
intelligence of the strength or movements of the enemy, 
Torrington suddenly found himself confronted by a con- 
siderably superior French fleet under Tourville, one of the 
greatest of French sea-officers. Since then the intentions 
of the French have been questioned ; but it is beyond dis- 
pute that, in England at the time, Tourville's movements 
were believed to be preliminaiy to invasion. Whether 
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Tourville doliberately meant liis movement to cover an 
invasion or not, invasion ■would almost certainly have 
followed complete success on his part ; otherwise, his 
victory would have been without any valuable result. 
Torrington saw that as long as he could keep his own 
fleet intact, he could, though much weaker than his 
opponent, prevent him from doing serious harm. Though 
personally not a believer in the imminence of invasion, 
the English admiral knew that “ most men were in fear 
that the French would invade.” His own view was, “ that 
whilst we had a fleet in being they would not dare to make 
an attempt.” Of late years controversy has raged round 
this phrase, “a fleet in being ” and the strategic principle 
which it expresses. Most seamen were at the time, have 
been since, and still are in agreement with Torrington. 
This might be supposed enough to settle the question. It 
has not been allowed, however, to remain one of purely 
naval strategy. It was made at the time a matter of party 
politics. This is why it is so necessary that in a notice of 
sea-power it should be discussed. Both as a strategist 
and as a tactician Torrington was immeasurably ahead of 
his contemporaries. The only English admirals who can 
be. placed above him are Hawke and Nelson. He paid 
the penalty of his pre-eminence: he could not make 
ignorant men and dull men see the meaning or the 
advantages of his proceedings. Mahan, who is specially 
qualifled to do him full justice, does not devote much 
space in his work to a consideration of Torrington’s case, 
evidently because he had not sufficient materials before him 
on which to form a judgment. The admiraPs character 
had been taken away already by Macaulay, who did have 
ample evidence before him. William III., with all his 
flne qualities, did not possess a military genius quite equal 
to that of Napoleon; and Napoleon, in naval strategy, 
was often wrong. William III. understood that subject 
even less than the French emperor did ; and his 
favourites were still less capable of understanding it. 
Consequently Torrington’s action has been put down to 
jealousy of the Dutch. There have been people who 
accused Nelson of being jealous of the naval reputation 
of Caracciolo ! The explanation of Torrington’s conduct is 
this : — ^He had a fleet so much weaker than Tourville’s 
that he could not flght a general action with the latter 
without a practical certainty of a crushing defeat. Such 
a result would have laid the kingdom open: a defeat 
of the allied fleet, says Mahan, “if sufficiently severe, 
might involve the fall of William's throne in England.” 
Given certain movements of the French fleet, Torrington 
might have manoeuvred to slip past it to the westward 
and join his forco with that under Killigrew, which would 
make him strong enough to hazard a battle. This proved 
impracticable. There was then one course left — retire 
before the French, but not to keep far from them. He 
knew that, though not strong enough to engage their whole 
otherwise unemployed fleet with any hope of success, he 
would be quite strong enough to fight and most likely beat 
it, when a part of it was trying either to deal with our 
ships to the westward or to cover the disembarkation of 
an invading army. He, therefore, proposed to keep his 
“ fleet in being ” in order to fall on the enemy when the 
latter would have two affairs at the same time on his 
hands. The late Vice-Admiral Colomb rose to a greater 
height than was usual even with him in his criticism of 
this campaign. What Torrington did was merdy to re- 
produce on the sea what has been noticed dozens of times 
on shore, viz., the menace of the flanking enemy. In land 
warfare this is held to give exceptional opportunities for 
the display of good generalsliip, but, to quote Mahan over 
again, a navy “ acts on an element strange to most writers, 
its members have been from time immemorial a strange 
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race apart, without prophets of their own, neither them- 
selves nor their calling understood.” W'hilst Torrington 
has had the support of seamen, his opponents have been 
landsmen. For the crime of being a good strategist he 
was brought before a court-martial, but acquitted. His 
sovereign, who had been given the crowns of three kingdoms 
to defend our laws, showed his respect for them by flout- 
ing a legally constituted tribunal and disregarding its 
solemn finding. The admiral who had saved his country 
was dismissed from the service. Still, the principle of the 
“ fleet in being ” lies at the bottom of all sound strategy. 

Admiral Colomb has pointed out a great change of 
plan in the later naval campaigns of the 17th century. 
Improvements in naval architecture, in the 
methods of preserving food, and in the arrange- Change in 
ments for keeping the crews healthy, permitted opentions 
fleets to be employed at a distance from their 
home ports for long continuous periods. The Dutch, as 
allies of the Spaniards, kept a fleet in the Mediterranean 
for many months. The great de Ruyter was mortally 
wounded in one of the battles there fought. In the war of 
the Spanish Succession the Anglo-Dutch fleet found its 
principal scene of action eastward of Gibraltar. This, as 
it were, set the fashion for future wars. It became a kind 
of tacitly accepted rule that the operation of British 
sea-power was to be felt in the enemy^s, rather than in 
British waters. The hostile coast was regarded strategic- 
ally as the British frontier, and the sea was looked upon 
as territory which the enemy must be prevented from 
invading. Acceptance of this principle led in time to the 
so-called “blockades” of Brest and Toulon. The name 
was misleading. As Nelson took care to explain, there 
was no desire to keep the enemy's fleet in; what was 
desired was to be near enough to attack it if it came out. 
The wisdom of the plan is undoubted. The hostile navy 
could be more easily watched and more easily followed 
if it put to sea. To carry out this plan a navy stronger 
in number of ships or in general efficiency than that of 
the enemy was necessary. With the exception of that 
of American Independence, which will therefore require 
special notice, England's subsequent great wars were con- 
ducted in accordance with the rule. 

In the early part of the 18th century there was a 
remarkable manifestation of sea -power in the Baltic. 
Peter the Great, having created an efficient 
army, drove the Swedes from the coast pro- 
vinces south of the Gulf of Finland. Like the sea-^wer. 
earlier monarchies of which we have spoken, 

Russia, in the Baltic at least, now became a naval State. 
A large fleet was built, and, indeed, a considerable navy 
established. It was a purely artificial creation, and 
showed the merits and defects of its character. At first, 
and when under the eye of its creator, it was strong ; 
when Peter was no more it dwindled away and, when 
needed again, had to be created afresh. It enabled Peter 
the Great to conquer the neighbouring portion of Finland, 
to secure his coast territories, and to dominate the Baltic. 
In this he was assisted by the exhaustion of Sweden con- 
sequent on her endeavours to retain, what was no longer 
possible, the position of a ^ms^great Power which she 
had held since the days of Gustavus Adolphus. Sweden 
hod been further weakened, especially as a naval State, by 
almost incessant wars with Denmark, which prevented all 
hope of Scandinavian predominance in the Baltic, the con- 
trol of which sea has in these days passed into the hands 
of another State possessing a quidkly created navy — the 
modern German empire. 

The war of the Spanish Succession left Great Britain a 
Mediterranean power, a position which, in spite of twice 
losing Minorca, she still holds. In the war of the Austrian 
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Succession, “France was forced to give up her conquests 
for want of a navy, and England saved her j)Osition by 
her sea-power, though she had failed to use it 
Seven to the best advantage” (Mahan, Influence on 
Hi&t. p. 280). This shows, as we shall find 
that a later war showed more plainly, that even 
the Government of a thoroughly maritime country is not 
always sure of conducting its naval affairs wisely. The 
Seven Years’ war included some brilliant displays of the 
efficacy of sea-power. It was this which put the British 
in possession of Canada, decided which European race 
was to rule in India, and led to a British occupation of 
Havana in one hemisphere and of Manila in the other. 
In the same war Great Britain learnt how, by a feeble 
use of sea-power, a valuable possession, like Minorca, may 
be lost. At the same time, the maritime trade and the 
general prosperity of the kingdom increased enormously. 
The result of the conflict made plain to all the paramount 
importance of having in the principal posts in the Govern- 
ment men capable of understanding what war is and how 
it ought to be conducted. 

This lesson, as the sequel demonstrated, had not been 
learned when Great Britain became involved in a war 
with the insurgent colonies in North America. 
PiTst Mahan’s comment is striking : “ The magni- 
^^can g^ence of sea-power and its value had perhaps 
been more clearly shown by the uncontrolled 
sway and consequent exaltation of one belligerent \ but 
the lesson thus given, if more striking, is less vividly 
interesting than the spectacle of that sea-power meeting a 
foe worthy of its steel, and excited to exertion by a strife 
which endangered not only its most valuable colonies, but 
even its own shores” {Influence on Hist. p. 338). Great 
Britain was, in fact, drawing too largely on the prestige 
acquired during the Seven Years’ war, and was governed 
by men who did not understand the first principles of naval 
warfare, and would not listen to those who did. They 
quite ignored the teaching of the then comparatively recent 
wars which has been alluded to already — that the enemy’s 
coast should be looked upon as the frontier. A century 
and a half earlier the Dutchman Grotius had written — 

Quae meta Biitannis 
liitora sunt aliis. 

Though ordinary prudence would have suggested ample 
preparation, British ministers allowed their country to 
remain unprepared. Instead of concentrating their 
efforts on the main objective, they frittered away force 
in attempts to relieve two beleaguered garrisons under 
the pretext of yielding to popular pressure, which is the 
official term for acting on the advice of irresponsible 
and uninstructed busybodies. “Depuis le d^btit de la 
crise,” says Captain Chevalier, “les ministres de la 
Grande Bretagne s’6taient montr^s inferieurs k leur 
t&che.” An impressive result of this was the repeated 
appearance of powerful and indeed numerically superior 
hostile fleets in the English Channel. The war — not- 
withstanding that, perhaps because, land operations con- 
stituted an important .part of it, and in the end settled 
the issue — was essentially oceanic. Captain Mahan says 
it was “purely maritime.” It may be true that, whatever 
the belligerent result, the political result, as regards the 
staPus of the insurgent colonies, would have been the same. 
It is in the highest degree probable, indeed it closely 
approaches to certainty, that a proper use of the British 
sea-power would have prevented independence from being 
conquered, as it were, at the point of the bayonet. There 
can be no surprise in store for the student acquainted with 
the vagaries of strategists who are influenc^ in war by 
political in preference to military requirements. Still, it 
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is difficult to repress an emotion of astonishment on find- 
ing that a British Government intentionally permitted de 
Grasse’s fleet and the French army in its convoy to cross 
the Atlantic unmolested, for fear of postponing for a time 
the revictualling of the garrison beleaguered at Gibraltar. 
Washington’s opinion as to the importance of the naval 
factor has been quoted already ; and Mahan does not put 
the case too strongly when he declares that the success of 
the Americans was due to “ sea-power being in the hands 
of the French and its improper distribution by the English 
authorities.” England’s navy, misdirected as it was, made 
a good fight of it, never allowed itself to be decisively 
beaten in a considerable battle, and won at least one great 
victory. At the point of contact with the enemy, however, 
it was not in general so conspicuously successful as it w’as , 
in the Seven Years’ war, or as it was to be in the great 
conflict with the French republic and empire. The truth 
is that its opponent, the French navy, was never so 
thoroughly a sea-going force as it was in the war of 
American Independence ; and never so closely approached 
the British in sea-experience as it did during that period. 
Great Britain met antagonists who were very nearly, but 
fortunately not quite, as familiar with the sea as she 
was; and she never found it so hard to beat them, or 
even to avoid being beaten by them. An Englishman 
would, naturally enough, start at the conclusion confront- 
ing him, if he were to speculate as to the result of more 
than one battle had the great Suffreu’s captains and 
crews been quite up to the level of those commanded by 
stout old Sir Edward Hughes. Suffren, it should be said, 
before going to the East Indies, had “ thirty-eight years ol 
almost uninterrupted sea-service” (Laughton, Studies in 
Naval Hist. p. 103). A glance at a chart of the world, 
with the scenes of the general actions of the war dotted on 
it, will show how notably oceanic the campaigns were. 
The hostile fleets met over and over again on the far side 
of the Atlantic and in distant Indian seas. The French 
navy had penetrated into the ocean as readily and as far 
as the British could do. Besides this, it should be remem- 
bered that it was not until the 12th April 1782, when 
Eodney in one hemisijhere and Suffren in the other showed 
them the way, that British officers were able to escape 
from the fetters imposed on them by the Fighting Imtruc- 
tions — a fact worth remembering in days in which it is 
sometimes proposed, by establishing schools of naval 
tactics on shore, to revive the pedantry which made a 
decisive success in battle nearly impossible. 

1 The mighty conflict which raged between Great Britain 

on one side and France and her allies on the other, with 
little intermission, for more than twenty years, ^ 

presents a different aspect from that of the war tt^^noh 
last mentioned. The victories which the British Revolution 
fleet was to gain were generally to be overwhelm- 

ing; if not, they were looked upon as almost 
defeats. Whether the fleet opposed to the British was 
or was not the more numerous, the result was generally 
the same — the enemy was beaten. That there was a dis- 
coverable reason for this is certain. A great deal has 
been made of the disorganization in the French navy con- 
sequent on the confusion of the Revolution. That there 
was disorganization is undoubted; that it did impair 
discipline and, consequently, general efficiency will not 
be disputed; but that it was considerable enough to 
account by itself for the French naval defeats is altogether 
inadmissible. Revolutionary disorder had invaded the 
land-forces to a greater degree than it had invaded the 
sea-forces. The supersession, flight, or guillotining of 
army officers had been beyond measure more frequent 
than was the case with the naval officers. In spite of all 
this the French armies were on the whole — even in the. 
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early days of tlie Revolution — extraordinarily successful. 
In 1792 “the most formidable invasion that ever threatened 
France,” as Alison calls it, was repelled, though the in- 
vaders were the highly-disciplined and veteran armies of 
Prussia and Austria. It was nearly two years later that 
the French and British fleets came into serious conflict. 
The first great battle, “The Glorious First of June,” 
though a tactical victory for Great Britain, was a strategical 
defeat. Yillaret Joyeuse manoeuvred so as to cover the 
arrival in France of a fleet of merchant vessels carrying 
sorely-needed supplies of food, and in this he was com- 
pletely successful. His plan involved the probability, 
almost the necessity of fighting a general action which he 
was not at all sure of winning. He was beaten, it is true ; 
but the French made so good a fight of it that their 
defeat was not nearly so disastrous as the later defeats 
of the Nile or Trafalgar, and — at the most — not more 
disastrous than that of Dominica. Yet no one even 
alleges that there was disorder or disorganization in the 
French fleet at the date of any one of those affairs. Indeed, 
if the French navy was really disorganized in 1794, it 
would have been better for France — judging from the 
events of 1798 and 1805 — if the disorganization had 
been allowed to continue. In point of organization the 
British navy was inferior, and in point of discipline not 
much superior to the French at the earliest date ; at the 
later dates, and especially at the latest, owing to the 
all-pervading energy of Naj)oleon, the British was far 
behind its rival in organization, in “science,” and in 
every branch of training that can be imparted without 
going to sea. Great Britain had the immense advantage 
of counting among her ofiBicers some very able men. 
Nelson, of course, stands so high that he holds a place 
entirely by himself. The other British chiefs, good as 
they were, were not conspicuously superior to the Hawkes 
and Rodneys of an earlier day. Howe was a great com- 
mander, but ho did little more than just appear on the 
scene in the Revolutionary war. Almost the same may be 
said of Hood, of whom Nelson wrote, “He is the greatest 
sea- officer I ever knew” (Laughton, JVelson^s Lett and 
JDesp. p. 71). There must have been something, therefore, 
beyond the meritorious qualities of the princijjal British 
officers which helped the navy so consistently to victory. 
The many triumphs won could not have been duo in every 
case to the individual superiority of the British admiral or 
captain to his opponent. There must have been bad as 
well as good among the hundreds on the lists; and we 
cannot suppose that Providence had so arranged it that in 
every action in which a British officer of inferior ability 
commanded, a still more inferior French com- 
^portanae zander was opposed to him. The explanation 
experJeace. nearly unbroken success is, that the 

British was a thoroughly sea-going navy, and 
became more and more so every montli; while the 
French, since the close of the American war, had lost to 
a great extent its sea-going character and, because it had 
been shut up in its port.s, became less and less sea-going as 
hostilities continued. The war had been for the British, in 
the words of President Roosevelt, “a continuous course of 
victory won mainly by seamanship.” The British navy, as 
regards sea-experience, especially of the officers, was im- 
mensely superior to the I'rench. This enabled the British 
Government to carry into execution sound strategic plans, 
in accordance with which the coasts of France and its 
allied countries were regarded as the British frontier to be 
watched or patrolled by British fleets. 

Before the long European war had been brought to 
a formal ending we received some rude rebuffs from 
another opponent of unsuspected vigour. In the quarrel 
with the United States, the so-called ‘‘War of 1812,” the 
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great sea^-power of the British in the end asserted its influ- 
ence, and the Americans suffered much more severely, even 
absolutely, than their enemy. At the same time 
the British might have learned, for the Ameri- Second 
cans did their best to teach it, that over- 
confidence in numerical strength and narrow 
professional self-satisfaction are nearly sure to lead to 
reverses in war, and not unlikely to end in grave disasters. 
The British had now to meet the elite of one of the finest 
communities of seamen ever known. Even in 1776 the 
Americans had a great maritime commerce, which, as 
Mahan says, “ had come to be the wonder of the states- 
men of the mother country.” In the six-and-thirty 
years which had elapsed since then this commerce had 
further increased. There was no finer nursery of seamen 
than the then states of the American Union. Roosevelt 
says that “there was no better seaman in the world ” than 
the American, who “had been bred to his work from 
infancy.” A large proportion of the population “was 
engaged in sea-going pursuits of a nature strongly tending 
to develop a resolute and hardy character in the men 
that followed them” {Naval War of 1812^ 3rd ed., pp. 

29, 30). Having little or no naval protection, the American 
seaman had to defend himself in many circumstances, and 
was compelled to familiarize himself with the use of arms. 
The men who passed through this practical, and therefore 
supremely excellent training school were numerous. Very 
many had been trained in English men-of-war, and some 
in French ships. The State navy which they were called 
on to man was small ; and therefore its persormel^ though 
without any regular or avowed selection, was virtuafly 
and in the highest sense a picked body. The lesson of 
the war of 1812 should be learned by Englishmen of the 
present day, when a long naval peace has generated a 

1 confidence in numerical superiority, in the mere pos- 

I session of heavier mat^iel, and in the merits of a rigidly 
uniform system of training, such confidence, as experience 
has shown, being often the forerunner of misfortune. It is 
neither patriotic nor intelligent to minimize the American 
successes. Certainly they have been exaggerated by 
Americans and even by the British. To take the frigate 
actions alone, as being those which properly attracted most 
attention, the captures in action amounted to three on 
each side, the proportionate loss to the Americans, consider- 
ing the smallness of their fleet, being immensely greater 
than to the British. We also see that no British frigate 
was taken after the first seven months of a war which 
lasted two and a half years. Attempts have been made 
to spread a belief that British reverses were due to nothing 
but the greater size and heavier guns of the enemy’s 
ships. It is now established that the superiority in 
these details, which the Americans certainly enjoyed, was 
not great, and not of itself enough to account for their 
victories. Of course, if superiority in mere be- 

yond a certain well-understood amount, is possessed by 
one of two combatants, his antagonist can hardly escape 
defeat; but it was never alleged that size of ship or 
calibre of ^ns — greater within reasonable limits than 
the British had — necessarily led to the defeat of British 
ships by the French or Spaniards. In the words of 
Admiral Jurien de la Gravi^re, “ the ships of the United 
States constantly fought with the chances in their 
favour.” All this is indisputable. Nevertheless in any 
future war British sea-power, great as it may be, should 
not receive shocks like those that it unquestionably did 
suffer in 1812. 

We have now come to the end of the days of the naval 
wars of the past. The subsequent period has been 
illustrated repeatedly by manifestations of sea-power, often » 
of great interest and importance, though rarely understood 
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or even discerned by tlie nations whom they more particu- 
larly concerned. Tbe British sea-power, notwithstanding 
the first year of the war of 1812, had come out of the 
great EuroiJean conflict unshaken and indeed more pre- 
eminent than ever. The words used half a centui^ 
before by a writer in the great Trench Encyclopedie^ 
seemed more exact than when first written. ^^L^empire 
des TTiers,” he says, is “ le plus avantageux de tous les 
empires ; les Phcnniciens le possddoient autre fois et c*est 
aux Anglois que cette gloire appartient aujourd^hui sur 
toutes les puissances maritimes ” {Encyclop^die^ 7th January 
1765, art. “ Thalassarchie ”). Vast outlying territories 
had been acquired or were more firmly held, and the com- 
munications of all the over-sea dominions of the British 
crown were secured against all possibility of serious 
menace for many years to come. Her sea-power was so 
ubiquitous and all -pervading that, like the atmosphere, 
Great Britain rarely thought of it and rarely remembered 
its necessity or its existence. It was not till a late date 
that the greater part of the nation — ^for there still are some 
exceptions — perceived that it was the medium apart from 
which the British empire could no more live than it could 
have grown up. Forty years after the fall of Napoleon 
she found herself again at war with a great Power. She 
had as her ally the owner of the greatest navy in the 
world except her own. Her foe, as regards his 
^ssiaa forces, came the next in order. Yet so 

i8^mS6. overwhelming was the strength of Great Britain 
and France on the sea that Russia never attempted 
to employ her navy against them. Not to mention other 
expeditions, considerable enough in themselves, military 
operations on the largest scale were undertaken, carried on 
for many months, and brought to a successful termination 
on a scene so remote that it was two thousand miles from 
the country of one, and three thousand from that of the 
other partner in the alliance. “ The stream of supplies 
and reinforcements, which in terms of modern war is 
called * communications,* ** was kept free from even the 
threat of molestation, not by visible measures, but by 
the undisputed efficacy of a real, though imperceptible 
searpower. At the close of the Russian war there were, 
even in influential positions, men who, undismayed by the 
consequences of mimicking in free England the cast-iron 
methods of Frederick the Great, began to measure British 
Aquirements by standards borrowed from abroad and 
altogether inapplicable to British conditions. Because 
other countries wisely abstained from relying on that which 
they did not possess, or had only imperfectly and with 
elaborate art created, the mistress of the seas was led to 
proclaim her disbelief in the very force that had made and 
kept her dominion, and' was urged to defend herself with 
fortifications by advisers who, like Charles II.' and the 
duke of York two centuries before, were not ashamed of 
it.** It was long before the peril into which this brought 
the empire was perceived ; but at last, and in no small 
degree owing to the teachings of Mahan, the people them- 
selves took the matter in hand and insisted that a great 
maritime empire should have adequate means of defending 
all that made its existence possible. 

In forms differing in appearance, but identical in 
essentials, the efficacy of sea-power was proved again in 
Later American OivU "War. If ever there were 

manifesia^ hostilities in which, to the unobservant or short- 
tiona of sighted, naval operations might at first seem des- 
aea-power. tined to count for little they were these. The 
sequel, however, made it clear that they constituted one 
of the leading factors of the success of the victorious 
side. The belligerents, the Northern or Federal states 
and the Southern or Confederate states, had a common 
land frontier of great length. The capitd of each section 
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was within easy distance of this frontier, and the two were 
not far apart. In wealth, population, and resources the 
Federals were enormously superior. They alone possessed 
a navy, though at first it was a small one. The one 
advantage on the Confederate side was the large propor- 
tion of military officers which belonged to it and their rare 
excellence as soldiers. In physique as well as in morale 
the army of one side differed little from that of the 
other \ perhaps the Federal army was slightly superior in 
the first, and the Confederate, as being recruited from a 
dominant white race, in the second. Outnumbered, less 
well equipped, and more scantily supplied, the Confeder- 
ates nevertheless kept up the war, with many brilliant 
successes on land, for four years. Had they been able to 
maintain their trade with neutral States they could have 
carried on the war longer, and — not improbably — have 
succeeded in the end. The Federal navy, which was 
largely increased, took away all chance of this. It estab- 
lished effective blockades of the Confederate ports, and 
severed their communications with the outside world. In- 
dispensable articles of equipment could not be obtained, 
and the armies, consequently, became less and less able 
to cope with their abundantly furnished antagonists. By 
dominating the rivers the Federals cut the Confederacy 
asunder \ and by the power they possessed of moving 
troops by sea at vrill, perplexed and harassed the defence, 
and facilitated the occupation of important points. 
Meanwhile the Confederates could make no reply on 
the water except by capturing merchant vessels, by which 
the contest was embittered, but the course of the war re- 
mained absolutely unaffected. The great numbers of men 
under arms on shore, the terrific slaughter in many battles of 
a war in which tactical ability, even in a moderate degree, 
was curiously uncommon on both sides, and the varying 
fortunes of the belligerents, made the land campaigns far 
more interesting to the ordinary observer than the naval, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that peace had been re- 
established for several years before the American people 
could be made to see the great part taken by the navy in 
the restoration of the Union \ and what the Americans 
had not seen was hidden from the sight of other nations. 

In several momentous wars in Europe waged since 
France and Great Britain made peace with Russia sea- 
power manifested itself but little. In the Russo-Turkish 
war the naval superiority of the Turks in the 
Black Sea, where the Russians at the time had Tarkisb 
no fleet, governed the plans, if not the course, War, 

of the campaigns. The water being denied to ^^^7-78. 

them, the Russians were compelled to execute their plan 
of invading Turkey by land. An advance to the Bos- 
phorus through the northern part of Asia Minor was im- 
practicable without help from a navy on the right flank. 
Consequently the only route was a land one across the 
Danube and the Balkans. The advantages, though not 
fully utilized, which the enforcement of this line of 
advance put into the hands of the Turks, and the diffi- 
culties and losses which it caused the Russians, exhibited 
in a striking manner what sea-power can effect even when 
its operation is scarcely observable. 

TMb was more conspicuous in a later series of hostilities. 
The civil war in Chile between Congressists and Balmar 
cedists was specially interesting, because it threw 
into sharp relief the predominant influence, when 
a non-maritime enemy was to be attacked, of a 
navy followed up by an adequate land-force. 

At the beginning of the dispute the Balmacedists, or 
President's party, had practically all the army, and the 
Congressists, or Opposition party, nearly all the Chilian 
navy. Unable to remain in the principal province of the 
republic, and expelled from the waters of Valparaiso by 
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the Balmacedist garrisons of the forts — the only and 
doubtful service which those works rendered to their 
own side — ^the Congressists went off with the ships to the 
northern provinces, where they counted many adherents. 
There they formed an army, and having money at command, 
and open sea communications, they were able to import 
equipment from abroad, and eventually to transport their 
land-force, secured from molestation on the voyage by 
the sea-power at their disposal, to the neighbourhood of 
Valparaiso, where it was landed and triumphantly ended 
the campaign. 

It wiU have been noticed that, in its main outlines, this 
story repeated that of many earlier struggles. It was 
itself repeated, as regards its general features, 
between ^7 story of the war between China and 
China and Japan in 1894-95. Every aspect of the war, 
Colomb, is interesting to Great Britain, 
“ as Japan is to China in a position similar to 
that which the British Islands occupy to the European 
continent” (JN'aval Wofrfare^ 3rd ed., p. 436). It was 
additionally interesting because the sea-power of Japan 
was a novelty. Though a novelty, it was well known by 
British naval men to be superior in all essentials to 
that of China, a novelty itself. As is the rule when two 
belligerents are contending for something beyond a purely 
maritime object, the hnal decision was to be on land. 
Korea was the principal theatre of the land war ; and, as 
far as access to it by sea was concerned, the chief bases of 
the two sides were about the same distance from it. It 
was possible for the Chinese to march there by land. The 
Japanese, coming from an island State, were obliged to 
cross the water. It will be seen at once that not only 
the success of the Japanese in the struggle, but also the 
possibility of its being carried on by them at all, depended 
on sea-power. The Japanese proved themselves decisively 
superior at sea. Their navy effectually cleared the way 
for one army which was landed in Korea, and for another 
which was landed in the Chinese province of Shantung. 
The Chinese land-forces were defeated. The navy of 
Japan being superior on the sea, was able to keep its 
sister service supplied or reinforced as required. It was 
not, however, the navy, but the army, which finally 
frustrated the Chinese efforts at defence, and really ter- 
minated the war. What the navy did was what, in 
accordance with the limitations of sea-power, may be ex- 
pected of a navy. It made the transport of the army 
across the sea possible; and enabled it to do what of 
itself the army could not have done, viz., overcome the 
last resistance of the enemy. 

The issue of the Spanish -American war, at least as 
regards the defeat of Spain, was a foregone conclu- 
sion. That Spain, even without a serious 
spanUb-- insurrection on her hands, was unequal to the 
War, 1898 , meeting so powerful an antagonist as 

the United States must have been evident 
even to Spaniards. However that may be, an early col- 
lapse of the Spanish defence was not anticipated, and 
however one-sided the war may have been seen to be, it 
furnished examples illustrating rules as old as naval war- 
fare. Mahan says of it that, “while possessing, as every 
war does, characteristics of its own differentiating it from 
others, nevertheless in its broad analogies it falls into line 
with its predecessors, evidencing that unity of teaching 
which pervades the art from its beginnings unto this day ” 
(Lessons of the Wcur with Spain, p. 16). The Spaniards 
were defeated by the superiority of the American sea- 
power. ‘*A million of the best soldiers,” says Mahan, 
“would have been powerless in face of hosl^e control 
of ^e sea.” That control was obtained and kept by the 
United States navy, thus permitting the unobstructed 
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despatch of troops — and their subsequent reinforcement 
and supply — to Spanish territory, which was finally 
conquered, not by the navy, but by the army on shore. 
That it was the navy which made this final conquest 
possible happened, in this case, to be made specially 
evident by the action of the United States Government, 
which stopped a military expedition on the point of start- 
ing for Cuba until the sea was cleared of all Spanish 
naval force worth attention. 

^ The events of the long period which we have been con- 
sidering will have shown how sea-power operates, and 
what it effects. What it involves will have appeared from 
this narrative more clearly than would have been possible 
from any mere definition. Like many other things, sea- 
power is composed of several elements. To reach the 
highest degree of efficacy it should be based upon a 
population naturally maritime, and on an ocean commerce 
naturally developed rather than artificially enticed to 
extend itself. Its outward and visible sign is a navy, 
strong in the discipline, skill, and courage of a numerous 
personnel habituated to the sea, in the number and 
quality of its ships, in the excellence of its materiel, and 
in the efficiency, scale, security, and geographical position 
of its arsenals and bases. History has demonstrated that 
sea-power thus conditioned can gain any purely maritime 
object, can protect the trade and the communications of a 
widely-extended empire, and while so doing can ward off 
from its shores a formidable invader. There are, however, 
limitations to he noted. Left to itself its operation is 
confined to the water, or at any rate to the inner edge of a 
narrow zone of coast. It prepares the way for the advance 
of an army, the work of which it is not intended, and is 
unable to perform. Behind it, in the territory of which it 
guards the shores, there must be a land-force adjusted in 
organization, equipment, and numbers to the circumstances 
of the country. The possession of a navy does not permit 
a sea-surrounded State to dispense with all fixed defences 
or fortification ; but it does render it unnecessary and in- 
deed absurd that they should be abundant or gigantic. 
The danger which always impends over the sea-power of 
any country is that, after being long unused, it may lose 
touch of the sea. The revolution in the constructive arts 
during the latter half of the 19th century, which has also 
been a period of but little-interrupted nav^ peace, and the 
universal adoption of mechanical appliances, both for ship- , 
propulsion and for many minor services — ^mere Tnathiel 
being thereby raised in the general estimation far above 
really more important matters — makes the danger men- 
tioned more menacing in the present age than it has ever 
been before, (o. a. g. b.) 

Seattle, a city and seaport of Washington, U.S.A., 
capital of King county. It is situated in 47® 36' K and 
122® 20' W., on the east shore of Elliott Bay, an arm of 
Puget Sound, Its site rises steeply from the water to 
a summit and descends eastwards to Lake Washington. 
On this site the city is laid out with much regularity 
on the whole, and is divided into nine wards. It has 
an excellent water-supply and is well sewered, but few 
of the streets are paved. Among its fine buildings are 
Providence hospital, the court house, opera house, high 
school, and many business blocks. It has seven public 
parks, besides Lake Washington, behind the city, a sheet 
of water 25 miles long, with very wild, picturesque shores. 
Seattle is the largest city of Washington and one of the 
busiest and most active of the NoHh-West. It is an 
important commercial port of Puget Sound, having lines of 
steamers to Asiatic po^, to San Francisco, and to Alaska. 
It has also a large trade with other Puget Sound ports by 
small steamers. Here is the Pacific coast tenmnus of the 
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Great ITortliem Railway, and. one of tlie termini of the 
N^orthern Pacific Railway. The Columbia and Puget 
Sound and the Seattle and International railways also 
enter the city. Seattle has also large manufacturing in- 
terests. In 1900 it contained 953 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with a total capital of $10,131,651. These 
employed 8480 hands, and their product was valued at 
$26,373,402. Of the various products, lumber, including 
planing-mill products, had a value of $2,846,558 ; slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing, a value of $3,072,195 ; foundry and 
machine-shop, and flouring and grist mill products, canning 
and preserving fish, and the products of the building trades 
were also large. This city is the seat of the state uni- 
versity, a non-sectarian institution, opened in 1862, which 
in 1899 had a faculty of 27 and was attended by 264 
students, 122 of whom were women. The assessed 
valuation of real and personal property was, in 1900, 
$40,148,265, the net -debt was $5,410,755, and the rate 
of taxation was $25.50 per $1000. Seattle -was founded 
in 1852, receiving the name of an Indian chief, and 
for many years had a slow growth, having in 1880 a 
population of only 3533. The rapid development of the 
lumber industry in this part of the state was mainly respon- 
sible for the tremendous stride which the city took in the 
ten years following, resulting in a population in 1890 of 
42,837. In 1900 the population was returned as 80,671, 
of whom 22,003 were foreign-born and 3856 coloured, 
including 406 negroes. Of 39,503 males 21 years of age 
and over, 598 were illiterate (unable to write). In 1889 
the business part of the city was almost entirely burned. 

Sebastopol^ a district town and military seaport 
of Russia, in the government of Taurida, in the south- 
west of the Crimea, in 44" 37' N. and 33" 31' E., 
947 miles by rail from Moscow. Since it was connected 
with the Russian railway system, a new town has rapidly 
grown on the ruins which were left after the famous 
siege it sustaiaed during the Crimean war, and in 1897 
it contained 50,710 inhabitants, of whom only 18,661 
were womem The town is well built and is becoming a 
favourite watering-place on account of its sea-bathing and 
numerous sanatoria. It has three libraries, two news- 
papers, gymnasia for boys and girls, and two navigation 
schools. It was at one time hoped that it would become 
an important commercial seaport; its exports rapidly 
grew from 1885 to 1889, when they totalled as much as 
370,000 tons, but in the year 1890 Sebastopol was made 
a fortress of the third class, and the commercial port has 
been transported to Theodosia. 

SebenIcOf a coast town on the Adriatic, in tho 
Austrian province of Dalmatia, in about 43" 44' N., 
nearly midway between Zara and Spalato. Population of 
town (1890), 7014, and of commune, 20,360, chiefly 
Serbo-Croatian; (1900), 24,751. It is the seat of a Catholic 
and a Greek bi^op, is a steamship station, has trade with 
Turkey, and considerable quantities of wine, oil, com, and 
honey are produced in the neighbourhood, a further 
important resource of the inhabitants being fishing and 
seafaring. 

Sedalla, a city of Missouri, TT.S.A., capital of 
Pettis county. It is situated in 38" 43' N. and 93" 14' 
W., a little north and west of the centre of the state, 
at an altitude of 982 feet. It has an elevated prairie site. 
Three railways intersect here, the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, the Missouri Pacific, and the Sedalia, Warsaw and 
South-Western, making it a centre of impoi^nce. Loco- 
motive and car works are situated here, besides which the 
city has manufactures of flour, wool, iron and steel, and agri- 
cultural implements. Population (1890), 14,068 ; (1900), 
15,231, of whom 972 were foreign-botn and 1725 negroes. 


8ecla.ni chief town of arrondissement, department of 
Ardennes, France, 12 miles east-south-east of Mdzieres on 
the railway from Mdzieres to Nancy. There is a municipal 
school of weaving, but the value of the textile production 
has declined, being estimated in 1898 at only 25,000,000 
francs. Population (1891), 17,023; (1901), 19,349. 

Sedgrleyi a parish and urban district, Staffordshire, 
England, 3 miles south and included in the parliamentary 
borough of Wolverhampton, 1-|- miles from Deepfields 
Station. Part of the parish is under an urban district 
council, the remainder being in the urban district of 
Coseley. The district abounds in coal, lime, and iron- 
stone. Nails, rivets, chains, fire-irons, locks, and safes are 
made here. Population (1891), 14,961 ; (1901), 15,951. 

Seeley, Sir John Robert (1834-1895), 
English essayist and historian, was bom in London in 
1834. His father, R. B. Seeley, was a publisher and 
author of several religious books and of The Life and 
Times of Edward which was highly esteemed by 
historians. From his father Seeley doubtless derived 
his taste for religious and historical subjects. He was 
educated at the City of London School and at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was head of the classical 
tripos and senior chancellor’s medallist, was elected fellow 
and became classical tutor of his college. For a time 
he was a master at his old school, and in 1863 was ap- 
pointed professor of Latin at University College, London. 
His essay Ecce Eomo^ published anonymously in 1866, 
and afterwards owned by him, was widely read, and 
called forth many replies, being held to be an attack 
on Christianity. Dealing only with Christ’s humanity, it 
dwells on His work as the founder and king of a theocratic 
state, and points out the effect which this society, His 
church, has had upon tho standard and active practice of 
morality among men. Some who condemned the book 
seem to have forgotten that it was avowedly “ a fragment,” 
and that the author does not deny the trath of doctrines 
which he does not discuss. Its literary merit is unques- 
tionable ; it is written with vigour and dignity ; its short 
and pointed sentences are never jerky, and there is a 
certain stateliness in the admirable order of their sequence. 
His later essay on Natwral Meligion^ which, premising that 
supernaturalism is not essential to religion, maintains that 
the negations of science tend to purify rather than destroy 
Christianity, satisfied neither the Christian nor the scientist, 
and though well written excited far less interest than his 
earlier work. In 1869 he was appointed professor of 
modem history at Cambridge. His influence as a teacher 
was stimulating; he prepared his lectures carefully and 
they were largely attended. In historical work he is dis- 
tinguished as a thinker rather than a scholar. Avoiding 
research and disliking all attempts at a picturesque 
representation of the past, ho valued history solely in 
its relation to politics, as the science of the State. He 
maintained that it should be studied scientifically and for 
a practical purpose, that its function was the solution of 
existing political questions. Hence he naturally devoted 
himself mainly to recent history, and specially to the rela- 
tions between England and other States. His Life and 
Times of Stein^ a valuable narrative of the anti-Napoleonic 
revolt, led by Prussia mainly at Stein’s instigation, was 
written under German influence, and shows little of the 
style of his short essays. Its length, its colourlessness, 
and the space it devotes to subsidiary matters render it 
unattractive. Far otherwise is it with his EaspaTisium of 
Englound. Written in his best manner, this essay answers 
to his theory that history should be used for a practical* 
purpose ; it points out how and why Great Britain gained 
her colonies and India, the character of her empire, and the 
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light in wldcli it should be regarded. As a historical 
essay the book is a fine composition, and as a defence of 
the empire is unanswerable and inspiring. It appeared at 
an opportune time, and did much to make Englishmen 
regard the colonies, not as mere appendages, but as an 
expansion of the British state as well as of British 
nationality, and to remind them of the value of Great 
Britain’s empire in the East, Seeley was rewarded for 
this public service by being made K.C.M.G., on the 
recommendation of Lord Rosebery. His last book, The 
Growth of British Policy, written as an essay and intended 
to be an introduction to a full account of the expansion of 
Great Britain, was published posthumously. Seeley died 
on 13th January 1895. He married in 1869 Miss Mary 
Agnes Phillott, who survived him. 

See G, W. Prothbro. Memoir prefixed to Growth of British 
Poliiyy, London, 1895. Hu.) 

Sesfantinl, Giovanni (1858-1899), Italian 
painter, was bom at Axco in the Trentino on 15th June 
1858. His mother, who died in 1863, belonged to an old 
family of the mountain country. His father, who was 
a man of the people, went to Milan, whence he set forth 
with another son to seek his fortune, leaving Giovanni 
behind. At the age of seven the child ran away ; he was 
found perishing of cold and hunger, and was obliged to earn 
his bread by keeping the flocks on the hills. He spent his 
long hours of aohtude in drawing everything he saw. 
Owing to the fame of the boy-prodigy having reached the 
ears of a syndic, the child was sent back to Milan ; but, 
unable to endure domestic life, he soon escaped again, and 
led a wandering life tiU. he met at Arco with his half- 
brother, who offered him the place of cashier in his provision 
shop. After more flights and more returns, Segantini 
remained at Milan to attend classes at the Brera, earn- 
ing a living meanwhile by giving lessons and painting 
portraits. His first picture, “ The Choir of Sant Antonio,” 
was noticed for its powerful quality. After painting this, 
however, he shook himself free by degrees of academical 
teaching, as in his picture ** The Ship.” He subsequently 
painted ** The Falconer ” and ‘‘ The Dead Hero,” and then, 
thirsting once more for liberty, settled in Brianza, near 
Como. There he gave himself up to the study of mountain 
life, and became in truth the painter of the Alps. At this 
time he painted the “ Ave Maria,” which took a gold medal 
at the Amsterdam Exhibition (1883), “Mothers,” ‘‘After 
a Storm in the Alps,” “A Kiss,” and “Moonlight Effect.” 
Deeply impressed by Millet, whose influence may be 
traced in some of Segantini’s drawings, the artist neverthe- 
less quickly strove to reassert his individuality, as may be 
seen in “ The Drinking-place,” which gained a gold medal 
in Paris (1889), “In the Sheep-fold,” “By the Spinning- 
wheel,” and “Ploughing in the Engadine” (see Plate^ for 
which he was awarded a gold medal at the Turin Exhibition 
(1892). Besides those works in which he studied simple 
effects of light and Alpine scenery, such as “Mid-day on 
the Alps” and “Winter at Sfi^vognino,” he also painted 
symbolical subjects: “The Punishment of Luxury,” and 
the “Unnatural Mothers” (in the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool). Segantini died at Maloja in October 1899. 
An exhibition of his works was held in London, and after- 
wards at Brussels in 1899, and at Milan in 1900. Seven 
im^rtant pictures and nine drawings by Segantini were 
exhibited with success at the Paris Exhibition in 1900. 

Authoritibs. — ^H. ZzMMBBN, M<igasti/ne of Art (London), 1897 ; 
W. Bitter, Ghxssettc des Beawx-Arts (Paris), 1898 ; Robert de la. 
SiZEBAHTNE, Bsrhie do I* Art (Paris), 1899 ; and Bevue des JDeux 
Mondes (Paris), 1900. (h. Fr.) 

SeUfOVla, a provinco of Spain, in Old Castile. 
Area^ 2670 square miles. Population (1887), 154,443; 
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(1897), 156,086. The birth-rate is 4'16 per cent., the 
death-rate 3*41 per cent., and the proportion of illegiti- 
mate births 1*80. Few of the inhabitants emigrate. 
Segovia is connected with Madrid and Medina del Campo 
by raiL This railway has not, however, stopped much 
of the traffic that still goes on through the passes of Hava 
Cerrada and Somosiera. Another line is in construction 
between Aranda de Duero and Segovia. The province 
is divided into 5 districts and 275 parishes. 

The industries of Segovia have much decayed, especially porcelain 
and woollen stuffs. There are manufactures of coarse porcelain, 
dyes, chalk, paper, alcohol, rosin, hats, pins and neetfies, beer, 
flour, olL.^ It is estimated that more than 256,000 acres are 
covered with forests. In 1897 wheat was grown on 121,550 acres, 
rye, oats, barley, maize on 77,805 acres, pod fruit on 37,742 acres, 
and vines on 23,595 acres. In the same year the live stock in 
Segovia included 4714 horses, 12,645 mules, 18,062 asses, 26,687 
cattle, 345,302 sheep, 14,063 goats, and 13,119 pigs. 

SeCOVia, capital of the above province, on the railway 
from Villalba to Medina del Campo, near the river Eresma. 
It is stiU a walled city, and all its fine monuments of the 
Roman occupation as well as its mediaeval buildings are 
kept in good state of preservation. Outside the older 
parts of the city modem suburbs have sprung up on all 
sides. The woollen industry has decayed and its place 
has been taken by paper and flour mills, dyeing, foundries, 
earthenware, and some coarse porcelain. Segovia has a 
botanical garden, a savings hank, two public hbraries, 
and two remarkable archive depots. Public education is 
well taken care of in the institute, a dozen primary schools, 
normal school for teachers, and and handicraft schools. 
Segovia has been for more than a century the royal artillery 
school of Spain. Population (1877), 11,318; (1897), 
14,738. 

SehorOi a town of Central India, with British 
cantonment, within the native state of Bhopal, situated in 
23'* 11' K and 77“ T E., with a station on the Bhopal- 
Ujain railway, 24 miles west of Bhopal. It is the 
residence of the political agent for the Bhopal agency, 
and headquarters of the Bhopal battalion. Population 
(1881), 15,595 ; (1891), 16,232. The number of police 
is 63 men. There are a high school, dispensary, and 
jail. 

Seiche- See Tides. 

Seldl| Anton (1850-1898), Hungarian operatic 
conductor, was bom at Budapest, 7th May 1850. He 
entered the Leipzig Conservatorium in October 1870, and 
remained there until 1872, when he was summoned to 
Ba 3 n:euth as one of Wagner’s copyists. There he helped 
to make the first fair copy of Der Rimy des Nihelvmyen. 
Thoroughly imbued with the Wagnerian spirit, it was 
natural ihat he should assist in the ffist Bayreuth Festival 
in 1876. His chance as a conductor came when, on 
Wagner’s recommendation, he was appointed to the Leipzig 
Stadt-Theater, where he remained until, in 1882, he went 
on tour with Angelo Neumann’s Nihehmgen Rimy com- 
pany. To his conducting critics attributed much of such 
artistic success as attended the production of the Trilogy 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in June of that year. In 1883 
Seidl went wi& Neumann to Bremen, but two years later 
was appointed successor to Leopold Damrosch as con- 
ductor of the German Opera in New York, and in the 
same year he married Fraulein Kraus, the distinguished 
singer. In America Seidl’s orchestra became famous. In 
1886 he was one of the conductors at Bayreuth, and in 
1897 he filled a similar position at Covent Garden, 
London. He died in New York, 28th March 1898. 
Seidl was essentially a “ modem ” conductor of very con- 
siderable ability. (n. h. l.) ; 
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Seine, a river of France, rising in tlie C6te d’Or, 
and flowing generally north-west and west to the Fnglish 
Channel, at Havre. At Chatillon (C6te d’Or), 38 miles 
from its source, it has an altitude of only 705 feet, more 
half its total descent having been accomplished. Its 
breadth on entering Paris is about 182 yards, and, on 
leaving, 149 yards. At Clichy, 1 mile north of the forti- 
fications, the great sewer, into which practically the whole 
drainage system of Paris is directed, is discharged into the 
Seine. The tide begins to make itself felt at Poses, 11 
miles above Elbeuf, and between Caudebec and Villequier 
the mascaret, or bore, has its greatest development. In 
1878 it was decided, in order to facilitate the navigation 
of the river below Paris, that between the capital and 
Rouen several additional locks should be constructed 
and other improvements effected, so as to divide this 
part of its course into ten easy stretches. The work 
was completed in 1886. The head of the estuary 
is now found near Quillebeuf, and four miles lower 
down, between the lighthouses of Tancarville on the 
north-north-east, and Pointe de la Roque on the south- 
south-west, the width is miles. A canal 14 miles 
in length is carried across the alluvial plains north of 
the bay, between Tancarville and Havre. (See River 
Engineering.) 

The Seine is classed as navigable from M4ry to the sea, 
a length of 337 miles, and divided into nine sections. 
The navigation statistics here given are those for 1900. 
The total tonnage includes wood floated. 

1. M4ry to Harcilly, 16 miles. In this section navigation is 

purely nominal. 

2. Harcilly to Montereau, 46 miles, mean depth 5*25 feet, 

crossed by 35 bridges ; number of boats, 998 (of which 
661 in descent) ; total tonnage, 103,355. 

3. Montereau to the limits of the departments Seine-et-Marno 

and Seine-et-Oise, 36 miles, mean depth 5 ‘5 feet, 35 
bridges; 11,307 boats (6935 in descent); total tonnage, 
1,945,287. 

4. From preceding limits to Paris fortifications, 25 miles, mean 

depth 6*5 feet, 20 bridges; number of boats, 29,316 
(16,685 in descent) ; total tonnage, 6,496,304. 

5. Across Paris, 7i miles, mean depth 10 '5 feet, crossed by 37 

bridges ; number of boats, 32,633 (17,872 in descent); total 
tonnage, 7,494,037. 

6. Paris fortifications to Briche, 13 miles, mean depth 10*5 

feet, crossed by 13 bridges; number of boats, 16,461 
(6357 in descent) ; total tonnage, 4,308,548. 

7. Briche to confluence of Oise, 26 miles, mean depth 10*6 feet, 

15 bridges ; number of boats, 19,382 (4723 in descent) ; 
total tonnage, 4,966,029. 

8. Confluence of Oise to Bouen, 106 miles, moan depth 10*5 

feet, bridges 23 ; number of boats, 8634 (3184 in descent) ; 
totsd tonnage, 2,054,284. 

9. Bouen to Havre, 78 miles, mean depth 22 feet ; number of 

boats, 1808 (772 in descent) ; total tonnage, 328,614. 

(e. j. h.) 

SeinOf a department of France, having Paris for its 
capital, watered by the Seine and the Marne, which unite 
at Charenton. 

Area, 185 square miles. The population, 2,799,329 in 1881, had 
increased in 1901 to 3,599,870, of whom 939,311 were settled out- 
side of Paris. The births in 1899 were 77,010, of which 19,064 were 
illegitimate ; deaths, 78,219 ; marriages, 82,106. There were in 
1896, 1807 schools, with 351,000 pujms, not more than 1 per cent, 
of the population being illiterate. The area cultivated was in 1896 
estimated at 66,339 acres, of which 43,485 were arable and 1198 
under vines. The wheat grown in 1899 was valued at £104,000 ; 
rye, £8000 ; oats, £43,000; potatoes, £92,000; viaes, £29,000. 
The live stock in 1899 comprised 17,000 horses, 13,000 cattle, 
1600 sheep, 2700 pigs, and 411 goats. There is no coal nor other 
minerals, except quarries of stone and plaster of Paris. There is, 
however, an active industry in metals, yielding in 1898, 34,000 
metric tons of iron, 2300 tons of steel, and several tons of other 
mo^s, giving a total value of £282,000. Excluding those of the 
capit^ the important industries are spinning, leather-dressing, 
chemical products, paper, Ac. The chief places outside of Paris are 
St Denis, Boulogne, Puteauz, Choisy, Ivry, Montreuil, Yincennes, 
Suresnes, and Sceauz. 


Seine-et-Marney a department of northern 
France, watered by the Seine and the Marne. 

Area, 2273 square miles. The population, 348,991 in 1881, bad 
grown in 1901 to 355,638. The births in 1899 were 7226, of which 
441 were illegitimate ; deaths, 7816 ; marriages, 2679. "With 927 
primary schools (1896), attended by 52,000 pupils, there was but 1 
per cent, of the population illiterate. The land under cultivation in 
1896 comprised 1,388, 140 acres, of which 992,940 acres were plough- 
land and 11,115 acres under vines. The harvest of 1899 yielded in 
wheat the value of £1,801,000 ; rye, £91,800 ; barley, £43,200 ; 
oats, £1,593,000 ; potatoes, £160,000 ; mangold-wurzel, £132,000 ; 
green crop (trefoil, lucerne, and sainfoin), £58^5,000; vines, £61,000. 
The live stock of 1899 included 43,960 horses, 92,050 cattle, 
439,800 sheep, and 14,200 pigs. The milk produced in 1899 was 
valued at £1,193,300. With the exception of clay and building 
stone, Seine-et-Mame produced in 1898, in the way of minerals, 
only 80 metric tons of peat, and the industry in metals was repre- 
sented by only 87 tons of iron, valued at £607, The distilleries, 
on the other hand, produced 1,541,000 gallons of alcohol, while 
the production of sugar exceeded 913,000 cwt. Melun, the 
capital, had in 1901, 10,820 inhabitants. 

Seine-et-Oise^ a department of northern France, 
watered by the two rivers naming it. 

Area, 2185 square miles. The population, 577,798 in 1881, had 
increased to 700,405 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 14,427, of 
which 1164 were illegitimate ; deaths, 15,849 ; marriages, 5234. 
There were in 1896, 1419 schools, with 95,000 pupils, 2 per cent, of 
the population being illiterate. Out of 1,286,870 acres under culti- 
vation in 1896, 886,730, acres were plough-land, 41,990 acres garden 
land, and 14,820 acres vineyards. This department has a larger 
area laid out in gardens than any other department of France. 
The wheat grown in 1899 was valued at £1,204,400 ; rye, £93,000 ; 
barley, £49,000 ; oats, £853,000 ; potatoes, £47,000 ; natural pas- 
tures, £91,200 ; vines, £104,000 ; beetroot, £122,000. The live 
stock included (1899) 48,690 horses, 3312 asses, 95,700 cattle, 
311,200 sheep, and 20,500 pigs. In the way of minerals this 
department yielded, in 1896, only 260 metric tons of peat. Nor 
is there any important industry in metals, only 3700 tons of iron 
having been manufactured in 1898. Only the industries connected 
with agriculture are on a scale of importance. The distilleries 
manufactured in 1898, 2,854,000 gallons of alcohol, and the 
sugar output amounted to 338,000 cwt. Yersailles, the capital, 
numbered in 1901, 44,563 inhabitants. 

Seine-lnf^rieure, a department of the north of 
France, washed by the English Channel and watered by 
the Seine. 

Area, 2448 square miles. The population, 814,068 in 1881, had 
increased to 843,928 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 23,588, of 
which 3017 were illegitimate ; deaths, 23,481 ; marriages, 6738. 
There were in 1896, 1479 schools, with 126,000 pupils, 7 per cent, 
of the population being illiterate. The land under cultivation in 
1896 comprised 1,416,545 acres, of which 837,330 acres were plough- 
land, 14,820 acres in gardens, 148,200 acres in woods, and about 
414,960 acres in natural pastures and grass lands, the vine not being 
cultivated in this department. One of the richest agricultural 
departments of France, Seine-Inf4rieure produced in 1899 wheat 
valued at £1,204,000 ; rye, £73,000 ; barley, £40,000 ; oats, 
£800,000 ; potatoes, £88,100 ; mangold-wurzel, £92,000 ; colza, 
£191,000 ; beetroot, £63,000 ; apples, £410,000. The live stock 
of 1899 included 71,650 horses, 279,010 cattle, 172,800 sheep, and 
70,500 pigs. The milk produce of 1899 was valued at £1,402,000. 
The xniuing of the department yielded in 1898 only 850 metric tons 
of peat, silica, and ashlar. The metallurgic production of the 
copper foundries of Bouen, however, exceeded £190,000. The 
principal industry is that of dbtton carried on in Bouen, Dam4tal, 
Sotteville, Le Havre, and Yvetot, which maintains 1,600,000 spindles 
and more than 16, 000 looms. The woollen industry is also very 
active in Elbeuf and its environs. The distilleries produced (1898) 
1,437,000 gallons of alcohol. A good deal is done in the refining 
of sugar apd the manufaetjure of glass and paper. The chief towns 
Are Rouen, the cgpital, with 110,717 infiabil^nts ; Le Hayre, the 
second port of France, with 127,639, the special commerce of 
which in 1899 was valued at £54,400,000, and its general com- 
merce at £68,300,000 ; Elbeu( with 18,164 inhabitants. 

SelsmoflTraph. See Eabthquakes. 
Seismometer. See Earthquakes. 
SelSng'Or. See Malay States (Federated). 
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Selborne, Roundell Palmer, Earl of i 

(1812-1895), English la'wyer and statesman, was bom at 
Mixbury, in the county of Oxford, on 27th November 
1812. His father was rector of the parish: his grand- 
father and great-grandfather were merchants in the City 
of London, where their descendants for a long while 
continued to be influential people; his mother belonged 
to the family of Houndell, which had been settled for 
four centuries in the West Hiding of Yorkshire. He was 
educated at Rugby and at Winchester, and in 1830 went 
into residence in the University of Oxford as a scholar 
of Trinity College. Here he lived in intimacy with many 
friends, especially Claughton and Charles Wordsworth. 
He soon joined the Union Debating Society, of which 
Gladstone was at that time president ; and there Palmer 
first tried his powers in debate. In 1834 he took his 
degree in the first class of the school of Liter oe HuTnaniores ; 
he won the Eldon scholarship and was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Magdalen College ; and after a year, spent chiefly 
in private tuition, partly in Lord Winchilsea’s house and 
partly in the University, he removed to London (November 
1835) and commenced reading for the Bar. In London he 
found himself surrounded by members of his own family, 
and through their influential position, as well as through 
his own and his father’s friends, he obtained a freer 
access to much good society than is usually the lot of a 
young man coming to London from a university. Mean- 
while events had happened which were felt by Palmer, 
when he looked back in after life, to have been turning 
points in his mental history. In 1832 his mother had 
been affected by a very distressing illness, which continued 
for years, and in the winter of 1834-35 his brother Henry 
was lost at sea. 

Palmer was called to the Bar on 7th June 1837, the 
same day on which John Holt, a man of very different 
antecedents, but afterwards a worthy rival of Palmer, was 
also called. Through his family connexions in the City 
of London, clients soon came to Palmer’s chambers, 
and his business at the Chancery bar increased rapidly. 
Meanwhile his interests were not wholly confined to law : 
for some time (1840-43) ho wrote for The Times and the 
British Critic ; he made a plunge into patristic learning, 
from which he soon recoiled; he was much interested 
in the controversies which distracted the Church on the 
subject of Tract 90; in the treatment of the Episcopal 
Church in Canada by the Canadian Government and the 
Colonial Office; in the establishment by the Crown, in 
conjunction with the king of Prussia, of the Jerusalem 
bishopric; and in the contest for the professorship of 
poetry at Oxford on Mr Keble’s retirement. 

In 1847, and again in 1853, Palmer was returned as 
member of Parliament for Plymouth, as a Peelite, and 
in the House of Commons he took an active and inde- 
pendent part. He advocated the admission of Jews 
to Parliament; he opposed Lord John BusselTs measure 
to repel the so-called papal aggression; he opposed the 
admission of Dissenters into the University of Oxford ; 
^d he was hostile to the action of the Government 
in the Crimean war. On the question of the reform 
of the University of Oxford, he sympathized with the 
reformers, but felt himself prohibited, by the oaths 
which he had taken, from assuming any active part in 
the promotion of change. In 1865 he supported 
Gladstone in .the efforts to bring about peace with Russia 
before the capture of Sebastopol ; in 1866 he opposed 
the opening of museums on Sunday; in the following 
year ,hei supported Cobden in his disapproval of the 
second opium war with China. At the general election 
on March 1857, Palmer, finding that the independent 
part he had taken, especially in reference to the Chinese 


question, had alienated from him many of his constituents 
in Plymouth, abandoned the prospect of re-election for 
that borough, and did not seek for election elsewhere. 
In 1848 he married Lady Laura Waldegrave, daughter 
of Earl Waldegrave. In 1849 he had become a Q.C.; 
and in 1851 he took his seat in the Rolls Court, where 
he soon obtained a leading and very lucrative practice, 
and was engaged in many of the most important cases 
in the Court of Chancery. In July 1861 he accepted 
from Lord Palmerston the office of solicitor-general, a 
knighthood, and a safe seat for the borough of Richmond 
in Yorkshire, secured for him through the friendly action 
of Lord Zetland, and thus began the second spell of 
Palmer’s membership of the House of Commons, which 
continued till his elevation to the woolsack and the 
peerage. In September 1863 he become attorney-general, 
and so continued till the Government of which he was a 
member resigned in 1866. 

The Civil War in America, and the questions which 
arose from the relations of Great Britain -with both 
belligerents, rendered the duties of the law officers of 
the Crown more than usually onerous, and Palmer was 
called upon to take part, as adviser of the ministry, 
in the Courts, and in the House, in the questions which 
arose in respect of the Trent and the Feterkoff, the 
cruisers Alabama and Florida^ and the Alexandra^ a ship 
which was seized by the Government, and other matters. 
In 1865 he took a large part in the passing of the 
Act under which all the law courts were gathered together 
in the Strand. In 1866 he expressed himself favourable 
to the making of household suffrage the basis of repre- 
sentation, an expression ' of opinion which probably in- 
fluenced the Reform Bill of ^e following year — ^in the 
discussions on which Palmer took a prominent part, and 
especially in opposition to the so-called “ fancy franchises ” 
originally proposed by its authors. In the same year he 
took part in supporting the measure for the abolition of 
compulsory Church rates. 

In 1868 occurred an event of great importance in 
his career. In April of that year Gladstone proposed his 
resolutions with reference to the Irish Church on which 
the Bill for its disestablishment was subsequently based. 
This measure was opposed to many of the dearest beliefs 
and feelings of Palmer, who was a strong and conscien- 
tious Churchman, and he evidenced his disapproval of 
his chiefs measure by abstaining from voting on the 
resolutions. At the election of November 1868 Palmer 
was again returned for Richmond, and Gladstone 
offered him the office of lord chancellor or the office 
of a lord justice with a peerage ; both offers were 
declined by Palmer, and he assumed a position of inde- 
pendent opposition to the measure relative to the Irish 
Church. On the 22nd March 1869 he delivered a very 
powerful speech against the second reading of the Bill, 
and during its later stages exercised a considerable 
influence in modifying the severity of its provisions. The 
position of Palmer at this time was very remarkable. 
The foremost advocate at the Bar, he was known to have 
declined the highest prize in the profession rather than 
promote a measure of which he disapproved; a very 
prominent member of the House of Commons, whose 
action had been more than usually independent of party, 
he had separated himself from his political friends and 
maintained a position as the dignified and forcible 
opponent of Disestablishment Without office and without 
combination with the Conservative Opposition, he exercised 
great influence within and without the walls of St 
Stephen’s; What made his position the more remarkable 
was that he was frequently consulted by the Government 
which he had declined to join, and that on some occasions 
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they invoked the assistance which his great influence in 
the House enabled him to afford to them. 

In 1869 he sought to modify rather than to oppose 
the Bill for the abolition of tests in the universities. In 
1870 he gave a qualified support to Gladstone's first 
Irish Land Act, and in the same year he supported 
Porster's Education Act In 1872 he undertook the 
defence of his friend Lord Chancellor Hatherley, when 
attacked for his appointment of Sir Eobert Collier to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and, by a 
line of argument more ingenious than convincing, secured 
a majority for the Government. 

The Treaty of Washington was the means of casting 
a great duty upon Palmer. After the conclusion of the 
Civil War in America very large claims were preferred 
against Great Britain for alleged breaches of her duty as 
a neutral Power ; and after long negotiations, England and 
the United States agreed to arbitration. Palmer, who 
had been advising the British Government during these 
negotiations, and who (4th August 1871) had defended 
the treaty in the House of Commons, was briefed on 
behalf of Great Britain. In the end the Geneva tribunal 
made an award requiring the payment by Great Britain 
to the United States of a sum of about £3,000,000. To 
those who, in order to promote the cause of international 
arbitration, are desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the 
dangers and difficulties which beset this mode of settling 
disputes, the account which Palmer has left of his part 
in this arbitration may be commended. 

In September 1872 Gladstone again offered him the 
Great Seal, which Lord Hatherley had resigned ; and he 
also for the first time took up his residence in his newly 
erected house at Blackmoor, in the parish of Selborne, in 
the county of Hampshire, from which he took his new title 
as a peer. In the following year (1873) Lord Selborne 
carried through Parliament Judicature Act. The 
foundations of this measure were laid so long ago as 
February 1867, when Palmer had moved for a Eoyal 
Commission on the constitution of the courts, and had 
taken an active part in the work of that Commission, of 
which the first report was made in 1869. The result 
of this Act of 1873 was to effect a fundamental change in 
the judicature system. By the operation of the Judicature 
Act one supreme court with several divisions was con- 
stituted; each division could administer the whole law; 
the conflict of divergent systems of law was largely 
overcome by declaring that when they were at variance, 
the principles of equity should prevail over the doctrines 
of '&e common law. The details of this great change 
were embodied in a code of general rules prepared by 
a committee of judges, over which Lord Selborne for 
two years presided week by week, with unfaltering 
attention to the minutest detail If, wrote Lord Selborne 
in his memoirs, speaking of the Judicature Act of 1873, 
^*I leave any monument behind me which will bear 
the test of time, it may be this.” It is impossible to 
separate this fusion of law and equity, this union of 
all the higher courts into one supreme tribunal, from 
the construction of a single home for this great insti- 
tution; and the opening of the Eoyal Courts in the 
Strand in the year 1882, when Queen Victoria personally 
presided in her one supreme court, and handed over the 
care of the building to Lord Selborne, as her chancellor 
and as the head of this great body, was impressive as an 
outward and visible sign of the silent revolution, which 
owed more to Lord Selborne than to any other individual 
To the student of the natural history of* jurisprudence the 
fusion of the two systems of law and equity may well 
recall a similar result brought about in Imperial Home ; 
to the student of British institutions, the supreme 
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court, for once presided over in person by the sovereign, 
could not but recall the Aula Regia, where the Norman 
kings sat amid their counsellors before equity had arisen 
to correct law, and before the separation between the 
three great common law courts had begun. A small 
incident may illustrate the novelty of the assemblage 
of the one great court on that day. ‘ The Queen, on the 
prayer of the attorney-general, ordered that the proceed- 
ings of the day should be recorded, an order which caused 
a momentary embarrassment to the lord chancellor, as the 
court had no existing registrar, and no existing book in 
which the record should be made. On the occasion of the 
opening of the Eoyal Courts Lord Selborne received an 
earldom. 

The year 1885 was marked in Lord Selborne's life by 
the death of his wife, and by his final separation from 
the party of which Gladstone was the acknowledged 
leader. That statesman had in the latter part of the year 
indicated his leaning towards the disestablishment of the 
Church of England, and towards Home Rule for Ireland. 
Both these leanings were opposed to the deepest convic- 
tions of Lord Selborne; and it was an inevitable result 
that when in January 1886 Gladstone resumed office 
as premier, Lord Selborne should not be again his 
chancellor : on the 30th January in that year they parted 
for ever; and Lord Selborne felt that his public life, 
except so far as he might serve his country by voice or 
pen, was now over, and that his “idols were broken.” 
But neither his courage nor his industry forsook him; 
and he found, in opposing the new views of his old 
colleague, ample scope for both voice and pen ; and as a 
member of the House of Lords he continued almost to 
the last to take part in hearing and deciding appeals, and 
sometimes in the ordinary business of the House. 

In addressing the electors of Midlothian in September** 
1885, Gladstone had suggested the severance of the 
Church of England from the State as a subject on which 
the foundation of discussion had already been laid, and 
he averred the existence of “a current almost through- 
out the civilized world, slowly setting in the direction 
of disestablishment.” Such an utterance from such 
a man greatly excited the hopes of Nonconformists, 
who had previously published a manifesto under the 
title of “The Case for Disestablisment.” This stirring 
of the question deeply moved Lord Selborne, who was 
strongly opposed alike to disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, and in the following year, 1886, he published a 
work entitled A Defeme of tl^e Chu/rch of Mnglmd 
agaimt DimtMishment^ with an introductory letter 
addressed to Gladstone. In the introductory letter he 
criticized Gladstone's pronouncement on the subject, and 
especially examined the allegation of a general tendency 
towards disestablishment in the civilized world at large, 
and arrived at a n^ative conclusion. In the body of fiie 
book the learned author treated of the history of the 
English Church, its endowments, and the case of the 
advocates of disestablishment. The work is throughout 
characterized by an abundant supply of learning and of 
information as to the history and the state of the 
Church of England at that time, and by great dialectical 
acuteness. It is a powerful defence as well as a valuable 
summary of the history of the Established Church in 
England. In 1888 Lord Selborne published a second work 
on the Church question, entitled Amient Facta wnd 
Falladea comerifmig Chwrchea wnd Tithes, in which he 
examined more critically than in his earlier book the 
developments of early ecclesiastical institutions, both on 
the Continent and in Anglo-Saxon England, which resulted 
in the formation of the modem parochial system and ite 
general endowment with tithes. A second edition of this^ 
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work, embodying the result of its author’s subsequent 
researches in the Vatican Library and elsewhere, was 
published in the year 1892. A perusal of these books 
will show with how wide a range of investigation and with 
what care Lord Selborne prepared himself for the discus- 
sion of these ecclesiastical questions which deeply stirred 
fiiTn. But Lord Selborne did not carry on his opposition 
to Gladstone’s proposals only in his library or by his 
pen ; in the year 1886-87 he travelled to many parts of the 
country, and addressed influential public meetings in defence 
of the union between the Church and State and against 
Home Eule; and in September 1893, in his eighty-first 
year, he addressed a powerful speech to the House of 
Lords in opposition to ^e Home Eule Bill. 

Lord Selborne’s health had, with the exception of two 
collapses in 1883 and 1888, which appear to have been 
due to overwork, continued excellent till February 1895, 
when he was attacked by influenza. He died 4th May 
1895 at his seat in Hampshire, full of years and of 
honours. 

To the subject of university education Lord Selborne at 
different times in his life gave much time and attention. 
As a fellow of Magdalen College, he had been desirous of I 
changes which he felt himself bound by his oath from 
advocating ; and he had taken part in the discussions on 
the abolition of tests in the old universities.^ He gave 
much time and attention to his duties as chairman of the 
second Oxford commission under the Act of 1876; in 
1878 he filled the office of lord rector of the university 
of St Andrews ; and in the following year he presided over 
a commission on the subject of university education in 
London. Lord Selbome’s literary labours included the 
publication in 1862 of a selection of hymns, under the title 
of The Book of Praise^ a work in which he was greatly 
assisted by Mr Daniel Sedgwick, a bookseller and publisher 
in the City of London. The work was characterized by 
the great pains taken to ascertain the true authorship of 
hymns which were either anonymous or attributed to those 
who had not composed them, and by a like effort to exclude 
all variations grafted on the original language, and to give 
the hymns “ in the genuine uncorrupted text of the authors 
themselves.” In the course of his labours as editor of this 
volume he was struck by the unity which was presented 
by Christian hymnody, “ binding together by the force of 
a common attraction, more powerful than all causes of 
difference, times ancient and modern, nations of various 
race and language, Churchmen, and Nonconformists, 
Churches reformed and unreformed” (Preface), In the 
same, field of literature Lord Selborne further laboured by 
the publication of another collection called The Book of 
Praise HyrmaJ! ; a contribution to an edition of Bishop 
Ken’s hymns ; a paper on English Church Hymnody at a 
Church Congress ; an article in the Eri^clopaedm Briixmnica 
bn the hymns of the Latin and Oriental Churches, as well 
as those of Germany and Great Britain, which was repub- 
lished as a separate volume in 1892. 

During ihe last few years of his life Lord Selborne en- 
gaged in the composition, for the benefit of his children, of 
memorials of his own life and of the lives of many members 
of his family. These Pwrt Family amd 

‘Personal^ in 2 vols., which were published in 1896, 
Memorials j Pa/rt IL, Persorud and PoliticaZ, also in 2 
vols., were edited by Lady Sophia Palmer and published 
iu 1898. In the years 1880-81 Lord Selborne wrote to 


1 In 1867 he founded an association for the improvement of legal 
education, in the hope of bringing about the establishment or the 
restoration of a general school of law in London on a scale worthy 
of the importance of the law and of the resources of the Inns of 
Court.” This enterprise was not successful. The opposing forces were 
too strong to permit Lord Selborne to succeed. 


his son a series of letters on religious subjects, dealing 
in an elementary way with natural and revealed religion, 
the inspiration of the Bible, and Biblical criticism. These 
were published in 1898, under the title of Letters to His 
Son on Religion, hy Roundell, First Ea/rl of Selborne. 

In person Lord Selborne was of about the average 
height : his manners when among strangers were some- 
what reserved; his style, both in speaking and writing, 
was fluent, tending to diffuseness ; his oratory was marked 
by uniform good sense and lucidity, both of arrangement 
and language ; and if he never reached the highest level 
of oratorical excellence, he never descended to what was 
commonplace or irrelevant. As a judge, whether in the 
Supreme Court or in the House of Lords, he displayed high 
qualities : he was patient, courteous, logical, and learned, 
and his judgments contain many valuable expositions of 
the principles of law. The fusion of law and equity, the 
reorganization of the whole judicial system of England, 
and the association of all the supreme tribunals in one 
common home were works of no ordinary magnitude or 
importance, and give a character of unusual importance 
to his chancellorship. 

That Lord Selborne was a truly religious man it is 
impossible to doubt: his whole life was regulated and 
inspired by a sense of his duty towards God and his 
fellowmen, and a long life spent amid the temptations 
of legal and public life left not the faintest stain on his 
memory. He was a devout member of the Church of 
England, to which he looked up with unstinted affection 
and reverence ; and he found in its service and formu- 
laries an adequate satisfaction for all his religious feelings. 
He belonged to the High Church school, which was in- 
fluenced by the teaching of Newman and Pusey and 
the Oxford teachers of ^eir day; but he by no means 
slavishly followed them. With the later High Church 
movement, usually described as Eitualism, he had less 
I sympathy. 

His life was prosperous, for from his first prize at the 
university till his acquisition of an earldom, he went on 
a course of almost unbroken success. He had the double 
dignity of having refused the highest prize in his profession 
for conscience’ sake, and of having accepted that dignity 
without loss of consistency ; in his life he acquired a high 
reputation and the sincere admiration of his fellowmen, as 
well as an abundant fortune and ample titular distinctions. 
His life was also happy, for he had pleasure in his work, 
he loved and was loved by his wife and children ; he had 
a strong constitution, and retained his bodily and mental 
powers to the last ; his faith in the religion of his youth 
was unshaken to the end ; and he lived throughout his long 
life with the consciousness of rectitude. (e. f.) 

Selenshinsk, Old and New, two towns 
of East Siberia, in the province of Transbaikalia, on 
opposite banks of the Selenga. The latter, on the left 
bank, is a district town, but both are small; formerly 
important centres of trade with China, they lost their 
importance with the growth of Kiakhta, A colony of 
English missionaries is close by. It was here that the 
Treaty of 1688 was concluded by Russia with the Mongol 
princes, who swore allegiance to their northern neigh- 
bour. The population of the district town in 1897 was 
1076. 

8elklrk| a royal and parliamentary burgh (Border 
group) and the county town of Selkirkshire, Scotl^d, on 
the riW Ettrick, 37 miles south-south-east of Edinburgh 
by rail There are fourteen woollen factories ,• also, 
engineering and millwright works. Modern erections in- 
clude a Tinited Free church, a public hall, and a free 
library. Population (1891), 6397 ; (1901), 5701. 
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Selkirk Mountains. See Canada. 

Selkirkshire^ an inland lowland county of Scot- 
land, iDounded on tlie N”. by Midlothian, on the N . and W- by 
Peebles, on the S. by Dumfries, and on the E. by Koxburgh. 

Area ard Population.— In 1891 Innerleithen and Peebles parishes 
we placed wholly in Peebles ; Lyne and Megget was divided, and 
Lyne was restricted to Peebles, while Megget was added to the 
Selkirk parish of Yarrow. Part of Yarrow was given to the 
Peebles parish of Traquair. Selkirk, Ashkirk, and Galashiels were 
placed wholly in Selkirk, Roberton was placed wholly in Roxburgh, 
and part of Melrose was transferred to the Selkirk parish of Gala- 
shiels. The area of the county is 172,426 acres, or about 269 
square miles. The population was, in 1881, 25,564 ; in 1891, 
27,363; in 1891, on the above area, 27,712; in 1901, 23,371, of 
whom 10,680 were males and 12,691 females. On the old area, 
taking land only (164,546 acres, or 257 ‘1 square miles), the number 
of persons to the square mile in 1901 was 90*8, and the number of 
acres to the person 7 ‘4. In the registration county the population 
increased between 1881 and 1891 by 6 *6 per cent. Between 1881 and 
1891 the excess of births over deaths was 3833, and the increase of 
the resident population 1781. The follomng table gives particu- 
lars of births, deaths, and marriages in 1880, 1890, and 1899 : — 


Year. Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Percentage of 
Illegitimates. 

1880 460 

163 

927 

8*6 

1890 474 

176 

767 

6*74 

1899 365 

160 

473 

5*3 


The following table gives the birth-rate, death-rate, and marriage- 
rate per thousand of the population for a series of years ; — 



1880. 

1881-90. 

1890. 

1891-98. 

1899. 

Birth-rate , 
Death-rate . 
Marriage-rate 

37-00 

17-47 

6-33 

29*78 

14*69 

5*45 

27*09 

16*96 

6*30 

23*14 

13*98 

5*49 

16-21 

12*61 

6*47 


In 1891 there were 78 Gaelic-speaking persons in the county, 
and 24 foreigners. Valuation in 1889-90, £63,061 ; 1899-00, 
£63,806. 

Administration. — The county unites with Peebles to return a 
member to Parliament, and contains two burghs of the Border 
parliamentary group, Selkirk and Galashiels. Selkirk (5701), the 
county town, is the only royal burgh, and Galashiels (13,598) is 
the only other place above the rank of village. There are six 
civil parishes, and the number of paupers and dependents in 
September 1899 was 432. Selkirk forms a sheriffdom with Rox- 
burgh and Bermck, and a resident sheriff-substitute sits at Selkirk 
and Galashiels. 

Sd^ucoition . — Hine school boards manage 17 public schools, 
which had an average attendance of 3729 in 1898-99, and 5 volun- 
tary schools (2 Roman Catholic and 1 Episcopal) had 633. There 
are high schools at Galashiels and Selkirk, and 3 other schools iu 
the county earned grants in 1898 for giving higher education. 
Part of the “residue” graut is spent in supporting short courses 
of instruction in dairying, and Selkirk Town Council subsidizes 
popular science classes in the burgh school. 

Agriealture. — Oats cover all hut a few hundred acres of the corn 
land. The percentage of cultivated area in 1898 was 17*4. Of 
the 226 holdings in 1896 the average size was 134 acres. The 
percentage under 5 acres was 17*70, between 5 and 60 acres 38*60, 
and over 50 acires 43 *80. The number of farms between 50 and 
100 acres was 19 ; between 100 and 300, 42 ; between 300 and 600, 
18 ; and over 500, 20. The following table gives the principal 
acreages at intervals of five years from 1886 : — 


Tear. 

Area under 
Crops. 

Com 

Crops. 

G-reen 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. ™^®^* 

1886 

23,320 

4656 

3013 

7698 

8,045 14 

1890 

24,209 

4495 

2982 

7420 

91291 9 

1895 

30,392 

5279 

8410 

9545 

12,066 28 

1899 

30,054 

5239 

3296 

9116 

12,391 


The following table gives particulars of the live stock during 
the same years : — 


Year. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or 
Heifers In 
Milk or Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1886 

667 

2748 

1048 

164,314 

496 

1890 

609 

8088 

1109 

168,724 

469 

1896 

738 

3418 

1843 

181,031 

509 

1899 1 

714 

3228 

1328 

184,957 

378 
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The area under wood in 1895 was 4942 acres. At the census of 
1891, 1084 men and 98 women were returned as being engaged in 
agriculture. 

Industries arid Trade. — Galashiels and Selkirk produce a large 
output of woollen yam, tweeds and tartans, besides hosiery. 
Galashiels has also iron foundries, engineering works, and dye- 
works. There are large market vineries at Clovenfords. In 1891 
the industrial population numbered 6004 men and 3600 women, of 
whom 3434 men and 3048 women were engaged in the manufacture 
of textiles. 

See Sir George Douglas. History of the Border CawrUies.. 
Edinburgh, 1899. — George Reavely. History of Qalashids. 
Galashiels, 1876. — Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. — C. Roger. Bitrick Forest. Edinburgh, 1860. — William. 
Angus. Bttrick and Yarrow. Selkirk, 1894. — George Buist. 
“Geology of Selkirkshire” {TransoudioTis of Highland amd Agri- 
cultural Society). Second series, vol. xiii. — W. S. Crockett. 
In Praise of Tweed. Selkirk, 1899. — J. Russell. Beminiscence^ 
of Yarrow. 2nd edition. Selkirk, 1894. j 

Sella, Quintino (1827-1884), Italian statesman 
and financier, was bom at Mosso, near Biella, on 7th July 
1827. After studying at Turin and Paris, he was appointed 
to the chair of geometry at Turin University in 1852, 
and in 1860 was elected deputy. A year later he was 
selected to be secretary-general of public instruction, and 
in 1862 received from Eattazzi the portfolio of finance. 
The Rattazzi cabinet fell before Sella could efldcaciously 
provide for the deficit of £ 17, 500, 000 with which he was 
confronted; but in 1864 he returned to the ministry of 
finance in the Lamarmora cabinet, and dealt energetically 
with the deficit of £8,000,000 then existing. Persuading 
the king to forego £120,000 of his civil list, and his 
colleagues in the cabinet to relinquish part of their minis- 
terial stipends, he effected savings amounting to £2,400,000, 
proposed new taxation to the extent of £1,600,000, and 
induced landowners to pay one year’s instalment of the land 
tax in advance. A vote of the Chamber compelled him to 
resign before his preparations for financial restoration were 
complete; but in 1869 he returned once more to the 
ministry of finance in a cabinet formed by himself, hut 
of which he made over the premiership to Lanza. By 
means of the grist tax (which he had proposed in 1865, hut 
which the Menabroa cabinet had passed in 1868), and by 
other fiscal expedients necessitated by the almost desperate 
condition of the national exchequer, he succeeded, before his 
fall from power in 1873, in placing Italian finance upon a 
sound footing, in spite of the fiercest attacks and persistent 
misrepresentation of his aims. In 1870 his great political 
influence turned the scale against the proposed alliance 
with France, and in favour of an immediate occupation of 
Rome. From 1873 until his premature death on 14th 
March 1884, ho acted as leader of the Right, and was 
more than once prevented by an ephemeral coalition of 
personal opponents from returning to power as head of a 
Moderate Conservative cabinet. A man of the utmost 
integrity and moral courage, Sella combined with both an 
intelligence and an ability rare among Italian statesmen. 
As a scientist he was scarcely less eminent than as a poli- 
tician. Since his death the amplest homage has been 
rendered to his merits by those who during his lifetime 
were most active in attempting to thwart his patriotic 
activity. (h. w. s.) 

Sellar, William Younfir (1825-1890), Scottish 
classical scholar, was bom at Morvich, Sutherlandshire, 
22nd February 1825. Educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and afterwards at the University, he passed to 
Balliol College, Oxford, of which he became a scholar. 
Graduating first class in classics, he was elected fellow of 
Oriel, and after holding assistant professorships at Durham 
and Glasgow, was appointed professor of Greek at St 
Andrews. After filling that office for six years, he was 
elected in 1863 to tibie professorship of humanity at 
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Edinburgh University, and occupied that chair down to his 
death at his residence, Kenbank, near Dairy, Galloway, on 
12th October 1890. Sellar was one of the most brilliant of 
modern classical scholars, and was remarkably successful in 
his endeavours to reproduce the spirit rather than the letter 
of Koman literature. The Rorrum Poets of the R&puhlic 
(1863), The Rorrum Poets of the Augustan Age (1877), 
and Horace and the Elegiac Poets (1892), are his most 
prominent works, and are recognized as standard author- 
ities on the subjects with which they deal. Professor 
Sellar also contributed to the 9th edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica a series of brilliant articles on the 
Boman poets. 

Selma, a city of Alabama, U.S.A., capital of Dallas 
county. It is situated in 32“ 25' K and 87“ W., on 
the right bank of the river Alabama, near the centre 
of the state, at an altitude of 126 feet. The river 
is navigable to this point, and this with the four' rail- 
ways centring here, the Birmingham, Selma, and New 
Orleans, the Louisville and Nashville, the Southern and 
the Western of Alabama, give Selma a large trade. This 
is principally in cotton, the chief crop of the surrounding 
country, and in lumber from the great pineries. The 
city contains railway shops and manufactures and large 
cotton warehouses. Population (1890), 7622, of which 
3914, or more than one-half, were coloured; (1900), 8713, 
of whom 214 were foreign-born and 4429 negroes. 

Selwyn, George Augustus (1809-1878), 
bishop of New Zealand, was bom at Church Row, Hamp- 
stead, 5th April 1809, and was the second son of William 
Selwyn, a distinguished legal writer. He was educated 
at Eton. Proceeding to Cambridge, he became scholar 
and afterwards fellow of his college. He was also famous 
as an athlete, having rowed in the University boat. He 
took his degree (second in the classical tripos) in 1831. 
He then returned to Eton as private tutor, was ordained 
deacon in 1833, and devoted himself with characteristic 
energy to work in the parish of Windsor. His vigour, 
determination, and ability soon marked him out for jire- 
ferment; but when it arrived, it was hardly in a form 
expected or altogether approved by his friends. In 1841 
it was proposed that he should go out as first bishop to 
New Zealand, which was just beginning to be colonized. 
The well-known mot of Sydney Smith embodied the opinion 
of London society on the unijromising nature of the career 
thus offered him. Selw’yn, nevertheless, accepted the offer 
without hesitation. He started at once for his diocese, 
studying Maori on the voyage out, and threw himself into 
his work with all his heart. He lived a life of continual 
strain and hardship. He was days and sometimes nights 
in the saddle. He swam broad rivers; and having pro- 
vided himself with a sailing vessel, soon became as much 
an expert in navigation as the most experienced sailor 
in the colony. Unfortunately, when by his devoted labours 
he had gained the confidence of the natives, his ascend- 
ancy was rudely shaken by the first Maori war. Selwyn 
endeavoured to mediate; but the only apparent result 
for the time was that he incurred the hostility of both 
parties. He went to the battlefield to minister to the 
bodily and spiritual needs of the sick and wounded in 
both camps ; but the Maoris were persuaded that he had 
gone out to fight against them, and years afterwards one 
of them pointed out a scar on his leg to an Anglican 
bishop, which he declared had been inflicted by Bishop 
Selwyn’s own hands. Still, the bishop persevered, through 
evil report and good repo:^ but he was long before he 
could regain the confidence he had forfeited by his strict 
adherence to the line of his duty. In 1854 he returned 
to England for a short period of rest and refreshment ; but 
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he spent much of it in pleading the needs of his diocese, 
and there are those still who remember the scene when,, 
in impassioned tones, and with eagle eye glancing round 
the crowded church, he advocated the cause of missions 
in his Ramsden Sermon at St Mary’s, Cambridge, and bid 
those present to “ fill up the void ” then existing, an appeal 
which drew Bishop Mackenzie to the mission field, and to 
a virtual martyrdom by the river Zambezi. Selwyn re- 
turned to New Zealand with a band of able associates, and 
henceforth set himself to divide the single diocese he had 
hitherto endeavoured to administer into sees of more 
manageable proportions. By degrees he met with the 
appreciation his lofty character and high sense of duty 
deserved. The colonists came to respect his uprightness, 
and the Maoris learned to regard him as their father. 

In 1868 Bishop Selwyn paid another visit to England 
to attend the first General Conference of Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion. While in England, the bishopric 
of Lichfield became vacant, and it was offered to him, and 
ui^esitatingly declined. A difiBlculty, however, having 
arisen about filling up the see, it was once more offered 
to him, with the intimation that his appointment, and his 
only, would put an end to the deadlock which had occurred. 

He then considered that it was his duty to accept it. In 
his new sphere of work he displayed the same unselfish 
activity as before, and in the “ Black Country ” portion of 
his diocese he won the hearts of the working classes by his 
frank and hearty sympathy. He called his clergy and 
laity together for consultation in the diocesan conference, 
a part of the working of his colonial see of the value 
of which he had become convinced by experience. 
This was at first resisted as an innovation ; but its 
usefulness was proved by the fact that a confer- 

ence is now a feature in the working of every diocese 
in England and Wales. The health of the bishop soon 
began to suffer from the change from the freer life in 
the open air to which he had been accustomed. His 
splendid vitality slowly declined, and he died 11th April 
1878. 

The Anglican communion has reason to be grateful to 
him for the constitution for the Church under his care, 
which he elaborated in conjunction with jSir George Grey, 
the bishop and layman working in brotherly accord. This 
constitution has served as a model for the organization of 
many other non - established branches of the Anglican 
ChurcL (j. j, L*. ) 

Selwyn, John Richardson (1844-1898), 
bishop of the Melanesian Islands, the son of George 
Augustus Selwyn, first bishop of New Zealand and after- 
wards bishop of Lichfield, was born in New Zealand, 20th 
May 1844. He was educated at Eton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He intended at first to follow the 
profession of the law; but fired by the example of the 
privations cheerfully endured by his father for the sake 
of the Church, he ultimately offered himself for holy 
orders. His ordination to the diaconate took place in 
1869, after his father had accepted the bishopric of Lich- 
field. At first he laboured with energy and tact in his 
father’s English diocese ; but the news of the martyrdom 
of Bishop Patteson in Melanesia led him to volunteer for 
service in the Australasian Archipelago, After a period 
of , three years, during which the bishopric remained vacant, 
he was nominated as Bishop Patteson’s successor. This , 
was in 1877. Eor twelve years he threw himself with 
intense energy into his most arduous work ; and then his 
health entirely broke down, and he returned to England 
a hopeless cripple, but found a most appropriate sphere 
in the headship of Selwyn College, Cambridge, an insti- 
tution founded in memory of his father’s remarkable 

s. vm. — 65 
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work in ITew Zealand. He was appointed in 1893, and 
until his death, 12th February 1898, he employed such 
strength as remained to him in inspiring the undergraduates 
committed to his care with the spirit of unselfish heroism 
which had characterized his life. (j. J. L*.) 

Sennsiphorei a town. South Australia, in the 
county of Adelaide, 9J miles by rail from the town of 
Adelaide. It is one of the chief watering-places of the 
state, with a pier 1800 feet long. Its population is about 
8000. 

SennendriSL (Servian, Smederevo), an important 
commercial town in the kingdom of Servia, on the 
Danube, between Belgrade and the Danubian Cataracts, 
It is believed to stand on the site of the Roman settlement 
Mans aureus^ and there is a tradition that its famous 
vineyards — supplying Budapest and Vienna with some of 
the finest table grapes — were planted by the Roman 
Emperor Probus in the 3rd century of the Christian era. 
At the. eastern end of the town, close to the river, there is 
a picturesque triangular castle with 24 square towers, built 
by the Servian Prince Gyuragy Brankovich in 1430, on 
the model of the Constantinople walls of that time. 
Semendria was the residence of that Servian ruler and the 
capital of Servia from 1430 to 1459. It is the seat of 
the district prefecture and a tribunal,^ and has a garrison 
of regular troops. Besides the special export of grapes 
and white wine, a great part of the Servian export of pigs, 
and almost all the export of cereals, passes through 
Semendria. Since 1886 the town has been connected 
with the Belgrade - Nish Railway by a branch line. 
Population (1900), 6912. 

Semenovkay or Semionovxa, a town of Russia, 
in the government of Chernigov, 14 miles by rail from 
Gomel. Its industries comprise manufactures of leather, 
sheepskins, boots, pottery, and oil, and it is a centre for 
trade in bristles, and for pedlars ; it also has several fairs 
of local importance. Population (1897), 15,125. 

Semipalatinski a province of Russian Central 
Asia belonging to the General-Governorship of the Steppes, 
bounded on the N. and N.E. by Tomsk, on the S.R and 
E. by the Chinese province of Chuguchak, on the S. by the 
Russian provinces Syr-Daria and Semiryechensk, and on the 
W. by Akmolinsk. Its area is 184,631 square miles, and in 
1897 its domiciled population was 685,197 (688,639 accord- 
ing to other reports), of whom 320,358 were women, and 
55,093 lived in towns. Only 6 per cent, of the population 
was settled, the remainder, chiefly Kirghiz, being nomads. 
555,259 were Mussulmans and 65,718 belonged to the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The province is divided into 
5 districts, the chief towns of which are: Semipalatinsk 
^26,353), Pavlodar (7730), Kokbekty (2908), Karkaralinsk 
(4455), and list Kamenogorsk (8958^ The standard of 
education is low ; in 1895 there were only 100 primary 
schools, attended by 3115 boys and 676 girls, and two 
gymnasia, one for boys (57), and one for girls (182). 
The Kirghiz have their own schools, which they are 
very eager to found, and for which they collect their 
own funds. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
Russians and of part of the Kirghiz. It is impossible 
to carry it on without irrigation j but it is nevertheless 
widely spread, and the average yield in the years 1895 
to 1899 was: rye 72,800 cwt., wheat 1,237,800 cvrt., 
oats 408,300 cwt., barley 41,400 cwt., millet 159,500 
cwt., and potatoes about 100,000 cwt. Flax and hemp 
are also grown, and melons are cultivated in fields; 
tobacco is widely grown. Cattle-breeding is the ch ief 
pursuit of the Erghiz, and there were in 1895, 649,840 
horses, 291,400 horned cattle, 1,700,000 sheep, and 


61,600 camels. Bee culture is widely spread, especially 
among the Cossacks, and more than 15,000 beehives 
were registered in 1895. Fishing, which is carried on on 
Lakes Zaisan, Balkhash, and others, as also on the Black 
Irtysh, is of considerable importance. Gold is extracted, 
to the amount of 464 kilogrammes per annum, by nearly 
4500 workers ; also silver (896 kilogrammes), copper (850 
cwt.), salt (42,000 tons) from the salt lakes, and coal (1500 
tons in 1897), which has only begun to be extracted. 
There are two iron -works, but industry remains in its 
infancy, and the only other industrial establishments of 
any size are a large steam flour-mill and a distillery ; the 
annual aggregate return of all factories is only £33,000. 

A considerable amount of trade is carried on, however 
within the province, in which twenty fairs are held every 
year. The trade with China is chiefly in cattle, hides, 
wool, and felt, imported; and cottons and other manu- 
factured goods, exported. 

Semipalatinsk, the capital of the above ' 
province, on the right bank of the Irtysh, and on the 
highway from Central Asia to Omsk, 481 miles south- 
east of that city. It carries on a considerable trade, 
especially with the Kirghiz, and has one flour-mill, one 
distillery, and several tanneries. It has also a library and 
museum, two gymnasia, for boys and girls, and schools 
for the Kirghiz. Steamers ply on the Irtysh to Omsk 
and Lake Zaisan. Population (1881), 17,820; (1897), 
26,353. 

Semiryechensk, a province' of Russian Turke- 
stan, bounded on the N. by Semipalatinsk, on the E. and S. 
by the Chinese provinces of Chuguchak, Kulja, Aksu, and 
Kashgar, and on the W. by the Russian provinces of Fer- 
gana, Syr-Daria, and Akmolinsk, with an area of 152,280 
square miles. Its climate is thoroughly continental. In 
the Balkhash Steppes the winter is very cold ; the lake 
freezes every year, and the thermometer falls to 13* F. 
In the Alakul Steppes the winds blow away the snow. 
The passage from winter to spring is very rapid, and the 
prairies are rapidly covered with vegetation, which, how- 
ever^ is soon dried up by the sun. The average tempera- 
tures are : at Vyernyi (2430 feet high), for the year 46* F., 
for January 17", for July 74*; at Prjevalsk (altitude 
6800 feet), for the year 44", for January 23“, for July 63"; 
still higher in the mountains, at Naryn (altitude 6640 
feet) the average temperatures are only, for the year 37", 
for January 1", for July 64*. The yearly rainfall at these 
three places is 21*6, 16*0, and 11*8 inches respectively. 
The population, which was estimated at 671,880 in 1891, 
in 1897 was found to be 990,107 (domiciled only), of 
whom 468,744 were women, and 59,659 lived in towns. 
Erghiz formed 76 per cent, of the population, Taranchis 
7 per cent., Russians 14 per cent., and Dungans most of 
the remainder. Of the Russians, 26,600 were Cossacks, 
about 16,000 were numbered in the military forces serving 
in the province, and 63,110 were peasants and artisans in 
towns. The province is divided into 6 districts, the (^ief 
towns of which -are : Vyernyi, capital of the province 
(22,982), Jarkent (16,372), Kopal (2842), Pishpek 
(6622), Rjevalsk (7987), which has superseded Tokmak, 
and Sergiopol (1044). The standard of education is 
low; in 1899 there were only 82 primary schools, 
attended by 881 7 boys and 2473 girls. The chief occupa- 
tion of the Russians, the Taranchis, and the Dungans, and 
partly also of the Kirghiz, is agriculture. In an average 
year the crops yield about 137,600 cwt. of wheat, 
47,500 cwt. of barley, 103,750 cwt. of oats, 61,260 
cwt. of millet, 3076 cwt. of rice, and 5250 cwt. of 
potatoes — a supply which more than satisfies the needs 
of the population. A variety of oil-bearing plants and 
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green fodder, as also hemp, flax, poppies, &c., are 
grown. Cattle-breeding is very extensively carried on 
by the Kirghiz, there being in 1899, 755,000 horses, 

425.000 horned cattle, 4,274,000 sheep, 100,000 camels, 

282.000 goats, and 15,000 pigs. Orchards and fruit 
gardens are well developed ; the Crown maintains two 
model gardens. Bee culture is also widely spread, 
nearly 6700 cwt. of honey being obtained every year. 
Hunting in the mountains still retains its importance. 
The factories consist of a few flour -mills, distilleries, 
tanneries, and tobacco works ; but a great variety of 
domestic trades, including carpet-weaving and the making 
of felt goods, saddlery, and iron goods, are carried on, 
both among the settled inhabitants and the nomad 
Kirghiz. Exports to China are valued at about 2,600,000 
roubles annually, imports at a little over 1,000,000 
roubles. 

Semmelweiss, Ignatius Philippus 

(1818-1865), Hungarian physician, was born at Buda 
17th July 1818, and was educated at the universities of 
Pest and Vienna. At flrst he intended to study law, but 
soon abandoned it for medicine ; and such was his promise 
that, even as an undergraduate, he attracted the attention 
of men like Skoda and Rokitansky. He graduated M.D. 
at Vienna 4th April 1844, and in the following June was 
appointed assistant professor in the maternity department, 
under Professor Kdein. In Klein’s time the deaths in 
this department became portentous, the ratio being rarely 
under 5 *03 and sonietimes exceeding 7 *45 per cent. Between 
October 1841 and May 1843, of 5139 parturient women 
829 died; giving the terrible death-rate of 16 per cent., 
not counting -^ose of patients transferred to other 
wards. It was observed that this rate of mortality pre- 
vailed in the students’ clinic; in the midwives’ clinic 
it ruled much lower. Mothers, finding themselves in that 
dreaded quarter, would fall on their knees and pray to be 
allowed to return to their homes. Profoundly moved by 
pity and sorrow, Semmelwoiss found no satisfactory ex- 
planations in such causes as overcrowding, fear, mysterious 
atmospheric influences, or even contaminated wards ; yet 
that the cause lay in some local conditions he felt cer- 
tain. The patients would die in rows, others escaping; 
and women delivered before arrival, or prematurely, would 
escape. At last, he tells us, the death of a colleague from 
a dissection wound “unveiled to my mind an identity” 
with the fatal puerperal cases. The students often came 
to the lying-in wards from the dissecting-room, their 
hands cleansed with soap and water only. In May 1847 
Semmelweiss prescribed ablutions with chlorinated lime 
water: in that month the mortality stood at 12*24 per 
cent. ; before the end of the year it had fallen to 3*04, 
and in the second year to 1*27; thus even surpassing 
the results in the midwives’ clinic. Skoda and other 
eminent physicians were convinced by these results {Zeilr 
ichrift d. k k GeselUchaft der Aerzte in Wien, J. vi. B. i. 
p. 107). Klein, however, apparently blinded by jealousy 
and vanity, supported by other reactionary teachers, and 
aided by the disasters which then befell the Hungarian 
imtion, drove Semmelweiss from Vienna, and silenced 
bim. Fortunately, at Pest Semmelweiss was appointed 
obstetric physician in the maternity department, then as 
terribly afflicted as Klein’s clinic had been; and during 
his six years’ tenure of office he succeeded, by antiseptic 
methods, m reducing the mortality to 0*85 per cent. 
Semmelweiss was slow and reluctant as an author, or no 
doubt his opinions would have obtained an earlier vogue ; 
moreover, he was not only tender-hearted but also irascible, 
impatient, and tactless. Thus it cannot be said tluit the 
stupidity or malignity of his opponents was wholly to blame 


for the tragical issue of the conflict which brought this 
man of genius vrithin the gates of an asylum 20th July 
1865. Strange to say, he brought with him into this 
retreat a dissection wound of the right hand ; and on the 
17th of the following August he ffied of the very disease 
for the relief of which he had sacrificed health, fortune, 
and even life itself. For the relations in the order of 
discovery of Semmelweiss to Lister the reader is referred 
to the article on Listee (vol. xxx.). A brief biography 
of Semmelweiss by Dr Duka was published at Hertford 
(Austin and Sons) in 1892. (t. c. a.) 

Senaa.r. See SuDAH : Anglo-Egyptia/n. 

Seneca Fails, a village of Seneca county. New 
York, TJ.S.A. It is situated in 42“ 55' N. and 76“ 45' W., 
on the river Seneca, and the New York Central and 
Hudson River and the Lehigh Valley railways, at an 
altitude of 463 feet. The falls in the river, from which 
the village derives its name, are 50 feet in height and 
furnish ample water-power, which has been put to use in 
the manufacture of woollen goods, machinery, and other 
articles. Population (1890), 6116; (1900), 6519, of 
whom 801 were foreign-born. 

Senegfal, a river of West Africa, entering the 
Atlantic in 16“ N. after a course of about 1000 miles. 
Explorations have improved our knowledge of the source- 
region of the river, showing that the Bafing, its chief 
upper branch, rises in 10“ 28' N., 12“ 5" W., and is 
joined in about 11“ 10' N. by the Tene, formerly supposed 
to be the headstream of the Faleme. A httle south of 12“ 
the Bafing is a large stream 250 yards -wide, and is here 
separated from the sources of the Faleme by a line of hills 
2600 feet high, which send to the latter river four important 
streams rising in about 12“ N, The rise of the Lower 
Senegal is due to the rains in this source-region, the flood 
water passing down the Faleme more quickly than dowm 
the Bafing owing to its shorter course. From July to 
October the level of the Senegal shows a series of fluctua- 
tions, with, however, a general increase till the end of 
August or beginning of September, wdien the maximum 
occurs. Boats drawing from 1 foot to 2 feet 6 inches 
can ascend to Kayes from the beginning of June to the 
middle of November ; steamers drawing 4 feet 3 inches, 
from July to October inclusive; and ocean steamers, 
lightened so as to draw 11-13 feet, during August and 
September. 

Senesa.l| a French colony in West Africa, situated 
between the Gambia on the S., the French Sudan on the 
E., and the Sahara on the N. It covers about 80,000 
square miles and presents no prominent orographic feature. 
The coast is low and bordered with sandhills. The only 
important river is the Senegal, which is formed by the 
confluence at Bafulabe of the Bafing and the Bakhu, the 
former rising in Futa Jallon, belonging to French Guinea, 
and the latter in French Sudan. It passes, within the 
government of Senegal, the towns of Bakel, Matam, Sald4, 
Podor, and St Louis ; near Bakel it receives the Faleme, 
which flows from south to north. 

Senegal is placed under the immediate authority of the 
governor-general of West Africa, and comprises: (1) four 
communes with full communal powers (St Louis, Dakar, 
Qoree, and Rufisque), containing a population of about 
39,000 ; (2) nine circles, or territories administered directly, 
with a population of 61,000; (3) twenty-two countries on the 
middle and lower river, under the immediate protectorate 
of France, with about a million inhabitants ; (4) autonom- 
ous countries north of the Senegal, under the political 
protectorate (the Moorish tribes Trarza, Brakna, and 
Duaish), with a population of 80,000. To these districts 
have to be added the western portion of the Sudan, now in 
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administrative connexion with. Senegal, which has an area 
of about 120,000 square miles and a population exceeding 
2,000,000. Senegal produces, above all, oil-seeds, castor, 
earth-nut, sesame, and cocoa-mit. The earth-nut, since 
1888, has yielded about 30,000 tons a year. Millet, maize, 
and nee occupy about two-thirds of the cultivated land. 
On the Lower Senegal there are a model farm and a nursery. 
Worthy of mention among the products of the country are 
acacia gum, which the Moors gather in the northern region ; 
the kola-nut ; and especially caoutchouc, which is collected 
in increasing quantities (350 tons in 1898) in the outlying 
district of Casamance, which projects between Portuguese 
Guinea and British Gambia. The herds tend to increase : 
in 1898 there were about 90,000 cattle, 50,000 sheep, 
40,000 goats, 3000 camels, besides asses and horses. 
Gold, iron, quicksilver, and copper are found. Industry 
is not organized, but the natives carry on weaving, pottery, 
brickmaking, and the manufacture of trinkets. The 
total trade, which in 1882 amounted to the value of 
.£l,920j000 sterling, and in 1889 to £2,400,000, had 
fallen in 1898 to £1,840,000, but by the year 1900 had 
increased to £3,182,000. The imports from France 
consisted of tissues and clothing (£120,000), rice 
(£76,000), wines (£74,000), implements, sugar, hides, 
and toys; the exports to France were chiefly earth- 
nuts (£340,000), gums (£160,000), caoutchouc, and 
feathers. The vessels entered and cleared, with cargo only, 
at Dakar, Rufisque, and Qoree, exceed 100,000 tons 
annually. Dakar is fortifled and classed among the 
supports of the French navy. Goree is also fortified. 
Communication along the coast from Dakar to St Louis 
(160 miles) is by a railway constructed between 1882 and 
1885. Inland, there is a river service from St Louis to 
Podor (3 days), extended in the rainy season as far as 
Kayar in the Sudan (6 days). Dakar is in regular com- 
munication with Marseilles (10 days) and Bordeaux 
(8 days). The chief towns in French Senegal are : St 
Louis, the capital, with 20,173 inhabitants, Bakel (3000), 
Dakar (1200), Goree (2000), and Rufisque (8000). 

Senekal. See OuAisraE Riveu Colony. 
Senendij. See Kubdistan. 

SenUSSia — Mohammad El-Mahdi (born in the Cyren- 
aica 1847, died in Kanem near Lake Chad 1902), son 
of Es-Seyyid Mohammad Es-Sonussi, was a ifious Moslem 
sheikh of North Africa, whose career has been rendered 
especially remarkable owing to the exaggerated importance 
attached to his spiritual and secular influence by certain 
French writers of the past generation. At one time it 
used to be seriously stated that he flourished as a veiled 
and awful Moslem pontiff away in the craggy fortress of 
Siwa, in the oasis of Jupiter Ammon; that he was at the 
head of a large army, and possessed arsenals filled with 
unlimited supplies of modern guns and ammunition ; that 
his emissaries, with their secret passwords of, the “Rose,” 
were intriguing throughout Turkey as well as in India; 
and that the day might come when, declaring himself the 
true Mahdi, or forerunner guided by Allah, he might raise 
all North Africa against Christianity. These legends of 
phantom armies, arsenals, and emissaries have come to 
nought, and there is no proof of gigantic combinations of 
Islam under his leadership against Great Britain or France. 
His father, Seyyid Mohammad, of Oran, escaping from 
the French during the war in Algeria, went to Mecca, and 
eventually settled in the province of Benghazi, where he 
built his white hermitage, the Z4wia Baidd. Here, in 
1847, a son was bom, whom he called El-Mahdi (z.e., “He 
who is led by Allah ”), a name not uncommon among the 
Arabs of North Africa, held both by individuals and 
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families, and meaning nothing more than many names 
from the Old Testament which are bestoTved on Christian 
children. In 1853 Seyyid removed to Jaghbub (a small 
oasis some 30 miles west of the Egyptian town of Siwa), 
where he died in 1857, leaving the young Mahdi to the 
care of his friends, Amran, Reefi, and others. The 
peculiarity of the position lay in this : throughout Islam, 
in every town may be found a Shereef or noble, a Seyyid 
or lord, claiming descent from the Prophet and recognized 
as a local leader of society. Senussi El-Mahdi in the 
desert had no followers; greater lords than he lived in 
Algeria, and even in Benghazi itself he was of small account. 
His spiritual influence was, therefore, confined to the camel- 
men of the caravans across the Sahara, who slowly spread 
his reputation for quietism and holiness along the string 
of oases, Ojila-Jalo, Kufra, Borku, into Wadai and Kanem, 
and continued his work as a reviver of Islam in the central 
Sudan states. For more than forty years he lived in 
seclusion at Jaghbub, loyal to the sultan and keeping free 
from intrigues ; but in 1889 he was visited by the pasha of 
Benghazi at the head of some troops, an incident which 
showed Senussi that he was no longer safe from intrusion. 
In 1894 he abandoned North Africa and removed to 
Borku, and thence to Wadai, where he was welcomed with 
veneration. The great fact which stands to the credit of 
Senussi is connected with Wadai, when, in 1888, he urged 
its sultan to oppose the march westwards of the Mahdi’s 
followers from Khartum. He himself scornfully rejected 
the Mahdi’s overtures, showing the same nobility and 
sound statesmanship as his fellow shereefs, Abu Fatma 
and Mirghani, in the eastern Sudan. Whatever was seriously 
known of Senussi was to his advantage ; and just as Wah- 
habi-ism implies aggressive fanaticism, so does Senussi’s 
name suggest a policy of peace, quietism, and loyalty to 
constituted authority. Thus, if during the last years of his 
life he may have enjoyed any slight influence over the wild 
negro races beyond the Sahara, that influence was for 
good, in the form of piety and wise counsol. In Egypt he 
had no followers, nor was there over a question of his 
intriguing against tho British occupation. In like manner, 
it is important to understand that the so-called sect of 
Senussiyoh, if gonuino cUsciplos of Senussi, can in no way 
be hostile to any civilizing mission of trade and prosperity 
in Nigeria. Senussi was the victim of much slander 
during his lifetimo; and it may be discovered later, 
when falsehood and exaggeration shall have ceased, that 
he really tried to live up to his birth-name of El-Mahdi, 
tho servant of Allah, by leaving the savage Beduin and 
Sudanese, among whom his lot was thrown, a little better 
for his presence among them. (d. a. o.) 

8eoni| a town and district of British India, in the 
Jubbulporo division of the Central Provinces. The town 
is 2043 feet above the sea, half-way on the road between 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore. Population (1891), 11,976. 
The district of Sboni is part of the Satpura tableland, 
containing the headwaters of the Wainganga. It is still 
largely covered with forest, and 42 per cent, of the in- 
habitants belong to aboriginal tribes. Area, 3198 square 
miles. Population (1891), 370,767; (1901), 327,217, 
showing a decrease of 12 per cent., due to the effects of 
famine. The density in 1901 was 102 persons to the 
square mile. The land revenue is Rs. 1,64,000, the inci- 
dence of assessment being less than two annas per acre; 
cultivated area (1897-98), 674,339 acres, of which 19,268 
were irrigated from tanks ; number of police, 286 ; boys at 
school (1896-97), 3489, being 12-5 per cent, of the male 
population of scnool-going age; death-rate (1897), 66*92 
per thousand The principal crops are wheat, rice, millet, 
pulse, and oil-seeds. 
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There is another town called Seoni in the Central 
Provinces, a railway station in Hoshangabad district, 
situated in 22" 28' K and 77“ 29' K Population 
(1891), 6779. 

Sepsiszent^orfify, a corporate town of south- 
eastern Hungary, chief place of the county of Hd.romsz4k, 
20 miles from Brasso, with 5753 inhabitants in 1891, and 
7131 in 1901. It has a normal school, a Calvinist upper 
gymnasium, a female industrial school, a “ Sz6kely ’’ 
national museum, an orphanage and asylum, a textile 
factory, (fee. In its vicinity are many medicinal baths, 
the most important being that of ElSpatak. 

Serai ngfi a town of Belgium, in the province, and 5 
miles south-west of the city, of Liege by rail. It has 
acquired a European reputation on account of its vast iron- 
works (Society Cockerill) and manufactories, in which 
more than 10,000 hands are employed. Population 
(1890), 33,495 ; (1900), 37,845. 

SerajevOi or Bosnia Seeai, the capital of the 
province of Bosnia, in Austria-Hungary, and the seat of a 
Homan Catholic bishopric, situated in a narrow valley — 
closed on the east by a semicircle of rugged hills — on the 
river Miliatchka, and on the Bosnia Railway, 167 miles 
south of Bosnisch-Brod and 111 north-north-east of 
Metkovic. A great part of the town has been rebuilt 
in the European fashion, and extensive drainage works 
have been carried out. A telephone service was introduced 
in 1899. The chief public buildings are the Husref Bey 
mosque, dating from the 16th century; the Catholic 
cathedral (1889) ; the honah^ or official residence of the 
governor; the town-hall (1895); the hezesten^ or market- 
hall; the museum, containing specially fine antiquarian 
and natural history collections ; the castle, on a rocky 
eminence commanding a magnificent view of the town and 
neighbourhood ; the Homan Catholic seminary ; the school- 
masters’ college; the hospital; and the “association” 
buildings (1898), with a large hall for public entertain- 
ments. The town is famous for its native industries in 
metals. There are also large potteries, and silk-weaving is 
carried on. A brewery produces about 900,000 gallons 
annually. The Government tobacco factory has a large 
output, and employs over 2000 workpeople. At the 
mineral baths of Ilidze, near the town, a hydropathic 
establishment was opened in 1899. Population (1885), 
26,268; (1895), 37,713. 

^ Seram puiTi a town of British India, in the Hooghly 
district of Bengal, on the right bank of the river Hooghly, 
opposite Barrackpur ; station on the East Indian Railway, 
12 miles from Howrah. Population (1881), 25,559; 
(1891), 35,952. Formerly a Danish settlement, it was 
sold to the British in 1845. It was the home of the Baptist 
mission founded by Carey. 4- ju.*© naill, with 364 looms 
and 7260 spindles, employs 2700 hands. Paper is manu- 
factured. There is a public library. The famous Baptist 
mission press has been transferred to Calcutta, but a 
training college is still maintained by the mission. 

Serapfon* See Saobaheittabt of Sebapion. 

Serdobski a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment, and 129 miles north-west of the town, of Saratoff, on 
a branch of the railway from Byazaii to the Urals. It has 
trade in grain and flour, of both of which over 32,000 tons 
are exported every year. Population (1897), 12,721. 

SerenOi a town of Chile, capital of the province of 
Coquimbo and of the department of Serena, 9 miles east- 
nor^-east of Coquimbo, on the Pacific. Population 
(Mtimated), 17,230. It has a court of appeal, with juris- 
diction in the provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo, and 
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is the residence of a bishop. It has a large hospital, an 
orphan asylum, lazaretto, and poorhouse. 

S4re8| Seeros, or SiEos, chief town of a sanjak in 
the vilayet of Macedonia, European Turkey, situated on 
Lake Talhino, an expansion of the Strouma, in one of the 
most fertile districts of the empire, 43 miles north-east of 
Salonica. It consists of the old town, Varoch, situated at 
the foot and on the slope of the hill crowned by the old 
castle, and of the new town built in the European fashion 
on the plain, and forming the commercial centre. The town 
is the main entrepdt of the Turkish cotton trade, and 
also manufactures of cloth and carpets. There is a large 
trade in rice and cereals, and the other exports include 
tobacco and hides. Population, 30,000, of "whom about 
half are Bulgarians (one-third of them being Mussulmans), 
nearly one-fourth Greeks, about one-seventh Turks, and 
the remainder Jews. 

Serfifhinsk, Upper and Lower, two towns 
of East Russia, in the government of Perm, 43 miles west- 
south-west of Ekaterinburg. They are noted for their 
important iron-works, which deal with the jproduction of 
as many as eighteen mines. Upfee Seeghinsk, which 
had a population of 8000 in 1897, yields annually over 
8050 tons of pig iron and 12,100 tons of steel, Lowee 
Sbeghinsk, with 14,000 inhabitants, yields about 7250 
tons of pig iron and 14,500 tons of steel. The latter is 
well built, has a monument to Alexander IL, and is well 
provided with schools. Mineral waters (sulphurous) are 
found close by. 

SorS'lpa, a state of Brazil, for the most part situated 
between 9“ 5' and 11“ 28' S. and 36“ 17' and 38“ 7' "W. 
Area, 15,000 square miles. Population in 1872, 176,243, 
and in 1890, 461,307 ; but in 1900 it was estimated at 
less than 400,000, of whom three-fourths were negroes and 
half-castes. Europeans numbered only 500 to 600. The 
capital, Aracajfi, has 20,000 inhabitants (1900). Amongst 
other towns are Estancia, Itabaiana, Lagarto, Larangeiras, 
Maroim, S. Christovao, Capella. Sugar, cotton, manioc, 
maize, tobacco, beans, and indiarubber are the crops chiefly 
grown. The exports (two-thirds sugar) were valued at 
^454,000 in 1900, and the imports (by sea) at £353,000. 
There is a railway extending north from Aracajil as far as 
Capella, and west as far as Simao Diaz. 

Serpa PintO| Alexandre Alberto de 

la Rocha (1846 ), Portuguese explorer, was bom 

at the castle of Polchras, on the Douro, 10th April 1846. 
After accompanying his father to America, he was sent in 
1858 to the military school at Lisbon. Entering the army 
in 1864, he served in the colony of Mozambique, and being 
promoted major was given the command of an important 
expedition into South Africa. Starting from Benguela on 
the 12th November 1877, he explored the basins of the 
Kwando and Zambesi, and followed the latter river to 
Victoria Falls, and then went southwards to Shoshong, 
Pretoria, and Durban, 1879. He was thus the fourth 
explorer who traversed the African continent from west 
to east, and was rewarded in 1881 with the large gold 
•medal of the Geographical Society of Paris. The account 
of his travels appeared in English under the title Hov) 
I Crossed Africa^ 2 vols., London, 1881. In 1884 he 
attempted, with less success, the exploration of the regions 
between the Mozambique and Lake Nyasa. Appointed 
governor of Mozambique in 1889, he endeavoured to bring 
the Matabele territory under the jurisdiction of Portugal, 
but his Government, finding that it could not support his 
pretensions against the veto of Great Britain, yielded to the 
ultimatum of 12th January 1890, and recalled him. 
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Serra.no y Domingruez, FranciscOf 

DTJKE DE LA ToitRE AND COUNT OP SaN AnTONIO 
(1810-1885), Spanish marshal and statesman, was born 
in the island of Leon at Cadiz 17th December 1810. 
His father was a general officer and a Liberal. Serrano 
began his studies at Vergara in the Basque provinces, 
became a cadet in 1822, cornet in 1833 in the lancers of 
Sagunto, passed into the carabineers in 1829, and when 
the Carlist agitation began in 1833 he exchanged into the 
cuirassiers. He formed part of the escort which accom- 
panied Don Carlos, the first pretender and brother of 
Ferdinand YII., to the frontier of Portugal. As aide-de- 
camp of Espoz y Mina, then under the orders of Generals 
Cordoba and Espartero, in the armies of Queen Isabella, 
Serrano took such an active part in the Carlist war from 
1834 to 1839 that he rose from the rank of captain to 
that of brigadier-general. His services obtained for him 
the Cross of San Fernando and many medals. In 1839 he 
was elected a member of Cortes for the first time by Malaga, 
and in 1840 he was made a general of division and com- 
mander of the district of Valencia, which he relinquished 
to take his seat in congress. From that day Serrano 
became one of the chief military politicians of Spain. In 
1841 he helped Espartero to overthrow the regency of 
Queen Christina; in 1843 at Barcelona he made a pro- 
mmciamiento against Espartero ; he became minister of 
war in the Lopez Cabinet, which convoked the Cortes that 
declared Queen Isabella of age at fifteen, served in the same 
capacity in an Olozaga cabinet, sulked as long as the 
Moderados were in office, was made a senator in 1845, 
captain-general of Granada in 1848, and from 1848 to 1853 
lived quite apart from politics on his Andalusian estates or 
travelling abroad. He assisted Marshal O’Donnell in the 
military movements of 1854 and 1866, and was his staunch 
follower for twelve years. O’Donnell made him marshal 
in 1856 and captain-general of Cuba from 1859 to 1862 ; 
and Serrano not only governed that island with success, 
and did good service in the war in Santo Domingo, but 
he was the first viceroy who advocated political and 
financial reforms in the colony. On his return to Spain, 
he was made duke de la Torre, grandee of the first-class, and 
minister of foreign affairs by O’Donnell. Serrano gallantly 
exposed his life to help O’Donnell quell the formidable 
insurrection of 22nd June 1866 at Madrid, and was re- 
warded with the Golden Fleece. At the death of O’Donnell, 
he became the chief of the Union Liberal, and as president 
of the senate he assisted Rios Rosas to draw up a petition 
to Queen Isabella against her Moderado ministers, for 
which both were exiled. N othing daunted, Serrano began to 
conspire with the duke of Montpensier, Prim, and Sagasta ; 
and on 7th July 1868 Gonzalez Bravo had Serrano and 
other generals arrested and taken to the Canary Isles. 
There Serrano remained until Admiral Topete sent a 
steamer to bring him to Cadiz on 18th September of the 
same year. On landing he signed the manifesto of the 
revolution with Prim, Topete, Sagasta, Martos, and others, 
and accepted the command of the revolutionary army, 
with which he routed the troops of Queen Isabella under 
the orders of the marquis of Novaliches at the bridge of 
Alcolea. The queen fled to Prance, and Serrano, having 
entered Madrid, formed a Provisional Government, con- 
voked the Cortes Constituyentes in February 1869, and 
was appointed successively president of the executive and 
regent. He acted very impartially as a ruler, respecting 
the liberty of action of the Cortes and cabinets, and bowing 
to their selection of Amadeus of Savoy, though he would 
have preferred Montpensier. As soon as Amadeus reached 
Madrid, after the death of Prim, Serrano consented to 
form a coalition Cabinet, but it kept together only a few 
months. Serrano resigned, and took the command of the 


Italian king’s army against the Carlists in North Spain. 
He tried to form one more cabinet under King Amadeus 
but again resigned when that monarch declined to give 
his ministers dictatorial powers and sent for Ruiz Zorilla, 
whose mistakes led to the abdication of Amadeus on 11th 
February 1873. Serrano would have nothing to do with 
the federal republic, and even conspired with other generals 
and politicians to overthrow it on 23rd April 1873 ; but 
having failed, he had to go to France until General 
Pavia, on the eve. of his coup d^etat of 3rd January 1874, 
sent for him to take the head of affairs. Serrano assumed 
once more the title of president of the executive; tried 
first a coalition Cabinet, in which Martos and Sagasta soon 
quarrelled, then formed a Cabinet presided over by Sagasta, 
which, however, proved unable to cope with the military 
and political agitation that brought about the restoration 
of the Bourbons by another pronuriciamiento at the end of 
December 1874. During the eleven months he remained 
in office Serrano devoted his attention chiefly to the re- 
organization of finance, the renewal of relations with 
American and European powers, and the suppression of 
revolt. After the Restoration Serrano spent some time in 
France, returned to Madrid in 1876, attended palace 
receptions, took his seat as a marshal in the senate, 
coquetted a little with Sagasta in 1881, and finally gave 
his open support to the formation of a dynastic Left with a 
democratic programme defended by his own nephew. General 
Lopez Dominguez. He died in Madrid 26th November 
1885, twenty-four hours after Alphonso XII. (a. e. h.) 

S&rvlSif an independent kingdom in the Balkan 
Peninsula, lying between Austria-Hungary on the N. 
(from which empire it is divided by the rivers Sava and 
Danube), the Turkish province Kossovo and a part of 
Macedonia on the S., Bosnia on the W., and Bulgaria 
on the E. Previous to the Treaty of Berlin (1878) it 
was an autonomous principality, vassal to the sultan of 
Turkey; after that treaty it became an independent 
principality, and was proclaimed a kingdom in 1883. 
According to the measurements and computation of the 
Servian General Staff, the area of Servia is 4,858,940 
hectares (or 18,782 square mfles). Of this area, 3,418,768 
hectares, or 70 ’3 6 per cent, of the total area, are considered 
as productive, and 1,440,172, or 29*64 per cent., as unpro- 
ductive. In 1897 there were 1,805,935 hectares under 
actual cultivation. Tho forests (mostly oak and beech) 
occupied in that year 481,214 hectares. 

Fopidatton , — Official censuses were taken in the years 
1884, 1890, 1896, and 1900, giving the following results : — 

Malo. Female. Total. 

1884 . . . 972,973 928,763 1,901,736 

1890 . . , 1,109,886 1,052,076 2,161,961 

1896 . . . 1,186,694 1,125,890 2,312,484 

1900 . . . 1,282,626 1,211,146 2,493,770 

At the date lost quoted the rural population numbered 
2,035,364, or 81*6 per cent, of the total, and the urban 
population 458,406, or 18*4 per cent, of the whole. The 
population increased from the beginning of 1886 to the 
end of 1900 by 592,034 inhabitants, which gives an annual 
increase of 1*83 per cent. 

The number of foreigners, or inhabitants belonging to other 
natioxialitios, was found to bo 206,017 in 1890 and 229,002 in 1895. 
Their number therefore incrcjised by 11*6 per cent, in the period 
1890-95. In the last-named year Jews numbered 5048, Gennans 
6451, Gypsies 46,212, Bumanians CWallaohians) 160,187. There 
were then only 14 Englishmen settled in Servia. According to 
religion there were in 1895 : Orthodox (Eastern Church) 2,281,018, 
Mahommedans 14,414, Boman Catholics 10,410, Jews 5102, Pro- 
testants 1002. For the period of ten years from 1881 to 1890 
(inclusive), for every 1000 inhabitants there were bom annually, on 
an average, 44*10 boys and 48*93 girls. For the same period 
the number of deaths among every 1000 inhabitants was annually, 
on an average, 25*15 males and 24*80 females, which figures give 
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an average of 50 per 1000 inhabitants. From the year 1885 to 1891 
the average surplus of the births over the deaths was 18*15 per 1000 
inhabitants. During the five years 1893-98 the annual average 
surplus of births over deaths amounted to 16 per 1000. In the 
year 1900 the birth-rate was 42 per 1000, the death-rate 23*3 pec 
1000 and the marriage-rate 12*5 per 1000, of the population. 
Although Sei*via is one of the most thinly populated countries in 
Europe, having only 133 inhabitants to the square mile, the density 
of its population is greater than in the other Balkan States. 

Education, — ^Education is free, the teachers and pro- 
fessors being paid either by the municipalities or the 
State. Government gives numerous bursaries to poor but 
gifted students in the middle and higher schools, and also 
to young men who have distinguished themselves in the 
higher schools and wish to complete their education by 
study at foreign universities. Attendance at elementary 
schools is compulsory for boys and girls from their seventh 
to their twelfth year, but in the villages, with their 
scattered houses and sparse population, it has been found 
impossible to insist on the strict execution of the law. In 
1899 there were over 1100 elementary schools in Servia, 
giving one school to every 2270 inhabitants. Girls and ' 
boys in the villages go to the same school, but in towns 
they have separate schools. About 85,000 children are 
enrolled at the commencement of every school year. 
Besides the elementary schools, there are some 30 middle 
schools, mostly gymnasia with more or less classical 
instruction. There are also several special schools: 1 
theological, 2 training schools for teachers, 2 commercial, 

1 agricultural, 1 for viniculture, and 2 for weavers. There 
is an excellent military academy in Belgrade. The highest 
scientific instruction is given in the so-called Yeliha Shkola 
(“the Great School”) at Belgrade, which is practically a 
university with 463 students in 1899, but only three 
faculties: law, philosophy, technical science. In 1899 a 
Koyal Commission was appointed to propose the ways and 
indicate the means by which the Belgrade Velika Shkola 
might be transformed into a regular university on the 
German model. At the census of 1895 it was found that 
there were 268,759 males and 52,463 females who could 
read and write. Deducting the number of children up 
to the sixth year from the rest of the population, only 
280*5 men and 58*3 women per 1000 inhabitants could 
read and write. It has been found that the present 
system of education furnishes only candidates for em- 
ployment in the State and municipal services, and barristers 
and solicitors. As the opportunity for employment in 
these services is limited, every year a considerable number 
of young men are without occupation; therefore the 
Government, since 1897, has been trying to render the 
system of education less classical and more practical. 

GImrck . — The Servian Church belongs to the group of 
the Eastern Orthodox (Greek) Churches, but is otherwise 
independent and self-governing. The highest Church 
authority is the Bishops’ Councd or Synod, presided over 
by the Metropolitan of Servia. There are altogether five 
dioceses or bishoprics : Belgrade, Schabatz, Nish, Zicha, 
and Timok. The Archbishop of Belgrade is the Metro- 
politan of Servia. There are 48 monasteries in Servia, of 
which Studenitza, built in the 13th, and Manassiya, built 
in the 15th century, are by far the most interesting. 

Finance , — Up to the proclamation of independence, 
in virtue of the Berlin Treaty (1878), Servian finances 
were in a somewhat primitive, but, on the whole, healthy 
condition. The principal revenues were derived from the 
customs, excise, and a sort of poll tax. The Government 
required the town and village communities to pay into Ae 
State Treasury 30 dinars per head of the able-bodied 
citizens living in the community, and the municipal board 
made repartition of the total amount, due to the Govern- 
ment, from its citizens according to their estimated wealth 


or earnings. That system yielded without the slightest diffi- 
culty about £750,000 annually. The State revenue from 
all sources was in 1879 19,780,929 dinars (£791,235), 
while the expenditure did not exceed 20,206,410 dinars 
(£808,256). But among the conditions on which the 
Congress of Berlin granted independence and accession 
of territory to Servia, w^ere that she should construct her 
part of the international railway to Constantinople and to 
Salonica, and pay the Turkish landowners an indemnity 
for the estates which had been taken from them and 
divided among their old tenants. This and the necessity 
of indemnifying the people from whom, during the wars 
with Turkey (1876 and 1878), requisitions had been 
taken and money borrowed, forced the Government to 
enter the European financial markets. Up to that time 
(1881) Servia had practically no public foreign debt, 
although it owed Eussia about 6 million dinars lent 
privately for war preparations, and to its own people about 
8 million dinars taken by a forced internal loan for war 
purposes. The first public loans were made in 1881 by 
French banks at 71| for 5 per cent, bonds, and the ex- 
penditure had to be immediately increased to 31 mBKon 
dinars. The introduction of new taxes and the reorgan- 
ization of the financial administration of the country 
could not keep pace with the increase of public expendi- 
ture, chiefly because the National Assembly was for some 
time reluctant to replace the old system of direct taxation 
by a more modern system. When in 1884 the new law 
of taxation was adopted, it failed to realize the expectation 
of largely increased revenue, because the financial admin- 
istration could not be speedily reorganized. The situation 
became so serious that the three principal banks — the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank of Paris, the Berliner Handels- 
Qesellschaft of Berlin, and the Landerbank of Yienna — 
which were fina-nning the Servian loans on the Continental 
markets, thought it necessary to consult with the Govern- 
I ment about the best means to place the finances on a 
healthy basis. The result of the conferences (held in 
Carlsbad in June 1895) was the adoption of a new scheme 
by which the Government gave to the bondholders ad- 
ditional securities and two seats on the Board of Adminis- 
tration of Eevenues, the bondholders at the same time 
accepting the new 4 per cent Unified Bonds in exchange 
for their old 5 per cent, bonds. Since this conversion 
operation, the finances have rapidly improved. 


Very few countries have to show such, a rapid increase of State 
expenditure and revenue as Servia during the last 20 years of the 
19th century, as will be seen from the following table : — 



1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1900. 

Expenditure . 
Revenue . 

& 

650,132 

520,448 

£ 

946,647 

829,786 

£ 

2,290,450 

2,382,069 

' £ 

2,931,060 

2,934,340 


The king’s civil list amounts to £48,000. The expenditure 
on national education rose from £58,522 in 1871 to £183,863 in 
1899. The expenditure on the sanitary service increased from 
£8730 to £63,597 in 1899. The military expenditure rose from 
£147 372 in 1871 to £800,000 in 1900. The interest on the 
national debt, which in 1881 did not exceed £375,000, rose 
gradually every year, until in 1900 it amounted to £808,000. 

On the Slat December 1899 the National Debt amounted to a 
total of 420,295,000 dinars (£16,812,000), and was composed of the 
following items:- 


2 per cent. Premium Loan, 1881 . . - 

Tobacco Lottery bonds, 1888 .... 

4 per cent. Unified (Conversion) Loan, 1805 . 351,260,000 

6 per cent. Railway Exploitation Loan, 1899 . 30,000,000 ^ 

Besides this, the Government owes the National Bank of Servia 
£400,000, which temporary loan is to be repaid in instalments of 
1,000,000 dinars a year. 

D^ence , — ^There are! no modem fortresses, the citadels 
of Belgrade, Smederevo, Nish, and Pirot being mediseval 
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constructions. But some strategic points on the Bulgarian 
frontier were between 1889 and 1899 fortified by earth- 
works. Servians defensive force comprises the standing 
army and the national army. The former consists of 
60 battalions, divided into 5 divisions, every man between 
20 and 25 being obliged to serve in the barracks for 
2 years (reduced to 1 J year by law of 1st February 1901). 
The national army consists of two classes : the first class 
is composed of men between 30 and 40 who have served 
in the standing army, and the second class is formed of 
men between 40 and 47 years of age. The first class of 
the national army gives 60 and the second 40 battalions. 
In the time of peace there are not more than 20,000 men 
of the standing army serving with the colours. On the 
war footing Servian forces consist of some 160 battalions 
of infantry, 6 regiments of cavalry, and 120 batteries of 
6 field guns each. In 1899 the Government ordered 
120,000 Mauser magazine rifles from Germany. 

AgrmUture , — Servia is essentially an agiicultural and cattle- 
producing country. Noaily 90 per cent, of the whole population 
are occupied in agricultural pursuits. The characteristic feature of 
the country is the almost utter lack of large farms, the arable land 
being divided in small holdings, not exceeding, on an average, 
20 acres. The small holdings are in themselves a hindrance to 
modem agricultural progress, inasmuch as small farmers are not 
in a position to buy the latest and most improved implements. 
But there is an additional impediment in the fact that generally 
the lots of ground belonging to one household or family do not 
lie together, but are dispersed in dilferent, very often distant, 
mrts of the village land. From ancient times the Servians 
have had a special institution called Zadrnga,’’ which is an 
association of all the near and distant members of the same family 
into one co-operative organization under one chief (generally 
the oldest or otherwise most experienced member of the family). 
Usually all the members of the Zadruga lived within the same en- 
closure, in small wooden houses built around the central house 
inhabited by the “stareshina” (chief). Under the direction of 
the stareshina all the members of the association used to work 
together, the products of their joint labour belonging to the whole 
Zadruga and not to the individual members. Zadrngas were very 
prosperous, as they had always a sulEcient number of hands at 
command, and were able to obtain better implements and cattle. 
But with the establishment of order and security, the Zadrugas 
began rai)idly to disappear, and at the end of the 19th oentuiy very 
few remained. Of course this breaking up involved still greater 
parceUing of the ground. During the five years 1894-99 a now 
stimulus was given to agriculture by the encouragement which King 
Alexander personally extended to the establishment of agricultm*al 
associations, or rural co-operative associations on the Eailfeisen 
principles. The object of these associations is jn'incijmlly to facili- 
tate the acquisition of improved implements and better breeds of 
cattle. In 1899 there were 187 such associations. Another serious 
drawback to the economic position is that Servia has no seaboard, 
and that it is at some distance from the nearest export harbours 
(Galatz, Salonica, Fiume). Still, agriculture made unmistakable 
mogress, especially during the last ten years of the 19th century. 
The following tables, compiled from official statistics and showing 
in hectares (hectare =2 *47 acres) the area under cultivation, wiU 
give confirmation to this statement 



1867. 

1889. 

1897. 

Maize 

Wheat 

Meadows . 
Vineyards . 
Orchards . 

840,606 

254, m 
32,855 
56,011 

302,700 

319,820 

358,164 

43,804 

59,461 

448,334 

600,321 

365,061 

68,330 

97,971 


The following two tables will give an idea of the prosperity of 
Servia as an agricultural country ; — 



1890. 

1895. 

Number of households (families) , 
Number of households possessed of 
landed property .... 

Number of households without landed 

property 

Number of households which possessed 

cattle 

Hectares under cultivation . 

848,257 

257,280 

90,977 

267,466 

1,140,088 

376,196 

300,276 

74,921 

284,065 

1,805,935 


VIA 


Live Stock. 

1890. 

1900. 

Horses .... 
Oxen and cows . 

Sheep .... 

Pigs .... 

Goats .... 

Beehives .... 

163,391 

819,251 

2,963,904 

908,603 

602,738 

124,600 

180,871 

942,087 

3,013,644 

940,609 

425,665 

189S. 

167,765 


in the years specified 



1890. 

1895. 

Horses . 

Cattle . 
Buffaloes 

Pigs 

Sheep . 

Goats . 
Beehives 

Total value . 

Dinars. 

12,285,608 

61,015,365 

1,463,690 

10,105,698 

20,374,668 

3,466,213 

794,310 

Dinars. 

24,610,174 

78,434,046 

395,272 

14,497,018 

19,467,912 

2,925,602 

1,763,764 

109,495,552 

142,093,787 


Commerce . — The movement of Servian commerce will be seen 
from the following table, compiled from official statistics, values 
being given : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1879 . 

1889 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

£ 

1,662,680 

1,393,720 

1,857,144 

2,161,100 

£ 

1.555.240 

1.662.240 
2,629,776 
2,661,000 


Of the total impoits, fully 59 per cent, come from Austria- 
Hungary, 12i per cent, from Groat Britain, and lOJpor cent, from 
Germany. The principal articles of import are : cotton and linen 
textiles (£388,996 in 1899), wool and w'oollcn textiles (£181,104), 
iron, copper, brass manufactures (£201,094), sugar, coffee (£136, 749). 
The direct import of cotton yarn and textile from Great Britain 
does not exceed £110,000 per annum. Of the total expoi'ts, about 
85 ])or cent, go to Austria-Hungary. Tbero is no direct export 
to Great Britain, but it is generally believed that sonic of the 
Servian wheat and maize, exported down the Danube to Galatz, 
finds its way to England, as well as that prunes, which are 
exported to Germany, find buyers in London. The exports consist 
principally (42 per cent.) of agidcultural produce and live stock, 
the value in 1899 being £1,177,043, of which £658,466 was for 
ocroals, chiefly wheat and maize, and £447,912 was for prunes. 
Next in point of value come hides (£126,291), bacon, cordage, 
cower ana other metals, 

Ma%lwa/y8,’-~ln 1879 Servia possessed no railway. In 1881 it 
began the construction of its part of the great line connecting 
central and western Europe with Constantinople and Salonica, and 
finished it in 1886. ^ In 1899 Servia had 332 miles of railways 
belonging to the nation and worked by the Govoinment. For the 
construction of those railways she expended £4,206,080, and an 
extra amount of £566,480 for rolling-stock. The total receipts 
from the railway traffic in 1898 were £247,705, while the total 
expenditure amounted to £162, 863, giving a net revenue of £84, 842 ; 
in 1900 the gross receipts amounted to £255,900. For the eon- 
struotion of a network of 600 miles of light railways connecting 
aU parts of the country with the principal (international) line, 
Betoade Nish, the Government granted in 1899 a concession to an 
En^h syndicate. One of the aims of this railway programme 
was to oonnect the Servian railways on one side with the Bosnian 
network (and through that with Dalmatia and the Adriatic), and 
on the other side with the Rumanian railways, and through them 
with the Russian. A convention between Rumania ana Servia 
oonoeming the building of a railway bridge across the Danube, 
oouneoting the two systems, was signed in 1898. 

Bomks , — 111 1879 Servia had oiuy three joint-stock banks. In 
1883 the National Bank of the Kingdom of Servia was created, with 
a nominal capital of £400,000 (of which £200,000 has been paid 
up), with power to increase it to £800,000, and with a privilege 
of issuing notes secured by at least 33 per oent. in cash (gold and 
silver). The animal turn-over of the National Bank reached 
£10,000,000 in 1898. In the beginning of December 1899 the 
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bank had notes in circulation to the value of £1,440,000, covered 
by £700,000 in gold and silver. Besides the National Bank, 72 
local joint-stock banks have been created in the period between 
1880 and 1899. The total paid-up capital of the three banks exist- 
ing in 1879 did not exceed together £72,000, whereas the total paid- 
Tip capital of the banks existing in 1899 reached the amount of 
£800,000. In addition to this, _ about £300,000 has been invested 
in a few industrial enterprises since 1890. The total annual turn- 
over of the three banks existing in 1879 did not exceed £1,400,000, 
whereas the total of the annual business of the 75 banks existing 
in 1898 amounted to £65,665,000. 

Histoby. 

The kingdom of Servia is only one part of the territory inhabited 
by the Servians, the other parts being northern and north-western 
parts of Macedonia, the Turkish province of Kossovo, Bosnia, Herxe- 
govina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia, Syrmia, and the Hungarian 
districts between the river Tisza and the Danube. Servia lost its 
independence in 1462, and became a Turkish vilayet under the direct 
rule of Turkish pashas. Servia remained a Turkish pashalik until 
the rising umier Tzrni Gyorgy4, otherwise Kara-Gyorgy4 (Black 
George) in 1804, who succeeded in driving away the Turks and in 
organizing self-government. This partial independence, however, 
was completely lost, and Servia was reconquered by the Turks, when 
Bussia concluded with the Porte the Peace of Bucharest in 1812 
without making suflScient provision for the safety of its 
Servia. Voyyode (military chieftain) Milosh Obre- 
Eovioh, who remained in the country after Kara-George 
and other voyvodes left Servia, headed a new national 
rising against the Turks on Palm Sunday 1815. By victories in the 
field and by clever negotiations Milosh succeeded in obtaining from 
the Sultan Mahmud 11. the grant of internal autonomy as early as in 
1820. This important result, obtained by the Servians without any 
foreign support, was placed on an international foundation by Bussia 
in the Treaty of Adrianople, 1829. When in 1839 Prince Milosh 
Obrenovich 1., and (after the death of his elder son, Milan Obreno- 
vich II.) in 1842 his younger son. Prince Michael Obrenovich III., 
were obliged to leave the country, the Servians elected Alexander 
Karageorgevich (the younger son of Kara-George) to be prince of 
Servia. But in 1859 he was dethroned by the National Assembly, 
and the old Milosh Obrenovich I. recalled. It is a noteworthy fact 
that Mlosh as early as in 1836 made efforts to enter into political 
and commercial relations with England. One of the causes of his 
dethronement in 1839 was his attempt to obtain British support 
against Bussia’s encroachments in the internal affairs of Servia. 
Prince Michael Obrenovich III. (whose wife. Princess Julia, nie 
Countess Hunyady, spent in 1863 and 1864 a considerable time in 
Loudon on a political mission) also appealed to England when he 
Milan IV impatient of the Bussian treatment of Servian in- 

^ ™ ' terests. But Prince Milan Obrenovich IV., who suc- 

ceeded to the Servian throne (on the assassination of his cousin, 
Prince Michael, by tbo partisans of the Kara-George dynasty, 10th 
June 1868), was educated in the political school favourable to 
Bussia, and faithfully and unhesitatingly followed the Bussian lead 
up to the conclusion of the San Stefano preliminary treaty. By 
that treaty Bussia, desiring to create a great Bulgaria, took within 
its limits districts inhabited by Servians, and considered by the 
Servian politicians and patriots as the natural and legitimate in- 
n j ^3 heritanoe of their nation. This act of Bussia created 
great dissatisfaction in Servia, and became the starting- 
Russiaaad^^^^^ for a new departure in Servian politics. At the 
Austria. Berlin Congress the Servian plenipotentiary, M. Bistich, 
in vain appealed to the Bussian representatives to assist 
Servia to obtain better terms. The Bussians themselves advised 
him to.appeal to Austria and to try to obtain her support. The utter 
neglect of the Servian interests hy Bussia at San Stefano, and her 
evident inability at the Berlin Congress to do anything for Servia, 
determined Prince Milan to change the traditional policy of his 
country, and instead of continuing to seek support from, and to 
follow exclusively, Bussia, ho tried to oome to an understand- 
ing with Austria-Hungary concerning the conditions under which 
that Power would give its support to Servian interests. This 
new departure was considered by the Russians — especially by 
those of tbe Panslavonic party— almost as an apostasy, and 
it was decided to oppose King Milan and his supporters, the 
Progressives. 

The politioal history of Servia from 1879 to the abdication of 
King Milan on 3rd March 1889 was an uninterrupted struggle 
between King Milan and the Progressives on one side, and Bussia 
with her a<lherents, the Servian Badioals, on the other; In that 
ThePro- ^^snut struggle King Milan and his Government 
gnasivB ^®” handicapped by several unfortunate bircum- 
rigima. To fulfil the engagements accepted in Berlin 

and the conditions under which independence had been 
g^nted to Servia, railways hod to be construct^ within a certain 
time, and the Government hod also to pay to the Turkish landlords in 
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the newly-acquired districts an equitable indemnity for their estates, 
which were divided among the peasants. These objects could not be 
attained without borrowing a considerable amount of money in the 
European markets. To pay regularly the interest on the contracted 
loans the Government of King Milan had to undertake the unpopular 
task of reforming the entire financial system of the country and of 
increasing the taxation. The expenditure increased more rapidly 
than the revenue. Deficits appeared, which had to be covered 
temporarily by new loans, and which forced the Government to 
establish monopolies on salt, tobacco, matches, mineral oils, &c. 
Every such step increased the unpopularity of the Government and 
strengthened the Opposition. An attempt on the life of King 
was made in 1882, and an insurrection in the south-easteim districts 
was started in 1883. But the majority of the people, and especially 
the regular army, remained loyal tb the king, and the revolt was 
quickly suppressed. Then, unfortunately, the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Bumelia inspired King Milan and his Government with 
the notion that either that union must be prevented, or that Servia 
should obtain some territorial compensation, so that the balance of 
power in the Balkan Peninsula might be maintained. ^ 

This view, which did not find support anywhere outside ^ 

Servia, led to the war between Servia and Bulgaria "**«*"*• 
(November 1885), in which the Servians were defeated at Slivnitza 
and had to abandon Pirot, whilst the iurther advance of the Bul- 

f arian army on Nish was stopped by the intervention of Austria- 
lungary. An honourable peace was concluded between the two 
contending Powers in March 1885. All these misfortunes, however, 
failed to upset King Milan and his Government. Then came the 
unhappy events connected with Milan’s domestic trouble and his 
divorce from Queen Natalie. That domestic misfortune was cleverly 
exploited by King Milan’s enemies in the country and abroad, and 
did him more harm than all other political mistakes together. He 
tried to retrieve his position in the country, and succeeded in a great 
measure, by granting a very liberal Constitution (Dec- 
ember 1888) at a time when all agitation for a new^.ff^ 
Constitution had been given up. Then, to the great 
astonishment of the Servians and of his Russian enemies, King 
Milan voluntarily abdicated, placing the Government of the country 
in the hands of a regency during the minority of his only son 
Alexander, whom he proclaimed king of Servia on 6th March 
1889. 

The leading man of the regency was Yovan RLstioh, a man of 
great experience and ability, who had already been regent during 
the minority of King Milan (1868-71). Although he had been 
since 1868 the leader of the Liberal party, he showed himself, as 
regent, extremely Conservative. The new Constitution was the 
embodiment of Radical principles, and the numerically 
strongest party in the country was Radical. The 
National Assembly was composed, therefore, almost ex- 
clusively of Radicals, and -Qie Government was Radical likewise. 
Prom tho very beginning the Conservative regency and the Radical 
Government distrusted each other. The G overnment -was not strong 
enough to resist the clamour of their numeipus paildsans for pai'tici- 
pation in the spoils of party warfare. Political passions, which had 
been stirred up by the long struggle against King Milan’s Progressive 
regime, could not be allayed so quickly; and as the anarchical de- 
ment of the Radical party obtained the ascendancy over the more 
cultured and more moderate members, all sorts of political excesses 
wore committed. The old system of borrowing money to Cover tiie 
yearly deficits was continued, and the budget of expenditure went on 
increasing from year to year. The administration lost all authority, 
and was demordized by the precariousness of the position of the 
ofiioials, who might be transferred or even dismissed at any moment 
at tho instance of local politicians. The police also become paralysed 
and brigandage became rife. It was evident that the country was 
financi^y and politically in a worse plight than before. The 
Eadical Government thought to strengthen their position by letting 
National Assembly vote a law prohibiting the return of the 
king’s father to Servia, and expelling by force from Belgrade the 
king’s mother, Queen Natalie. But such laws and such acts only 
embittered politied passions and greatly encouraged the adherents 
of Prince Peter Karageorgevich, who, having married the eldest 
daughter of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro and living at Gettigne, 
was supposed to enjoy the support of Bussia. The politied situa- 
tion became still more confused when on the death of the third 
regent, Gcnerd Kosta Protich, the Government tried to force the 
regenoy to accept in his stead M. Fashich, the leader of the 
B^cd party. The regents thereupon dismissed the Badxod 
Cabinet and called the Liberds to the Government (August 1892). 
The Liberal Cabinet dissolved the Badicd Nationd Assembly, and 
at the generd elections used very great pressure to secure a Liberd 
majority. In this they did not succeed, and the situation became 
hopelessly entangled by the fact that the Nationd Assembly was 
Badicd, the Government Liberd, and the regency practically in 
dl its tendencies Conservative. The legislative machinery as wdl 
as the administration of the country was thus completely pardysed. 
Then the young king Alexander, who was supposed to be occupied 
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exclusively mth his studies and to take no interest in the political 
turmoil, suddenly stepped in, proclaimed himself of age (although 
at that time only in his seventeenth year), dismissed the regents 
and the Liberal Cabinet, and formed his first Cabinet from among 
the moderate Radicals (13th April 1893). 

The moderate Radicals quickly showed themselves unable to do 
any serious work. They were fettered by the dissatisfaction of the 
, Left wing of their own party. To satisfy the extreme 
Radicals they had to impeach the members of the last 
Cabinet. This increased the bitterness of the Liberals, 
tratioa. though not so numerous as the Radicals, included 

in their ranks more men of wealth and culture. Political passions 
were again in full blaze. The licentiousness of the press knew no 
bounds, and the king’s parents and the king himself were constantly 
attacked. The anti-dynastic party raised its head again, and in 

and its 
at. At 


many Radical prints the expulsion of the reigning 
replacement by the Karageorgevich were more than hmt( 
the same time reports were reaching King Alexander that Russia 
was discussing with the leaders of the extreme Radicals the con- 
ditions under which a Russian grand-duke was to be proclaimed king 
of Servia. In such circumstanoes King Alexander thought best to 
invite his father the ex- King Milan (who was living in 
Fans) to his side, and to use his great knowledge of men 
and his political experience. In the beginning of 
January 1894 King Milan arrived in Belgrade. The 
Radical Cabinet resigned and was replaced by a Cabinet composed of 
politicians standing outside the political parties. In June the 
Radical Constitution of 1888 was suspended, and in its place the 
Liberal (so-called, but in reality very Co^ervative) Constitution of 
1869 was re-established. 

Under that Constitution it became |)ossible for the Government 
to infuse new confidence into the administration, and at the general 
election to obtain a majority of Conservative members in the 
National Assembly. The nation was evidently tired of the violent 
Co Hi - agitations of recent years. A natural reaction against 
vans M BT- Radical excesses set in, and gave rise to Conservative, 
even somewhat reactionary, legislation. The duration of 
the legislature was extended from three to five years ; the 
liberty of the press was curtailed by the enactanent that 
^ proprietors of political papers must make a deposit of 
5000 dinars (£200), and that the editors must have completed their 
studies at a university ; the laws on l^e-majesU were made more 
severe. After the advent of the Cabinet of Dr Vladan Georgevich 
(October 1897) persistent and successful efforts were made to im- 
prove the country’s financial and economic condition. The violent 
party strife which from 1880 to 1896 had absorbed the best energies 
of the country and paralysed every serious and productive work, 
ceased almost completely, and the nation as a whole turned to im- 
prove its amculture and commerce. The sustained improvement in 
the political and commercial situation was not influenced materially 
by tne temper^ excitement in consequence of the attempt on the 
life of King Milan (6th July 1899), and of the State trial of several 
prominent Radicals accused of having conspired for the overthrow 
of the dynasty. One remarkable feature in the foreign policy of 
Servia in the last years of the 19th century was that after King 
Milan was appointed commander-in-chief of the Servian regular 
army (December 1897), Russia and Montenegro practically, although 
not formally, broke off their diplomatic relations with Servia, whSe 
at the same time the relations of that country with Austria-Hungary 
became more friendly than under the Radical r4^me, 
aader^s radically changed when in 

marriage ^ ^ Alexander married Mine Draga Masohin, 

once lady-in-waiting to his mother Queen Natalie. He 
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threw himself into the arms of Russia, forbade his father Milan 
to return to Servia, and followed faithfully Russian guidance in 
all questions of foreign policy. To strengthen his position in the 
■county he gave a sufficiently liberal Constitution in April 1901, 
esteblishing for the first time in the history of Servia a Parliament 
with two Houses (Skupshtina and Senate). 


Litbratuiie. 

quarter of the 19th century 
iRie Servian nation produced either a great poet or a great artist. 
But when it is remembered that in the first quarter of that 
century Servians were only oppressed Turkish rayahs, absorbed 
in desperate attempts to obtain the simplest conditions for safety 
of life and property, it must he admitted that their intellectual 
activity towards the end of the 19th century is at least note- 
worthy. In Servia the centre of all scientific efforts in his- 
toncal and. archaolorical researches in the period from 1844 to 
1883 WM the Srpsko Ucheno Drushtvo (Servian Learned Society), 
Belwade, with its periodical OloMiih. This society, which ren- 
dered valuable services by its collection of historical documents, 
has been merged into a new and more ambitious organization called 
The Royal Servian Academy, established in 1888 and reorganized 
in 1894. The essays and papers read before the Academy are 


published in its periodical Glas {The Voice), while historical and 
archaeological materials are printed in another annual, t\i^Spomenik 
{Memoir), Among the Servian Academicians, since the death of 
Dr Joseph Pancic (who was the first president of the Academy and 
was well known throughout Europe for his botanical researches in 
the Balkan Peninsula), M. Stoyan Novakovich took a prominent 
place by his philological and historical researches, and especially 
by his classical edition of, and learned commentaries on the 
Zakonih Tsara Dushana, (the Code of Tsfir Dushom). BesidU M 
Novakovich, as historians within the last quarter of the 19th century 
the following deseiwe mention : Panta Sretkovich (for his Istoriva 
Sepekoga Maroda, 3 vols.) ; Ghedomil Miyatovioh {Studies on Old 
Seroian Commerce and Mnauces, Gywragy Brcmkovich, The Fall of 
Comtcmtinople), Stoyan Boshkovich {Seroia under Tsar Dushan) 
Lyuba Yovanovich and Lyuba Kovacevioh, whose History of ike 
Servian People has been adopted as the standard book for the 
higher schools. Serious scientific work has been done by two 
young academicians, Dr Yovan Zuyovich {Geology of Servia) and 
Dr M. Tzviyich {Geographical Besearches, Caverns of Servia), The 
Servians have the reputation of being a poetical nation. Their 
national ballads— recited by men to the accompaniment of the 
monotonous sourdine of the gusle (a primitive instrument in which 
the cords are made of horse-tail hairs)— and the lyric impromptus 
sung generally by peasant women, have been admired all over the 
world. Goethe himself translated one or two of the lyric songs 
into German ; and Bowring gave a translation into English as 
early as 1828, while in more recent times Owen Meredith freely 
translated several of them. The national ballads concerning the 
great battle of Kossovo (15th June 1389), when the Servian inde- 

E endent kingdom was supposed to have been lost, have been trans- 
ited into English by Mme Miyatovioh (London, 1881). The 
Servian Government bought the copyright of the classical col- 
lection of national ballads and songs made by Vuk Stefanovich 
Karadjich, the father of modem Servian literature, and between 
1887 and 1895 published a popular edition of them. Among 
the modern Servian poets the first place belongs to the princ^ 
bishop of Montenegro, Petar Petrovich Nyegush (d. 1851) with 
his poem ‘‘Gorsky Viyenatz” (“The Mountain’s Wreath”), in 
which the sufferings and heroism of the Montenegrins were sung. 
Perhaps the best and most melodious lyrical poet is Branko 
Radicevich (d, 1853) ; but he is certainly surpassed in depth 
of thought and versatility of subjects, if not in purity of language 
and music of rhythm, by Dr Yovan Yovanovich, called “Zmay ’* 
(the “Dragon”) wliose 50 years’ jubilee as poet and author was 
solemnly celebrated by the Servians in 1899. Other poets whom 
their countrymen hold in high esteem are : Dr Laza Kostich 
Gyura Yakshioh, Abordar, Vladimir Vassich, Vladimir Yovano- 
vich, and ospcciully Voislav Elich. Prince Nicholas of Monte- 
negro has been one of the most popular poets among the Servians 
during the last quarter of the 19th century. 

The Servians have as yet had no great novelist, but have had 
several excellent writers of short stories. Among them the first 
place belongs to Dr Laza Lazarevich, several of whose stories have 
been translated into foreign languages. Yanko Vesselinovich is 
well known as a writer of stories depicting Servian peasant life. 

I In the same line, M. Vukioevich has also distinguished himself, 
t M. Miyatovich has written some historical novels, which were 
well received {Ikomya, the Vizir's Mother^ Ba/gko of Bmema^ &o.). 
But by far the most popular novelist among Servians is M. Stephen 
Sromatz, whose works, Ivkova Slwoa and Fop Spvra i Fop Tyi/ra, 
have won for him amount his countrymen the title of “ the Servian 
Dickens.” In dramatic literature the Servians have been more 
prolific. This is probably to be ascribed to the fact that a National 
Theatre, subventioned by the State, has existed at Belgrade for many 
years. The two best tragedies in the Servian langu^o are con- 
sidwed In be Mvyreemdh, by Mathiya Ban, and Mojosm, Tzmoyevich, 
by Dr Laza Kostich, the translator into Servian of Shakespeare’s 
iSomeo cmd Juliet, The patriotic drama Balkamka Tsaritsa, 
by Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, has been often played in the 
Servian theatres, but critios deny to it much dramatic value. 
The most successfbl and most productive of modem Servian dramatic 
authors has been M. 'Milosh Tsvetioh, formerly one of the prin- 
cipal actors at the Belgrade National Theatre. His drama Stephen 
Jtfemmya and his tragedy Theodor qf Stodae are ranked among 
the best Servian dramatic productions. 

AxrraoitiTiEH. — B ossoyioh. La mission de Serlie dam la 
quesMon d? Orient, Klorenoe, 1887 . — Ooqxtblle. Le Foyenme de 
Serbie, Paris, 1894 . — Ounibehti. La Serbia e la dimstia degli 
Obrenovich, 1804^93, Torino, 1893 .— Comte A. de Ottbeenatis. 

La Swbie et les Serbes, Paris, 1898 .— Kari5. Srbija, (A, de- 
scription of the country, people, and state, in Servian.) Belgrade, 
^888. — B. L. Mijatovioh. The History of Modem serUtz. 
London, 1872. Ssrbian Folk-Lore, (Translated from the 
Serbian.) London, 1899 . — ^Tuma. Serhiin* Hanover, 1894. — 
YlTixg, Servia, the Poor Man's Fa/rad/ise. London, 1897. 

(o. ml) 
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Servo- Bulgarian War of 1885.— The 

Berlin Congress of 1878, by its revision of the Treaty of 
San Stephano, created two States in the Balkan Penin- 
fflilfl. — ^the principality of Bulgaria owning a nominal 
suzerainty to Turkey, and the autonomous province of 
Eastern Rumelia, presided over by a Turkish governor- 
general, and apparently intended to remain in close 
relations with the Porte, Such a settlement, failing to 
satisfy the conditions, racial or geographical, and being 
specially distasteful to Eussia, could not be expected to 
secure permanence. National forces, encouraged for a 
time by Eussian influence, quickly brought about a move- 
ment in favour of a united Bulgaria, which culminated in 
September 1885 in a revolution at Philippopolis. Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria, recognizing that the movement was 
irresistible and that unless directed by authority it might 
degenerate into anarchy and civil war, placed himself at 
its head, and, proceeding to the Eumelian capital, for- 
mally accepted the government of the united Bulgarian 
states. The standing army of Bulgaria, organized and 
commanded by Eussian officers since the war of 1877-78, 
consisted of 9 squadrons of cavalry, 12 field batteries of 
4 guns, and 8 infantry regiments of 3 battalions, with a 
reserve, on the German system, filling up the cadres to war 
strength and forming additional tmits. When fully 
mobihzed the field army numbered about 55,000 men. 
The Eumelian forces, organized on a militia basis, con- 
sisted of 2 squadrons of cavalry, 1 field battery of 4 guns, 
and 12 battalions, on a peace footing, supplemented by 
an equal number on mobilization. The total strength 
amounted to about 35,000 men. Previous to the war, 
three battalions of Macedonian volunteers and a number 
of Mahommedans were added to the armed strength at 
the disposal of Prince Alexander, In the Bulgarian army 
the whole of the stafi and superior officers, as well as about 
half the regimental captains, were Eussians. When the 
mobilization of the Bulgarian and Eumelian forces was 
decreed by the Prince, the whole of the Eussian officers 
were at once withdrawn, and the heavy task of creating 
a staff and selecting young officers for aU the superior 
commands had to be undertaken. As it was assumed that 
the sultan would intervene to reassert his claim by force 
of arms, the Bulgaro-Eumelian forces were concentrated 
as rapidly as possible near the Turkish frontier, the main 
body between Timovo and Jamboli, 4000 men at Philip- 
popolis, and a brigade near Kiistendil, facing Macedonia. 
The railway bridge at Mustapha Pacha was destroyed. 
Prince Alexander, however, had taken the step of acknow- 
ledging the sultan’s suzerainty ; and the Turks, who had 
no troops ready to act, gave no sign. A conference of 
ambassadors met at Constantinople to adjust a situation 
which was widely misunderstood. The Bulgarians had 
no intention of submitting to a mandate from the con- 
ference not backed by adequate naUitary force, and Turkey 
was not inclined to begin a war which would probably 
cause a revolt in Macedonia and might end by rendering 
Eussian infiuence paramount in Bulgaria. While the 
conference vainly deliberated, and Great Britain (in 1878 
the main supporter of the separation of the two Bulgarias) 
proved now favourable to their union, the Gordian knot 
was cut by the announcement that Servia, seeking com- 
pensation for the aggrandizement of Bulgaria, had con- 
stituted herself the champion of the Treaty of Berlin. 

In the latter half of October a concentration of the Servian 
ai]^ on the frontier began, and small Bulgarian forces were moved 
to Kiistendil, Tsaribrod, and Tm. On 14m November, after some 
minor violations of Bulgarian territory had occurred. King Milan 
declared war. It was now necessary for the young Bulgarian 
army, with its newly-appointed staff and superior officers, to 
cranter-maroh to the west, followed by the Eumelian militia. 
The Servian army conaiated of five divisions, with about 10,000 


reserves, making a total of at least 70,000 men. One division was 
intended to act against Widdin, the rest to converge upon Sofia. 
A rapid succession of Servian victories were announced ; but the 
Bulgarian troops, about 4500 strong, showed great tenacity and 
fell back slowly from the frontier. The invaders occupied the 
Dragoman Pass on 16th November, and Bresnik two days later. 
The whole question now was whether Prince Alexander would be 
able to concentrate enough force to stem the invasion at Slivnitza, 
the only defensible position astride of the Tsaribrod-Sofia road. 
The^ position, which was about three miles long, was roughly 
fortified, the right resting upon the mountains and the weak left 
being strengthened by lines of trenches bent back. On 17th Novem- 
ber the Servians made their first attack against the Bulgarian right 
and centre, and were repulsed all along the line. Prince Alexander 
was reinforced in the evening by four Biilganan battalions and 
one Eumelian battalion, the latter being sent on from Sofia, two 
men on each horse of a cavalry regiment. On the morning of 
18th November the Servians unsuccessfully attacked the left flank, 
which was manned by the newly-arrived troops, and later they 
made a half-hearted advance against the centre. On the following 
day news arrived that the Servian right column was advancing on 
Sofia from Bresnik, and Prince Alexander hurried back to the 
capital to prepare for its defence. The danger was averted by 
three Bulgarian battalions, which had moved on the evening of the 
18th from the left flank of the Slivnitza position in the direction 
of Bresnik, drove back the Servians, and followed them tow'ards 
Trn. The prince returned to Slivnitza to find his army every- 
where victorious and advancing towards the frontier. On the 
22nd the Servians were attacked in front of the Dragoman Pass, 
■which they evacuated, and on the 25th Ptince Alexander at 
Tsaribrod received from King Milan a proposal for an armistice, 
which was not accepted. The Bulgarian main body, of about 
30,000 men, followed by about 15,000, now moved across the 
frontier towards Pirot, which was occupied on the 26th. On the 
27th the Servians attacked, and the Bulgaidans evacuated the town ; 
but Prince Alexander, now reinforced by 9000 men, drove the 
Servians from their positions on the surrounding hills, and was 
preparing to pursue their shattered forces, when, on the morning 
of the 28th, the Austrian minister at Belgrade arrived at head- 
quarters and hostilities ceased. The intervention of Austria 
saved the Servian army, which ■was greatly demoralized, and was 
now threatened by the united Bulgarian force of nearly 65,000 
men. On the same day the Servians were repulsed with heavy 
loss in an attack on Widdin, and would have been routed if the 
hands of the Bulgarians had not been effectually tied. 

A more absolutely unjustifiable war than that begun by 
King Milan can hardly be conceived ; but the Bulgarians, 
though completely victorious, were not permitted to reap 
the fruits of their success. Their young army, with its 
improvised staff and newly-appointed field officers, dis- 
played admirable fighting qualities, and the Eumelian 
militiamen proved themselves to be excellent soldiers. 
The victory was, however, mainly due to the personal 
infiuence, iffie strenuous exertions, and the sound military 
judgment of Prince Alexander ; and the brief but decisive 
campaign set the seal to Bulgarian unity. (g. s. o.) 

Sestri Ponente, a town of the province of Genoa, 
Liguria, Italy, 4 miles west of Genoa, on the coast of the 
Gi^ of that name. It has important shipbuilding yards 
and iron-works, with factories for macaroni, matches, and 
tobacco, tanneries, and saw-miUs, and, in the vicinity, 
alabaster quarries. The parish church has frescoes by 
Ansaldo and others. There is a music school. The town 
is a seaside resort. Population (1881), 10,686; (1899), 
about 11,000, 

Settlei a market-town in the Skipton parliamentary 
division of Yorkshire, England, on the Eibble, 14 miles 
north-west of Skipton by rail. The town stands at the 
foot of the steep limestone rock called Oastleberg Clifl^ 
and in the neighbourhood is Victoria Cave, where bones 
of extinct animals were found. There are an institute, 
assembly rooms, and a Victoria hall, cotton factories and 
a tannery. Area of township, 4490 acres. Population 
(1891), 2253 ; (1901), 2302. 

Setubalf a city of Portugal, district Lisbon, on the 
right bank of the river Sado, 3 miles above its mouth and 
19 miles south-east of Lisbon. It is the third port of the 
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kingdom, one of the constituents of the port of Lisbon, and 
the fourth largest town j and an important fishing-station, 
with some thirty sardine-curing factories. It also makes 
lace, carries on boat-building, and has factories of fish 
guano. There is a school of industrial design, and a | 
lyceum. In 1899 the port was entered and cleared by 1 161 1 
vessels, of 247,095 tons. In 1898 Setubal possessed 468 ! 
fishing-boats, which employed 2131 men and boys ; and the , 
fish caught was valued at ,;e41,550 (£90,900 in the com- | 
bined ports of Setubal, Cezimbra, Sines, and ViUa Nova : 
de Milfontes). Marble and porphyry occur in the vicinity. 
Population (1890), 17,581 ; (1900), 21,819. 

Seven 0£ilCS| U* market-town in the Sevenoaks par- 
liamentary division of Kent, England, 22 miles south of 
London by rail. The neighbourhood contains many 
country residences. There is an orphanage and a public 
recreation ground. Knole Park, with its fine trees, is a 
popular resort. Area, 3273 acres. Population (1881), 
6296 ; (1901), 8103. 

Seville, a province of Spain, divided into 13 dis- 
tricts and 100 parishes. Population, 506,812 in 1887, 
and 547,020 in 1897. Birth-rate, 3-77 per cent . ; death- 
rate, 3*40 per cent, j proportion of illegitimate births, 7*26 
per cent. Area, 5429 square miles. Few provinces in 
Spain have so many railway lines as Seville. After a' 
couple of centuries of decay, the industries increased con- 
siderably in the last quarter of the 19th century. The 
State foundries and manufactures of small-arms, shells, and 
gunpowder are important and conducted by royal artillery 
stafEs. There are also iron and bronze works, tanneries, 
breweries, oil and flour-mills, distilleries, manufactures of 
soap, porcelain, hardware, cotton, linen, woollen, silk stufifs. 
The exports are valued at £1,000,000 annually, mostly 
going to England, France, and America. The coasting 
trade was represented in 1898 by 1700 vessels entered, 
with 155,500 tons, and 1600 cleared, with 140,000. : 

More than 2^ millions of acres are well cultivated, and some few ! 
districts well irrigated. In 1897 891,830 acres produced wheat, 
285,735 acres rye, oats, barley, and maize, 82,088 acres pod fruit, 
26,000 acres wine, 477,202 acres olives. There are 89 mines 
actually worked (6 of alum, 25 copper, 80 irou-ore, 28 coal), and 
there are 369 registered unproductive mines. The mines that ax'o 
worked give employment to I7l0 hands, and the output in 1898 
was 603 tons of alum, 69,849 of copper, 383,864 of iron-ore, 121,074 
of coal, and 75,623 tons of agglomerates. 

Seville, capital of the above province, on the Guadal- 
quivir. Population (1887), 143,182; (1897), 146,205. 
The township extends over nearly 30,000 acres. The 
surrounding country is very fertile and produces abund- 
antly cereals, olive, wine, fruit, and vegetables. Modern 
embankments have been built on the river, and many 
other precautions taken by the municipal corporation to 
prevent floods. Seville is the terminus of three lines 
that put it into communication with Madrid, and of other 
lines to Cadiz, Almorchon, Ciudad Real, Huelva, Badajoz, 
and Lisbon. Three’ of these lines have branches ’down to 
the water-side on the quays, along which vessels of con- 
siderable size load and unload. The quay on the left 
bank is handsome, well paved, 4500 feet long, provided 
with powerful cranes, and sheds for merchandise. The 
late duchess of Montpensier gave a part of the grounds 
of the palace of San Telmo to the municipal corporation, 
and b^ueathed the San Telmo residence to the arch- 
bishopric under certain conditions. The navigation up the 
Guadalquivir from its mouth to Seville is less dangerous 
for steamers than for sailing vessels, but is still uncertain. 
Nevertheless, Seville is one of the most important ports 
in Spain. In 1898, 487 sailing vessels, of which 4 were 
British and 464 Spanish, and 735 steamers, of which 246 
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were British and 443 Spanish, entered the port of Seville ; 
and 488 sailing vessels, of which 4 were British and 
466 Spanish, and 734 steamers, of which 247 were British 
and 442 Spanish, cleared. The principal exports in 1898 
were iron-ore (381,593 tons, valued at £157,407), copper 
P3n:ites, lead and lead ore, corks, oranges, olives and olive 
oil, wine, and quicksilver. The exports to England in 
1898 were valued at £862,366, the imports £162,769; 
exports to France, £293,200, and imports £75,420; 
the total exports of the port having been £1,479,529, 
the imports £486,606. The principal industries are 
iron, machinery, tobacco, chocolate, soap, porcelain, beer, 
liqueurs, brandies, corks, and silk in every shape. The 
royal artillery works and foundries are very important. 
The ceramic, porcelain and coarse ware manufactory in the 
ancient Carthusian convent in the ve^a of Triana, on the 
right bank of the Guadalquivir, is a prosperous industry 
that employs more than 2000 hands. Equally important 
is the great tobacco and cigar factory, where 6000 women 
are employed. At great expense and under careful 
management, though slowly, repairs of importance have 
had to be undertaken in the noble cathedral La Giralda ; 
many of the columns had to he attended to urgently, as 
they were showing signs of decay. Seville is divided into 
10 districts, subdivided into 35 darrzos, with 612 streets, 
57 squares. The outer harrioB are: Los Humeros, La 
Macarena, San Roque and La Calzada, San Bernardo, 
La Cesteria, Carreteria, and Bataldlo, Triana, on the right 
bank of the Guadalquivir, with 50 streets and 15,000 souls, 
the favoruxite abode of the gypsies. Public education has 
progressed in Seville, which has numerous primary state 
and private schools, an institute, and the university now 
installed in the Jesuit college founded in the 16th century. 
The scientific and literary establishments are important. 
There is a seminary which was formerly the university of 
Seville. 

Sevres, DOUX-I a department of western France, 
watered by the S^vre Nantaise and the Sfevre Niortaise. 

Area, 2338 square miles. The population, 850,103 in 1881, had 
decreased to 339,344 iu 1901. There were in 1896 895 schools, 
with 56,000 pupils, tho illiterate amounting to 4 per cent, of the 
population. Out of 1,373,320 acres under cultivation in 1896, 
1,047,280 acres were plough-land and 22,230 acres vineyards. 
The wheat crop of 1899 was valued at £1,120,000 ; barley, 
£120,000 ; oats, £1,204,000; potatoes, £328,000 ; mangold-wurzel, 
£220,000 ; green crop (trefoil, lueerno, and sainfoin), £388,000 ; 
hemp, £14,200 ; viuuJ*, £81,000 ; walnuts, £16,200. Mining in 
1898 turned out 18,418 m(>trio tons of coal, but tho department pro- 
duced only 80 tons of steel Distillation yielded 552,000 gallons 
of alcohol. Much also is done in refining sugar and in paper 
manufacture. Niort, the capital, had in 1901 20,962 inhabitants. 

Sewage Disposal. — The collection of sewage 
was fully discussed iu the earlier article on Sewebaoe in 
the 9th edition of this Encyclopsedia ; it remains to con- 
sider the various methods of dealing with it at the outfall 
in order to render it innocuous. We must, however, have 
a clear conception of the composition of the liquid to be 
dealt with, and also know all the circumstances in which it 
is delivered at tho works. Domestic sewage is the fouled 
water-supply of a community. The water is brought into 
the household, and after serving its purpose is discharged 
into tho sewerage system as sewage. The composition of 
this liquid is now fairly well known, and is generally re- 
duced for tho purposes of comparison to a standard ; that 
is to say, ordinary sewage is that due to a water-supply of 
about 30 gallons per he^ per diem. If the supply is less, 
and there is no leakage of subsoil water into the drainage 
system, the sewage will be stronger ; conversely, if there is 
leakage, dec., the sewage will be more dilute, but obviously, 
the quantity of impurities wiU, for any given population, 
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be the same in amount. The subjoined table shows the 
kind of sewaige referred to : — 


Average Domestic Sewage, in Ghraim per QaZlon» 


Total solids 
in solution. 

Organic 

carbon. 

Organic 

nitrogen. 

Am- 

monia. 

Chlorine. 

Suspended. 

2i£ineral. 

Organic. 

Total. 

50*54 

3*287 

1*543 

4*70 

7 '46 

16*92 

14-36 

13*28 


Tor all practical purposes we may say that average 
sewage contains two tons of suspended matters in each 
million gallons, one-half of which is mineral matter. ! 
When, however, we come to a consideration of trade waste, 
the question becomes difficult in the extreme, because of 
the great variety of trades, and the ever varying quantities 
added to the sewage. Generalizations are of no value in 
these cases, and each town must be considered on its 
merits. We may, however, enumerate some of the principal 
trade wastes; these are from dye-works, print-works, 
bleach-works, chemical works, tanneries, breweries, paper- 
makers, woollen-works, silk-works, iron-works, and many 
others. In some cases one only of these trade wastes finds 
its way to the sewers ; in others, several of them may be 
found. In some instances, again, these trade wastes are of 
an alkaline nature, in others they are acid ; the mixtures 
may be either, and of greatly varying character. Next 
comes the manner in which sewage is discharged at the 
works. The flow is variable throughout the entire 24 hours, 
but in the case of sewers discharging domestic sewage only, 
such sewage being of the standard strength, it will be a 
close approximation to the facts to say that about two- 
thirds is discharged between the hours of 7 A.M. and 7 P.M., 
one-half during during the eight hours of maximum flow, 
two-fifths during the ‘six hours of maximum flow, and 
about 7 J per cent, per hour during the two hours of maxi- 
mum flow. These data will be sufficient for the design of 
the works intended for dealing with the sewage. Separate 
calculations must be made if there is trade refuse, or much 
leakage of subsoil water. In very large systems, again, 
the maxima are rather less because of the time occupied 
by the sewage in travelling to the outfall from the more 
remote parts of the district. Rainfall is generally admitted 
to the sewers, either wholly or in part. In large cities like 
London, Glasgow, and many others, one system only is 
employed for both sewage and rainfall, and it is the ^st, 
because of the filthy condition of the street washings 
where there is much vehicular traffic. In these cases the 
sewage flow may be increased more than a hundredfold 
within the space of a few minutes by the occurrence of 
heavy rainstorms. Of course the sewage disposal works 
can only deal with a small proportion of such flow, and 
the balance is discharged into some convenient watercourse, 
or river, or other suitable place. Even when the separate 
system is employed, as in the case of the smaller towns, 
the flow may be increased ten to fifteen times by rain, 
because it is unusual to carry two sets of drains to the 
backs of the houses. In designing outfall works, there- 
fore, all these circumstances must be carefully considered. 
Again, when the sewage is pumped, as is frequently the 
case, the size of the tanks must often be increased, because 
m the smaller installations the 'whole of the day’s sewage 
is frequently pumped out in a few hours ; this fact must 
also be remembered when designing filters. 

Nearly every town upon the coast turns its se'wage into 
the sea — a very proper course if the conditions are favour- 
able. That the sea actually has a purif 3 dng effect must 
be obvious to anyone who will take the trouble to follow 
the sewage after it leaves the outfall. The object to be 
attain^ is its dispersion in a large volume of sea-water. 
As it is lighter than salt water it tends to rise after leaving 
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the sewer; the outfall should, therefore, if practicable, 
terminate in deep water, so that the two liquids may be- 
come well mixed. The currents must be studied by means 
of floats, and in most cases the sewage must be discharged 
upon the ebb tide only, and then perhaps not throughout 
the entire period, the object being to prevent it from being 
carried towards the shore. That the purification is effected 
mainly by means of living organisms — with which sea-water 
teems — is now well established, and it has been urged by 
competent authorities that this system is not wasteful, 
since the organic matter forms the food of the lower 
organisms, which in turn are devoured by •fish. Thus the 
sea is the richer, if the land is the poorer, by the adoption 
of this cleanly method of disposaL The next step is the 
partial purification of the sewage by means of a chemical 
process. When a town lies some distance up an estuary, 
as for example London, Glasgow, Rochester, and many 
others, the dilution may be insufficient to prevent a 
nuisance, or the suspended matters may be deposited upon 
the foreshore to be uncovered at low water. The first 
stage of purification is then employed, namely, clarification 
in tanks. There is some scope for good work here, because 
badly designed tanks may be costly to work, and may not 
even then give good results. Practice varies vsdth regard 
to tank capacity, but as a general rule it should be at least 
equal to half a day’s dry weather flow. This 'will enable 
the works manager to turn out a good effluent, even in 
wet weather, when the volume is much increased. With 
regard to the practical effect of any particular treatment, 
it is now recognized that the matters in solution are 
scarcely touched by any chemical process that can be 
employed, but the removal of the suspended matter is a 
great gain, as has been proved in the case of London. 
Briefly, a good chemical process will do about one-half of 
the work of purification ; and in very many cases it is not 
necessary to go farther. With regard to the kind of 
chemical to use, lime, either alone or in conjunction •with 
sulphate of alumina, or with proto-sulphate of iron, is most 
frequently employed ; and its prolonged use is obviously 
a case of the survival of the fittest. When the resulting 
sewage sludge has to be filter-pressed, lime is almost essential 
for the primary treatment of the sewage, in order to destroy 
the glutinous nature of the sludge. In the case of large 
to-wns like London, Manchester, and Salford, the sludge is 
shipped in specially designed steamers, of 600 tons to 
1000 tons burden, and discharged into the sea at a distance 
from the coast, experience having proved this to be the 
most economical course to pursue. In the case of towns 
situated on rivers above the range of tidal waters, the 
further purification is effected either on land, or by means 
of artificial filters, or a combination of the two. The 
question of land treatment is frequently considered from 
the standpoint of so many persons to the acre ; but the 
best method is to ascertain how many gallons per day an 
acre of land vriU purify. As the quality of land varies 
greatly, the proper volume to be applied per acre can only 
be ascertained after a good deal of experience. The range 
lies between about 3000 gallons per acre per day in the 
case of poor land, to about 30,000 gallons in the same 
period in the case of the best. Let us assume an instance 
of the latter kind. The works have been designed on a 
basis of 1000 persons per acre, producing 30,000 gallons 
of sewage per day ; the land being of a highly suitable 
character, and the sewage having been clarified, success is 
assured. But, conversely, through faulty construction of 
the sewers, the sewage amounts, say, to 60 gallons per 
head ; the land, unable to deal with the liquid, quickly 
becomes water-logged and offensive, and the works are a 
failure. Precisely the same remarks apply to artificial 
filters, which are always designed upon the basis of so 
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many gallons per square yard of filtering material. Many 
failures of both land and filters have been due to the fact 
that the actual sewage flow was greatly in excess of the 
original estimates. We may say that clay soils lie at one 
end of the scale, and very porous sands or gravels at the 
other ; obviously, therefore, each case must be considered 
on its merits. It should be remembered that when such 
moderate quantities as 3000 gallons per acre per day are 
applied to land, there is no necessity to remove the 
suspended matter j broad irrigation being resorted to, the 
land readily assimilates the solids, and thus one source of 
expense may be eliminated. 

The artificial filters are now generally called bacteria 
beds ; although filters have been in constant use in some 
cases, as for instance at Wimbledon, for a great number of 
years. The first filters constructed at these works were 
made in 1876, and were about 7000 yards in extent. 
With the growth of population additions have been made 
of at least five times that area. One of the original beds 
was used for crude sewage, but the mineral matter choked 
it completely, and experience pointed to the necessity of 
clarifying the sewage before filtration. Whether the 
treatment should be in open or in closed tanks, or whether 
chemicals should be added, is at present much debated ; 
but seeing that ordinary sewage contains one ton of sus- 
pended mineral matter in each million gallons, it is clear 
that if this is not removed before filtration, it will be 
retained in the filters and ultimately choke them, as 
happened at Wimbledon. At the present time the 
common cesspool is being resuscitated and improved under 
the name of a septic tank. In this the disintegration of 
the suspended matter is brought about by anaerobic organ- 
isms, and the liquid in passing slowly through the tank 
absorbs most of the gases due to the breaking down of the 
organic matter. There is no oxidation at this stage. The 
liquid is next passed through artificial filters, of which there 
are many types. What is known as a “contact'^ filter was 
constructed, probably for the first time on a large scale, 
at the London (Barking) works. The object sought to be 
attained was that of making each cubic yard of filtering 
material perform the same amount of work, and the least 
expensive way was apparently to close the outlet, and 
charge the filter with liquid, allowing it to remain in 
contact for about two hours, and then drawing it off so 
that the bed could be thoroughly aerated. No doubt a 
better way would be to distribute the sewage in the form 
of a shower of liquid, and work the beds continuously, but 
this involves a good deal of expense for spreading ap- 
pliances, and a fall is necessary in the works, which is not 
always obtainable. Probably the most complete installa- 
tion of the kind last referred to is that at Salford, Iron 
pipes are led over the surface of the filters, and spraying 
nozzles are placed at short intervals, so that the sewage is 
applied in the form of a heavy shower. But whatever 
form the filters and appliances may assume, the final result 
is the same. If the beds are properly aerated, the a*erobic 
organism establishes itself in prodigious numbers, and 
attacks the organic matter, breaJdng it down into harm- 
less, soluble, and gaseous products. It is, of course, 
assumed that the filters are adequate in area, and are 
properly managed. With regard to the materials to be 
employed in making sevrage filters, it is now well estab- 
lished that the size of the particles has a more important 
bearing than their composition. At the same time, it may 
be remarked that materials with very rough surfaces, as 
for instance coke breeze, are more effective than those 
with smooth surfaces. Doubtless the former classos afford, 
in the interstices, a lodging for the bacteria, and no doubt 
a given quantity of material v^ith rough surfaces will 
harbour greater numbers than the same amount of smooth. 


A reference must be made to the Manchester experi- 
ments. The experts’ report suggested the iDrovision of 60 
acres of filters for dealing with the sewage of the city, 
which is said to average 30 million gallons per day in dry 
weather. But after inquiry into the merits of the proposal 
the officials of the Local Government Board recommended 
that the filters should be 92 acres in extent, and that the 
effluent should be finished on land. Storm water filters to 
take the excess after the sewage was diluted six times 
were also recommended, such filters being designed to 
pass 500 gallons per square yard per diem. In this case 
clarified sewage was to be dealt with on filters 3 feet 4 
. inches in depth, composed of clinkers broken to pass a sieve 
vdth meshes of 1 J inches, but retained on one with meshes 
of ^ of an inch. It will be observed, therefore, that the 
bacterial treatment of sewage has scarcely as yet emerged 
from the experimental stage, but it will certainly be adopted 
in many cases where it is impracticable to obtain good land 
in sufficient quantity for the purification of the sewage. 
With regard to the disposal of sewage-sludge in inland 
tovms, until it has been fairly established by a long trial 
that bacteria will dispose of tlds material, the reduction of 
its bulk by means of filter-presses will be found to be the 
most satisfactory method of dealing with it. The practical 
effect is the conversion of 5 tons of offensive mud into 
1 ton of hard cake, which may be readily handled and 
carted. The cost is usually about 2s. 6d. per ton of cake, 
and a million gallons of average sewage produce about 
8 tons. (s. Ob.) 

Sewingr Machines- — The machines and stitches 
described in vol. xxi. p. 719, of the E%cy. Brit., continue in 
use, and have been supplemented by important inventions 
for special kinds of work. In sdwing carpets the great 
weights of material make feeding difficult, and therefore 
machines have been invented that move along the carpet, 
which itself remains stationary. The earlier forms of this 
machine were hand-worked. The two lengths of carpet 
were stretched across the room, and the machine, followed 
by the operator, who turned it by moans of a hand-crank, 
travelled along the seam. One of those machines was 
capable of doing the work of eight or ten hand-sewers. 
The now Singer carpet sowing machine is operated by 
electricity or other power and runs along a track. The 
carpet is stretched and sowed so rapidly that one power 
machine does the work of eight or ten hand machines. A 
machine for quilting and similar operations has been in- 
vented in which two needles produce parallel rows of 
stitching. The distance of these may be varied by thirty- 
seconds, from tV F manufactured by 

the Singer Company, only one rotating hook is employed 
beneath the feed-plate to pick up the looi)s of both ttoads. 
Shoes are now sown by machine, and the introduction of 
shoe sewing machines has revolutionized the shoo industry. 
Books are stitched by machine, the Brehmer wire sewing 
machine and Sm 3 rth thread sewing machine being prominent 
representatives. Button-hole sewing machines are another 
special typo on the production of which years of experi- 
ment have been expended. A fast hand operative can 
produce in ordinary sewing fifty stitches a minute. A 
foot-driven machine can produce one thousand, and a 
power-driven machine three to four thousand stitches per 
minute. For a rate of seven hundred stitches per minute 
about horse-power is required. 

Nearly three million sewing machines are produced 
annually, in about 150 factories, two-thirds of which are 
in Germany and the United States. Between 1880 and 
1890 from 600,000 to 600,000 sewing machines ww 
made in the United States. The number of factories 
decreased 60 per cent, in that period, but the same number 
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of employes were engaged. The labour cost represents 
40 per cent, of the cost of a sewing machine. Over 
$67,000,000 worth of machines was exported from the 
United States between 1865 and 1895. At present about 
150,000 machines are exported annually. (t. o*c. s.) 

Sextant. — For astronomical observations on shore, 
the sextant mounted on a stand, in skilled hands, gives 
results which are but little inferior to those derived from 
the portable transit instrument ; but in high latitudes the 
value of the sextant for time observations is somewhat 
diminished. It possesses the great advantage of being 
always ready for immediate use j little or no preparation 
of the ground is necessary, as in the case of the transit 
instrument. Messrs Troughton and Simm construct the 
double-frame or pillar form of sextant, while Messrs Gary 
and Porter adopt the edge-bar principle to secure strength 
and rigidity of frame. The former is certainly much 
lighter, but sextants by either maker give equally good 
results j and when a stand is used, weight is not of much 
consequence. Accuracy of graduation, small centring 
error, and superior workmanship can only be assured by 
makers of repute, and a first-class instrument is indis- 
pensable. 

Telescopes are of two kinds : the direct, for the more ordinary 
sorts of observations ; and the inverting, for astronomical work, one 
of the eyepieces of which should be of high magnifying power, not 
less than 15 diameters. To each eyepiece there are two pairs of 
wires, each pair perpendicular to the other, and dividing -file field 
of view into nine divisions, of which the central is square. Con- 
tacts should be made as nearly as possible in the centre of this 
square. It is convenient if the telescope is fitted with an interrupted 
thread to screw into the collar of the up and down piece. SJiades, 
— Both mirrors are supplied with coloured shades of difierent 
degrees of shade, and may be used either singly or combined for 
sea observations ; they are subject to errors of refraction, due to 
non-parallelism of the sides of the glass. Coloured eyepieces of 
neutral glass of diiferent intensities are fitted to slip on and off the 
conically ground surface of the eyepieces of the telescope; they are 
used for index eiTor and for observations in the artificial horizon. 
Introducing no refraction error, they also ensure the suns being of 
the same brilliancy ; a very important point. The up and down 
piece, when adjusted to equalize the suns, will bring the axis of 
the telescope nearly exactly in line with the edge of the silvered 
surface of the horizon glass, which is the best position for observing, 
and from this it must never be moved until the equal altitude or 
other observations are complete. Vernier . — An extended vernier, 
i.c., a vernier whoso divisions are twice the distance apart of those 
on the arc, will be found convenient for accurate observing. 

AdjibstTnmts . — It is essential that the planes of both 
the index glass and the horizon glass should be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the instrument, and they should 
also be parallel to one another when the vernier is set to 
zero. The line of collimation of the telescope must be 
parallel to the plane of the sextant. This adjustment, 
though less liable to alter than either of the others, should 
nevertheless be examined from time to time as follows : — 
With the sextant mounted on a stand, move the index so 
as to separate the direct and refiected images of a star by 
a distance nearly eqilal to the length of the parallel wires 
of the telescope, and turn the eyepiece until the direct 
image of the star coinciding with one extremity of the 
wire, the reflected image coincides with the other ex- 
tremity; the wires will then be parallel to the plane of 
the sextant. Select two bright stars, 120" or more apart, 
and make a coincidence of Ihe reflected and direct images 
on the middle of one wire, and then on the middle of the 
other. If the two readings agree, the adjustment is 
correct ; if not, the adjusting screws in the collar of the 
up and down piece must be moved until the coincidence 
is exact on both wires. 

Cmtrinff error is a very important error, and is one 
that cannot be corrected. It may amount in an indifferent 
instrument to a quantity sufficient to vitiate the result of 
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any observations on one side only of the zenith. It arises 
from the eccentricity of the centres of the index arm and 
of the arc, and varies with the angle measured, being 
generally ^eater as the angle increases; but the index 
arm becoming bent, or any part of the frame receiving a 
blow which alters its shape, the flexure of the instrument 
from varying temperature, and defective graduation, will 
all produce errors which it is generally impossible to dis- 
entangle, and they are all included in the one correction 
for centring. This correction is found by comparing the 
angle measured by the sextant (corrected for index' error) 
with the true angle. The most accurate method, because 
it employs a large number of observations for the same or 
nearly the same angle, is by observations of pairs of 
circum-meridian stars in the artificial horizon at various 
altitudes. Double the difference between the resulting 
latitude by each star and the mean latitude will be the 
centring error for an angle equal to the double altitude of 
that star, that is, the angle actually measured by the 
sextant, index error being carefully ascertained and applied 
before working out. Careful measurement of the angles 
between stars, compared with their calculated apparent 
distance, is another method. At Kew Observatory the 
centring error was determined for certain angles by fixed 
collimators. Including, as it does, errors from so many 
causes, the correction does not remain perfectly steady, 
and it should be ascertained from time to time for any 
sextant which is to be employed for accurate determination 
of positions in circumstances which do not permit of the 
use of methods whereby it as well as other errors are 
eliminated. In a good sextant the error should not exceed 
one minute over the whole of the arc. 

Sextemt Stand , — For observations on shore the sextant should be 
mounted on a stand, in order to get the best results. In an im- 
proved form of stand, the bearing which carries the sextant is 
square, and the whole bearing revolving on a centre is controlled 
by a clamp and tangent screw. The counterpoise weights should 
exactly bsdance the sextant, and they may be fitted to Side in and 
out, thus allowing of adjustment. 

Levels. — A. email spint-level fixed on one of the arms of the 
sextant stand, and another level pivoting round the pillar on the 
index bar of the sextant carrying the microscope, working in a 
plane parallel to that of the instrument, and fixed by means of a 
set screw, are of great assistance in placing the sextant exactly in 
the required position when observing faint stars. With the tele- 
scope pointing to the centre of the artificial horizon, the direct and 
refiected images of the sun at any convenient altitude are made to 
coincide. The levels are then adjusted and permanently fixed by 
their set screws. To observe a faint star, it is only necessary to set 
its double altitude on the sextant, turn the instrument and the 
stand to bring the bubbles of tlieir respective levels in the centre of 
their runs, and move the stand until the telescope points to the 
centre of the artificial horizon and in the direction of the star, when 
the direct and refiected images will be seen in the field. 

Electric Light , — A small electric light fitted on the arm carrying 
the microscope, and worked by a dry battery, enables the sextant to 
be read off at night with facility. 

Artificial Horizon . — ^The glass in the roof should be of 
the best quality, and the faces of each pane accurately 
parallel A new form of horizon has been introduced, 
with the object of diminishing the waves set up in the 
mercury by vibration. It consists of a shallow rectangular 
trough of metal gilt. This is amalgamated after getting 
the surface absolutely clean and free from grease by wetting 
it with a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and rubbing 
it with a drop of mercury until the whole surface is bright, 
when a very small quantity of amalgamated mercury added 
will flow evenly and form a horizontal surface. The dross 
is wiped off with a broad camel-hair brush. In this 
shallow trough waves are killed almost instantaneously. 
The trough should be thoroughly washed on each occasion, 
before being used. ' 

The horizon is placed upon a stand, consisting of two 
iron plates, the upper resting on the lower, supported by 
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three long large-headed screws, by means of which it 
can be levelled. If the stand is raised off the ground 
a foot or so, on a firm foundation, thus bringing the 
artificial horizon closer to the telescope, faint stars are 
more easily observed, and the movement of the sextant 
necessary to keep the star in the field, owing to its motion 
in the heavens, will be lessened. A. lantern placed on the 
ground behind, or a little on one side of, the observer, and 
faintly showing on the artificial horizon, wiU sufficiently 
illuminate the wires of the telescope on a dark night. 

(a. m. r* ) 

Seychelles^ an archipelago in the Indian Ocean, 
consisting of eighty islands — several of them mere islets 
— situated between 3** 38^ and 5° 45 S. and 52 55 and 
53“ 50' E. Of these, Mahe is the largest, most central, 
and has the greatest height above the sea (2998 feet). 
Only four others are inhabited, namely, Praslin, La Digue, 
Denis, and Bird. The islands are surrounded by coral 
reefs ; their soil is moat fertile, and the climate, although 
tropical, is very healthy. Like all the other Indian Ocean 
islands, the Seychelles have a peculiar fauna, represented 
by as many as 60 species of plants. The principal exports 
are cocoa-nut oil, soap, vanilla, tortoise-shell, guano, cocoa- 
nuts, and cacao. The following statistics show the trade 
and revenue of the group : — 



1884. 

ISSd. 

1894. 

1900. 

Imports 

Exports 

Kevenue . 
Expenditure 

Ba. 4, 28, 605 
3,92,175 

1,80,047 

Rs. 5, 70, 990 
6,63,102 

2,00,096 

1,69,083 

Bs.6,3.3,b61 

7,64,080 

2,35,410 

2,78,470 

Bb. 9, 80, 911 
10,36,161 

3,99,312 

2,96,920 


Population in 1881, 14,081 (7179 males and 0902 fomales). 
„ 1891, 10,440 (8302 „ „ 8138 „ ). 

„ 1901 (eetimated), 20,275. 


These, as regards religion, consisted in 1891 of 2636 
Protestants and 12,608 Roman Catholics, the rest being 
probably Hindu. In 1900 tliere were 27 Government 
schools with a total average attendance of 2037 children. 
In addition there are St Louis College, with about 100 
pupils, and Victoria School with about 80. The rainfall 
in 1896 was 115-08 inches, considerably above the average 
fall for the previous five years, which was only 92-83 
inches ; since 1896 it has varied between 88*42 and 110*75. 
Temperature, maximum, in shade, 88*7® ; minimum, 74T®. 
Average temperature for year; maximum, shade, 83*0®; 
minimum, 76*8®. 

Seymouri a city of Jackson county, Indiana, 
TJ.S.A. It is on the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western, 
the Southern Indiana, and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St Louis railways, in the southern part of 
the state, at an altitude of 607 feet. It contains the 
machinery works of the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western 
Railroad, and has varied manufactures. Population (1890), 
5337 ; (1900), 6445, of whom 321 were foreign-bom and 
204 negroes. 

Seymour, Horatio (1810-1886), American 
statesman, was bom at Pompey, KY., 31st May 1810. His 
father was prominent in the Democratic party of tho state. 
The son inherited his principles as well as his wealth, and 
from 1841, when he was first elected to the legislature, to 
1854, when he was elected as governor, gradually rose 
to a commanding position. On national issues he was 
Conservative, and supported the administration policy 
of Pierce and Buchanan. In 1860—61 he strongly 
advocated compromise to avoid secession; but when war 
developed, he as strongly supported the maintenance of the 
Union. He remained, however, a Democratic partisan, 
and vigorously opposed the Administration’s policy in 
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respect to emancipation, military arrests, and conscription. 
In 1862 he was again elected governor of New York. 
His conduct in dealing with the great Draft Riots of July 
1863 drew on him vehement but ill-founded charges 
of weakness and incompetence. In 1868 the Democratic 
Convention, while he was its presiding officer, and despite 
his peremptory refusal, pressed upon him the nomination 
for President. He reluctantly withdrew his refusal, but 
in the campaign was overwhelmingly defeated. After- 
wards, though frequently urged to enter public life, he 
lived in retirement on his estate near Utica, where he 
died 12th February 1886. 

Seyne-SUr-Meti La, town, arrondissement of 
Toulon, department of Var, France, 4 miles south-west of 
Toulon by rail. The shipbuilding yard now covers 
nearly 40 acres, has ten slips available for the building 
of large ships, and with the connected forges gives employ- 
ment to about 4500 persons. Population (1891), 8836: 
(1901), 21,002. 

Sgrambati, Giovanni (1843 ), distin- 

guished Italian composer, was born in Rome, 28th May 
1843, of an Italian father and an English mother. His 
early education took place at Trevi, in Umbria, and there 
he wrote some Church music, and obtained experience as 
a singer and conductor. In 1860 he settled in Rome, 
and definitely took up tho work of winning acceptance for 
the best German music, which was at that time neglected 
in Italy. The influence and support of Liszt, who was in 
Rome from 1861, was naturally of the greatest advantage 
to him, and concerts of all sorts were undertaken, 
Sgambati conducting as well as playing the piano. His 
compositions of this period (1864-65) included a 
quartet, two piano quintets, an octet, and an overture. 
He conducted Liszt’s Dante symphony in 1866, and made 
the acquaintance of Wagner’s music for the first time at 
Munich, whither ho travelled in Liszt'^s company. His 
first album of songs appeared in 1870, and his first 
symphony was played at the Quirinal in 1881 ; this, as 
well as a piano concerto, was performed in the course of 
his first visit to England in 1882; and at his second 
visit, in 1891, his Sinfonia e^talamio was given at the 
Philharmonic. His most extensive work, a Requiem Mass, 
was i)erformod in Rome 1901. His naany pianoforte works 
have won permanent success ; but his infiuence on Italian 
musical taste has been perhaps greater than the merits of 
his compositions, which, though often poetical and generally 
effective, are often very thin and slight in style. 

Sha.ba.tZ|' a town in Servia, on the right bank of 
the river Sava. It has a mediaeval castle, built in 1470 by 
Sultan Mahomined II. to facilitate the incursion of the 
Turks into Croatia and Syrmia, which lie on the left bank 
of the river. It is the principal market and commercial 
town of north-western Servia, and exports to Hungary 
cereals, prunes, cattle, and pigs. It is well known for 
tho excellent white honey which comes from its neigh- 
bourhood. Tlio district is rich in lime-trees. Shabatz is 
the seat of a bishop, of the district prefecture, and of a 
tribunal. It has a college and a library, and a garrison 
occupies the old fort. The people of Shabatz have the 
reputation of being tho wittiest people in Servia. Popula- 
tion (1895), 10,917; (1900), 12,072. 

Shadrinsk,* a district town of Russia, in the 
government and 383 miles south-east of tho town of Per]^ 
on tho river Iset. It is a growing town, with several dis- 
tilleries, and has become an important entrepot for the 
export of com, cattle, hides, skeep skins, woollen clotli, 
and tallow. Population (1897), 11,686, or 17,050 with 
the suburbs. 
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Shahabad, a district of British India, in the 
Patna division of Bengal. The administrative head- 
quarters are at Arrah. Among other historic sites, it 
includes the fort of Rohtas, the tomb of Sher Shah at 
Sasseram, and the battleiield of Buxar. 

Area, 4365 square miles. Population (1881), 1,962,647 ; (1891), 
2,063,337. Classified according to religion, Hindus numbered 
1,911,372; Mabommedans, 148,439; Christians, 277, of whom 
only one was a native ; “others,” 3249. In 1901 the population 
was 1,963,762, showing a decrease of 5 per cent, compared with 
an increase of 6 per cent, in the previous decade. The land 
revenue and rates in 1897-98 were Rs. 19,06,495 ; number of police, 
614; boys at school (1896-97), 23,891, being 16 per cent, of the 
male population of school-going age ; registered death-rate (1897), 
35 *5 per thousand. The district has been protected against drought 
by a system of canals from the Sone, some of which are navigable. 
In 1897-98 the gross receipts from these canals were Rs. 12, 54, 790, 
and the net receipts Rs. 6, 36, 648, on a total capital expenditure 
of Rs. 2, 67, 91, 549. The district is traversed by the East Indian 
Railway near the Ganges, and by a branch from Mogulsarai to 
Gaya, which follows the Grand Trunk Road, and crosses the Sone 
at Dehri-on-Sone, where are the workshops of the canal. 

Shahjahanpuri a city and district of British 
India, in the Eohilkhand division of the North-Western 
Provinces. The city is on the left bank of the river Deoha 
or Garra, 507 feet above the sea; railway junction, 780 
miles north-west of Calcutta. Population (1891), 78,522 ; 
(1901), 75,662; municipal income (1897-98), !l&.70,953, 
more than half derived from octroi ; incidence of taxation, 
nearly 9 annas per head; registered death-rate (1897), 
30 per thousand. There is a military cantonment. There 
are manufactures of sugar, but no great trade. There is 
an American Methodist mission. There are two printing- 
presses, issuing one vernacular periodical 

The district of Shahjahakfub has an area of 1744 square miles. 
Population (1881), 856,946; (1891), 918,551, showing an increase 
of 7 per cent., compared with a decrease of 10 per cent, in the 
previous nine years ; average density, 626 persons per square mile. 
In 1901 the population was 921,624. The land revenue and rates 
are Es. 11, 08, 166, the incidence of assessment being R.1.0.9 per 
acre; cultivated area (1896-97), 710,831 acres, of which 37,974 
were irrigated from wells, &o. ; number of police, 2761 ; vernacular 
schools, 105, with 4968 pupils ; registered death-rate (1897), 43 ’45 
per thousand. The princmal crops are rice, wheat, pulse, millet, 
sugar-cane, and opium. There are no Government canals. The 
district suffered very severely from the famine of 1877-79. It is 
now traversed by the Lucknow-Bareilly section of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, with a branch northwards from Shahjahanpur 
city. At Rosa is a sugar refinery and rum distillery, with an annual 
out-turn valued at Rs. 13, 48, 000. In 1897-98 the excise duty paid 
or credited was Bs. 6, 49, 336. 

Shfllhpuri a town and district of British India, in 
the Rawalpindi division of the Punjab, The town is near 
the left banJfc of the river Jhelum, Population (1891), 
6337 ; municipal income (1897-98), Hs.l789. There is 
an Anglo-vernacular school, and a branch of the Arya 
Samaj. 

The district of Shahfub has an area of 4840 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1881), 421,508 ; (1891), 493,588, showing an increase of 17 
per cent., due to the extension of irrigation ; average density, 102 
persons per square mRe. In 1901 the population was 624,572, 
showing an increase of 6 per cent. The land revenue and rates in 
1897-98 were Rs. 6, 95, 949, the incidence of assessment being 5 annas 
per acre; cultivated area, 401,979 acres, of which 230,417 were 
irrigated, including 48,637 from Government canals; number of 
olioe, 445 ; number of schools (1896-97), 843, attended by 7661 
oys, being 14*2 per cent, of the boys of school-going ago ; death- 
rate (1897), 32 per thousand. The principal crops are wheat, 
millet, pulse, and cotton. The largest town and chief commerci^ 
centre is Bhera. The district is traversed from different directions 
by two branches of the North-Western Railway, which approach 
each other on opposite banks of the Jhelum ; total length, 76 miles ; 
and there are 112 miles of navigable rivers. 

8h&hri2dj capital of the Shdhnid-Bostdm province 
of Persia, situated about 258 miles east of TehriLn, on 
the h^h road thence to Mashhad, at an altitude of 4460 
feet, in 36“ 25' N. and 64“ 69' E. It has a population of 


less than 10,000, post and telegraph offices, and a lively 
transit trade between western Khorassan and Astarfibad, 
the latter place 44 miles away to the north. Although 
capital of the province, it is not the residence of the 
governor, who prefers the more salubrious Bostam, a small 
city with fine gardens and a mosque of the 14th century, 
lying 3 miles to the north-east. 

Shstniolcilli a borough of Northumberland county, 
Pe^ylvania, U.S.A It is situated in 40“ 47' N., and 
76 33' W., on Shamokin creek, east of the centre of the 
state, at an altitude of 730 feet. Its site is very hilly, 
hut the street plan is fairly regular, and it is divided into 
ten wards. It has three railways, the Lehigh Valley, 
the Northern Central, and the Philadelphia and Heading. 
Lying within the anthracite coal region and surrounded 
by coal-mines, its chief industries are mining and shipping 
coal. Its manufactures are mainly of iron and steeL 
Population (1890), 14,403 ; (1900), 18,202, of whom 
2703 were foreign-born and 65 negroes. 

Shsm^hsiiy a treaty port in the province of Kiangsu, 
China. This city is by far the most important of aU the 
treaty ports of China. Its geographical situation gives 
it peculiar advantages as a centre of trade. It lies mid- 
way on the coast line between Canton and Peking, is at 
the mouth of the great river Yangtse, and is the natural 
terminus of the ocean-borne trade coming from the Pacific 
coast of America and from Japan. It is thus the meeting- 
point of four distinct streams of trade. Its commerce, more- 
over, is under the protection of all the flags of Europe 
America, for all are equally interested. During the Chino- 
Japanese war, by agreement between Great Britain and 
Japan, Shanghai and its approaches were specially exempted 
from the sphere of warlike operations. This is a precedent 
which will probably be followed in the event of future 
conflict between China and any foreign Power, while in the 
event of domestic revolution in China itself, all the foreign 
Powers would combine to offer the protection of their war 
vessels. Notwithstanding, therefore, the somewhat un- 
stable condition of the Chinese Government, it would seem 
that whatever may happen Shanghai may reasonably he 
deemed safe. The value of the trade passing through 
the customs grew from H. taels 134,000,000 in 1880 
(£36,800,000) to H. taels 306,701,000 (£46,005,000) in 
1899 — the silver valuation representing more nearly the 
volume. The principal items of import are cotton yams 
(£4,620,700 in 1899), opium (£3,360,700), metals 
(£933,400), sugar (£907,800), petroleum (£1,185,600), 
and coal (£686,800) ; of export, silk (£14,298,300), cotton 
(£5,378,400), tea (£1,345,500), rice (£1,066,900), hides 
and skins (£1,043,800), wool, wheat, and beans. Great 
Britain and the British colonies supply nearly 31 per 
cent, of the imports, Japan 12 J per cent., and the United 
States 12 per cent.; and of the exports Great Britain 
and the , British colonies take 18 per cent., the United 
States 12 per cent., and Japan 10 per cent. In 1900 
there entered and cleared 7,982,850 tons of shipping 
under foreign flag, of which 5,043,700, or rather over 
63 per cent., were British. In addition, 1,449,560 tons 
under the Chinese flag entered and cleared. Shanghai 
holds with respect to northern and central China the 
same position m point of trade that Hong Kong holds 
for south China. Each is the terminus of .the ocean 
steamer traffic and the general depdt ivhence foreign 
imports are distributed to the outports, and where native 
produce is collected for export to foreign countries. The 
trade of Shanghai thus represents practically the trade of 
three-fourths of the country. Shanghai, moreover, is not 
only a port of trade, but is rapidly becoming a large 
manufacturing and industrial centre. In this category the 
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first place must Tdb given to cotton mills, which, though 
not as yet very numerous, give promise of considerable 
development. The demand in China for cotton yarn, 
chiefly the produce of the Bombay mills, has been steadily 
on the increase, and in 1898 the import into Shanghai 
amounted to 330,000 bales valued at i£3,000,000. On 
the other hand, China produces raw cotton in indefinite 
quantity, and has hitherto been the main source of supply 
for the Japanese mills. At the close of 1898 there were 
running in all 300,000 spindles — five out of eight mills 
being in foreign hands, the others being native. Cloth 
weaving was tried in two of the mills, but abandoned in 
favour of spinning. I^ext in importance is the reeling of 
silk cocoons by machinery. This is gradually supplanting 
the wasteful method of native reeling, giving a much better 
finished and consequently more valuable article. Shanghai 
also contains three large establishments for docking, re- 
pairing, and building ships. Among minor industries 
are match factories, rice and paper mills, ice, cigarette, 
piano, carriage, and furniture factories, wood carving, <kc. 

By virtue of extra-territorial clauses in the various treaties, all 
foreigners, subjects of any treaty Power, are exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities, and made justiciable only 
before their own officials. As there are now fourteen treaty 
Powers represented at Shanghai, there are consequently fourteen 
distinct courts sitting side by side, each administering the law of 
its own nationality. In addition, there is also a Chinese court, 
commonly called the Mixed Court, though it is no more mixed 
than any of the others in an international sense, except that a 
foreign assessor sits with the Chinese judge in cases 'miei'6 any 
of his own nationality are interested as plaintifis. At first sight 
this arrangement seems somewhat complicated, but the principle 
is simple enough, viz., that a defendant must always bo sued in 
the court of his own nationality. In criminal cases there is 
of course no difficulty. For the British, English law alone pre- 
vails, and they can only be tried and punished in the British 
court. In the same way Frenchmen can only be tried in the 
IVenoh court, and so on for every nationality. In civil cases, 
where both parties are of the same nationality, there is also no 
difficulty, e,g,, for British subjects the British court is the forum, 
for German subjects it is the German court. In cases involving 
cross actions with mutual accounts, say between an Englishman and 
a German, the case may be brought into either the British or the 
German court according as the initiative is taken by the Gorman 
OP the Englishman. If the German constitutes himself plaintiff 
he must sue his opponent before the British court, and iHce versd. 
The greatest anomaly, however, in respect of the government of 
Shanghai is the local municipal control. This is exorcised by the 
foreign community as a whole without regard to nationality, and 
is a share of the power which properly belonged to the Clunose 
local authorities, but which by convention or usage they have 
allowed to fall into foreign hands. It is exorcised only within the 
area termed the foreign sottlomeuts, which wore originally nothing 
more than the ‘‘area sot apart for the residence of foreign 
merchants. ” Of these * * settlements ” there wore and are still only 
three— the British acquired in 1846, the French acquired in 1849, 
and^ the American acquired in 1862. At an eai^ date, as a 
foreign town began to spring up, the nooossity of having some 
authority to lay out and pave streets, to build drains, &o., for the 
common benefit, became evident, and as the Chinese authorities 
shirked the work and the expense, the foreigners resolved to tax 
themselves voluntarily, and appointed a Committee of Works to 
see the money properly laid out. In 1864 the consuls of Groat 
Britain, France, and the United States drew up a joint code of 
regulations . applicable to both the then settlements, British and 
French, which being ratified by the respective Governments 
became binding on their respective subjects. The two areas thus 
became an international settlement, and the subjects of all three 
nationalities — the only Powers then interested— acquired the 
same privileges and became liable to the same burdens. The code 
thus settled was acquiesced in by the Chinese authorities and by 
* other nationalities as they came in, and it conferred on the foreign 
community local self-government, practically free from official 
control of any description. In 1868 the area covered by tiio 
regulations was extended by the addition of the Amoiioan 
settlement, which meanwhile had been obtained by that Govern- 
ment from the Chinese. But about the same time, 1862, the 
French decided to withdraw from the joint arrangement, and jtto- 
mulgated a set of municipal regulations of their own applicable 
to the French area. Those regulations differed from those appli- 
cable to the joint settlement, in that a general supervision over 
municipal affairs was vested in the French consul -general, his 


approval being made necessary to all votes, resolutions, &c., of 
the ratepayers before they could be enforced at law. Since the 
above date there have, consequently, been two municipalities at 
Shanghai, the French and the amalgamated British and American 
settlements, to which the original regulations continued to apply. 
The area of the latter has been very greatly extended within the 
last few years, and now amounts to some nine or ten square 
miles. The regulations have been altered and amended from time 
to time, and they have been accepted expressly or impliedly by all 
the treaty Powers which have since come into the field. The 
settlements have thus lost their original character of British or 
American, and become entirely cosmopolitan. The consuls of all 
the treaty Powers rank equally, and claim to have an equal voice 
in municipal affairs with the British or American consuls. 

The powers of self-government thus conferred on the foreign 
community consist in exclusive police control within the area, in 
draining, lighting, maintenance of streets and roads, making and 
enforcement of sanitary regulations, control of markets, dairies 
and so forth. To meet these expenses the foreign ratepayers are 
authorized to levy taxes on land and houses, to levy wharfage dues 
on goods lauded or shipped, and to charge licence fees. Taxes 
are payable by every one living within the settlements, Chinese 
included, though the latter have no voice in the local administra- 
tion. The executive is entrusted to a municipal council of nine, 
elected annually from among the general body of foreign rate- 
payers, irrespective of nationality. The legislative function is 
exercised by all ratepayers possessing a certain pecuniary qualifica- 
tion in public meeting assembled. Proxies for absentee landlords 
are allowed. One such public meeting must be held annually to 
pass the budget and fix the taxation for the year. Ko official 
sanction is required, and no veto is allowed for such money votes. 
Special meetings may be held at any time for special purposes. 
New legislation of a general kind requires to he approved by all the 
treaty Powers in order to be binding on their several nationalities, 
but within certain limits the ratepayers can pass by-laws which 
do not require such sanction. In 1899 the revenue of the 
municipality amounted to taels 916,000 (£137,400). The French 
municipality is worked on similar lines, except that every vote 
and every disbursement of money is subject to the approval of 
the French consul-general. The executive council consists of 
eight members, four of whom must be French and four may be 
foreign. The French consul-general is chairman ex so that 
the control in any caso is French and practically official. 

Both settlements wore originally intended for the residence of 
foreign merchants only, but as the advantages of living under 
foreign protection became evident by reason of the security it 
gave from arbitrary taxation and arrest, Chinese began to flock 
in. This movement has continued, and is now particularly 
noticeable in the cases of retired officials, many of whom have 
made Shanghai their homo. The total native x>opulation in the 
sottlomentB by the census of 1895 was 286,763, and the estimated 
population of the native city was 126,000, making a total for 
all Shanghai of 411,753. In 1900 the foreign population was 
6774, of whom 2691 wore British. The magnitude of the foreign 
interests invested in Shanghai may be gathered from the follow- 
ing rough summary ; — Assessed value of land in settlements 
registered as foreign- owned £6,500,000 ; docks, wharves, and 
other industrial publio companies — market value of stock, 
£2,260,000; private property estimated £1,600,000, —total 
£9,260,000. l^is is exclusive of banks, shipping and insurance 
companies, and other institutions which draw profits from other 
places besides Shanghai.’ (a. J.) 

Shanhal-Kwariy a garrison to’wn in the extreme 
north-east of the province of Ohihli, China. It is situated 
at the point where the range of hills carrying the Great 
Wall of China dips to the sea, leaving a hoan or pass of 
limited extent between China proper and the provinces of 
Manchuria. It is thus an important military station, and 
the thoroughfare o£ trade between Manchuria and the 
great plain of China. The Imperial ITorthem Railway from 
Tientsin and Taku, 174 miles from the former, runs 
through the pass, and continues skirting the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Pechili as far as the treaty port of 
Newchwang, where it is in touch with the Russian system 
of railways leading from Port Arthur to the Siberian main 
line. The pass forms the southern limit of the Russian 
sphere of influence as defined in the convention between 
Great Britain and Russia of April 28, 1899. 

Shanklllli an urban district (1894), and watering- 
place, Hampshire, England, in the Isle of Wight, 8 miles 
south-east of Newport by rail. The pier was completed 
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in 1891, and in 1892 a lift connecting tlie town and 
esplanade was constructed at a cost of £6000. A Home 
of Rest for seventy-three inmates (women) was erected in 
1893. Shanklin Chine is a picturesque chasm in a 
lofty cliff bordering the bay on which the town stands. 
Population (1891), 3921 ; (1901), 4533. 

Shan Tribes. See Lolos. 

Shari ,■ an important river of North Central Africa, 
carrying the drainage of a large area of the interior into 
Lake Chad {q.v.). It has a considerable number of head- 
streams, which take their rise on the watersheds between 
the Lake Chad basin and those of the Nile and Congo. 
The most important is probably the Bamingi, one branch 
of which, the Kukuru, rises in about 7“ N. and 21® 15' E. 
At about 90 miles from its source the Bamingi is some 80 
yards wide and 12 feet deep, with a gentle current, and 
is navigable from this point to Lake Chad. Plowing 
generally north-west, it receives the Gribingi on the left 
bank in 8® 42' N., the Bahr Sara (probably derived 
from a distant source in the south-west, and thought 
by some to be the principal branch of the river) in 9® 
20', and the Bangoran on the right in 9® 14' N. The 
Gribingi is a narrow and tortuous river with rocky 
banks, and often broken by rapids, though navigable at 
high water to 7“ N. It flows in great part through a 
forest-clad country. The Bangoran rises in about 7" 45' N. 
and 22® E., in a range of hills which separates the countries 
of Bar Runga and Dar Banda, and, like the Bamingi, flows 
through open or bush-covered plains with isolated granite 
ridges. Below the junction the Shari becomes a large 
river, reaching, in places, a width of over 4 miles in the 
rains; while its valley, bordered by elevated tree-clad 
banks, contains many temporary lakes and back-waters. 
Its waters abound with hippopotami and crocodiles, and 
the country on either side with game of all kinds. In 
9" 46' N. it receives the Bakare or Awauk from the east, 
known in its upper course as the Aukadebbe. This, like 
the Bahr es Salamat, which enters the Shari in 10** 2' N., 
traverses a wide extent of arid country in southern Wadai, 
and brings no large amount of water to the Shari. In 
10® 12' a divergent branch, the Ergig, leaves the main 
stream, only to rejoin it in 11® 30'. In 12® 15' the Shari 
receives on the west bank its largest tributary, the Logone, 
the upper branches of which rise far to the south between 
6* and 7®. In 9® 15' N. it has a width of over 600 yards. 
Its system is said to be connected with that of the Benue 
(see Niger) by means of the Tuburi Swamp, but this is 
somewhat doubtful. Below the Logone the Shari, here a 
noble stream, soon sphts up into various arms, forming an 
alluvial delta, flooded at high water, before entering Lake 
Chad. The whole upper basin of the Shari, as well as 
the right bank of the lower river, falls within French 
territory, and a steamer was placed on its waters in 1897 
by the French pioneer Qentil. ^ 

Shstrorii a borough of Mercer county, Pennsylvania, 
n.S.A It is situated on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern and the Pennsylvania railways, in the north- 
western part of the state, at an altitude of 855 feet. It 
has extensive iron and steel works, including blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills, foundries, and nail factories. Popu- 
lation (1890), 7459; (1900), 8916, of whom 1805 were 
foreign-bom and 113 negroes. 

SharpsburST, a borough of Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A It is on the river Allegheny, and 
on the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburg and Western rail- 
ways, in the south-western part of the state, at an altitude 
of 741 feet. Its industries are coal mining and iron 
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manufacturing, and it has blast furnaces, rolling 
and foundries. Population (1890), 4898 ; (1900), 6842, 
of whom 1280 were foreign-born and 258 negroes. 

8h£LSi| a city in the province of Hupeh in China, 
on the left bank of the river Yangtse, about 85 miles 
below Ichang. It was opened to foreign trade under the 
Japanese treaty of 1895. The town lies below the summer 
level of the Yangtse, from which it is protected by a strong 
embankment running for many miles above and below. 
Its value consists in the fact that it is the terminus of an 
extensive network of canals which run through the whole 
of the low country lying on the north bank of the Yangtse 
as far down as Hankow, Native boats, as a rule, prefer 
the^ canal route to the turbulent waters of the Yangtse, 
their cargoes being transhipped at Shasi across the em- 
bankment into river boats. The population is estimated 
at 80,000. Foreign residents are very few, and the trade 
passing through the maritime customs is comparatively 
insignificant, amounting in 1900 to only £85,600. The 
place is, however, a large distributing centre for native 
trade, and is besides the seat of an extensive manufacture 
of native cotton cloth. 

Shatsk, a district town of Russia, in the government 
and 88 miles north of the town of Tamboff. It is a 
growing prairie town, with a considerable export trade in 
grain and flour. Population (1897), 13,928. 

Shaw, Henry Wheeler(l8l8-1885), American 
humorist, known by his nom de giierre of “ Josh Billings,” 
was born at Lanesborough, Mass., 21st April 1818, his 
father being a well-known member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature and of Congress. After knocking about in 
the West for a time, Shaw, in 1858, settled down in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, as a land-agent, and began 
writing newspaper articles ; but it was not till he hit upon 
the idea of adopting a system of facetious mis-spelling ^at 
he made a success in 1860 with his “ Essa on the Muel, 
bi Josh Billings,” in a New York paper. He proceeded to 
work this vein of humour in a number of droll articles 
and volumes, which had a widespread circulation, the 
principal being : Josh Billings, his Savings (1866), Josh 
BilliTtgs^s Farm&r^ Almanax (1870), Josh Billingses 
Complete Worhs (1877), Josh Billimgis Spice-Box (1881). 
He also became very popular as a platform lecturer, his 
mannerisms and apparently unstudied witticisms making 
him a conspicuous contemporary “character.” He died 
at Monterey, California, 14th October 1885. His Life was 
published by F. S. Smith in 1883. 

Shaw, Richard Norman (1831 ), 

British architect, was born in Edinburgh, 7th May 1831. 
At the age of sixteen he went to London and became a 
pupil of William Burn, It was in Burn’s oflS.ce that he 
formed the friendship with William Eden Nesfleld which 
so profoundly influenced the careers of both. There Mr 
Shaw was thoroughly grounded in the science of planning 
and in the classical vernacular of the period. This 
oflfice-work was supplemented by attendance at the archi- 
tectural schools of the Royal Academy, and the careful 
study of old and of the best contemporary buildings. 
In 1854, having flnished his term of apprenticeship with 
Bum, he gained the gold medal and travelling student- 
ship of the Royal Academy, and from then until 1856. 
he travelled on the Continent, studying and drawing old 
work. On his return in 1856 he was requested by the 
Council of the Royal Academy to publish his drawings. 
This work, entitled Architectmral Slcetches from the Con- 
tment, was issued in 1858. In the meantime Nesfleld 
was continuing his studies with Anthony Salvin; Mr 
Shaw also entered his oflfice, and remained there until 
1857, when he widened his experience by working for 
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tines years uiider George Edmund Street. In 1863, after 
sixteen years of severe training, lie began to practise. For 
a sbort time he and Nesfield joined forces, but their lines 
soon diverged. Mr Shaw’s first work of importance was 
Leyes Wood, in Surrey, a building of much originality, 
which was followed shortly afterwards by Cragside, for 
Lord Armstrong, begun in 1869. These buildings, and 
others taken in hand at about the same period, attracted 
immediate attention; and from that time until he retired 
from active practice his works followed one another in 
quick succession. In 1872 Mr Shaw was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy, and a full member in 
1877 ; he joined the “ retired ” list towards the end of 1901. 

Other characteristic examples of Shaw's work are Preen Manor, 
Shropshire ; New Zealand Chambers, Leadenhall Street ; Pierre- 
pont, Wispers, and Merrist Wood, in Surrey; Lowther Lodge, 
Kensington ; Adcote, in Shropshire ; his houses at Kensington, 
Chelsea, and at Hampstead ; Plete House, Devonshire ; Greenham 
Lodge, Berkshire ; Dawpool, in Cheshire ; Bryanstone, in Dorset- 
shire ; Chesters, Northumberland; New Scotland Yard, on the 
Thames Embankment ; besides several fine works in Liverpool and 
the neighbourhood. He also built and restored several churches, 
the best known of which are St John’s Church, Leeds ; St Margaret’s, 
Ilkley ; and All Saints’, Leek. His early buildings were most 
picturesque, and contrasted completely with the current work of the 
time. The use of ** half timber ” and hanging tiles, the projecting 
gables and massive chimneys, and the cunningly contrived bays and 
recessed &replaces, together with the complete freedom from the con- 
ventions and ti’ammels of “style,” not only appealed to the artist, 
but gained at once a place in public estimation. Judged in the light 
of his later work, some of those early buildings appear almost too 
full of feature and design ; they show, however, very clearly that Mr 
Shaw, in discarding “academic style,” was not drifting rudderless 
on a sea of fancy. His buildings, although entirely free from 
archaeological pedantry, were the outcome of much enthusiastic and 
intelligent study of old examples, and were based directly on old 
methods and traditions ; but ^though natm-ally they took more or 
less traditional forms, the architect concerned himself more with 
the spirit of old work than with its letter, and within these wide 
limits he allowed his imagination full play. As his powers de- 
veloped, his buildings gained in dignity, and had an air of serenity 
and a quiet homely charm which were less conspicuous in his 
earlier works; the “half timber” was more sparingly used, and 
finally disappeared entirely. His work throughout is especially 
distinguish^ by treatment of scheme. There is nothing tentative 
or hesitating, ais planning is invariably fine and full of ingenuity. 
Adcote (a beautiful drawiag of which hangs in the Diploma Gallery 
at Burlington House) is perhaps the best example of the series of 
his count^ houses built between 1870 and 1880. The exterior is 
simple and dignified, and the detail refined and elegant. The 
elements are few but perfectly proportioned and combined, and the 
scale throughout is consistent. The Great Hall is the keynote of 
the plan, and is properly but not unduly emphasized. The group- 
ing of the rooms round the Hall is very ably managed — each room 
is in its right position, and has its pvper aspect. The plan is a 
practical one, fulfilling its purpose as a modem house, but is never- 
theless full of originality and character. New Zealand Ohambors, 
in Leadenhall Street, another work of about the same period 
(1870-80), is a valuable example of Mr Shaw’s versatility. Here ho 
employed a completely different method of expression from any of 
his preceding works, m all of which there is a trace of “Gothic” 
feelmg. This is a facade only of two storeys, divided by piers of 
brickwork into three equal spaces, filled by shaped bays rich with 
modelled plaster ; above, drawing the whole composition together, 
is a finely enriched plaster cove. An attic storey, roofed with throe 
gables, completes the building, which is the antithesis of the ac- 
cepted type of city offices ; it is yet perfectly adapted to modern 
uses. New Scotland Yard is undoubtedly Mr Shaw’s finest and 
most complete work. The plain granite base is not only subtly sug- 
gMtive of the purposes of the buuding, but by dividing the height 
with a strongly marked line, gives a greater apparent width to the 
structure; it suggests also a division of departments. By its 
mass, too, it prevents the eye firom dwelling on the necessary 
irregularity of the lower windows, which are not only different 
in character^ from those of the upper storeys, but more numerous 
and quite irregularly spaced. _ The projecting angle turrets are 
most happily conceived, and besides giving emphasis to the comers, 
form the main point of interest in the composition of the river 
front. ^ The chimneys are not allowed to cut the sky-lino in all 
directions, but have been drawn together into massive blocks, and 
contribute much to the general air of dignity and strength for 
which this building is remarkable. Simple roofia of ample span 
complete a composition conspicuous for its oread:^ and unity. 


Mr Shaw’s influence on his generation can only he adequately 
gauged by a comparison of current work with that which was 
in vogue when he began his career. The works of Pugin, Scott, and 
others, and the architectural literature of the time, had turned 
the thoughts both of architects and the public towards a “revived 
Gothic.” Before he entered the field, this teaching had hardened 
into a creed. Mr Shaw was not content to hold so limited a view 
and with characteristic courage threw over these artificial barriers 
and struck out a line of his own. The rapidity with which he 
conceived and created new types, and as it were set a new fashion 
in building, compelled admiration for his genius, and swelled the 
ranks of his adherents. It is largely owing to him that there is 
now a distinct tendency to approach architecture as the art of 
Building rather than as the art of Designing, and the study of old 
work as one of methods and expressions which are for all time 
rather than as a means of learning a language of forms proper 
only to their period. 

Sheba. See Arabia. 

Sheboygran, a city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., capital 
of Sheboygan county. It is on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, at the mouth of the river Sheboygan, and on 
the Chicago and North-Western Railway, in the western 
part of the state, at an altitude of 589 feet. The city is 
regularly laid out, is divided into eight wards, has a good 
water-supply from the lake, and is well sewered. Its 
harbour is excellent, and it has a large lake commerce, 
principally in lumber. The manufactures consist mainly in 
the making of furniture, especially chairs, for which it is 
noted. The city was settled in 1836, incorporated as a 
village in 1846, and received its city charter in 1853. 
Population (1890), 16,359; (1900), 22,962, of whom 7399 
were foreign-born. 

ShecheiTly now Nablus, the chief town of a sanjak 
of the Beiriit vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, altitude 1870 feet, 
situated in Central Palestine, in the vaUey which separates 
Ebal from Gerizim. There are Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions, with churches and schools, and a 
Samaritan synagogue. The populatiou of 24,000 includes 
170 Samaritans, 700 Christians, and a fow Jews. 

Sheep. See Agriculture. 

SheerneSSy a garrison town and naval seaport of 
England, at the extreme north-west corner of the Isle of 
Sheppey, Kent, and on the right bank of the Medway 
estuary, 51 miles east of London by rail and 11 miles 
east-north-east of Chatham. Blue Town, the older part 
of the town, with the dockyard, is defended by strong 
modern-built fortifications, especially the forts of Garrison 
Point and Barton’s Point. The dockyard, chiefly used for 
naval repairs, covers about 60 acres, and consists of three 
basins and five docks, the depth of water on the sill ranging 
from 16 to 25 J feet. Within the yard there are extensive 
naval stores and barracks for 1000 men. Outside the 
dockyard are the residence of the port admiral and admiral 
of the Nore and military barracks. The harbour is 
spacious, sheltered, and deep even at low water. The 
place is also visited to some extent for sea-bathing. There 
is steamboat connexion between Sheerness and Port 
Tictoria, on the opposite side of the Medway; with 
Southend, on the opposite side of the Thames ; and with 
Chatham and London Bridge. Queenborough Pier, 1 mile 
to the south, is the port of embarkation for passengers 
travelling to the Continent vid Flushing. It was in this 
neighbourhood that the celebrated mutiny of the Nore 
broke out in 1797, the Nore being the name given to the 
estuary of the Thames between the Isle of Sheppey and 
the opposite coast of Essex. The Nore light floats above 
a sandbank 4 miles north-east of Sheerness. Before 1894 
Sheerness formed part of the parish of Minster, but it 
was then formed into a separate parish. Area, 876 acres. 
Population (1891), 14,492; (1901), 18,273. 
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ShefHeld, a city (1893), and a county (1888) and 
parliamentary borough of Yorkshire, England, at the con- 
fluence of the Sheaf with the Don, 39 miles south of Leeds, 
157 miles by rail north-north-west of London. Of its con- 
stituent townships Upper Hallam still remains in large 
part agricultural. In 1897 the title of lord mayor was 
conferred on the chief magistrate, and under an Act of 
1900 the city area was extended by 4003 acres. The 
water-works, supplying about 8J million gallons daily to 
the city and district, were acquired by the corporation in 
1887. New water- works are in course of construction in 
the Little Don valley, while Shefiield is also a constituent 
of the Derwent Valley Water Board (1899). The capital 
cost of the water-works undertaking up to 25th March 
1900 exceeded £2,571,374. The electric lighting of the 
borough, dating from 1892, was in 1898 transferred to 
the corporation. From 1884 to 1886 a new sewage system, 
costing £132,000, and. sewage disposal works, costing 
£44,000, were executed. Tramways, mostly electric 
traction, in 1900 stretched altogether over 17^ miles 
length of streets. Further, in 1900, 13 miles of new 
tramway line were sanctioned, involving in most cases the 
widening of the roads passed through, and an estimated 
expenditure of £349,495. A number of old streets have 
been pulled down, many narrow streets widened, new and 
handsome thoroughfares opened up. A handsome carriage 
bridge connects the districts of Walkley and Neepsend. At 
Newhall (Attercliffe) a single-span bridge, 46 feet 6 inches 
between parapets, has taken the place of the former one, only 
12 feet 6 inches wide. At Oarbrook a new carriage bridge 
displaces a wooden pedestrian structure. On 25th March 
1900 the streets of Sheffield had a total length of 321*58 
miles. The street improvements determined on in 1900 
involved an estimated cost of £445,176. Besides the 
parish church of St Paul’s there are 36 churches and 
numerous dissenting places of worship. Ransmoor Church 
was rebuilt in 1888 at a cost of £22,000. University 
College, constituted by that title in 1897, was founded in 
1879 as the Firth College, enlarged in 1892, and com- 
prises, besides the college, a technical department (1886), 
occupying the buildings of the former grammar school, and 
equipped with metallurgical laboratories, steel works, iron 
foundry, a machine and fitting shop, <kc. j and a medical 
school (1888), together with a school of pharmacy ^1885). 
Other modem buildings include a new town-hall (1897), 
costing, exclusive of the site, about £130,000 ; the Mappin 
art gallery (1887); the Ruskin museum, since 1890 in 
the custody of the corporation, and transferred to Meers- 
brook Park; Jubilee memorial (1887); Lodge Moor 
hospital (1888) ; the Lyceum (1893), Alhambra, and 
other theatres. Since 1899 the markets, purchased from 
the duke of Norfolk for £626,000, have been the property 
of the corporation. Several new parks and recreation 
grounds have been opened in recent years. Cutlery still 
continues the leading industry of Sheffield. Minor in- 
dustries include important horse-hai;* cloth, railway-carriage 
fittings, and testing works. The Cutlers’ Company (1624) 
of Shefiield, by Acts 1883-88, exercises jurisdiction, in all 
matters relating to the registration of trade marks, over all 
goods composed in whole or in part of any metal, wrought 
or unwrought, as also over aU persons carrying on business 
in Hallamshire and within 6 miles thereof. The collieries 
include the Nunnery, with four drawing pits, and the Ald- 
warke main, with machinery to raise 1500 tons daily. 
In 1891, 3385 persons were engaged in the making of 
machinery; 22,115 men and 3642 women in the manu- 
factyure of cutlery, files, saws, &c. ; and 2476 persons in 
imning. There are three daily newspapers. Area of muni- 
cipal (coextensive with parliamentary) borough, 19,651 
acres. Population (1891), 324,243 ; (1901), 380,717. 


Shelbyville, a city of Indiana, U.S.A., capital of 
Shelby county. It is on the river Big Blue, and the Pitts- 
bmg, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St Louis aud the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis railways, iu the central 
part of the state, at an altitude of 768 feet. It is in an 
agricultural and coal-mining region and contains varied 
manufactures.^ Population (1890), 6451; (1900) 7169, 
326 being foreign-born and 257 negroes. 

8henSLndloa.h| a borough of Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A It is situated in 40“ 49' N. and 
76“ 12' W., in the valley of Shenandoah creek, on the 
Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, and the Philadelphia 
and Reading railways, in the eastern part of the state, at 
an altitude of 1249 feet. Its site is hilly and uneven, the 
street plan is irregular, and it is divided into five wards. 
It is within the anthracite coal-field, several large collieries 
being within its limits, and others surrounding it. Its 
industries relate almost exclusively to mining, bfl.nHlingr 
and shipping coal Population (1890), 15,944; (1900), 
20,321, of whom 8499 were foreign-bom. 

Shepton Mallet, a market-town in the Eastern 
parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 5 miles 
east-south-east of Wells by rail. The hospital and the 
Masonic hall have been enlarged. Urban district offices, 
including rooms for technical instmetion, have been built. 
Area of civil parish (an urban district), 3825 acres. 
Population (1891), 5267; (1901), 6238. 

Sher All Khan (1825-1879), Amir op Afghan- 
istan, was born in 1825, and was one of the younger 
sons of the Amir Dost Mahommed, whom he succeeded 
iu 1863. For some time after his succession Afghanistan 
was in a state of anarchy, and his rebellious half-brothers 
overran the country while he remained at Kandahar 
mourning the loss of a favourite son. At length, how- 
ever, the capture of Kabul in 1867 roused him to action; 
but in spite of his own bravery he suffered general defeat 
until 1868, when he regained Kabid. Supported by the 
viceroys of India, Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, Sher 
Ali remained on good terms with the British Government 
for some years; but after the rebellion of his son Yakub 
Khan, 1870-74, he leaned towards Russia, and welcomed 
a Russian mission at Kabul in 1878, and at the same 
time refused to receive a British mission. This led to 
long negotiations, and ultimately to war, when the British 
forced the Elhaibar Pass in November 1878, and defeated 
the Amir’s forces on every occasion. Sher Ali fled from 
his capital, and taking refuge in Turkestan, died at 
Mazar-i-Sharif 21st February 1879. 

Sherbrooke, a city and port of entry of Quebec, 
Canada, and capital of Sherbrooke county, 80 miles east of 
Montreal, at the confluence of the rivers Magog and St 
Francis, and on the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific, Quebec 
Central and Boston and Maine railways. It is the seat of 
a Roman Catholic bishop and the district courts, and con- 
tains manufactories of woollen and cotton goods and 
machinery, also saw- and grist-mills. Population (1891), 
10,110; (1901), 11,766. 

Sherbrooke, Robert Lowe, Viscount 
(1811-1892), British statesman, was bom on 4th Decem- 
ber 1811, at Bingham, Notts, where his father was the 
rector. He was educated at Winchester and University 
College, Oxford, where he took a first class in claissics and 
a second in mathematics, besides taking a leading part in 
the Union debates. In 1836 he won a fellowship at Mag- 
dalen, but vacated it on marrying, in 1836, Miss Georgina 
Orred (c?. 1884). He was for a few years a successful 
“coach” at Oxford, but in 1838 was bitterly disappointed 
at not being elected to the professorship of Greek at 
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Glasgow. In 1841 Lowe moved to London, to read for 
the Bar (“called” 1842); but his eyesight showed signs 
of serious weakness, and, acting on medical advice, he 
determined to try his fortune in the colonies rather than 
in London. He went to Sydney, where he set to work in 
the law courts. In 1843 he was nominated by Sir George 
Gipps, the governor, to a seat in the New South Wales 
Legislative Council ; owing to a difference with Gipps, he 
resigned his seat, but was elected shortly afterwards for 
Sydney. Lowe soon made his mark in the political world 
by his clever speeches, particularly on finance and educa- 
tion j and besides obtaining a large legal practice, he was 
one of the principal writers for the Atlas newspaper. In 
1850 he went back to England, in order to enter political 
life there. His previous University reputation and con- 
nexions, combined with his colonial experience, stood him 
in good stead. The Tvrms was glad to employ his ready 
pen, and as one of its ablest leader-writers he made his 
influence widely felt. In 1852 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Kidderminster in the Liberal interest. In the 
House of Commons his acute reasoning made a consider- 
able impression, and under successive Liberal ministries 
(1853-1858) he obtained ofl&cial experience as secretary of 
the Board of Control and vice-president of the Board of 
Trade. In 1859 he went to the Education Office as vice- 
president of the Council in Lord Palmerston’s ministry ; 
there he pursued a vigorous policy, insisting on the necessity 
of payment by results, and bringing in the revised code 
(1862), which embodied this principle and made an 
examination in “the three K’s” the test for grants of 
public money. He felt then, and still more after the 
Eeform Act of 1866, that “ we must educate our masters,” ^ 
and he rather scandalized his old University friends by the 
stress he laid on physical science as opposed to classical 
studies. Considerable opposition was aroused by the 
new regime at the’ Education Office, and in 1864 Lowe 
was driven to resign by an adverse vote in Parliament 
with reference to the way in which inspectors’ reports 
were “ edited.” Lord Palmerston’s death in October 1865 
was followed by the formation of the Eussell-Gladstone 
ministry and the introduction of the Keform Bill of 1866. 
Lowe, a Liberal of the school of Canning and Peel, had 
already made known his objections to the advance of 
“democracy,” — ^notably in his speech in 1865 on Sir E. 
Baines’s Borough Franchise Bill, — and he was not invited 
to join the new ministry. He retired into what Bright 
called the “ Cave of Adullam,” and opposed the Bill in a 
series of brilliant speeches, which faised his reputation as 
an orator to its highest point and effectually caused the 
downfall of the Government. He remained, nevertheless, 
a Liberal; and after the franchise question had been 
settled by what Lowe considered Disraeli’s betrayal, and 
he had been elected the first member for London Univer- 
sity, he accepted office again in the Gladstone Cabinet of 
1868 as chancellor of the Exchequer. Lowe was a rather 
cut-and-dry economist, who prided himself that during his 
four years of office he took twelve millions off taxation ; 
but later opinion has hardly accepted his removal of the 
shilling registration duty .on corn* (1869) as good states- 
manship, and his failures are remembered rather than his 
successes. His^ proposed tax of a halfpenny a box on 
lucifer matches in 1871 (for which he suggested the epi- 
gram ex luce lucellumi) roused a storm of opposition, and 
had to be dropped. In 1873 he was transferred to the 
Home Oflflce, but in 1874 the Government resigned. 


^ This phrase is always ascribed to Lowe, and has become history 
in ^ociation with him. But what he really s$dd in his address to the 
Bdinborgh Philosophioal Institution in 1367, was that it was necessary 
to induce our future masters to learn their letters.” 
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When the Liberals retnrned to power in 1880 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Sherbrooke, but from 
1875 till his death at Warlingham, Surrey, on 27th 
July 1892, his health was constantly failing, and by 
degrees he figured less and less in public life. Bobby 
Lowe, as he was popularly known, was one of the most 
remarkable personalities of his day, with his tall, striking 
figure, albino complexion and hair, and faculty for epigram 
and irony. During the ’seventies the following epitaph 
was suggested for him by one of the wits of his day ; — 

Here lies poor old Robert Lowe ; 

Where he^s gone to I don’t know ; 

If to the realms of peace and love, 

Farewell to happiness above ; 

If, haply, to some lower level, 

We can’t congratulate the devil. 

Lowe was delighted with this, and promptly translated 
it into Latin, as follows : — 

Continentur hac in fossa 
Humilis Robert! ossa ; 

Si ad coelum evolabit 
Pax in ccelo non restabit ; 

Sin in inferis jacebit 
Biabolum ejus poenitebit. 

His literary talent, though mainly employed in journal- 
ism, was also shown in a little volume of verses, Poems of 
a Life (1884). He married a second time, in 1885, but 
left no children. 

See also Life mid Letters, by A. Patohbtt Martin. Longmans, 
1893. (h. Ch.) 

Shereef Pasha (1818-1887), Egyptian states- 
man, bom in 1818, was a Circassian who filled numerous 
administrative posts under Said and Ismail Pashas. He 
was of better education than most of his contemporaries, 
and had married a daughter of Colonel S4ves, the French 
non-commissioned officer who became Soliman Pasha 
under Mehemet Ali. As minister of foreign affairs he 
was useful to Ismail, who used his bluff honhorrm to 
veil many of his most insidious proposals. Of singularly 
lazy disposition, he yet possessed considerable tact — ^he 
was in fact an Egyptian Lord Melbourne, whose policy 
was to leave everything alone. His favourite argument 
against any reform was to appeal to the Pyramids as an 
immutable proof of the solidity of Egypt financially and 
politically. His fatal optimism rendered him largely 
responsible for the collapse of Egyptian credit which 
brought about the fall of Ismail. Upon the military in- 
surrection of September 1881, Shereef was summoned by 
the Khedive Tewfik to form a new ministry. The 
impossibility of reconciling the financial requirements of 
the national party with the demands of the British and 
French controllers of the public debt, compelled him to 
resign in the following February. After the suppression of 
the Arabi rebellion he was again installed in office by 
Tewfik, but in January 1884 he resigned rather than 
carry out the policy of the evacuation of the Sudan. He 
died at Gratz, 20th April 1887, on his way to take the 
waters at Carlsbad. 

Sheridan, Philip Henry (1831 - 1888), 
American soldier, third son of John and Mary (Minor) 
Sheridan, was bom at Albany, New York, 6th March 183L 
In 1832 his father removed to Somerset, Perry county, 
Ohio. His early education was acquired in the primitive 
common school of that early day ; Ms later at West Point, 
at which he graduated in 1853 as number thirty-four 
in a class of fifty-two. He was commissioned, July 1853, 
brevet second lieutenant- From 1853 to 1861 he served 
on the frontier and the Pacific coast, engaged in Indian war- 
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fare. He was appointed captain, 13tli Infantry, 14tli May 

1861, having passed through the intermediate grades — 
second lieutenant, 22nd November 1854, and first lieutenant, 
1st March 1861. After serving as president of a board 
to audit claims, and as (][uartermaster and commissary, 
Sheridan was commissioned colonel, 2nd Michigan Cavalry, 
25th May, and engaged in a raid on Booneville, Miss., and 
in pursuit of the enemy from Corinth to Baldwin, Miss. 
He was in command of a cavalry brigade, 11th June, and 
participated in skirmishes at Booneville, Blackland, Donald- 
son Cross Boads, and Baldwin, and in the engagement at 
Booneville, 1st July, where he won his first star, being 
made brigadier-general of volunteers, 1st July 1862. 
He was engaged with Faulkner’s command, 27 th August, 
and was in command of “ Pea Bidge Brigade,” 6th 
September. He was then placed in command of infantry 
troops, 1st October to 2nd 
November, the 11th Division 
of the Army of the Ohio, and 
took part in Buell’s advance 
in Kentucky, being heavily en- 
gaged at the battle of Perry- 
ville, Ky., 8th October. He 
marched to the relief of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., October to Nov- 
ember, in command of the 3rd 
Division, Eight Wing, 14th 
Army Corps, later designated 
the 3rd Division of the 20th 
Army Corps, Army of the 
Cumberland. His division 
rendered efficient service in 
the battle of Stone Biver, 31st 
December 1862 to 3rd Janu- 
ary 1863, where he won his 
double stars, being com- 
missioned major-general of 
volunteers, 31st December 

1862, He took part in the 
pursuit of Van’ Dom to 
Columbia, Tenn., in March 

1863, capturing a train and 
prisoners near Eagleville; in 
the advance on Tullahoma, 

24th June to 4th July, captur- 
ing Winchester, 27th June ; in 
the campaign across Cumber- 
land mountains and the river 
Teimessee, 15th August to 4th 
September; engaged in the battle of Chickamauga, 19th 
and 20th September; was active in operations in and 
about Chattanooga from September to December 1863 ; 
and was engaged in the battle of Missionary Ridge, 23rd 
to 25th November, where his troops were the first to reach 
the crest of the ridge and to break the enemy’s line. From 
December 1863 to March 1864 he was engaged in the 
occupation of East Tennessee. He was then placed in 
command of cavalry once more, and was at the head of the 
Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac from 4th AprU 
to 3rd August in the Richmond campaign. He took part 
in the battles of the Wilderness, 5th and 6th May ; Todd 
Tavern, 7th May; Spottsylvania Court House, 8th May; 
^d» Cold Harbor, 31st May and 1st June. He engaged 
in a raid to Haxall’s Landing and the return, 9th to 
24th May, destroying parts of the Virginia Central and 
Richmond and Fredericksburg railways; and in the 
Charlottesville raid, 7th to 28th June. Then again he 
was- transferred to infantry troops, and placed in com- 
mand of the amy of the Shenandoah, 4th to 7th August, 
and of the Middle Military Division, 7th August 1864 
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to 25th March 1865. He fought the battle of Opequan, 
19th September, defeating Early ; and was made brigadier- 
general in the regular army, 20th September 1864. He 
again defeated Early at Fisher's Hill, 22nd September. 
He fought the battle of Cedar Creek, 19th October, in 
which he turned a disastrous defeat into a great victory, 
for which he received the thanks of Congress and his 
commission as major-general U.S, Army, 8th November 

1864. He undertook a raid from Winchester to Peters- 
burg, 27th February to 24th March 1865, in which the 
J ames River and Kanawha Canal was greatly injured, and 
the Richmond and Fredericksburg, Virginia Central, and 
Gordonsville and Lynchburg railways were cut in several 
places. He was next engaged in the Richmond campaign, 
25th March to 9th April 1865, where his services in a 
large measure hastened the final ending of the war, being 

in command at the battles of 
Five Forks, 1st April; Sailor’s 
Creek, 6th AprU; and Appo- 
mattox Station, 8th ApriL 
From 3rd June 1865 to 5th 
September 1867 General Sher- 
idan commanded successively, 
with headquarters in New 
Orleans, the Military Division 
of the South-West, the Military 
Division of the Gulf, the De- 
partment of the Gulf, and the 
Fifth Military District (Louis- 
iana and Texas). From 12th 
September 1867 to 16th March 
1869 he was in command 
of the Department of the 
Missouri, and was engaged 
in the winter campaign of 
1868-69 against the Indians, 
resulting in their defeat 
and surrender. He was com- 
missioned lieutenant - general 
U.S. Army, 4th March 1869 ; 
from 16th March 1869 to 1st 
November 1883 was in com- 
mand of the Division of the 
Missouri ; and from 1st Nov- 
ember 1883 to 5lh August 
1888 was in command of the 
armies of the United States, 
headquarters Washington ; 
commissioned general U.S. 
Army, 1st June 1888. He died at Nonquit, Mass., 5th 
August 1888, aged fifty-eight years. 

In person General Sheridan was 5 feet 5 inches high, of 
compact frame, with large round head. On horseback he 
appeared of ordinary height, owing to his body being 
relatively longer than his lower limbs. As a soldier he 
never knew what fear was ; he was cool, active, resolute, 
and resourceful, with every watchful care for the welfare 
of his troops. Fighting was his element, and to be in the 
thick of the fray was his greatest enjoyment. He was one 
of the great cavahy leaders of the world. He was president 
of the Society of Army of the Potomac and of the Society 
of Army of the Cumberland, the latter for fourteen years, 
and was noted as a presiding ofidcer for despatching business 
by prompt military methods. In manner he was modest 
and unassuming. He married, 3rd June 1875, in Chicago, 
Miss Irene Rucker, daughter of General D. H. Rucker, 
of the regular army. & spent the summer of 1870 in 
Europe, and was the guest of the king of Prussia during the 
Franco-German war. He wrote his Personal Memoirs, 2 
vols., published after his death. (h. h. 0.) 
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Sherma.n, a city of Texas, TJ.S.A., capital of Gray- 
son county. It is in the north-eastern part of the state, 
at an altitude of 720 feet, and is chiefly a railway centre, 
being entered by six railways, the Houston and Texas 
Central, the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, the St Louis 
South-Western, the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa F4, the 
St Louis, and San Francisco, and the Texas and Pacific, 
all important lines. The surrounding country produces 
cotton, wheat, and com, for which Sherman is the chief 
shipping-point. It contains cotton gins, cotton seed oil 
mills, and other manufacturing establishments. Austin 
College, situated here, had, in 1899, 8 instructors and 108 
students. Population (1890), 7335; (1900), 10,243, of 
whom 308 were foreign-bom and 2131 negroes. 

Sherman, John (1823-1900), Am erican finan- 
cier and statesman, a younger brother of General W. T. 
Sherman (see below), was bom at Lancaster, Ohio, in 
1823. He began the study of law at Mansfield, Ohio, 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1844. For ten years 
he practised his profession with success, and with only 
casi^ interest in politics. His associations and pre- 
dilections were with the Whigs, and he was a delegate 
to the National Convention that nominated General 
Taylor in 1848. Upon the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1854, he joined the great popular movement 
in Ohio against this policy, and was elected to Congress 
in the autumn of that year as an “ Anti-Nebraska ” man. 
In the summer of the next year he took an active part in 
the formal organization of the Republican party in the 
state, and at the opening of Congress in December began a 
long career of public service. As a member of the House, 
1855-61, he quickly manifested the qualities which 
characterized his whole political life. Though a thorough 
and avowed partisan, he was within the party the coun- 
sellor of moderate rather than extreme measures, and thus 
gained on the whole a position of great influence. He 
was a member of the committee sent by the House in 
1856 to investigate the troubles in Kansas, and drafted 
the report of the majority. In 1*859 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Speaker of the House, but was obliged, 
after a contest that lasted two months, to withdraw, 
largely because of the recommendation he had inadvert- 
ently given to a virulent anti-slavery book. He became, 
however, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and was instrumental in the enactment of the Morrill 
Tariff Act of 1860. In March 1861 he took his seat 
in the Senate, to which he had been elected to succeed 
Salmon P. OMse, when the latter became secretary of the 
Treasury. As senator he sat continuously till he became 
secretary of the Treasi^ in 1877. His interest and 
efl5.ciency in financial legislation in the House led to his 
appointment on the Senate Committee of Finance, and 
after 1867 he was chairman of this influential committee. 
He thus became associated with the enactment of all 
the great fiscal laws through which the strain of war and 
of reconstruction was sustained. He gave earnest support 
to the Legal Tender Act, and the substitution of the 
national for the state banking system. . When, after the 
end* of the war, the question of financial readjustment 
carne up, he vigoromsly opposed Secretary McCulloch’s 
policy of retiring the legal tenders, and urged a different 
plan for effecting the resumption of specie payments. 
On the questions relating to political reconstruction and 
the policy of President Johnson, he supported his party, 
though opposed to its Radical leaders. He warmly 
advocated the insertion in the Reconstruction Acts of a 
provision ensuring the early termination of military 
government; and he opposed the impeachment of Pre- 
sident Johnson, though he voted for conviction, on the 


trial. During the administrations of President Grant hia 
leadership in shaping financial policy became generally 
recognized. The Resumption Act of 1875, which provided 
for the return of specie payments four years later, was 
largely his work both in inception and in formulation 
and his appointment to the Treasury Department by 
President Hayes in 1877 enabled him to carry the policy 
embodied in the law to successful execution. His admin- 
istration of the department, in circumstances of great 
difficulty arising out of the “ greenback ” agitation and 
the adverse political complexion of Congress, won hi-m 
high distinction as a financier. 

At the end of the Hayes Administration he was again 
elected to the Senate from Ohio, and held his seat till 
1897. During this period he was largely concerned in 
the enactment of the Anti-Trust Law of 1890, and of the 
so-called Sherman Act of the same year, providing for 
the purchase of silver and the issuing of Treasury notes 
based upon it. This latter Act he approved only as a 
means of escaping the free coinage of silver, and he 
supported its repeal in 1893. In 1880 and 1888 he 
aspired actively to the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, but failed to obtain the requisite support 
in the Convention. Upon the accession of President 
McKinley, in 1897, he resigned from the Senate and 
became secretary of State ; but under the tension of the 
war with Spain the duties of the office became too 
exacting for his strength at his age, and in April 1898 
he resigned and withdrew into private life. Infirmities 
multiplied upon him, until death came at Washington 
22nd October 1900. (w. A. d.) 

Shermani William Tecumseh (1820- 
1891), American general, was bom 8th Febmary 1820, at 
Lancaster, Ohio. He was descended from Edmond SW- 
man, who emigrated from England to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony in 1634, His father moved from Norwalk, 
Conn., to Lancaster, Ohio, in 1810, became a judge of the 
Supremo Court of Ohio, and died suddenly in 1829, 
leaving his widow with a family of young children. 
William was adopted by the Hon. Thomas Ewing, a close 
friend of the father, sometime a senator of the United 
States and a member of the national cabinet. When 
sixteen years of age he was appointed a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. He 
graduated in 1840, near the head of his class, and was 
made a lieutenant of artillery. His first field service was 
in Florida against the Seminole Indians. The usual 
changes of station and detached duty made him acquainted 
with the geography of all the Southern states, and Sherman 
improved the opportunity to make topographical studies, 
which became of distinct value to him later. When the 
war with Mexico began in 1846, he was stationed at Fort 
Moultrie, in Charleston Harbour, South Carolina. He 
asked for field duty, and was ordered to join an expedi- 
tion going to California by sea. He was made adjutant- 
general to Colonel Mason, military governor, and as such was 
executive officer in the administration of local government, 
till peace came in the autumn of 1848 and the province was 
ceded to the United States. In 1849 he was sent home 
with despatches. In 1850 he married Miss Ewing. In 
1853 he resigned from the army, and went back to 
California to conduct at San Francisco a branch of 
an important St Louis banking-house. He continued 
successfully in the management of this business throng 
a financial crisis incident to a wildly speculative time, 
until in the spring of 1867 the house by his advice with- 
drew from Californian affairs. In 1859 the state of 
Louisiana established a military college, and Sherman 
became its superintendent^ including in his duties the 
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professorship of engineering. In the spring of 1860, when 
it was evident that Louisiana would join the states seced- 
ing from the Union, he resigned the superintendency of the 
college and returned to St Louis, parting with the governor 
of the state and his colleagues in the school with regret 
and mutual esteem. Though his brother, John Sherman, 
the distinguished statesman, was a leader in the party 
which had elected Mr Lincoln, William Sherman was very 
conservative on the slavery question, and his distress at 
what he thought an unnecessary rupture between the states 
was extreme. Yet his devotion to the national constitution 
was unbounded, and he offered his services as soon as 
volunteers for the three-years’ enlistments were called out. 
On 14th May 1861 he was appointed colonel of the 
13th Infantry, a new regiment in the regular army, and 
was soon assigned to command a brigade in General 
McDowell’s army in front of 
Washington. He served with 
it in the battle of Bull 
Run, 21st July, was promoted 
brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and, with his friend and class- 
mate General Thomas, was in 
August sent to Kentucky to 
serve under General Robert 
Anderson. In October Ander- 
son’s health failed, and Sher- 
man succeeded him in com- 
mand of the department, 
coming eventually under Gen- 
eral Halleck, who with General 
Buell divided tlie de 2 :)artments 
of the Mississippi valley. 

After the cajjture of Fort 
Donelson (1862), Sherman, 
with a division of now trooi^s, 
joined Grant’s exjpedition up 
the river Tennessee. At the 
battle of Shiloh Sherman’s 
gallant conduct gained him 
promotion to major-general. 

His appreciation of Grant, and 
his sympathy with the chagrin 
te suffered after this battle, 
cemented the friendship be- 
tween the two. In the cam- 
paign against Corinth, Miss., 

Halleck commanded in person; 
but in July 1862 he was made 
general-in-chief, and Grant resumed the command of the 
army of the Tennessee, with Sherman as senior subox'din- 
ate. During the operations against Vicksburg, aiming at 
possession of the lower Mississippi valley, Sherman made 
expeditions to Chickasaw Bayou, near Vicksburg, and 
to Arkansas Post, on the Red river, and then joined 
Grant’s main army again, becoming commander of the 
Fifteenth Army Corps, ^ter Vicksburg surrendered, on 
4lih July 1863, Grant was made commander of all the 
forces west of the Allegheny mountains, and Sherman 
l^eame the head of the army of the Tennessee, which con- 
sisted of three corps. To relieve the army of the Cumber- 
land after the battle of Chiokamauga, Grant and Sherman 
moved to Chattanooga, and in a series of brilliant victories 
(November and December) defeated the Confederates, under 
Bragg and Longstreet, again liberated East Tennessee, and 
opened the way for an aggressive campaign southwards. 
To complete the preparation for this, Sherman made a 
imter^ expedition from Vicksburg into idle heart of Mis- 
sissippi as far as Meridian, destroying railways and making 
impracticable for a season the transfer of militaiy opera- 
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tions to that region. When Grant became general-in- 
chief of all the armies of the United States (March 1864), 
Sherman was made commander of the military division of 
the Mississippi, including his army of the Tennessee, now 
under McPherson, the army of the Cumberland, now under 
Thomas, and the army of the Ohio, under Schofield. 
Making detachments for garrisons and minor operations 
in a theatre of war over 500 miles wide, he assembled, 
near Chattanooga, his three armies, aggregating a hundred 
thousand men, and began (1st May 1864) the campaign of 
Atlanta, in the state of Georgia. The country was mostly 
forest-clad, the roads mere waggon-tracks, his line of 
communications a single railway, his base 400 miles 
away. Owing to the character of the country, both sides 
resorted to entrenched camps covered by formidable en- 
tanglements of felled trees, and to movements by the 

flank, avoiding direct at- 
tacks on the enemy’s front. 
Atlanta was taken on 1st 
September. The Confederate 
General Hood, who had super- 
seded Johnston, began early in 
October a vigorous movement 
on Sherman’s communications, 
designed to carry the war back 
into Tennessee. After a de- 
vious chase of a month, Hood 
moved across Alabama to 
northern Mississippi. Sher- 
man divided his army, leaving 
Generals Thomas and Scho- 
field to meet Hood, and with 
sixty thousand men aban- 
doned his base and marched 
300 miles across Georgia to 
the sea. Savannah, on the 
Atlantic coast, was taken, rail- 
ways were destroyed, and the 
Confederate Government was 
severed from its western states. 
In January 1865 Sherman 
max'ched northwards again, 
once more abandoning his base, 
and aiming for Richmond, the 
Confederate ca]pital, near which 
the armies of Grant and Lee 
were waging a war of giants. 
Every mile of his march 
northwards through the Caro- 
linas diminished the supifly region of the enemy, and 
desperate efforts were made to stop his advance. Gen- 
eral Johnston was recalled to active service, and showed 
his well-known skill, but his forces were inadequate. 
Sherman defeated him and reached Raleigh, the capital 
of North Carolina, on 13th April, having marched nearly 
500 miles from Savannah. Lee’s position in Virginia 
was now desperate. Thomas and Schofield, in Tennessee, 
had routed Hood’s army, and Schofield had been trans- 
ferred to the North Carolina coast (a movement of 
about 2000 miles by land and sea) and was now united 
again to Sherman, who had come into co-operation with 
Grant Lee broke away from Petersburg, 3rd April, but 
was overtaken, and surrendered to Grant on the 9th. 
Johnston’s surrender to Sherman soon followed, and the 
war was ended. When Grant became President in 1869, 
Sherman succeeded him as general-in-chief, and re- 
mainder of his active service was spent in the administra- 
tion of the army in peace. He died at New York, 14th 
February 1891. 

Autuobities. — Sheeman. Memovra of Oenerai W, T. Bkerman, 

S. VIIL — 68 
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New York, 1875, 1886.— Thorndike, Rachel Shebman. The 
Sherman Letters, New York, 1894. — Bowman, S. M., and Irwin, 
R. B. Sherman and his Ga'nipodgi}^ : Je Military Biography, 
New York, 1865.— Oox, Jacob D. Atlanta (Campaigns of the 
Civil War). New York, 1882. The March to the Sea, Franklin 
and Nashville (Campaigns of the Civil War). New York, 1882. 
— Johnson, W. Fletcher. I/ife of JFilliam Tecumseh Sher^nan, 
late retired General, United States Army, Philadelphia, 1891. 
— Nichols, George Ward. Story of the Great March, New 
York, 1865. — Force, Manning F. GemraZ Sherman (Great 
Commanders series). New York, 1899.— United States Govern- 
ment. Official Mecords of the Union and GmhfederaJte Armies, 
passim (for Sherman’s reports, orders, military correspondence, and 
despatches in full). Washin^n, 1880-98. (j. d. Co.) 

Shetland, a county of Scotland composed of a 
group of islands and rocks lying north-east of Orkney, the 
shortest distance between the two groups being 50 miles, 
if Fair Isle, which lies between them and belongs to 
Shetland, be excluded. About 20 of the islands are in- 
habited, and 70 others are used for grazing. 

Area and Population . — The area of the county (foreshore ex- 
cluded) is 362,615 acres, or about 566 square miles. The popu- 
lation was in 1881, 29,705; in 1891, 28,711; in 1901, 28,185, 
of whom 12,430 were males and 15,756 were females. Taking 
the land area only (352,889 acres, or 551*4 square miles), the 
number of persons to the square mile in 1901 was 61, and the 
number of acres to the person 12 '5. The population decreased 
between 1881 aud 1891 by 3*4 per cent., and between 1891 and 
1901 by 1*8 per cent. Between 1881 and 1891 the excess of births 
over deaths was 1901, and the decrease of the resident population 
994. The following toble gives particulars of births, deaths, and 
man’iages in 1880, 1890, and 1899 : — 


Tear. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Percentage of 
Illegitimates. 

1880 

600 

Ill 

671 

6*9 

1890 

477 

130 

606 

2*97 

1899 

432 

128 

697 

8*0 


The following table gives the bii-th-rate, death-rate, and marriago- 
rate per thousand of the population for a scries of years i — 



18S0. 

1881-90. 

1890. 

1801-08. 

1899. 

Birth-rate . 

22-48 

22*19 

21*01 

20*23 

21.42 

Death-rate . 

10 -re 

16*40 

16*67 

15.69 

16.53 

Marriage-rate 

S-72 

4*98 

6*16 

4.34 

4-24 


There were 67 Gaelic-speaking persons in the county in 1891, 
and 27 foreigners. Valuation in 1889-90, £49,273; 1899-1900, 
£46,680. 

AdministraMon , — Shetland unites with Orkney to return a 
member to Parliament Lerwick (4061), tho county town, is the 
only police burgh. There are 12 civil parishes, witli a combina- 
tion poorhouse at Lerwick ; the number of paupers and dependents 
in September 1899 was 999. Shetland forms a shorifFdom with 
Orkney and Caithness, and there is a resident sheiiir-substituto at 
Lerwick. 

Fducation . — Twelve school boards manage 61 schools, which 
had in 1898-99 an average attendance of 3460, and 3 voluntary 
schools (2 Church and 1 Episcopal) had 163. Lerwick baa a 
secondary school, and 2 other schools in 1898 earned grants for 
giving higher education. Tho ** residue” grant is spent on 
swimming and navigation classes. 

Agricultme,^lii 1898 the percentage of cultivated land was 
16*6. Of 3660 holdings in 1896 the average size was 16 acres. 
The percentage under 6 acres was 20*00, between 6 and 60 acres 
77*44, and over 60 acres only 2*66. There were 710 crofts under 
5 acres, 2391 between 6 and 20 acres ; 60 holdings between 60 
and 100, 82 between 100 and 800, and 9 above 800, 8 being over 
3000 acres. Crofting agriculture is still primitive, tillage being 
done with the spade to a largo extent, and seaweed being the 
principal manure applied to the exhausted ground. Little pro- 
gress nas been made, notwithstanding considerable reductions 
of rent. From the commencement of the operations of the 
Crofters' Commission in 1886 down to the end of 1898, 2496 
applications to fix a fair rent had been dealt with by the Com- 
missioners, and rents amounting- to £11,203 reduced to £8016, 
while arrears of £13,438 had been cancelled to the extent of £9612. 
Of applications to enlarge holdings 217 he<l been dealt with and 
936 acres added to existing crofts. Tho follmving table gives tho 
principal acreages at intervals of five years from 1885 


Year. 

Area under 
Crops. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1899 

58,638 

69,548 

57,673 

69,687 

10,416 

9,532 

9,342 

9,327 

4622 

5028 

4997 

4929 

1046 

1086 

1090 

1246 

42,673 

43,094 

41,764 

43,717 

783 

809 

480 

469 


The following table gives particulars of the live stock during the 
same years ; the ‘‘horses” are Shetland ponies ; — 


Year. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or 
lioifors? m 
Milk or Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1899 

5,605 

4,803 

5,503 

5,863 

22,377 

18,876 

18,883 

18,859 

8466 

8020 

7768 

7994 

8.1,727 

98,320 

102,098 

110,795 

3.197 

3129 

2901 

2301 


In 1891, 1984 men and 606 women were roturiUHl a.s being en- 
gaged ill agriculture. There is no wood in the county. 

Industries , — Though tho kuittiiig of lino slisuvls ami other 
articles with the wool of the native slicop is the distinctive 
iiidufitry, fishing is tho nminstay of tho greater nai't of tlio 
population, tho men being generally hotli crofttM-s iiiul lishcrnmn. 
There are 52 stations in tho Shetland lishery distriet;, some statistics 
about which arc given in tho subjoined table ; — 


Year. 

No. 

Boats 

Tons. 

Value. 

Value (»r 
Gear. 

Fisliermeul f 

and Uitys. j ‘ ^ ^’'*^^** 

1890 

1898 

1899 

866 

789 

807 

5195 

7504 

8045 

£28, 280 
£38, *159 
£43,707 

£29,45.5 

£2(i,311 

.1:27,827 

2«S4 1 4;.S!».r)04 

3013 A'l 34,237 
30.6!) 1 ,i;2ti3,SS8 


Of the total value of fish in IKOO, £234,70(i was Um value of 
herrings only. Tho total , inunher of persons engaged in the 
district in 1899 in various branches of tho sea lislieiios was 821)4, 
Tho industrial j»oimlatiou in 1891 nuinbereil 1002 imm and 5318 
women, of whom 4862 wore engaged in the nuinufuclure of toxtihis. 

Oominuuicatiou with the niuiulaiul and ludwiMm tho istands is 
noticed under Lerwick. 

Soo Jaooh Jacoiwkn. The Old ShHhnd IHuhH and Place 
Nmms of SMland. Lerwick, 1897. — IfanUlmk to Lor wick Town 
Nall, 1864. — W. F. CfiAltK. Northern Gleams, Lerwiek, 18i)8,— 
J. Nicolson. Sprigs d AiihsM //etl(lei\ Lerwick.*- F. J, Grant. 
Hetlaml County FamiWs, Lerwick. — H. L. HirsHV, Itlnh of 
SJMand, Edinburgh, 1874.— R. f^.Covviw. Shetland, Ahenlemi, 
1896. — C. SiNOLATii. Shetland and the ShfiUanders, Kilitiburgh, 
1840. — 0, RAMrrNr, Shetland and tho ShetUmiers, Kirkwall, 
1884.— See also Orkney. (v;r, wa.) 

Shields, North. Roo TraitMouTif. 

Shields, South, Hoaport, comity, mimicipal and 
Iiarliamontary and niilmy station, 'Diirituin, 

Engknd, in the .Tarrow parltanioutary division of tlio 
county, on tho south hank of tho Tyne, at its lamitJi, 
■with stations on tlie North-Eastern Itailway. Tho Tyno 
dock has a water area, of 50 acres, the tidal hasin of 10 
acres, and tho qnays and yards cover alsiut 300 a«n.ts. In 
1895 tho construction of a now deep-water entrance was 
complotefL Police huildings, cn‘ct«id at a cost of ,£S22,000, 
wore oiwnod in 1893. Population (1891), 78, .391 ; (1901), 
97,207. 

Shlaats4« See Tibet. 

Shlkarpur^ a town and diHtrict of Britiah India, 
in tho Sind province) of Bomliay. TU© town in almut 18 
miloft from the right l)ank of tlm Tndun ; railway ntation 
23 miles north -wont of Sukkiir. Population (1891), 
41,991 ; (1001), 49,401, Shilwri»ur has alwayK luMm an 
important place, aa commatiding the trade route timiugh 
tho Bolan Pass. The aclminiMtiivtlve head«iuartora of the 
district havo l>cen transferred to Sukkur, wnero i\u*. North- 
Western Railway otwi-scs the TjhIun. Tt Iwu a large market 
and mnnufacturcH of carpetn, <*otton idoth, and jiottery. 
There w a high school and also two printing prcHSOH, iKHiiing 
two commercial gaEctttis and a vonmcular newHiiaiH*r. 

Thn district of SiiiKAurnit haa an ama of 9296 Ofiiiari! milea 
Population (1891), 915,497 j (1901), 1,018,237, hhowixigan increase 
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of about 11 per cent, in each decade. Land revenue (1897-98) 
hs. 36, 13,037, the incidence of assessment being Rs. 3. 3. 11 per acre ; 
cultivated area, 1,08*1,603 acres, of which 829,945 were irrigated 
from Government canals ; number of police, 1059 ; children at 
school, 28,29*1, being 2-9 per cent, of the poi>ulation j death-rate 
G897), 31-21 per thousand. The inincipal crops are wheat, 
luillot, pulse, and oil-seeds. Both })ortioiis of the district are 
traversed by the main line of the JlTorth-AVestern Railway for 
170 miles, Avith 22 stations, and the branch to Quetta runs from 
link jmuilioii for 40 miles past Shikarpur town. Agriculture 
iiiii.i:H*'l\ (ii‘peu(l.su]>on(‘auals from the Indus, and tlio river occasion- 
ally causes disastrous Hoods. 

Shildon, a ])arisli, xxvhxn district, and market-town of 
Durham, England, in the Bislioj) Auckland parliamentary 
division of the county, 9 miles west from Darlington by 
rail. At Now Whildon (or East Thickloy), a neighbouring 
village, arc extensive railway engine and waggon works 
belonging to the North-J^astorn Ibiilway Company. The 
popuUiiion of the urban district (fcihildon and East 
Thickloy) was in 1891, 9r)37; in 1901, 11,759. 

Shilloni^y a town of British India, in the Khasi 
Hills ilistrict of Assam, of which province it is the caiutaL 
It is situated in 25“ 32' N. and 91“ 55' E., on a plateau 
4978 foot abovo the st‘a, 54 miles l)y cart-road south of 
(Jauhati, on the Brahmaputra. Population (1881), 3G40; 
(1899), ()72() ; municipal income (1890-97), Bs.41,276; 
death-rato (1891), 2-l*20 thousand. Shillong pnic- 
tically dates from 18()-l*, when the district hcjachjnartors 
were transferred from ChcTrapunji. It was chosen as the 
seat of govc‘rnmonfc in 1874, wlum the province of Assam 
Wius (‘.onKtitutod Ev(iry (me of the iniblic buildings and 
houses that (piiekly grttw u[) was levelled to the ground 
by ih) great eartlniuakc'. of 12ih Juno 1897. Canton- i 
ments are provided for a battalion of (lurklnis, 789 strong I 
in 1 898, with two guns, and it is tho hoadquartcTs of a 
company of volunteers. There is a Government high ; 
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school, with 155 pupils in 1896—97, and a training school 
f()r masters. The school for European children has been 
discontinued, but will be re-established by the Government 
There are three printing-presses, one of which issues two 
monthly periodiesds in the TChasi language. 

3hlloh| a name applied to a locality in Hardin 
county, Tennessee, U.S.A., about an old meeting-house 
called Shiloh church. The place has become famous as 
the scene of one of the fiercest battles of the Civil War. 
It is situated in the southern part of the state, about two 
miles west of Pittsburg Landing, on the Tennessee river, 
and occupies a plateau about half a mile long and 80 feet 
above the river. On this ground, in April 1862, the 
Union forces, under General Grant, and the Confederates 
under Generals Johnston and Beauregard, fought fiercely 
for two days. The Confederates, who knew that General 
Buell was on his way to join Grant, determined to destroy 
the army of the latter, if possible, before his arrival. The 
attack was unexpected by the Union troops, and the first 
day’s fighting resulted in driving them in disorder to the 
bluff at Pittsburg Landing, leaving a considerable number 
of guns and prisoners in the hands of the enemy. During 
the night, however, Grant was reinforced by Buell’s and 
Lew Wallace’s forces, which gave him about 50,000 fight- 
ing men, half of whom were fresh troops. To oppose 
them the Confederates had only about 30,000. General 
Johnston had fallen in the first day’s fight, and Beauregard 
was now in command. The Confederates, after a stubborn 
resistance, lost all the ground gained the first day and 
wore forced back to Corinth, Mississippi, which place they 
soon afterwards destroyed and evacuated. More than 
100,000 men were engaged in this battle, and the losses on 
both sides were enormous, sometimes estimated as high 
as 22,000 men. This is sometimes called the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing. 


SHIP. 


L Hihtory and Statistics. 

B EFOIIE steam wm applied to tho propulsion of shiiw, 
the voyagtj from Grcjat Britain to America u.'^iiallytnok 
some w(M‘kH ; at tho lu'^Inning of the 20th century the time 
was about six days. Similai-ly, tho voyage to Australia, 
which took about tliirtoen weeks, was reduced to alK)ttt 
thirty days, although it cannot Ih) said that (sxceptionally 
fast voHwds arc employed in this service. Tho fastest of 
tile sailing tc^a-clippcrs rociuiretl aljout throe months to 
bring tlio early t^ from China to Great Britain*; tiu^ 
are now brought to liondou bjr tho ordinary and O. 
service in six weeks. In further illustration of tho progress 
made, it may 1)0 mentioned tliat there are Atlantic liners 
now running Itetwoen England and America which maintain 
a speed of 23 knots over tho whole course, as compared 
with the 12 or 15 knots of a few years ago. Tho accommo- 
dation in the p{Lss(‘rigcr sliipH al>ovo referred to is quite 
palatial cuiiipar«'d witli that in the corrcspmdiug wooden 
sailing ships of a date fifty or sixty yotirs (earlier, and the 
fare provicUsd does not diftcr gittatly from tlie Ixjst tliat can 
be obtained on short*.. 

Tlie changes from sail jKiwcr to stt^am power for propul- 
sion, and from wood to iron and stool for constructional 
]:wiK)se.s proce<uled together, though at first very slowly. 
Knowlcnlge of the theory of steam and the steam engine 
was slowly acquinsl ; and for many years mechanical engin- 
eering os an art failml altogether to keep i>aee witli theory. 
Thus tho marine steam engine was at first a very imi>erfect 


motor, and tho services upon which steamships could be used 
to advantage were, in consequence, much restricted. There 
was, moreover, a national prejudice against steamships of 
any kind. Our fathers saw, with regret, the possibility 
and probability that the sailing ships upon which they 
prided themselves, and which had arrived after many years, 
even centuries, at something like perfection, might pass 
out of existence altogether. A similar prejudice existed 
against the substitution of iron for wood in shipbuilding. 
As regards warships, “ the Wooden Walls of Old England,” 
by which England had to a considerable extent achieved 
her greatness, were hold almost in veneration, and it was 
with profound regret that .they were at last admitted to 
belong to the past. 

It is recorded that an iron boat, intended apparently for 
l>a8senger service, was built and launched on tho river 
Foss, in Yorkshire, in 1777, and shortly after- 
wards iron was used for the shell plating of 
lighters for canal service. One of these, having structioB, 
its shell constructed of plates five-sixteenths of an 
inch thick, was built near Birmingham in 1787. About 
tho same time parts of wooden ships began to be replaced 
by iron, partly, no doubt, with the view of increasing the 
strength of tho structure, but also because of the increasing 
difticulty of obtaining suitable shipbuilding timber in 
sufficient quantities for the requirements of the day. The 
first iron strengthenings thus introduced were beam knees ; 
early in tho 19th century, iron “diagonal riders’’ for 
providing the longitudinal strength were introduced by 
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Sir Robert Seppings, and from this period down to the 
present day iron strengthenings for resisting both trans- 
verse and longitudinal strains have been generally used in 
wooden ships. The introduction of iron as a recognized 
material for ship construction is usually given as dating 
from 1818, when the lighter Vulcan was built on the 
Monkland canal, near Glasgow. 

The advantages of the new material were admitted for 
service on canals, where there was no risk of grounding on 
a dangerous bottom, but they were not so readily ad- 
mitted for river service, and still less for coasting and 
sea voyages. Among the early objections to the use of 
iron were : (1) from its weight it could not be oxi)octod to 
float, and was therefore unsuitable for the construction 
of a floating body; (2) when a ship constructed of this 
material grounded and was exposed to bumping on a shore, 
the bottom would be easily perforated; (3) the bottom 
could not be preserved from fouling by weeds and bar- 
nacles ; and (4) the iron affected the compass, making it 
untrustworthy, if not useless. Gradually, however, the 
material made its way, and the objections to it proved 
to be for the most part untenable. Objection (1), although 
often repeated, was lu’oved to involve a fallacy. With 
regard to objection (2), it was found that iron slii]>H 
might ground and be subjected to a great deal of bumi»iiig 
and rough usage without being destroyed, and that, on 
the whole, they were better off in this respect than 
wooden sliips. On more than one occasion when iron and 
wooden ships were stranded together by the same gale 
and in approximately the same circumstances, the iron 
ships were got off and, apart from local injury, wore found 
to be little the worse for the grounding, while the wooden 
ships were cither totally wrecked, or, if got off, wore 
strained to such an extent as to bo ruined. The power 
of resistance of iron ships to the strains produced by 
pounding received, in 1846-47, a remarkable continuation 
in connexion with the grounding of the Great Jiritain^ the 
first largo screw stoainei’ built of iron. This ship had been 
initiated by, and was built under the super vision of, Mr 
L K. Brunei, who had bestowed much attention upon the 
details of her construction. In 1846 she ran ashore in 
Dundrum Bay, in Ireland, and settled on two debiohcd 
rocks; and although she remained aground for oloven 
months, including a whole winter, she was subsetpumtly 
got off and repaired, and afterwards did good service. 
As regards the fouling of the bottom, this evil, althougli 
not preventible, can be lessoned materially by frequent 
cleaning and repainting, provided, of course, that docks 
are available. The fourth objection, the effect of iron 
on the compass, was a matter of very serious moment, 
and the attention of one of the leading scientific men 
of the day (Sir G. B. Airy) became directed to it. 
After experimenti^ with the Bambow at Deptford and 
the Ironsides at Livori^ool, Sir G. B, .Mry in 1839 road a 
paper on the subject before the Royal Society, and the 
rules which he gave for the correction of the error causcwl 
by iron at once became the guide for future practice. 
Besides the above, a further objection was raised which 
applied only to warships, namely, the nature of the damage 
wmch would be done to an iron slxip by the enemy's shot : 
this also was found to be less serious, when proi^er appli- 
ances were supplied, than the damage done m the saW 
circumstances to a wooden ship. Thus during the Ohinose 
war in 1842 the Hemests, an iron vessel, was able to 
repair her damage from shot in twenty-four hours at the 
scene of the fight, while some wooden ships which wore 
damaged to about the same extent harl to go to Bombay 
the nearest port at which repairs could bo carried out, 

Steel, ^ a material for shipbuilding, was introduced 
under modern conditions of manufacture during the years j 
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1870-75. It is a homogeneous metal, stronger than iron, 
and of a more uniform and more trustworthy character. 
Its quality is to a considerable extent in<lepcndent of the 
skill of those employed in its manufacture, whereas iron 
is produced by a laborious and unliciiltliy jn'oc^ess, and is 
largely depouclcnt for its (quality on the skill of the wovk- 
men. Among the advantages which experu‘U(‘e lias proved 
kon and steel to possess over wood for the ]mr poses of 
ship construction are : (1) the jstriic.ture of the shi]) has loss 
weight; (2) it has greater dural )i Uly ; (3) the rtMiuisite 
general and local strengths are much more easily ()l)taiued. 

Tlio imi)ortance of the first of these advantages can 
scarcely be overstated. The ])riniary ol»jet‘.t of a ]>articnlar 
ship is to carry cargo or passeng(‘rs, ov l>(»tli, from ])laee 
to place, at a givtm speed (in tlu^ (‘ase of a warship, the 
armament, aiimiunition, armour, (‘onstliute the wi'ight 
to be carried) ; and since at the maximum draught at which 
the vessel can properly and safi'ly ]»ro(‘eiHl on h<u‘ passage 
the total weight of vessel, cargo, eoiupltdi*, must lu? a 
delinito quantity, namely, the wt‘iglit of the wmIit <lisplaee<l 
by the ship, it follows that, the Iom tin* W(‘ighi; rt‘i|uired 
for the structure of tlie ship, tlu^ greattu* is that available 
for the cargo, tko. 

As to diiiuhility, iu wooden Mhi]>s the chief source 
deterioration is dry-rol, in iron or sti'cl shijKs wasting 
of the HurfaciCM, esjuvhtlly of such portions of the. outer 
surfaces of tlu' hotlom plating as an* friMpiently hift hare 
of paint and e.vposed t.o tlui si‘a, ami td thi‘ inner surfaces 
of the bottom iu machinery spaces, ^tc. If <lry-rot 
can ho i>rovontod, ilu\ lift^ of tht‘ wo»>(l ship wil) he 
lengthened; so also will life of tlm iron or stool 
ship if the surfaces <‘an luj kept coveriMl with paint, to 
piwent the ac^tion of air and waii*r. With l»otli woml 
and iron or steid ships, if the parts wliieh liave heeomo 
deteriorated can be nnnowd and r(^phu»ed, this is tisnally 
worth doing when the (hderiorathm is only I(u*al At tho 
end of the 18Ut century the pnsservation of wood wiis not 
HO well nndiTstood jis it is at the present day, anti leak, 
tme of tile m(>st durable wtiotls, was, in (lre«t Ilrltain 
at least, little known. Tlu‘. ships for the Uoyal .Navyaa 
then eonstrucliMl were only ex]»ceted to he availahle for 
stnwice somti liftium or twenty years. 'Phe shij»s Imilt for 
tho Kast India (’oinpnny made, on an avt*ragt‘, four 
voyagt‘H, wliieh fuicupit‘tl eight yc^ars. This at one time 
was cousidtTed tho vcHsePs life, so far as the (’oinpany's 
service was eonetTued ; but Mubs*»i|uently, if on <*xaiinna- 
tlon at tho expiration of that time tlu‘y apjM*ared worth 
repairing, this w^as clone, and tluy wct** allowcul to imiko 
two more voyagiw. It was very nmwiial for one of lluMie 
ships to make nmro than si.'c voyages ; after this they were 
sold for other sorvices, Cfr broken up. Iu t!t*rtain caswc, 
however, ships lasted a c'cmsidc^rable length of tinw ; 
unniW of vohboIb built in the 17th exmtury continutHl 
in tho service of the Royal Navy until the middle of 
tho 18th century, though with a rttdunnl numlier of 
guns. Of small wood meridmnt Vi*«H<ds there are in- 
stances of the attainnwmt of very rcmiarkabio agt^ The 
(MJlUer brig lirutherlj/ of Mouth SlneUK wiiS over 

one huudrwl years old when she was bnikeii up ; and the 
schooner Poll if, built in 1H()5, was still sailing in 1002 ; as 
also was the bri^ Uwt{tl»km, built at ( Jalmar in Swodon 
in 1801. The (limensions of tho last veswd are: length, 
88 ft 8 in. ; bnwHh, 2 1 ft. 2 in. ; depth of hold, 1 4 ft. 7 in. ; 
and her gross tonnagis 211. We Iwtvo m far liad very 
little oxiHiricucc. cnuciTuing the life of iron and stfsjl sbijis 
proi)©rly tak<m nirc. of, an iti. mo,st instances these ships 
have been condtuninttl only they wen» obsolete; 

but when brok»*u up, after twenty fir ftvfui ff*rty years' 
Morvico, those j»arts wlu<?h by accitlent f>r intenliou Iwul 
remained projaTly ofAwel and protected w'ere ftnixnl very 
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little the worse for wear. Tlius the inner surfaces of the 
bottoms of such vessels, coated with cement, have been 
found to be in nearly as good condition as when the ships 
were first built. 

That general and local strength is more easily obtained 
in an iron or steel ship than in a wooden one follows 
partly from the fact that the weight required for the 
structure is less in the former than in the latter, and also 
from the fact that iron and steel are more suitable materials 
for the purpose. They can be obtained in almost any 
desired shape, tho parts can be readily united to one 
another with coinj)arativGly little loss of strength, and 
great local strength can be provided in very little space. 

For some purposes, and in some markets, wood is still 
in favour; for instance, for resisting ice-pressure. In 
scientific expeditions to tho Polar regions, also, it is of the 
highest importance to avoid any disturbance of the compass, 
and this can bo ensured by constructing tho vessel of wood, 
with metal fastenings. Tho Fram, built in 1892 for 
Nansen's Arctic expedition, was of wood, her outside 
planking, in throe thicknesses, amounting in the aggregate 
to from 24r in. up to 28 in. ; she was 117 ft. long, rigged 
as a three-masted schooner, and i^rovidcd with auxiliary 
machinery working a screw i)ropeller. Tho America, fitted 
out for the Ziegler expedition to the North Pole, was 
an old Duiuleo whaler (the Fs<jm7naux), and w^as reported 
to bo still a “ stout ” ship with timbers as sound as on the 
day they were put in thirty-six years before. She is 157 I 
ft long, 29i ft beam, 19:J ft deep, net tonnage 466; ! 
her engines have a nominal horse-power of 100, and she 
has a lifting screw. During the year 1901 a wood vessel, 
tho Ducomry, 172 ft in length, -was built at Dundee for 
Antarctic oxploratnm; and in (lennany another wood 
vessel for siuiilar service has been constructed. On 
tho other hand, in the FrmicJc, built on tho Tyne for 
ice-breaking in the Jkltic and for pioneer work farther 
alield, steel law bebn used as tho most approved material 
for tho service <?outemplated, and this after previous 
experience with similar vumhcIh. 

yomo pr( gross had been made in tho introduction of 
steam propulsion before the end of tho 18th century, but 
tho advance became more rapid in the 19th. 
In th(i early steam vessels paddle-wheels only 

In 1801-02 tho ChaHotfA DwiriaUf one of tho oavliost steam 
vossols, was vonstnictoil by Symington in Scotland. She pi’ovc^ 
ber capability for towing jmrposos on tho Povth and Clyde canal, 
but, although Bucctjssful in tlio work for which she was intended, 
did not SCO nuicU .scrvii-.is ii.s tho canal-own ers feared tho wash of 
tho stcands>at wotdd the banks of tho canal. About tho 

same time Fulton made his (*xi»crinicnts in France, and after 
visiting Scotland and witnessing the bucccrs of the OharloUo 
D'Utiidm, coiifltructtid tho (JlemunU on tho East Hudson river in 
Amerioiv in 1807. Tho engines for this vessel were obtained from 
Boulton and Watt, of England. Sho ran as a passongor boat 
between Now York and Albany, and at tlio cud of her second 
season proved too small for tho crowd that thronged to take 

B y in her. In 1800 the Phmix made the passage from 
on, in New Jersey, to Philadelphia, and was thus tho first 
steamer to make a sea voyage. In 1812 Ikll began rimmng 
his at<iamer Oomott with passcncors, between Glasgovr, Greenock, 
and Helensburgh : she was 42 ft, long, 11 ft broad, Si ft d®®P> 
end her ondne had one cylinder 11 im in diameter, with a 16-xn. 
stroke. Owing to tho suoooss achieved by those and other vessejs 
in America and Great Britain, steamers soon began to make their 
appearance on many of the trinoipal rivers of the world. Early 
in 1814 there were five steamboats on the Thames, and the steam- 
boat Marefcry, built on the Clyde, was brought through the 
Forth and Clyde canal and round by the east coast to the 
Tliames. In the same year a writer in the GentlcmaTCn Ma^a^ine 
was able to say; ''Most of tho principal rivers in North America 
«re navigated by steamboats ; one of them x)as8es two thousand 
miles on tho great river Mississiiipi in twenty-one days, at the 
rate of five miles an hour against tho descionding current. In 
1816 tlio first steam Xiaasenger - boot ran across the Englisli 
Channel from Brighton to Havre, and a line of steamers was 


started to run between New York and New London. All of these 
vessels were built of wood ; but in 1820 the first iron steamshix), the 
Awron Mmhy, was constructed and employed in a direct service 
between London and Paris. In 1822 a return was made to the 
House of Commons showing the times occupied by steamers as 
compared with sailing vessels on some thirty coasting routes : the 
average speed given for steamers in the best of these was from 
eight to nine knots, while the average time taken varied from 
one-half to one-sixth (or even less) of the time taken by the sailing 
vessels. 

Steam vessels were employed at ‘a very early date upon the mail 
services, for besides being very much quicker than the sailing 
vessels, they were practically independent of the direction of the 
wind, and to a considerable extent of the weather ; consequently 
the regularity of their passages contrasted very favourably with 
the irregular times kept by the sailing vessels. The mail service 
across the Irish Channel, between Holyhead and Dublin, was 
especially uncertain in the days of the sailing packets, frequently 
occupying three or four days, and occasionally as much as seven 
and nine days. All this was altered when in 1821 the steamers 
Royal Sovereign and Meteor were placed on the service. The 
advantages were so apparent that steam mail packets between 
Great Britain and the Continent, and on many other services, were 
soon established. The mail boats had been for many years owned 
by the Crown, but in 1833 the carrying of the mails to and from 
the Isle of Man, and between England and Holland and Hamburg, 
was entrusted to private companies. Marked improvement in the 
services, and especially in the boats employed, resulted from the 
competition to secure the distinction and other advantages of 
carrying His Majesty’s mails. An intermediate stage followed, 
extending over a comparatively short period, during which the 
Crown still held many of the mail boats, while in a considerable 
number of cases the mail services were let to private companies. 
After this the British Government abandoned altogether the policy 
of being the owners of the boats, and ever since, mail services 
have been competed for by private companies. 

The Savmnah was the first steamship to cross the Atlantic. 
She ran from Savannah to Liverpool in 1819 in twenty-five days, 
under steam, however, only for a portion of the time. She was 
built at New York as a sailing shix>, out before launching was fitted 
with steam power, the paddle-wheels being arranged to be removed 
and xfiaced on deck when not requhed. She was 130 ft. long, 
26 ft. broad, 16^ ft. deep, and of about 380 tons. The success 
of tho Enterprise, of 470 tons, which made the voyage from 
London to Calcutta by tho Capo of Good Hope in 1826 in 103 
sailing days, is noteworthy. The distance is 11,460 nautical miles, 
and tho vessel was under steam for 64 days and under sail for 
39 days. The steamer afterwards (1829-30) made the trip betweeh 
Bombay and Suez in 64 days, in furtherance of a scheme to 
reach the former place from London by the Bed Sea route. The 
year 1838 witnessed the successful trans- Atlantic voyages of the 
steamers Sirius and Great W’estem, Tho latter vessel, built under 
tho advice of I. K. Brunei, the engineer of the Great Western 
Itailway Company, 'was the first steamer actually constnicted^ for 
tho trans-Atlantic service. She was built of wood, her dimensions 
being-length 212 ft., breadth 354 depth 23i ft., and ton- 
nage 1340 B.O.M.; and her total displacement on a draught of 
16 ft, 8 in. was 2300 tons. Although not originally built for the 
service, tho Siriios was subsequently placed on it at the recom- 
mendation of Mr M 'Gregor Laird of Birkenhead. This vessel 
also was built of "wood, and was 178 ft. long, 254 broad, 184 
ft. deep, and her tonnage was 708. Mr Laird's arguments in 
favotir of placing the vessel on the trans-Atlantic service throw 
light on the steaming capabilities of vessels of that day. He 
iiointod to the steamers Dwndec and JPerth making 11 miles per 
hour, " in all weathers, winter and summer, fair and foul”; and 
to the other vessels making from 10 to IO 4 miles per hour. He 
based his estimate for the coal required on the voyage on a speed 
of 10 miles per hour and a coal consumption of 30 tons per day, 
which gave 626 tons for the whole voyage. FinaBy, he allowed 
800 tons, corresponding to the difference of the displacement at 
15 ft. load draught and at 11 ft. light draught, so that he had a 
margin of 276 tons for contingencies. (See also Steamship Lmxs 
in this volume.) 

All the vessels just named were propelled by paddle- 
wheels, but in 1843, in the Great Eritam, screw pro- 
pulsion was adopted for the Atlantic service. The screw 
T)roT)eller had been introduced a few years before by Erics- 
son, of Sweden, and by F. P. Smith, of Hendon, in Great 
Britain. The Archimedes, fitted by the latter investigator, 
had, after some very remarkable trials, been acquired by 
Brunei for further experiments, and as a result the paddle- 
wheel engine design, originally prepared for the Great 
Britain, was discarded, and a design for screw engines 
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substituted. The advantages of the screw over ^e paddle- 
wheel for war- vessels were recognized about this time by 
the British Admiralty. These advantages were chiefly 
that the screw did not interfere to the same extent as the 
paddle-wheel with the sailing qualities oi the ship, and 
that it was protected against injury in action by its 
position below the surface of the water, while the latter 
was very liable to injury. In a few years the screw almost 
entirely superseded the paddle-wheel for war-vessels, and in 
1854, during the war with Kussia, Great Britain possessed 
a screw steam fleet, including all classes of ships, built of 
wood. 

The performances of the Great Western and other 
vessels had demonstrated that ships could traverse the 
oceans of the world by steam power alone, 
but great advance had to be made in the 
marine engine before the ordinary trade 
could be carried on by its means with 
economy. In the early marine engines only 
one cylinder was provided, and various means 
were employed for transmitting the power to 
the paddle shaft ; later came the oscillating 
cylinder engine and the diagonal engine, the 
latter being the type of paddle engine now 
most frequently adopted in Great Britain. 

With the introduction of the screw-propeller 
the arrangements became much modifled. 

At first the engines were run at comparatively low speeds, 
as in paddle-boats, gearing being supplied to give the 
screw^haft the number of revolutions required, but direct- 
acting two-cylinder engines gradually replaced the geared 
engines. The compound engine was first adapted success- 
fully to marine work by John Elder in 1854, and in time 
the direct-acting vertical engines, with one high and one 
low pressure cylinder, became the common type for all 
ships. The boiler pressure, moreover, in 1854, had been 
raised to 42 fi) per square inch. The further change, 
accompanying stiU higher pressures of steam, from com- 
pound to triple-expansion engines was, like 
many other changes, foreseen and in some 
measure adopted by various workers at about 
the same time, but the first successful appli- 
cation of the principle was due to Dr A. C. 

Eirk. In 1874 he fitted a three-crank triple- 
expansion engine in the JPrqpontis, The 
boiler used proved a failure, but in 1882 he 
fitted a similar set of engines in the Aberdeen, 
with a boiler pressure of 125 B), and the 
result was entirely successful. All modern 
marine engines of high power have either 
triple or (in a few cases) quadruple expansion. 


iron ships, of 100,830 tons aggregate, and 835 wood ships, of. 
161,180 tons aggregate, added to the register of the United 
Kingdom. Soon after 1860 the production of iron ships ex- 
ceeded the production of wood ships, and whilst in 1870 there 
were 445 iron ships, of 408,510 tons aggregate, added to the 
register, there were only 529 wood ships, o_l 80,262 tons, added to 
the register ; during 1880 there were 431 iron and steel ships, of 
525,568 tons, added, and only 293 wood ships, of 19,938 tons. 
The general increase in iron and steel ships and the diminution in 
wood ships continued, until in 1900 there were 613 iron and steel 
ships, of 1,128,283 tons, and only 223 wood ships, of 12,527 tons, 
added to the register. It will be seen from Table I., but more 
clearly from Fig. 2, that although during the last few years of the 
period the amount of sailing tonnage registered fell off consider- 
ably, yet for some twenty to thirty years previously the amount 
registered did not show any general falling-off. On the other 
hand, a rapid advance in the construction of steamships is shown ; 
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Fig. 1.— Gross tonnage of all wood, composite, iron and steel merchant vessels over 100 tons 
nd added to the register of the United Kingdom during each year from 


gross built in and 
1860 to 1901. 


in 1870 there were 364,860 tons added to the register, in 1880 
there were 485,661 tons added, and this general rate of increase 
was maintained until in 1900 the total added reached 1,123,074 
tons. The variations in the rates of lu’oduction, duo to fluctuations 
in trade and other causes, will be seen at a glance from Figs. 1 
and 2, in which the ordinates of the curves represent tons of shipping 
produced and registered in the United Kingdom during the year, 
aud the abscisste represent time. It will be scon that the decline 
in the production of wood and composite vessels has been fairly 
uniform since 1870, whereas the variations in the production of 
iron and steel ships have been exceedingly great. These vanatlons 
synchronize with the improvements and depressions in trade which 
took place over the poiiod named. The ourvos in Fig. 1 show how 



Fig. 2.^ros8 tonnage of all sailing and steam merchant vessels over 100 tons gross built in 
and added to the register of the United Kingdom during each year from 1860 to 1001. 
The dotted linos may be taken as representing the average production from year to year. 


Notwithstanding the early advances made in the introduction 
of iron for construction purposes, and steam for that of propulsion, 
SiatlsUca trade of the world was still carried on 

of8bip~ ^ recently as 1870 by wooden sailing ships. At that 
however, the building of wood vessels had already 
be^n rapidly to decline, so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, and this decline has continued at an almost uniform 
rate down to the present day. On the other hand, the construc- 
tion of iron vessels had in 1870 begun to increase at a greater rate 
than that of the decline in the construction of wood vessels ; and 
including steel with iron ships, this increase, apart from fluctuations 
due to waves of trade and depression, has continued down to the 
present time. For some years previous to 1870 the construction 
of sailing vessels had gradually decreased, the decrease nearly 
corresponding to the rate of increase in the construction of steam 
vessels. But while from 1870 nearly down to the present day, 
apart from fluctuations, the construction of sailing vessels has 
remained generally constant, the construction of steam vessels has^ 
on the other hand, rapidly increased. These changes for Great 
Britain will be clearly seen on examination of the figures given in 
Table L, but they are represented graphically ana mudi more 
completely by the curves in Figs. 1 and 2. 

It will he seen from Table I. that during 1860 there were 181 


rapidly steel displaeod iron as a matorifil for shipbuilding. So rapid 
indeed was the change that the groat depression between 1888 and 
1886 had little or no olfect in reducing the production of steel 
ships during these years. As might have been expected, the 
variations in the curve of steam vessels (Fig. 2) correspond generally 
to the variations in the curve of iron and steel vessels in Fig. 1. 

From Table 11. , which gives the distribution of ownership of 
existing merchant vessels and other vessels, excepting warships, of 
100 tons and upwards throughout the world, it appears that the 
total tonnage of the existing shipping, excluding vessels under 
100 tons, hut including tlio wood vessels on the Great Lakes of 
America, is about 30} millions. Of this total, rather more than 
one-fifth Is in sailing vessels, and the remainder in steam vessels. 
Taking the num})or of ships instead of their aggregate tonnage, the 
sailing vessels are 43 per cent, of the whole. Out of the 304 million 
tons, Great Britain and her colonies own about 14$^ millions, or 
48 per cent, of the whole, 122 millions being stumers and 2 
millions sailing vessels. Next to Groat Britain, the largest ship- 
owning country of the world is the United States of America, with 
8 million tons of shipping, nearly 10 per cent, of the total. 
Then come in order Germany, with nearly 8 millions, 9} per cent, 
of the total ; Norway, with 5 ’3 per cent ; France, with 4*6 per 
cent. ; Italy, with 3'6 per cent. ; and Russia and Spain, with 2‘6 
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Table I. — Showing the Number, Tonnage {^oss amd Average), and Besaniitim of all Vessels {excluding Warships) built in cmd 
added to the Register of the United Kingdom during each year enumerated. 


Mode of Propulsion. 


Wood and Composite. 


Average 

Gross 


No. Gross Tonnage.* No. Gross Tonnage.* No. Gross Tonnage. No. Gross Tonnage. 



The above table has been taken firom information supplied to Lloyd’s Begistry by the Begistrar-General of Shipping. 

* Aa no actual returns are available for the gross tonnages for the years from 1860 to 1879 inclusive (only net tonnages having been recorded), the gross lor 
these years are only approximate, and are based on the relation of gross to net for the years 1883 to 1900. 


per cent. each. The leading partioulars as to the distribution of 
ownership of the merchant smpping throughout the world for 
1873, 1890, and 1901 respeotivmy are represented graphically in 
the three diagrams given m Fig. 8. Those have been constructed 
from particulars given in Table II. and similar tables for 1873 and 
1890. Warships, all vessels under 100 tons, and the wood vessels 
on the Groat Lakes of North America, unless known to be oinjdoyod 
in sea trade, are not included. The total tonnage owned throughout 
the world in these years, with these exceptions, is represented by 
squares drawn to the same scale, and these squares arc divided up 
amongst tho princiikal countries owning shipping, a small area on 
the right-hand side of each re})rosoziting a number of holdings too 
small to be shown separately. Part of each holding is shaded so 
as to show' what portion of this is sailing tonnage and what 
portion is steam tonnage. The total tonnage owned is given in 


the heading, and this is represented by tbe square shown for each 
year. The percentages owned by various countries are tabulated ; 
and on eaoh square the propomon of the shipping of the day 
which was severally steam and sailing is also recorded. For 1890 
and 1901 in Fig. 3 there is also shown the distribution of . the total 
as regards materials of construction in each country. The tonnage 
of the shipping of the world has advanced at an increasing rate 
for many years. The character of this rate will he ^thered at 
once from tho data given in Fig. 3. In 1873 Great Britain and 
her colonies owned 43i jier oent.^f the shipping of the world, and 
this number rose in 1880 to 52 per cent, j but in 1900, although 
the advance in the shipping of Great Britain and her colonies had 
continued approximately at the same uniform rate, such was the 
increasing rafce of the advance of the world’s shipping that the 
percentage owned by the British Empire had fallen to 48*65. 
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This decline has been chiefly due to the increasing rate at ■which 
the shipping of the United States of America and of Germany has 
advanced. 

Table III, gives the output of merchant and other vessels 
throughout the world in 1900, excluding ■warships, all ships of 
less than 100 tons, and the wood vessels of the Great Lakes of 
Norlii America. It will be seen that the total output for the year 
was 2,343,854 tons, of which 1,509,837 tons, or 65 per cent, of 
the whole, was built in the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies; 13 per cent, by the United States of America; 9-3 per 
cent, by Germany ; and 4 ‘5 per cent, by France. The leading par- 
ticidars given in Table III. are represented graphically in Fig. 4, 
wliich is similar in its construction to the diagrams of Fig. 3. 
The total tonnage built in 1900 is made up of 972 steamers, of 
which 69 were wood or composite, and 913 of iron or steel ; and 
324 sailing vessels, of which 218 were wood or composite, and 106 
of iron or steel. Of the 913 steamships built of iron or steel, 70 
only were of iron, and these were all below 400 tons each. Thus 
iron has practically ceased to be used, except for some special 
purposes. Forty steel sailing ships of over 1000 tons were built 
in France, their aggregate tonnage being about 93,000, the 
production of these vessels being no doubt due in large measure 
to the French shipping bounties, which favour their construction. 
The relative sizes of the iron and steel ships built in different 
countries is worthy of note *. thus the mean tonnage of* those 
vessels built in Germany was 2354 ; of those built in Italy, 3626 
tons ; whilst of those built in Great Britain it was only 2258 tons. 

The average increase in size of ships registered in the United 
Kingdom from 1860 down to the present time is well shorn by the 
figures of Table I. For iron and steel .sliips combined the average 
size of those registered in 1860 was 560 tons j in 1870 it was 920 
tons ; in 1880, 1220 tons ; in 1890, 1580 tons ; and in 1900 it was 
1840 tons. These figures may be -taken as representing the general 
increase throughout the world ; but as in these averages largo 
numbers of comparatively small vessels are included, the vast 
increase in the number of large-sized ships winch have been built, 
especially during recent years, is not adequately represented. Of 
the vessels built in 1890 only 1 per cent, exceeded 8000 tons in 
displacement, whereas the vessels of over 8000 tons built in 1900 
made up 12 ;|^er cent, of the whole tonnage. In 1890 there wore 
no vessels bimt whose displacement exceeded 9000 tons ; in 1900 
such vessels constituted 11^ per cent, of the whole, and about | per 
cent, of the whole were over 16,000 tons. 

Merchant Vessels. 

Generally speaking, so far as the distribution of sails is 
concerned, except as regards the abolition of studding-sails, 
the sailing ships of to-day diflfer little from those 
sbip^ which existed in the middle of the 19 th century, 
and in case of many types at a much earlier period. 
^ change from wood to iron and steel resulted, of course, 
in some changes in rig, to suit the longer and larger 
vessels j and steel masts, with wire rope standing rigging 
and various labour-saving appliances, have been intro- 
duced. The larger ships also carry steam winches for 
various purposes, steam windlasses, and steam steering 
gear, but the general appearance of the vessels has changed 
very little. 

Barges . — Bivers and canals abound with barges of vaiious types, 
such as the Thames bar^, the Tyne wherry or keel, and the Dutch 
galliot or pink. The Thames barge, which may be taken as a 
representative vessel of this class, has a length of from 70 to 80 
ft., and a canying capacity of from 100 to 120 tons on about 6 ft. 
draught. Like the Dutch galliot, she is provided with lee-boards, 
and is fore-and-aft rigged with sprit-sail and jigger. 

In recent years the -use of barges or lighters has been extended 
beyond river ^d canal service, and a rapidly increasing number 
are now used, in addition, for sea transport. For example, on the. 
east coast of England lighters of about 600 tons oairyingoapacity am 
xised in the ooal trade. Those are loaded on the Tyne, sent down the 
river, towed from its mouth to the Nore, and sent up the Thames to 
London. By this means the tug spends very little of her time 
going up and down rivers, and waiting at docks and wharves, and 
saving is effected on account of the small capital cost for the 
lighters, as well as their low cost of main-tenance. The system hss 
been carried much farther on the Great Lakes of North America, 
whore cargo barges are in use of over 860 ft. in length, and ap- 
proaching 6000 tons displacement when loaded. There, however, 
it appears to have reached i-fcs limi-t, as the building of suoh vessels 
shows signs of falling off in favour of steamers of about the same 
carrying capacity; but on the east coast of the United States the 
practice is still growing, and barges, built sometimes of wood 
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sometimes of steel, are employed, carrying from 2000 to 4000 tons 
of coal, oil, grain, &c. 

Simeks or Cutters. — This type of rigging is still largely adopted 
in the merchant service for small vessels, usually called smacks, of 
a length, say, from 60 to 90 ft., and a displacement from 150 to 
200 tons. They are single-masted, sharp-built vessels, provided 
with fore-and-aft sails only, and fitted with a nmiiing bowsprit ; 
they have no standing jib stay. Such vessels were at one time 
generally used for coasting passenger trafiic. The term “cutter’* 
is also applied to an open sailing boat carried on board ship. 

Schooners j Brigs, and, BrigMines . — A schooner (Fig. 5, Plate I.) 

‘ is usually a two-masted vessel, with yards only on the foremast and 
fore-and-aft sails on the main. The foresail is not bent to the 
yard, but is set flying. In some cases there arc no y^ards at all ; 
and the schooner is then called a fore-and-aft schooner, a schooner 
with yards being sometimes called a square-rigged schooner. 
Before the days of steam, two- and three-masted schooners, known 
as “ Fruiterem,” were extensively employed in the fruit trade 
from the Western Islands, Italy, Malta, and other orange-growing 
countries to London. In the ’fifties as many as tliree hundred 
were thus employed ; they kept their place till the ’eighties, and 
some even yet survive the introduction of steam as a motive powei*. 
They were beautifully modelled craft, and very fast under canvas. 
A brig is a two-masted vessel having yards, or square-rigged on 
both masts. A brigantine is a two-masted vessel having the fore- 
mast square-rigged, as in a brig, the main mast being rigged as iix 
a schooner. Much of the coasting trade of the world is carried on 
by schooners, brigs, and brigantiuos. These vchsoIs were formerly 
employed in the Baltic, and to some extent in the "West Indies, 
and the Meditenanean. Schooners such as tho above are usually 
from 80 to 100 ft. long, 20 to 25 ft. broad, 10 to 15 ft. deet),, 
and have a gross tonnage of 130 to 200 tons. Brigs arc generally 
larger, varying in tonnage from 200 to 350 toms ; they are from 90 
to 115 ft. long, from 24 to 30 ft. broad, and from 12 to 18 ft. 
in depth of hold. Brigantines usually occupy, as to size, a position 
intermediate between schooners and brigs. Brigs arc u.sed in 
various navies for the puiposo of training hoys. Some six exist at 
present in the British navy, and arc stationed at Devoni)ort and 
Portsmouth. 

Yessels somewhat larger than two-mastod schooners and brigs, 
but of a similar form, are often rigged as three-masted schooners ancT 
as the so;called barquontiues. The former is like a schooner with 
a third or mizzen mast added, this being rigged fore and aft, as is. 
the main mast. The latter resembles a brigantine with a thiirl 
mast added, which is also fore-and-aft rigged. Tho two ligs tlius. 
very nearly resemble each other ; both arc square-rigged on the 
foremast, and foro-and-aft rigged on tho main and mizzen ; Imt 
while in the former the foresail is set flying, in tlie latter it is bent 
to the yard. 

Larger vessels than these are somotimos fitted with four, five, 
six, and even seven masts, as foro-and-aft schooners. A largo 
number of vessels fitted in this manner arc much in flavour for the 
coasting trade, of America. Fig, 6 (Plate I.) shows tho ilclm 
JF. Martin, a five-masted wooden schooner, built in 1900 in tho 
Unitod States ; she is 280 ft. 6 in, long, 44 ft. 9 in. broad, and 21 ft. 
depth of hold, and her gross tonnago is 2266. Another vcssol 
built at the .same time, also of wood, and named the MUamr 
A. Percy, is 319 ft. 3 in. long, 48 ft. 9 in. broad, and 23 ft. 
depth of hold, with a gross tonnage of 2970 ; she is rigged as a 
six-masted schooner. An interesting vessel of this class is a seven* 
masted schooner, under construction in 1902 by tho Here River 
Ship and Engine Co., Quincy, Mass. This vessel is of steel, 
868 ft, long. 60 ft. beam, 844 ft- depth of hold, and on a draught 
of 26 ft. 6 in. will be of 10,000 tons displacement, thus being tho 
largest sailing vessel yet constructed. These three must all be 
re^rded as ocean-going vessels. 

Barq^ and AWpA^Vossels intended to sail to all quarters of 
the globe are usually rigged as barques or ships ; but, as indityitcd 
above, those rigs arc very far from embracing all those in use ; 
many others are very common. A barque is a thxoo-mastcd vessel, 
square-rigged on the two foremost masts (the fore and main masts) 
and fore-and-aft rigged on tho mizzen mast. A ship (a sliip-riggecl 
vessel) has three masts, each of wluch is square-rigged. These 
were the rigs cmploy<id in tyi)eH of vessels now fast passing away, 
if indeed they must not bo considered as already obsolete, m which 
groat speed was tho (piality chiefly aimed at, and <i«ii'rying power 
was of secondary nnportanco. For instance, tlio Phmdciwn, built 
in 1862, had a length of 160 ft. and a net tonnage of 478 ; the 
Shamimh, built in 1862, was 217 ft. long and her tonnage 1292. 
Tho former made tho quickest run on record, xij) to 1852, from 
Sydney to London, ac(iomplishmg tho distance in 83 days ; and 
the latter mode a round voyage from Melbouroe to London and 
back from thence to Sandbridge Pier in 5 months and 27 days, 
handling two full cargoes in the time. Tlio American ship Wuch 
(jfthe fyaWf built in 1862, and the British ship Oaimgmn., built 
in 1863, were engaged in the keen competitnm carried on between 
Great Britain ana the Unitod States for tho rapid oonveyauoe of 
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early teas from China to London. The American builders had for 
some years been more successful than the British builders, and the 
Cairngorm was the first ship which equalled the American ships in 
speed, and it was, moreover, claimed for her that she delivered her 
cargo in better condition than the American ships. She was 216 
It. long, and her tonnage was 1250 old measurement, or 938 new 
measurement. The W%tch of the Wave on her best voyage made 
the passage from "Whampoa to Dungeness in 90 days, the best 
day’s nm being 338 knots in 24 hours, a very remarkable per- 
formance. Later, in 1856, the Lord of the Men beat the two 
fastest American clippers then existing in a race from China to 
Great Britain, one of them only by a few minutes ; her length was 
183 ft, and her tonnage, new measurement, 630. It is note- 
worihy that the competition in bringing tho early teas home from 
China, started between British and American ships, was carried on 
.subsequently between British ships alone. In the memorable race 
of 1866 from Foo-Chow to London, five ships, the Ariel^ Taejiing^ 
Serica, Fiery Cross, and Taitsing took part. . Tho first three left 
Foo-Chow the same day — the Ariel iirst, followed 20 minutes 
later by the Taeping anci Serica together. Tho vessels separated, 
and lost one another till they reached the English Channel, wdxen 
the Ariel and Taeping got abreast, and raced to tho Downs, the 
former arriving some ten minutes before the latter, tho Serica 
reacliing the Downs a fow hours later. Those three occupied 99 
days on the voyage ; the Fiery Cross and TaiisUig took two days 
longer, making the passage from Foo-Chow to the Downs in 101 
days. The best day’s run on the passage for all those ships 
differed but little, tho Fiery Cross showing a slight superiority in 
this respect, having run 328 knots in tho 24 hours. Tho time 
occupied in the above voyages was beaten in 1869 by tho Thermo- 
pyUe and Sw Lancelot, both British ships and of composite build ; 
the times occumed by their passages were respectively 90 days from 
Foo-Chow to Dungeness for the former, and 88 days from Foo- 
Chow to Deal for tlio latter, each taking one day more to get into 
the docks. Tho dimensions of the Thennopylce were 212 ft. by 
36 ft. by 21 ft. depth of hold, and of tho Sir Lancelot 197i ft. 
by 33J it. by 21 ft. The best day’s nin of the Sir Lmmlot was 
364 knots m 24 hours. Shortly before the above voyage the 
Thenmpylce made tho passage from London to Melbourne in an 
unprecedentedly shoi't time, namely, 62 days from Gravesend to 
Port Phillip harbour, "With tho opening of tho Suez Canal and 
the general introduction of steam, tho demand for exceptionally 
fast sailing vessels of these typos lias very considerably dimimshccl, 
and, indeed, almost ceased to exist. The typo of cargo sailing 
. ship usually mot with to-day is better illustrated by Fig. 7 
'(Plato I.), which represents the Victoria Ber/'ina, built of iron in 
1881 at SoQthamnton ; she is 270 ft. long and has a gross ton- 
nage of 2006. Although she has a good spread of canvas and is 
a fast vessel, she oaiTios a very large cargo for her dimensions. 

Ships with four and five masts were employed by several 
countries during last century. Sometimes, in the case of four- 
masted ships, mese wore square-rigged on the fourth or mizzon 
mast, and sometimes fore-and-aft rigged, in which case they are 
•called four-inastod barques in Great Britain and shipontines in 
America. Five-masted ships are sometimes squax'e-riggod on tlio 
fourth mast and fore-and-aft rigged on the fifth mast, and some- 
times foro-and-aft rigrad on both of these masts. The F'aval 
Chronicle, vol. vii., 1802, contains particulars of the French priva- 
teer L*27mHt'ion, shown in Fig. 8 (Plate I.), which was captured 
by the British ship ImnortaliU ; she was rigged as a four-masted 
.snip, carried 26 guns, and had a oomplement of 220 men. It is 
remarkable how little her rig differs xrom that of modem vessels. 
A five-masted vessel is described in the same number of the i^aval 
Chronicle which was square-rigged on the foremast and fore-and- 
aft rigged on the other four masts ^ she was apparently a fore- 
runner of the American flvo-masted schooner of mo present day. 
The shipentine clipi)er Great BApnblic, built in 1853, is note- 
worthy as being the first ship fitted with double topsails, now so 
generally adopted. She was 305 ft. long and her tonxiage was 
8400 \ she oould spread 40,500 square ft. of canvas, excluding 
stay-sails ; she had four decks and was built of wood, though her 
framing was diagonally braced with iron. The shii^ntino 
Madeleine, built in France in 1896, is almost identical in rig to 
the Great JRepiMio ; her length is 321 ft. and her gross tonnage 
•3026. A five-masted barque France, built in Glasgow in 1890, 
is 361 ft. long and has a gross tonnage of 3942. As further 
•examples of the largo sailing shix>8 built in recent years may be 
mentioned the Astral and Fotosi. The Astral was built by Arthur 
Surall and Oo. at Bath, Maine, in 1900, for the oil trade. She is 
■a full-rigged four-masted sldp, 332 ft. long, 46i ft beam, 26 ft 
moulded depth, gross tonnage 8292, and intended to carry 
1,500,000 gallons of oil in cases of 10 gallons each from the 
United States to Shanghai, returning with caigods of sugar, hemp, 
•Ac. The masts and yards of tliis vessel, as well as the hull, ore 
■of steel. The five-masted German barque JP^otosi, built in 1895, 
whmh is 886 ft long, has a gross tonnage of 4027 and a dc^- 
weight capacity of 6^0 tons ; idic has a splendid record of quick 
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passages, one reducing the record from Portland Bill to Iquiquo to 
62 days. 

As instances of the times occupied on the voyages of modern 
sailing ships the following may be given : — 66 days from Iquique 
in ChSe to the English Channel by the British ship Maxiccll, gross 
tonnage 1856 ; 29 days from Newcastle, New South Wales, to 
Valparaiso by the British four-masted ship Wendur, 2046 gross 
tonnage ; 30 days from the Lizard to Eio de Janeiro by the British 
ship Salamanca, of gi‘oss tonnage 1262 ; and 78 days from Dover 
to Sydney for the same ship ; 153 sailing days for a voyage round 
the world, made up of 50 days from Cardiff to Algoa Bay, 28 days 
from Algoa Bay to Lyttelton, and 74 days from Lyttelton to the 
Lizard, by the British ship Talavera, gross tonnage 1796 ; 69 days 
from Cape Town to Iquique by the British ship Bdenhally^mre, 
of gross tonnage 1726 ; 88 days from San Francisco to Queenstown 
by the British four-masted barque Falls of Gaivry, of gi’oss tonnage 
2088 ; and 69 days from Scilly to Calcutta in 1876 by the, 
Coriolawiis, gross tonnage 1074. Amongst the voyages recorded 
recently by German ships the following may be enumerated : — 71 
days from Iquique to Hamburg by the ship Fremsen, gross tonnage 
1761 ; 58 days from the English Channel to Valparaiso by the 
four-masted barque Flacilla, gross tonnage 2845 ; 71 days from 
tho English Channel to Melbourne by the barque Selene, gi’oss 
tonnage 1319 ; and 69 days from the English OhannoT to 
Adelaide by the four-masted barque Ifehe, of gross tonnage 2722. 

Although alterations in the rigs of ships have not caused 
much difference in their appearance over a very long 
period, a number of changes have been made, mostly for 
the purpose of saving labour. The mechanical reefing of 
topsails and top-gallant sails was introduced about 1858, 
but only remained in favour for a few years; doiilble 
topsails, on the other hand, first used in the four-masted 
American clipper ship Great Eepvhlic, have held their own, 
and double top-gallant sails have since been adopted. Until 
about 1875 almost all ships carried studding-sails, but 
since this date they have been gradually discontinued, and 
at present are usually only to be found in training vessels, 
and now and again in square-rigged yachts. As already 
stated, wire rope has been adopted for standing rigging, 
and deadeyes and lanyards have given place almost 
universally to rigging screws. Masts and the heavier 
yards have been made of iron for many years, and more 
recently of steel, and the lower masts and top masts have 
in a number of cases been made in one length; when con- 
structed in this manner the mast is termed a pole mast. 
This arrangement is very common in America, where the 
latest steel sailing ships are so fi.tted. Most large sailing 
ships carry a steam boiler or boilers, and engines are pro- 
vided for all sorts of purposes, for which hand- labour 
used to be commonly employed. The result of this and 
other labour-saving arrangements has been to effect a 
very considerable reduction in the number of hands 
carried. As indicating the nature of the change which 
has taken place, it may be mentioned that whereas a 
1000-ton ship of the East India Company in the middle of 
last century had a crew of 80 all told^ a modem four- 
masted barque of 2500 tons has a total complement of 33 
only. 

Ae to the employment of sailing ships, there can at the 
present day be seen at most large shipping ports a number 
of sailing ships of various types and sizes. Some of the 
largest ships are employed in the jute trade of India, the 
grain trade of California, British Columbia, (Sz;c., and the 
nitrate trade of Chile. From Great Britain they usually 
take out coal, which, however low freights may be, may in 
nearly all cases be rdied on. 

Of merchant steamships, vessels of all sizes are to be 
met with, from a small launch to the stately Atlantic liner 
of 16,500 tons gross and 23J knots speed, and 
the huge cargo ship of over 20,000 tons gross 
and 16 knots spe^ They are employed on 
every service for which sailing ships are used, and upon 
others for which sailing ships are not employe^ and they 
monopolize nearly the whole of the passenger traffic of 
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the world. In general, the different sizes have no bold 
characteristic features such as distinguish sailing ships; 
they possess different deck structures and certain differ- 
ences in form, but, to the ordinary eye, a photograph of a 
vessel of, say, 1000 tons, apart from details of known size 
that may serve to fix the scale, may often be t^en to 
represent a vessel of even ten or twenty times the size. 

Merchant steamships may be classed into various types. 
There are FlusJirdeck Vessels, in which there are no deck 
structures, beyond possibly engine and boiler casings; 
there are vessels which have a Monkey Forecastle forward, 
from which the anchors are worked, a small poop or Hood 
aft to protect the steering gear, and a deck-house under 
the bridge amidships, called a Bridge House, Some have 
a complete forecastle above the main deck, called a Top- 
gallant Forecastle, with a corresponding Foop and a 
Bridge House ; some have a Top-gallant Forecastle and a 
Bridge Hcmse associated with simply a Raised Q^iarter- 
deck In others the bridge house and poop join one 
another, when the vessels are described as having a Tojy- 
gallant Forecastle with a Long Poop and Bridge House 
combined, and are known as Well-decked Vessels, a name 
also applied to vessels in which the Bridge House joins a 
Raised Quarter-deck The foregoing tjrpes include most 
small vessels, but comparatively few very large-sized 
vessels. Most of the latter have a continuous upper deck 
above the main deck : if this be of light construction, and 
ojpenings be left between it and the main deck, the vessel 
is called a Shaderdecked Vessel; if there be no openings 
between the decks, she is called an Awning-decked Vessel ; 
if there be no openings and the scantlings be somewhat 
heavier, she is called a Spar-decked Vessel; and if the 
scantlings be heavier still, she is called a Threerdecked 
Vessd, Besides the above, vessels are built with almost 
every other conceivable variation of these features, and 
there are in addition Turret-deck Vessels, Trunk-deck 
Vessds, and Whale-hack Vessels, the last named being 
peculiar to the Great Lakes of North America. 

Sailing ships with machinery of low power, for use in 
calms and in getting into port, are called auodliary steam- 
ships. In the early days of steam all sea-going vessels 
provided with means of steam propulsion may be said to 
have come under this description. The screw propeller 
offered less obstruction than paddle-wheels when the sails 
were set and the engines stationary, but the resistance 
caused by the screw when not in use led to a number of 
devices for either lifting it completely out of the water, or 
for fixing its blades in positions so as to offer the least 
obstruction in going through the water. Auxiliary steam 
yachts have in the present day many friends. In them 
the pleasures of sailing may be secured with a fair amount 
of certainty of making port when desired. Small vessels 
intended for seal and whale fishing are sometimes fitted 
as auxiliary steamships: six such vessels, all barque- 
rigged, and one of them fitted with a lifting screw, 
hailed in 1902 from Dundee, and a few also ha3ed from 
Norway, from Newfoundland, and from Bedford, U.S.A. 
Several navies possess auxiliary steam gunboats and 
other auxiliary steam vessels for service in distant parts of 
the world, and a few possess auxiliary steam training 
ships. The Chilian training ship General Baguedano, for 
example, built in 1899, of steel sheathed with teak and 
coppered, is 240 ft. long, 45f ft. broad, and has a dis- 
placement of 2500 tons on a mean draught of 18 ft. ; she 
has a large spread of canvas and can stes^ 13 knots when 
required. 

Steam Trawlers, — Sorow steam trawlers are among tlie vessels 
frequently met with round the British coasts. As an example tho 
Anglesey may be quoted. Built in 1898, she is 107 ft. long, with 
a beam of 20} ft. and a depth in hold of 11 ft. ; her gross ton- 
nage is 158 and her net tonnage 52. One of tho chief advantages 
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which such vessels possess over sailing vessels lies in the certainty 
with which they can get to the fishing-ground, and then back again 
quickly to the market with theii* fish. 

Tugs , — Smaller tugs are employed on canals and rivers and 
larger ones for ocean work. A sea-going steel tug, built by the 
Bath Ironworks, Bath, Me., for the American coal trade, is 165 ft. 
over all and 1045 tons displacement, with triple-expansion engines 
of 900 H.P. A paddle-tug, the Flyi/ng Scotsman, built in 1898 
has a length of 118 ft., beam of 20 ft., depth in hold of 10 ft. 
her gross tonnage is 177 and her net tonnage 29. A screw tug^ 
the Hannah Jolliffe, built in 1900, 'is 103 ft. long, 23 ft. 6 in! 
broad, and 12 ft. deep ; her gross tonnage is 178 and net tonnage 
11. As already stated, one of the earliest uses to which steam 
vessels were put was for towing other vessels on canals and rivers, 
into and out of harbour, &c. ; and in 1902 there was enqiloyed OU' 
the Clyde the paddle- tug Clyde, which w’as built of iron in 1851, 
of nearly the same dimensions as those of the vessels given aljove. 

Colliers mid Temh-steamers, — In a number of cases vessels are 
built to carry special cargoes ; coal-cariying vessels, colliers, are 
well-known examples of this class. One of tho first steam colliers, 
was built at Wallsend as early as 1844, and called the 
She was constructed of iron, had an over-all length of 150 ft., 
with a breadth of 27} ft. She was propelled by a single screw 
driven by a 20-H.P. engine, and her dead-weight capacity was. 
340 tons. In certain respects she was a remarkable vessel, for 
she was fitted with a double bottom, the space between the 
bottoms being divided into tanks and arrangeef for water ballast, 
a system which is common in colliers, and indeed in most cargo- 
ships. The advantage of tho arrangement in the case of colliers is 
especially great, as they usually cany a full cargo one way and 
return empty. In their light condition sufficient water-ballast can 
be at once added to make them seaworthy, and this ot tho end of' 
the voyage can be }mmped out at a small cost. The Wallsend, a 
typical modern collier, is 210 ft. long, 30 ft. beam, 13 ft. 6 in. 
depth, and has a gi'oss tonnage of 899, a net tonnage of 538, witli 
triple-expansion engines. Tmilc-steanurs form another example of 
vessels built for a particular cargo. Largo numbers of these arc 
employed in carrying oil in bulk from American and Russian 
sources, and from Borneo, to numerous ports all over the world. 
Their construction and tho character of the material carried arc 
such that they cannot bo used to any considerable extent for any 
other purpose. Many of them are of largo dimensions, while some 
arc comparatively small. On tho Casjuan Sea, for instance, 
numerous small steamers ai*o employed conveying oil from the- 
Baku district to other ports, and to towns along tin* Volga. On 
the other hand, for longer passages when tho demand is great, 
larger ships are omployod, on account of tlioir greater economy. 
As an exanufie of a largo oil vessel, tho Pinna, engaged in cany in g- 
petroleum from Russian ports to tho East, may bo mentioned'. 
She is 420 ft. lon^, 52 ft. broad, and 34 ft. deep, and she can 
carry 9000 tons of oil in her fully-ladon condition, Tho roachinoxy 
is placed well aft, and the cargo-space is divided up into twelve 
large tanks, extending to tho hai^xt of tho main deck, by seven 
ti-ansverse bulkheads and a lon^tudinal middle-lino hulkhoad. 
The spaces between tlio transverse bulkheads are called Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6 holds respectively, and each hold has a jioii; and a 
starboaid tank. Each tank is provided with an expansion trunk, 
in order that tho free surface of the oil may always bo small, how- 
ever much the bulk of tho latter may expand or contract with 
changes of temperature. 

Cargo Ships, — Many vessels are built to carry, a particular cargos 
on one voyage and a general cargo on tho return voyage. This 
usually results in their having certain features whicli adapt them 
for the special cargo, and do not interfere materially with their 
carrying a general cargo at remunerative rates. Usually, indeed, 
the object kept in view in constnicting these vessels is to have as 
large a range of cargoes to choose from as possible, and the 
arrangements by which a particular cargo or particular cargoes can 
be carried are only provided with tho view of achieving this 
object. Ordinary cargo ships, or “Ocean Tramps,” as they are 
often designated, do a very large portion of the world’s cargo- 
carrying, They may be of any size, and of any typo required oy 
the exigencies of trade, the fashion of the day, or the fancy of the 
owner. There is very little ornamentation about them, their 
decks even being often unsheathed with wood, but the peatest 
attention is ])aid to the arrangements for the rapid liana! ing of' 
the cargoes ; they are mostly built of steel, and their usual speed 
is from 10 to 11 knots. In tho early ’nineties well-decked vessels 
formed a largo proportion of tho total number ; but ton years later ■ 
comparatively few of this typo were being built, and these were 
principally intended for the coal trade, or were comparatively 
small vessels for coasting purposes. Partial awning-dock stoamci's, 
again, which were much in favour at the same period, gave place, 
a decade later, to other types; and vessels having a raised 
fore-dock went entirely out of fashion, the tendency being to^ 
revert to flush-deck vessels, having short poop, bridge house, and 
forecastle. 
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When built ^ 

A. Built in 
1881. 

B. Built in 
1894. 

C. Built in 
1897. 

D. Built in 
1898. 

E. Built in 
1900. 

Type of Vessel 


With Top-gaUant 
Forecastle, 
Bridge House, 
and Poop. 

Awning-decked. 

Spar-decked. 

American Lake 
Steamer. 

Length 

268' 6" 

300' 0" 

470' 0* 

880' 0" 

478' 0" 

Breadth 

35' 8" 

40' 0" 

50' 0" 

46' 6" 

62' 0" 

Depth (moulded) 

20' 6" 

23' 6" 

34' 10" 

20' 6" 

30' 6" 

Draught (without keel) 

19' 3" 

19' 2" 

27' 5" 

21' 10" 

17' 10" 

Weight of steel or iron in hull 

820 tons 

... 

3676 tons 


/ 2850 tons 

„ ,, wood, outfit, Ac. 

166 „ 


509 „ 

]■ 1876 tons 

\ 280 . 

„ ,, propelling machinery .... 

184 „ 


616 „ 

370 „ 

300 „ 

Total light displacement 

1170 „ 

1620 tons 

4800 „ 

2245 „ 

3430 „ 

Load displacement 

8740 „ 

5530 „ 

16,710 „ 

7695 „ 

10,600 „ 

,, block coetlicient 

•72 

•80 

•81 

■82 

•85 

Ratio of light to load displacement .... 

•313 

•293 

•287 

•292 

•324 

Dead weight carxied 

2570 tons 

3910 tons 

11,910 tons 

5450 tons 

7170 tons 

Ratio of dead weight caiTied to load displacement 

•687 

•707 

•713 

•708 

•676 

Cargo capacity in cubic feet 

115,000 

170,000 

680,000 

288,000 

468,000 

Tonnage under deck 

1436 

2150 

7038 

3028 

6822 

„ gross 

1816 

2385 

7296 

3222 

5946 

, , net ........ 

1167 

1500 

4770 

2078 

4446 

Water-ballast capacity 

357 tons 

500 tons 

3346 tons 

804 tons 

2960 tons 


Table IV. gives tlie dimensions, carrying capacity, and other 
leading particulars of five existing cargo steamers of different 
types, arranged in the order in which they were built. A is a well- 
decked vessd (Fig. 9, Plate II.), having a top-gallant forecastle with 
a long raised qumer-deck and bridge house combined, and is fitted 
with one deck, but has two tiers of beams. B (Fig. 10 , Plato II.) 
is a vessel with a top-gallant forecastle, bridge house, and poop, 
and a single deck. C is an awning-docked vessel, with two decks, 
but three tiers of beams. D is a spar-decked vessel of 3222 tons 
0 ro 8 s, and £ (Figs. 11 and 12 , Plate II.) an American Lake steamer 
in which the draught was restricted to 18 feet. Besides the princi- 
pal dimensions and light and load displacements, the block ** coeiK- 
cients ” corresponding to the load conditions are given in Table IV., 
in order to show the fulness of form commonly adopted in these 
vessels. The block coeficmit is the ratio of the volume of the 
immersed portion of the ship to the volume of tlxe parallelopi- 
pedon, whose length, breadtlx, and depth arc the same as the 
length, breadth, and mean draught (without keel) of the vessel 


given, the immersed volume, t.^., the displacement, is $ 0 , or 
upwards of 80 per cent, of this circumscribing parallelopipedon. 
The low speed, which is found economical for the ** Ocean 
Tramp,” admits of this fulness, and provides that capability for 
large stowage accommodation for cargo which has brought them 
uxTO existence. In vessels whose speed is of great impoi%uice the 
block ooejficient varies from *5 to *65, the lower limit being 
reached on the smaller vessels on cross-channel services, and the 
higher limit on very long vessels, such as the fast Atlantic liners. 
The total weight of material in the hull, i.e., the iron or steel and 
woodwork, outfit, Ac., and the propelling machinery, is called 
the vesaeTs ligM di^laccment. load disjjlacement is made up 
of the light displacement, together with the weight of the cargo, 
Ac., or the dead weight carried ; tliis, it will be seen from 
Table IV., varies from two to two and a half times the amount of 
the light displacement. This dead weight is fixed within certain 
limits })y the builders and owners with regard to the safety and 
economical working of the ship, but British law provides that a 


vessel shall not be loaded deeper than a certain mai'k, known 
for many years as the Plimsoll mark, which has to he placed on 
the sides of all merchant vessels. The position of this mark, 
however, is, within certain limits, left to the discretion of the 
aforesaid builders and owners. The cargo capacity in cubic feet, 
the tonnage under deck, and the gross ana net tonnage, are 
given in Table IV. for each vessel. The mode of measuring 
tonnage is based on the Act of 1854. (See Tonraqe.) The cubic 
contents of all closed-in spaces, available either for cargo or 
imsengers. is calculated, and a ton of measurement is assumed to 
be provided by 100 cubic feet of space. Gross tonnage is the 
tonnage of all such spaces. “Under-deck ” tonnage is the tonnage 
of spaces below the tonnage deck, which is defined as the upper 
deck in all ships having less than three decks, and the second 
deck from below in all others. The net tonnage is obtained 
from the gross by deducting an allowance for madiinery spaces ; 
for crew spaces, including accommodatioiL for the master; for sail- 
room (in sailing ships) of not more than 2i per cent, of the gross 
tonnage; for helm, capstan, and anchor gear, 
boatswain’s store, and chart spaces. Thus net 
tonnage is the space which is available for the 
stowage of cargo. It has nothing to do with the 
displacement of the vessel or with the dead weight 
carried, to each of which the term tonnage is often 
applied. It will be seen from the table that in 
the vessels A, B, 0, and J) the net tonnage is less 
than one-half the dead weight carried. 

Fig. 13 (Plate II.) is an example of a Turret-deck 
steamer, of which a considerable number have been 
built by Messrs Uoxford of Sunderland. Her 
dimensions are; length 489 ft 8 in., beam 51 ft. 

7 in., gross tonnage 5995, and net tonnage 3794, 
Such vessels have the reputation of being good 
dead-weight carriers, and the shelf on each side 
of the central trunking can very ccnvemently be 
used for carrying timber, and for other purposes. 

A general idea of the construction of a modem cargo steamer 
maybe had by reference to Fig. 19 in the article on Shipbuilding. 
Fig. 14 shows the interior arrangements of the "White ^tax Cedne, 
a vessel designed to carry a large amount of cargo in addition to 
many passengers. 

Passertger There are numerous varieties of passenger 

steamers, both as to size and shape. For river service, where the 
tiafiic is considerable, paddle-wheel vessels of limited speed are 
usually preferred, as possessing great manoeuvring power, and there- 
fore tne capabilify of being brou^t alongside the landing-places 
with rapidiV safety. The Kmg Eduoa/rd, a steamer which 
began to ply on the Clyde in 1901, is 250 ft. long, 80 ft. wide, 10 
ft. 6 in. deep to the main deck, and 17 ft. 9 in. to the promenade 
deck. She was the first passenger steamer to be driven by Parsons’s 
steam turbine, though she presents the usual appearance of a screw 
passenger vessel. Her speed is 20 knots. A second turbine steamer, 
the Qtmn Almmdra^ hegn to mn on the Clyde in 1902 ; she is 
generally similar to the King Edmard^ but larger and faster. The 
paddle-wheel steamer La Ma^^gucrUSi which in the summer months 
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makes trips from London to the coast of Kent and thence across 
the Channel, is 330 ft. long, has accommodation for a large number 
of passengers, and obtained 22 knots with 7600 I.H.P. on trial. 

Cross-Channel Steamers . — ^The mail service between Holyhead 
and Kingstown has for many years employed a number of splendid 
vessels, which may be taken as typical of this class. The four 
paddle-steamers, UUter, Jfw^ter, Zeimter, and Comiaughtf built in 
1860 for this service, were 337 ft. long, 35 ft. broad, and 19 ft. 
deep ; their speed was 18 knots with 6000 I.H.P. A vessel of the 
same type, but larger, named the Irelmd, was added to the fleet 
in 1885. In 1896 and 1897 the four new twin-screw steamers 
were built, and received the same names as the four vessels built 
in 1860, which they have replaced. Their length is 360 ft., 
breadth 41 ft. 6 in., depth 29^ ft., and displacement 2230 tons 
at 14 ft. 6 in. load draught. Their sea-goiug speed is 23 knots. 
They have sleeping-berths for 238 first-class and 124 second- 
class passengers, and large dining and other public rooms for 
general accommodation. Considerable space is set apart on the 
main and lower decks for the mails, &c. The enmnes consist of 
two sets of triple-expansion four-cylinder engines, there being two 
low-pressure cylinders of equal size in each set, an arrangement 
which lends itself readily to the balancing of the machinery. 

Atlantic Liners . — Particulars of the famous liners which have 
had a share in the development of the trans-Atlantic service are 


given in Table V., which is taken chiefly from The Atlantic Fcrry^ 
by A. J. Maginnis, and many more details may be found in the 
opening portion of the article Steamship Lines in this volume, and 
in the historical sketches it contains of the various lines, sucli as 
the Allan, the American, the City of Dublin, the Collins, the 
Cunard, the Guion, the Hamburg- American, and the 'VVliite Star. 
Some of the most noteworthy vessels are illustrated in Figs. 15-19 
(Plates III. and IV.). The Persia (Fig. 15) was the first iron steamer 
to be placed on the Atlantic seivice by the Cunard Company (1856). 
Fig. 16 is the City of Rmio, built in 1881 at Barrow for the Inman 
Lino, one of the most graceful vessels on the Atlantic ; when first 
completed she was square-rigged on the throe fonvard masts, and 
looked even better than she does in the illustration. The Oa/tn.pania 
(Fig. 17) and her sister-ship the Lncania, each 600 ft. long, and 
built in 1893 for the Cunard Company by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
Company, held the record for fast passages acjross the Atlantic for 
several years. “With twiu-scrows and iriplc-cx})aiisioii engines 
they attained a speed of 234 knots on trial with 31,050 I.H.P. On 
her best runs the crossed the Atlantic, 2823 nautical miles, 

in 5 days, 8 hours, 38 minutes, tho mean speed being 22 knots for 
the run, maintained with a consumption of coal amounting to 204 
tons an hour. The second OccaniCt built for tho White Star Lino 
at Belfast in 1899, is shown in Fig. 18 ; and the L&ntscUland 
(Fig. 19), built at Stettin for the Hamburg- American Line, broke tho 
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Table V., shenoing Dimmsiom, cOc., of Famous Atlantic Liners. 



How Propelled. 


Savanneh 
Eoyal william 
Sinus .... 
Great Western. 

British Queen . 

Britannia 
Great Britain . 

America .... 

Asia 

Arctic .... 
Persia .... 
Adriatic .... 
Great Eastern . 

Scotia .... 
Oity of Paris , 

Biissia .... 
Oity of Brussels . ! 

Oceanic .... 
Oity of Itichmond . 
Britannic. 

Oity of Berlin . 

Arizona . ■ . 

Servia .... 
Oity of Borne . 

Alaska . . . . 

Notting-HiU . . . 

Auronia .... 
Oregon . . . . 

America .... 
Etruria . . . ' . 

Aller . . . . 

Oity of Paris (second of 
name) .... 
Teutonic .... 
Ffitst Bismarck 
Oamponia 

St Louis . . . . 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
Kaiser Friedrich 
Oceanic (seoond of name) 
Deutadhland (second of i 
name) . 


Oolouel Stevens 
Oity of Dublin Oo . 
Brit. & Amer. St Nav. Oo 
Great Western S.S. Co. 
Brit. & Amer. St. Nay. Oo 
Cunard 

Great Western . 

Cunard . 

Cunard . 

Collins 
Ouuard . 

Collins . . . 

Great Eostom S.S. Oo. 
Ounard . 
liiman 
Ounard . 

Inman 

White Star . . 

Inman 
White Star 
Inman 


Nottine-HiU S.S. Oo. 
Ounard 

Guion and Cunard . 
National . 

Ounard . 

North German . 

Inman 
White Star 
Hamburg-Amerioan 
Ounard . 

Amerioan . 

North German . 
North German . 
White StSiT 

Hamburg-American 


1819 New York 
1888 Liverpool 
1838 Leith 
18:i8 Bristol 

1880 London 
1840 Greenock 
1843 Bristol 
1848 Greenock 
1860 

1860 New York 
I860 Glasgow 
1867 Now York 
1S68 Mlllwall 
1862 Glasgow 
1806 ,7 

1867 
1800 

1871 Belfast 
1874 Glasgow 

1874 Belfast 

1875 Greenook 

1879 Glasgow 

1881 ,7 
1881 Barrow 

1881 Glasgow 

1881 „ 

1882 

1883 

1884 
1886 

1880 


1889 Belfast 

1890 Stettin 
1893 Glasgow 
1896 PhUadelphia 

1807 Stettin 

1808 Donsig 
1899 Belfost 

1899 Stettin 


Feet. Feet. Feet. 
ISO 26 10*6 

146 27 17*6 

178 26-6 18-26 

212 36-3 23-26 

276 37-6 27-0 

207 84-6 22-6 

274 48-2 31-6 

261 118 26-3 

268 46 24 

282 46 31-6 

300 46 29-9 

355 60 86-0 

680 82-8 48-2 

379 47-8 30-6 

346 40*4 26-2 

368 43 S8-8 

890 40-3 27-1 

420 41 31 

441 43-5 84 

466 46-2 33-7 

488-6 44-2 36 

460-3 46-4 86-7 

616 62-1 87*9 

660*2 62*3 37 

500 60 38 

420 46*1 26*5 

470 67*2 37-8 

601 64*2 40 

432 61*8 88*0 

601 67*3 38*2 

488 48 34*6 

627*0 68*2 80-S 

666 57*8 30*2 

502*0 57*6 38 

698 06 48 

636*7 68 42 

026 66 43 

684 04 41 

686 08 49 


Single Screw 
l^addlos 


S. Screw and Paddles 
Paddles 
Single Screw 


Twin Screw 
Single Screw 


06-6 45*6 24,400 14,600 38*25 
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record in 1900, traversing the Atlantic from New York to the 
Eddystone in 5 days, 17 hours, 28 minutes, at a mean speed of 
23*36 knots. In a subsequent voyage she maintained an average 
of 23*52 knots. A still larger vessel, the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Zweite, launched in 1902 for the North Geiman Lloyd, is 706i 
ft. long, with a beam of 72 ft. Her gross tonnage is about 
20,000, and when loaded with 5600 tons of coal her displacement 
wiil be 26,000 tons. She is intended to maintain a speed of 
23^-24 knots across the Atlantic. 

In recent years a remarkable development in shipbuilding has 
preceded in the United States, following on the demands in 
connexion with the building of the modem American navy, and 
work of every kind of the highest class is in progress on a large 
scale. The Newport News Co. has built the Siberia and Korea, 
for the service of the Pacific Mail Co. from Hong Kong to San 
Francisco, which are far in advance of all previous vessels on the 
Pacific lines. These vessels are 672 ft. over all, 63 ft. beam, and 
of 18, 600 tons displacement on a draught of 27 ft. Their machinery 
is of 18,000 I.H.P., and is capable of maintaining 18 knots ocean 
speed. The Philadelphia firm of Cramp and Son has turned out the 
American Line vessels St Louis and St JPaul, which have run with 
great success on the New York and Southampton service ; and 
more recently the splendid vessels Sierra, Ventii/ra, and Sonorm, 
for the Oceanic Steamship Co., for the mail service between Sydney, 
New Zealand, Honolulu, and San Francisco. Their dimensions 
are : length 425 ft. over all, beam 50 ft., moulded depth 28 ft. 
3 in., tonnage about 6000, horse-power 8000, speed 17 knots. 
Although these vessels are smaller than the Siberia and Korea, 
they are far superior to any previous vessels on the Pacific routes, 
excepting the Empress of India and other vessels on the Hong 
Kong and Yancouver service. They have magnificent accommoda- 
tiou for a large number of passengers, and are specially built so 
that in thirty-six hours they can be fitted up as armed cruisers 
for tlie U.S. navy. More remarkable than either of these are 
the vessels being built by the Eastern Shipbuilding Co. of New 
London for the Oiiental service of the Great Northern Railway. 
The aim in these vessels is to carry an immense cargo at a low 
cost, and at the same time a considerable number of passengers 
with greatly improved accommodation ; they are 680 ft. long, 73 
ft. beam, 55 ft. depth, and when fully laden their displacement 
will be nearly 33,000 tons, of which about 20,000 tons may be 
cargo. Their speed is stated to be about 14 knots, and their cost 
about £500,000 per ship. With the exception of the Celtic and 
the Cedric of the White Star Line, these will be the largest vessels 
in the world. 

S 2 )tcidl Many vessels are built for special and excep- 

tional purposes, and cannot be classed with either ordinary cargo 
or passenger vessels. Amongst these may be included dredgers, 
train-carrying ferry-boats, and ice-breakers. To d/redgers a special 
article has been devoted (see vol. xxvii.). Traiv, ferries have been 
in use since 1870. In 1869 Mr Scott Bussell described (Tram. 
List. Nav. Arch.) a train feiTy-boat of special construction in 
use on the Lake of Constance, having a length of 220 ft., a 
breadth over the paddle-boxes of 60 ft., and a displacement of 
1600 tons ; the horse-power of her macliinery was 200, divided 
between the two paddle-wheels, each of which was driven by a 
pair of independent oscillating engines. The object of this steamer 
was to convey trains between Bomanshorn, on the one side of the 
lake, and Friedrichshafen, on the other \ she was built of iron, 
and was designed to have peat 
strength combined with light 
drau^t. In 1872 train feny- 
boats were introduced into 
Denmark to carry trains be- 
tween the mainland and the 
islands and, later, between 
Denmark and Sweden. In 
1883 the Solmo, a large train 
ferry 406 ft. long was built by 
Messrs Harlan and Hollings- 
worth, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to run between Bemioia 
and Porto Casta in connexion 
with the Central Pacific Rail- 
way. Two other interesting 
examples of train ferries, shown 
in Fiffl. 20 and 21 (Plato V.), 
were built on the T^e by Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, wliitworti]!, 
and Go. Ltd., in 1896 and 1896, the former for service on the river 
Volga, and the latter for service on Lake Baikal in Siberia. The 
Volga has a rise and fiaill of no less than 46 feet between spring 
and midsummer, and the ice upon it in winter is usually 2 ft., 
and sometimeB 3 ft., thick; thus the problem presented con- 
siderable difficulties, which were increased by the fact that the 
locks of the Marinsky canal system, through which all vessels 


bound for the Volga must pass^ are of such dimensions that it 
was impossible for vessels of sufficient size to be got through in 
one piece. It was decided to use two vessels to do the work, the 
first to act only as an ice-breaker, and the other to act only as 
a train - carrier. The ice-breaker was built in two pieces, the 
pai^g being at the longitudinal middle-line plane of the vessel. 
This was satisfactorily carried out by means of a double longi- 
tudinal middle-line bulkhead extending the whole length of the 
vessel. On arrival at the canal she was divided into halves, and 
was joined up again after passing through the last of the locks. 
Her dimensions were: len^ 147 ft., breadth 37 ft 6 in., and 
depth 16 ft. 6 in., and she was fitted with compound engines and 
twin screws. The ferry steamer itself (Fig. 20, IMate V. ) was 262 ft. 
long, of 55 ft. 6 in. beam, and of 14 ft. 6 in. depth. Four lines of 
rails were laid upon her deck, sufficient space being provided for 
24 trucks or carriages, which are shown in position in the figure. 
The difficulty presented by the great diflerenee in the river level 
was got over by an aiTangement of hydraulic hoists, placed at 
the bow, by which two trucks could be lifted at once to a height 
of 26 ft., and by having lines of rails at the landing-stages at two 
levels. The vessel was fitted with twin screws and compound 
engines, which gave her a speed of 9 knots. It was found neces- 
sary to divide her into four parts for the passage through the 
canal locks ; the divisions were made at the longitudinal middle- 
line plane and athwartships at her middle. Each quarter, when 
apart, formed a water-tight hull, and reunion was effected while 
the parts were afloat. 

The Baikcd Ferry (Fig. 21, Plate V.) is employed in caiiying 
trains across the lake in connexion with the Siberian Railway. For 
more than half the year the lake is frozen over to a considerable 
thickness, and in this case the vessel must of necessity be herself a 
powerful ice-breaker as well as a ferry steamer. The figure is from 
a photograph of a model, in which part of the side is removed in 
order to show the railway carriages in position. Her dimensions 
are : length 290 ft., beam 57 ft., draught under ordinary conditions 
18 ft. 6 in., and displacement 4200 tons. The hull is dosely 
subdivided for additional safety in case of perforation. She has 
three sets of triple-expansion engines, working three independent 
screw propellers, two placed aft, as in ordinary twin-screw ships, 
and one placed at the forward extremity for the pmpose of dis- 
turbing the water under the ice, thus assisting the heavy oast- 
steel stem and armoured bow to break up the soBd field-ice which 
the vessel has to encounter. The complete structure was first 
erected on the Tyne, then taken to pieces and shipped to St 
Petersburg ; from thence its numerous parts were carried to the 
farthest point on the Siberian Railway, whence they were taken 
to their destination on sledges, and there the ship was re-erected 
and launched. The boilers constituted the heaviest individual 
pieces thus transported, as the weight of each could not be reduced 
belong 20 tons. 

Ice-breaking steamboats for securing a passage through frozen 
waters also date from an early penod ; one is spoken of as 
Sarly as 1851, and several have recently been constructed for 
the Baltic and other parts for special purposes, instances of 
which have just been noticed in connexion with train ferries. 
The JSrmack (Fig. 22, Plate V.), built in 1898, aims at being 
more effective than any previously constructed. Her dimen- 
sions are: length 305 ft., breadth 71 ft., depth to the 
upper deck 42 ft. 6 in., and displacement 8000 tons ; her engines 
develop 8000 I.H.P,, giving her a speed of 15 knots. Her 



Fie. 2d.--Section of Brmack. 

geneisl outline is shown in Fig. 23, from which it will be seen 
mat her bow slopes upwards from below, so as to enable her to 
run ^ on to the ice and bring her weight to bear in breaking 
it. B&r stem is so shaped as to protect the propellers as much 
as possible from masses of ice ; and her transverse form is such 
that when wedged in between masses of ice she will tend rather 
to rise than to be depressed. She is built of steel, and is of very 
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great strength, the bow being specially strengthened to enable 
it to withstand the impact with the ice. As first constructed, 
she had three screws aft and one forward. The forward screw 
was provided with the object of suckmg water by its action from 
under the ice, and so giving more effect to the weight of the ship ; 
hut on an experimental voyage in the Polar Sea, working through 
thick field-ice, the shaft of this screw became bent, and it was 
necessary to remove the propeller and provide temporary protection 
to the shaft-end. A new bow, that shown in Fig. 23, was after- 
wards fitted, with this foiward propeller omitted. The Emiack 
made her maiden voyage in the middle of the w’inter of 1898-99, 
when she steamed through the Baltic to Kronstadt, crushing 
the ice with comparative ease. After this passage, during the 
remainder of the winter she assisted 41 steamers which were 
in difficulty, including the salvage of a Russian warship, which 
had unfortunately stranded on the island of Hogland. In the 
summer of 1899 she made the experimental voyage, above referred 
to, in the Polar Sea north of Spitsbergen, and notwithstanding 
her accident, continued far enough* to demonstrate that she could 
make her way through this vast ice-field and deal with floes of 
the greatest thickness. An account of this vessel was given by 
Colonel Swan, C.B., before the Institution of Haval .^chitects 
in 1899. 


Wah Vessels. 


In the development of the modern warship during the 
latter half of the 19th century we shall have to deal with 
progress even more remarkable than that recorded for 
merchant ships. The adoption of iron and steel as the 
material for shipbuilding, and the development of the 
steam engine, have influenced warship construction in the 
same manner as they have inhuenced the construction of 
ships for the mercantile marine ; but, in addition, the intro- 
duction of armour for the protection of ships, the great 
advances made in its manufacture, and, above all, the mar- 
vellous improvements in explosives and in the design and 
manufacture of guns, have almost continuously changed the 
conditions of naval warfare, and called for corresponding 
change in the design of warships. Those who are con- 
cerned in such questions may refer with advantage to an 
interesting comparison between the old Victory and a 
modern battleship instituted by Sir Andrew Noble in his 
address to the Mechanical Science Section of the British 
Association in 1890, Sir Andrew Noble’s remarks in this 
connexion are the more weighty as coming from the 
director of the largest arsenal in the world, the works of 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co., and from one 
whose scientific research has incalculably advanced our 
knowledge of artillery and explosives. Sir Andrew follows 
up this comparison by the following reference to the con- 
dition of things just before the Crimean war : — 


The most improved battleships of the period just anterior to the 
Crimean war diflered from the I have just described mainlj 
by the addition of steam power, and for the constniotion of these 
engines the country was indebted to the great pioneers of marine 
engineemg, such as J. Penn and Sons, Maudslay, Sons, and Field, 
Ravenhill, Miller, and Co., Rennie Bros., Ac., not forgetting Messrs 
Humphreys and Tennant, whose reputation and achievements now 
Me even more brilliant than in those earlier days. Taking the 
P^ of mUrnffton, completed in 1853, as the type of a first-rate 
Crimean war, her length was 240 ft., her breadth 
displacement 5880 tons, her indicated horse-power 1999 
and her speed on the measured mile 9-89 knots. Her armament 
consisted of 131 guns, of which thirty-six 8-in. and 32-pdrs. were 
mounted on the lower deck, a similar number on the middle deck, 
tniily-eight 32-pdrs. on the main deck, and twenty short 32-pdrs. 
and one 68-pdrs. pivot gun on the upper deck. Taking the U<mar 
and the Rogue m tj^es of second- and third-rate line-of-battteships, 
the former, which had nearly the displacement of the Victory, had 

a mean draught of 21. 
She had 1420 indicated horse-power, and her speed on the measured 
mile was 10*3 knots. Her armament consisted of twenty-eight 
8-m. and fflxty^o 32-pdr8., carried on her lower, mam, and 
upper decks. The Rog^6e had a length of 184 ft., a breadth of 48 
ft. 4 m., a mean draught of 22 ft. 6 in. ; she had 797 indicated 
horse-power and a speed of knots. Her armament consisted of 
two 68-pte. of 96 0 ^., four 10-in, guns, twenty-six 8-in. guns. 

32-p(irs. of 50 cwt. — sixty guns in all. 

^ Vessel oHower rates (I refer to the screw steam frigates of the 
penod just antenor to the Orimean wap) were, both in construction 


and armament, so closely analogous to the line-of-battleships that I 
will not fatigue you by describing them, and will only allude to 
one other class, that of the paddle-wheel steam frigate, of which I 
may take the Temble as a type. This vessel had a length of 226 
ft., a breadth of 43 ft., a displacement of about 3000 tons, and an 
indicated horse-power of 1950. Her armament consisted of seven 
68-pdi-s. of 95 cwt., four 10-in. guns, ten 8-iii. guns, and four light 
32-pdrs.” ^ 

The warships which existed at the beginning of the 
latter half of the 19th century were, with the exception 

of special vessels, divided roughly into three classes 

ships of the line, frigates, and gun-vessels. At the present 
day the corresponding types are known as battleships, 
cruisers, and gunboats, and a fourth class has been created 
in the torpedo-boat and torpedo-boat destroyer. It ia 
proposed to refer to these in the order named. (See also 
Navies.) 


The destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope (30th 
November 1853) by the Russian fleet, the latter alone 
being armed with shell guns, and the combined experience 
of the British and French fleets before Sebastopol when 
engaging Fort Constantine, demonstrated conclusively that 
for ships of the line armour - protection had become 
essential. The French Government immediately began to 
build five armour-plated vessels, or batteries, as they were 
called, for service in the Black Sea; and eight similar 
vessels were begun shortly afterwards by the British 
Government for the same service. The British vessels 
did not arrive in time to take any part in the war; but 
three of the French batteries did, and were very favourably 
reported on by Admiral Bruat after an engagement with 
the Kinburn Forts on 17th October 1855. With the excep- 
tion of these three French batteries, the whole of the fleets 
employed in the operations were composed of unarmoured 
wood ships, and a large number of them were sailing line- 
of-battleships. As the result of the engagement with the 
Kinburn Forts, the French commenced to build the first 
armour-plated wood frigate, Qloire, at Toulon in March 
1858; and shortly afterwards (June 1859) the armour- 
plated iron frigate Warrior (Fig! 24) was commenced by 
the British Government. A number of vessels quickly 
followed, including, on the side of the British Government, 
the £lack Prince, which was a sister ship to the Wa/rrior, 
and four other vessels, the AcMlles, the sister ships Mino- 
taur and Ayincourt, and the Northumberland. The dis- 
tribution of the armour and other features of these vessels 
are shown in Fig. 24. The Wo/rrior and Black Prince, 
which were 380 ft. long and of 9310 tons displacement, 
h^ a speed of 12f knots, and were originally armed 
with twenty-six 68-pdrs. and eight llO-pdrs. on the main 
deck, and two llO-pdrs. and four 40-pdrs. on the upper 
deck, which armament was afterwards altered to four 
8-in. 9-ton guns and twenty-eight 7-in. 6J-ton guns, all 
paounted on the broadside. They had a central citadel 
213 ft. long, protected with 4J-in. iron armour extending 
from a few feet below the water-line to the height of the 
upper deck. Their outline was similar to the outline of 
the wooden frigates of the day, and their rudder-heads and 
steering-gear were above water ,aad unprotected against 
mjury by shot and shell. In the four Vessels which 
immediately followed, which were from 500 to 1600 tons 
more displacement, the overhanging bow, as will be seen 
from Fig. 24, was given up, bows more adapted for ramming 
were introduced, aud some 'protection was afforded to the 
steering-gear by water-line belts of armour which extended 
the whole length of the vessel. In 1861 the British 
Government began the construction of eleven armour- 
clads, six of which, including the Hector and Valiant, 
sister ships of 6700 tons, were iron vessels, and five^ 
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the Caledonia, Royal Oalc, Ocecm, Prince Consort, and 
Royal Alfred, were wooden vessels of rather over 4000 

tons. . ^ _ ■ 

The reconstruction of the British fleet was taken in 
hand in earnest in 1863, when Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Edward J. Eeed was placed at the head of the Construc- 
tion Department at the Admiralty, with Messrs Barnaby, 
Barnes, Crossland, Morgan, and Wright — the last named 
(afterwards Sir James Wright) holding the position of 
engineer-in-chief — as his immediate assistants. Various 
types of vessels were devised, with arrangements of armour 
and dispositions of guns, to provide for the new 
SirJB-J. conditions which had been introduced; and, in 
' addition, great advance was made in the struc- 
tural arrangements of ships, which uj) to this period had 
been considerably influenced by the old systems of con- 
struction in use in wooden ships. In investigating the 
qualities of ships, Sir Edward Eeed had the good 
fortune to secure the co- 
operation and assistance 
of Mr William Eroude, 

F.E.S., who had been the 
first to demonstrate accu- 
rately the theory upon 
which the behaviour of 
ships in a seaway depends. 

Mr Fronde’s experimental 
investigations on the forms 
of ships and kindred matters, 
begun in 1870 on behalf 
of the Admiralty and con- 
tinued till his death in May 
1879, had a most import- 
ant bearing on tlie imi)rovc- 
ment of ships and on the 
science of naval construc- 
tion generally. It is not 
too much to say that nearly 
the whole of the accurate 
information as to the best 
forms of ships and their 
resistance at various speeds, 
in the possession of naval 
architects to-day, is the 
direct result of Mr Fronde’s 
work, and tliat of his son, 

Mr E. E. Fronde, P.E,S., 
who has continued the work 
since his father’s death. 

Among the considorar 
tions which Mr Eeed 
■had in view in tihe re- 
construction pf the navy, and which may be said to hold 
■ down to the present day, with variations dependent on the 
development of steam propulsion, gun attack, character of 
armour, and other conditions, may be • enumerated the 
following : — (1) Steadiness of ship as a gun platform, with 
ample stability in all conditions of lading to enable her to 
keep the sea in all weathers, and sufficient stability in a 
partially-riddled condition to enable her to reach port in 
safety. (2) Protection by armour of the vitals of the 
ship, and of the heavy-^n positions, especially ^inst 
shell fire. (3) The carrying of guns of power sufficient to 
penetrate the armour of any possible enemy. (4) Mount- 
ing the guns sufficiently high above the water-line to 
enable them to be fought in bad weatlwT. (5) Simul- 
taneous all-round fire, with concentration of as many guns 
as possible on any given point of the conii)ass, fire in the 
line ahead from as great a number of guns as x)ossible 
being considered of special imi)ortanco. (6) Si^eed to 


overtake or get away from an enemy. (7) Manoeuvring 
power to maintain, as far as possible, any desired position 
with regard to an enemy. (8) As large a radius of action 
as possible, coal-carrying capacity and economy of fuel being 
the two factors governing the radius of action and the 
strategical advantages dependent thereon in vessels pro- 
vided with steam power alone. (9) The projoer provision 
for the berthing of officers and crew. (10) The import- 
ance of limiting size and cost. 

Objections were raised to the early annour-platcd ships on the 
score of their unhandiness, heavy rig, exposed positiozi of guns, &c. 
To meet these, Mr Eeed designed a number of vessels, among 
■which may be mentioned the Pellerophon, launched in 1865. 
She was a vessel of 7650 tons displacement, 4000 14 knots 

speed, and was 300 ft. long, or 100 ft. less than the 2Iinotaur, 
Her armament consisted of ten 9-in. 12-ton and five 7-in. 6 j-ton 
guns. Her water-line was wholly protected by 6-in. az-mourf and 
she was provided with a centi*al battery 98 ft. long, protected with 
armour of the same thickness. She carried a considez'able spread 


of canvas, and she was fitted with a balanced rudder. The 
Hercules, completed in 1868, was a much more important ship 
than her predecessors, her dimensions being: length 325 ft., 
breadth 69 ft., draught 26i fi, and her displacement 8680 tons. 
Her engines were of 8600 which gave her a si)eed of about 

Hi knots. She had two 9-in. gnns, mounted one forward a^d one 
aft on the main deck behind 6-in. armour, and eight 10-in. guns, 
mounts in a central battery on the main deck, four of which were 
mounted on revolving platforms, and could be worked from angle 
ports at the comers of the battery as well as from the broadside 
ports. Her water-line was protected by armour 9 in. thick amid- 
ships, reduced to 6 in. at her ends, and her battery was protected 
by 6-in. armour. She was handy under canvas, and was un- 
doubtedly the most successful sea-going armour-clad of her day. 
The SiUtan, completed in 1871, was in many rejects a similar 
ship to the Herddea, hut rather larger, having a displacement of 
9200 tons, the same length, 2 ft. more beam, and 1 foot- more 
draught ; she attained a speil of upwards of 14 knots. Her main- 
deck battery carried the same guns as the main-deck battery of the 
HercvZeH, but the 9-in. guns at the extremities of the vessel on this 
deck wore dispensed with, and she carried, in addition, an upper- 
dock battery, placed over the after- end of the main-deck battery, 


WARRIOR A BLACK PRINCE. 



Fio. 24.— Plan of Warrior and Black PHnoe, AMles, Minotemr end Agincmrt^ and Northumberlwia^ 
A, engine-room ; B, boiler-room ; 0, coel bunkers ; M, magazines ; S, shell-rooms. 
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in wliich. four guns "were carried. Both batteries were pro- 

tected with 6 -in. armour ; elsewhere the armour was of same 
thickness y^as disposed in a similar manner to the correspond- 
ing armour in the JSercules. As ori^nally completed, the Sultan 
was a fully-rigged ship, but on her relit in 1892 her old masts were 
removed and a pair of military masts substituted, as shown by 
Fig. 25 (Plate VI.). 

Turret Shvps . — The first turret ship in the British navy was the 
lioyal Sovereign, built of wood and launched in 1857 as a 121-gun 
ship of 3760 tons, and afterwards cut down and reconstructed as 
a turret ship, under the s^erintendence of Captain Cowper Coles, 
between 1862 and 1864. The system of mounting heavy guns on 
revolving turrets had been worked out in America during the war 
by Captain Ericsson. Captain Cowper Coles, who had designed 
turret ships for foreign powers, became the advocate of the turret 
system in Great Britain ; and as the result of discussion and the 
pressure brought to bear by public opinion, the Moiiarch, of 8850 
tons displacement, was laid down in June 1866 as a sea-going turret 
ship. She was launched May 1868. Her dimensions were : length 
330 ft., breadth 57 ft. 6 in., and draught 26 ft. ; her I.H.P. ivas 
8000, giving her a speed of about 15 knots, and she carried a large 
spread of canvas. She had a complete armour belt 9 ft. 9 in. wide 
and 7 in. thick, reduced to 6 in. at the extremities. Above this 
armour belt amidships, for a length of 84 ft,, she was provided 
with a citadel, also of 7-in. armour, which protected the bases of 
two revolving turrets, each protected with 10-in. armour and 
carrying two 12-m. guns. She also carried two 9-in. guns forward 
on the upper deck and one 7-iu. gun aft on the main deck, all 
protected by armour. 
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The design of the Monarch did not satisfy Captain Coles, and he 
induced the Admiralty to build a turret ship of much lower free- 
board, in accordance with his views. This vessel was the Caj^tain, 
built at Birkenhead and launched in March 1869. By an unfor- 
tunate error her freeboard was even less than Captain Coles had 
contemplated. She was fully rigged, with tripod masts and large 
sail-spread ; this spread of canvas, with her low freeboard and 
deficient stability, resulted in the terrible disaster in the Bay of 
Biscay, when she capsized on 6th Sej>tember 1870, amongst those 
drowned being her designer. 

A number of low-freeboard turret vessels of the MmvUor class, 
without masts and sails, w'ere built for the British navy at this 
time, mostly for coast defence*. Amongst these, the Cerberus for 
Australia and the Abyssinia and Magdtda^ for India were com- 
pleted in 1870. Abyssmia had a displacement of 2900 tons 
and a speed of about 9i knots; her dimensions were: length 
225 ft., beam 42 ft., draught 14 J ft., and her armament consisted 
of four lO-in. 18-ton guns. The other two vessels had the same 
armament, but were somewhat larger, being of 3340 tons displace- 
ment ; and the thickness of their side armour was S to 6 in., against 

7 to 6 in, in the Abyssinia. . Several vessels of this type were also 
built for home service, including the single-turret vessels QlaMon 
(Fig. 26, Plate VI.) of 4910 tons and Hots^vn' of 4010 tons, each 
carrying two 18-in. 25-ton guns, and the Cyclops, Cm'gon, Mecate, 
and Hydra, each of 3560 tons and provided with two turrets carry- 
ing two 10-in. 18-ton guns. They were protected with armour from 

8 to 12 in. thick, and their speed was from 10 to 12 knots. A 
diagram of the original Monitor of the II. S. navy of this period 
is shown (Fig. 27). She is about 170 ft. long, of low speed, aimed 
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with two powerful guns, and protected 
throughout with thick armour. 

The Devastaiion, commenced in 1869, 
represented Mr Heed's views of what a sea- 
going turret ship should be. Low sides were 
adopted, but not in combination with rigging 
and sails. She was the first sea-going battle- 
ship in the British navy which depended 
wholly on steam power for propulsion. She 
was 285 ft. long, 62 ft. 3 in. broad, 26 ft. 
mean draught, and 9060 tons displacement. 

Her sides, wliich, except right forward, rose 
only to a height of 4 ft, 6 in, above water, 
were protected with armour 12 in. thick. 

Her armament consisted of four 25 -ton guns, 
mounted in pairs in two turrets, one at each 
end of a raised breastwork or redoubt which 
extended about 150 ft. along the middle of 
the upper deck. The guns were thus devated to the height of some 
14 ft. above the surface of the water. The turrets were protected 
by armour 12 in. and 14 in. thick, and the breastwork or redoubt 
by armour 10 in, and 12 in. thick. A forecastle extended forward 
from the fore-end of the breastwork at a height of 9 ft. 3 in. above 
the waterline; but in wake of this forecastle the side armour 
dropped to a height of only 4 in. above the surface of the water, at 
which level there was an armoured deck. She was provided with 
twin-screw machinery of 5600 I.H.P., which gave her a speed of 
12^ knots, and she carried a large coal supply. A good idea of her 
ipearance may be obtained from Fig. 28 (Plate VI.). 
loss of the Uaptain, and to remove the doubt which 


After tl 

naturally arose as to the safety of other ironclads, and particularly 
as to that of the Devastation, a special committee, including 
many of the highest professional ana scientific authorities in the 
United Kingdom, was appointed to examine into the design of 
those vessels. Of the Devastation they reported that '‘ships of 
this class have stability amply sufficient to make them safe against 
the rolling and heaving action of the sea ” ; they agreed, however, 
in recommending a plan, which the constructors of the Admiralty 
had proposed, with the view of increasing her range of stability 
and the accommodation of the crew. This consisted in the addition 
of side superstructures, formed by continuing up the ship’s side 
with light framing and pla&g as high as the level of the top of 
the breastwork, and canying the breastwork deck over to the 
sides. The structures were continued aft on each side, some 
distance beyond the breastwork, providing two spacious wings, 
which added largely to the cabin accommodation. 

Sir Edward Heed retired from the Admiralty a short 
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Fig. 27.— Diagrairi of U.S. A Monitor. 

time before the Captodn foundered at sea. During his 
seven years* term of ojffice some forty iron armour-clads of 
various sizes and types, besides iron cruisers and numerous 
other vessels, had been added to the British navy, the 
adoption of armour for the protection of the vital parts 
of i^ips had become established, and especially had the 
importance of utilizing armour in such a manner as 
to exclude projectiles from the region of the water-line be- 
come recognized. The change from the widely-distributed 
armament of the first broadside armour-clads to the highly 
concentrated armament of the turrets, and from the high 
freebowd ship with sail-power to the low freeboard, turret 
ship without sails, had also been effected ; so that when 
Sir Edward Reed retired in 1870, the latest type of battle- 
ship was entirely different from that which existed when he 
took office; and although the construction of broadside 
ironclads had not been discontinued, “ the wooden walls ** 
had practically ceased to exist. Sir Edward Reed was 
succeeded by a Council of Construction composed of his 
immediate assistants, with Mr Bamaby (afterwards Sir 
iN'athaniel Bamaby) as its president ; but three years later 
this council was dissolved, and Sir N. Bamaby was placed 
at the head of the Construction Department. 

The sea-going qualities of the Devastation had success- 
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Fie. 2S.— Devastation, Fig. 29.— H.M.S. Inflexible, 
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fully demonstrated that the battleship of the future might 
depend wholly on steam propulsion; and although many 
naval officers and others continued to hold the 
Sir view that sea-going ironclads must of necessity be 
Nathaniel jjgged ships, in the designs which immediately fol- 
Bama y. power was omitted. In the Inflexible 

(Fig. 29, Plate VI.), and the sister ships and 
wow, the offensive power was concentrated mainly in two 
pairs of heavy guns, as it was in the Devastation and other 
turret ships which preceded them ; but in them the armour 
defence also was concentrated over a comparatively small 
space amidships, the unprotected ends being formed into 
what was called raft bodies by belts of cork, within which 
was placed a portion of the ship's coal, kc. Thus the 
buoyancy was secured by a citadel amidships which could 
not be penetrated, and by ends which might be riddled, 
but which it was contended 
could not be destroyed. 

The arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 30, which repre- 
sents the Agantenmon, but 
which may be taken as 
also representing the other 
vessels. Sir N. Barnaby 
described the design of the 
iTflexible in 1874 before 
the Institution of Naval 
Architects thus : — 
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12i-in. guns ; their citadels were lOa ft. long, protected with 
18‘in. armour, their turrets being protected by 16-in, armour ; 
and their speed was 12 knots. The J^dinhwrgh and Colossus, begun 
three years later, were of the same type, but were built of steel 
and were of 9480 tons displacement. Their citadels were longer, 
and their speed was 14i knots. Compound armour, adopted in 
these two snips for the first time, gave them a great advantage in 
defensive power. 

The GoUmgwood, begun in 1880, was the precursor of a new type 
of battlesliip, in which the main armament consists of four heavy 
guns mounted in pairs on the middle line of the ship, in fixed 
heavily protected gun-positions called barbettes, one at each end of 
an arrnoured centi’al citadel, this main armament being associated 
with a secondary armament of lighter and more I'apid-firing guns 
mounted on the broadsides between the barbettes. This aiTange- 
ment of the armament, which is clearly illustrated in Fig. 31, has 
continued, with small modification, to be adopted in the battleships 
of the British navy down to the present day. The principal features 
of the Oollingwood were as follows : length 325 ft., beam 68 ft., 
mean draught 27 ft., displacement 9500 tons. She carried 18-in. 

Agamemnon 



PUui of Upper Deck 



Plan of under arater Protective Deck 



Imagine' a floating castle 
110 ft. long and 75 ft. wide, 
rising 10 ft. out of the water, 
and having above that again 
two round turrets planted 
diagonally at its opposite 
corners. Imagine this castle 
and its turrets to be heavily 
plated with armour, and tliat 
each turret has within it two 
guns of about 80 tons each — 
perhaps in the course of a few 
years guns of twice 80 tons 
each. Conceive those mins to 
be capable of firing, all fomr 
together, at an onemy ahead or 
on either beam, and in pairs 
towards every point of the 
compass. 

“ Attached to this rect- 
angular armoured castle, but 
completely submerged, every 
part being 6 ft, to T ft. under 
water, there is a hull of the 
ordinary form, with a powerful 
ram bow, with twin screws 
and a submerged rudder and 
helm. This compound struc- 
ture is the fighting part of 
the ship. Seaworthiness, speed, 
and shapeliness would be 
wanting in such a structure 
if it had no additions to it; 
there is therefore an unarmoured structure lying above the 
submerged ship and connected with it, both before and abaft 
the armoured castle ; and as this structure rises 20 ft. out of the 
water, from stem to stem, without depriving the of that 
command of th^ horizon already described, and as it moreover 
renders a flyii^ deck unnecessary, it gets over the objections which 
have been raised against the low freeboard and other features in 
the Devastofoba, Thvmderer, and Fury. These structures furnish 
also most luxurious accommodation for officers and seamen. The 
step in advance has therefore been from 14 in. of armour to 24 in., 
from 35-ton guns to 80-ton guns, from two guns ahead to four guns 
ahead, from, a height of 10 ft. for working anchors to 20 ft., and 
this is done without an increase in cost, and with a reduction of 
nearly 8 ft. in draught of water, Ac.” 

The dimensions of icIoA Inflexible 'wm : length 320 ft., beam 75 ft., 
mean draught 26 ft. 4 in., and displacement 11,880 tons, and her 
speed was 12*8 knots. The dimensions of the Ajoas and Agamemr 
non, begun in 1876, were ; length 280 ft., beam 66 ft., mean draught 
24 ft. 9 in., and displacement 8660 tons. They carried four 


Fig. 30.— Arrangement of Agamemnon. 

armour on her sides, 16-in. on bulkheads, ll-J-in. on barbettes, 
and 12-in. conning towers. Her aimament consisted of four 
12-in. 45-ton guns, six 6-in. guns, and a number of smaller 
guns. Her speed was 16i knots, and she carried 900 tons of coal, 
with capacity for 1200. She was followed two years later by the 
JRodney, ITowe, F&nbow, Oaenperdown, and Anson, which were of 
the same type, but larger. The two first named were of the same 
length and beam as the Collingwood, but of 800 tons more displac^ 
mont; they carried 13i-in. guns gainst her 12-in., and had 
gi'eater speed, namely, 16*8 knots. The last three were 5 ft. lon^r 
than the others, 6 in. broader, and wore 300 tons heavier than me 
Rodney and Smm. The armament was the same, except in the 
Bonbwo, which had two 16i-in. guns and ten 6-in. guns. These six 
ships constitute what is known as the Admiral class. A good idea 
of their general appearance is obtained from Fig. 32 (Plate VII. ), 
which represents the Cemperdousn. The Benhow and the Sans 
FwreiZ, built a few years later, are the only ships in tl^ British 
navy carrying 110-ton guns, the former having them in barbettes, 
the latter in a turret heavily armoured. The Sa/ns Pareil and her 
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Fia« 31.">-Arrangement of anuament in CoUingwooA. A, communicating: tubes ; B, boiIer>rooms ; D, water-dmmbcrs ; E, engfine-room ; 

M, magazines and shelLrooxns ; W, water-ballast % 


ill-fated sister the Victoriat^ be^n ia 1886, were a departure from 
the Admiral type in both disposition, of armour and armament, and 
have not been repeated or developed. 

Among the last of the ships designed for the British navy by 
Sir K. Barnaby were the Nile (Fig. 33, Plate VIL ) and Trafalgar^ 
which were begun in January 1886. The disposition of armament 
originated in the OolUngwo^ was adopted in these vessels, but the 
heavy guns were placed in 
turrets instead of in barbettes. 

These vessels were of rather 
neater displacement than the 
mJksMe, and were thus the 
largest ships then built for 
the British navy. They were 
11,940 tons displacement, 345 
ft. long, 73 ft. beam, and 28 
ft. 10 in. mean draught ; had 
engines of 12,000 I.H.P., and 
a speed of 16§ hnots. Their 
armour-protection (see Fig. 34) 

, consisted of a belt 230 ft. long 
and 20 in, thick, with bulk- 
heads 18 in. and 14 in. thick. 

Above the belt was an 
armoured redoubt of 18 in. 
compound armour 141 ft. long 
at the sides of the ship, with 
parabolic ends which enclosed 
the turret bases. The torrels 
themselves had 18-in. armour, 
and between the turrets was 
an octagonal battery of 3 in. 
to 5 in. of steel containing the 
47-in. Q.F. guns. The thick- 
ness of the protective deck was 
3 in. The armament consisted 
of four 13*5-in. 67-ton B.L. 

^ns, six 47-m. Q.F., eight 6-pdrs. Q.F., twelve 3-pdrs. Q.F., 
besides boat guns and six torpedo tubes. They carried 900 tons 
of coal at iionnal displacement, and had stowage for 1100. 

Sir N'athaniel Barnaby retired from office in 1885. 
During his term of office there were built for the British 

^ Tlie Victfirkt was accidentally rammed by the Oamjwrdmmi, and 
sunk in a few luiuutos during the Mediterranean manoeuvres of 1893. 


navy upwards of twenty armoured battleships of various 
classes, in addition to a much larger number of cruisers of 
all sizes. The fight for supremacy between the gun and 
the armour plate had begun in earliest when Hir N. BarnaJ)y 
took office, the increased weight of projectile and penetra- 
tive power obtained by the concentration of the armament 


into a few heavy guns being followed by the concentration 
of the armour into a short belt. The concentration of 
guns and armour reached a limit in the Inflexible and her 
immediate successors ; the later ships of Sir N. Barnaby's 
desi^ carried a secondary battery of lighter guns in 
addition to the heavy main armament, and had^ much 
longer water-line bolts. These changes, combined with the 
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introduction of compound armour and tlie adoption of 
steel instead of iron for the building material, both of 
■which date from this time, allowed of greater armour 
protection and of other advantages, including increased 
speed, &c. This rearrangement . was first worked out 
in the Collingtooody and, as already stated, the principal 
features of this ship have, with few modifications, been 
reproduced down to the present time. 

Sir Nathaniel Barnaby w^as succeeded in October 1885 
by Mr W. H. White, F.B..S. (afterguards Sir W. H, White), 
Dr Elgar, F.!R.S., being shortly afterwards 
Sir appointed Director of Dockyards, and Mr K 
WAite™ Sennett, Engineer-in-Chief. Dr Elgar resigned 
after holding ofl&ce for five years, and was 
succeeded by Sir James Williamson, and in 1889 Mr 
Sennett was succeeded by Mr A. J. Durston (afterwards 
Sir John Diu'ston). During Sir William White’s tenure 


of office a very large number of ships were added to the 
British navy, some of vrhich are considered below. 

The Btyyal Bov&reig% class (see Jig. 35, Plate VII., which shows 
the Royal OaJc) consisted of eight first-class battleships, built under 
the Naval Deience Act of 1889. With the exception of the Hood, 
which was a turret ship, the vessels of this class were all fitted 
with barbettes. They were of 14,150 tons displacement, were 380 
ft. in length, 75 ft. beam, and 27J ft. draught. They had 13,000 
H.P. and a speed of 17^ knots. They carried 900 tons of coal at 
normal draught, with bunker space for 1450 tons. Fig. 36 shows 
the distribution of their armour, which consisted of a partial water- 
line belt 18 in. thick of compound armour, extending far enough 
forward and aft to receive the bases of the barbettes. A protective 
deck 3 in. thick formed a fiat top to this belt, and at the level of 
the bottom of the belt, continued to the ends of the ship. Between 
the protective and main decks, extending from one barbette to the 
other, was an upper belt of 4 in. thickness, and above this the 
main deck 6-in. Q.F. guns were enclosed in casemates. The 
barbettes were 17 in. thick. The armament consisted of four 
13§-in. B.L. guns in pairs in barbettes, ten 6-rn. Q.F. — four in 




casemates and six in shields— sixteen B-pdrs., 
twelve 3-pilrs., eight Maxims, and seven 
torpedo tubes. The Royal Sovereign estab- 
lished a record in quick building, having 
been laid down in September 1889 and 
launched in February 1891. The Hood 
differs from the others in having her 13J-iu. 
guns in turrets, and the decks between the 



Fie. 86.— Armour of RoyoZ Sofwreian, 


turrets and the 
extremities lowered to the level of the main deck in the other 
vessels of the class. 

The Om(m<on (Pig. 37, Plate VII.) and Boffjfmvr, begun in 1890, 
were smaller ships of the same general arrangement as the ships of 
the Rcyod Sovereign class, but with lighter armament and protec- 
tion and higher speed. The IS^-in. guns of the Royal Sovereign 
are reduced to 10-in., and the 6-in. Q.P. to 4‘7-in. Q.P. The belt 
thickness is reduced to 12 in., and the barbettes are 9 in. thick 
only, armour compound. The speed goes up from 17^ to 18^ 
knotSrf The normal coal allowance was 750 tons, with stowage for 
1150. Their principal dimensions were 360 ft. length, 70 ft. beam, 
25 ft. 6 in. mean draught, 10,500 tons displacement. An im- 
portant departure was made in these vessels in that they were 
sheathed and coppered. The JRmown (Fig. 38, Plate VII.) was also 
sheathed and coppered ; slie was laid down in February 1893 and 
launched in May 1895. She may he desciibed as coming between 
the Roycd Sovereign and Centurion, but possessing the very ^eat 
advantages that the adoption for the first time in the Britisn navy 
of Harveyized armour conferred defensive power upon her. She was 
12,850 tons displacement, length 380 ft., beam 72 ft., meandranght 
25} ft., and had an increased speed of 18} knots. Her armament 
con^ted of four 10-in. B.L. guns moun^ in pairs in barbettes 
10 in. thick, ten 6-iu. Q.F. in 6-in. casemates — six on main deck, 
four on upper — twelve 12-pdr., and five torpedo tubes. The belt 
and bulkhead of this ship were of Harveyized armour 6 in. to 10 in. 
thick. She carried 900 tons of coal at the mean draught given 
above, but could stow 1200 in her bunkers. 


A larger and more powerful class of battle- 
ship, known as the Motjestic class, was begun 
about the same time as the RAiKnm. It 
consisted of nine first-class battleships, the 
design of which constituted a great advance 
upon that of the Royod Sovereign. This 
advance was due mainly to tire use of 
Harveyized armour. The 18 -in. compound belt of the Royal 
S&oereign disappeared, and was replaced by a belt of about 
twice the breadth and 9 in. thick, this offering a resistance to 
peneti-ation at least equal to the 18-in. compound belt. The 
protective deck was not carried flat across at the middle deck, 
but was above the L. W.L. at the middle line, and curved sbarply 
down to the lower edge of the 9 -in. belt, forming a strong archea 
roof to the vitals of tlxe ship, to keep out any fragments of 
large shell which might come through the belt and burst; it 
was 2} in. thick on the flat and 4 in. on the dop^. The 13}-in. 
guns of the Royal Sovereign were replaced by lighter but more 
powerful 12-in. wire- wound B.L. guns, disposed in the same general 
manner in barbettes 14 in. thick. The majestic class carried two 
more 6-in. Q.F. guns, and all the twelve were in casemates 6 in. 
thick. There were sixteen 12-pdrs., besides amailer guns and five 
torpedo tubes. The speed was the same as Royal Sovereign olass, 
and the coal carried 900 tons, with space for 2000 tons. The ships 
were of 14,900 tons displacement, 890 ft. long, 76 ft. beam, 27 ft. 
mean draught. The HawMaZ, shown in Fig. 39 (Plate VIII.), is 
one of this class. . j. • 

The Fmnidcbble and L<mdm classes, under construction in 
1903, differ very riightly from each other, and for all ijiacncal 
purposes may be taken as identical, the main difference being in a 
reaxrangement of the armour protection to the bow in the later 
ships {Lond(yn\ The fonner class consists of the three battlesmps 
Formidable, Irrerisbible, and Implacable, and the latter of the five 
battleships London, RuVuoarlc, Venerable, Queen, and Prvt^ of 
Wales. These classes represent a development of the Maoestne 
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class, being 400 ft. long, 75 ft. beam, 26 ft. 9 in. draught, and 
15,000 tons displacement, the belt being of the same general 
■ hhiftlrTipaR and extent as in the MajestiCi but of Krupp steel, and 
protection is given to the bow by 2-in. side-plating. In the 




the box formed by the side belt. In the Lovdm class (Fig. 40, 
Plate VIII.) the lower protective deck is thinner and the upper 
one thicker than in the Formidable class, the belt protection being 
extended forward by thinner material, tapering to 2 in. at the bow, 
and the forward transverse armour biilkhead being omitted. The 
12-in. guns in both classes are longer and heavier than in the ships 
of the Majestic class, and are in barbettes 12 in. thick ; in addition, 
there are twelve 6-in. Q.F- ” ’ ^ “ -j— 

and four toi ’ 

with 20 . . , 

of 18 knots. They carry 900 tons of coal at their normal 
placement, and have bunker space for 2200 tons. 

The line of development, as traced above, may be taken 
to begin with the Gollmgwood and to run through the- 
Admiral class, the Nile and Trafalgar^ the Royal 
Sovereign class, the Majestic class, and the Formidable 
class, to the London 
class, which may be re- 
garded as the most power- 
ful type of warship yet 
constructed for the British 
navy.i Branching oft 
from this line, at a 
time when battleships be- 
came much heavier (the 
Royal Sovereign class 
were of 2200 tons more 
displacement than the 
NUe and Trafalgar)^ we 
ftud a series of smaller, 
faster, and more lightly 
armed and armoured 
battleships than the series 
terminating with the 
XoTwfoT!. class. These be- 
gan with’ the Banrjlewr 
and Centwrion, which, 
though contemporary 
with the Royal Sovereign 
class, were of 1440 tons 
less displacement ; they 
were followed by the 
Renown, the Camojpm 
class, and the Rvmca/n class, 
claim our attention. 


11 in. thick, with four 12-in. guns, and carry twelve 6-in. Q.p, 
guns in 6 -in. casemates on the main and upper decks ; also a 
number of smaller guns and four submerged torpedo tubes. 
They are provided with 24 Belleville boilers, will develop 
18,000 H.P., and attain a speed of 19 knots. Their normal coal 
supply will be 900 tons, and they will have bunker capacity for 
2000 tons. Six of these ships were under construction in 1902. 
In external appearance the Canopus and Dunccm classes closely 
resemble the ships of the London class. 

It will be seen that the advance in the two series of 
ships described above has been one of steady growth in 
size, power, and speed ; and the scheme of building such 
a number of ships of each class as to form a powerful 
squadron of exactly similar ships has been given effect to 
in a large degree. 

The principal changes that have conduced to the steady 
and rapid development of the battleship type since 1885 
are : — (1) The successive improvements in armour by the 
introduction of the Harvey and Krupp processes, which have 
enabled either a saving of weight to be effected for the 
same degree of protection, or a greater degree of protection 
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The last-named vessels now 



ment 

displacement, 

have a e-in. Harveyiz^ljeit, 14 ft. broad and* 1 97 ft.® long j two 
protective decks (anticipating the Formidable in tTiia respect) ; and 
^-in. barbet^, carrying four wire-wound 12-in. guns, against the 
Renown's 10-in. They al^ carry twelve 6-in. guns in 6-in. case- 
mates, ten 12-pdrs., a number of smaller and machine guns, and 
t^bes. They were the first battleships 
be fitted with water-tube boilers : they have 
20 Belle^lles, develop 13,600 H.P., and have a speed of 18i 
knots. They carry 1000 tons of coal at normal load, and have 
bunkers for 2300 tons. The ships of the Drmcan class are longer 

O.TiH 1ow/vai* •l-Kan MU ^ /V * rra , O- 



protective decks, as in the Ocmopm ; they have two barbettes, 


1 In 1902 orders were placed for hve battleships ftom Sir 'William 
Whites design, to be oaUed the Kma Mvmd VII. class, which are 
laigw and more powerflil than the London, being of 16,360 tons 
•topiaoement, and carrying four 12-in. and four 9-2-in. guns in gun- 
houses on the upper deck, with ten 6-iu. Q.F. guns in au armoured 
mam-aeck battery. 


to be provided for the same weight. The choice has been 
principally in the direction of the latter alternative j the 
belt has been extended longitudinally and upward, shield- 
ing a greater portion of the hull and giving increased 
protection to the stability and to the secondary armament 
of the vessel. (2) Improvements in guns and explosives, 
by which more effective gun-fire has been obtained with 
guns of smaller calibre and decreased weight than those 
previously in use. The growth in importance of the 
seconctoy armament of quick-firing guns has exercised 
great influence on the development of the modem battle- 
ship. (3) Improvements in machinery. The adoption 
of higher steam pressures, lighter and faster-running 
machinwy, and of water-tube boilers have effected great 
savings in weight for a given power, and enabled increased 
speed to be obtained in successive ships. Sir William 
White retired from the British Admiralty in February 
1902, and was succeeded by Mr Philip Watts, F.E.S. 

United SkUes of America. — Fig. 41 shows the mam features 
of the United States battloships ICearsarge and Fentttcktf. Their 

-■ lt. /(i. 1- A. mean 



carry 

^ turrets 

9 in. thick,'" fourteen 5-in. Q. F. guns, twoiity-seven smaller guns, 
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and four torpedo tubes ; and at the above displacement they carry 
410 tons of coal, but can stow 1200. Their speed is 16 knots. They 
are worthy of special mention on account of the novelty introduced 
in them of the double-storeyed tun*et, two of which arrangements are 
provided in these ships, one forward and one aft. In this arrange- 
ment a second turret is superposed or built on the first, tlie structure 
so formed turning as a whole ; a jpair of 8-in. guns is mounted in 
the upper turret, and a pair of _ 13-in. guns in the lower. A later 
example of American design is furnished by the five first-class 
battleships of the Georgia class (Fig. 42), building in 1902, which 
have a dfisplacement of nearly 15,000 tons, length 436 ft., beam 
76 ft. 3 in., and a mean draught of 23 ft. 9 in ; they have a com- 
plete water-line belt of Krupp armour, from 11 in. to 8 in. thick, 
tapering to 4 in. at the bow ; above this belt there is a belt of 
lighter armour, 6 in. thick and 245 ft. long, forming a battery for 
the 6-in. Q.F. guns, which extends to the upper deck ; there are also 
four turrets — two large double-storeyed turrets, as in the Kentucky , 
placed one forward and one aft, and two smaller turrets, placed on 
each side forward. The larger turrets carry each a pair of 12-iii. 
guns and a pair of 8-in. guns, and are protected by a Tna-giT TinTyi 
thickness of 11 -in. armour, and the smaller carry each a pair of 8-in. 
guns and are protected by ej in. armour. In addition to the four 
12-in. and eight 8 -in. guns thus disposed, there are also twelve 
6-in. guns on the main deck and some foi'ty-two smaller guns. 
These ships will develop 19,000 I.H.F. and have a speed of 19 
knots. They will carry 900 tons of coal at normal displacement, 
and have capacity for stowing 1900 tons. The battleships which 
came between the Kentucky 


belts of Krupp steel extending from the after barbette to the stem, 
with a maximum thickness of 12 in., tapering to 6 in. at the bow ; 
there is no side armour above this bmt. The Tnain armament 
consists of four 9 "4-in. guns, placed in pairs in barbettes, one 
forward and one aft, protected by 10-in. armour. On the main 
deck they have four 6'9-in. Q.F. guns in 6 -in. armoured casemates, 
two on each side ; and on the upper deck they have eight similar 
guns, protected in like manner, and six others in turrets — ^three 
each side ; in all, eighteen 6'9-m. guns, besides twelve 3 '5 -in. and 
smaller guns. There are five vessels of the Witidshach class being 
built ; these represent a development of the Kaiser Friedrich III. 
The Wittelshachs are about 700 tons more displacement, are 15 ft. 
longer and 1^ ft. more beam, but are of shallower draught. They 
have 15,000 H.P. and a speed of 19 knots, ora knot more than their 
predecessors. Their armament is the same, but the 9*4-in, guns 
are better protected. The main armour belt is somewhat longer, 
but in other respects the thicknesses and general disposition of the 
protection are similar to the Kaiser Friedrich IIL class. 

Japan , — In 1902 the most recent Japanese battleships were the 
four ships of the Kat^use class, built in Great Britain, of which the 
Hcdsuse herself (Fig. 45, Plate X.), built at Flswick, may be taken 
as a representative in her main features. The displacement is 15, 000 
tons, length 400 ft., beam 75 ft. 6 in., mean drai^ht 27 ft. The 
I-H.P. is 15,000, giving a speed of 18 knots. The armour-belt 
extends the full length of the ship at the water-line, and has a 
mapmum thickness of 9 in. Between the top of this belt and the 
main deck, for a length of some 220 ft., is an upper belt 6 in. thick, 


and the Georgia classes 
(Alabama, Illinois (Fig. 43, 
Plate IX.), JFisconsm, Maine, 
Missouri, and Ohio) had not 
the double-storeyed turrets, 
and it is understood that in 
the new and still larger class 
of battleships now to be pro- 
ceeded with (Peniistflvania 
class) this featme will not bo 
reproduced. 

France . — The latest and 
largest battleship in the 
French navy is the Suffren, 
commonoed in 1899. Her 



displacement is 12,728 tons, 
length 410 ft., beam 70 ft., 
and draught 27 ft. 6 in. She 
has a complete w'ater-line 
belt of Harveyizod steel 
armour of 11£ in. maximum 
thickness, and above this, up 
to the main deck, similar 
armour, 5 in. thick, extend- 
ing from the after turret to 
the bow ; she has also a short 
armoured battery on the main 
deckwhich encloses the funnel 



uptakes. There are eight Fro. 42.— Gun and Armour Plan, Georgia Glass (Georgia, Nebrcuka, Kew Jersey, Bhod^ Island, and Virginia). 

turrets on her upper deck 

— one forward and one aft, each carrying two 12-in. guns, and which is continued by oblique bulkheads to the sides of the heavy- 

six arranged three on each broadside, each carrying a 6 •4-in. gun. gun barbettes. The barbettes themselves, which are two in number, 

The armour of the larger turrets is of the same thickness as the one forward and one aft, have armour 14 in. thick, and the conning- 

armour belt, namely, 11 Jin., and that of the smaller turrets 5 in. tower also is 14 in. thick. Krupp armour is used throughout. 

She mounts eight 8*9-in. guns on the superstraoture, and also has The armament consists of four 12-m, 49-ton B.L. guns, two mounted 

twenty-two smaller guns and four torpedo tubes, of which two are in each barbette and loading in any position ; fourteen 6-in. Q-F. 

submerged. She has triple screws, engines of 16,000 I.H.P., and guns, all in 6-in. casemates, eight on the main deck and six on the 

a raeed of 18 knots. upper deck ; and twenty 12-pdrs., besides smaller guns and four 

The R^Mique and Fodrio, examples of the latest French submerged torpedo tubes. The building at Barrow in 1902, 

design, have a displacement of 14,866 tons, and are of 439 ft. isasli^t modification of the Hafewsc class design, being 200 tons 
len^h, 79 ft. 6 in. beam, and 27 ft. 6 in. extreme draught. They heavier and 6 in. more in draught. The principal dinerence is 

have three screws, develop 17,600 H.P., and are stated to be 18- that the eight 6-in. Q.F. gims on the main deck are inor^od to 

knot ships, though if the power is realized the speed ought to be ten, and instead of being in separate casemates are in a 6-in. side- 

considerably more. They cany four 12-in. B.L. guns in pairs in armoured central battery, screened from each other by 2-m. divi- 

turrets on the middle line, as in the British ships, twelve 6’4-m. sional bulkheads mde and rear. The total number of 6-in. guns 

Q.F. guns in pairs in turrets on the upper de<^, six additional carried, however, is the same. 

6 -4-^1. Q.F. guns in casemates on main deck, twenty-six 8-pdrs., Russia. — ^The Russian battleship Pdbye^(TSig. 46, Plate X.) is of 

three above-water and two submerged torpedo tubes. There is a the lightly armed and high-speed type which are sometimes spoken 
complete water-line belt of a maximum thickness of 12 in., the bow of as ** Intermediates,” coming, as they do, midway between the 

is protected by 4 in. and there is a partial 4-in. belt above the heavy first-class battleship ana the armoured cruiser. Her prin- 

12-m. belt. The protective deck is 4 in. on the slopes and the cipal dimensions are : len^h 486 ft., beam 71i ft., draught 27i ft., 

armour of the mean turrets is 12J in. thick, the whole armour and displacement 12,670 tons. She has engines of 15,000 H.P. 

being of Harvey quality. and a nominal speed of 19J knots, carries an armament of four 

Qerman/y. — The latest battleships completed for the German navy 10-in. guns, mounted in pairs in turrets on the middle line forward 

arethefivefirst-claasbattleshipsofthejKaiser class, the last of which, and aft; eleven 6-in. guns, distributed five on each broadside and 

the Kaiser FrUdridh. 111. (Fig. 44, Plate IX. ), was finished in 1900, one in the extreme bow of the vessel ; twenty 8-in. guns and twenty- 

They have a displacement of 10,900 tons, a length of 377 ft., a six smaller pieces ; and six torpedo tubes. She is protected by a 

beam of 66 ft. 10 in., and a draught of 25 ft. 9 in. ; their engines complete water-line belt of Krupp armour, 9 in. thick amidships, 

are of 13,000 I.H.P. and their speed is 18 knots. Theyhave tapering to 4 in. at the ends, reinforced by a protective deck 2J in. 

S. VIII. — 7x 



TabIiB VI. of some of the Leading Features of Armoured Battleships frotn 1860 to 1900, 
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Royal SoYe- 1891 „ 380 75 0 27 4 14,150 17'5 13,000 2 Vertical 8 single-ended 4— ISJ" 67 tons Barbettes 18 839,136 

reign 3 expansions return tube 10 — 6" 

2 of 3 cylinders ; 148 ft pressure 38 smaller 
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thick. Above the belt, for a length of 185 ft. amidships, is a lighter 
belt of 5 -in. Krupp armour, protecting the bases of the 6-in. guns, 
and terminated by transverse bulkheads. The 10-iu. gun turrets 
are 10 in. thick, and the 6-in, guns are protected by casemates 
5 in. thick. This vessel carries 30 Belleville boilers, and has 
storage for 2000 tons of coal. The disposition of her guns and 
the other main features of the vessel ai’e readily seen in the figure. 
In 1902 the latest completed battleship for the Eussian navy was the 
Bstvi&an, which was built at Cramp's, U.S.A. She is of 12,700 
tons displacement, 376 ft. long, 72J ft. beam, and 26 ft. draught. 
She has four 12-in. B.L. guns in pairs in turrets, twelve 6-in. 
Q.F. guns in 5-in. casemates, twenty 12-pdrs., and twenty-eight 
smaller guns, besides four submerged and two above-water torpedo 
tubes. She is protected by a water-line belt extending from the 
after turret to the stem, and tapering in thickness from 9 in. to 
2 in. Above this is a complete belt of 6 in. maximum thickness, 
and the main armament is protected by turrets 10 in. thick. She 
has 16,000 H.F. and a speed of 18 knots, and has stowage for 2000 
tons of coal, 

ItaXy has undertaken the building of three new battleships, two 
of which are already under construction. They are designated the 
ViUorio JEmanuele III. class, and have a displacement of about 
12,500 tons, a length of 435 ft., a beam of 75 ft. 6 in., and a 
draught of 25 ft. 7 in. They have twin screws and 19,000 LH.P., 
giving them 21i to 22 knots speed ; they have partial water-line 
belts of Harveyized steel 9| in. thick, and a 1^-in. protective 
deck; the gun positions are protected by S-iu. armour. The 
armament consists of two 12-in. B.L. guns, twelve 8-in. B.L. 
guns, twelve S-in. Q.F., with twelve smaller guns and four torpedo 
tubes. The 12-in. ^ns are mounted singly iu middle-line turrets, 
one forward and the other aft, the aftermost gun being a deck 
lower than the foremost gun ; and the 8 -in. guns are mounted in 
pairs iu turrets, of which there are three on each broadside between 
the 12-in. tuiTets, the amidahip one each side being at the same 
level as the forward 12-in. gun, and the others at the same level 
as the after 12-in. gun. Although classed as battleships and 
having a very powerful armament, this type of ship aims at a speed 
little short of the armoured cruiser class of other navies. 

Norway. — Fig. 47, Plate VIIL shows the completed Norwegian 
amiour-clad Norge on her trial trip. This vessel and her sister the 
Eidavoldi with their predecessors Marald Eaarfagre and Tordensik- 
joldi were built at Blswick for the royal Norwegian navy, and com- 
pleted in 1900. They have a displacement of 3860 lions, length 
290 ft., beam 50 ft. 6 m., draught 16 ft, 6 in., and with twin-screw 
engines of 4500 horse-power have attained 16^ knots speed. They 
are heavily armed with two 8-in. B.L. guns in armoured gun-houses, 
one at each end of the vessel ; six 6-in. Q.F. guns, four mounted in 
5-m. nickel steel casemates and two in the open, with strong shields ; 
eight 12-pdrs. and six S-pdrs. ; and two submerged torpedo tubes. 
The water-line is protected with 6-in. Krupp armour over a length 
of 170 ft., and bulkheads of the same thickness are provided at each 
end of the belt. These ships represent a class of vessels of small 
size which are well protected, heavily armed, and have a fair speed, 
which would prove formidable opponents to many larger armoured 
sh^, and which are especially useM for coast-defence purposes. 

Table VI. shows the development of the leading features of 
armoured battleships from the time of the Warrior to 1902. The 
particulars, it Will be seen, are in a tabulated form, arranged in 
order of the date of launch, and to most of the ships therein 
mentioned reference will be found in the preceding pages. 

Cruisers* 

The cmiser type was primarily intended to co-operate 
with armour-clad fleets, in the same manner as sailing 
frigates did with fleets of sailing line-of-battleships, and 
the earliest cruisers were modelled directly upon the 
frigates which preceded them, the differences between the 
two being those incidental to the use of steam power and 
to the substitution of iron for wood as the building 
material. As steam propulsion grew in favour, engines of 
greater power wre provided, and the rig and sail-spread 
were reduced till at the present day they have almost 
entirely disappeared. When the final adoption of iron led 
to the remodelling of the details of construction by Sir E. 

J, Keed, the new system of construction was applied to 
the cruisers of the day, but no attempt was made till 
much later to give these cruisers any protection, nor was 
the question of thoir armament given the imjwrtance which 
it afterwards came to have. 

Lord Armstrong was one of the first to recognize the 
importance of doveloiing this class of vessol. He con- 
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sidered the essential features of a cruiser to be high speed 
protection without the use of side armour, a powerful 
armament, and minimum size and cost; and his views 
were adopted by the Elswick firm in a large number of 
cruisers for foreign Powers down to the introduction of 
high explosives, when side armour was advocated in place 
of, or in addition to, the armour deck. The cruisers built 
for the British navy prior to 1880 — of which the principal 
were such vessels as the Inconstant (Fig. 48, Plate XI.), of 
5780 tons (1866); the Active^ of 3080 tons (1867); the 
Naldghy of 5200 tons (1871); and the faster despatch 
vessels Iris and Mermry (Fig. 49, Plate XI.), of 3730 tons 
(1875) — had been almost entirely unprotected; and although 
the Comus and Leomder classes (see Fig. 50, Plate XL, and 
particulars in Table VII.) had been given a partial protec- 
tive deck, the Elswick-built Esmeralda (1883) (see Fig. 51, 
Plate XL) may be quoted as the first vessel in which the 
important features of a complete protective deck and good 
protection to the guns were combined with high speed and 
a powerful armament. On the other hand, the Imperi&ase 
and Warspiu (Fig. 52, Plato XIL), completed in 1881, 
of much greater displacement than the Esmeralda, 
were provided with a partial belt of 10-in. compound 
armour in combination with a j^rotective deck. Thus 
the necessity for protecting cruisers led to the introduction 
of two types — the ‘‘ protected cruiser, of which the Es- 
rmralda may be taken as tlie pioneer, and the armoured 
cruiser, of which the Inip4rieuse and Warspite are early 
I representatives; but while in the British navy the “pro- 
tected’* cruiser type was rej>eatod and developed, the 
“ armoured ” type was discontinued, and with the exception 
of the Orlando class (Fig. 63, Plate XII.), built shortly 
afterwards, the whole of the cruisers built for the British 
navy for another fifteen years wore of the “ protected ” type. 
In France and Russia, however, tlio armoured cruiser 
continued in favour, the Dupuy de L(mu of 1890, for the 
former, and the RuHh of 1892, for the latter, being 
vessels of this typo (see Table VII,). 

The reintroductiou of side armour in British-built 
cruisers camo about 1895, when, it should bo observed, 
the improvement of armour by the devolopmont of the 
Harvey and subsequently Krupp processes of manu- 
facture enabled more efficient i>rotoction to be provided 
in this way with a much thinner belt than had j^reviously 
boon possible. The Elswick cruiser Esmeraida (second), 
built for the Chilian Qovemmont in 1895, was one of the 
first in which the use of side armour was revived. She 
was followed by other vessels of the armoured type built 
by the same firm for the Chilian and J apanese navies. In 
1898 the Cresey class (Fig* 54, Plate XII.) was begun for 
the British navy, and since this date all cruisers of 10,000 
tons and above for the British navy have been provided 
with side armour. 

In the United States the adoption of armour belts of 
the new material for cruisers came somewhat earlier than it 
did in tlie British navy, the Jirooklyn (Fig. 66, Plate XIL), 
built in 1896 (see Table VII*), l>eing so protected; and the 
development of the tyjie has been similar to its develop- 
ment in Great Britain, the tendency being to go to larger 
displ^emonts, in order to provide greater protection and 
heavier armaments, with each xiew class of vessel. Indeed, 
the firslHjlass armoured cruiser of the present day might 
be described as a high^l)eod battleship with a light 
primary armament 

Coming to more detailed descriptions of existing ships, 
we find in the British navy, as might bo expected, that 
the demand for vessels to meet the varied and diverse 
requirements ttiat neoessai'ily arise in a fleet of such 
magnitude lias kid to the pnMluction of a number of 
classcH, each adapted to tludr ft][>ocial duties. Tliey may , 
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Fig. 51. — Japanese Esmeralda^ 
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be classified as (1) unprotected cruisers j (2) protected 
cruisers of first, second, and tiiird classes; and (3) 
armoured cruisers. Unprotected cruisers liave neither side 
armour nor other protection against loss of buoyancy from 
injury by shot and shell. Protected cruisers have no side 
or vertical armour, but they have horizontal armour 
decks with strong sloping sides in the vicinity of the 
water, upon which coal is carried in minutely divided 
bunker compartments. Armoured cruisers have side or 
vertical armour. 

Each of these classes includes a number of groups of 
sister ships, but we shall confilne ourselves to a brief 
description of the main features of a representative ship 
in a few of the most important groups comprising each 
of the classes defined above. 

The protected cruiser of medium displacement affords a con- 
venient starting-point, as it so happens that the latest vessels of 
this type are of about the same displacement as the largest iirst- 
class cruisers of thirty years before, and a comparison of represen- 
tative ships of these classes illustrates the great advances made in 
thirty years in ships of approximately the same size ; while a 
further comparison of these second-class cruisers (as the vessels 
of medium disijlacement are styled) with the first-class protected 
cruisers and tlic armoured cruisers of the pi'esent day show’s the 
growth in size and po^ver of the largest units of the cruiser type 
during the same period. It should, however, be noted that while 
the most recent second-class cmisers are of such a displacement 
(5600 tons) as to allow of this comparison being made, the great 
bulk of the vessels of this class are smaller, particularly those which 
have been in service for some years. Thus tho Merscij (Jig. 56, 
Plate XHI.) is an example of a vessel of this class 
which has seen considerable service. Begun in ]883, 
her principal dimensions am : length 300 ft, beam 
46 ft, mean draught about 20 ft., and displacement 
4050 tons. Protection to the vitals of the ship is provided 
for by means of a protective deck a little above the level of 
the water-line, 2 to 3 in. in thickness, in combination 'with a 
system of coal-stowage in bunkers along the water-lino. She 
carries two 8-in. and ten 6-iiu B.L. guns and four torpedo tubes. 
Her horse-power is 6000 (forced draught) and speed 17 ‘3 knots, 
and she carries 750 tons of coal at normal draught, with capacity 
for 900 tons. The Astrceoo (Pig. 57, Plate XIII.), be^n in 1890, 
may be taken as representing the average of the various modem 
vessels classified as socond-dass cruisers. She is built of steel, 
sheathed and coppered, is 320 ft. long, 49 ft. 6 in, beam, 21 ft, 6 in. 
mean draught and 4360 tons disx>lncemont, and carries two fi-in. 
Q.F. guns and eight 4*7-in. Q.P. fjuns, all on the upper dock and 
protected by shields, together with four torpedo tubes. She is 
protected by a steel dock 1 in. to 2 in. thick, and the engine 
cylinders, which prdect through this deck, are shielded by 5 -in. 
sloping coamiugs. The coal bunkers in the neighbourhood of the 
water-line are minutely subdivided, and the stowage is arranged so 
as to make full use of the coal protection. Her engines develop 
9000 H.P. (under fomed draught) and her speed is 19*3 knots. 
Her coal stowage is 1000 tons. 

The Hcrwitfs (Pig. 68, Plate XIY.) represented in 1902 the latest 
type of second-class cruiser added to the Royal Havy. She is 850 
ft. long, 54 ft, beam, 20 ft. 6 in. mean draught, and 5600 tons dis- 

? lacement. She presents a striking contrast compared with the 
Tbconstant (Sifr, 48)^ built in 1866, of almost the same displacement. 
The InoonstoMt was fully rigged, and sailed almost as fast as she 
steamed ; while the Eennss has no sail, and steams 20 knots, or 
6 knots faster than did the older vessel. Tho lnc<mst<mt was 
entirely unprotected, and oairied her guns on the broadside, with 
very limited arcs of training ; whilst tho ITorTnca has aJl-round 
fire, the fire ahead and astern is a very large percentage of that 
on the broadside, and her guns all train through large arcs (120*" 
and above), and ai*e well protected by enveloping shields, and the 
ship herself is protected by a steel dock li to 3 in. thick, besides 
having coal pro'fcection. The IniconstatU's main armament consists 
of ten 9 -in. and six 7-in. M.L. guns ; tho Hermo^^ of eleven 6-in. 
Q.F. guns, each firing probably ten rounds to one of the 
iTwonstmit'e 9-in., and with a perforation of wrought iron of about 
one-third as much again. A glance at the pictures of the two ships 
(Pigs. 48 and 58] shows a great difference in appearance. Tne 
line of the topsides of the Incmsstomt is unbroken from stem to 
stem ; the Hermes has a forecastle foiwavd, and amidships she 
has a large number of ventilators and funnels ; and the oon-trast 
extends to all the principal features of the ships. The Hermes is 
built of steel, sheathed and coppered. She carries, in addition 
to her eleven 6-m. Q.P. guns, eight 12-pcIrs. and six d-pdrs., 
besides machine-guns and two submerged 'torpedo tubes. She has 


Belleville boilers, developing 10,000 H.P. and giving her a speed 
of 20 knots as long as her coal lasts. 

Somewhat similar to the Eenms in external appearance, the 
four vessels of the Arrogant class (Fig. 59, Plate XIV.) possess 
certain features of special interest which distinguish them from all 
other second-class cruisers, in which class they are usually included. 
They are of 150 tons greater displacement than the Herrrm^ are 30 
ft. shorter, but have 3 ft. 6 in. more beam and 6 in. more draught. 
They are built of steel and are unsheathed, have Belleville 
boilers, and engines giving 10,000 H.P. and a speed of 19 kno'ts. 
They have an armament of four 6-in. Q. F. guns, three of which 
fire right ahead and one right astern; six 4'7-in. Q.F. guns, 
three on each broadside ; eight I2-pdrs. ; nine smaller guns ; and 
two submerged torpedo “tubes. All the guns are mounted on the 
upper deck in shields. The protective deck is of nickel steel, 
and varies from 1 J in. to 3 in. in thickness. The bow is protected 
by a belt of 2-in. nickel steel extending about 40 ft. back from 
the ram, the top of this belt being level with the main deck, 
and the bottom edge sloping downwards to strengthen the ram. 
The bow spaces are packed with a water-excluding material, and 
a cofferdam formed by two water-tight transverse bulkheads about 
3 ft. apart, and extending from keel to main deck, separates the 
bow from the rest of the vessel. The Arrogants are fitted with 
tandem rudders, and the deadwood at the after end of the shij) 
is cut away, the manceuvring power being greatly increased by 
these means. The strong bow fire, bow strengthening and pro- 
tection, and gi'eat manoeuvring power render these vessels specially 
adapted for use as rams. 

The protected cmisers of greater displacement, or first-class 
cniisers, as they are called, may be divided into fom* well-marked 
classes : Blake and Blenheioii class, Bdgar class (Fig. 60, Plate XV.), 
Powerfid and Terrible class (Fig. 61, Plate XV.), and the Diadeon 
class (Fig. 62, Plate XV.). The Blake and begun in 

1888, were amongst the earliest cruisers designed for the 
British navy by Sir 'William "White in his capacity 
of Director of Xaval Construction : they are of 9000 
tons displacement, 375 ft. long, 65 ft. beam, and 27 ft. draught. 
They carry two 9*2-in. B.L. gims, one firing directly ahead and 
the other directly astern, protected by shields 6 in. thick ; ten 
6 -In. Q.F. guns, of which four are on the main deck, protected 
by caseinates of 6 in. compound armour, and six on the up^ier 
deck in shields ; sixteen 3-pdrs. ; two submerged and two above- 
water torpedo tubes. Their protection consiste of a complete 
armour deck of steel 3 in. to 6 in. thick, with a dome or 
coaming over the tops of the cylinders 4 in. to 8 in. thick. Their 
machinery arrangements are somewhat unusual, consisting of four 
indopendent sets of vertical triple-expansion engines, t-wo on each 
shaft, for which steam is provided from six double-ended cylin- 
drical boilers. The aggregate power of their maohineiy is 20,000 
H.P. under forced draught, giving them a speed of 21 kno'ts ; 
with open stokeholds their power is 13,000 H.P., which gives 
them a speed of IQJ knots. They carry 1600 tons of coal. The 
Edgar class (Fig. 60), begun in 1889, are vessels of 7350 tons 
displacement, 360 ft. long, 60 ft. beam, and 23 ft. 9 in. mean 
draught. Their armaments consist of two 9 * 2 -^ 1 . Q.F. guns 
and ten 6-in. Q.F., disposed and protected in the same way 
as the corresponding guns of 'the BlaJce, with twenty-four smaller 
and machine guns, two submerged and two above-water torpedo 
tubes. The protective deck has a maximum thickness of 5 in., 
and the cylinders are protected by a raised coaming on this deck, 
with sloping sides 6 in. thick. They have six double-ended 
cylindrical boilers and two sets of vertical triple-expansion engines, 
developing with forced draught 12,000 I. H.P. and mvinga speed 
of 20 knots. They carry 850 tons of coal at normal draught, with 
storage for 1250 tons. Nine vessels of this class have been built, 
four of them being sheathed with wood and coppered, the remaining 
five, including the Edgar ^ being unsheathed. The Powerful (Fig. 
61), with her sister the Terrihle^ was in 1902 the largest pro- 
tected cruiser afloat. They 'were hegun in 1894. They are of 
steel, sheathed with wood and coppered, are of 14,200 tons dis- 
plaxsement, 500 ft. length, 71 ft. beam, and 27 ft. mean draught. 
They are armed “with bow and stem 9*2-in. B.L. chasers, and 
twelve 6-in. Q.F. guns, of which eight are in 6-in. Harveyized 
casemates on the main deck and four in similar casemates on 
the upper deck. They have also seventeen 12-pdrs. Q.F. guns, 
twelve 4-jpdrs., nine machine-guns, and four submerged torpedo 
tubes. The 9*2-in. guns are protected by a shallow ring of 
6-ixi. Harveyized steel, surmounted by a 6-in. shield enveloping the 
gun and crew. The ship herself is protected by a complete deck 
at the water-line level of Harveyized steel plates 3 in. to 6 in. 
in thickness, and by a double line of coal buixkers above it. The 
machinery arrangements constitute the stiiking feature of these 
ships. They have no less than forty-eight Belleville boilers in 
eight boiler-rooms, with two sets of triple-expansion 4-cylinder 
engines, developing 26,000 H.P. with open stokeholds and giving 
the ship a speed of 22 knots. The large boiler power and the great 
size of these ships enable them to maintain continuously at sea a 
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Speed closely approaching their maxinmni. They carry as a normal 
supply 1500 tons of coal, and their hunkers Tvill hold 3000 tons. 

The DiOidcoii class (Fig* 62) were in 1902 the latest first-class 
protected cruisers added to the British navy. There are eight 
vessels of this class, but in the four last-built vessels, of which the 
SpOfTticUe was one, some changes were made. The first vessel of the 
Diadem class was begun in 1895, is of 11,000 tons displacement, 
435 ft. length, 69 ft. beam, 25 ft. 3 in. mean draught, and is 
built of steel, sheathed and coppered. Her principal armament 
consists entirely of 6-in. Q.F. guns, of which there are sixteen, 
twelve being protected by 6-in. caseinates of Harveyized steel, and 
the others disposed, tw'o on the forecastle as bow chasers, and 
two on the quarter deck as stern chasers, all in separate shields. 
She also carries thirteen 12-pdrs., eleven smaller guns, including 
machine-guns, and two submerged torpedo tubes. The protection 
consists of a steel deck, whose dopes are 4 in. thick and horizontal 
portions 2J in. thick, upon which is stowed the 1000 tons of coal 
which the vessel ordinarily carries, the full coal capacity being 
2000 tons. She is provided with 30 water-tube boilers of the 
Belleville type, and her machinery develops 16,500 H.P., giving 
her a speed of 20*5 knots. All the ships of the class are similar 
to the Diadem^ except that in the four Spartiates the casemates 
are 6 in. thick, and the machinery is of greater power, viz., 18,000 
giving a speed of a quarter of a knot higher, 

Third-dass protected cruisers include vessels varying in dis- 
placement from 1500 to 3000 tons. The advances which enable 
modem second-class Clmisers to comi)are so favourably 
Taijw- vessels of the same size built thirty years pre- 

cssss viously also enable vessels of even smaller displacement 
cruisers. provided with the essential features of a cruiser 

to a considerable degree. With a reduction of displacement come 
reduction of initial cost and cost of upkeep, a smaller crew, a 
shorter time for building, and the many advantages attendant 
upon reduced size and draught of water. It has been found 
possible to embody iii a ship of about 2000 tons displacement 
many of the most important requirements of a modern cruiser, 
and a large number of vessels of this class havo boon added to 
the fleet. Among these may bo mentioned the JBa/rhtwi (Fig. 63, 
Plate XV.), a typical small cruiser, which was built in 1889 of steel, 
of 1830 tons displacement; she is 280 ft. long between perpen- 
diculars, 35 ft. broad, and 12 ft. 8 in. draught of water. As 
originally oompleted, this vessel had cylindrical boilers and a 
H.P. of 4700, giving a speed of 19 knots. In 1898 she and her 
sister, the JSeUona^ were reboilered with water-tube boilers of the 
Thomycroft type, and with these a H.P. of 6000 is obtained, 
and the vessel readies a speed of nearly 20 knots. The protection 
afforded is in the usual form of a protective deck, 1 in. thick 
on the fiat, and sloping sharply downwards near the water-line, 
where the thickness is increased to 2 in. ; and above this dock 
the coal stowage is arranged in subdivided bunkers. She carries 
an armament of six 4*7-in. Q.P. guns in shields on the upper deck, 
four 3-pdrs,,' two machine-guns, and two above- water torpedo 
tubes. She carries 140 tons of cosi in her normal condition, and 
her bunkers will take 250 tons. She has a light fore-and-aft rig. 
The latest type of third-class oruiser added to the British navy m 
1902 majr be regarded as a development of the Barhcm. It is known 
as the Jnoneer class, which might be taken to include the Telorvs 
class, the differences between them being small. Of the two classes 
eleven vessels have been built. The Bimuer is 306 ft, long, 86 
ft. 9 in. broad, 13 ft. 6 in. mean draught, and 2200 tons dis- 
placement. She has water-tube boilers of the small tube type, 
and engines of 7000 giving her a speed of 20 knots. She 
carries 250 tons of coal at the above disTdaoement, and has stowage 
for 650 tons. She has eight 4-iii. Q.F. guns in shields on the 
upper deck, eight 3-pdrs., four machine-guns, and two above- 
water torpedo tubes. Her protection cousisfe of a 2-in, steel deck, 
having sloping sides extending a few feet below the water-lino, 
and upon which coal is stowed m the usual subdivided bunkers. 

The Imp€rieim and JiTar^ite, built in 1881 from designs by 
Sir Nathaniel Bamaby, may be described as the first armoured 
Armoured for the British navy. The Impirieme is 

craism ^ 62, and the WcMrapiU is a sister vessel. 

They are of 8000 tons displacement, 316 ft. long, and 
are protected by a partial belt amidships of lO-in. compound 
armour over a len^h of about 140 ft., with a protective deck 
above it IJ m. thick, and transverse bulkheads at tlie ends of the 
belt 9 in. thick, the protective deck from these bulkheads to the 
ends of the ship being 3 in. thick. They havo machinery of 
10,000 H.P. ana a speed of lOj knots. They rank in the ifavy 
List of to-day as first-class armoured cruisers, and carry four 
9‘2-m, B.L. guns in separate barbettes — one forward, one aft, 
and one on each beam — ^besides ten 6-in. gons, twenty-six 
smaller and machine guns, and six torpedo tubes* They are 
sheathed^ and coppered, and are thus able to keep the sea for a 
long period without docking. The next vessele of the type were 
the Orlaivdo class (Fig, 63), commenoed in 1886. Seven of these 
were launched in 1386 and 1887, They are much smaller than 


the Imperieusc^ being only 6600 tons displacement, 300 ft. long, 
56 ft. beam, and 24 ft. 8 in. draught. They have a water-line 
belt of compound armour, 10 in. thick and nearly 200 ft. long, 
closed in at the ends by bulkheads 16 in. thick ; extending over 
the top of this, and sloping down forward and aft to the ends 
of the ship, is a deck 2 in. to 3 in. thick. Their amiament 
consists of two 9 *2 -in. B.L. guns — one forward and one aft — instead 
of the four carried in the hnpirieuse and TFarspite, but is in other 
respects the same as the armament of the latter ships. They have 
engines of 8500 H.P. and a speed of over 18 knots, are unsheathed, 
and carry 760 tons of coal, with bunker space for 950 tons. 

As already stated, between 1885 and 1898 no armoured cruisers 
were added to the British fleet. The Cressi/ class (Fig. 64, Plate 
XII.), commenced in 1898, consists of six vessels of 12,000 tons 
displacement, 440 ft. length, 69 ft. 6 in. beam, and 26 ft. 3 in. 
mean draught. They are built of steol, sheathed and coppered, 
have a belt of Harveyized steel 11 ft. 6 in. wide, 230 ft. long, 
and 6 in. thick, with bulkheads 5 in. thick, and 2 in. protective 
plating on the sides from the forward bulkhead to the stem. They 
carry two 9 ■2-in. B.L. guns in barbettes and gun-houses 6 in. thick, 
mounted on the middle line fonvard and aft, twelve 6-in. Q.F. 
guns in 6-iii. casemates, and twenty-five 12-pdr. and small guns, 
with two submerged torpedo tubes. Their H.P. is 21,000 with 
natural draught, steam being supplied by 30 Belleville boilers, and 
their speed is 21 knots. They cany 800 tons of coal at normal 
draught, with capacity for 1600 tons. 

The four vessels of the Drake class (see Fig. 64, Plate XVI.), 
laid down in 1899, were in 1902 the largest armoured cijuisers yet 
begun. They are of 14,100 tons displacement, are 500 ft. long, 
71 ft. beam, and 26 ft. mean draught. They are xmsheathed, are 
protected by a Krui)p steel 6-in. belt extending from barbette to 
barbette, and from 6 ft. below water to the height of the main 
deck, completed at tho after end by a 5 -in. bulkhead, and carried 
forward to the bow by 2-in. plating extending right up to tho 
upper deck. There are two protective decks, tho lower being 3 in. 
to 2 in. in thickness, and the main dock, which is 1 in. thick. 
Their armament consists of two 9*2-in. B.L. guns in barbettes and 
gun-houses 6 in. thick on tho middle line forward and aft, sixteen 
6-in. Q.F. guns in 6-in. casemates, fourteen 12-pdrs., twelve smaller 
and machine guns, and two aubmorged torpedo tubes. Their speed 
was superior to anything in the British nary up to the time of 
their design, being 23 kuots.^ They have engines of 30,000 H.P., 
the boilers being of tho Belleville type* They carry 1250 tons of 
coal, with bunker capacity for 2500 tons. 

A consideration of tho above features will illustrate tho difficulties 
of the classification of modem ships. The Drake is called an 
armoured cniiser, but sho is sux^crior to tho battlosliips Uenomh^ 
Barflewr, and Cm^pus in armour protection and in hor seoondai’y 
guick-firing armament, as well as in speed and coal endurance, and 
is somowhat iiifoiior to them only in tho number, weight, and 
protection of primary armament. If 10-in. guns were given to 
this vessel in lieu of her 9*2-in*, sho would probably bo called a 
first-class battleship, and would bo a 23-knot battleship tit that. 
Each successive incrcaso of size has given the battleship more speed 
and the armoured cruiser heavier guns and armour, thus tending 
to merge the two types in one. 

The Momiovitih dass are smaller and more li^fhtly armed and 
armoured vessels than their iwodooessors, but not inferior in speed. 
They are of 9800 tons displacement, length 440 ft., beam 66 ft., 
mean draught 24 ft. 8 in. They are armoured with a belt of 6 in. 
of ICrupp steel over the main part of the length, diminishing in 
tliickness towards the extremities ; ■ they carry foiutoen 6-in. 
Q.F. guns, of which ten are in 4-iii. casemates, and the others 
mounted in paira in turrets and gun-houses 4 in. thick, fonvard and 
aft ; they also carry ten 12-iKlrs., eleven small and machine guns, 
and two submerged tori)odo tubes. Their horse-power is 22,000, 
giving them a spi'cd (jf 23 knots. In six vessels of this class, begun 
in 1901, tliQ pairs of 6-izi ^uns are replaced by 7'5-in. guns, and 
the thickness of tlio belt is mcrcasod to 6 inches. 

With regard to cruisers of other navies than tlie British, it may 
be said that tlie vessels constructed at Elswick have by their 
success excrcusod considerable influence in tlie devel^ment of such 
cruisers, os well as of tlioso of the British navy. The Esmeralda 
of 1883 (Fig. 51, Plate XL), built for the Chilian Government, but 
bought by Jai)aii in 1895, was of 2950 tons displacement, had 6000 
H.P. anci 18*3 knots speed, was protected by a complete 1-in. steel 
dock, and carried tho veiy heavy armament of two 10-in. B.L. 
guns, six 6-in. Q.F., two C-jKlra., seven smaller gmiB, and three 
tori>edo tubes. The Pievwiiite (Fig. 66, Plate Xvl.), built for 
the Italian navy in 1888, liad a displacement of only 2640 
tons, but was of 13,000 H-P. and had a si)eed of nearly 22i 
knots. She was protected by a steel deck of 8 in. maximum 
thickness, and earned six C-in. Q.F., six 4*7-in. Q.F., ten 6-pdrs., 

^ Tlie Drodee licrself in September 1902 obtained on trial* a speed 
over 24 knots* 
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eleven smaller grnis, and tliree torpedo tubes, an armament which, 
as pointed out by Lord Armstrong, was capable of discharging in 
a mven time twice the weight of shot and shell that coidd be fired 
by the largest war vessel then afloat. The Buenm AireSj built in 
1895 for the Argentine Eepublic, is a later example of Elsvdck 
desiem. She is 396 ft. in length and of 4800 tons displacement, 
her machinery developing 13,300 horse-power with open stokeholds, 
and giving her a speed of 23 '2 knots. She is protected by a com- 
plete^deck I 4 in. to 3 in. thick, and carries a powerful armament 
of quick-firing guns, consisting of two 8-in., four 6-in., six 4'7-in., 
twenty-two smaller guns, and 
five torpedo tubes. Her normal 
coal supply is 350 tons, and she 
can stow 1000 tons in her 
bunkers. Rather smaller than 
the Buenos Aires, but of still 
later build (1901), is the Chilian 
cruiser Ohacabuco (Fig. 66, Plate 
XVI.). She is a characteristic 
Elswick cruiser in design and 
generalai)pearance, being heavily 
armed, fast, and of moderate 
displacement. Her dimensions 
are ; displacement 4500 tons, 
length 360 ft., breadth 46 ft., 
and draught 18 ft. She carries 
an armament of two 8-in. Q.F. 
guns, mounted on the middle 
line forward and aft, and pro- 
tected by well-annoured gun- 
houses, ten 4‘7-in. Q.F. guns in 
shields on the broadsides, and 
nineteen smaller guns, includ- 
ing machine - guns. She is 
protected by a strong armoured 
deck 1| in. thick on the flat 
to 4^ in. on the slopes, and by 
the 1000 tons of coal which 


speed of 19*6 knots. She is protected by a steel deck 24 in. to 
4 in. thick, and carries twelve 6-in. B.L. gnns (later converted to 
Q.F.), seventeen smaller guns, and five torpedo tubes. She has 
bunker capacity for 1175 tons of coal. The Brooklyn (Fig. 55, Plate 
XII.), begun in 1893, is of the “annoured ” type. She is of 9215 
tons displacement and 400 ft, long, has twin screws and develop.s 
16,000 horse-power with forced draught, giving a speed of 21 
knots. She is protected by a steel belt for two-thirds of her length 
8 ft. broad and 8 in. to 3 in. thick, and a complete steel deck 6 
in. to 3 in. thick. She carries eight S-in. B.L. guns in pairs in 
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engines develop nearly 16, 
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000 H.P., and her speed is 23 knots. 
Yn the matter of amioiired emisers also Elswick has taken a 
leading place, the policy which has been so successful in the case 
of protected cruisers being followed with these also, with the 
difference that in the armoured cruisers the main protection takes 
the form of side armour instead of, or rather in combination with, 
protective dcok-plating. From what has been said previously as 
to the functions of armoured cruisers, it might be expected that the 
displacements of these ships bxiilt at Elswick would be greater than 
the protected cruisers, but with these also the endeavour was 
to keep displacement at the 
minimum. Examples of 
Elswick designs are found, in 
the Bsmm^da, (second), of 
7000 tons, begun in 1895 for 
Ohile j the OlSigcjim, of 8500 
tons, begun in 1896 for the 
same state ; the Asmnd and 
Tokiwa, of 9700 tons, begun 
in 1897 for Japan ; and the 
Idznjmo and Iwate, begun 
1899, also for Japan. The 
Idvwmo (Fig. 67, Plate XVII.) 
is 9750 tos displacement— or 
about the same as the Engli^ 

400 ft. long, 68 
fb. 6 in. beam, 24 ft. 3 in. 
draught. She has 16,000 
H.P. anfl a ' speed of , 22 
knots ; is protected by a com- 
plete belt of Krupp steel 7 in. 
thick, tapering to 34 in. at 
the ends, a 24 -in. steel deck 
with a citadel above it 5 in. 
thick, and carries an anna- 
ment of four 8-in. Q.F., four- 
teen 6-in. Q.F., twelve 12- 

pdrs., seven smaller, and four torpedo tubes. The 8-in. guns are. 
m pairs in 6-in. harl>ettos and hoods, while the 6-in. ^ins are ten 
in 6-in. casemates and four in shields. She carries, with hunkers 
fiill, 1300 tons of coal. Particulars of some further examples of 
Elswick cruisers will be found in Table VII. 

UniUd States. — In the United States navy the proportion of 
** protected” cruiseis is smaller tlian in the British navy, a$ the 
'‘aimoured” type established itself at an earlier date. The 
BhiladeljpTida, begun in 1888, may be taken as an example of the 
TJ.S. protect^ oruiser. She is 4345 tons in displacement and: 327 
ft. long, has twin screws and a Wse-powei of 8800, giving her a 
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Pig. C8.— Plan of California. 

15 -in. barbettes — disposed one forward, one aft, and one on each 
beam— twelve 6-in, Q.F. guns in 4-in. shields, twen^ smaller guns, 
and five torpedo tubes. Her normal coal stowage is 900 tons, and 
she can stow 1650 tons in her coal spaces. 

In 1902 there were building, or projected, six armoured cruisers 
of the CaMfomia class (Fig. 68), of 13,700 tons, and three of tlio 
St Lowls class (Fig. 69), of 9700 tons. The former are vessels 
502 ft. in length 70 ft. beam, and 26 ft. 6 in. draught, have 
machinery developing 23,000 indicated horse-power, and a speed 
of 22 knots. The latter are 424 ft. in length, 66 ft. beam, and 
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Fig. To.— H an of St Louis. 

23 ft. 6 in. draught, with engines of 21,000 indicated horse-power, 
and the same estimated speed, namely, 22 knots. Both classes 
have fourteen 6-in. Q.F- gims, hut the larger vessels have in 
Edition four S-in. guns in two 64 -in. turrets, besides a heavier 
battery of smaller Q.F. guns. The CaZifomia class are completely 
belted with armour having a thickness of 6 in. over half 
length amidships and 34 in. to the ends, and a battery of 5-in. 
armour enclosing the 6-in. Q.F, guns, and extending to the upper 
deck- ^e St LouU class have only a water-line belt for about one- 
half the vessePs length, with a similar battery above it, the whole 
of the armour being 4 in. thick of Knipp quality. The Cal'^omta 
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class comes betrreen the En glish Ormy and Di'iike classes. The 
St Louis class is practically the English Monmouth^ mth about a 
knot less speed, bow-plating omitted, and a 4-in. battery added. 

Frmce^ — A, good example of the modern French cruiser is 
afforded by the Jeanne d^Arc, launched in 1899 at Toulon. She 
is about 11,300 tons displacement, 477 ft. in length, 63 ft. 8 in. 
beam, and 24 ft. 8 in. mean draught, has engines of 28,500 
indicated horse-power, and a speed of 23 knots. In accordance 
with the usual practice of the French navy, she has a complete 
water-line armour belt of Harveyized steel, having a maximum 
thickness of 6 in., and the bow is also protected as far aft as the 
bow guns with IJ in. steel to the upper deck. Her armament 
consiSs of two 7'5-in. guns, fourteen 5‘6-in. Q.F., twenty-two 
smaller guns, and two submerged torpedo tubes. Of more recent 
date than the Jeanm d^Arc, but sm^er in size, is the Mmtccdm 
(Fg. 70, Plate XVII.), an armoured cruiser launched in March 1902, 
of 9500 tons displacement, 453 ft. length, 63 ft. 8 in. beam, and 
24 ft. 6 in. draught. She carries an armament of two 7.6-ui. guns 
in separate turrets of Harveyized steel 6 in. thick forward and aft, 
eight 6*4-in. Q.F. guns in casemates on the broadsides, four 3-9-in. 
Q.F. guns in shields on the broadsides, twenty-two smaller guns, 
and two submerged torpedo tubes. She is protected by a water-line 
belt ft. deep which extends from the bow to within 30 ft. of 
the stem, where it is terminated by a transverse bulkhead 4 in. 
thick; amidship this belt is 6 in. thick at its upper edge, 
diminishing to 2 in. at its lower edge, where it meets the 2-in. 
protective deck, but the maximum thickness tapers to 3 in. at the 
forward and after ends. Above this main belt is a thinner one 
extending over the same length, but only 3f in. maximum thick- 
ness and of about 4 ft. depth. The Montc^m has 20 water-tube 
boilers of the Normand-Sigaudy type, and engines of 19,600 H.P., 
giving her a speed of 21 knots. She carries 1000 tons of coal and 
some oil fuel. Her engine-rooms are placed between the two sets 
of boiler-rooms, instead^ of abaft them, as is usual, her peculiar 
appearance, with two pairs of funnels widely separated, being thus 
accounted for. There were also in hand in France in 1902 three 
armoured cruisers of the GomheUa, class, of about 12,400 tons dis- 
placement, length 480 ft., beam 70 ft. 3 in., draught 26 ft. 3 in., 
with an indicated horse-power of 27,500 and an estSaatod speed of 
22 knots. These ships approach in size and type to the Drake class 
in H,M. navy, particulars of which are given on page 566, They 
compare ve^ favourably so far as water-line protection is concerned, 
but there is considerahle difference in the armament, the Drahe 
having two 9*2-in. against four 7 -6- in. in the Qamhetta for main 
armament, and sixteen 6-in. Q.F. against sixteen 6 •4-in. Q.F. for 
secondary armament. 

Jdmsia. — In 1902 the latest armoured cruiser added to the 
Eussian navy was the Ba/ywn,^ launched at La Seyne, June 1900. 
She has^ a displacement of 7800 tons, and is 446 ft. in length, 
56 ft. 9 in. beam, and 22 ft^ mean draught. Her armament con- 
sists of two 8-in., eight 6-in. Q.F., twenty 2-9-in. and seven 1-8-in. 
guns, and six torpedo tubes. Her armour consists of a water-line 
belt, having a maximum thickness of 8 in. Above the belt, and 
for a length of 335 ft. from forward, she is protected with 3-in. 
steel, which encloses the forward 8-in., six 6-in. Q.F., and the 
eight 2-9-m. guns, the two aft 6-in. Q.F. and aft 8-in. gun being 
separatelj^grotected. She has 26 Belleville boilers, engines of 
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m January 1901 ; she is a somewhat similar vessel to the Vmdag, 
of 6600 tons, built by Messrs Cramp, Philadelphia, in 1899. These 
two vessels are protected esruisers ; the latter obtained a speed of 
24*6 knots on the measured mile, and maintained a continuous speed 
of over 23J knots for 7J hours before leaving the builders’ 

Two more vessels of the Bogedyr type were Duilding, and another 
was projected. Three other ships of approximately the same dis- 
placement, Baliada clasa^ have also been added to the Eussian naw, 
but these have a speed of only 20 knots. The OfroTnoboi, armour^ 
12,886 tons, length 473 ft., beam 68^ ft., and draught 
lii* launched in 1899. She has an indicated horse-power 
o • of ^ 20 knots, and carries an armament of four 

8-in. Q.F., suteen 6-in., twenty-four 3-in., and eight small Q.F, 
guns, &c., with four torpedo tubes. She h^ a partial armour belt 
of 6 in. Harveyized steel, and the main gun positions are also 
protected by 6-in. armour. A special type of vessel recently 
evolved, and now building for the Eussian Gkweminent, is the 
light cruiser or enlarged torpedo-boat destroyer JJwik, of which 
the following particulars have been published Principal dimen- 
sions .-displacement 3000 tons, length 861 ft., beam 40ft- 1 in. 
draught 19 ft., armament six 4-7-m. Q.F. guns, nine smaller 
guns, and six above-water torpedo tubes. She has a 2-ia. pro- 
tective deck, 16 Belleville boilers, engines of 17,000 indicated 
horse-power, and a speed of 26 knots. Particulars of the 
armoured cruisers Bwik and Bossia, which excited so much 
attention at the time they were built, are given in Table VII., 
and the latter ship is shown by Fig. 72 (Plate XVIL ). 


Table VII. gives in chronological order particulars of the leading 
types of cruisers—armoured, deck-protected, and unprotected— of 
various nations, from the Inconstant of 5780 tons to the Dral'e 
14,100 tons, and Monmouth, 9800 tons, and shows the progress 
made in this type of warship during the period 1866-1900. ^ ° 

Gmiboats and Tatyedo Craft, 

Gunboats include numerous small vessels which, even 
in times of general peace amongst the great maritime 
nations, have important duties allotted to them. For the 
patrolling of rivers and islands, protection of fisheries 
&c., a battleship or a cruiser, from its size, would be 
unsuitable, and for the performance of these and other 
duties special vessels have been built. These types, and 
those included in the torpedo-craft division, may for our 
purposes he conveniently grouped under three headings 
as follows : — 

1. Sloops. 

IL Gun-vessels and Gunboats. 

IIL Torpedo-Boats, Torpedo Gunboats, and Torpedo- 
Boat Destroyers. 

The Wild Swern clasa (Fig. 73, Plate XVIII.), the first of which 
was launched in 1876 for the British navy, represents one of the 
earliest of the sloop type. She was a single-screw com- 
posite-built vessel of 1130 tons displacement and 170 ft. Sloops, 
length, with a speed under steam of lOJ knots and an armament 
of two 6-in., six 6-in. B.L. guns, and four smaller guns. This, 
proved a very useful class of ship, and in all sixteen of them were 
built. The Beagle class (Fig. 74, Plate XVIIL ), commenced in 1889 
represented an advance on the Wild Swan. They were built of ateell 
sheathed with wood and coppered, and had twin screws. Their 
displacement was 1170 tons, and th^ were 195 ft. long, steamed at. 
13 knots, and carried eight S-in. B.L. guns and eight machine- 
guns. They were foDowed, at an interval of five years, by the 
Torch and Alert, the immediate forerunners of the Ctmdor class, 
which were of 960 tons displacement, 180 ft. long, steamed at isi 
knots, and carried an armament of six 4-in. Q.F. guns, four 3-pdrs., 
and two machine-guns. They wore single-screw vessels, bmlt of 
steel, sheathed and coppered. The Condor class, which comprises 
six vessels bi^t between 1898 and 1901, are veiy slightly modified 
T^cheSf having 20 tons more displacement and 6 in. more beam, 
with the same length, speed, and armament. They are able, howl 
ever, to maintain a higher continuous speed, being fitted with 
water-tube boilers. In 1902 there were under construction four 
sloops of the Fcmtdme class, which are larger vessels than the 
Condors, being 1075 tons displacomont and 186 ft. long. They are 
twin-screw vessels, built of steel, sheathed and coppered. They 
have water-tube boilers, giving 1400 H.P., and will attain a speed of 
18 J knots. ^ Their annament is similar to that of the Candor, All 
the foregoing vessels are fitted as sailing vessels as well as steam. 
The Beagle is schooner-rigged, the others all barque-rigged. In 
their general arrangements the differences between the above- 
described classes of vessels are not great, and the illustrations given 
of the Wild Swam and Beagle will serve to give a fair idea of the 
general appearance of all of them. 

Of the mui-vcssel or gunboat type, one of the earliest built for 
the Britiali navy is represented by the StoAmJi, a twin-screw 
vessel designed by Mr G. W. Eendel, and built at - 
Elswick in 1867. The guiding principle in the design 
of this vessel was that she should simply be a floating gun- 
carri^e, propelled by steam and provided "with plenty of man- 
oeuvring power. The 9-m. 12-ton gun which constituted her 
armament was arranged to sink into and be raised from a well by 
means of hydraulic power. She was only 180 tons in displacement 
and 76 ft. long, and had a speed of knots. The Medina class ' 
(Fig. 76, Plato XVIII.), consisting of twrive gunboats built about. 
1876, were twin-screw vessels of 368 tons displacement and 110 ft. 
leng^ and had a speed of knots. Their annament was l^ht, ■ 
consisting only of throe 64-pdrs. and three machine-g^uns. ^ey 
were fitted with bow rudders in addition to those at the stem, in 
order to increase their manoeuvring power. In the Oockchefer 
o^s (1881) and tlio Thrush class (1889) successive increases of 
size and speed were made. The former, of which four were built, 
are composite-built Hiugle-sorew ships of 466 tons displacement and 
125 ft. lengt^ with a fore-and-aft rig and a speed under steam of 
9} knots. The latter, of which mere are nine, are schooner- 
rigged composite vessels of 806 tons displacement and 166 ft. 
len^h, with a single screw and a speed of 18i knots. The* 
armament of the Cockchafers consisted of two 64-pdr. E.M.L. guns, 
two 20-])dr. E,B.L. guns, and two machine-guns; that of the- 
TImiAh (Fig. 76, Plato XVIIL) consisted of six 4-in. B.L. gnna 
and four smaller guns. The BramhU, launched in 1898, is a. 
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representative of the most recent t^e of first-class gunboat Her 
displacement is 700 tons, or 105 less than the ThnisJu She is 
180 ft long and has a speed of 13 J knots, is built of steel, sheathed 
and coppered, and carries two 4-in. Q.F. guns, 4 12-pdrs., and 
ten machine-guns. She has water-tube boilers, twin screws, and 
a light fore-and-aft rig. Four of these vessels have been built. 

A number of gun-vessels have been designed for special services, 
among which may be mentioned the Mosquito and ffemZd (Fig. 77, 
Plate XVIII. )j two stem- wheel steamers for the Zambezi built by 
Messrs Yarrow in 1890. They are of 80 tons displacement and 77 ft 
long, having a speed of lOi knots and carrying an armament of four 
3-pdrs, and eight machine-guns. They are built in sections, each of 
which forms a separate pontoon, so that the whole vessel can be 
readily taken to pieces for transport and easily put together in the 
water. Built for somewhat similar service but of different design are 
the six shallow-draught river gunboats of the Saoidjpiper class. They 
are steel twin-screw boats, built in 1897, also by Messrs Yarrow. 
They are 88 tons in displacement, 100 ft long, and 20 ft. broad, 
and carry an armament of two 6-pdrs. and four machine-guns. 
Their speed is 9 knots, and they draw only 2 ft. of water, their 
screws working in arched tunnels, the summits of which are above 
the water-level outside. These arches always remain full of water, 
and serve the double purpose of enabling sufBiciently large screws 
to be fitted for the economical propulsion of the vessel without 
increasing the draught, and of protecting them from damage. 
Two of these boats have been in service on the ITiger, two in South 
Africa, and two on the Chinese station. In appearance they are 
somewhat similar to the Mosquito, The Woodcock and Wcoalark 
are larger vessels of the same typo, designed for service on the 
rapid and shallow rivers of China. They were built by Messrs 
Thornyoroffc in 1897, are 120 tons in dis- 
placement, 145 ft. long, 23 ft. beam, and 
2 ft. draught of water. They have twin- 
screws, also carried in arched tunnels, and 
their speed is 16 knots. They canry the 
same armament as the Sem^iper class. 

In 1902 the two latest examples of this 
type of vessel built for the British navy, 
the Teed and Moorhen, dc.signed for service 
in China, were also constructed in sections, 
but are considerably larger than either the 
Mosquito or the Woodcock, being about 180 ^ 

tons displacement. They are twin-screw .j— T 
vessels, the propellers being in tunnels, as ^ ^ 
in the Woodcock, and their speed is over 
13 knots. Their furnaces will bum wood. 

They carry two 6-pdrs. and four machiuo- 


and greater diversity than in any other type of war vessel now 
existing. The first small high-speed boat we have any record of 
is the Miranda, built by Messrs Thomycroft early in 1872. She 
was 45 ft. in length, 6^ ft. beam, and ft. di'aught, and attained 
a speed of 16 “4 knots with a single screw, the engpe Tod 
running at 355 revolutions per minute and indicating * orpeao 
58 H.P. The results obtained with her attracted ’ 

much attention, and the following year Messrs Thomycroft 
launched for the Norwegian Government a somewhat larger boat, 
armed with a spar torpedo, which attained a speed of 16 knots. 
The first torpedo-boat for the British navy was built by^ Messrs 
Thomycroft four years later ; she was called the Idghining, was 
75 fb. in length and 34 tons displacement, had engines giving 
nearly 600 II.P., and obtained a speed of 19 knols. She was 
armed with a single torpedo tube. The boats which follo'vved 
varied somewhat as regards size and speed, hut on the whole 
pursued the usual course of growing larger and more powerful with 
each new design. By 1885 the length had gone up to 160 feet, 
the displacement to 125 tons, and the speed to 20 knots. This 
last was not the highest that had been obtained, some of the 
earlier and smaller boats having reached 21^ knots ; but the boats 
of 1885 carried a heavier armament, consisting of six 3-pdrs. and 
three torpedo tubes, and were more serviceable and seaworthy 
eraft. 

The torpedo-hoat thus established was primarily a weapon of 
offence, the only two elements of a protective nature m its design 
being those of small size and high speed ; but even these were 
also necessary for purposes of offence. The deadly nature of their 
attack, and the diificulty of meeting it in the ship attacked, led to 
the construction of special vessels intended, among other duties, to 
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guns. 

Figs. 78 and 79 (Plato XVIII.) show 
a light-draught gunboat of the Sultan 
class, of which several have boon built for 
service on the Nile. Sho has a displace- 
ment of 140 tons, a length of 148 ft., a 
beam of 24 ft. 6 in., a draught of only 
2 ft., and a speed of 12 knots. Her arma- 
ment consists of one 12-pdr., one howitzer, 
and four Maxims, and sho is- protected by 
a J-in. bullet-proof breastwork. 

Other CermtHes, — ^The gunboats of other navies are generally 
similar to those described above. Fig- 80 (Plate XIX.), which 
represents the loia, is ^ical of eleven twin-screw gunboats built 
at Blswick for the Chinese Government between tiio years 1876 
and 1881, and named after letters of the Greek alphabet, but 
afterwards given Chinese names. They were of 440 tons displaco- 
ment and 126 ft. long, and had a speed of 10^ knots ; they carried 
one 11-in. 35-ton gun forward and two 12-pdrs. aft. The 36-ton 
min could only bo trained by moving the boat, but it could bo 
loaded and elevated by liydranlic power. The Podumah and 
Qagvmdixh (Fig. 81, Plato XIX.) were built at Elswick in 1884 for 
the Queensland Government. They have a displacement of 860 
tons and are 115 ft. in length, were schooner-rigged, but had twin 
screws and a speed under steam of 10 knots- ^hey carried one 
8-in. B.L. gun forward, which was mounted behind a breastwork 
and had a considerable arc of training ; one 6-in. gun, which was 
mounted aft j and three maohiuo-guns. The Jhroteetor was a more 
mportant craft. Built for the Government of South Australia 
in 1884, she was 920 tons in displacement and 180 ft. long, had 
twin screws and a speed of 14 knots under steam. She carried 
one 8-ia. B.L. gun forward, mounted as in the five 

6-m. 4-ton guns, and five Gatlings, The Brazilian twin-screw 
gunboat TiraderUes, built in 1892, of steel sheathed with teak 
and coppered, was only 166 ft. long and 800 tens displacement, 
but attained a speed of 14*6 knots. She had an armament of 
four 4*7-in. guns, three S-pdrs., and four machine-guns, and 
earned a considerable siiroad of canvas. 

m torpedo gunboats and tori)cdo craft generally, possibly the 
last thirty years of the 19th century idiowed more development 
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Fie. 78.— Plan of Nile gunboat SvZttm, 

moot and destroy them. The French Somde (1885) was one of the 
earliest of these ; and the BaiUemake and three sister vessels, the 
first of the English torpedo gunboats, came closely after her. The 
BaUlesnakc (Fig. 82, Plate aIX.) was launched in 1886, was of 525 
tons displacement, and had a speed of 19j; knots. She carried a 
more powerful armament than the torpedo-boats, namely, one 
4-ia. gun, six 3-pdrs., and 4 torpedo tubes. She was followed in 
1888 by the Sharpshooter, with ten sister vessels, which were still 
larger and more heavily armed. They were 230 ft. long 735 



class, the KarrakaXta, built at Elswick for service in Australian 
wat^. The Niger (Fig. 84, Plate XX.) class of 1892, which 
included eleven vessels, were repeats of the Sharpshooters, except 
that they carried an additional torpedo tube and three machine- 
guns, with certain hull additions and more durable machinery, 
the displacement being increased by these causes to 810 tons, 
and the speed being reduced by a quarter of a knot. In 1893 a 
fourth series of this class of vessel was begun, known as the JDryad 
class, and considerably larger than the Nigers, being 260 ft. long 
and of 1070 tons displacement. They are of 3500 I.H.P., have 
a speed of 18i knots, and carry an armament of two 4'7-xn. Q.F. 
guns, four 6-pdrs., and three torpedo tubes. Five vessels of this 
class were built, the difference between their general appearance and 
that of the preceding classes being illustrated by Fig. 85 (Plate XX.), 
which shows the Mazard, a vessel of this class, now employed 
on special service in connexion with the reception and trials of 
British submarines. In these thirty-one vessels of the torpedo 
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f unboat class the elements of strength and seaworthiness are | 
eyeloped at the expense of speed, and they combine in themselves 
some of the functions of the torpedo-boat with many; of the most 
important features of the small cruiser. The successive increases 
of ^splacement are very largely due to additions to the hull, giving 
greater habitability and ti-ustworthiness for continuous work at 
sea. It will be noticed that the speed shows a continuous falling 
off; but the SlLarpshcoter class and subsequent vessels are being 
refitted with water-tube boilers in lieu of the locomotive boilers 
originally fitted, and some of them are in addition being re-engined, 
with the result that a speed of 21 knots is now obtained ; this, in 
the ordinary 'weather met with at sea, would probably enable them 
to overtake craft of lighter types possessed of considerably greater 
smooth-water speeds. 

Torimlo-Boat Destroyers were primarily, as their name implies, 
intended to meet and destroy torpedo-boats, their larger size, greater 
coal capacity, heavier ai’niament, and higher speed enabling them to 
overtake such boats before they could complete their attack ; but 
it soon became evident that these additional powers also enabled 
the destroyer to perform the duties of the torpedo-boat more 
efficiently than the boat herself, and with the advent of the 
destroyer the production of the smaller boat declined. At' the 
resent time it is doubtful wdiether the offensive pow’er of the 
estroyer, regarded as a torpedo-boat for use against an enemy’s 
fleet or ports, is not of more importance than her iJroteotivo power 
to the fleet or port to which she is attached. 

The pioneers of this type of vessel were the Da/ring, Dceoy, \ 
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Havoch^ and Honietj the construction of which was entered upon 
in July 1892, the two first-named at Messrs Thomycrofts and the 
other two at Messrs YaiTows. They -were thus contemporary with 
the DryadLs^ the last of the torpedo gunboats. The Daring and 
Decoy were 185 ft. long, 19 ft. broad, 6i ft. mean draught, and 
265 tons displacement, had 4200 H.P., and reached a speed of 
27 knots. They were armed with one 12-pdr., three 6-pdr. Q.F. 
guns, and three torpedo tubes. The Harock and Hornet were some- 
what smaller, being 5 ft. shorter, 6 in. less beam, and 25 tons less 
displacement, and, they cairied the same armament. The Havoch 
developed 3000 H.P. and had a speed of 26 knots ; the Hornet 
3800 H.P. and 27 knots. The success of these four vessels was 
followed with great interest, and in the following year (1893) six 
others were begun, three of 26 knots siiecd and three of 27 knots ■ 
but the size went up to a displacement of 250 to 290 tons, and a length 
of 190 to 200 ft., while the power ranged bet^vecn 3000 and 4400 h!p. 
A much greater number of destroyers (32 in all), nearly the whole 
of which were of 27 knots si)eed, were laid down in 1894. The 
sizes of these boats varied considerably, the disidacenient ranging 
from 265 to 295 tons and the length from 190 to 208 ft., %^ile 
the po'wer varied between 3600 and 4500 H.P, The succeeding 
year (1895) saw a great advance in size, po'wer, and speed, thirteen 
destroyers being laid down, for each of which the contract speed 
was 30 knots. The displacement varied from 300 to 360 tons, the 
lengths from 208 to 215 ft., and the power from 5700 to 6200 H.P. 
Since 1895 these 30-knot destroyers have been built in considerable 
numbers ; and although in 1896 an attempt was made to realise 



T, provision-room; V, slop-room; W, chain looker; X, 12-pdr. Q.F. gun; Y, 0-pdr. guns. 


even greater speeds than this, it was found that the power and 
cost necessary for the addition of a few knots wore disproportionate 
to the value of the results obtained, and the attempt has not been 
followed by any general increase of speed above 30 to 31 knots. 
The general appearance of a typical modem destroyer is shown 
by Fig. 86 (Plate XX.), which represents the Albatross at full speed. 
She was huilt in 1896 at Messrs Thomycrofts’ works, is 225 ft. 
long, 21^ ft. broad, 7^ ft. mean draught, and about 380 tons dis- 
placement. Her I.H.P. is 7600, and she has a speed of 31^ knots, 
which makes her the fastest destroyer at present in the British 
navy. She carries one 12-pdr., five 6-pclrs., and two torpedo 
tubes. 

Particulars of some other destroyers 'will be found in Table VIIL, 
which also gives particulars of many other British and foreign 
torpedo vessels of various ty^ which have been built between the 
time of the Mwemda and that of the Cobraf some of which are not 
described in the text. 

Twrbim ' Steamers. — While, however, the attempt to obtain 
speeds grater than 81 knots from torpedo-boat destroyers by 
the expedient of putting into them the li|^test and most qrawerfril 
boilers and reciprocating engines has not been completely success- 
ful, considerably greater spe^ have been actually obtained by the 
adoption of turbine machinery. Experience with the marine steam 
turbines, the invention of the Hon. 0. A. Parsons, dates only from 
the time of the^ Turbinia (Kg. 87, Plate XXL), which made her 
sucoessM trials in 1898 after much investigation and prelinunary 
work on the part of the inventor. This boat had a length of 


100 ft., a breadth of 9 ft., a draught amidships of 3 ft., and a 

a aoement of 44Jf tons, and she attained a speed of 34i knots 
2200 revolutions per minute and an estimated H.P. of 2300. 
The turbine machinery consisted of throe separate turbines directly 
coupled to three screw shafts and working in series, one turbine 
being high pressure, one intermediate, and one low pressure. 
Each screw shaft carried three propellers, the total number of 
propellers thus being nine ; the weight of main engines WM ap- 
proximately 3 tons 13 cwt., and the total weight of machinery 
and boiler, screws and shafting, tanks, &o., 22 tons. The boners 
are of the water-tube type, with a working pressure of 225 Id per 
square inch. 

The Turbinia was followed by the Cobra (Fig. 88) and Vip^ 
ton)odo-boat destroyers, which had a length of 210 ft., a breadth 
of 21 ft., end a mean draught of 6 ft. 9 in. The mactoe^^ of 
these boats consisted of two sets, one on each side of the ship ; 
each set hod two expansions and drove two shafts (making four 
shafts in all), and tiie outer shaft on each side was dnven hy a 
high-pressure ■turbine, from which the steam passed to a low-pressure 
turbine on the inner shaft and thence to the condenser ; on the 
inner shaft also was a smiill turbine, added for going astern, pe 
steam turbine not being adapted for reversal. Steam was 
by water-tube boilers of tlio express type. These attamea 

a speed of upwards of 34 knots, the revolutions o' 
approaching 1200 and the power being estimated at about 12^00 
H.T. At the time of their completiou these were the fastest 
vessels of any typo afloat, but both were unfortunately lost at sea, 
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the Viper after a veiy short period of service being run upon 
the Benouquet Bock in the Channel Islands, and the Cobra, being 
lost at sea on her first voyage from the contractor’s works. 

While the idea of the torpedo-boat destroyer originated in Great 
Britain, and the first boats of the tjrpe were built for the British 
navy foreign Powers were not slow in availing themselves of the 
results obtained, and large numbers of torpedo-boat destroyers have 
been added to the fleets of foreign navies, the boats built by Messrs 
Schichau of Germany and ISTormand of Prance having especially 
achieved success in the attainment of high speeds on trial, while the 
boats of the Bawbi'idfje class, built for the U.S. navy by Keafie 
and Levy of Philadelphia, William R. Trigg and Co., Richmond, 
Ya. the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, and other American 
firms, are among the largest, fastest, and most seaworthy of the class 
afloat. Pig. 89 (Plate XXL ) shows the general appearance of these 
vessels ; they are 245 ft. long, 23 ft. 7 in. wide, draw 6 ft. 6 in. of 
water, and have a displacement of 420 tons. Their sea-going speed 
is 29 knots, and their armament consists of two 18-in. toi-pedo tubes, 
two 3-pdr. Q.F. guns, and five 6-pdrs. The Japanese navy possesses 
in the Wy i class (Fig. 90, Plate XXI.) a number of very fast and sea- 
worthy destroyers. They are of approximately the same dimensions 
as the most recent British vessels of this tyi)G, were built by Messrs 
Yarrow, and obtained on trial speeds in excess of 31 knots. 


Table IX. shows warships effective, building, or projected for 
the principal navies of the world. This table shows there are 
now built or projected 1346 torpedo-boats, having an average dis- 
placement of 76 tons, of which France owns 317, Russia 188, Italy 
151, Germany 121, Great Britain coming fifth with 107, and of 
these 107 only four have been added since 1885. Further reference 
to this table shows that Great Britain takes the lead with torpedo- 
boat destroyers and torpedo gunboats in a very marked manner. 

Sulmoprine Boats. 

Since about 1880 much attention has been paid by 
several of the naval Powers to the development of the 
submarine boat. The United States and France, in 
particular, have given special encouragement to workps 
in this direction ; and this encouragement, combined with 
the fascination which the subject has for many minds, has 
led to the construction of a number of boats and to many 
experiments. 

The history of the subject goes back at least 300 years, 
but the first undoubted success with a submarine vessel 


TablFj VIII . — Particulars of VarioiiiS Types of Totpedo Craft from 1S72 to 1900. 


Vessel’s Name. 


Country. 


Miranda . 

lat Torpedo-Boat 
hnilt 

Lightning (after- 
wards No. IT. B. )| 
No. 10 Torpedo- 
Boat 

Swift (afterwards 
No. 81 T.B.) 
Falke 

Bombe 

El Destructor . 

Ist-claasTorpodo-l 
Boat 

Rattlesnake 

Sharpshooter 

Kazarsky . 

Niger 

Dryad 

Daring . 

Swordfish . 

Sokol 

Forban 

Coirientes 

Chamois . 

Express . 

Gipsy 

Turbinia . 

Albatross . 

Cobra 

Bailey 

Lawrence , 


Great Britain | 
Norway 
Great Britain 


Austi'ia 
France 
Spain 
China 

Great Britain 


Russia 

Great Britain 


"WTicre built. 


Messrs Tliorny- 
croft, London 


Messns J. S. White 
& Co,, Cowes 
Messrs Yarrow, 
London 
Havre 


Russia 
France 
Argentina 
Great Britain 


J. & G. 
Thomson, Clyde 

Elbing 

MessrsLairdBros., 

Birkenhead 

Devonport . 

Elbing 

Vickers, Sons A 
Maxim, Barrow 

Chatham . 

Messrs Thomy- 
eroft, London 

Armstrong, Whit- 
worth, Elswick 

Messrs Yarrow . 

Messrs Norniand . 

Messrs Yarrow . 

Messrs Palmer . 

Messrs Laird Bros. 

Messra Fairfield 
Co. 

Hon. 0. A. Parsons 


Thorny- 

croft 

Armstrong, Whit- 
worth, Elswiok 
TJnited States! Morris Heights 

Weymouth, Mass. 


•Si 

Principal Dimensions, 

i. 

t 

s 

u 

Horee-power. 

s. 

OQ 

Annament, &c. 

u 

Len^^h. 

Beam. 

Draught. 

Displ. 

CO 

0 

1 

1872 

Ft. 

45 

In.] 

0 

Ft. 

6 

In. 

6 

Ft. 

2 

In. 

6 

Tons. 

1 

58 

Knots. 

16-4 

Bil. Experimental boat. 

1873 

67 

0 

7 

6 

3 

0 

... 

1 


15-0 

1 spar torpedo. 

1877 

76 

0 

10 10 

5 

0 

34 

1 

477 

19-0 

Single torpedo tube. 

1880 

90 

6 

10 10 

4 

0 

28 

1 

450 

21-7 

1 torpedo tube. 

1885 

150 

0 

17 

6 



125 

1 

... 

20-0 

6 — 3-pdrs., 3 torpedo tubes. 

1886 

135 

0 

13 

9 

5 

8 

95 

1 

900 

22-4 

2 maoh. guns, 2 tofp. tubes. 

1885 

196 10 

21 

7 

5 

11 

420 

2 

1,800 

19*0 

3— -3 -in. Q.P., 3 mach., 

1887 

192 

6 

25 

0 

7 

0 

885 

2 

3,800 

22*7 

2 tubes. 

1—4-in. Q.F., 4— e-pdrs., 

1886 

144 

4 

16 

5 

7 

6 

128 

1 

1,500 

24*2 

3 tubes. 

4 — 1-pdr., 2 torp. tubes. 

1886 

200 

0 

23 

0 

9 

0 

650 

2 

2,700 

19*25 

1 — 4-in., 6 — 3-pdrs., 4 tubes. 

1888 

280 

0 

27 

0 

8 

3 

735 

2 

3,600 

19*0 

2— 4*7-in. Q.F., 4— 3-pdrs. 

1890 

190 

0 

24 

0 

8 

6 

400 

2 

3,500 

23*0 

2 tubes. 

9 — l*8-in. Q.F., 3 tubes. 

1892 

230 

0 

27 

0 

9 

0 

810 

2 

3,500 

18*76 

2— 4*7-in. Q.F., 4— 3-pdrs., 

1893 

250 

0 

30 

6 

9 

0 

1070 

2 

3,500 

18*25 

3 mach., 3 tubes. 

2— 4*7-iu. Q.F., 4— 6-pdi*s., 

1898 

186 

0 

19 

0 

7 

0 

240 

2 

4,300 

27*5 

3 tubes. 

1— 12-pdr., 3— 6-pdrs.,, 3 
tubes. 

1895 

200 

0 

19 

0 

6 

0 

260 

2 

4,500 

27-6 

1— 12-pdr., 5— 6-pdrs., 2 

1896 

190 

0 

18 

6 

7 

0 

240 

2 

4,400 

29*7 

tubes. 

1 — 12-pdr., 8 otliors, 2 tubes. 

1895 

144 

2 

15 

2 

10 

0 

136 

2 

8,200 

31-2 

2— 1-pdrs., 2 tubes. 

1896 

190 

0 

19 

6 

7 

4 

280 

2 

4,000 

27*4 

1— 14-pdr., 2 tubesi 

1896 

218 

0 

20 

9 

7 

3 

360 

2 

6,333 

30*2 

1— 12-pdr., 5— 6-pdrs., 2 
tubes. 

1897 

235 

0 

22 

0 

9 

0 

430 

2 

9,600 

31 ’0 

j> ff 

1897 

227 

6 

22 

0 

9 

0 

300 

2 

6,000 

30-0 

... 

1897 

100 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

44j 

f 6 

2,100 

32*76 

Ml. Experimental boat. 

1898 

227 

6 

21 

3 

8 

6 

360 

2 

8,000 

31*6 

1— 12-pdr., 5— 6-pdrs., 2 
tubes. 

1899 

210 

0 

21 

0 

6 

9 

360 

8 

12,000 

34*0 

1— 12-pdr., 5— 6-pdna., 2 
Hotohldss, 2 tabes. 

1899 

205 

0 

19 

0 

6 

0 

236 

2 

6,000 

80*0 

4 — 6-pdrs., 2 tubes. 

1900 

242 

3 

22 

3 

6 

2 

400 

2 

8,400 

30*0 

2— 12.pdrs., 8— 6-pdrs., 2 
tubes. . 
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submarines] 

Tvas achieved by Bushnell in America in 1775. His boat 
■w’as manoeuvred to the full extent contemplated in her 
design, and the one attempt made, as described below, to 
put her to practical use and sink the enemy’s ship would 
have brought about this result if the operator had had 
more thought or more daring. It was worked by one man, 
for whom it provided just sufficient room; its general 
appearance, according to Bushnell’s own description, bore 
some resemblance to two upper tortoise shells of equal size 
joined together, the entrance to the vessel being represented 
by the openings in the swellings of the shells at the animal’s 
head; the body of the vessel was constructed of wood. 
The operations on board were entirely manual. By an oar 
in form of a screw with its spindle passing through the top 
the boat was sunk or raised, by another oar at the after 
end it was propelled ; a rudder was used for guidance, and 
in some cases for propulsion, valves admitted water when 
submergence was required; and hand pumps discharged 
this water when it was desired to come to the surface, and 
a detachable weight of 200 ib was also supplied for 
emergency use. The air in the boat was capable of sup- 
porting the operator for thirty minutes ; and as soon as he 
brought the boat to the surface, two air pipes, for discharge 
of fold and supply of fresh air, opened automatically. A 
compass, a pressure-gauge, and a sounding-line and lead 
were among the fittings. Behind the vessel was a large 
magazine containing 150 Bi of powder, and a time-control 
for exploding it. From the magazine was led a rope to a 
wood screw at the fore part of the crown of the boat, and 
this screw, being worked from within, could be driven into 
the object to be destroyed in such a manner as to keep the 
magazine required for the explosion in position after it had 
been detached from the boat. During the War of Inde- 
pendence the boat was submerged beneath the British 
warship Eagle, and the operator attempted to attach the 
wood screw to her bottom planking: in this he failed, 
apparently simply because he did not let go his detachable 
weight and so get enough upward pressure to drive the 
screw into the plank. The magazine was released and 
exploded an hour afterwards, but at some distance from its 
intended position. 

The problem of submarine navigation received the 
practical attention of Fulton during the time that he was 
making his experiments upon steam propulsion, and even 
at an earlier period. He constructed two submarine boats 
in France, and one in America. One of the former, the 
NautiluB, was built with the direct encouragement of 
Napoleon in 1801. It was supplied with compressed air 
for respiration, and with it Fulton conducted a series of 
experiments under the direction of a commission of naval 
officers. He descended to a depth of 25 ft., and remained 
under water for fully four hours, placing below a vessel 
provided for the purpose a torpedo by which it was blown 
into fragments. As with his steam engine, so too with 
his submarine boats, the report of the commission charged 
with investigation was so unfavourable that Fulton was 
much discouraged, and though he afterwards continued 
his labours in this direction, the results achieved by him 
were practically lost. Fulton’s boat, like Bushnell’s, was 
propelled by manual power, two horizontal screws being 
employ^ for propulsion, and two vertical screws for 
descending and ascending : it was built of wood with iron 
ribs, and was sheathed with copper. 

The substitution of mechanical for hand power came 
later, and one of the first mechanically driven boats was 
the Elongevjr, built in France in 1863 from the designs of 
Charles Brun. This boat had a length of 146 ft. and a 
diameter of 12 ft., and was propelled by an 80-horse-power 
impressed air engine. During the American Civil War 
in 1864, however, a hand-worked submarine boat 50 ft. 
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long was employed by the Confederates. Manned by a 
crew of nine men, she successfully attacked the Federal 
ship JETousatonic, and sank her by means of a spar torpedo, 
but in so doing was herself sunk. It is claimed that the 
loss of the boat was due to faulty handling, and not to 
inherent defect. Against the protest of her builder, she 
was immersed only to the hatch coaming ; and the cover 
being left open, she was swamped and sunk by the wave 
thrown up by the explosion. It is said that this is the 
only submarine boat in connexion with which there is 
authentic record of loss of life ; with her no less than three 
crews were drowned, in addition to the crew engaged on 
her last fatal expedition, so that she was the cause of the 
loss of thirty-six lives. 

About the same time another hand-worked submarine, 
called the Intelligent Whede, 26 ft. in length and 9 ft. in 
diameter, attracted some attention in America. An officer, 
with two other persons, dived with her in water about 16 
ft. deep; the officer, in diver’s dress, left the boat through a 
manhole in the bottom, placed a torpedo under a scow, and 
blew the latter to pieces. 

In 1875 Mr J. P. Holland produced his first plan for a 
submarine vessel, and in 1877 he constructed a small 
experimental boat, which embodied features now 
accepted as essentials in American design. His 
plan ensured that when, for the purpose of diving, 
water was admitted into compartments of limited size, the 
total weight of the boat and its contents should still be a 
little less than the total buoyancy. Immersion was main- 
tained by the action of horizontal rudders, which gave a 
downward tendency so long as the boat had any forward 
motion, and there always remained enough surplus buoy- 
ancy to bring the boat to the surface on the stoppage of her 
propelling machinery. Any weight consumed on - board 
was automatically compensated for by admission of water, 
so that the total weight remained fixed and constant ; while 
the confinement of the water to small compartments further 
secured a fixed centre of gravity. The securing of these 
qualities of fixed weight and fixed centre of gravity is 
essential, and the want of them has been the cause of 
failure in many other designs. With the necessarily slight 
longitudinal stability possessed by a submarine boat, any 
change of centre of gravity in the fore-and-aft direction has 
a notable effect on the angle of trim ; and such a change 
may readily occur, for instance, from the surging of water 
in a large ballast-tank not completely full An uninten- 
tional alteration of trim when the submarine boat is being 
propelled involves several possible dangers : in extreme 
cases the crew or some of the fittings may be thrown out 
of position, but in any case the path of the submarine is 
altered, and may tend either to too great immersion on the 
one hand, or to breaking the surface of the water on the 
other. From the risk of these dgmgers it is claimed by Mr 
Holland thaf his design is free. The first of his boats now 
under discussion was steered down and up inclines by her 
horizontal rudders, and motive-power was obtained from a 
petroleum engine. The tests to which she was subjected 
showed that inefficiency of the engine, difficulty of vision, 
and trouble with the compass tended to destroy the boat’s 
usefulness. 

In 1883 Mr Nordenfelt, famous as an inventor in many 
directions, and especially associated with the gun whi<ffi 
bears his name, built a submarine boat at Stock- 
holm. She h^ a length of 64 ft., a main 
diameter of 9 ft., and a displacement of 60 tons ; 
she was propelled by a compound surface-condens- 
ing engine indicating 100 H.P., and on a. measured mile 
trial, not being submerged, attained a speed of 9 knots. 
Steam was supplied by an ordinary marine return-tube 
boiler, worked under forced draught, which could be fixed 
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as long as the boat was at the surface. Storage of steam 
was effected at the surface, and the steam thus stored 
was used to drive the engine in the submerged con- 
dition. To store sufficient steam two large tank reser- 
voirs or cisterns were connected with the boiler, and 
the contents of boiler and tanks (8 tons of water in all) 
vrere raised to a temperature corresponding to 150 lb 
pressure. In preparing for submergence the firing of the 
boiler was stopped, and the steam given off by the heated 
water in boiler and tanks sufficed to propel the boat for a 
period. The smoke was driven out through two channels, 
which passed round the hull and pointed astern. The 
material of the hull was mild steel, the frames being 3 in. 
by 3 in. by f in., and the plating | in. to in. in thickness ; 
the depth to which she could safely descend was about 
50 ft. When ballasted ready for a submerged trip, this 
boat showed only a very small dome for observation above 
the level of the water, the reserve buoyancy represented by 
this dome being but 1 cwt. To overcome this reserve two 
propellers working on vertical shafts were fitted in sponsons, 
one on each side of the boat, nearly amidships. These 
propellers were driven by a 6-horse-power engine, and 
drew the boat under water to the desired depth ; an auto- 
matic contrivance, set in motion by the water pressure 
outside the boat, closing the throttle-valve when the safety 
limit of depth was approached. On coming to rest, the 
reserve buoyancy brought the boat again to the surface. 
When propelled by the main engines in the submerged 
condition, the boat was kept horizontal by means of two 
bow rudders operated by a plumb weight. The crew con- 
sisted of three men only, this small number rendering 
unnecessary the employment of artificial means of main- 
taining a pure atmosphere. The scheme of attack was to 
approach the hostile ship running at the surface until the 
danger of discovery was imminent, then to descend to the 
“awash” condition with only the dome above water, and 
finally to go below the surface and advance to striking 
distance entirely submerged, rising if necessary once or 
twice to allow the direction to be adjusted by observations 
made from the dome “awash.” The weapon of offence 
employed was a Whitehead torpedo, carried outside on the 
' bow and discharged mechanically. Two or three larger 
boats were subsequently built from Mr Nordenfelt^s 
designs ; they all involved the same principles, but were in 
some details made more efficient both for attack and 
defence. 

The three main points insisted upon by the inventor 
were ; (1) that his method of storing energy gave him a 
reservoir which was not liable to get out of order, could 
readily be repaired if necessary, and required for its 
mampulation no knowledge beyond that possessed by an 
ordmary ei^neer ; (2) that for submergence he relied on 
mechanical means easily controlled, adding, as a criticism 
upon the alternative method of descending by steering 
downwards, “I need only point out the great risk of 
allow^ an object 100 ft. long and of great weight to pro- 
ceed in the downward direction even at a small angle, as 
the impetus gained would very easily carry it beyond a 
safe depth so quickly that they might not have time to 
check it”; (3) that the bow rudders always secured a 
horizontal position when the boat was running submerged, 
which position he had found to be a sme qud non for a 
submarine boat. 

In response to an invitation for proposals for sub- 
marines, made by the U.S. Government in 1887, designs 
by Holland and Kordenfelt were submitted. After much 
consideration the proposals of the former designer were 
accepted, and formed tho basis of the eight boats that 
were built or building in 'the United States in 1902. 
Trom what has been already stated the criticism of 
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Admiral Hichborn (Chief Constructor of the U.S. iJ^'avy) 
will be understood when he characterizes HoUand's 
method as a “steering-under” or “diving” device, and 
Hordenfelt’s as a “down-haul” or “sinking” design. 
These two methods of obtaining submergence have each 
their sworn advocates, who approve of the one and dis- 
approve of the other. 

The largest boat of Mr Holland's design is the Plunder, 
which, although authorized in 1893, wns not complete in 
1902, a change in the surface motive-power from steam to 
gas having been found advisable. This boat has a length 
of 85 ft., diameter llj ft, light displacement 154 tons, 
and load displacement 168 tons; she is of sufficient 
strength for a submergence of 75 ft, and w’-hen wholly 
submerged has a margin of buoyancy of J ton. In addi- 
tion to her horizontal rudders for diving, she has two 
down-haul screws, fitted in opposition to Mr Holland’s 
recommendations ; she may therefore be said to be a com- 
bination, for diving purposes, of both the Holland and 
the Nordenfelt designs. The Plunger^ s main engines are 
used for propulsion when she is navigated at the surface 
of the water. As originally designed, they were triple- 
expansion steam engines, driving triple screws, but have 
since been altered, as we have indicated above, to gasoline 
engines driving a single screw. These engines are also 
used for charging electric accumulators, from which alone 
motive-power can be obtained when the boat is sub- 
merged. The current for charging the accumulators is 
obtained from a dynamo of 70 H.P., which can always 
be run in the awash condition, and the accumulators thus 
kept fully charged. In the awash condition, when the 
boat is otherwise air and water tight, communication is 
kept up with the outer air by means of ducts and a 
smoke-pipe, the former bringing in air for combustion and 
respiration, and the latter carrying off deleterious pro- 
ducts of all kinds. For submergence special fittings are 
used to close these ducts and pipes, and to stop the 
gasoline generator. The main engine is then no longer 
available, and for propulsion power is drawn from the 
accumulators, the dynamo thus becoming a motor which, 
derives current from the accumulators, and itself drives 
the screw-shaft. As was the case with Mr Holland's earlier 
boats, great attention is given to automatic control of 
weights, and water-ballast is admitted to compensate for 
any change, such as would be produced by the discharge 
of a torpedo. With her original machinery the Plmiger 
was to have had a surface speed of 15 knots; her an- 
ticipated speed awash or submerged is now 8 knots. To 
assist in determining the boat's direction a cam&ra hicida 
is ordinarily provided, but for correcting this Mr Holland 
prefers trusting to observations made during occasional 
rises to the surface; for this purpose the boat is pro- 
vided with a conning tower 4 ft, high, protected with 
4-in. steel The Phmger is armed with Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, and has two tubes for discharging them. 

The SoUomdf a smaller boat, having a length of about 
59 ft., though begun after the Plrniger^ has already 
been completed, and is now the property of the U.S. 
Government. The official report of this vessel is that 
“she has shown herself capable of such perfect control 
in the vertical plane that she may be kept whilst moving 
within a few inches of any desired depth, and that she 
may be brought to the surface and submerged again 
in a very short time.” A good idea of the general 
form of the Jlollomd may be obtained from Figs. 
91, 92, 93, and 94 (Plate XXII.), the last three of 
which represent this vessel when undergoing trials to test 
her driving qualities. 

The latest Holland design is shown in Fig. 95, which represents 
the design of the AMer and five other submaiinos, length 63 ft. 
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4 in., diameter 11 ft. 9 in. ; displacement for surface running 104 
tons i submerged displacement 120 tons. The maiTi features of 
this class of boat are the same as have been described above for 
the Plunger i and are in essentials identical with tJie first five boats 
under construction for the British navy. The shell-plating is 
in. in thickness, and the frames 3i in. by 3 in., with a spacing 
of 18 in. The main machinery is a four-cylinder single-acting 
balanced Otto gasoline engine, which at 360 revolutions will 
develop 160 H.F. and give the boat a speed of about 8 knots. 
Tor propulsion in the submerged condition an electric motor is 
used, working at 800 revolutions, and giving a speed of 7 knots, 
a single left-handed propeller being employed. The current for 
the motor is provided by storage batteries capable of supplying 


70 H.P. for 4 hours ; and these batteries are charged by the 
main engine in a manner similar to that already described for 
the Holland, The requisite air supply is obtained when the vessel 
IS at the surface, and is stored under a pressure of 2000 lb by a 
pump driven by gearing off the main engine or main motor. Air 
at a pressure of 50 lb is used for the expulsion of torpedoes, 
and the same agent, at various degrees of pressure, works the 
tnmming and ballast tanks and some parts of the machinery; 
while the exhaust air from the latter subserves the purpose of 
ventilation. The vessel is fitted with steam and hand steering gear, 
and there are automatic devices for securing a constant depth durins* 
^bmergence. Pive Whitehead torpedoes 45 cm. (about 18 in.) 
in diameter and 11 ft. 8 in. long are provided, and there is 






Eio. 95.— Plan of the U.S. Adder (reproduced by permiasion of Admiral Hichbom). A, stomee batteries : B eas-er 
compartments ; E, main ballast tanka ; P, air-flasks ; G, gasoline tank ; H. expu 

one expulsion tube placed forward about 2 ft. below the light i set at an angle to the line ol 
water-hne. 1 flifl Af o. 


The French submarine boat Plongeur has already been described. 
A further advance in this direction was made m 1881, when a 
Qoubet submarine was completed by M. Goubet at Paris 

system, inspection of tliis vessel led to an oi*der for the 

mechanism of a number of boats fi:om this engineer for 
the Biussian Government, and several sets were built and delivered 
early in 1883. The length of the boat constructed by M. Goubet in 
1885 was 16 ft, 5 in. ; it had an oval section 5 ft. 9 in. in depth and 
8 ft. 3 in. in breadth, and tapered to a point at each end. A longi- 
tudinal section of the boat is represented by Fig. 96. The main 
portion of the hull was of bronze, oast in one piece, and at the 
centre of ^ its length it was sur- _ _ _ | 

seven gl^e^ openfngs. There was , i 

just sufficient room for an officer ^ II ’ZJT 

and a man seated back to back 

within it, their eyes in this posi- 

tion being level with the glass 
windows of the dome. All vSvoa 

and other mechanism requiring tv ^ 

r^ation were brought within \\ 
reach of these occupants, so that H 
no movement on tiioir part was cm 

required whioh might affect the ^ frOS 

trim a reservoir of compressed air 
suTOlied the means of respiration, 
anff an air-pump removed the 
vitiated atmosphere. The motive- 
power was furnished by accumula- 
tors, _ the electric energy stored 
therein driving a screw propeller 
hy means of a motor. No means 

was provided on board of reoharg- nf 

ing these accumulators when ex- r 

hausted. Submersion was effected jf 

by admitting water into tanks ^ 

divided by transverse bulkheads at 

sufficient intervals to prevent the 

snrmng of the water in the fore and j,-- 

aft direction. A pump expelled this 

jroter again when desireia, and a safety weight attached to the 
bottom of the boat was ready for detachment in the presence of 
danger. A pressure gauge indicated the depth of water reached, 
and the officer could regulate the opening of the inlet valves or 
we action of the pumps to maintain or vary this depth as desired. 
For controlling the boat in a horizontal direction a specially 
devis^ pendnliim was employed, by means of which a clutch was 
moved, and a constantly running shaft was thrown into gear with 
a pump as soon os the boat departed appreciably from the jEorizontal 
plane. The action of the pump was reversible, and the clutch 
it always in such a way that it drew water from a tank 
** low end of the boat, ana delivered it to a tank at the high 
other devices of great ingenuity were employed in 
the boat ; notably a special form of universal joint introduced into 
the line of shafting. At the after end, close to the propeller, this 
iimversal joint was fitted in such a way that the screw could be 


S batteries ; B, gas-engine ; C, dynamo and motor ; D, water-tight 

flasks ; G, gasoline tank ; H, expulsion tube. 

set at an angle to the line of motion, and steering effected without 
the aid of a vertical rudder. A torpedo containing 100 ib of 
dynamite or other explosive was carried outride the hull, and 
secured by a catch joint. This torpedo, on the submarine boat 
being manoeuvred into position, could be thrown off and allowed to 
rise and attach itsrif, by means of spikes, to some vulnerable part 
of the ship doomed to aestruction. Retiiing then to a safe dis- 
tance, tbe submarine boat could explode the torpedo by the agency 
of an electric current. 

Working in the light of his now considerable experience, M. 
Goubet built several other boats. These were of larger dimensions, 
having a length of 27 ft. ; their material was also bronze, and 
they were cast in three pieces, the centre one having a thickness 
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Fxe. 96.— Section of Goubet submaxine torpedo-boat. 

he of 1 in., while the others were reduced to a little more than ^ in. 
of at the ends. Possessing to a large extent the same contrivances 
id, as their predecessor, these improved boats were fitted also with an 
or automatic apparatus for regulating the depth of submersion. In 
id. this regalator a piston is moved along a cylinder by the rotation 
lly of a rod with a screw thread out in it, and so increases or dimin- 
^as ishes the amount of water in the cylinder. The movement of the 
Lth pirton is effected by a small motor, and the direction of action of 
fcal the motor is regulated by a commutator placed in juxtaposition 
nh to a pressure gauge. When the depth of submersion is too ^all, 

nk current is supplied to move the piston so as to admit more water ; 

gb when the depth is too great, current is supplied in the opposite, 

in direction, ana water is expelled. The speed attained by this boat 

ito was from 5 to 6 knots. 

iiis The Oyrrmote was constructed at Toulon in 1888. She is a steel 
be vessel, with a length of 69 ft. and a displacement of 30 tons ; 
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being of an experimental character only, she has no weapon of 
attack. Her motive-power is obtained from accumulators, but 
she has within herself no means of recharging these. The maxi- 
mum speed obtainable is 8 knots. For control in the vertical 
direction a rudder was placed aft, but this did not act satisfactorily, 
and was replaced by two plate rudders, movable about a horizontal 
axis in the middle of the boat. For the purpose of controlling the 
horizontal direction this boat is fitted, in addition to her vertical 
rudder, with a “gyrostat,” the motion of which instrument is 
maintained by an electric motor. Previous to making a start the 
boat must be headed in the direction in which it is intended to 
move ; when the gyrostat, once started, will, if not subjected to 
any accidental disturbance, continue to rotate about an axis invari- 
able in direction, and any departure from this will be at once 
detected, whether the boat be above the surface or below it. The 
designs of the Gustave Zedi and of the Morse were both based on 
those of the Qymnote, the former having a length of^ 148 ft. and 
a displacement of 145 tons. In both of these the hull is of bronze ; 
one great advantage of this metal being that, like the bronze of 
the Goubet boats, it is non-magnetic in character, and cannot 
therefore disturb the eq^uilibrium of the compass. With^ their 
large dimensions they were intended to be formidable eimines of 
war, and were furnished for attack yrith Whitehead torpe(&es ; of 
these latter they each carry three of 45 cm. (nearly 18 in. J diameter, 
discharging them by means of a torpedo tube. The Jforsa and 
the Gustave Z6U, like the Gyvn/iiotey possess only electric means of 
propulsion, the power being derived from batteries of accumulators. 
No power is provided in the vessel by which the accumulators can 
be recharged, so that the radius of action of these boats is neces- 
sarily very limited. A more recent boat, the Ncurval (Fig. 97, 
Plate XXII.), designed by M. Laubeuf, and the outcome of a 
general competition in 1897, has a len^h of 112 ft. and a total 
displacement of 200 tons. She was built at Cherbourg in 1898, 
and is furnished with a triple-expansion steam engine, obtaining 
its steam from a water-tube boiler of special form and boated by 

S etroleum. As in the American submarines, this engine propels 
[le boat when at the surface, and also drives a dynamo which 
recharges accumulators, the latter giving the reserve power for use 
in the submerged condition. A speed of 11 knots is obtained 
at the surface, and 8 knots when submerged. A new departure 
in the Narval is her double hull, the inner shell of which is of 
steel plate of sufficient thickness to resist any water-pressure to 
whioh tine boat may he subjected, and the outer shell, placed 
at varying distances from the inner, forms a protection to the 
inner against attack. An armoured dome surmounts the boat, 
cubing through the external shell and carrying a short and 
narrow telescopic funnel, which, as in the case of the American 
boats, must he withdrawn preparatory to diving. Control in 
the vertical direction is obtained, when diving, by the use 
of two pairs of horizontal rudders, placed aymmetncally— one 
pair forward, tlie other aft. By the above arrangement it is 
claimed that the horizontal direction of the boat is ensured, the 
American course of inclining the axis of the boat when diving 
being considered open to such grave objections that it is desirable 
to avoid it. 

In all the more recent submarine boats of French construction 
much ingenuity has been directed towards obtaining instruments 
of vision for use when the vessel is in a steady ^sition somewhat 
below the water surface. The optical tube is the instrument which 
has BO far given the most satisfisetion. A total reflection prism at 
the upper end of a telesoopic tube is plaoed above the water 
surface, and a similar prism at the lower end of the same tube ; 
this arrangement allows the officer in the boat to see, over a limited 
distance, the objects in his neighbourhood. Another instrument, 
the periscope, is now also employed, and has received much atten- 
tion. In this an image is formed in the focus of a jparabolic 
reflector, and can then be examined by means of an ingenious 
optical contrivance ; but this instrument has scarcely given all the 
results expected of it, and in Mr Holland’s boats is not used at all. 
American experts, indeed, place but little reliance even upon the 
optical tube. 

Quite a different class of submarine boats from the above is the 
“ bottom-worker,” which is represented in America by the Argonaut, 
Lmkm'M ^ ^ Lake. This boat is intended 

bottom- crawling over the surface of the bottom, and rather 
• for the peacefixl work of saving wrecks than for the 
purpose of attack, although the latter possibility has 
not been ignored in her oonce]|orion. She consists of an under- 
water portion 66 ft. long, with a circular section of 9 ft. 
diameter ; to this, for surface purpose, a superstructure has 
been added, with a total length of 06 ft. She is driven by a 
gasoline en^ne, and there is no storage. Ventilation is earned on 
from the surface, for the purposes of respiration and combustion, 
by two fleidble tubes held up by a buoy ; or, in shallow water, by 
pipes long enough to reach to the surface, there being also, in case 
of injuiy to these pij^,' a sufficient supply of compress^ air to 
last for some hours. For crawling purposes three wheels support 


the boat on the sea-bottom ; two are forward and one aft, the 
steering being effected by the latter, hlen can leave or enter the 
boat, by means of a door placed forward, either with or without a 
diving suit. The compartment to which this door belongs is kept 
under air-pressure sufficient to exclude the water, and is cut off 
from the rest of the boat by an air-lock chamber with double 
doors, Eising above the deck is a conning tower for observation 
and at the forward end are a look-out compartment and search- 
light. 

Summarizing the tactical elements established by the 
ffollandy Admiral Hichborn, amongst other criticisms, 
makes the following: — ‘^Control and direction m tAe 
vertical plane — ^Perfectly satisfactory. Control emd dwecr 
tion in the horizontal plcum — Perfectly satisfactory when 
running on the surface; unsatisfactory when submerged, 
since the object to be steered for cannot be seen. Accept- 
able, because any predetermined direction can be held as 
well as can any vessel’s course in a fog or on a dark night, 
and in the same way, per compass; also acceptable 
because the quick rises and dives enable the heh^man 
readily to correct his course to intercept an off-shore enemy 
endeavouring to close with the shore. Fidd of vision 
when sdbmerged — ^Nil, and therefore unsatisfactory as 
such ; but acceptable because field of vision would carry 
with it the loss of the perfect invisibility which so largely 
adds to her effectiveness in attack, and because the quick 
rises and dives give perfect field of vision for a few seconds, 
with a minimum of chance of disablement from gun fire. 
Seorgomg qualities — Perfect, since no sea, however heavy, 
can affect her when in the awash condition ready to dive, 
and when running light she can always be dropped to the 
awash condition in heavy weather. Submerged Tnotivc- 
power — Unsatisfactory, since its source is the heavy and 
cumbersome storage battery. Acceptable, since it is the 
most available motive-power for use when air cannot be 
freely used, and since the supply can always be renewed — 
as long as the fuel supply holds out.” 

In considering the possible future of the submarine 
boat, it appears that for such depths of submergence as 
were and are contemplated in any of the above-mentioned 
designs, there is no difficulty in employing scantlings 
ample for the pressures to be encountered, since the 
weight of hull necessitated by these scantlings introduces 
no abnormal difficulty into the design. The tendency at 
the present time is to increase the size of the boat, and 
what limit may be reached in this direction it is impossible 
to say. The greatest obstacles to progress are at present 
the want of satisfactory contrivances for artificial vision, 
and of dr^bility in the electric storage arrangements for 
the requisite supply of motive-power or the substitution 
of a more perfect system of under water propulsion. 
Generally, hovrever, it may be said that while such 
advances have been made in submarine construction as 
show that under certain conditions submergible boats may 
be of practical utility, they have not yet reached such a 
state of perfection as sensibly to modify the shipbuilding 
programme of great naval Powers. It is possible that 
for many years their value will remain moral rather than 
material; and their ultimate efficiency, like that of the 
torpedo itself, must remain in doubt until a naval war on 
a serious scale shall set the question at rest. 

In the meantime experience seems to show that designs 
which provide a certain surplus buoyancy, and attain 
submersion by propellers or similar means, hAve advan- 
tages over other systems; that, under water, propulsion 
can be conveniently obtained by electrical motors and 
accumulators, and that the accumulators must be capable 
of being recharged by machinery in the boat, considerar 
tions of weight rendering it desirable that this machinery 
should be tihat which drives the boat in the awash” 
condition. (?• 
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Theoretical. 

T HEOEETICAL shipbuilding embraces the considera- 
tion of all questions upon which the qualities and 
behaviour of a ship depend, and which thus determine the 
various features of the design. Among these are: the 
best size of ship to be adopted, having regard to the 
particular services which she will be required to perform ; 
the requirements which must be fulfilled in order that she 
may make her various passages economically and with 
safety, in all conditions of wind and sea ; the best form 
for the hull with regard to the resistance offered by the 
water at various speeds; the nature of waves and their 
action upon the ship ; and the structural arrangements 
necessary in order that she may be sufficiently strong 
to withstand the various stresses to which she will be 
subjected. The determination of the best size of ship to 
fulfil certain conditions is one of the most difficult and 
at the same time one of the most important questions 
which have to be settled. It involves the consideration of 
a different set of circumstances for almost every service, 
and these are often so complicated that deductions from 
experience gained in vessels similarly employed are the 
only guide to he relied on, and the question is not 
therefore usually left wholly in the hands of the naval 
:architect. The requirements of economical working, 
.safety, &c., determine the length, breadth, depth, and form. 
The length has a most important bearing on the economy 
of power with which the speed is obtamed; and on the 
breadth, depth, and height of side, or freeboard, depend to 
an important degree the stability and seaworthiness of 
the vessel. The best form for ships of high speed, their 
resistances at various speeds, and kindred matters of 
scientific interest, have been for many years the subject of 
•experimental investigation with models — a mode of treat- 
ment which was devised and adopted by the late Mr 
William Eroude, F.K.S., to whom the shipbuilder is in- 
debted for very much of the trustworthy information at 
his disposal with regard to these matters. 'The stability 
•of ships, their rolling among waves, their resistances at 
various speeds, and their strength, with the calculations to 
be made in estimating these elements, have been discussed 
in the ninth and previous editions of the EmyclopcBdia 
BHtammca,^ and we do not propose to consider them in 
detail in the present article, but we add notes on the 
rolling and on the resistances of ships in which the results 
•of recent investigation are given. 


ItoUiTig of SMiis, 


The unresisted rolling of ships in still water is of no im- 
mediate practical importance, as a ship will not roll in still 
Unnsiataa unless made to do so ; and even when thus set 
roinar rolling, the motion cannot he unresisted, since the flat 
portions must experience resistance in passing tlirough 
■the water, and this and other causes of resistance bring about a 
degradation of the amplitude of rolling. The equation of motion 
•of a ship Tolli^ through moderate angles of inclination for which 
we can approximately say that the righting arm is proportional to 
the angle, i.e., OZ=mx ^ is 


-•••(« 

where e= radius of nation of the phip about the axis of rotation, 
-msmetacentric hei£t, 9 wangle of inclination, andp^=acoderating 
force of gravity. From this equation the time deduced for a 
.•single oscillation, e,e., from port to starboard, or vice vcrsd*^ is 

t=t. / izr . . . . (2) 

V ®w-|7 


’Showing that the time of oscillation varies directly as the radius 
•of gyration, and inversely as the square root of the metacentric 


height. This period, as foimd by calculation, is very nearly the 
same as the actual period observed on the ship herself when set 
rolling. The resistances to rolling do not sensibly affect the 
jjeriod of oscillation, but they do affect the amplitude. "When 
the period is constant, i.e., the time occupied in making a com- 
plete roll from starboard to port, or vice versd, is the same, what- 
ever the angle of roll, the rolling is said to he isochronctus. 

For the unresisted rolling of ships among ui<wes the theory gener- 
ally accepted is due to the late Mr W. Froude (see Trams, Inst. Hav. 
,Arch., 1861 and 1862). Before his work many eminent mathe- 
maticians had attempted to arrive at a solution of this most 
difficult problem, but for the most part their attempts met with 
scanty success, because wave-motion and wave- structure were 
imperfectly understood, and consequently the forces impressed on 
a ship by water in motion could not be correctly estimated. Mr 
Fronde’s theory is based on the proposition that when a ship is 
among waves the impressed forces on her tend to place her normal 
to the wave-surface. As in water at rest she is in equilibrium 
when her masts are normal to the surffice of the water, so in waves 
she is in equilibrium when her masts are normal, instant by 
instant, to the surface of the wave that is passing her, When she 
at any instant deviates from this position, the effort by which she 
endeavours to conform herself to it depends on the momentary 
angle of deviation, in the same manner as the effort to assume an 
upright position, when forcibly inclined in still water, depends on 
the angle of inclination. Hence her stability, i.e., her effort to 
become vertical in still water, measures hex effort to become normal 
to the wave in undulating water. Mr Froude made the assump- 
tions that the profile of the wave was a curve of sines, and that the 
ship^ was rolling broadside on in a regular series of similar waves 
of given dimensions and given period of recurrence. He was aware 
that the profile of the wave would be better represented by a 
trochoid, but he gave in his first paper several reasons why he pre- 
ferred to retain the sine curve as the profile of the wave passing the 
ship. He also assumed that the ship's rolling in still water was iso- 
chronous, and that the period from one side to the other was given 

by T=s7r^y/ as above. On these assumptions, by sub- 
stituting, in the equation of motion in stiU water, the instant- 
aneous angle between the ship and the normal to the wave-slope 
for the ordinary angle of inclination, the following equation of 
motion is obtained 

iP0 

^^2 — - • • • (3) 

where angle of ship’s masts to the vertical, and angle of 
normal to wave -slope to the vertical at the instant con- 
sidered. 01 has to be expressed in terms of time, and we have 

TT 

0,=ey sin^*t, where Ox=the maximum wave-slope, and Ti half 

period of the wave, i.e., half the time the wave takes to travel from 
crest to crest or from trough to trough. Equation (3) can there- 
fore be written — 



which is the general differential equation of the motion of an 
unresisted ship in regular waves of constaut period. The solution 
of this equation is as follows : — 

ITwTttT tt it 

0=Bi pi 8inijr»«-^.sinjj-M + Oi-sm^*«-f'Ca*oos,j-« • (6) 

where t dates from the mid-trough of the wave, and 0i and 0^ are 
constants depending on the movement and attitude of the ship at 
that moment. The first term of this expression, 

5a Ism p • t 

1-^ 

represents the forced osoillationa imposed on the ship by the 
passage of the series of waves during the time t ; and the second 
term, 

Cl - sin^-«+C2*cos^-«, 

the continuance of the oscillations of the ship in still water which 
she had initially. 

Equation (5) indicates, therefore, that the ship performs oscilla- 
tions as in still water, but has superposed on these a series 
of oscillations governed by the wave-slope and the relation 
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existing between the period of the ship and that of the wave. 
This emiation shows that there will be innumerable phases ; of 
these, three are worthy of notice. If the initial conditions are 
suitably chosen (viz., ship stationary and upright at i=0), the 
second part of equation (5) will disappear, and therefore we shall 
first consider the forced oscillations imposed on the ship by the 
waves, given by the equation 

Ji-Isin-*). . (6) 

I? 

(а) In the case in which the ship's period in still water (T) is 
equal to the half period of the wave (Tj), we arrive ultimately at 
the equation 

from which we deduce (a) that at the middle height of the wave 
the ship’s masts will have an inclination to the vertical equal to 
one-half the maximum wave-slope, and (fi) that at each succ^sive 
wave crest and hollow the range of the ship’s oscillation will be 
aumented by 7r/2 times the maximum slope, so that the ship 
under these conditions would inevitably capsize but for the ejBfect 
of the resistances and the want of synchronism. 

(б) When T/Ti=:0, i.e., the case in which the ship is assumed to 
be quick in her movements, or when the period of the wave^ is 
infimtely long as compared with that of the ship, the equation 
(6) becomes 

9=01 sin 

that is to say, the ship will behave very much as a flat board in a 
seaway, so tiiat her masts are always perpendicular to the surface. 

(c) If we choose the initial conditions in equation (5) so that the 

coefficients of sin ^ t and cos ^ t are zero, then the equation will 


become 


^=^1 1 J’pj 


Ti 


and since the slope of the wave 


0^= sin ^ t, we have the ratio of the ship’s angle to the vertical 
to that of the normal to wave-slope to the vertical, or 016^ equal to 

constant. 

T? 


That is to say, the ship forsakes her own period and takes up 
that of the wave. This is termed steady or pennamnt rolling. 
Under these conditions, also, the ship’s masts will lean towards the 
wave-crest if T is greater than Tj, and from the wave-crest if T is 
less than Ti. The above expression for 0 is ordinarily termed the 
** forced oscillation,” and represents tne only element in rolling 
which strictly depends on the waves ; if it be deducted from the 
first term of question (6) the remainder of that term with the two 
following terms represents a superposed free oscillation ” in the 
ship’s natural period, which depends on accidental circumstances. 

Mr Fronde in his first paper further showed how the successive 
angles of a ship’s roUing may be exhiibited graphically, and he 
touched on the influence of resistance in reducing rolling. The 
following is the summary he gave of the conclusions he reached : — 

“(i.) All ships having the some 'periodic time,’ or period of 
natural roll, when artificially put in motion in still water, will go 
through the same series of movements when subjected to the same 
series of waves, whether this stability in stQl water (one of the 
conditions which governs the periodic time) be due to breadth of 
beam, or to deeply stowed-baUast, or to any such peculiarity of 
form as is in practical use. 

“ This statement would be almost rigorously true if the oscilla- 
tions were performed in a non-resisting medium, or if the surface- 
fidetion and keel-resistance, by which the medium operates to 
destroy motion, were of i^e same equivalent value for all the ships 
thus compared. It requires, however, to be modified in reference 
to the circumstance that of two ships having the same periodic 
time in still water, the comparative forms may be such that the 
one shall experience such resistance in a higher proportionate 
degree than the other, and the necessary moduication may be ex- 
pressed in terms of their relative hehaviour when set in motion in 
still water. The vessel which is the more rapidly brought to rest 
by resistance in still water will in the greater (£^eo resist the aoou- 
mulations of angle imposed on her by consecutive wave-impulses, 
and will the more fell short of the maxiTnny ifi angle which both 
would alike attain if oscillating in a non-resisting medium. 

“ (ii.) The condition which develops the largMt angles of robing 
is equality in the periodic times of the ship and of the waves ; and 
this is true alike for all ships, whether ^eir scale of resistance, as 
above referred to, be large or small • 


“ (iii.) That ship will fare the best which, cceteris^arihus^ has tha 
slowest periodic time. 

“ (a) The waves which have a periodic time as slow as hers will 
have a greater length from crest to crest than those of quicker period;, 
and, on the whole, long waves are relatively less steep than short, 
ones. Now it is the steepness of the waves in a wave-series, not 
their height simply, which governs the rate at which angles of 
rolling will accumulate in a given ship when exposed to it. 

"(6) Of two ships one of which has periodic time rather slowei- 
than the waves in a given ratio, the quicker ship will accumulate* 
the larger angles. 

“ (c) It will require a heavier or a more continued gale to rear 
waves which have the lengthened period. 

“(d) When the gale has continued so long that the largest 
waves have outgi*own the period of the ship, she will not thereby- 
have been released from the operation of waves having her own 
period, since the larger waves carry on their surface smaller waves, 
of every intermediate period (this, at least, I believe to be the case). 

“ (e) When the gale has ceased and the sea is going doTO, the^ 
slower the period of the ship the sooner she will be released from, 
waves of as slow a period. 

“ (iv.) There are two, and only two, methods of giving a slow" 
period to a ship. 

“ (a) By increasing her ‘ moment of inertia,’ as by removing her 
weighte as far as possible from her centre of gravity ; an arrangement- 
which for the most part can only he accomplished to a limited extent.. 

" (&) By diminishing her stability under canvas. This cam 
always bo accomplished in the construction of a ship, and generally 
in her stowage, to any degree consistent with, her performance of 
her regular duties, by simply raising her weights. Were we to 
raise these so high as to render her incapable of standing up against 
the action of the wind on her sails, the steepest waves would pass 
under her without putting her in motion. 

" Thus the enormous weights carried by the armour-plated ships, 
extended laterally to the greatest possible distance from the- 
centre of gravity, and raised high above it, serve in both respects; 
to moderate, not to enhance, this tendency to roll ; and when it is. 
said that ^vith the weights thus placed, and once put iu motion, a. 
ship ‘ must roll deep (deep, though easy),’ it should be remembered 
that those very relations of force and momentum, which show how- 
difficult it must be to check her motion when onco it has heem 
impressed on her, show also that it must be equally difficult to 
impart tiiat motion to her in the first instance. The difficulty of 
starting her has a priority in point of time over the difficull^ of 
stopping her, and prevents it from being felt by limiting the motion 
which would have called it into play. 

" (v.) The conditions which govex-n pitching may be noticed here,, 
though they have not been discussed in the paper. 

“Were it possible, by concentrating her weights or by extending* 
her plane of notation, to give to the ship a period indefinitely quick 
for both longitudinal and transverse oscillations, as compared with 
that of such waves as arc large enough to put her in motion, she 
would acquire no cumulative oscillation, but would float always con- 
formably to the mean surface of the wave which passes under her. 

"But this condition, which is so unapproachable in practice in: 
reference to transverse oscillations that the attempt to approach it 
will but develop the evils pointed out in (iii.), is of necessity so* 
closely approached in practice in reference to longitudinal oscilla- 
tions, that those evils can only be escaped by approaching it aa. 
closely OB is possible. The plunging of a ship whose weights are 
extended far fore and aft is but an incipient development of 
those phases of oscillation which have their proper development ini 
transverse motion only. The best that can oe deshod in reference- 
to longitudinal motion is that the ship’s period, for lonmtudinal 
oscillation, shall be as quick as possible, and her position mways as . 
conformable as* possible to the mean surface of the passing waves. 

" I have insisted here, more prominently than in the body of the» 
paper, on the circumstance that a total loss of stability, using that ; 
word in the ordinary sense of power of carrying sail, implies the^. 
possession of absolute stability, aa regards rolling motion due to^ 
wave-impulse, because it has been pointed out to me that the- 
attention of readers should be more strongly directed to it, not. 
indeed as representing a practically available possibility; but as., 
serving beat to force the mind, by contact with an extreme con- 
clusion immediately deduoible from the theory, , to appreciate its- 
fundamental principles. And the proposition thus certainly 
furnishes a crucial test of whether the principles have been appre- 
ciated or not, and it supplies also a ready means of testing tlie» 
theory by a crucial expermient. I must, in addition, express my' 
own confident belief that any one who will try the expenmrat. 
feirly will find the proposition so fully verified that he will fed 
^ obliged to admit that the theory which leads to so paradoxical yet; 
* true a conclusion deserves at least a careful study. ^ But the more 
practically usefol aspect of the theory is that which presents to 
view the varying phases of cumulative oscillation which a ship tenM 
to undergo when exposed to various types of wave-series ; the 
phases depending on the relation which her natural penod oL 
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rolling, when set in motion in still water, bears to the period of 
wave-recurrence, and on the maximum steepness of each individual 
wave of the series — ^phases, in fact, which she would actually 
undergo but for the effect of surface-friction and keel-resistance ; 
the nature and value of which conditions, as well as the nature and 
necessity of experiments for their determination, have been pretty 
fully dealt with in the body of the paper. 

“I will here only add a synoptical statement of the principal 
features of those phases, given in a rather more complete form than 
in that part of the paper which referred to them, though they are 
pretty fully exhibited "by the diagrams. 

“By a ‘complete phase’ is meant that series of oscillations 
which the ship undergoes counting from the time when, for a 
moment, she is stationary and_ upright in a similar position, and is 
about to recommence an identical repetition of the movements she 
has just completed. 

“ For the benefit of those who may glance at the appendix before 
they read the paper, I will mention that T is the number of 
seconds occupied by the ship in performing a single oscillation in 
still water, starboard to port, or vice. vers^. Tj is the number of 
seconds occupied by the wave in passing from hollow to crest, or 
crest to hollow. Gj is the number of degrees in slope of the steepest 
part of the wave ; and T/Tj, with the numerator 

and denominator converted into the lowest whole numbers that 
will express the ratio, where, however, it must bo noticed that for 
T/Ti = 1, must be taken as the limit of such a form as 
jlWyWr-- Then— 

“(i.) The ship will complete the phase in the time = 22T. 

“(ii.) In completing the phase the ship will passthrough the 
vertical position 2p times, or 2 (2' times, according as ^ or <2 is the 
smaller number. 

“(iii.) The ship will pass through the vertical position at the 
middle of the phase. 

“ (iv. ) On either side of the middle of the phase there must occur, 
as equal maximum oscillation, the maximum in the phase, say O, 

which will approximately (but never in excess) = +61 — 

(v.) From those propositions it a^eara that if we compare two 
cases, in one of which the value of T/T^ is the reciprocal of its 
value in the other, the phase will in each case consist of the same 
number of oscillations similarly placed ; but in that one in which 
the period of the wave is slower than the period of the ship, the 
angles of oscillation will bo the larger in the ratio j)/gr or qjp, which- 
ever is the greater. The following table expresses the results of the 
above propositions, as exhibited in the diagrams, based on the 
assumption that the period of the ship is in every case T = 5", and 
that the maximum slope of the w^ave 61= 9 degrees : — 


Ship's Period, or T. 

0 

1 

1 


T/T„ reduced to 
Lowest Whole 
Numbers = piq. 

Time of Complete 
Phase = 2#C. 

No. of Times Ship 
passes Yeiiical Posi- 
tion during Phase, 

Approx. Outside 
Value of 0, the 
Maxhuum Angle 
reached during 
Phase. 

6" 

5" 

1 

JUAAAAr 

Infinite. 

Infinite. 

Infinite. 

5" 

6-25" 

0-8 


60" 

8 

U deg. 

6" 

4r 

1*26 

! 

40" 

8 

36 „ 

5" 

fy 

0-6 

i 

20" 

2 

18 „ 

5'^ 

2-6" 

2 

i 

10" 

2 

9 » 

5" 

9'' 

0-65 


90" 


20 „ 

6" 

2-77" 

1-8 


60" 

10 

11 » 


It should be noted that the “wave-slope,” spoken of as regu- 
lating the rolling, is not precisely the surface-slope, but a slope 
somewhat less (according to the depth of the ship), in virtue of 
the diminution of wave-motion with depth below the surface. 

We have up to the present assumed that the rolling of ships 
in still water and among waves is unresisted, but this m not the 
Resisted ^ rolling in still watery will experi- 

nUlM resistance to the rolling motion, and a degrada- 

tion of the amplitude will take place until the ship 
finally comes to a position of rest. Similar forces operate when 
a vessel is rolling among waves. 

The earliest investigators of resisted rolling in still water were 
Hr Froude in England and Messrs Bertin, Dubil de Benaz^, 
Risbec, and Antoine in France. The method adopted was to roll 
a ship m still water and observe how the amplitude decreased roll 
by roll. As large an initial angle of roll as |>08sible was obtained, 
generally by making men run from aide to side of the ship, their 
runs being so timed as to add to the angle of roll swing by swing 
until the maximum angle was reached. This angle oDtained, all 
movement on board was stopped, and the sliip allowed to roll freely 
of herself until she came to rest. During this free movement a 


complete record of her angular motion against time was registei'ed 
by means of a short-period pendulum and an’ electric timer. From 
this record a curve was constructed, in. which abscissae represented 
number of rolls and ordinates extreme angles of roll to one side of 
the vertical. Such a curve is termed a curve of “ declining angles.” 



Fio. 1 .— Curves of declining angles. 0, light, and D, deep draught, no bilge 
keels ; E, light, and F, deep draught, with bilge keels. 


From this curve another curve is constructed, in which the abscissae 
represent angles of roll and the ordinates the angle lost per swing. 
Such a curve is termed a “curve of extinction.” Figs. 1 and 2 
give these curves as obtained from experiments onH.M.S. Itevenge ; 
they are taken from a paper by Sir W. H. Wkite, read before the 
Institution of Naval Architects in 1895. 

Having obtained such curves, Mr Froude proceeded to investi- 
gate the relation between the degradation of the amplitude and tlie 
resistances which cause it. He assumed that the resistance to 
rolling varied (1) as the angular velocity, and (2) as the square of 
the angular vdocity, and with these assumptions he obtained tlie 
following difierentiai equation for the curve of extinction : — 

where extreme angle reached at any particular oscillation, n= 
count of the, number of oscillations from the start of free 
rolling, and a and d are coefficients which bear a direct relation 
to the coefficients of resistance assumed to vary as the angular 
velocity and the angular velocity squared. Mr Froude assigned 
his reasons for expecting the resistance to vaiy partly as the first 
and partly as the second power of the angular velocity. The latter 
he considered due to surface-friction and the head-resistance of 
keels and deadwood, and the former to the resistance caused hy 
the creation of a small wave each roll, which by travelling away 
from the ship becomes the cause of a dissipation of energy. 



Fio. 2.»0iirveB of extinction. A, light, and B, deep draught, no bilge keels ; 
0, light, and D, draught, with bil^ keelEL 


Froude’s views have been confirmed by the accuracy with which 
d9 

the expression niay be made to fit the curve of 

extinction of practically any ship by the judicious sdeotion of the 
coefficients a and h. M. Bertin nas, however, wished to substitute 
cl9 

an expression equivalent to -^=5 • chiefiy because he was not 

satisfijed as to the mechanical conditions expressed by the other 
term. ‘ Other French investigators, again, have preferred an 

expression equivalent to but in Great Britain Mr 

Fronde’s expression has always been accepted as best representing 
all the facts. 
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For "the MBvenge the following equations represent the curves of 
extinction given in Fig. 2 : — 

For deep draught — 

■without bilge keels " ^ = '01230 + '00250^ ; 

■with s, ,, -^='O650-f-’O170®. 

For light draught — 

■without bilge keels " ^ = '0150 + '00280^ ; 

» » -^=- 0849 + - 0195 = 

(0 in all cases being measured in degrees and not in circular 
measure). 

The large increase in the & coef&cient after bUge keels had been 
fitted has given rise to considerable discussion. Mr Froude had 
experimented ■with a deeply submerged plane oscillating in water, 
and he found that at a speed of 1 foot per second the resistance per 
square foot -evas 1'6 lb. Using this fi^re to calculate the work 
per swing (from an extreme angle of 6 degrees), the head-resis^fcance 
of the bilge keels is found to be about one-fourth the ener^ lost 
in a single swing, due to the increased value of the b coefficient in 
the above formula. Thus the energy abstracted in this particular 
case is about four times what can be theoretically traced to the 
head-resistance of the bilge keels. This discrepancy has been 
observed in many previous cases, and it appears that when bilge 
keels are added -to a ship they become efiective, not merely as 
flat surfaces moving with the ship and experiencing direct resist- 
ance, but also by indirectly influencing the stream line motions 
which would exist about the oscillating ship if there were no bilge 
keels. In this connexion reference must be made to a paper by 
Professor Bryan, read before the Institution of 19'aval Architects 
in 1900, on the Action of Bilge Keels.” 

The problem of resisted rolling among wmes Mr Froude attached 
in an inverse manner, to ascertain “what wave-series is required to 
keep the given ship at a given range of steady rolling with any 
assigned period, including the effect of resistance.” Subsequently 
the problem was treated in a direct manner by the process of 
“mphic integration.” This process is a most exact me^thod of 
determining the motion of a ship, having given the elements 
of the ship's rolling in still water and the wave-series that is acting 
upon the ship, it enables the subsequent motion to be completely 
determined (see Tram. Inst, Nav, Arch, 1876). Some most 
valuable developments of the process were made by Sir William 
White in a paper read before the same society in 1881 on the 
“Bolling of Sailing Ships,” in which the action of the wind on 
the sails, and the variation of the virtual weight of the ship on 
the wave are included. The effect of wdud-pressure in heeling 
a ship is veiv much greater when she is at 'che crest of a wave 
than when she is at the trough, because her virtual weight is 
less. This must be taken account of in dealing -with sailing 
vessels, the reduction of -nrtual weight, and therefore of righting 
moment, at the crest of a wave being very considerable, though 
the heeling moments due to the wind suffer no such reduction. 
We have seen above that when the half-period of the wave- 
series affecting a ship is equal to the period of the ship (Ti=:T), 
then at each successive wave crest and hollow the range of the 

ship's oscillation (unresisted) "will be augmented by ^ where 

01 is the maximum wave-slope. If, however, under these circum- 
stances, the ship settles do^wn to a steady roll of amplitude 0, we 
opiU say that the increase of amplitude due to the wave is exactly 
balanced by the effect of the resistance to the rolling. The 
decrease of amplitude in still water per roll due to resistance is 
given by -A0=£6- 0-^6 • 0®, and for the angle 0 ■will equal 
^ . 0 + 5 - 6®. We can therefore equate these ■bvo quantities, and say 

0i=a • 0 Hr 6 • 0®, where 0i= angle of maximum wave-slope and 
0 = angle of steady rolling. With M. Bertin the equation would be 

In 1894 and 1896 M. Bertin, at the Institution of Naval Architects, 
extended this relation to cases in which T^ is not equal to T, 
ob'fcaining at ■the some time not simplj' the angles of steady rolling 
for these cases, but the maximum angles passed through on the 
way ■to the steady condition ; ■to these maximum angles he gave 
the name of “ apogee ” rolls. Mr B. B. Froude in 1896, at the 
I.N.A., investigate the probable maximum amplitude which she 
would attain under the influence of a non-synohronous swell if 
started 'with no roll. To arrive at the value of this “criterion 
ampli'tudc,” as he called it, Mr Froude superposed upon the steady 
resisted ^‘forced osciLlatioii” proper to the waves (which is easily 
calculated), a resisted “flree oscilla'fcion ” of equal initial amplitude, 
so that the two oscillations should at the start cancel one another 
and give no roll. For this supposition the mathematics readily 


give all the subsequent angles of roll. This treatment in effect 
assumes a curve of extinction such that the loss of roll per 
swing is proportional to the angle of roll ; but provided the 
coefficient of extinction taken in the calculation was made to agree 
with the actual extinction at the angles mainly in question, little 
error was found to arise from the incorrectness of this assumption. 
The following table shows the difference between the “criterion 
angle” and the angle of steady roll in the case of the Revenge, 
both ■without and with the bilge keels, and with the assumptions 
above mentioned : — 


Maximum Wave-Slope, 3 Degrees. 



T 

Ti' 

=1-3. 

? =1*2. 

Tj 

H 

II 

II 

=1*0. 


Criterion 

Angle. 

Angle of 
Steady Boll. 

Criterion 

Angle. 

It 

GO 

Criterion 

Angle. 

Angle of 
Steady Roll. 

Criterion 

Angle. 

Angle of 
Steady Roll 

Revenge (deep 
draught), with 
no buge keels 
Revenge (deep 
draught), with 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

8'25 

4-35 

12-25 

6-8 

21-2 

13-9 

41-1 

41-1 

bilge keels . 

6*6 

4*24 

8-6 

6-4 

11-55 

10-8 

14-85 

14-85 


Mr Froude in his paper gives a number of instructive diagrams, 
from which he draws the conclusions that, however non-uniform- 
initially, the rolling ultimately falls into the uniform forced 
oscillation ; that it does so the sooner, ccoteris paribus, the higher 
the resistance, and with the fewer “cycles’* or alternations of 
amplitude of rolling, the more nearly synchronous the swell with 
the ship ; tliat the amplitude of the ultimato uniform rolling is an 
approximate mean of the alternate maxima and minima of ■the 
precedent non-uniform rolling ; that if the rolling starts from zero, 
the maximum amplitude falls short of twice the ultimate uniform 
ampHtudo, the more so the higher the resistance and the more 
synchronous the s'woll ; and that in a synchronous swell the 
maximum amplitude cannot exceed the ultimate uniform ampli- 
tude, unless it does so initially. In two remarkable papers by 
Captain and Professor Kifloff of St Petersburg, read before the 
I.N.A. in 1896 and 1898, the whole motion of a ship, including 
pitching and rolling, is dealt with ; these papers aim at taking 
account of every vaiiation which can reasonamy be conceived. 

An extremely important practical matter very closely related’ to- 
rolling is the effect of bilge keels. Some reference has already been 
made to these and the influence they oxei*t on the 
rolling of a ship in still water, as illustrated by H.M.S. ^ 
Revenge, in which there was one bilge keel on each side, 200 ft 
in length and 3 ft. in depth, tapered at the extreme ends. The 
great value of bilge keels in diminishing rolling had been kno'vrn as 
early as 1872, when Mr Fx'oude experimented with the Terseus and 
the Gfreyhomd, alike in every essential respect except that th^ 
former was not provided with bilge keels and the latter was. The 
general conclusion in this case was that tlie rolling of the Qrey^ 
hownd was only about one-balf that of the Perseus. 

Bilge keels were usual in warshfos until, in the design of the 
Royal Sovereign class, it was decided not to fit them, owing to- 
the largo dimensions of the vessels and the difficulties in ce^in. 
circumstances of docking them if provided with hilge keels. 
Ultimately one of the class, the lUpulse, had them fitted for 
purposes of comparison, and the result was so marked that it was; 
resolved to fit similarly all the ships of the olass. Before doing 
■the work on the Revenge a careful programme was dratm up of 
experiments to be made before and after the bilge keds -were fitbd, 
and by carr'^ng out this programme very vsduable rcsol'ts were- 
obtained. The experiments were made at Spithead in smooth 
water, and the general effect of the bilge keels was found to be the 
reduction of the rolling to one-third its former amount. 'When 
instead of having no motion in the line ahead the ship had a speed 
of 12 knots, the effect was even ^eater. 

The experience of Great Britain with regard to bilge keels has 
been largely repeated in America. In the ships of the U.S. nxTj 
bilge keds were omitted for much the same reasons as in the Royal 
Sovereign class; then on the U.S.S. Oregon they were fitted, 
experimental investigation being made both without and with 
them, and the general conclusion arrived at was that the rolling 
was diminished to one-third by the hilge keels. The usual form 
of bilge keels fitted to warships to reduce rolling may be seen in 
Fig. 80. 

As an alternative to bil^ keels, water chambers at one time 
promised great results in Bie way of reduction of rolling. The- 
effect of such chambers, ■with some numerical results, m described 
very MLy in the ninth edition of this work. Exigencies of space 
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have, however, prevented them from becoming a permanent feature 
in the design of war or other ships ; in addition, the conditions of 
warship design have changed, and now admit of more moderate 
values of the metaoentric height, which is a most important factor 
in increasing the time of oscillations and thus reducing rolling. 

Besistance and Projpulsion, 

The resistance and the propulsion of ships are dealt with at con- 
siderable length in the ninth edition of this work, and the account 
given should be read in connexion with the following notes. 

By means of experiments with models of different sizes towed by 
a steam launch, Mr W. Froude established the truth of his “law of 
comparison ” between vessels of different size, a law which he had 
conceived independently, but which had been previously worked 
out on mathematical lines by M. Reoch in his 0<ywrs de Micmique, 
published in 1852. He afterwards, in 1871, constructed a tank and 
apparatus at Torquay for dealing with these matters on behalf of 
the British Admiralty. When in 1885, six years after his death, the 
ground occupied by the Torquay tank was required for building pur- 
poses, a new tank was constructed at Haslar, near Portsmouth, j&om 
the designs and under the supervision of Mr R. B. Froude, F.R.S., 
such improvements being added as experience at Torquay had 
showed to bo desirable. At both these tanks models of 
/ propellers as well as of ships were experimented upon, 
besides a variety of matters connected with the general 
tanks. subject. Similar Government establishments have since 
been established in Holland, Italy, France, Russia, and the United 
States, and by one private firm on the Clyde (William Denny 
and Brothers, Dumbarton). Others are in contemplation. The 
Admiralty experimontal tank at Haslar is nearly 400 feet long, 20 
feet wide, and 9 feet deep. * The main experimental carriage spans 
the whole width of the tank, and carries a secondary railway on 
which the subsidiary candages, which carry the exponmental 
apparatus of different kinds, are adjusted in position. The main 
carriage runs on rails on the side walls, and can travel the whole 
length of the tank ; it is driven at various speeds by a wire rope 
from a stationary engine of ample power. Ordinary speeds range 
from 100 to 800 feet per minute, while an extreme speed of 1200 
feet per minute can be obtained ; the speeds are regulated by a 
highly sensitive governor. Tho models are made of hard paraffin-wax, 
generally about 14 feet long and somewhat over one inch in thick- 
ness ; they are cast in a mould, with an allowance of about J iiich 
for finishing. To shape a model accurately, it is placed bottom 
up on the bed of a machine in which a pair of revolving cutters, 
one on each side of tho niodol, cut out on its surface a series of 
level lines, whoso contours are precisely similar to those on tho 
drawing of the ship whoso model is under treatment. When all 
the level lines have been out in, tho model presents tho appearance 
of a series of steps, the bottom angles of which correctly represent 
the true form the model should possess. Tho paraffin ridges 
between these level linos are trimmed off by the use of suitable 
tools, and the outside surface made quite smooth with ffexible 
steel scrapers. When ballasted to its required displacement and 
saddled with a frame, which carries the guiding attachment and 
also the towing-rod, the model is placed below the dynamometer 
carriage, and the dynamometer is lowered into place, towing- 
rod at its forward end is then in a i)osition to impart horizont^ 
forces by a hard steel surface to a knife-edge on tfie dynamometer 
lever within tho model at about the level of the water-surface. 
There are various delicate arrangements with knife-edge adjustments, 
which result in the horizontal forces being transmitted through a 
spiral spring, the extensions of which are multiplied by a lever 
and recorded by a pen on a paper-covered cylinder, distances and 
time being simultaneously recorded. From these elements, the 
speed and resistance corresponding to each experiment are deduced, 
a most neoessaiT condition being that' the speed shall be uniform 
throughout each experiment. By somewhat similar arrangements 
on another subsidiary carriage, the action of model screw propellers 
is tested, either in undisturbed water or behind a model, the rate 
of rotation, rotary resistance, and thrust being measured. < 

One of the most recent ex^iorimontal tanks is that constructed 
by the United States Government at the Washington Havy Yard, 
llie building is 500 feet long and 50 feet wide inside ; the breadth 
of the water-surface is 43 feet, the length 470 feet, 870 feet of 
which has a depth of about 14 feet. The models are constructed 
of wood and not of paraffin, in consequence of the high temperatures 
reached at Washington in summer. The models are made by a 
copying maohine adapted for tho purpose ; after removal from the 
m^hine a little finishing by hand is necessary, and over the 
fini^ed surface a waterproof varnish is applied. The carriage to 
which the model is attached for tlie purpose of experiment runs 
upon four pairs of wheels and spans the entire breadth of the 
bam ; it is driven electrically, one motor being applied to each 
pail of wheels ; the speed is controlled by a delicate governor on 
generator. The possible speeds obtainable range up to 20 
knots. In the dynamometric apparatus electricity is also used, 
and multiplying levers, as used by Mr Froude, are entirely dis- 


pensed with, whenever it is desirable to avoid friction. Resistance 
is measured by the extension of a spring, as usual, and several in- 
genious arrangements have been devised to obtain the recorded 
results. 

Mr W, Froude, basing his investigations partly on theory and 
partly on the results of experiments, found that in a body moving 
with uniform speed through water at, or near the _ 
surface, the resistance would consist of three «/ 

(1) surface friction ; (2) eddy-making resistance, chiefly 
due to rapid changes of form, especially towards the"*^ 
after end ; (3) wave-making resistance, due to the expenditure of 
energy in continually supplying the waste of the attendant system 
of waves. For some purposes it is convenient to group (2) and (3) 
together under the name of residuary resistance — ^that is, the 
resistance left after deducting surface friction. 

Surface friction is of great importance, as it forms the chief 
cause of resistance at relatively low speeds, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the total even when the speed is high. It necessarily 
varies with the area and nature of surface exposed, and with 
the speed through the water ; it also varies with the density, but 
not with the pressure, and is therefore practically independent of 
the depth below the surface. Formerly it was thought to vary 
directly as the area and the square of the speed. Mr W. Fronde’s 
experiments demonstrated that the resistance per square foot dimin- 
ishes somewhat as the length of the surface is increased, and with 
varying speeds its variation is expressed in most cases by a less 
exponent than the second power. Thus for a surface covered with 
fresh clean paint 2 feet long in the direction of motion, at 600 
feet per minute, the resistance is 0'41 Ib per square foot, and it 
is varying as the second power of the speed. For the same surface 
50 feet long in the direction of motion, the resistance is only 0‘25 
lb per square foot, varying as the 1 ’83 power of the speed. 

With regard to the second form of resistance, that due to the 
formation of eddies, Mr W. Froude spoke of it as hindering 
the necessary stream-line motions, altering their nice adjustment 
of pressures and velocities, defeating the balance of forward and 
backward forces acting against the surface of the body, and thus 
inducing resistance. This view was extended hy Mr R. E. Froude 
in 1894, in a paper read before the Greenock Philosophical 
Society. In speaking of the stream-line motion of a submerged 
body, he says : “ Along the sides and at the shoulders of the bSiy 
the particles in a frictionless fluid have a defective pressure and a 
corresponding excess of speed. In a frictional fluid the case will 
be the same so far as pressure is concerned. But in respect of 
speed the case will differ in this way, that near the surface of the 
body the particles will have their speed reduced in consecmence of 
the skin friction, thus embodying what is called the frictional 
wake. How, how are these particles of reduced speed to continue 
their flow against the rise of pressure between the low-pressure 
region at the shoulder and the high-pressure region at the stern ? 
In the frictionless fluid the particles do so in -virtue of their excess 
of speed, which they exchange for pressure ; but what is to 
become of the particles near the side in the frictional fluid, which 
have already lost a great deal of their speed ? They, in advancing 
into the high-pressure region, will render up what speed they have 
left, till they are bankrupt altogether in the matter of speed, and 
then tend to stop still.” Pursuing this line of argument, he 
(1) shows that this disturbance of stream -line speed intro- 
duces quite other conditions of flow than pure stream-line con- 
ations, and (2) explains why given abruptness of form is far more 
potent as a disturbing cause when it is situated near the stern 
than when near the bow. 

With regard to the third form of resistance, namely, that duo 
to the formation of waves, it is important to note that although 
it is of small importance at relatively low speeds, yet for high speeds 
it forms a considerable portion of the total, rapid growth 
of resistance as the speed is increased, and consecj^uentl^ the large 
increase of horse-power for an increment of speed at high speeds, 
compared with that caused by a similar increment at low speeds, 
is due to the resistance caused hy the formation of waves. In the 
motion of water past a body submerged deep enough below the 
surface to avoid wave-making, a portion at the forward end 
encounters increased pressure, due to the motion ; a succeeding 
portion encounters decreased pressure ; and the after portion, in- 
creased pressure again. In a motionless fluid the sum of all these 
pressures resolved in the line of motion would be wiZ; there would 
be no resultant force on the body, due to the fluid being pushed 
aside at the front and closing in at the rear. With the body near 
the surface, and still more with the body only partiallv immersed, 
as a ship, the excesses of pressure at the ends, and the defects of 
pressure uong the sides, due to the motion, have the immediate 
effect of causing ihe level of the water to be raised at the ends and 
lowered along the sides. In the case of a ship moving on the 
surface of water supposed to be still, these variations' of pressure 
will still exist, and the imaginary statical wave, first mentioned by 
Mr B. E. Froude in his lecture before the Greenock Philosophical 
Socie^ in 1894^ would be their natural result. In this imaginary 
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wave ** the elevations and depressions are the statical eq^uivalent 
of the differences of pressure which there would be if the surface 
were forcibly kept smooth, as it might be conceived to be if the 
underwater hull were travelling beneath a rigid sheet of ice. * 
This statical wave may be regarded as the cause of the actual 
wave-series we observe. Any disturbance of level 
in water tends to generate a series of waves, and 
so we have the bow series of waves, caused by the 
statical wave at the bow, and the stern series Ol. 
waves, caused by the statical wave at the stem. 

The force req[uired to maintain continually these 
waves is the measure of the wave-making resist- 
ance of the ship. 

Each of these series of waves consists of a set 
having their crests nearly perpendicular ^ to the 
line of motion, and a diverging set sloping aft. 

Thpse latter pass at once away from the ship after 
being formedi but the transverse series initiated 
at the bow cause considerable interference with 
the corresponding series at the stem. The result- 
ing total energy of the wave-field will vary accord- 
ing to the way in which the two series interfere 
with each other, so affecting the resistance of the 
ship. This is the cause of the series of humps and 
hollows which has been noticed as a characteristic 
.feature of a curve of resistance on base of speed. 

This was investigated by Mr "W, Fronde in his 
1877 paper before the I.N.A. on the effect pro- 
.duced on the wave-making resistance of ships by 
varying the length of the parallel middle body ; 
the matter of this paper is given in considerable 
detail in the ninth edition of this work. It be- 
came apparent from his experiments that a hump 
on the resistance-curve was due to the incidence 
of a crest of the bow-wave aeries on the crest of the stem wave, 
.while a hollow on the resistance-curve was due to the incidence 
of a trough of the bow- wave series at the same place. 

The form taken by the waves generated in the motion of shm 
models has been carefully observed by both Mr W, and Mr E. B. 
Froude. To the peculiar arrangement of the crests of the diverging 
waves has been given the name Echelon — ^the arrangement, namely, 
by which the most highly raised portions stand in ridges, each 
stepped back from the line of the crest of its preceding neigh- 
bour, the line again connecting the summits of these successive 
crests forming a definite angle with the line of motion of the 
body. The trae meaning of this ichelm series has been pointed 
out by Lord Kelvin ; he has shown that it arises from the same 
cause as the transverse series, the two series being both parts of a 
complete whole. 

• Of the enormous number of experimental results that have now 
been obtained from the trials of ships models, in the tanks referred 
- to above, remarkably few have been made public. 

Bxpwim connexion with the Torquay and Haslar tanks 

reports by Mr W. and Mr R. B. 

I^oude have been published by order or permission 
of the Board of Admiralty, chiely through the l.B'.A. and other 
societies. Amongst these may be mentioned the Oreyliownd experi- 
ments in 1873 ; &e Merhara results, in an I.B.A. paper in 1876 ; 
experiments on the effect produced on the wave-making resistance 
of ships by varying the length of parallel middle boc^, in an 
l.K.A. paper in 1877 ; results obtained from models of three mer- 
chant liners in 1881 ; and a paper before the LK.A. in 1888 on 
the “constant” system of notation of results of e^eriments on 
models used at the Admiralty experiment works. Of the Dutch 
results a number weie ^mblished W the late Dr Tideman in the 
M^ynofricbL van de Marim in 1878. C5f the Dumbarton experiments, 
results for three vessels were given by the late William Denny 
to the Institution of Enmneers and Shipbuilders in Glas^w in 
1884 ; and for two models at varying draughts by Mr A. Denny 
at the International Engineering Congress at Chicago in 1893. 
The results of some experiments at the Italian tank to ascertain 
the effect of depth of water on resistance were communicated to 
the LB*. A. in 1900 by Major Guiseppe Eota, and in the discussion 
Mr A. Denny gave the results of some similar experiments carried 
out at Dumbarton. 

The experiments with the Greyhound were of special importance, 
as they helped materially to confirm the accuracy for practical 
purposes of the “law of comparison.” In Htis case dynamometric 
experiments were mode on the ship as woU as on her model. Three 
- different displacements were given to the ship, and for the least 
and greatest of these several different condii^ons of fore-and-aft 
trim were tried. ^ Subsequently, also, the vessel was fitted with 
bilge keels. Resistances at various speeds were obtained for no 
less than eleven different conditions of the vessel. The model 
was on a scale one-sixteenth full size, and the resistances were 
obtained in the Torquay tank under each of the conditions of 
displacement and trim corresponding to those adopted in the 


ship herself. Very close agreement was found to exist between 
the resistances of the Greyhound and her model according to the 
“law of comparison.” (This most important law is very fully 
dealt with in the ninth) edition of this work.) The Merkara 
results are of special interest, because of Mr W. Froude’s attempted 

lL40^ 



Fro. 8.— Curves of I.H.P. for a vessel of 2000 tons displacement. 

analysis of the “indicated thrust” curve iuto its elements. 
Besides the curve of I.H.P. on base of speed, another curve was 
constructed showing “indicated thrust” on the speed base. This 
“indicated thrust” was obtained at any given speed by multi- 
plying the I.H.P. by 33,000 and dividing by the product of pitch 
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Fie. 4.— Ourves of I.H.P. for a vessel of 5000 tons ^ttsplaoenaent. 

and revolutions of the propeller. Mr Froude resolved this into its 
elements, namely: (1) Useful thrust or ship’s true resistant; 
(2) augmentation of resistance due to the action of the propeller 
(since called thrust* deduction) ; (3) edgewise friction of propdler 
blades ; (4) initial friction ; (5) working friction ; (6) air-pump 
and feed-pump duty. The results obtained from thu analy^are 
of extreme interest as indicating the various sources of loss between 
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the actual I-H-P. and the H.P. due to the ship’s net resistance 
(called Effective Horse-Power), but in the light of more recent ex- 
periments the values arrived at have been somewhat modified. 

^ For estimating the indicated horse-power required to give a 
particular speed to a steamer there are two distinct courses open, 
^ according to the information available. One is the use 

Indicated obtained from tank experiments, the other the 

horse- (jatg. obtained from actual ships. It is sometimes 

power, erroneously thought that the former of these courses 
excludes the latter ; so far from this being the case, a good deal of 
the experimental work of a tank is directed to obtaining as full a 
knowledge as possible of the inconstancy affecting all comparative 
speed-results. Models are tried under conditions exactly similar 
to those of the ships they represent, the speeds and powers of which 
are known ; from the models the effective horse-powers are deduced, 
and these are compared with the actual powers, the ratio of 
the former to the latter expressing what is known as the ji^ojaulswe 
coefficient. In estimating for a new ship the designer has the 
propulsive coefiBcients of similar ships before him, together with 
such knowledge as is available of the cause of their want of con- 
stancy. Besides propulsive coefiBcients, other tank data are kept 



in shape for ready application. From such pariaculars the curve of 
H.P. for the ship contemplated can be estimated. 

"With further reference to the propulsive coefiScient, a very 
roughly approximate figure is 0*6 ; the difference between 
unity and this coefiBcient must be regarded as the combined 
loss of efl&ciency of all the different parts of the propulsive 
machinery, including the propeller. As already mentioned, these 
losses were analysed by Mr W, Froude in 1876 m his paper on the 
Merkara. The loss due to the propeller has since received great 
attention at the hands of Mr B. E. Froude, but there would seem 
to be room for more investigation and experiment regarding this 
and other losses. 

The method of estimating speed and power which is probably 
most commonly used is one involving a relation between I.H.P., 
displacement, and speed, expressed by the formula — 

(Speed)® X (Displacement)^/® - 

iIiTp. 

0 being called the Jidmiralty coefficient The value of 0 varies 
considerably for different speeds even of the same ship. For it to 
be constant, the I.H.P. would have to vary as the cube of the 
speed ; if resistance varied as the square of the speed and I. H.P. 
as resistance and speed, the condition of constancy would be ful- 
filled. Besistance-variation, however, is not so simple. Again, in 
the dependence of l.H.P. on resistance and speed important terms 


are involved causing considerable variations. Those who use the 
Admiralty coefiBcient for estimating are very careful to choose 
their data from practice with which they are well acquainted, and 
to see that they do not press the application beyond the limits 



Fig. 6.— Curves of I.H.P. for a vessel of 14,000 tons displacement. 


that the circumstances justify. In some cases great care is taken 
that the speed for the ship under estimate is the corresponding 
speed of the ship estimatea from, or that the departure from the 
corresponding speed is not great. (Corresponding speeds are those 
varying as the square root of the lengths. These are the speeds 



used in the law of comparison.) Again, between the ship under 
estimate and the ship estimated from, a general similarity as to- 
form and as to proportions of length, breadth, and draught is 
sought. 

A general indication only can here be given of the value of the 

S. yilL — 74 
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coefficient C. !For good results it may be said to vary from 200 
to 300 (speed in knots, displacement m tons), but many i^tances 
•will be found of values both, above and below this range ; in steam 
launches (to take only one instance), where the speed is high in 
relation to the square root of the len^h, it may be ^ low as 80. 

As an illustration of the use of the law of comparison in estimat- 
ing l.H.P. from the performance of a similar ship, the following 
example is given A vessel 300 feet long, 86^ feet broad, 
Use of law ^3 j draught, and 2135 tons displacement requires 
of com^ ^QQQ for a speed of 20 knots. It is required to 

parlson, estimate the l.H.P. of a similar ship of 3000 tons dis- 
placement at the corresponding speed. The ratio of displacements 
being 3000/2135, the ratio of linear dimensions will be the ^ ^ ^ 
cube root of this, or 1-12, and the ratio of corresponding 
speeds, the sixth root, or 1“06. The dimensions of the 
3000-ton ship will therefore be 336 feet x 41 feet x 15 '1 
feet, and the corresponding speed 21*2 knots. At this 
speed the I.H.P. of the 3000-ton ship will be according to 

the law of comparison, 7000 x 10,400 I.H.P. 

about. Thus for a vessel similar to the above, 886 feet x 41 
feet X 15*1 feet, with a displacement of 3000 tons, 10,400 
I.H,P. is required for a speed of 21*2 knots. In this use 
of the law of comparison we make several assumptions : — 

(1) The machinery and propellers will work with the same 
efficiency in both cases ; (2) the surfaces of the two vessels 
are in the same condition ; and (3) the correction for sur- 
face friction in passing from one ship to the other of 
different length is unnecessary. (This correction is of ^eat 
importance when passing from a model to a full-sized snip. ) 

To illustrate what has gone before, and at the same time to 

J ^ _ T TT .-.if- 


varies as the square of the speed. On the other hand, as the 
speed of the 200-feet ship passes from 16 to 17 knots the l.H.P, 
increases from 3800 to 8200, or approximately in the ratio 2-2. 

^ j approximately, indicating that the resistance is 

actually varying as the 12th power of the speed for this ship 
between 16 and 17 knots. Practically so short a ship of this foi-m 
could not be driven at a greater speed than 17 knots, for after this 
speed is reached any moderate increase of l.H.P. would not 
sensibly affect the speed. 

This excessive rate of growth of l.H.P, does not continue in- 



Figs. 8 and 9.— Cross curves for deteminine: the I.H.P. of a vessel of 460 feet length, 
10,500 tons displacement, and 23 knots speed. 


afford useful data for estimating the I.H.P. of vessels of a particular 
type, a number of diagrams have been constructed (Figs. 3-7) 
^ .showing for each of five displacements a series of 

Pow^aaa of I.H.P. plotted to a base of speed for shijs 

speoa. various lengths. They are based on the steam-tnal 

results of the iElswick cruisers and other^ data. The volume of 
displacement of the above vessels is approximately one-half that of 
the circumscribing parallelopipedou, or in other words the '^co- 
efficient of fineness"’' is about 50 per cent. — a very fair average 
value for modem cruisers. These results will only hold for vess^ 
of about the same coefficient of fineness, for experience with 
modds has shown this coefficient to have an important bearing on 
resistance. With this restriction the aeries of curves 
enables an approximate estimate to be made, by a 
process of interpolation, of the LH.P. necessary to 
drive at any required speed a ship of given dimen- 
sions within a wide range of displacement and length. 

It must he borne in mind, however, that there are 
many possible features in the form of a vessel which 
militate against a good performance, principal among 
which we may mention Ihe foUowin^: — sudden 

E chan^ of curvature in the curve of sectional areas, 
iraUel middle body, too full a water-line, unduly 
rge ratio of beam to draught; and to realize so 
good a performance as is repres^ted bj these curves 
we must suppose the lines of the amp designed to 
avoid, as far as possible, any of these features. 

Besides this, the en^es and propellers must have 
been desijgned to minimize the waste of power in 
engine friction, churning of the water by the pro- 
peUeis, ; the ship must have a clean bottom, 
and be run in deep water under favourable con- 
ditions of wind and sea. 

As a numerical example of the use of these curves, 
suppose we wish to esti^te the I.H.F. necessary to 
drive a cruiser of 10,500 tons displacement and 460 
feet len^h at a speed of 23 knots. We first plot a 
series of cross curves of l.H.P. on a base of length 

nil,:.. TM.. ox A,- --.’L j; 1 


definitely, for after a certain speed is reached the rate suddenly 
begins to fall off, and eventually will again bear a reasonable 
remtion to the rate of growth of the speed. The phenomenon is a 
result of the harmonio nature of the wave system, and is not con- 
fined to abnormally short ships. In fact, it is most apparent in 
small fine yessels run through a wide range of speed, such as torpedo- 
boats and destroyers. Fig. 10 shows, for such a vessel, three curves 
plotted to a base of speed, the ordinates being respectivriy — 

I H P I H P 

^ second of these is of cotuse a 
curve of resistance, and the rapid rise and fall of the rate of growth 
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plot a cross curve of I.H.P. (Fig. 9), uds time on a 
base of displacement. Lastly, we cut this curve at 
10,500 tons diaplaocpent, wMch gives us 28,500 as the I.H.P. 
required. By r^p^ting this process for a series of speeds, a com- 
plete curve of LH.P. could be constructed. 

The curvM bring out very strikingly the great importance of 
giving a ship sufficient length if she is to mu at b ^h speeds. 
Take, for example, the curves on Fig. 8 for ^ps of 2000 tons 
displacement. The 850-feet ship here requires 2100 I.H.P. for 
16 imots and 4200 for 20 knots, i.e., the I.BLP. is doubled in 

passing from 16 to 20 knots. But 2=^^^ approximately, in- 
dicating that for this ship the 1.BLP. varies as the cube of the 
speed within these limits of speed, and therefore the resistance 


I H P. I H P. 

Fig. 10. — Curves of LH.P., (op c ed)^ for a vessel of 120 tons displacraaent. 


of resistance manifests itsdf in this rosistance-curve by a veiy 
marked hump between 15 and 25 knots speeds. The third curve, 

I H P 

that of is interesting as affording, by its slope at 

different points, a very good indication of this rate of growth. 

Up to Id knots speed this curve is not far from bemg hori- 
zonl^ indicating that till then the resistance is varying about 
as the square of tiie speed. The rate of growth increases from this 
point tin it reaches a maximum at 15 knots, and then ffiUs off 
till at 19 knots the resistance once more varies as the square 
of the speed. From this point onward the resistance inoreMea 
approximately according to the above law. It may be noted that 
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at 19 knots tke ship’s statical wave has approximately the same 
length as the wave which would travel freely at the same speed as 
the ship, and this determines the position of the maximum value of 

In this connexion a fact pointed out by Professor Biles 

in a paper read before the Institution of Naval Architects in 1881 
is interesting. When the resistance of a form varies as the 6th 
power of the speed, an increase in the displacement by a propor- 
tionate enlargement of dimension will not cause an increase in the 
resistance for the same speed j and when the resistance varies as 'a 
higher power of the speed than the 6th, the resistance will actually 
be reduced by increasing the displacement. 

As the speed is decreased, the advantage of the longer ship rapidly 
falls off, and at low speeds the longer ship actually requires more 
I.H.P. to drive it than the shorter one of the same displacement. 
Tor example, if we compare 5000-ton ships of 400 and 450 feet 
lengths (see Fig. 4) at 23 knots, the 400-feet ship requires 1800 
more I.H.P. than the 450 feet, but at 17J knots the LH.P.’s re- 
quired are almost equal (shown by the curves crossing) ; and if the 
speed is further reduced, the 450-feet ship becomes the worse of the 
two. The reason of this is not difficult to see. At high speeds the 
resistance is chiefly caused by surface disturbance or wave-making, 
and this is less in a flne long ship ; but at low speeds the resistance 
consists almost entirely of surface friction, and consequently is pro- 
portional to the wetted, surface of the ship. Now lengthening a ship 
of fixed displacement, with corresponding reduction of beam and 
draught, increases the wetted surface, just as increasing the eccen- 
tricity of an ellipse of fixed area increases the perimeter. Conse- 

2 uently the longer ship has the greater surface-friction resistance, 
h fact, for a given displacement and speed we can find a definite 
length of ship which will reqiiire the minimum expenditure of 
but structural and otlior reasons would generally make 
this length too great for practical purposes. This “best length” 
will, of course, increase both with speed and displacement. As a 
result of this reasoning we should expect the order of the curves at 
low speeds to be the reverse of that at high speeds on each sheet, 
^.£., &e ordinate for the longest ship should be highest instead of 
lowest, and so with the others, ^is would have been more 
apparent had the curves been plotted on a more open scale and 
continued to a lower speed than has been found convenient to do. 

Before proceeding to discuss screw propellers, it will be desirable 
to define some of the terms employed. The product of revolutions 
. and pitch is often called the speed of the propeller ; it 

represents what the speed would be in the absence of 
propellers. Speed of advance, on the other hand, is applied 

to the movement of the propeller in the line of its action without 
relation to its rotation. The difference between speed of propeller 
and speed of advance is the sUi). Slip is often spoken of as either 
“apparent” or “real”: if it is “apparent” for speed of ad- 
vance is taken the speed of the ship, when it is not real, simply 
because it takes no account of the “ wake ” water carried with the 
ship. For analytical purposes this wake must be taken account 
of, and the speed of advance measured with respect to it; the 
resulting slip deduced is then the “real” slip. Since the wake 
moves with the ship, the speed of advance of propeller through the 
wake is, speaking generally, less than the speed of the sh^, and 
the real slip is greater than the apparent slip. ‘ * Velocity of feed ” 
is the term employed by Mr Bamaby for the speed of advance 
through the wake, and in some respects it expresses what is wanted 
better than any other term. 

Previous to 1878 investigations into the action of the screw 
propeller were made on the following lines : — ^The velocity of water 
flowing past a propeller blade was resolved (1) normally and (2) 
tangentially to the blade ; further, the normal velooily was resolved 
into (a) longitudinal and (6) rotational velocity. A fundamental 
error underlying this double resolution was that it did not correctly 
measure the forces involved, or take account of the effect of the 
obliquity of a plane moving at an angle to itself through the water. 
In Mr W. Froude*s 1878 paper “ on the elementary relation between 

S *tch-slip and propulsive efficiency” this error was corrected. 

n the authority of Lord Bayloigh's investigations, supported by 
experiment, it was shown that the norm:^ pressure acting on the 
face of a plane relatively narrow in the lino of motion depends 
upon the sino of the angle of inclination rather than on the square 
of the sino, as had been previously assumed. Starting with this 
fact as a basis, and using figures for normal pressure and for surface 
friction obtained from his own experiments, Mr W* Fronde con- 
structed mathematioal expressions for the forces acting on a plane 
area moving obliquely through the water at a mven speed. Treat- 
ing this plane area as an elementary portion of a propeller blade, 
and considering the forces in relation to resolved speeds, he obtained 
Anther expressions for (ot) effective work done by the plane in the 
direction corresponding to the lino of motion of the ship, and 
(5) total work required to be done in the oircumferential direction 
to maintain the motion. The ratio of (a) to (5) in any ease repre- 
sented Ihe efSciency for that case. He was led to the following 
oonrinsions rsgardmg maximum efficiency The slip angle 


(obliquity of surface to the line of its motion) ought always to have 
the same value (proportional to the square root of the coefficient of 
friction) ; and (2) when this is so, the pitch angle should be 46®. 
The maximum efficiency obtained from this investigation was 77' 
per cent. This theoretical investigation, though of importance and 
interest, does not exactly represent the actual conditions, inasmuch 
as the deductions from a small element are applied to the whole 
blade, and, further, the considerable disturbance of the water when 
a blade reaches it, owing to the passage of the preceding blade, is 
ignored. 

The expei-iments on screw propellers which Mr W. Fronde was 
carrying out in 1878 at the Torquay tank, and the nature of which 
he had in the previous year described in a paper read before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, were after his death continued by Mr R, 
E. Fioude,' and some of the results were communicated to the 
I.N.A._ in 1883, 1886, and 1892. A partial series on somewhat the 
same lines was also described by Mr Thorny croft to the I.N.A. in 
1888. In the Torquay experiments four four-bladed propellers 
were used, with a uniform diameter of 0’68 feet, and having r^ation 
of pitch to diameter, or pitch-ratio, of 1*225, 1*4, 1*8, and 2*2 
respectively. The pitch of each blade was uniform and the shape 
elliptical. The width in the middle of the developed blade was 

0*4 X , so that the developed surface (making no deduc- 

tion for the area of boss) was 0*4 x disc area. In the experiments 
a uniform speed of 206 feet per minute was obtained through- 
out ; for the most part the propellers were tried in the open, no 
ship model being representea in connexion with them. In each 
case, while the speed of advance was uniform, the number of 
revolutions was varied throughout a sufficient range of experiments, 
the slip or slip-ratio was thus varied, by slip-ratio being meant 

1 — ^ thrust and also the turning couple 

Pitch X revolutions 

were ascertained in each experiment, the relation of work done by 
thrust to work of turning moment expressing the efficiency. In 
combining the results from the four propellers great assistance was 
derived from the discovei^ that the curves expressing the variation 
of efficiency 'with slip-ratio had a close similarity, one curve being 
practically producible from another by an alteration of the scale 
used for the abscissse of the curves, namely, the slip-ratio. Making 
the alteration in each case, a diagram was obtained in which one 
efficiency curve did duty for all the propellers. The ordinates of 
this curve represented efficiencies, the abscissse represented slip- 
ratios, varying uniformly for any one propeller, hut requiring a 
different scale of interpretation for each propeller in question accord- 
ing to its pitch-ratio. The data given by this diagram, although 
derived from propellers with four pitch-ratios only, were readfly 
made applicable, by interpolation, to any other pitch ratios within 
the limits of those actually experimented- upon. For practical 
application the next step needed was to make the results obtained 
from propellers of one diameter, moving at one speed of advance, 
available for any speed and any size. For this purpose the follow- 
ing assumptions were made, which, however, are well supported by 
experimental results ; — (1) With given slip-ratio the thrust of a 
given screw varies as the square of the speed of advance. (2) With 
^ven slip-ratio and given speed of advance and given desi^ of screw, 
with varying size, the thrust varies as the square of the dimensions. 
(3) With given slip-ratio and given design of screw the efficiency is 
unaffected by variations of speed or size of screw. The data from 
the small propellers were interpreted in accordance with the above 
by the introduction of the necessary multipliers and divisors into 
the scales of the dia^am already referred to. This diagram is 
capable of very considerable modification, in accordance with the 
class of problem to the solution of which it is to be applied. Sup- 
pose it is desired to ascertain the best propeller for a certain speed 
of a given ship. Mr Froude assumes the effective horse-power to 
he known. There are then still four variables to be dealt with, 
namely, the diameter, the pitch or pitch-ratio, the revolutions, 
and the efficiency. If the revolutions, as is usually the case, are 
practically fixed by the size of the engines available and the horse- 
power to be developed, one other unknown is supplied, and Mr 
Froude’s working diagrams (see Tram. Imt. N'av, Arch., 1892) 
then give the means of expressing diameter in terms of efficiency 
and pit(fii-ratio, these last two variables being mutually involved. 
In ultimately deciding upon the diameter there is the question 
of s we to be considered ; and also, in fixing the pitch-ratio, a less 
efficiency than the maximum has often to be accepted, in order to 
avoid adopting a pitch-ratio either larger or smuler than seems 
justified by actual experience. 

The results so far described were obtained from four-bladed pro- 
pellers of the size already given. Some supplementary experiments 
were made upon other ]^ropell6rs having three blades and two 
blades. Other things h^hg approximatmy the same, these gave 
thrusts differing flom the thrusts of the four-bladed propellers in 
the ratios 0*865 to 1*0 and 0*65 to 1*0 respectively. The data for 
four-bladed propellers can therefore, with some qualification, be used 
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for the others, proyiding the thrusts, and consequently horse-powers, 
are reduced in the above ratios. A propeller with wider or 
narrower blades than used in these experiments would also require 
some corresponding modification of the thrust or horse-power read- 
ings of the data. 

As already mentioned, the results just dealt with were obtained 
from propellers having no ship model in connexion with them, 
The effect of the presence of a ship model upon the screw has, how- 
ever, received very careful attention, as has also the correlative 
effect of the screw upon the resistance of a ship model behind 
which it is working. The former is the effect of the wake, whereby 
the speed of advance of the propeller through the water is less 
than the speed of the ship. The latter is an enhancement of resist- 
ance due to the suction caused by the propeller, so that the thrust 
required to propel the model is greater than the net resistance ; 
this difference is generally spoken of as “thrust deduction.” Mr 
Froude in his curves assumes certain standard values for water and 
thrust deduction ; the actual wake, expressed as a ratio of the speed 
of advance, is given by him for a number of ships, and a method 
of correction is pointed out for cases where the wake is known to 
be other than the normal. 

The phenomenon of cavitation in connexion with the action of a 
propeller was encountered in a practical form in 1 894. Experiments 
r torpedo-boat destroyer Daring, made by Mr 

t/av a "'Bamaby in 1894, showed that in this vessel when the 
total thiTist of the screw, divided by its projected blade area, 
amounted to Hi lb per square inch, a sudden change took place 
in the slip-curve, the slip being abnormally increased. The 
reason for the change was traced to the inability of the water 
at the back of the blade to follow the blade’s motion, a partial 
rupture of the column of water occuning, and cavities forming 
in consequence. A thrust of 11*2 Ib means approximately 
5*6 !b push on the water leaving the screw-face and 5*6 lb drag 
on the water approaching the screw-back. The discrepancy 
between 16 lb and 6*6 lb shows “that rupture occurs at parts 
of the screw surface long before the mean thrust per square inch 
of the whole surface reaches the amount due to the external 
air-pressure.” 

Pkocess of Design. 

"WTien a shipbuilder is approached for the production of 
a new ship, he must be informed of the requirements of the 
case ; the kind of trade or service in which the vessel will 
be engaged ; her speed ; if she is to be a steam vessel, the 
distance she must run on ordinary voyages without re- 
coaling ; the weight of cargo to be taken, or tho number 
of passengers to bo carried, and the kind of accommoda- 
tion required for them. Very frequently those require- 
ments will include certain limits of size, draught, cost, or 
tonnage, which must not be exceeded. In addition, it 
must be stated in what society, if any, she is to bo classed, 
as this will determine tho details of the scantlings to bo 
employed. The shipbuilder will usually have, to guide 
him, the details of some successful ship or ships previously 
built to fulfil the same or similar conditions as in tho 
vessel required, and he will probably know what measure 
of success or popularity the respective features of the 
vessel or vessels have earned on service. The dimensions 
can in this case be at once fixed to provide the necessary 
speed, strength, stability, and seaworthiness, and the cost 
of the vessel determined. If the departures from some 
similar ship of known and approved qualities are small, 
the details of the new ship can be inforrod directly from 
those of the similar ship, and modified drawings, specifica- 
tions, ikc., can be rapidly prepared, and the building pro- 
ceeded with. On the other hand, tho departures from 
previous vessels or the usual practice may bo very great, 
in which case much will depend on tho shipbuildor’s skill 
and judgment. Considerable investigation and calculation 
may be required to ascertain how the desired qualities and 
conditions can be beat provided for. Outline drawings are 
first prepared to the dimensions which may be considered 
suitable, and the calculations are made on this assumed 
design. These will include estimate of tho weights of tho 
hull, of the machinery, equipment, <kc.; and if it is not 
intended to class the vessel in some registration or classifi- 
cation society, questions of strength will have to be con- 
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sidered. If, however, the vessel is to be so classed, the 
determination of the structural strengtla may be omitted, 
as the scantlings required by the rules of such society are 
arranged to provide sufficient strength. If the calcula- 
tions show that the dimensions assumed do not enable the 
required conditions to be fulfilled, the dimensions must be 
modified in the direction indicated by the calculations, 
and the calculations made over again. This process must 
be continued until a satisfactory result is obtained. As 
soon as the dimensions obtained for the vessel are found 
to be appropriate, more complete drawings are put in 
hand, and the final calculations pertaining to the displace- 
ment sheet, weights of hull and equipment, centre of 
gravity and trim, metacentric diagram and curves of 
stability and speed, are made. 

There are many variations in the division of the work 
of designing and building a ship. In building large 
passenger ships the design often originates with the 
owner’s or steamship company’s staff", and in some cases 
naval architects are employed, completed drawings and 
specifications being handed over to the shipbuilder with 
the order for the vessel. In other cases shipbuilders work 
in close connexion with the steamship companies, and the 
business relations are of a very simple character, the com- 
pany being content simply to send an order, with a note 
of the principal dimensions and type of ship required, 
leaving the determination of all details of the design in 
the hands of the builders. The general practice lies 
between these two extremes. In any case, complete 
design drawings and detailed specifications are necessary 
for the shipyard operations, and if not supplied must bo 
prepared by tho shipyard staff". Sometimes outline draw- 
ings of the vessel on a small scale — including an elevation 
or side view, one or two plans of tlie main deck and other 
jiarts, and a short description of the vessel — are first pro- 
j)are(i, and are called an outline or sketch design; but 
usually the information which constitutes a design com- 
prises a sheer plan, profile and plans of each deck on a 
^inch scale, a midship section on a ^inch scale, and a 
complete specification. 

The sheer drawing gives tho outside form of the ship. 
It consists of an elevation showing her longitudinal con- 
tour; tho positions of the decks; the water-line line at 
which she will float, and certain other linos parallel to 
this and equally spaced below it, which are also called 
water-lines ; a series of vertical linos equally spaced from 
stem to storn, called ‘‘ square stations ” ; and certain other 
details : of a body idem showing tho sectional form of the 
ship at tho square stations, supposing her to be cut by 
transverse pianos at these stations : and of a halfd>readth 
pl<m showing tho form of the ship at the several water- 
lines, supposing hor to be cut by horizontal planes at the 
levels of these linos. Tho profile and plans give all the 
internal arrangements of the vessel, the holds or spaces 
set apart for cargo, the passenger accommodation, the 
positions of tho engines and bofiers, the accommodation 
provided for the crew, and other principal fittings. In a 
warship there are no cargo holds or passenger acconunodar 
tion, but the distribution of the armament and magazines, 
the armour, and other arrangements for the protection of 
the vessel against injury in action are carefully shown, 
and the appropriation of every portion of the internal 
capacity of the vessel is clearly indicated. The mideh/ip^ 
seetion shows the structural arrangements of the vessel, 
and usually the scantlings of the most important parts. 
The specification is a statement of all tho partic^rs of 
the vessd, including what is shown on the drawings as 
well as what cannot be shown on them; the quality of 
the materials to be used is described, and the scantlings, 
"of the same carefully recorded; and it is clearly stated 
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how parts not manufactured by the shipbuilders are to be 
obtained. 

As already intimated, the register societies, the object of which 
is to class ships with regard to their strength, durability, and 
general seaworthiness, mainly for purposes of insurance, 
Ilegis~ quality and strength of the material used, the 

traiion scantlings of all the parts, and other details for ships 
societies. under their rules. But they also record all the 

important features of the ships so classed, and thus provide most 
of the information which the shipbuilder requires for the design 
and construction of ordinary vessels. In fact, the design for such 
ships, if design it can be called, consists in choosing from a large 
number of examples, differing very little fi*om one another and all 
known to be good seagoing vessels, the exact dimensions and type 
of ship which the price named will admit of, and preparing 
outline drawings of the internal arrangements accordingly. 

The principal registration and classitlcation societies in operation 
in 1901, and the number of vessels (sailing and steam) classed at 
each, were as follows : — 

Lloyds Register of British and Foreign Ship- 
ping, having its headquarters in London . 9290 vessels. 
British Corporation for the Survey and Register 

of Shipping, in Glasgow . . . . 477 „ 

Bureau Veritas International Register of Ship- 
ping, at Paris 5122 ,, 

ITorske Veritas, at Christiania. . . . 2076 „ 

Germanischer Lloyd, at Berlin . . .1954 ,, 

Record of American and Foreign Shipping, at 

New York 1530 „ 

Registro Italiano 1116 ,, 

Veritas Austro-Ungaiico 1107 ,, 

Of these societies, Xloyds Register, as at present constituted, 
has existed since 1834 ; at that date it superseded two rival 
institutions having a similar object. The name Lloyds is traced 
back to Lloyds’ Coffee-house, once situated in Lombard Street, in 
which imderwriters met for business purposes, and from which in 
1696 they issued their first publication. The first printed register 
was issued about 1726, a copy dated 1764 being still extant. The 
office of surveyors is referred to in a register book of the date 1781, 
but there are evidences that in 1768 repairs were superintended 
by officers of the society. In 1799 surveyors were stationed at 
twenty-Jfour ports in the United Kingdom. In 1822 the register 
for the first time recorded a steamship. In 1824 appeared the first 
“Instructions to Surveyors” as to the carrying out the rules for 
classification ; and in 1834, on the establishment of the present 
society, precise regulations were issued regarding the survey of 
steamers. An iron ship was built under survey and received a 
class in 1837, while the first rules for the construction of iron ships 
were issued in 1855. In 1851 a composite vessel was classed, but 
it was not until 1867 that rules for the construction of such vessels 
were issued. Steel was accepted in 1867, experimentally, steel 
being then made by the Bessemer process. Steel by the Siemens- 
Martin process was first used for two small steamers in 1877. 
Engineer surveyors were first appointed in 1874. The society 
is maintained by the shipping community; its affairs are 
managed by a committee of fifty- eight members — merchants, 
shipowners, and underwriters— elected to represent the important 
shipping centres of the country, and there are branch committees 
at Liverpool and Glasgow. The society has a staff of 170 ship and 
engineer surveyors in the United Kingdom, and 114 at the principal 
foreign ports. 

In the case of a new vessel intended for classification, the plans 
for its construction are in the first place submitted to and approved 
by the committee ; the building proceeds under the supervision of 
the local surveyor, and when completed, a character is assigned to 
the vessel by the committee upon that surveyor’s report. The 
society issues annually to its subscribers a register containing 
articulars of the classification of vessels to which characters have 
een assigned, together with many other details. AU other 
merchant vessels of the world, of 100 tons and upwards, except 
wood vessels on the Great Lakes of North America, are included in 
the work. This register contains particulars of the age, build, 
tonnage, dimensions, and ownership of some 28,000 vessels. 

The bureau Veritas was founded in Antwerp in 1828, one of its 
principal aims being to make known to underwriters the qualities 
and defects of ships frequenting Dutch and Belgian ports. In 
1832 the headquarters were moved to Paris, and in due time its 
influence spread to all countries where shipowning or shipbuilding 
existed ; it is now represented in over 200 districts comprising 1500 
ports. In 1851 rules were drawn up for the construction of wood 
ships, and about 1867 for iron. Rules for steel came later, and 
also rules for the construction of maohiuery. A staff of surveyors 
formed part of the organization from the beginning ; and in the 
earlier days the professional experience of the surveyors was the 
only guide as to what was necessary and sufficient. With the 
lapse of time, and with increased variety of construction and 
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complication of interests, something more than individual judg- 
ment and experience became necessary, and with the Bureau 
Veritas, as with Lloyds and other similar societies, definite rules 
were introduced, and by their means a greater uniformity of 
practice was attempted and secui’ed. 

The British Cor^joration was founded in 1890, and obtained its 
charter under the Merchant Shipping Acts for the assignment of 
freeboards ; its first rules were issued in 1893. Its inception was due 
to the enterprise and influence of a number of leading shipowners, 
shipbuilders, and engineers throughout the country, and more 
particularly in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, the first aim of 
the founders being to provide an independent society, thorouglily 
capable of dealing with the complicated questions which were 
likely to arise under the Load Line Act then coming into operation. 
The Liverpool Registry, which had once been independent, had 
been absorbed into Lloyds some years before, and it was felt that 
the enormous shipbuilding interests of the country demanded the 
existence of a society whose friendly rivalry with the great society 
of Lloyds would have a beneficial influence on the shipbuilding of 
the country. 

The HorsJce Veritas was established in 1864 by the various 
marine insurance clubs of Norway. Previously each club had its 
own separate staff of surveyors, on whose report to their club 
depended the class of the vessel and the premium to be paid. As 
ships rose in value and reinsurance became the rule, something had 
to be done for mutual protection. By the establishment of the 
N’orske Veritas one uniform system of classing and valuing was 
substituted for the plder methods. In the matter of rules this 
society kept pace with the changes of the mercantile marine ; it 
provided, as tiie occasion required, for the introduction of iron and 
steel in place of wood, and of steam in place of sails. 

The ^rmanischer Lloyd was establidied in 1867, and reorganized 
as a joint-stock company in 1889. Its functions are carried out 
by officers at the central office in Berlin, assisted by a staff of 49 
ship^ and engine surveyors in Germany and 138 at the principal 
foreign ports, the latter under control of agents, who are mostly * 
consuls. 

The Becord of Americcm and Foreign Shipping was established 
in 1867 by the American Shipmasters’ Association (now called the 
Americcm Bnrean of Shipping)^ and is the standard American 
authority. Its rules for the construction and classification of 
vessels, as published in 1889 and amended in 1900, received the 
ajpproval of the U.S. Navy Department and of the several boards 
of American underwriters. It has agents and surveyors in all the 
principal ports of the world. 

The present rules of the above societies apply in every case to 
construction in steel and irou, and in most cases to construction in 
wood also. The tables accompanying the rules for steel and iron are 
in some cases quite distinct ; in others they are so arranged that steel 
or iron scantlings may be read off the same tables, interpreted, when 
the material is steel, to give some 20 per cent, less sectional area 
than when it is iron. The Bureau Veritas and Germanischer 
Lloyd make a further distinction of materials by discriminating 
between common iron and superior iron. 

The highest class assigned, upon the completion of a ship by the 
societies referred to, is as follows : — 


Lloyds 

. lOOA 

1 ^ L.M.O. 

Bureau Veritas . 

■ ® 8/3L 

11 bL 

British Corporation . 

B.S.5i! 

M.B.S.* 

Norske Veritas . 

A1 

1 M. & K.Y. 

Gemanischer Lloyd . 

..|i 100 

A.L 

Record of Amer. Shipping A1 

M.O. 


The star or cross in each case denotes special survey. In Lloyds 
lOOA refers to conformity of scantlings with the tables ; the figure 1, 
to the efficient state of the equipment, including anchors and cables ; 
I 1 .M.G. denotes Lloyds Maohinery Oertificate. In the Bwream 
Veritas the large 1 expresses first division of classification (out of 
three) ; the two rings around the 1 denote that the ship is divided 
into a sufficient number of water-tight compartments to enable her 
to float in still water with any two of them in free communication 
with the sea. Very few ships in the register have the double 
ring, but some have a single ring (£), denoting power to float in 
still water with any one compartment in free communication with 
the sea ; 8/8 expresses completeness and efficiency of hull and 
machinery ; the first 1, that the wood portions of the hull are 
entirely satisfeotory ; while the second 1 has the same significance in 
respect to the equipment of masts, spars, rigging, anchors, chams, 
and boats. In the British QorporcAwn SagisUr^ _B.S. signifies 
conformity with all requirements, these letters standing for British 
Standard ; M.B.S. signifies that the machinery also conforms. In 
the Norske VerUas, A1 refers to quality and scantlings, naode of 
construction, and state of preservation ; the second 1, to thickness 
of sheR-plating ; M. & K.V., to efficiency of engines and boilers. 
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The tests for steel material to be used in building the ships, as 
req^uired by the same societies, may be tabulated as follows : — 



Ultimate Tensile 
Stren^b. 

Elongation on 
Length of 

8 Inches 

Temper Teat. 

Hoyds . 

Bureau Veritas . 

Brit. Corporation . 

Norsks Veritas . 

Germanischer 

Lloyd 

Record of Amer., 
&c., Shipping; 

Bet. 28 and 32 tons 
per sq. in. 

Bet. 27 and 32 tons 
per sq. in. 

Bet. 28 and 32 tons 
per sq. in. 

Bet. 28 and 32 tons 
per sq. in. 

Bet. 26 and 31 tons 
per sq. in. 

Bet. 68,000 and 

68,000 lb per sq. in. 

Not less than 
20 per cent. 

>1 

31 

SI 

IS 

SI 

Sample heated to 
a low cherry 
red and cooled 
in water at 82” 
F. 

None required. 

Same as above. 


For plates 16 per cent, elongation is allowed ; for garboard 
strake plates Lloyds minimum strength, is 26 tons, BrituK Cor- 
•poratim 26 tons ; for frames and beams (either angles or bulbs), 
strength may be as high as 33 tons. For rivet steel the British 
OorporaMon require a tensile strength between 25 and 30 tons per 
square inch, with elongation of 20 per cent, on a length of 8 
inches. In view of the two varieties of iron accepted by the Bweau 
Veritas, the superior quality has also to be subjected to tests ; 
the tensile strength of most parts must not be less than 22 tons 
per square inch with the fibre and 18^ tons across, the elongation on 
8 inches, 7 per cent, with the fibre and 4 across ; hot and cold bending 
and forge tests for angle bars are also prescribed. 

The regulation of certain matters connected with the design of 
merchant ships falls upon the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade. The authority of the Board is the Merchant 
Bom of shipping Act of 1894, which consolidated previous 
Trade enactments. These matters include the measurement 
of tonnage, and provision for the safety and comfort of 
visioa. passengers and crew. The former is discussed in a 
separate article (see Toknage), but it may be mentioned here that 
the following countries have at various dates accepted the British 
rules for tonnage: United States, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Netherlands, Norway, 
Greece, Russia, Fiidand, Haybi, Belgium, and Japan. The amount 
of deduction for propelling power varies in Spain, Sweden, Nether- 
lands, Greece, Russia, and Belgium, but option is granted to 
owners to have the engine-room remeasured under the rules of 
allowance for engine-room relating to British ships. Special certi- 
ficates are at present also issued, on application, to vessels trading 
to Italian ports, as the Italian authonties do not at present recog- 
nize certain sections of the Act of 1894 in regard to deductions 
from tonnage and exemptions from measurement. Special tonnage 
ceri^cates are also issued for the Suez Canal, where the measure- 
ments of ships and deductions from tonnage vary from British 
rules, and are detailed at length by the Board of Trade in their 
Instniotions to Surveyors. 

"With regard to safety and comfort, the surveyors have to see, 
among other matters, tW the crews are properly accommodated, 
and 'Se passengers not too crowded ; that the boats and life-saving 
appliances are sufficient ; that the lights and signals are in order ; 
that the freeboard is sufficient and ship otherwise seaworthy ; that 
grain cargoes are properly stowed ; and that coal cargoes are ade- 
quately ventilated. Any question of doubt as to the strength of 
passenger vess^ has to be referred to the Board of Trade, and in 
mtuie midship sections, with all particulars marked thereon, are 
to be submitted in the case of all new steamships building under 
Burv^ for whidh passenger certificates are required. A passenger 
certi&ate is required whenever a steamer carries more than twelve 
passengers. In granting it, the Board of Trade recognizes five 
afferent services, ranging from foreign-going steamers to excursion 
steamers in smooth water. The Board of Trade rules for scantlings 
* are not published officially. 

A Bill, introduced into Parliament in 1869, dealing with the 
load line question, contained a clause requiring the draught of 
water to be recorded at which a vessel is fioating when leaving port. 
This Bill did not pass ; but in the following ^r the Merchant 
Shipping Code Bill was brought in, contammg tlie same pro- 
vision, and, in addition, requiring a scale showing the draught 
r ^ 0^ water to be marked on stem and stem post of every 

This became law in 1871. The same Act 
empowered" the Board of Trade to record the draught of 
' water of all sea-going ships on leaving port by surveyors 
duly authorized. In March 1873 a Royal Commission on '^Un- 
seaworthy Ships ” was appointed by the British Government, and 
one of the questions considered was that of the load line. In the 
final report in 1874 the conclusion was arrived at that a settlement 
of a load line should, in the main, be guided by reserve buoyancy 
as a first consideration. The CommissioneTS were, however, of 
opinion that an Act of Parliament, framed to enforce any scale of 
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freeboard, would be mischievoi^ if not impossible, as would be any 
universal rule for the safe loading of merchant ships. 

In 1874, in a paper read before the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects by Mr B. Martell, tables of freeboard were suggested from 
data collected at all the principal ports in the United Kingdom. 
These tables were based on the principle of reserve buoyancy, and 
were intended to apply to the loading of the various types of sea- 
going ships then to be dealt with. As an indication of the form of 
the vessel, it was suggested that a tonnage coefficient of fineness 
should be used, in order that the tables proposed might be readily 
adapted to all sea-going ships, whether at that time at sea or in 
port^. In 1875 a short Act was passed, to remain in force only 
until October of the following year, which embodied as its chief 
feature the requirement of what was afterwards universally known 
as the “ PlimsoU mark ” (after the late Mr S. Plimsoll, M.P., the 
prime mover in seeming legislation for the prevention of overload- 
ing in British ships). All British ships were to have the position 
of the deck shown on the side of the ship, and every foreign-going 
British ship was to have a circular disc marked below tiie deck 
hne, indicating the maximum draught to which it was intended to 
load. The Act in no way fixed the amount of freeboard ; this was 
left to the shipowner. The provisions of the 1875 Act were con- 
firmed by a more comprehensive Act in 1876, which extended the 
compulsory marking of the deck line and disc to all British ships, 
except those under 80 tons engaged in fishing and the coasting 
trades, also excepting yachts or war vessels. Before this Act was 
passed, the JBoard of Trade took action, by appointing a committee 
to consider the possibility of framing rules for the regulation of 
freeboard. The committee was to be composed of representatives 
of the Board of Trade, Lloyds, and the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Registry. This attempt to establish an authorized scale of free- 
board failed. Meanwhile the subject was not lost sight of; the 
collection of data was continued, investigations were carried out, 
and six years later (in 1882) the committee of Lloyds Register 
issued freeboard tables, and undertook to assign freeboard, on the 
basis of the tables issued, on owners making application for the 
same. In the course of three years 944 vessels had freeboards thus 
assigned to them, and in the case of 775 of this number the owners 
voluntarily accepted the freeboards assimed. In December 1883 
the Load Line Committee was appointed by the Board of Trade ; 
and after two years’ careful deliberation and investigation, involv- 
ing much labour, the committee presented its report. This report 
was accompanied by tables, whicli agreed closely with those pre- 
viously issued by Lloyds ; and they were accepted by the com- 
mittee of that society in September 1885. Betvreen 1885 and 
June 1890 (the latter being the date the Load Line Act was passed) 
2850 steam and sailing vessels had freeboards fixed by Lloyds, 
and of these 2520 were taken from the tables. After the passing 
of the Act in 1890 appointments to assign freeboards were granted 
to Lloyds, Bureau Veritas, and the British Corporation. 

In 1893 the original tables were modified with respect to some of 
the ports in the United States on the Atlantic, the sailing from or 
to which in the winter was to subject the ship to a few inches 
additional freeboard. In 1898 tlxoy were further modified (a) to 
exempt ships over 330 feet in length from the additional freeboard 
just mentioned, and to limit the additional freeboard in smaller 
ships ; (5) to give some concession to turret-deck steamers ; and (c) 
in some other minor matters. 

Ships laden with grain have to comply with rules of the 
Board of Trade, which provide that for single-decked ships there 
shall either be provision for feeding the hold, or there . . 

shall not be more than tlirce-quai*tcrs of the hold ocou- 2 

pied by grain in bulk, the remaining one-fourth being it her 
occupied by grain or other suitable cargo in bags, bales, 
or barrels, supported on platforms laid on the grain in bulk. For 
ships with two decks, giuin in bulk in the 'tween decks is for the 
most part prohibited ; but certain grains are allowed, provided 
there are separate feeders for hold and ’tween decks, or dse suffi- 
ciently large feeders to the ’tween docks, and the hatches and other 
oijenings there made available for feeding the holds. In ships 
with two decks, longitudinal grain-tight shifting-boards must be 
fitted where grain is carried either in bags or bulk ; these shifting^ 
boards must extend from beam to deck and from beam to keelson, 
and in the case, of bulk grain must also be fitted between the beams 
and carried up to the very top of the space. The regulations also 
impose a fine not exceeding five pounds for eve:^ hundred cmbic 
feet of wood carried as dock ca;^o which arrives in a ship, British 
or foreign, in any port of the United Kingdom botvroen the 31st 
October and 16th April, provided no unforeseen circumstances, as 
defined by the Act, mtervone. By deck cargo in this section is 
meant any deals, battens, or other wood gooefe of any description 
to a height exceeding 3 feet above the deck. 

In 1890 a committee was appointed by the Board of Trade to 
deal with the spacing and strength of transverse water-tight bulk- 
heads, and to make recommendations. The first matter submitted 
to tliis committee related to subdivision which should enable a ship to 
float in moderate weather with any two compartments in firee con- 
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nexion with the sea. The committee, while recommending the above 
as a standard for sea-going ships of not less than 425 feet in length, 
and for cross-Channel steamers irrespective of length, 
Transverse suggested less stringent conditions for sea-going ships 
shorter length. There was no suggestion of en- 
DttiKneaas. guej^ subdivision by law ; but as a reward 

for complying, some concession was to be allowed, under the Life 
Saving Appliances Act of 1888, as to the boats or life-rafts to be 
carried. On the presentation of the report the matter was, 
however, allowed to drop, and the rules of Lloyds and the other 
classification societies are therefore the only rules with practical 
i^uence. The subdivision req^uired by Lloyds for all steamers 
comprises a bulkhead at each end of the machinery spaces, and a 
bulkhead at a reasonable distance from each end of the ship, 
making four in all. In addition, for larger steamers other bulk- 
heads have to be fitted, making the total as follows, namely : — 
Length of steamer, 280 feet to 330 feet . . 5 bulkheads. 

„ „ 330 „ 400 „ . . 6 „ 

» 400 „ 470 „ . . 7 „ 

„ „ 470 „ 540 „ . . 8 „ 

„ „ 540 ., 600 „ . .9 „ 

The positions of these additional bulkheads, and the height to 
which they are to be carried, are clearly stated, and rules are given 
for their scantlings. These scantlings are suitable for purposes of 
safety in the event of accident ; but it is understood that they have 
to be considerably increased when the bulkhead is also used to 
withstand frequently the pressure of oil or of water ballast; a 
defection of the plating which would do no harm in an emergency 
once encountered, would certainly become serious if often repeated 
in the ordinary service of the ship. The foremost bulkhead of the 
ship receives the name of collision bulkhead, or sometimes fore- 
pecSe bulkhead ; the aftermost, the after-peoik bulkhead. In 
sailing ships the collision bulkhead alone requires to be fitted. 


Practical. 

Practical shipbuilding requires a knowledge of the 
properties of the materials used in the construction of 
ships, and of the processes by which they are produced or 
prepared for use, so that they may be suitably selected for 
the services for which they are intended ; also a knowledge 
of the methods, means, and machinery by which, after 
delivery in the shipyard, the materials are brought to the 
requisite shape, erected in their proper relative positions, 
connected together, and completed so as to form a structure 
which shall fulfil the intentions of the design, whether large 
or small, merchant ship or warship. The varieties of ships 
are very great, and are constantly changing, and thus new 
problems continually present themselves to the shipbuilder. 
There is also an ever-increasing demand for rapid produc- 
tion, which necessitates a rigorous and constant search for 
simplification of methods of work, for labour-saving and 
time-saving machinery, for improved means of handling 
material in the shipyard, and for workshops and factories 
which will more completely prepare and finish their various 
products before despatch to the shipyard. 

Whatever the size of the ship or the t 3 ^e to which she 
belongs, the general principles of construction remain very 
much the same in all cases. The following account applies 
to steel and iron shipbuilding ; for particulars of wood and 
composite construction the reader is referred to the ninth 
and previous editions of this Encyclopaedia. The exterior 
parts — ^the bottom, sides, and decks-^upply the strength 
required for the structure as a whole. The bottom and 
sides are spoken of as the shell or outside platimg^ and are, 
with the decks, kept to the proper shape by means of 
frames running across the ship, like the rafters in a roof or 
the ribs in the body. These are called transverse 
frames or rihsy and heamis where they run under 
the decks. The parts of the frames at the 
bottom of the ship, where they are made deep and strong 
to support her when she is docked or grounded, are known 
as floors^ while the spaces between these floors are spoken 
of as the bilges. The transverse frames and floors are held 
upright in their proper relative positions by other frames 
whi^ run lengthwise in the ship ; one at the middle line 
being called the centre keelson^ and others fitted at the sides. 


Jceehom^ bilge heehons^ and side stringers. All the fore-and- 
aft frames, taken together, are spoken of as the longitudinal 
framing. Where tanks for carrying water ballast are built 
into the bottom of the ship, the centre keelson is called the 
centre girder^ and the keelsons or bilge keelsons, the side 
girders. In large merchant vessels, and in all war vessels, 
except the smallest classes, an irmer bottom is provided for in- 
creasing the security against injury by grounding, and against 
ramming and torpedo attack in war vessels, in addition to 
forming tanks for carrying water, either as ballast or for use 
in the ship. In such cases the centre keelson is called the 
vertical heel, and the keelsons and girders are called longi- 
tvdmals. When the deep vertical transverse plates form- 
ing the floors only extend between the keelsons, girders 
or longitudinals, and are attached to them by angle bars, 
the floors are called intercostal floors, and the keelsons, 
girders, and longitudinals are said to be continuous; on 
the other hand, when the keelsons, girders, or longitudinals 
extend only between the frames and floors, they are 
called intercostal keelsons, girders, and longitudinals, and 
the frames and floors are said to be continuous. In large 
merchant vessels and war vessels, except the smallest 
classes, much of the longitudinal framing is continuous ; 
and the transverse framing, for the most part, is built of 
angle bars upon the outer bottom and under the inner 
bottom, with short plates, called bracket plates, between 
them, attached to the longitudinals by short angle bars. 
Frames built up in this way are called brachet frames. In 
small vessels the transverse frames are usually continuous. 

Besides the transverse and longitudinal framing, there 
are partitions used for dividing up the internal spaces of 
the ship, which are called bulkheads ; they are partial, com- 
plete, water-tight or non-water-tight, as the circumstances 
of the case require. In warships the transverse bulkheads 
are so numerous, in order to restrict as much as possible 
the entrance of water from damage in action, that they go 
a long way towards providing the necessary transverse 
strength, and the transverse frames are consequently made 
of thinner materials and fitted at greater distances apart 
than they otherwise would be. Transverse frames are from 
36 to 48 inches apart in large warships, and from 24 to 27 
inches in large merchant ships. At the extreme ends of the 
ship the shell plating on the two sides is attached to forg- 
ings or castings, which are known as the stem at the fore 
end, and the stem frame or stempost at the after end. The 
stem of a warship is generally made very massive, and pro- 
jects under the water so as to form the ram. 

The longitudinal framing is carried right forward and 
aft when possible, and the ends of the several frames are 
connected together across the ship by strong plates and 
angles, which are called knees or hreasthooks, forward i and 
knees or crutches, aft. Additional supports, introduced to 
enable the vessel to withstand the heavy blows of the sea 
in bad weather, are called panting stringers, panting knees, 
and panting beams, panting being the term applied to the 
movements which occur in the side plating if sufficient 
strength is not provided. Where the ends of the ship are 
very full, or hlujf, the frames are sometimes inclined, or 
canted out of the transverse plane, so as to be more nearly at 
right angles to the plating; such are known as cant frames. 
At the stem a transverse frame, called a transom, is in some 
cases attached to the upper part of the sternpost to form a 
base for cant frames of the overhanging part of the stem 
which is known as the counter. To assist the beams and 
bulkheads in holding the decks in their proper positions, 
vertical pillars are introduced in large numbers ; but to 
avoid the loss of space and inconvenience in handling 
cargo, ordinary pill^s are often dispensed with, and 
specif pillars and deep deck girders or carlings fitted 
instead. 
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Tlie steel generally used in shipbuilding is kncwu as mild steel. 
It is very tough, and ductile, and differs from the hard steel, out of 
which tools are made, in that it will not take a itm^tr^ 
Materials* heated and plunged into oil or water, the sudden 

cooling has Very Httle effect upon it, whereas with tool steels a 
great change takes place, the steel becoming very hard, and usually 
brittle. This quality of tempering dejjends chiefly on the amount 
of carbon in the steel, mild steel containing less than *25 per cent. 
Steel of greater strength than mild steel is used occaaonally in 
certain parts of warships. The extra strength is obtained generally 
by the addition of carbon, nickel, or chromium, coupled with 
social treatment. The quality of the plates and bars used is 
tested by cutting off strips about 2 inches wide, and bending them 
double by hammering, or in a press, until the bend is a semicirde 
whose diameter is three times the thickness of the strip. The 
strips are sometimes heated and plunged into water to cool them 
suddenly before bending, and they may be cut from either side 
or the end of the plate. Strips are taken occasionally and ham- 
mered into various other shapes while hot and while cold, so as to 
ascertain the general quality of the material. To ensure its 
tenacity, strips are taken and machined to rive a parallel part 2 
inches in width, of at least 8 inches in length. Two cptre-punch 
marks are made 8 inches apart, and the strip is secured in a testing- 
machine constructed so that the ends can be ^pyed by strong 
jaws which do not injure the parallel part. The jaws are then 
OTadually pulled apart, the amount of the pull required to break 
the strip being registered, and also the extent to which the sti^ 
stretches in the length of 8 inches before breaking. The tensile 
strength varies between 26 and 32 tons per square inch, calculated on 
the original sectional area of the parallel part before breaking, and 
the elongation in the 8 inches is about 20 per cent. The standard 
strength and elongation required by the principal registration 
societies have already been given. The steel used for making 
rivets is similarly tested ; and samples of the finished rivets are 
also taken, and hammered into various shapes, hot and cold, to 


ensure that the metal is soft and ductile and suitable for the 
work. 

The stem, stem-frame, &c., are frequently made of forged iron ; 
but if of steel, they are cast to the form required. These castings 
are tested by being let fall on hard ground and then slung in 
chains and hammered all over, when faults of casting are generally 
discovered by variations in the sounds produced. By this hammer- 
ing the general soundness of the casting is ensured. To test the 
quality of the steel in the casting, small pieces, which are cast on 
for the purpose, are removed and tested in the same manner as 
j*ust described for the strips cut off from the plates ; they are 
required to give about the same tensile strength, but a little less 
ductility, say 10 per cent, instead of 20 per cent, elongation in 
8 inches. 

The sections of the iron and steel bars in common use are shown 
in Fig. 11, and are named as follows : — 

A. Angle bar. E. I bar. J. Half-round 

B. T (Tee) bar. F. Plain bulb bar. moulding, 

c. Channel bar. a and H. Angle bulb. K. Hollow 

D. Z (Zed) bar. i. T bulb bar. moulding. 

The vertical, or central, portion in the I, T, and bulb sections is 
spoken of as the toch, and varies from about 3 inches to 9 inches in 
depth ; the horizontri parts are CBiiledi flanges; in an angle bar, both 
parts of the section are called flanges. The flanges vary in width 
from about 2 inches to 7 inches in the angle bar, and from 3 inches 
to 6 inches in the others. The thickness varies from about J inch to 
I inch. These dimensions taken together are called the scantlings 
of such material. The thicknesses of the plates in common use 
generally lie between J inch and 1 inch. Thicker or thinner plates 
are obtainable, but are not often used for merchant ships. These 
plates are of varying sizes as required, the tendency being to use 
very large plates where possible, and widths of 4 feet to 6 feet are 
used in lengths of from 40 to 20 feet. Angle bars are used in 
lengths of from 20 to 80 feet as required, or as may be limited by 
the means of transport between the steel works and the shipyard. 



The various plates and bars are connected together by means of 
rivets of various forms. Specimens of the common kinds arc 
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shown in Fig. 12. The heads and points have distinctive names, 
as follows : — 

(a) Countersunk head, chipped flush, 

(b) Ordinary countersunk head. 

(c) Snap head. 

(d) Snap head with conical or swelled nock. 

(e) Pan head with conical or swelled ned^ 

(f) Pan head. 

(0) Countersunk point. 

(h) Bough hammered point. 

(1) Snap point, hand work. 

(j) Snap point, machine work. 

The pan head rivet (b) with conical or swelled neck is the most 
common^ used, as it is convenient to handle and gives good sound 
work. The rough hammered point (h) is also very commonly 
used, is very effective, and is readily worked. The pan head (p) 
and soap head (o), without cones under the heads, are only used 
for small rivets ; the heads (a), (b), (o), (d), are used where con- 
sidered desirable for appearance sake, but (o) and (d) are also 
adopted when ■^e riveting is done by hydraulic machinery. THie 
countersunk point (o) is used on the outside of the shell, and in 
other places where flush work is required. The snap head (j) is 
used when the work is riveted up by hydraulic machineiy, and 


the snap point (i) for internal hand riveting where desired for 
appearance, instead of the rough hammered point. The rivets vary 
in diameter from about J inch to 1 J inch, and the lengths are as re- 
quired to go through the holes and give enough matenal properly to 
form the points. The diameter of the rivet is settled according to 
the thiokness of the plates to be connected, being generally about 
j inch more than the thickness of the separate plates. The dis- 
tance from centre to centre of the rivets is spoken of as the s^aeing^ 
and is generally expressed in diameters. For connecting plates and 
bars in the framing, the spacing of the rivets runs generally 
to 7 diameters ; for securing edges which must bo water-tight, the 
spacing is from 4J to 6 and, if they are to be oil-tight, 3 to SJ 
(Immetors. In butts and edges of shell-plating the spacing varies 
from 2^ to diameters. 

In some positions rivets like the above cannot be driven into 
plaoo and properly hammered up ; resort is then made to rivets 
which have screwed points, called tap rimts^ shaped as shown in 
Fig, 13. That shown at (b) is used where it is necessary to make 





the suxfiace fltxsh, but not necessary to remove the rivet 
amination of plating ; and when hove right up, the square he^ is 
chipped off and the surface hammered smooth. In other positions 
patterns (a) or (c) are used as may be moat suitable. 

The machines used in the shipyard have been inuch improved or 
recent years. The one most used is the punching and shearing 
machine, on one side of which plates or aU thicknesses up to 
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2 inches may be cut or sheared to any desired form, while on 
the other side rivet holes may be punched of any required size. 

Special shears are provided with V-shaped cutters for 
Machine angle bars, but in some cases the cutters of 

too/s, ordinary shears may be replaced by V -shaped cutters for 

this purpose. When the plates and bars leave the shearing and 
punching machine their edges are rough and slightly distorted, to 
remove which it is necessary to plane them. Tma is usually done 
by special machines provided for the purpose. In the most modem 
types the cutters are duplicated and the machine arranged to cut 
both ways. When it is required to cut a square edge on the flange 
of an angle bar, which is often done by hand-chipping, a pneu- 
matic chipping machine of recent introduction is frequently used. 
In shipbuilding a great deal of drilling must be done by hand, 
but, where it is possible, drilling machines are employed. The 
most modem forms can drill a number of holes at the same time. 
For countersunk work it is necessary to make the hole funnel 
shaped, as will be seen from Fig. 13. This shape is rapidly given 
to the holes already punched or drilled by means of a special 
drilling machine, whicli can be very easily and rapidly manipu- 
lated. The use of portable drills, to avoid hand labour, is 
rapidly increasing, and several types are in use, operated by 
electric motors, compressed air, or flexible shafting. They are 
carried to any position required. The hole made by a drill is 
cylindrical, but that made in the process of punching is conical. 
On one side of the plate its diameter is determined by the diameter 
of the punch, and on the other by the diameter of the die, which 
must be greater than that of the punch. This taper tends to pro- 
duce close and sound riveting, as the joint is closed both by the 
knocking down of the rivet and by the contraction of the rivet on 
cooling. On the other hand, the operation of punching injures the 
steel in the neighbourhood of the hole, and for work subjected to 
great stress this deteriorated material must be removed by counter- 
sinking or by drilling the hole to a larger size, or the quality of 
the material must be restored, or partially restored, by annealing. 
The process of annealing consists in heating the steel to a good 
red, then allowing it to cool very slowly ; during this process parts 
of the material which have been unduly dish*essGd in working 
regain their strength by molecular rearrangements in the dis- 
tressed parts. This process occurs to some extent when hot rivets 
are introduced into the holes and hammered up. The steel im- 
mediately adjacent to the rivet is heated, and afterwards cools 
gradually as the heat becomes distributed into the body of the 
plate. In some experiments carried out by the Admiralty in 
Pembroke Dockyard in 1884, it was found that the effect of punch- 
ing holes close together, as for a butt-strap, was to diminish the 
tensile strength or fdie plates about 20 per cent, ; that hot riveting 
restored about half of this ; and that when holes wore drilled and 
countersunk right through, also when holes were punched £ inch 
and countersunk right through, so as to enlarge hole to f inch in 
diameter, there was no loss. 

In addition to the machines mentioned above, many special 
appliances have recently been introduced into shipyards for the 
purpose of economically carrying out definite operations rendered 
possible by the use of mild steel. Ships built with a bar keel 
require the garboard strake plates on each side to be flanged on one 
edge, so as to fit against the bar keel. This flanging was formex'ly 
carried out by heating the plates and treating them hot, but now 
a very powerM machine, called a keel-plate bending machine, and 
usually worked by hydraulic power, is employed for the purpose 
with ihe plate cold. Flanging plates cold has also become general 
for a variety of purposes. In a bulkhead, stiffening is necessary, 
and for this purpose angle bars were commonl;^ used ; the horizontal 
stiffeners are now frequently formed by flanging the lower edges of 
the plates. Instead of fitting an angle bar to connect two plates 
at right angles to one another, the edge or end of one may be 
flanged, and half the weight of the angle bar and the rivet work 
saved. For all such work somewhat lighter flanging machines 
than the keel-plate bending machine are used ; they are generally 
worked by hydraulic power, but there is no difficulty in driving 
them by any other means. 

Another modem appliance is the scarfing machine, which is 
used chiefly in connexion with the lapped butts of shell and other 
plating. Before its introduction it was usual to bring the ends of 
the plates together and cover the joint with a short plate called a 
hutt-strap, secured to both plates with a proper arrangement of 
rivets (see Fig. 14). It is. now more usual in merchant ships to 
work overlap hntts, some half of the weight of the butt-strap and 
riveting and other work being saved thereby, although the appear- 
ance may not be quite so sightly. The difficulty with this system 
is that the passing plates on each side have their edges lapped over 
the ends of the lap-butt, and in order that they may be Drought 
close some machining is necessary; this is called scarfing, 4.e., 
slotting away the comer of the projecting butt so as to produce 
smooth surfaces for the side laps (see section at A B, Iig. 14). 
The machine used for this operation is a slotting machine with 
two heads, so as to slot both edges of the plate at the same time ; 
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it is provided with a table which can be adjusted to the necessary 
bevel, so that the slotting tools may reduce the thickness of the 
edges operated on in a gradual taper to a knife-edge. A more 
I'ecent appliance for reducing weight is the joggling machine. As 
^ready described, the usual memod of working the shell-plating 
is by alternate inside and outside strakes of plating, the outside 
plates overlapping the inside plates, and the space between them 
and the frames being filled in by slips or liners. These liners 
throughout the ship amount to a considerable weight, and the 
object of the joggling is to do away with the necessity for them. 
This^ is effected by shaping the outside plates as shown in section 
&, Fig. 15. Sometimes the frames are joggled instead of the 
plates, as shown in section c. Fig. 15 ; the inside plate lies in 
the recessed portion of the frame termed by the joggling process, 
and the outside plate on the unrecessed portion, its edge lapping 
over the edge of the inside plate the usual width. The angle 
bar in this case must be heated, and the hydraulic press is placed 
so as to be readily accessible for the handling of the part to he 
heated. The system of joggling the frames has not been adopted 
to nearly so large an extent as that of joggling the plates. 

Frame-bevelling machines appear to be growing in favour. The 
machine is placed on rails, near to and across the mouth of the 
frame furnace, so that it can be readily placed in position for the 
frame bar to be drawn out of the furnace directly through it, and 
moved to one side when not required. In the machine a series of 
rollers, which can be inclined to suit the varying bevel required, 
operate on the bar. The inclination of the roller is varied as the 
bar passes along, a dial and pointer giving the angle of bevel at 
each instant. As the bar passes through, the worl^an, with his 
eye on the dial, manipulates the machine so as to give it the reqiiired 
bevel. It is afterwards completed on the slabs, the form being 
taken from the scrive-board in the usual way. 

The shipyard should he supplied with modern machinery of the 
most approved type, in order to produce the best work at economical 
rates : rolls for i^aightening and bending plates, for fairing and 
bending beams and angle bars ; shaping and slotting machines ; 
lathes and milling machines ; heavy planing machines. It should 
also have a blacksmith’s shop, saw-miUs, joiner’s shops, &c., all fully 
equipped for completing, as far as possible, the work of the yard. 
The workshops and marines should be distributed so that, as far 
as possible, the material moves steadily along, as the various 
operations are performed upon it, to its place in the i^ip. Pneu- 
matic tools are often preferred for light work, such as chipping, 
drilling, rimering, and caulking ; they are also occasionally used for 
riveting, hut they are not yet much in favour for this class of 
work. Hydraulic power is particularlv well adapted for heavy 
presses, such as for keel-plate flanging, for punching and shearing, 
and especially for pun<ming manholes and lightening holes in 
plates, and for heavy riveting. It is also very successfiilly applied 
for pressing to shape a great variety of small fittings made of steel 
or iron. For such machines as rolls, ordlna^ shears and punches, 
winches, &c., separate steam engines are still frequently fitted, but 
there is a very marked tendency to replace all these by electric 
motors. Eloomc power for driving all the machinery has been 
introduced into many shipyards. It has many advantages : all the 
power required in the yard, may be generated in one building in 
any position, containing the boilers, steam engines, and electric 
generators, and the whole may be designed and worked so as to 
secure great economy. The current is supplied either to motors 
directly driving the heavier or outlying machines, or to motors 
driving a line of shafting where the machines are of a lighter 
character and are arranged in compact groups. Fixed machines 
can be placed where most convenient for the work, without any 
reference to the position of the boilers or other machinery, and a 
large number of machines can be very readily made portable for the 
lighter classes of work. The power may be transmitted with but 
little loss, whereas with steam-driven machines at a distance from the 
boilers, Imes of steam piping must be introduced, and loss of power 
is entailed. The saving which the system of electric driving 
effects over that of steam driving in the consumption of coal in a 
large shipyard is considerable, and is claimed by those who have 
adopted it to be suffioient to justify the large capital expenditure 
required to convert a shipyard from the Tatter system to the 
former. 

As the plates, beams, angle bars, Z bars, &c., are delivered, they 
must be stored in convenient racks, with marks showing for what 
purpose they are intended, so that they can be readily identified 
and removed without loss of time. When required, they are taken 
from the racks, and the edges, butts, and rivet holes carefully 
marked upon them before they are taken to the machines where 
the shearmg, punching, drilling, shaping, &c., are carried out, 
after which they are taken to their proper position in the ship. 

In many shipyards great attention lias seen mven to the ques- 
tions of the economical handling of the material, and very costly 
and novd appliances are to he found in these yards for the pur- 
pose. Jlb an example mention may be made of the overhead cranes 
fitted at the Union Ironworks of San Francisco. A framework of 
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Fig, 14.— Details of shcU-platixig. 


wood is iDmlt up over the entire building berth, the structure 
being well braced in all directions for oanying two travelling 
girder cranes. There are four building bertha ^ 

fitted in this manner, and the latest has a ^ i o 

lenrth of 408 feet, a clear breadth of 80 feet, | * oi 

and clear he^ht of 72 feet, A swing crane of ^ S 

60 feet apreafat each end of the erection in- ^ — •‘■ctfg 

creases its efiEeotive len^h to 500 feet. Each o 

CmatB traveling girders carries a ^ 

^ ' trolley, with, motion transverse to 

the ship ; five tons can be so lifted, and parts 

of the ship’s structure not exceeding this 

weight can be taken from the ground any- 

where in the neighbonrhood of tne struotuxe \ r #% n o o o 

and conveyed to any desired spot in the diip. Uu 

The driving power is electrib. The lon^- 

tudinal travel of the girders is 180 fret per 

minute ; tlie transverse travel of the ixolley 

and 8j)eed of lift, each 90 feet per minute. A 

manila rope is used for hoisnng, except for "J y p 


serves two building berths, and inns longitudinally between 
the two. On the gantry is mounted a double cantilever crane, 


Section shewing Ordinary Type of Plating 


Section shewing joggled Plating 
ft 


Section shewing joggled Frames. 


plates under the bottom and ooimter, where a 

wire rope is used. ^ 

At Newport News, in YirMia, the struc- 
tures are mfierently arrangea, being on the 
cantilever travelling-crane principle. There are five such struc- 
tures in the ^ard ; three of them are wood, the last two of steel. 
The largest is 700 foot long. One trestle structure, or gantiy. 




Fig. IS.-Uefihods of working sboU-pLatlng. 


having an effective reach of 96 feet on each aide of 
this outreach is sufficient for a ship 70 feet broad each ^e 
trestle. The height of the cantilever above the ground is some 
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Fi&. 16.-Gantry at Messrs Cramp’s Shipbuilding Yard, Philadelphia. Pig. 17.— Gantry at Messrs Harland and Wolff’s ShipbnUding Yard, Belfast. 
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90 feet the load that can be raised is 15 tons, and if necessary a 
bulkhead up to that weight can be lifted bodily into place. The 
sneed of lift for this weight is 100 feet per minute, and for lighter 
loads 700 feet per minute. The speed of the trolley along the canti- 
lever is 400 to 800 feet per minute, and of the whole crane longi- 
tudinally is 400 to 700 feet per minute. All movements are made 
by electiic power. Similar gantries and arrangements are used in 
other American shipyards. The view shown in Fig. 16 (Plate I.) 
represents one of tliese structures as fitted in Messrs Cramp’s 
shipyard in Philadelphia. 

At the yard of Messrs C. S. Swan and Hunter, on the Tyne, 
similar structures have been erected since 1894 : besides carrying 
cranes, these have standards and stiffening girders, from which ships 
under* construction are shored for fairing. Roofs and sides are 
fitted to protect the ship, and the workmen engaged in building 
her, from the weather. The side supports are three in number, 
and* serve for two berths ; they are formed of steel lattice-work, 
with standards mostly 20 feet apart. The clear height of roof is 
83 feet, and clear breadth of berths 68 feet and 73 feet ; a roadw’ay 
on the ground level is left free on each side of the berths inside the 
standards. Two revolving 3-ton electric cranes travel along paths 
suspended from each roof; their jibs have sufficient radius to lift 
material from the roadways and deposit it at the centre of the 
ships building. The longitudinal speed of these cranes is 300 feet 
per minute ; speed of lift, 100 feet per minute. A third berth is 
served by a travelling cantilever crane on top of the adjoining 
roof. At Messrs Harland and Wolff’s yard at Belfast another modi- 
fication was introduced in 1897 (see Fig. 17, Plate L). In this case 
the structure takes the form of a travelling gantry or bridge over 
the building berth, tho legs running on rails at the ground level. 
The gantry, which is driven by hydraulic power, has three travers- 
ing cranes and four 4-ton swing cranes. It was designed to 
facilitate the lifting of ifiates and portions of the structure into 
position, and also to support tho hydraulic riveting machines and 
other appliances for tho carrying out of the work. The success of 
the appliances, first used in the Occcwiic, has led to a further exten- 
sion lor other ships in hand. 

The first steps taken in the construction of a vessel, 
after the receipt of the design, drawings, and specifications, 
are with the view of obtaining the necessary 
Course particulars for ordering the material, making the 
iiioulds, and supplying other information for 
shaping tho various parts of the framing. A 
half-block model is prepared of the exterior of the vessel, 
bn a quarter-inch or other convenient scale. On this the 
positions of the frames, dock edges, the edges of the shell 
plating, and other details are carefully drawn in, and then 
the butts of all the koel and shell plating are arrange^ 
the sizes of tiio plates are measured, some allowance is 
made for cutting to shape, and the plates and many 
portions of the framing are at once ordered. Another 
block model is generally made showing the form of the 
top of tho ballast tanks, or in warships the shape of the 
inner bottom. In the case of a warship a block model 
will also be made of the protective deck, the plates 
arranged thereon, and ordered by measurements so 
obtained. 

While the material is being ordered, the laying oflf the 
vessel, which consists of enlarging the sheer dra^ngs to 
full size on tho floor of tho mould loft, and deducing from 
it the shapes of the various parts of tho framing, is 
proceeded with. Tho mould loft is a large room floored 
with stout boards, planed smooth and carefully painted so 
as to produce a good hard surface ; this is used as a large 
drawing-board, and on it nearly all parts of the vessel are 
drawn to full size before the work proceeds. The sheer 
drawing is transferred to the floor by measuring the 
ordinates or ofiEsots from tho J-inch or J-inch scale, draw- 
ing and setting them oflF full size in their proper relative 
positions. Battens are bent to the curves passing through 
the spots thus obtained, and the lines are drawn and 
rased or scratched in, after being faired. The process of 
fairing is performed by lajdng off a series of vertical, 
horusontal, oblique sections of the outside surface of 
the ship. These are modified as necessary to give fair 
curves, and the ordinates are adjusted accordingly. As 
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soon as the form is faired, moulds or templates are made, 
to enable the patterns of the stem, stern frame, and shaft 
brackets (if for a twin-screw vessel) to be completed by 
the pattern-makers, which, to prevent delay in launching, 
must be completed and sent to the steel-makers at an 
early date. For very large vessels the sheer is in some 
cases partially faired on paper, to save work on the floor, 
by reproducing the drawing on a large scale, say J inch or 
f inch, to the foot, and fairing the lines as already described 
for the process on the floor. In some yards laying off on 
a large scale on paper is relied on almost entirely, and 
very little full-sized work on the floor is considered neces- 
sary. Before the lines are rased in, a displacement sheet 
must be fully worked out from the lines on the floor, to 
ensure that the correct displacement and position of CB 
and metacentre are obtained, otherwise the ship may not 
float at the waterline intended, or with the desired initial 
stability. Moulds for a great many of the plates and 
angle bars can now be made, such as the various flat and 
vertical keel plates and keelsons, intercostals, margin 
plates, the stringer plates of the decks, the frames, and 
bulkheads. They are often made separate in thin wood ; 
but it is a common practice to make a copy of a large part 
of the body plan, showing the shapes of tiie frames, floors, 
reverse frames, <fec., on a large wood platform prepared 
for the purpose, called a scrive-hoardf which is placed near 
the angle-bar furnaces for the use of the angle-smiths j and 
by its use the frames are set, instead of using separate 
wooden moulds for each frame. While the work on the 
scrive-board is proceeding, moulds for other parts are put 
in at the mould loft, such as the beams of each deck, 
the keelsons, girders, and stringers. 

The practice in regard to laying-off and mould-making 
varies considerably in different places ; some prefer making 
moulds at the ship when possible, some use ^e mould loft 
to the fullest extent, and others are content with the scrive 
board and little else. For instance, in the American Lake 
shipyards templates are very carefully and ingeniously 
made for the framing, one set sufificing to mark off all the 
frames over the greater portion of the ship’s lengtL In 
a similar way, one template is made for each strake of 
plating, and used to mark off the whole of the plates of 
that strake, a slip mould being used when they begin to 
depart from the parallel midship body. 

In the drawing office, arrangements of the plating and 
angle bars required in all parts of the vessel are worked 
out, with the view of ordering the materials at the earliest 
possible date. In many cases the sizes required can be 
obtained from the model, or, as already stated, from the 
floor, but in many others they have to be measured from 
these working drawings. All the drawings of the structure 
and of the fittings must be pushed on and issued to the 
shipyard in good time. Very much of the success achieved 
in actual building will depend upon the efficiency of the 
drawing office, and the rapidity with which the various 
detailed working plans can be supplied for guidance. 
These plans must be accurate and complete, and must be 
ready as soon as required. The drawing-office staff has' 
the oversight of weights actually worked into the ship, a 
careful record of whicli should be kept. Each firm has its 
own system of work in these departments, but experience 
shows that the more thorough and systematic the work in 
the drawing office and its adjunct, the mould loft, the 
better the general result. Another important record is 
the cost of materials and labour. In all shipyards careful 
account is kept of workmen’s time, whether employed on 
piece or by the day. Many different systems are in vogue; 
but whatever the system, the aim is to record the cost of 
the labour in each trade, and the detailed cost of various 
parts of the ship. 
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While the "work coimected with laying-off and obtaining mate- 
rials, &c., is going on, the shipwrights, assisted by handy 
labourers, prepare the ground for the keel blocks, lay 
Laying proper height and inclination, and 

secure them against being floated away by the tide or 
blocks. accidentally tripped while the ship is building. 

The blocks consist of several pieces of tough rectangular timber, 

4 to 6 feet in lengtli, and laid on each other to the height 
required. The top block is called the cap-puce, and is of oak or 
other hard wood. The blocks are spaced about 4 feet apart for 
ships of medium size, and somewhat less for ships of large size. 
They are usually placed upon a longitudinal bed of timber, which 
remains embedded in the ground for successive ships : the ground 
should be hard, or veiy well piled, othemise the blocks may sink 
when weight becomes concentrated over them during building, and 
difficulty arises from the keel, or the propelling shafts, drooping 
from a straight line. The upper surface of the blocks must be at 
such a height from the ground that men, especially riveters, can j 
do their work with facility under the bottom of the vessel, that 
the launch can be fitted, and that when launched the vessel may 
move down into the water without striking the ground. The last 
named is a most important consideration ; and thns it comes i 
about that the first thing to be settled, before the blocks are laid, is j 
how the vessel is to be launched. The tops of all the blocks are 
accurately adjusted to a plane surface sloping about f inch in a foot 
from bow to stern. The shipwrights at the same time prepare 
the uprights for the staging, and erect them around the building 
berth in suitable position with the first lino of staging, which will 
he required at an early period in the ship’s construction. The 
platers and angle-smiths begin to prepare the keel, framing,^ bulk- 
heads, &c., as soon as the material is delivered and the laying-off 
and mould-making are sufficiently advanced for the purpose. The 
actual building generally dates from the first work of this j 
character. ' 

The keels of small vessels usually consist of a stout flat bar I 
placed vertically and attached to the garboard strakes by through I 
1 C 1 a Occasionally the keel consists of a vertical centre 

KM ana through-plate, with side bars at its lower edge. In i 
large merchant ships, and in war vessels, the keel usually I 
consists of a wide horizontal plate running along the centre line | 
of the bottom, the sides being turned up os necessary to follow the j 
shape of the bottom (see Figs. 26 and 27, Plate II.). The framing 
varies very considerably with the size and type of the ship, as i 
already described. In small vessels a frame usually consists of I 
an angle bar, called a frame bar, extending from gunwale to 
gunwale, to which is riveted a bar, also continuous from gun- I 
wale to gunwale, called a reverse bar, in such a way as to form 
a built-up Z bar, and between those floor-plates are introduced 
across the bottom, to give the required strength when resting on 
the ground or on the blocks. Sometimes the frame consists of a 
Z bar, in which case the reverse bar is not required in the vicinity 
of the floor-plate. Sonietimos angle bulbs are used for frames, as 
in the case of oil steamers, where internal ceilings are not 
required. The process of constructing a complete frame of angle 
bars and plate is as follows ; — From the aorive - boards fixe 
shane of the section at the frame is transferred to the bending 
blocks or slabs, the outline being drawn in with chalk ; the necessary 
preparation is made, and the frame bar is drawn from the furnace, 
and while hot bent to its shape and given the required bevel. The 
reverse bar is prepared in me same way, except that the inner 
edge of the frame and floor must be worked to. The floor-plate 
has to be cut to shape. In large ships the/roTTW hors, reverse iars, 
and Jloor-piaies will Ibe in two, or even in three, pieces ; in this case 
the butts are kept some distance from the middle lino, and are 
in alternate frames, so as not all to lie in the same fore-and- 
aft lines. The butts of both frame and reverse bars, as well as 
those of the floor-plat^ are butt-strapped, to maintain as much as 
possible the strength of the structure. The frame bar, floor-plato, 
and reverse frame bw all being set, they are placed together in 
their respective positions over the outline of tho frame on the slabs 
orsorive-boards, the final adjustments made and rivet holes marked 
and punched, and the work secured together and rivotod up. 

"When the keel is in place, and as far as possible riveted, tho 
frames, bulkheads, and Yearns, which have been mode ready by 
the iron-workers, are brought to the building slip got into 
position by the shipwrights. They are held in place and faired by 
means of shores and ribba?ids. The latter are made from straight- 
gramed timber of considerable length, sawn out in long straight 
pieces of square transverse section. They hold the frames in posi- 
non untu the outside plating is riveted. Upon them arc marked 
the lines at which they must be crossed by each frame, and they 
are bent round and attached to the frames in a fore-and-aft 
direction at certain heights, which are marked on the frames at the 
SOTve-boarda. Some four or more ribbands are used each side of 
the ship. As ^6 work proceeds, the pasitions of the frames and 
nhban^ are checked continuously, their positions being main- 
tained by shores from the ground, or some structure prepared for 
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the purpose. Except in small vessels, the beams are not attached 
to the frames before they are erected, but are hoisted into place as 
soon as possible afterwards. 

The bulkheads are put together on some convenient flat surface, 
sometimes on the scrive-board or a similar platform constructed 
for the purpose. If of large size, they are transferred piece by 
piece and erected at their proper positions in the ship ; but when- 
ever possible, they are riveted up and hoisted into position complete. 
The stem and sternpost are obtained fiom the forge or foundiy and 
erected at an early stage of the work. The part of the stern abaft 
the transom is sometimes framed separately on the ground before 
being erected in the ship. The centre keelson is generally worked 
intercostally between the floors, but it has continuous parts, usually 
angle bars, above the floors. Each intercostal plate is secured by 
angle bars or flanged edges to the floors and to the flat keel plate. 
Sometimes it is continuous, especially in large ships and in war- 
ships. The frames are then cut by it, and the floor-plates are 
attached to it by short angle bars. After the centre keelsons, the 
side keelsons and side and deck s tringers axe fitted. Th e steel pillars 
are substituted for the shores supporting the deck beams, being 
riveted at their heads to the beams and at their heels to the keel- 
son, inner bottom, or tank top. 

While the work is proceeding, the shipwrights make the stages, 
put up gangways and ladders for carrying on the work, fit extra 
blocks and shores, or remove and rejdace them as may be required. 
They line off all plate edges on the frames, the overlap being 
usually painted in with white paint, ready for the platers. They 
also erect the stem, sternpost, rudder, and shaft brackets, or struts 
in twin-screw vessels. 

In a ship fitted with an inner bottom the procedure is somewhat 
more complicated, as tho transverse frames cannot be lifted into 
place as a whole. There arc many varieties in the arrangements in 
such coses ; one frequently adopted is shown in Fig. 21, in which 
the inner bottom extends out to the turn of the bilge. This figure 
also shows tho general construction of the vessel, including the 
framing at a bulkhead and elsewhere, tho bulkhead itself with all 
its stiflening bars and attachments to the sides of the vessel, and 
the inner bottom. At tlio centre lino, immediately over the flat 
keel plates, there is a vertical girder, the full depth of tho double 
bottom, connected to tho flat keel plate and to tlio centre plate of 
the inner bottom by continuous double-angle bars. This centre 
girder may or may not bo water-tight, according to tho desired tank 
arrangements. The transverse frames are in four parts : the two 
lower extending on either side from the contro girder to tho margin 
plate of the double bottom, which is a continuous girder of special 
construction ; and the two np^or, from the margin plates to the top- 
sides. The lower parts consist of a lloor-plate with angle bars at 
its edges for attaching it to the outer and inner bottoms, tho centre 
girder, and tho margin plate. At tho bulkheads those floor-plates 
arc solid, aud tho angle bars ore united and made wator-tight ; else- 
where they are lightoucd by holes, and the angle bars at their 
upper and lower edges and ends are separate pieces. The two 
upper parts of tho transverse framing consist of a frame and a 
reverse bar, each having a deep and a shallow flange, and are 
riveted to one another along their deep flanges, %vith their shallow 
flanges standing tlio rovorse way to one another. The shell-plating 
is aUached to tho shallow flange of tho frame bar. Between the 
centre girder and the margin plate on oacli side of the ship there 
are two intercostal girders, tho x>latos of which are connected hy 
short angle bars to the floors and to the shell and inner bottom 
plating ; and between tho margin plates and tho lower deck on each 
si4e there are three stringers, consisting of intercostal plates 
attached by short bai's to the outer plating, and three continuous 
angle bars riveted to part of tho intercostal plates which extend 
beyond the reverse bars. 

In the course of erection, after tho flat keel plate is laid upon the 
blocks, and tho centre girder placed upon it, the two lower parts of 
the frames, which have boon construoted alongside, are put into 
position, their outer ends being carried by ribbands shored from the 
ground. Tho intercostal girders and margin plates are then fitted. 
The lower edge of tho margin plate is brought close to the outer 
edge of tho frumos, and is connected by a longitudinal angle bar to 
the sholl-plating, while its upper edge is flanged for the purpose of 
being attached to the inner bottom plating. The ship at this stage 
gives tho impression that a flat pontoon is being constnictcd. 

When tho margin plates are up and faired and, as far as desi^ 
able, rivoterl, tho upper parts of tho frames on each side aro erected 
and the fairing proceeded with as before. Tho beams are now got 
into place, also the side and deck stringers. As will be seen, the 
margin plate cuts completely through the transverse frames, and 
OT)eoial brackets are provided to maintain the transverse strength. 
The chief advantages derived from cutting the frames by tho margin 
plate ere the cheapness with which water-tight work is secured, ^d 
the rapidity witii which this part of the work can bo proceeded 
with. 

As soon as tho keelsons and stringers are riveted, and the ship 
by their means sufficiently stlfTened, the outside or shell plating w 
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coninienced. The plating sq^uad is sullied with a drawing showing 
the disposition of the butts in each fine of plates ; light wooden 
moulds or templates are then made, 
giving the exact shape of the edges and 
butts, and the positions of all the rivet 
plating. ] 3 ^oles in the frames. From these moulds 
the edges and butts and the holes are marked off, 
the holes are punched, and the edges and butts 
sheared and planed. The plates are then rolled to 
shape, furnacing being resorted to only when the 
curvature is too extreme to be obtained with the 
plate cold. The usual arrangement of the plating is 
that of inside and outside strakes alternately (see a. 

Fig. 15). The inside strakes, which are worked first, 
are templated off the ship, and lie directly on the 
flanges of the frame bars. The outside or over- 
lapping plates are then worked, and are templated 
from Qie place they are intended to occupy on the 
ship. They are kept at the proper distance from 
the frames by liners or slips of the same thickness as 
the adjacent inside plates. Towards the ends of the 
ship the number of strakes of plating must be re- 
duoed, as the girth along the frames is much less than 
over the midship portions. Stealers are introduced 
for this purpose; they are single plates, which atone 
end receive the butts of two plates, and at the other 
the butt of only one. By them two strakes are 
merged into one. 

The number of plates requiring to be fumaeed is 
small in comparison with the vmole number, but 
there are always some at the after end of the ship, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the boss (for the 
stern tube) and the counter, and a few at the for- 
ward end of most ships. As each plate is got ready, 
it is taken to the ship, hoisted into position, and 
temporarily secured by the platers by means of bolts 
and nuts. As the work of plating proceeds, and the 
weight of the ship increases, extra shores are put 
into place, and bilge blocks erected by tbe ship- 
wrights, to keep the structure to its shape and pre- 
vent local and general ** unfairness.” The shell - 
plating in way of the intended bilge blocks is 
completed at as early a period as possible, and 
painted, so that when onco the bilge blocks are in 
place they need not be disturbed until immediately 
before launching. 'While the platers are at work 
on the shell-plating, other squads of riveters are 
engaged on the dcck-plating and internal work, 
such as the bunkers, engine and boiler bearers, the 
shaft tunnel, casings, and, in the later stages, the 
hatches, houses on deck, Ac., and as much as possible 
of the internal work is done before the shell shuts 
out the daylight. As the work is completed by 
the platers, it is ready for the riveters and caulkers ; 
and these trades follow on without delay, except 
in some parts of the casings and decks m way of 
the machinery, which arc left portable, and taken 
down after the launch, to allow the machinery to be 
put in place. 

The platers usually work in squads, composed 
generally of throe platers, a marker-boy, and a 
number of helpers or labourers, the number of whom 
depend on the size and weight of the plates, and 
the nature of the work to be done on them, and 
also on the facilities of the yard for handling such 
material. On the work of a large vessel many of 
these j^uads would bo employed. The riveters also 
work in squads, a squad consisting of tw’o riveters, 
one holder-up, and one heater-boy, with sometimes 
a catcher, t.e., a boy to pass on the heated rivets 
when the distance from the rivet-hearth is great. 

Pneumatic riveting has not made great progress in 
Great Britain. Hydraulic riveting to a limited ex- 
tent is adopted, especially in the case of work that 
can be taken to the machine, such as frames, beams, 
and other parts ; but in shipbuilding the large 
proportion of the riveting is done by hand. In 
the Royal dockyards platers’ work is done by ship- 
wrights, and riveting is not considered a trade, 
though regarded as skilled labour. Shipwrights 
also lay the blocks, erect the ribbands, shore and 
fair the ship, but labourers construct the stages. 

Drillers’ work consists in drilling by hand holes 
which it is not convenient or possible to punch or 
drill by machine ; they also rimer out and coun- 
tersink punched and drilled holes when this is 
necessary. Portable electric or pneumatic drills 


are used when possible in some shipyards, and three-cylinder 
hydraulic engine drills are employed for some purposes, such 
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Fie. 18. — Modem Great Lake Cargo Steamer; midship portioD, in perspective. 
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Fie. 19.— Modem British Cargo Steamer ; midship portion, in perspective. 
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as in cutting armour bolt holes in thick plating behind armour. 
The caulkers follow closely upon the riveters, and generally work 
singly- A yery important part of a caulker’s duty is water- 
testing. In the large oil-tank steamers possibly 8000 tons of water 
are used for testing one ship alone, ana. about the same amount 
for a large war vessel. This water is pumped from the sea or 
river into the compartment to be tested. In the case of an oil 
vessel, each compartment is filled right up, and a pressure put on 
by means of a stand pipe, carried for a considerable height above 
■ffie highest part of the tank ; any leakage found must be made 
good by the caulker, and the tank re-tested until it is perfectly 
water-tight. The double bottoms of merchant ships, and the smaller 
compartments and double bottoms of war vessels, are filled up and 
tested by a head of water rising a few feet above 
the load water-line. It is not usual to fill all 
the larger compartments, such as boiler and en- 
gine rooms in war vessels, or the machinery com- 
partments and cargo holds in merchant ships ; 
bnt water at a high velocity is played on the 
bulkheads by hose, to test the water-tightness and 
the strengm. An occasional test, however, is 
made by filling a typical large compartment with 
water to a height of some feet above the load 
water-line. Angle-smiths form beam knees where 
these are welded, and generally all angle bar work 
where heating in a smith’s fire is required. It 
is usual to defer the painting of certain parts of 
the steel structure of a ship as long as possible, 
so that ordinary red lust may form and dislodge 
the black mill scale which is answerable for a great 
deal of corrosion in steel ships, as in certain 
circumstances it forms a galvanic couple with the 
steel plate. For warships the British Admiralty 
requires the removal of this scale from these parts 
by immersing the plates in a weak solution of 
hydrochloric acid. Bed and white lead, oxide of 
iron, and oxide of zinc form the bases of most of 
the paints used on steel ships. 


to every frame by large bracket plates. One of the niany notable 
features in the construction of these vessels is the distribution of 
the water ballast. Various conditions of trim and safe^ can be 
obtained. The double bottom is divided longitudinally into three 
water-tight divisions and transversely into about twelve, making 
in all thirty-six separate tanks. In addition to these there are 
the fore-and-after peak tanks, and side tanks between the main 
a nd ’tween decks, about one quarter of the vessel’s length from 
either end. The latter tanks are really fitted for the purpose of 
controlling the ship’s stabilily and seaworthiness.^ 

“The vessels are divided trsinsversely into thirteen water-tight 
compartments, while the longitudinal bulkhead is water-tight in 
the machinery space, which makes in all fifteen water-tight com- 


The following are particulars of ships in course 
of construction at FTew London (Conn., U.S.A.) 
on longitudinal system: — “The great centre 
^hder, which in all vessels |)rior to these has been 
m the form of an I mder, is formed of a double 
II or box ; that is, these vessds have two vertical 
keels inst^ of one. The girder is of the same 
depth as the double bottom (6 feet). On each side 
of this girder there are sever^ other vertical longi- 
tudinal members, having the plating on the top, 
forming the tank top, and the sheU-^ating below, 
forming the bottom of the tank. This tank or 
double bottom is 6 feet deep for the greater part 
of its length, and is increased at the extremities, 
where it merges into the fore-and-aft peaks at the 
collision bulkheads. The whole of this space can 
be filled with water when desired, to sink the ship 
to a suitable draught when making a voyage with- 
out a cargo or wim a very light one, at the same 
time allowing the ship tokeei) afloat whenever the 
outer shell or skin has been pierced by rocks or by 
colHding with other vessels. This bottom girder 
or double bottom forms the ‘ backbone ’ of the ship, 
from which the great frames spring or extend up 
to the weather deck, about 60 feet above the keel. 

The frames are made of channel steel spaced 30 
inches apart, but as they near the extreme ends 
they are spaced closer, and are composed of angle 
bars riveted together. At certain parts of me 
structure, where the heave of the sea will tend to 
strain the shin the frames are double and made 
very strong. ^ ^e outer surface of these frames 
is covered with a shell of steel plates averaging 
about 1 inch in thickness. These enormous plates 
are arranced to give a maximum of strength, and the riveting of 
them to the frames and to each other is receiving the utmost care. 

“These ships have a continuous longitudinal bulkhead on the 
centre, emending from the inner bottom to the main deck. The 
side plati^ of the shell, with this longitudinal bulkhead, form 
three vei^cal members of the entire structure. The upper flanges 
of the girder are formed by the upper and main decks, which are 
laid with heavy steel plates. This great girder is designed to 
support a fill! cargo^ when suspended by long waves of the sea at 
eitiier end. The side girders are kept in place by three inter- 
mediate decks between the tank and the main deck, making in 
all five complete decks, each covered with heavy sted plate. The 
beams supporting all these decks are of channel steefand fitted 



0 r at ir' lb' 

Fig. 20.~Ouniixd Liner Companto ; midship portion, in perspective. 

partments. The engine-rooms are completely independent of 
each other ; so are the boiler-rooms ; but access is had from one 
to the other by water-tight doors. The coal can gravitate direct 
to the stokehold floor. The method of pillaring is somewhat 
novel, and has never bpen attempted before by any American 
shipbuilder. . . . Strong girders run under the transverse beams 
and are supported at wide intervals by built stanchions. By this 
means the least possible trouble is experienced in stowing the 
cargo. . . . The building-slips rest upon a solid granite ledge, 
whidh at a suitable deolmty runs down to the bank of the Thamra 
liver. Opposite the yaid there is over 60 feet of water, and it is 
proposed to run the launching-ways about 800 feet from the shore- 
line into the water. The vessels wul be the heaviest ever launohed. " 
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Fig. 18 shows the constructiott of a typical American" Lake 
sfceamer. a disgiam of which is giren in the article Ship, Fig* 12. 



She is 460 feet over all* 60 feet beam, and 28 feet 6 inches 
moulded depth ; and when loaded bo a draught of 18 feet 3 
inches can carry about 6000 tons weight of cargo on a total 


displacement of about 9000 tons. For half the length or more 
the ship is of the same transverse section, the frames being made 
identical in form. The outside plating is about 4 inch . . 

thick generally, but it is thicker at the garboards, 
keel, and sheer strake, and becomes thinner generally 
towards the ends of the vessel. The frames are 24 * 
inches apart, and consist of four separate pieces— two across the 
bottom and one up each side. Those across the bottom consist 
of a 15-inGh channel bar, with deep flanged brackets of 17^ lb 
plating connecting their inner ends to the centre keelson and their 
outer ends to the bilge and tank top. Extending up each side, 
the frames consist of 6-inch channel bars of 17 lb per foot, worked 
24 inches apart in the case of ordinary frames; and 15-inch 
channel bars of 33 lb per foot, worked 8 feet apart, and called belt 
or special frames. The frames are all connected to the tank t<m 
and to the upper deck -plating by flanged bracket plates 17 J lb 
per square foot ; and the belt frames are stiffened by hold beams 
of I section, 12 inches deep and 35 lb per foot, attached to each 
by deep flanged brackets of 17^ lb plating as indicated, and sup- 
ported in the middle by stanomons or pillars of similar section. 

stanchions are attached to the tank top by double clips of 
6-inch angle bar, and to the upper deck beams by direct riveting 
and by flanged brackets of 16 lb plating. Each belt frame is thus 
complete in itself, and rery readily erected after the tank top is 
completed. The tank top is oi 20 lb plating amidships and 
nnder the loading hatches, and 17i lb elsewhere. The margin 
plate is a continuation of the tank top, is made of 17^ lb plating, 
and flanged against the shell. The centre keelson is of about 
22| Ib plating and about 5} feet deep ; the side keelsons are of 
17i lb and slightly less depth, so that with a small rise of floor 
on the outside, say 8 inches in the half-breadth of the ship, 
there is a small fall of the tank top towards the bilges, say 6 
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Fig. 23. — Stem framing, shaft tunnel, &c. of single-screw ship. 


inches in the half-hreadth, so as to drain the hold to the water- 
courses over the zoargin plates. The centre keelson extends from 
the inner to the outer bottom, being attached to the tank top 
and the flat keel by heavy double angle bars, and well stiffened 
by the flanged floor brackets, which are connected to it by heavy 
double angle bars. The side keelsons are connected to the tank 
top and the floors by fore-and-aft angle bars 3 inches by 3 inches 
of 7i tb per foot, and stiffened by vertical 6-moh angle bars at 
every frame. At the lower edge the keelson plates are connected 
to fore-and-aft intercostal channel bars 15 inches deep of 33 lb per 
foot, riveted to the shell-plating, which, with the channel floors, 

g ve very great local support to the bottom. This system of 
aming extends practically throughout the length of the vessel ; 
thus the bottom is vei^ strong, and very large baUast tanka are 
formed, having a capacity of nearly 8000 tons. The upper deck is 
plated, and the stringers are made specially heavy, to compensate 
for the strength lost by cutting wide hatchways. 



Fick 21.— Stem framing of the Ccmiinmia, 

Kg. 19 represents a modem British cargo steamer of ordinary 
oonstmction, of about the same breadth and depth as the 
British Lake steamer just described, and it will be 

interesting to note the differences between the two 
vessels. These differences, so far as the outside 
form is concerned, are chiefly that the British cargo 
steamer has deck erections, topsides, and a main deck, whereas 
the Lake steamer has scarcely any deck erections and no topsides, 
while her hold extends from the top of the inner bottom to the 
upper deck ; they are due to the that the latter ship is only 
required to traverse inland waters, where heavy weather is not 
met with, whereas the former is an ocean-going vessel, and must 
be prepared to meet all conditions of wind and sea. As to the 
differences in the details of construction, they are chiefly t^t 


in the American Lake steamer the bottom framing, which is of 
great depth, consists of deep channel-frame. bars, above which the 
longitudinals are continuous, instead of the usual transverse 
framing in the British ship, extending between the outer bottom 
and tank top ; and that tlie margin plate continues the surface of 
the tank top out to the side, instead of being nearljr vertical, as 
in the British sliip. The system adopted in the American steamer 
conduces to security in case of grounding in the shallow waters 
through which she has to pass. 



Fig. 25. — Bow framing of the CcMn^pania. 

The general construction of a large passenger vessel is shown by 
Kg. 20, which gives a perspective sectional view of the framing, &c., 
of the Cunard finer Campamda. The transverse frames .. ^ 
and the girders or longitudinals extend in depth from 
the outer bottom plating to the inner bottom plating. " 

The centre keelson, the second longitudinal from the middle line, and 
the mar^ plate on each side, arc continuous, the transverse frames 
being AttedT between them and attached to them by angle bars. 
The first and third longitudinals from the middle Ime ore inter- 
costal, being fitted in short pieces between the frames and attached 
to the floor-plates by short angle bars. The floor-plates have large 
holes cut in them to lighten them, and to give access to the 
different spaces for inspection, painting, &c., and smaller holes 
for watercourses. From the margin plate the transverse frames 
consist of stout chaunel bars extending to the upper deck ; each 
tier of beams is securely riveted to them, and their lower ends are 
connected to the margin plate by strong brackets. At intervals 
the ohannel-bar frames are replaced by deep built-up frames, the 
frequency of which depend on local requirements. Heavy side 
stnngeis of the same depth as the deep frames run fore and aft^ 








Stages in the Coxsthuction of a Wahship 
{Jaj^nese C miser ^‘Idzumo") 
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to stiffen the side between the bilges and the first plated deck. 
Where the deep frames are cut by these stringers, lie strength of 
the frames is continued by gusset plates, as shown. 

ed in British 


ships are shovm in Figs. 21 to 23. Fig, 21, to“whic.* 
reference has already been made, shows in detail the 
<sonstruction of a bulkhead, with the framing in 
wake of it, and the same details at an ordinary 
frame ; also the stringers, beams, pillars, &c. The 
bulkhead itself stops at the tank top, being secured 
to it by double angle bars, and the floor immedi- 
ately beneath it is made water-tight. It would 
involve very costly work to make the bulkhead 
water-tight if the side and bilge stringers were 
made continuous ; these have therefore been out, 
and the continuity of the lonmtudinal strength is 
maintained, as far as possible, by the large brackets 
shown in the i)lan. Besides bulb stiffeners, the 
bulkhead is provided with built-up vertical stiffeners 
at AB and a built-up horizontal stiffener at CD. 

Fig. 22 shows the arrangement for special strength- 
ening at the extreme fore end of a vessel, between 
the collision bulkhead and the stem, and below 
the main dock, tliese consisting chiefly of ]^nting 
stringers, panting beams, and breast hook. Fig. 23 
shows the general arrangement of stem framing of 
a single-scrow ship, including the shaft tunnel. A 
water-tight door, which can ho closed when neces- 
sary from above the level of the outside water, shuts 
off communication between the engine-room and 
tunnel; the form of the stern post and aperture 
frame casting is shown, with its attachment to the 
•centre keelson and other details. 

Figs. 24 and 25 show the arrangements of the 
stern and bow framing of the Cmipcma^ which 
may be taken as those usually adopted in large 
passenger steamers of this class. ^ In both the 
transverse framing becomes deeper and stronger as 
the extremities are approached, while the decks and 
side stringers are all continued to the extremities, 
finishing in strong breast-hooka, and additional 
strinnors, broast-hooks, and panting beams are intro- 
duoed. It is worthy of note that the rudder and 
steering gear are in this vessel entirely under water, 
so that sho may he used for war iiurnoses without 
running the risk of disablement by tne rudder or 
steering gear being struck by projectiles. Above 
the water the stem is finishea off so as to have the 
appearance of being fitted with an ordinary rudder. This im- 
portant departure from the usual practice was first introduced by 
Professor Biles in the Oitg of Pam, and the Campania and her 
sister the Zuoania were in 1902 the only British sh^ so fitted. 

Fig. 80 gives in perspootivo the general structuraT anangements 
of the Jajianoso cruiKor IdstmvOt and Figs. 20-29 (Plate II.) are from 
photographs of the vessel in course of construotion. It will be seen 
that the departures from the structural arrange- 
ments of a merchant ship are very oonsiderable. 

As already pointed out, lifter scantlings are used 
in warships than in ordinary merolmnt ships. 

This is off^eoted by more carefully devised and* more 
costly arrangements of framing and plating, and 
by making the stmetutal features necessary in a 
warship for proteotioUi ko,, serve also for local 
and general strength. In warships, frames are 
placed at greater distances apart, 4 foot amidships 
and 8 foot at the extremities being the usu^ 
spacing, as compared with some 2 feet in a mer- 
oliant ship. On the other hand, there are more 
continuous longitudinals in the framing of a war- 
ship, which extend in depth from the 
bottom to the shell-plating, and 
support to the bottom as well 
as general strei^h to the vessel. There 
are in a warship so many structural 

^ * features, such as water-tight bulkheads 
and flats or platforms, rec^uired for the necessary 
sulKliyialon, annour decks, }>lating and framing 
behind armour, &c., which are made to contribute to the strength 
of the structure ae a whole, tliat the strength of the shell-pla&ig 
and the transverse framing can bo x>roportionately reduced. 

In a morcliant ship there are many considerations which require 
the structure to be stronger and heavier than would be necessary 
to withstand the wind and waves which she may encounter. The 
continual change of cargo and of disposition of cargo necesritates 

^ We are indebted to Dr FSlgar, for these and other plans of 

the Oimpania. 


special local strength throughout. The custom, often pursued, of 
grounding vessels to discharge cargo, and their liability to touch 
the ground in the ports they frequent, make the provision of great 
strength in the floors and the shell-plating essential. Other 



Fio. 80.— Japanese cruiser Idzwmo ; midship portion, in perspective. 

considerations affect the decks, and call for local strength in them 
'With corresponding increase of weight. 

Most warships, except gunboat, torpedo, and other small craft, 
have double bottoms, chiefly for protection against damage in 
action, but also against accidental grounding. The space between 
the bottoms is divided into a large number of compartments by 
making some of the frames and longitudinals water-tight. The 



Elevation. 
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Fie. 81.— Steering-gear of merclhsjit ship. 


inner bottom extends on each side to the turn of the bilge, and 
from that point is carried up vertically as a wing bulkhead, as 
shown in Fig. 28, the wing spaces thus formed being occasionally 
utilized for ooal-bunkers. The framing, consistii^ of frame bars, 
reverse frame bars, and frame plates or brackets, is usually carried 
up in a fair curve to the armour shdf, supposing the vessel to 
lie an armour-clad, as in Fig. 80. From the edge of the armour, 
which is generally about 6 fret below the load water-line, a change 
in structure is mad& and the framing behind the armour is set back 
from the outside of the ship sufficiently to admit of an internal 
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skin of steel plating (often worked in two thicknesses), teak 
backing, upon which the armour is embedded, and the armour 
itself, to be carried with the surface of the annour flush with 
the shell-plating. The vertical frames behind armour are spaced 
2 feet apart, and the longitudinals are made intercostal, the whole 
having exceptional strength, to support the armour. Above the 
armour another change is made, the frames being brought again 
to the outside of the ship, and the topside plating directly 
attached to them becoming flush with the outside of the armour. 
There is generally a strong deck, called the protective deck, 
extending from stem to stern in the form of a turtle back, the 
lower edges being at the armour shelf on each side of the ship, 
and the top of the arch forming the first deck above water, as 
indicated in Fig. 28. With a view to maintaining its defensive 
power where it has to bo perforated for funnels and air shafts, 
annour gratings, or armour bars as they are called, are fitted in 
the openings. As much water-tight subdivision as possible is 
introaiiced throughout the ship, but for communication between 
the various compartments openings are provided in the bulkheads, 
having water-tight doors which can he closed either from a posi- 
tion dose to the door or from a deck above water, or from both. 
Below the protective deck are the engine and 
boiler spaces, magazines, shell-rooms, submerged 
torpedo rooms, and steering-gear. A passage is 
provided on each side of the ship just below the 
protective deck, for the supply of ammunition to 
the secondary armament. 

Fig. 26 shows the lokwrm partially in frame, 
lookmg forward from the after extremity; the 
frames below the armour deck over a considerable 
length of the ship are complete, and a number 
of the beams which carry tiie armour deck arc 
in place. Fig. 27 shows the ram stem, which has 
just been placed in position. The collision bulk- 
head and the Naming below the armour deck are 
for the most ' part in place. Fig. 28 gives the top 
of the armour deck, which is nearly completed, as 
seen from the fore end, with the forward citadel 
bulkhead in course of construction. F^. 29 
shows the after part of the vessel, which is not 
so &r advanced as the forward portion shown in 
Fig. 28. In Fig. 29 the framing has been carried 
to a bulkhead near the after extremity, the 
rudder post is in place, and the hearing for the 
rudder head can he seen in the foreground. The 
construction of the armour deck is proceeding, 
and the after citadel bulkhead is also wdl 
advanced, though no baclung is yet upon it, as 
in the case of the forward bulkhead, hut the base of 
the redoubt which carries the after turret is erected. 

The whole of a ship’s fittings are prepared during the 
building. The various plans are carefully worked out iu 
. . . the drawing-office, sketches being prepared to show the 

accommodation for passengers and crew, the rigging, 
nmngs. bridges, and wheelhouse, the pumping and draining 
arrangements, steam piping and heating, details of steer- 
ing-gear, anchor and cable gear and electric lighting, and 
of all blacksmiths’, joiners’, and shipwrights’ work, upholstery. 
Such drawings as are necessary are issued to all the 
various trades for guidance in performing thoir parts of the work ; 
others are issued to manufacturers for the supply of completed 
fittings and special appliances^ so tiiat aU maybe ready at the 
proper moment for installation in place on board the vessel. In 
war vessels similar but more elaborate plans are required than in 
merchant ships, and, in addition, plans of znagazineand shell room 
aiTangements, gun foundations, torpedo installation, armour 
plates and bolts, transport of ammunition, and many others. The 
shares contributed by the various trades in completing the vessel 
are briefly as follows The shipwrights do ^ the heavier wood- 
work, such as laying decks, fitting ceiling, erecting and fi,tting 
storerooms, and competing all weamer woSc. In the Royal dook- 
ards their work embraces the fitting of the pumping, flooding, 
raining, and ventilating arrangements throughout the ship, part 
of the steeimg-gear, the greater part of the hydraulic mechanism, 
the^ supporting structures of the heavy guns, and much other work 
which is usuallj^’ performed by fitters in private yards. The joiners 
do the more highly finished woodwork, such as cabin and saloon 
fittings and the lifter store-room fittings. Blacksmiths complete 
all the forged work, pillars, handrails, davits, mast fittings, awning 
stanchions, and a large variety of deck fittings. Fitters make and 
fit the water-tight doors, sluice, drain, and flood valves, gun-mount- 
ings and torpedo gear, and fit the steam windlass, winches, parts of 
the steering-gear, &c. 

The fittings in a ship cannot be fully described in the present 
article, but we shall conclude with some account of the auz^iaiy 
machinery. Two ordinair arrangements of steering-gear fitted 
in merchant steamers are shown in Fig. 31. In the first example 
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a three-quarter circular grooved rim, keyed to the rudder head, 
carries the steering-chains, which are led forward one on each 
side of the hatches to the steam engine, placed in this 
case in the engine-room casing, and controlled by shaft- 
ing from the bridge. The usual steering-wheel is fitted 
on the bridge, and actuates the controlling valve of the steam 
engme by means of the shafting. The second example is very 
similar to the first : a quadrant is keyed on the rudder head, aud 
worked by chains led over pulleys one on each side of the ship to the 
steam gear, which iu this case is placed on the bridge, close to the 
whed. In all such cases gear is also provided by which in an 
emergency the ship can he steered by hand, by steering-wheels 
placed close to the rudder head, as indicated in the figures. 

In a warship the arrangement is different, as it is necessary to 
keep the steering-gear below the water-line for protection. TJie 
breadth available at the rudder head is as a rule not sufficient for a 
tiller or quadrant to be fitted. Fig. 32 illustrates an arrangement 
frequently adopted. A crosshead of sufficient size is keyed on to 
the rudder head, and is worked by connecting rods from a similar 
crosshead placed a little farther forward, where the breadth of the 
ship is sufficient to allow a tiller to be worked. The tiller is worked 


Fte. 82.~Steering-gear of warship. 

by a block or carriage, which is drawn across the ship on a guide, 
at the same time sliding upon the tiller, which is machined for the 
purpose. The blook-and-guide arrangement is known as Rapson’s 
slide. The block is hauled to aud fro across the ship by a chain 
which passes round a sprocket wheel upon a shaft, which is driven 
in either direction, as required, by the steoring-engiue. In many 
cases the steam steering-engine is placed in the engine-room, to 
avoid heating the after compartments by the steam pipes, and for 
the sake of easier control by the engineers. 

Amongst the auxiliary machinery usually fitted in passenger and 
other well-found vessels may be mentioned the windlass for working 
the cables and weighing the anchors ; a warping capstan forward in 
connexion with the windlass, and another aft with its own engine ; 
steam winches for handling the cargo and baggage, and for hoist- 
ing coals on board ; and occasionally steam cranes, fitted either in 
addition to or in place of the winches. Then there are the 
electric light, pumping, ventilating, and refrigerating installations. 
Hydraulic power is employed in many oases, especially for cranes, 
hut here the source of the power is necessarily a steam engine, 
which is usually placed in the main engine-room. Electric power 
sometimes replaces steam for operating some of the maohines 
enumerated above ; for iustanoe, vontilatmg fans are now generally 
driven by electric motors in passenger- and war ships. A large 
number of comparatively small fans are .uted, each supplying air to* 
a particular part of the ship. In warships the amount of auxiliazy 
machineiy has been very much increased in recent years. On each 
side^ of the deck amidimips there is generally a steam winch for 
raising and lowering the boats, one of the principal functions of the 
mast in the modem warship being to carry the derrick used for 
this imrpose. Electric motors are fitted for working the after- 
capstans, ash hoists, sometimes the winches, and the workshop 
machined ; also to teaveTse, elevate, and work the guns, and bring 
the powder and projectiles up from the magazines to the guns. 
But for the heavier guns, the steering-gear, and oeriain other 
purposes, hydraulic power or steam is stiU preferred, (p, 

Ship Canals. See Gaidais. 
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SHIPLEY — SHOOTINa 603 


Shiplcjfi townsliip in tlie Shipley parliamentary 
division of Yorkshire, England, on tlie Aire, 3 miles nortk 
by west of Bradford by rail. The parish includes the 
village of Saltaire, so named after its founder, Sir Titus 
Salt, who here established large alpaca manufactures. 
Area of urban district, 2179 acres. Population (1891^ 
23,387 ; (1901), 25,570. , 

Shippard, Sir Sidney Godolphin 
Alexander (1838-1902), British colonial adminis- 
trator, was born in 1838, being the eldest son of Captain 
William Shijipard, 29 th Regiment. He was educated at 

King’s College School, and went thence to Oxford, where 
he obtained an exhibition at Oriel College, and subse- 
quently a scholarship at Hertford College. Taking his 
degree in 1863, he was called to the bar as a member of 
the Inner Temple in 1867. He then entered upon a long 
and honourable career in South Africa. In 1873 he was 
appointed Attorney-General of Griqualand West, a post 
which he continued to hold until 1877, when he was 
mado Acting Recorder of the High Court of Griqualand. 
Prom 1880 to 1885 he sat as a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Cape Colony ; and he was British Commissioner 
on the Anglo-German Commission in 1884-85 for settling 
the Angra Pequena and West Coast claims. It is, how- 
ever, with Bechuanaland that his name is chiefly asso- 
ciated. He hold the chief official position there from 1885 
to 1805, being administrator, chief magistrate, and presi- 
dent of the Land Commission for British Bechuanaland, and 
resident commissioner for the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and the Kalahari. In 1887 he was made K.G.M.G. 
In Bechuanaland the crucial problem of native adminis- 
tration was the li(j[uor question. Khama, the great chief , 
of the Bamangwato, addressed to Shippard in 1888 an* 
appeal in which ho said; ‘^To flglit against drink is to 
light against demons, and not against men. I dread the 
white man’s drink moro than all the assegais of the 
Matabclo, which kill men’s bodies, and it is quickly over ; 
but drink puts evil into men, and destroys both their 
souls and their bodies for ever. Its wounds never heal” 
Shippard took the same view, and the law prohibiting the 
supply of liquor to the natives was most strictly enforced 
by him, the result l)cing that the natives became prosperous, 
happy, and peaceable. In 1896 Sir Sidney Shippard played 
a not inconsiderable, though unofficial, part in the negotia- 
tions between Sir Hercules Robinson, the High Commis- 
sioner, and the J ohannosburg reformers after the Jameson 
Raid. On 7th January, in company with Sir Jacobus 
do Wet, tlxe British Agent, Shippard made a most effective 
speech at the Johannesburg Club, which had considerable 
influence in inducing the Johannesburgers to lay down 
their anns. Sir Sidney Shippard was twice married, first 
to Maria, daughter of Sir Andries Stockenstr5m, who died 
in 1870, secondly to Rosalind, daughter of Mr W. A. 
Sanford, of Nynehead Couri^ Wellington. He died on 
29th March 1903. 

Shippiner Companies. . See Steam-ship 
Links. 

Shirley. See Southampton. 

Shlrwa^ Chibwa, or more proi)erly Ohilwa, a 
shallow lake in British East Africa, cut by 35®’ 20' K and 
l^ng between 15® and 15® 35^ S. The lake has greatly 
(liminiKhed in area within recent years, the open water Ailing 
less tlian half its former 1)ed except in the rainy season, 
when tlio level pban round its margin is flooded. Formerly 
tlio water seems to have found an outlet northws^nls to the 
Ltyendti branch of the Roviima, but with the sinking of its 
level it is now scpiinited from tixo latter by a wooded ridge 
some 30 to 40 feef above tlie surrounding plains. The per- 


manent water, which is often almost xmapproachable by reason 
of the swampy nature of its shores, measures only some 38 
miles by 14, the width between the former elevated banks 
being about 20. There are four islands, the largest rising 
500 feet above the water. 

ShkIOV (Polish, SzMow), a district town of Russia, 
in the government of Moghilev, on the highway to St 
Petersburg, and on the left bank of the Dnieper, 38 miles 
from Orsha railway station. It carries on an active trade 
in agricultural produce and manufactured goods imported 
from Austria. Population (1897), 10,630. 

Shoa.. See Abyssinia. 

Sholapur^ a city and district of British India, in 
the Deccan division of Bombay. The city is 164 miles 
south-east from Poona by rail. Municipal area, about 8 
square miles; population (1881), 61,281 ; (1891), 61,915; 
(1901), 74,521. Since 1877 it has ceased to be a military 
cantonment. The large bazaar is divided into seven 
sections, one of which is used on each day of the week. 
There are two municipal gardens, with fine tanks and 
temples. A cotton miU, with 400 looms and 36,000 
spindles, employs 1500 hands. The high school had 339 
pupils in 1896-97. There are six printing-presses, each 
issuing a vernacular newspaper. 

^ The district of SHOLAPirn has an area of 4542 square miles ; popula- 
tion (1881), 683,411; (1891), 750,689, showing an increase of 29 per 
cent, after the famine of 1876-77 ; average density, 166 persons per 
stiiiare mile. In 1901 the population was 720,978, showing a 
doct'ease of 4 per cent. The land revenue and rates are Es. 13,49,501, 
the incidence of assessment being just over 8 annas per acre ; culti- 
vated area (1897-98), 1,948,084 acres, of which 106,677 were irrigated 
from wells, &o., including 9145 from Goverament canals ; number 
of police, 688 ; children at school (1897-98), 9710, being 1‘3 per 
cent, of Iho total population ; registered death-rate (1897), 44 ‘81 per 
thousand. The principal crops are millet, oil seeds, and pulse. 
The Eknxk tank, near Sholapur city, is the second largest irriga- 
tion work in the Dcccan. The capital outlay has been Bs. 1 3, 40, OOO. 
In 1897-98 the gross receipts were Rs. 16, 88,8, and the expenditure 
Bs.33,730, showong a loss of Rs.16,847. There are manufactures of 
silk and cotton cloth, and blankets. The chief trading mart is Barsi, 
in a tract surrounded by the Nizam’s dominions, with 8 factories 
for ginning and pressing cotton. Pandharpnr is a popular place of 
pilgrimage. The Groat Indian Peninsula Railway luns through the 
district for 116 miles, with a junction for tlio Southern Mahratta. 
railway (8 miles), and another junction for the Barsi light railway 
(22 mUes), now being extended to Pandharpur (30 mfles). 

ShootlnST* — ^The taste for sport of all descriptions 
hiuj dcvcIoi)cd so rai>idly in modern times that, as regards 
shooting alone, for one person who handled a gun fifty years 
ago, probably twenty do so now, while the head of game 
roared and preserved for sporting in the United Kingdom 
had increased at least 50 per cent, during the same 
period. As a consequence, the art of gunmaking has im- 

E roved in proportion, and in view of the modem hammerr 
»ss ejector gun, with its choke-bore, single-trigger, snap- 
action, and nitro-powder cartridges, it seems impossible 
to believe that in the middle of the 19th centuiy 
sportsmen were still using muzzle-loaders and black 
X>owder. None the less it is open to discussion whether 
modem guns and powders can claim any extraordinary 
superiority of killing power : their supremacy lies in the 
case with which they can be loaded and fired, and, in 
the case of powders, in the absence of recoil and smoke. 

For all practical purposes a 12-boro gun, weighing about 
6f with 30-inch barrels, is the most uMful for sports- 
men of average physical capacity ; lesser gauges can only 
be recommended for the aged or constitution^y infirm. 
Too great care cannot be exercised in the choice of such 
a weapon, and, despite the considerable expense, it 

will eventually prove an economy for the intending pui^ 
chaser to place biins^^lf in the hands of a firm of London 
gunmakers of repute, and pay a good price for a good 
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article. Such, a gun will practically last a lifetime, while 
the care bestowed on its fit ” and finish proves a source 
of increased gbin in shooting, and of consetjuent satisfac- 
tion to its owner. From this, however, it must not be 
supposed that there are not many excellent provincial 
gunmakers, nor that the price of a gun is an invariable 
proof of its excellence. A really first-class London-made, 
fitted, and proved gun should be obtained for £40 or £45, 
and a pair for from 90 to 100 guineas ; though these prices 
are of course susceptible of considerable modification or 
increase. Single -trigger guns, the latest fashion, are 
not specially desirable, nor is excessive choking to be 
recommended. A pattern of 140 for the right and of 
160 for the left barrel is ample for ordinary game shoot- 
ing, while a load of 40 to 42 grains of nitro-powder, with 
1 or IJ oz. of No. 5 or 6 shot, is sufficient for general 
purposes. 

Although many varieties of game and wild-fowl exist in 
the United Kingdom, it is not within the scope of the 
present article to do more than merely touch on the 
shooting of those most commonly met with. Foremost 
among them must be placed the grouse, and it is hard to 
say whether grouse-shooting over dogs or grouse-driving 
be the more enjoyable form of sport. Until recent years 
the latter form of grouse-shooting was almost entirely 
confined to the English moors, but it is now very generally 
practised in Scotland as well ; though here, in the writer’s 
opinion, it has not proved an unqualified success, at all 
events in the Highlands. The main advantage claimed 
for grouse-driving is that, by killing off the old birds 
which usually come first to the guns, the younger and 
healthier birds are left as a breeding stock, and on the 
English and Lowland Scottish moors, which are naturally 
adapted to driving, this has produced the most astonishing 
results. But in the rugged and mountainous Highland 
districts it is not possible properly to work the “ tops ” and 
summits, which ar^ the strongholds of the noxious old 
cocks it is so desirable to exterminate, and consequently — 
with some notable exceptions — driving has but too often 
had a retrogressive effect. The best proof of this is a com- 
parison of the bags obtained in the Highlands a generation 
ago, when driving was not practised, with those of the 
present day. In laying out a moor for grouse- driving, 
special attention should be paid to its coiffiguration, and 
to the probable flight of the birds, which as a rule always 
follow the depressions and “ slacks ” in its surface. Where 
possible, the ‘‘butts ” should always be placed in a hollow 
of the ground ; this, not only helps to conceal thejga from 
the birds, but also produces higher aUd prettier shots. 
Very long drives are to be deprecated ; moderately short 
ones, where the birds can be kept constantly moving, and 
sent backwards and forwards over the same line of butts, 
will be foimd the most effective, as hy this means the 
coveys get broken up. In grouse^riving, where birds are 
fairly plentiful, the sportsman should never turn to fire at 
those which have passed him ; he will kill four birds in 
front of his butt for every one behind it. He should not 
crouch in his butt nor seek to conceal himself by stooping, 
but remam perfectly motionless, until the moment when 
he throws his gun up to his shoulder to fire. Above all, 
he should not reserve his fire until the birds are close upon 
him — a very common mistake among tyros in grouse driv- 
ing, which considerably lessens the probability of killing 
the grouse, and which moreover leads to a cramped and 
"poking ” style of shooting. It lb a good! plan before the 
beginning of a drive to mark some object about 40 yards 
in front of one’s butt — a white stone car a prominent 
tuft of heather — and to open fire as soon as the grouse 
have come within that range. Grouse-shooting over dogs 
is a fine sport where grouse can be found to lie to 
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them, but its main features are so well known and its 
methods so simple that it hardly merits further descrip- 
tion. Two rules, obvious, but frequently ignored, should 
be borne in mind — during the heat of the day grouse will 
generally be found near water, and in wild stormy weather 
they should be sought on the lower slopes, and not on 
high ground. Large, big-boned setters are the best dogs 
for grouse-sbooting ; small, light-framed animals are un- 
able to bear the heavy work, and pointers are more easily 
affected by the cold, damp climate of the Highlands. 

It is commonly but erroneously presumed that partridge- 
shooting over dogs is a thing of the past, but there are 
still many parts of Great Britain where the use of dogs — 
preferably pointers — ^is not only customary, but essential 
to success. Nor can the present wildness of partridges be 
ascribed, as it so often is, to the short stubbles left by the 
modem reaping-machine; grouse have become equally 
wild of late years, and the reaping-machine argument, 
which is quoted ad nmLseam^ can hardly be applied to 
them. Moreover, even if knee-deep stubbles — ^presuming 
them to have ever existed — ^have disappeared within the 
last half-century, root and clover crops, which afford far 
better cover, have increased in the proportion of two to 
one in the same period. The wariness of modern game 
must be attributed to its real cause — ^the enormous in- 
crease in shooters, and the corresponding improvements in 
firearms. The most general method of shooting partridges 
nowadays is to drive them off the stubble and grass fields 
into the root crops, and then walk them up in line — rather 
uninteresting form of sport. Care should always be taken 
to walk across the drills ; and when, as must frequently 
happen, a dead or wounded bird cannot be found at once, 
it is advisable not to waste time in looking for it at the 
moment, but to beat the field out, as otherwise any game 
still in front of the guns will run down the furrows and 
rise out of shot. A stick should be thrust into the ground 
where the bird was seen to fall, and it can bo looked for 
afterwards; but the best plan, where practicable, is to 
have an attendant keeper with a couple of steady retrievers, 
whose sole business is to stay behind the line of guns to 
look for such lost or running birds. As with grouse so 
with partridges^ the tendency of the age is to drive them 
where practicable, and of all forms of what may be termed 
"artificial” shooting, not one is so difficult of consumma- 
tion as pajrtridge-driving. To attempt it in an unsuitable 
locality without careful attention to the usual line of flight 
. of the birds, or above all, under the direction of a keeper 
who does not und^rsta^ the art of driving — and how 
many are there who do ? — ^is merely to court disaster, and 
to spoil what otherwise might have been an excellent day’s 
shooting " in line ” or over dogs. But, given the necessary 
essentials to success, partridge -driving is a delightful 
sport, which, moreover, tends enormously to increase the 
stock of birds. To kill driven partridges neatly and con- 
sistently is the highest test of skill in shooting, requiring 
great quickness of hand and eye, and, it is needless to 
remark, considerable experience. Space only permits of 
mention of one axiom for success. The shooter should 
stand as far back as possible from the hedge behind which 
he is placed, and as the covey tops it, concentrate his 
attention on the bird which first catches his eye, and not 
allow it to be diverted to another. Wherever possible, the 
guns should stand in a grass field — whore running or 
wounded birds are more easily retrieved — equidistant 
between two fields of roots, so that the birds, being 
gradually collected into the one, can be sent out of it over 
the guns into the other, and unless the ground or the 
wind be unfavourable, brought back again in a return 
drive ; the more partridges are broken up and kept on the 
move, the better. Frequent change of blood is essential 
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-where it is intended to maintain a large stock of partridges, 
and all superfluous cocks should be killed off before the 
commencement of the breeding season ; this is easily done 
by an experienced keeper. 

In dealing -with pheasant-shooting, or, to give it its 
modern title, “covert-shooting,” it is essential to point 
out that, except -when treated as a “ rocketer,” the phea- 
sant is an uninteresting bird of sport, which, unless forced 
to the contrary, invariably seeks to escape by running 
instead of flying. A rocketer is therefore an artificial 
production ; it is made, not born, and it has been rightly 
described as a bird flying high and fast towards the 
shooter ; but as such, if only it be high and fast enough, 
the pheasant has no superior from a shooting point of 
view. In order to ensure “rocketers,” pheasants, if 
possible, should always be driven down hill; on flat I 
ground, where this is not practicable, the guns should be 
placed at such a distance from the covert as enables the 
birds to rise high and get well on the wing before coming 
over thorn. In such localities, too, it will be found a 
good plan to cut away the undergrowth for a yard or two 
at the end of the covert to which the pheasants are driven ; 
this generally has the effect of making them fly high. 
Where pheasants exist in any number, a “ false covert ” of 
spruce and fir lopi)ings should be made at the point to 
which it is desirable to force the birds ; they will collect 
in this, and can then bo sent over the guns in small lots 
at a time. As in grouse and partridge driving, much of 
the success of a day’s covert-shooting deijends on the 
organizing skill of the head keeper and the manner in 
which he beats his coverts and places his “ stops.” With 
regard to ground game, owing to legislation, the days 
have long since passed when hares would form ono of 
the chief accesHorios to a day’s shooting. Whether this 
be advantiigcouH from a national point of view it is not 
within the province of this article to discuss, but from a 
sportsman’s point of view it is regrettable. Not, it must bo 
confessed, that hares cither afford great sport or demand 
much skill in sliooting, but they form an agreeable addition 
to a bag, and supply an excellent article of food for the 
tabic. llabbitM, on tlie other hand, which arc far more 
iiyiirious animals to vegetation of every description, show 
no signs of extinction. Whore they are found in large 
quantities, the most generally practised method of shooting 
is to ferret them out of their burrows, which are then 
filled in with soil or drenched with paraffin, to induce the 
rabbits to remain above ground, when they are walked up 
in line, affording most excellent sport. Where cover is 
scarce, brushwood and fir-loppings should bo strewn about 
for them to shelter uiuU*r. Rai)l)ItH will readily lie out 
under such conditions for two, or even throe, nights, pro- 
vided only the weather bo dry, but in the event of snow or 
rain nothing will prevent them from going to ground again. 
First-rate sport is obtained during the summer months by 
stalking rabbits with a |>earrif[e, but this should only 
ractised where there is no danger to live-stock or human 
eings from a stray or deflected bullet. Similar, but far 
finer, sport may be enjoyed by stalking black-cock, in 
districts where these beautiful birds are to be found. 

• Finally, with regard to the art of shooting. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that no amount of theoretical in- 
struction can produce proficiency in this, and that only 
experience and constant practico can ensure success. But 
the young or inoxporicnced shooter should bear one golden 
rule in intncl —that in firing at a moving object liis pur- 
j>ose should l)c to place his cliargo of sliot not where such 
object acttuUIy is at the moment of lulling the trigger, but 
whore it will bo by the time the shot reaches it ; in other 
words, the game should fly, or run, into the shot. More- 
over, ho idiould train himself to effect this not by dwellixsg 
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on his game with his gun at his shoulder — a clumsy and 
dangerous style of shooting — ^but by firing at an imaginary 
point in front of it. This of course is a knack only to be 
acquired by practice ; but, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
man who wishes to acquire a quick and good style of 
shooting should refrain from aiming at — ^and consequently 
dwelling on — ^what he is trying to kill. Brain, eye, and 
hand must all operate in instantaneous sympathy, and the 
actions of throwing the gun up to the shoulder and dis- 
charging it should be almost simultaneous. 

Hijle Shooting . — Of late years there has been a remark- 
able tendency towards the use of small-bore rifles both for 
military and sporting purposes, on account of their low 
trajectory, extraordinary velocity, and absence of recoil 
and report. For thin-skinned animals, sudbi as antelope 
or deer, the *256 Mannlicher, with a bullet specially pre- 
pared to expand on impact, is probably the most perfect 
weapon extant. But it must be borne in mind that small- 
bore rifles do not inflict the “ shock ” of the larger gaugea 
and heavier loads; and although the largest and most 
dangerous game may be, and often is, killed by one of 
these tiny bullets, yet they are not to be relied on in those 
situations, occasionally inevitable in big game shooting, 
where the sportsman has to stop the charge of a dangerous 
and infuriated animal- Where such a possibility may 
occur, the use of a heavy rifle, a 10 or 12 bore, or a -577 
Express, is to be preferred ; but gunmakers are now be- 
ginning to produce sporting rifles of moderate weight and 
gauge, *400 and *450 bores, for use on dangerous game, 
which fixe cordite instead of black powder, the “ smashing 
powers of which are claimed to far exceed those of the 
old-fashioned large-bore rifles. 

Among a score of useful works on shooting may he cited the 
volumes of the '‘Badminton Library” dealing with this subject; 
Hints to Young Shooters, by Sir E, Payne-Gallwey ; The Fur 
mid Feather series, published by Messrs Longmans, Green and 
Company; and Wild Beasts and their Ways, by Sir Samuel 
Bakeii. (p. St.) 

Shorehsim, a town and urban district, England, 
Sussex, in the Lewes parliamentary division of the 
county, at the mouth of the river Adur, 5 miles east of 
Worthing, with a station at the junction of the Horsham 
branch of the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
with its coast lino. Formerly it returned two members to- 
Parliament, but in 1885 its repmsentation was merged in 
that of the county. The trade of the small port is chiefly 
in coals, corn, and timber. Shipbuilding is also carried 
on. It was from Shoreham that Charles II. escaped to 
Fdcamp after the battle of Worcester, 1651. The popula- 
tion of the parish and urban district of New Shoreham 
was in 1891, 3393 ; in 1901, 3837. 

ShornellfFe, a militaiy station, Sent, England. 
See Sanpgatx. 

Shortha.nd. — The distinctive features in recent 
shorthand history have been the widely-extended employ- 
ment of the art, the increased attention paid to instruction, 
and the growth of stenographic societies. Throughout the 
civilized world the systems employed are those of the lead- 
ing authors of the 19th century; earlier systems have now 
a numerically small number of practitioners. Shorthand 
has become an almost indispensable qualifleation for the 
amanuensis, and practical stenographic ability is a neces- 
sary equipment of the typewriter operator. In professional 
and commercial offices, and more recently tlie services, 
dictation to shorthand writers has become general. Short- 
hand has been included among examination subjects for 
the army, navy, civil service, and medicine in the United 
Kingdom, and to a certain extent in other countries. Its 
inclusion in the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 was the 
jSxst recognition of shorthand by the British Parliament 
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and it was snbsecLuently comprised in the codes of elementary 
day and evening continuation schools. It first became an 
examination subject for secondary schools in the Oxford 
Local Examination in 1888, but the Society of Arts has 
examined students of polytechnics, <&c., in shorthand since 
1876. Examinations in connexion with the phonographic 
system of Isaac Pitman date from 1845. 

In 1887 the tercentenary of the origination of modem 
shorthand by Timothy Bright and the jubilee of Isaac 
Pitman’s phonography were celebrated by the holding of 
the first International Shorthand Congress in London. 
Subsequent congresses were held at Paris (1889), Munich 
(1890), when a statue of Gabelsberger was'unTeil^ ; Berlin 
(1891), Ghicago(1893), Stockholm(1897), andParis(1900). 
These gatherings have promoted the improved organization 
of stenographic practitioners in the respective countries. 
After the first congress, three national organizations were 
established in Great Britain by Pitman writers, which take 
the place of the Phonetic Society (established in 1843 and 
dissolved in 1895). In America the formation of national 
associations for reporters and teachers followed the fifth 
congress. The inventor of phonography. Sir Isaac Pitman 
(1813-97), was knighted three years before his death for 
his “great services to stenography.” An enumeration 
made in 1894 showed that 95 per cent, of British news- 
paper reporters write Pitman’s system. Eecent essays in 
English shorthand authorship are almost entirely in the 
direction of script characters with connected vowels, as con- 
trasted with the geometric forms and disjoined vowels of 
Pitman’s phonography. The majority are founded on the 
Erench system of the brothers Duploy^, but Cvrsiue Short- 
hamd (Cambridge, 1889), by Professor BL L. Callendar, 
and Cmrent Shcxrthmid (Oxford, 1892), by H. Sweet, 
LL.D., may be noted as original methods, the first having 
a phonetic, and the second both an orthographic and a 
phonetic, basis. 

The earlier article on Shoethai7D in the E'MydopcBdia Britammica 
<xxi. 836) contains a full account of the subject. Ahiong the later 
publications dealing fully with the history and practice of short- 
hand are the Trar^acAians of the London Congress in 1887, and 
similar publications in connexion with later congresses ; Bihlio- 
graj^hy of Shorthcmd, by J. Westbt-Gibson, LL.I). (London, 1887), 
treating of English, colonial, and American authors ; Shorthamd 
Instruction and FracUce, by J. E. B.ooxwMiL, of the United States 
Bureau of Education (Washington, 1893), dealing with shorthand 
work throughout the world ; and Bxamen Critique des Stino- 
graphies EranqaUes et Mrang^res, by Dr Thieebt-Mieg (Versailles, 
1900). For Sir Isaac Pitman see Biography j by T. A. Ebed 
{London, 1890) ; History of Our Own Times, vol. v,, by Justin 
MUabthy (1897) ; and Dictiow»ry of Hational Biography, third 
supplementary volume (1901). An interesting discove^ in short- 
hand biography may be noted, namely, that Samuel Taylor, the 
author of the system bearing his name, died in 1811 ; see M. Lew 
in The Times, 10th April 1902, and Notes and Que/kes, 24th May 
1902. (b. pt) 

Shorthouse, Joseoh Henry (1834 ), 

novelist, was bom in Great Oharlea Street, Birmingham, 
9th September 1834, eldest son of Joseph Shorthouse, 
chemiccd manufacturer, and Mary AhPj daughter of John 
Hawker, of the same town. He was educated at Grove 
House, Tottenham, where he proved a promising and 
industrious pupil, and upon leaving school entered his 
father^s business, in which he was all his life actively 
engaged. He married, in 1857, Sarah, daughter of John 
Scott, of Birmingham. His literary interest was fostered 
by a local essay club, to which he contributed many 
papers. It was not until he was nearly fifty years old 
that Shorthouse made his public appearance as an author, 
and even then his remarlmble stoiy, John, Infflesant, had 
undergone vicissitudes. It was kept for over three years 
in MS., and the author eventually printed one hundred 
eopies for private circulation. One of these found its 
way into the hands of Mrs Humphry Ward, who recom- 
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mended it to a publishing house. Its first appearance 
was a quiet one; but Gladstone was at once struck by 
its quality, and made its reputation by his praise. It 
became the most discussed book of the day, and its author 
was suddenly famous. Besides John Inglesant (1881), 
Mr Shorthouse published The Little Schoolmaster Mark 
(1883), Sir BerdvaZ (1886), The Gowntess JEJve and 
A Teacher of the Tiolim, (1888), and Blcunclhe, Lady 
FaZcbise (1891); but none of these has been so popular 
as his first novel He will always remain known to fame 
as “ the author of John InglesantJ^ Mr Shorthouse was 
originally a Quaker, but the appeal of the Anglican 
Church was insistent with him, and he was baptized 
into its body before the appearance of his story. Some- 
thing of his own stress of religious transition appears in 
the character of his hero, who is pictured as living in 
the time of the Civil War, a pupil of the Jesuits, a 
philosopher and a Platonist, who is yet true to the 
National Church. The story, which is deeply mystical and 
imaginative, has for its central idea the dangers of bigotry 
and superstition, and the necessity of intuitive religion 
to progress and culture. It is a work full of opident 
colour and crowded Hfe, no less than of philosophy 
and spiritual beauty. Mr Shorthouse’s work is always 
marked by high earnestness of purpose, a rich and luxuriant 
manner, and a naturally religious spirituality. He lacks 
dramatic faculty and the workmanlike conduct of narra- 
tive, but he has almost every other quality of the born 
novelist. 

ShoshonSf. See Bechuanalanb. 

ShottSi a mining and manufacturing parish of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, comprising five villages and parts of two 
others, and two stations on the North British and three on 
the Caledonian Eailway. The parish contains large iron 
works, tile, fire-clay, and brick works, arid quarries. There 
are four Established churches, three United Free, an Original 
Secession, a Congregational Union, and a Roman Catholic. 
Seven public schools had in 1898-99 an average attendance 
of 1399, and a Roman Catholic school 755. Population 
(1891), 11,957; (1901), 15,561. 

Shreveporti a city of Louisiana, U.S.A., the 
capital of Caddo county. It is situated in 32" 30' N. 
and 93" 45' W., in the north-western part of the state, 
at an altitude of 180 feet. It has seven railways, the 
Queen and Crescent, the Houston and Shreveport, the 
Port Arthur Route, the St Louis South-Western, the 
Shreveport and Red River Valley, the Texas and Pacific, 
and the Sherman, Shreveport, and Southern. These, with 
boats on the river, which is navigable, give the city a 
large trade. The surrounding country is a rich agricul- 
tural region, mainly devoted to the production of cotton, 
for which Shreveport serves as the principal shipping 
point. It contains cotton ^ns, compresses, and oil mills. 
Population (1890), 11,979; (1900), 16,013, of whom 726 
were foreign-bom and 8542, or 63 per cent., were negroes- 

Shrewsbury, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, capital of Shropshire, England, in the Newport 
parliamentary division of the county, 30 miles south of 
Chester by rail. The wards of the municipal borough 
were rearranged in 1891. The church of St Mary’s, much 
injured in 1894 by the fall of 50 feet of its spire, has been 
restored, and also the church of the Holy Cross, while that 
of Holy Trinity has been rebuilt with the exception of the 
chancel The Shire HaU and Guildhall, burned down in 
1881, were rebuilt in 1884 at a cost of over j630,000. 
The free library and museum installed in the old building 
of the grammar school were opened in 1886, and a new 
theatre was built in 1898, The Royal Grammar School 
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'was removed in 1882 to Kingsland, on the Hereford side 
of the river, -where a tract of 27 acres, formerly the scene 
of the Shrewsbury Show, had been acquired. The build- 
ings of the old foundling hospital, originally costing 

2,000, were adapted to the purposes of the school; 
other buildings were erected, including residences for 
masters; and a handsome schpol chapel, part of which 
forms a memorial to Dr Kennedy, headmaster, 1836- 
1866, was dedicated in 1883. In 1894 the Jubilee Baths 
were built. Population (1891), 26,967 ; (1901), 28,396. 

Shropshlrei or Salop, a north-western county 
of England, on the borders of Wales, bounded on the 
N. by Cheshire and an interpolated portion of Flint, 
on the E. by Stafford, on the 8.E. by Worcester, on the 
S. by Hereford, on the S.W. by Radnor, on the W. by 
Montgomery, and on the N.W, by Derby. 

Area cmd JPopulation . — The area of the ancient and atoinistra- 
tive county, as given in the census returns of 1891, is 859,576 
acres, or 1343 square miles, with a population in 1881 of 248,022, 
in 1891 of 236,339, of whom 116,736 were males and 119,603 
females ; and in 1901 of 239,321 ; the number of persons per square 
mile being 178, and of acres to a person 3 '5. In 1895 the following 
changes wore made in the area of the administrative county : — 
To Hereford was transferred the part of the parish of Lantwardine 
in Shropshire, to Stafford the part of the parish of Bobbington in 
Shropshire, to Worcester the parish of Dowles, and to Shropshire 
the parish of Tittcnley from Cheshire, the part of the parish of 
Ludford in Hereford, and the part of the parish of Sheriff Hales 
in Stafford. The area of the registration county is 952,842 acres, 
with a population in 1891 of 254,765, of whom 84,549 were urban 
and 170,216 rural ; and in 1901 of 259,093. Within the registra- 
tion area there was between 1881 and 1891 a decrease in the popula- 
tion of 4*18 per cent. The excess of births over deaths between 
1871 and 1881 was 29,072, but the decrease in population was 
11,112. The following table gives the numbers of marriages, 
births, and deaths, with the number of illegitimate births, for 
1880, 1890, and 1898 


Year, 

MarriagRH. 

Births. 

BoathR. 

lUogitliuato Births. 

Halea 

Females. 

1880 

1600 > 

7750 

4619 

339 

281 

1890 

1612 

6858 

4442 

283 

235 

1898 

1772 

6898 

4056 

254 

240 


The number of marriages in 1899 was 1779, of births 6718, and of 
deaths 4366. 

The following table gives the marriage-, birth-, and death-rates 
per 1000 of the population, with the percentage of illegitimate 
births, for a series of years 



isTo-yo. 

18ft0. 

1880-S9. 

1890. 

1888-97. 

1898. 

Marriage-rate 

12*6 

11*3 

11*9 

12*6 

13*1 

14*4 

Birth-rate . 

31*6 

29-1 

28*7 

26*8 

27-6 

28*0 

Death-rate . 

19-1 

17 '3 

17*4 

17*4 ^ 

17-2 

16*6 

Percentage of ille- 
gitimacy . 

8*6 

8'0 

8*2 

7*6 

7-4 

7*2 


The percentage of illegitimacy is exceptionally high for an 
Engl&h comity. In 1891 there were in the county 797 natives of 
Scotland, 1284 natives of Ireland, and 2118 foreigners. 

OonsHttUion and Oovemment.^-'NQithcx the parliamentary nor 
the judicial arrangements have undergone any change since 1886. 
There arc six muiuoii»al boroughs; Bishop's Castle (1378), Bridge- 
north (6049), Ludlow (4552), Oswestry (9579), Shrewsbury (28,3961, 
and Wenloofc (16,866). The following are urban districts : Church 
Stretton (816), Dawley (7622), Bllcsmore (1946), Newport (3241), 
Oakongatea (10,837), Wellinglwn (6273), and Whitchurch (6219). 
The ancient county, which is in the dioceses of Hereford, Lichfield, 
and St Asaph, contains 261 coclesiaKtical parishes and districts, 
and parts of 24 others. , 

JSducation . — Shrewsbury is the seat of a famous public school. 
The number of (ilcmcntary schools in the county on 31st August 
1899 was 310, of which 36 were board and 274 voluntary schools, 
the latter including 264 National Church of England schools, 
5 Wesleyan, 7 Eoman Catholic, and 8 “ British and other,” The 
average attendance at board schools was 0732, and at voluntary 
schools 28,030. The total school board receipts for the year ended 
29th Soptembor 1899 were £23,806. The income under the 
Agricultural Bates Act was over £1010. 
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Agriculture . — About five-sixths of the total area is under culti- 
vation, and of this area about five-eighths is in permanent pasture. 
There are also about 35,000 acres in hill pasturage, 4800 
under orchards, and 50,000 under woods. The acreage under 
com crops has been diminishing, the diminution being chiefly 
in the acreages under wheat and barley, oats tending rather to 
increase. About five-sixths of the acreage under green crops is 
occupied by turnips, cattle being largely kept specially for dairy 
purposes. The following table gives the acreages of the main 
divisions of the cultivated area at intervals from 1885 : — 


Year. 

Total Area 
under Cul- 
tivation. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

FaUovr. 

1885 
1890 
1895 i 
1900 

716,699 

720,431 

717,963 

719,080 

150,085 

148,678 

131,809 

132,590 

61,101 

58,696 

57,076 

65,044 

71,470 

70,946 

69,526 

71,149 

426,859 

441,553 

455,521 

458,027 

6978 

5296 

8677 

1873 


The following table gives the numbers of the principal live 
stock for the same years : — 


Tear. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or Heifers 
in Milk or m 
Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

32,323 

32,683 

35,205 

33,736 

162,932 

166,660 

164,928 

180,113 

60,976 

60,669 

59,406 

63,604 

438,664 

479,880 

437,987 

470,677 

61,067 

74,025 

81,560 

66,594 


I'iidustries and Trade . — According to the report for 1898 of 
the chief inspector of factories (1900), the total number of persons 
employed in factories and workshops in 1897 was 14,318, as com- 
pared with 13,706 in 1896. Woollen goods are manufactured. 
Non-textile factories employed 10,644 persons, there being an in- 
crease between 1895 and 1896 of 18*2 per cent., and between 1896 
and 1897 of 1 *2. Of these, 3201 were employed in the manufacture 
of machines, appliances, conveyances, tools, Ac. (chiefly agricul- 
tural implements at Ludlow, Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Wellington, 
Ac.), 2130 in the founding and conversion of metals, 2064 in the clay 
and stone industries (including earthen and china ware, bricks 
and tiles, encaustic tiles, and tobacco pipes in the Broseley 
district). Workshops employed 3014 persons, 1447 being em- 
ployed in clothing industries. The total number of persons 
omi)loyod in connexion with mines and quarries in 1899 was 
5487. The same year 272,037 tons of igneous rocks were raised, 
172,661 tons of limestone, 131,748 tons of clay, and 36,767 
tons of sandstone. There is a general decline in the out- 
l)ut of the more valuable minerals, but a considerable quantity 
of pig-iron is produced by the blast furnaces at Ironbridgo 
and Shifual, the quantity in 1886 amounting to 44,732 tons, 
in 1890 to 43,084 tons, in 1896 to 49,010 tons, and in 1899 
to 40,597 tons. Lead is obtained at Hinstcrlcy, and barytes at 
Minsterloy, Pontosbury, Stiperstoncs, and Chirbury. The follow- 
ing table ^ves particulars regarding some of the more valuable 
mmorals in 1890 and 1899 ; — 


Year. 

Barytes. 

CoaL 

Iron, 

Lead. ! 

ESI 


Tons. 

Value, 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1890 

1809 

4888 

5G80 

£0088 

4567 

700,029 

760,210 

£229,988 

287,832 

44,08o1 

28,571 

£17,852 

10,894 

1972 

1468 

£18,927 

14,414 


Ebobnt Authoiiixibs. — Walooit. Introduction to Sources 
of Saloj^Um Tojpography. Shrewsbury, 1879. — La Touohb. 
KandCbook to the Geology qf Shropshire, 1886. — Boudbeeh. 
Wanting mid Sportfing Wotes in Shropshire. London, 1886-86, — 
Hu&HES. Sheriffs of Shropshire, 18S1~86. Shrewsbury, 1886. — 
Waetbe. An Old Shropshire Oak, 4 vols. London, 1886-91. — 
Flbtohee. Meligious Census of Shropshire in 1676. London, 1891. 

^Oeanaob. ArMtedural Accovrd of the Churches of Shropshire. 

Wellington, 1894-99.— Timmins.' Nooks md Comers ^Shropshire. 
London, 1899.— Various antiquarian and other items are also 
to be found in Shropshire Notes cmd Queries. (t. F. H.) 

ShUShAf a district to^ of Transcaucasia, Russia, 
in the government and 87 miles south-south-east of the 
tovru of Elizabethpol, situated at an altitude of 1380 feet 
Various domestic industries, the chief of which are silk- 
weaving and the manufacture of leather, are carried on by 
its inhabitants. In 1897 its population was 25,656. 

Shustav* See Apabistan. 

ShuVI&lOf (sometimes written Sohouvaloff), 
Peter Andreivitch, Count (1827-1889), was born 
in 1827 of an old Russian family which rose to distinction 
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and imperial favour about the middle of the 18tli century. 
Several of its members attained high rank in the army and 
tke civil administration, and one of them may be regarded 
as the founder of the Moscow University and the St Peters- 
burg Academy of the Pine Arts. As a youth Count Peter 
Andreivitch showed no desire to emulate his distinguished 
ancestors. He studied just enough to qualify for the 
army, and for nearly twenty years he led the agreeable, 
commonplace life of a fashionable officer of the Guards. 
In 1864: Court influence secured for him the appointment 
of Governor-General of the Baltic Provinces, and in that 
position he gave evidence of so much natural ability and 
tact that in 1866, when the revolutionary fermentation in 
the younger section of the educated classes made it advis- 
able to place at the head of the political police a man of 
exceptional intelligence and energy, he was selected by the 
Emperor for the post. In addition to his regular functions, 
he was entrusted by his Majesty with much work of a con- 
fidential, delicate nature, including a mission to London in 
1873. The ostensible object of this mission was to arrange 
amicably certain diplomatic difficulties created by the ad- 
vance of Russia in Central Asia, but he was instructed at 
the same time to prepare the way for the marriage of the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna with the duke of 
Edinburgh, which took place in January of the following 
year. At that time the Emperor Alexander IL was anxious 
to establish cordial relations with Great Britain, and he 
thought this object might best be attained by appointing as 
his diplomatic representative at the British Court the man 
who had conducted successfully the recent matrimonial 
negotiations. Count Shuvdlof was accordingly appointed 
ambassador in London ; and he justified his selection by 
the extraordinary diplomatic ability he displayed dtiring 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 and the subsequent 
negotiations, when the relations between Russia and Great 
Britain were strained almost to the point of rupture. 
After the publication of the Treaty of San Stefano, which 
astonished Europe and seemed to render a conflict inevit- 
able, he concluded with Lord Salisbury a secret convention 
which enabled the two Powers to meet in congress and find 
a pacific solution for all the questions at issue. In the 
deliberations and discussions of the congress he played a 
leading part, and defended the interests of his country with 
a dexterity which excited the admiration of his colleagues ; 
but when it became known that the San Stefano arrange- 
ments were profoundly modified by the Treaty of Berhn, 
public opinion in Russia condemned him as too conciliatory, 
and reproached him with having needlessly given up many 
of the advantages secured by the war. For a time Alex- 
ander IL resisted the popular clamour, but in the autumn 
of 1879, when Prince Bismarck assumed an attitude of 
hostility towards Russia, Count ShuvAlof, who had been 
long regarded as too amenable to Bismarckian influence, 
was recalled from his post as ambassador in London ; and 
after living for nearly ten. years in retirement, he died at 
St Petersburg in 1889. (n. m. w.) 

ShwebOj a district in the Sagaing division of Upper 
Burma; area, 8376 square mUes; population (1891), 
230,779; (1901), 287,049, an increase of 24*4 per cent 
It lies between the Elat^, Upper and Lower Chind- 
win, and Mandalay districts. The Irrawaddy forms the 
dividing line on the east The physical features of the 
district vary considerably. The Minwun range runs, down 
the whole eastern side, skirting the Irrawaddy. In the 
north it is a defined range, but at Sheinmaga, in the south, 
it sinks to an undulation. West of the Mu river, in the 
centre of the district, there is a gradual ascent to the hilla 
which divide Sagaing from the Upper Ohindwin. Between 
these ranges and on both sides of the Mu is a plain, 
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unbroken except for some isolated hiUs in the north and 
north-east and the low Sadaung-gyi range in the south-east. 
The greater part of this plain is a rice-growing tract, but 
on the sloping ground maize, millets, sesamum, cotton, and 
peas are raised- A good deal of sugar is also produced 
from groves of the Tari palm. The Mu river is navigable 
for three months in the year, from June to August, but 
in the dry weather it can be forded almost anywhere. A 
good deal of salt is produced in a line which closely follows 
the railway. Coal is worked at Kabwet. 

There are about 1050 square miles of protected forest east of 
the Mu, and in the Ye-u subdivision, to the west of the river, there 
are 800 square miles reserved. The Ye-u forests are much more 
valuable than those to the east on the Minwun and the Mudein. 
Extensive irrigation works existed in the Shwebo district, but they 
fell into disrepair in King Thebaw’s time. Chief of these was the 
Mahananda Lake. A scheme to restore the old works has been pre- 
pared. The rainfall follows the valleys of the Mu and the Irra- 
waddy, and leaves the rest of the district comparatively dry. It 
varies from an average of 31 to 34 inches in Shwebo. The average 
teinperature is 90“ in the hot weather, and falls to 60“ or 61“ in the 
cola season, the maximum and minimum readings being 104“ and 
56“. There were in 1898-99, 1200 villages, paying Bs. 5,29, 292. 
The amount of cultivated land in the same year was 217, 654 acres, 
and there remained 653,421 acres available. 

Sialko^ a town and district of British India, in the 
Rawalpindi division of the Punjab. The town is 72 miles 
north-east of Lahore. Population (1881), 45,762 ; (1891), 
65,087 ; municipal income (1897-98), Rs. 1,01,032 ; death- 
rate (1897), 33 per thousand It is a military cantonment. 
It has manufactures of paper, cotton cloth, and shawl- 
edging. There are Scottish and American missions and 
a Scottish mission college, with 14 students in 1896-97, 
four high schools, a Christian training institute, and 4 
secondary schools for girls. 

The district of Sialkot has an area of 1991 square miles ; popu- 
lation (1881), 1,012,148; (1891), 1,119,817, showing an increase 
of 11 per cent. ; average density, 662 persons per square mile. In 
1901 the population was 1,084,616, showing a decrease of 3 per 
cent. The land revenue and rates in 1897-98 were Bs. 16,91, 323, 
the incidence of assessment being R. 1:2:9 per acre ; cultivated area, 
820,056 acres, of which 604, 363 were irrigated, almost all from wells ; 
number of police, 663 ; number of schools, 411, attended by 13,875 
boys, being 14 per cent, of the b(^s of school-going age ; death- 
rate (1897), 24*9 per thousand. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, sugar-cane, and cotton. There are no 
Government canals. The district is crossed by a branch of the 
ITorth-Westem Railway from Wazirabad to Jamu. 

8ia.iny known to its inhabitants as Muang Tai, the 
last independent kingdom of Indo-China, consists geo- 
graphically of two distinct portions. 1. Upper 
Siam, constituting the heart of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, is hounded, to the east of Chieng 
Sen (20*^ 16' K and 100" 5' E.), by the Me Kong or 
Cambodia river, which, after the Franco -Siamese treaty 
of 1893, formed the western frontier of the French Indo- 
Chinese possessions down to 13“ 13' K By the Franco- 
Siamese Convention of October 1902, the frontier between 
Siam and Cambodia starts on the left bank of the Great 
Lake from the mouth of the Stang Rolnos river, and 
follows the parallel of latitude eastwards until it meets the 
Prek Kompong Tiam river. Then, turning northwards, it 
coincides with the meridian from this point of meeting up 
to the Pnom Dang Rek mountains. Thence it follows the 
[ watershed between the Ham Sen and Me Kong basins on the 
one hand, and meets the Pnom Padang chain, the summit of 

1 which it follows eastwards to the Me Kong, leaving to France 
the old Cambodian province of Meluprey and the Laos 
province of Bassac. The northern frontier between Luang 
Prabang (right hank) and the provinces of Muang Phichal 
and Muang Nan was also rectified. Westwards from (3hieng 
Sen and southwards to Kra (10“ 30' N.), the frontier divid- 
ing Siam from British Burma is formed by the high forested 
ranges which make the water-parting between the Bay of 
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Bengal and the Gulf of Siam with the exception of an 
interval between the 15th and 19th parallels, where the 
Salween and the Taung-^dn rivers form a portion of the 
frontier line. 2. Lower Siam comprises the portion of the 
Malay Peninsula under Siamese rule, which, from the 10th 
parallel southwards until Province Wellesley is reached in 
5“ 33'K, stretches from sea to sea. It includes the protected 
Malay states of Keda on the west and of Kelantan and Treng- 
kanu on the east, the frontier between the Siamese posses- 
sions and the British protected states of Perak and Pahang 
running in a general east-south-east direction to the coast in 
about 4° 20' N., which is the southernmost point of Siam. 

The two important geographical features of Upper 
Siam are the basin of the Me Nam and the Korat plateau, 
which lies at a mean elevation of about 600 feet above 
sea-level and occupies a rectangular area of over 70,000 
square miles. It is characterized by tracts of open shade- 
less jungle, alternating with wide swamps and salt wastes. 
It is drained by a number of unimportant streams flowing 
to the Me Kong ; the only river of importance is the Nam 
Mijn, which drains the whole of the southern portion of 
the plateau. The Lao population is sparsely scattered in 
small villages, usually along the river banks, there being 
only four towns of any importance — Korat, Ubon, 
Bassac, and Nawng Kai. But it is the Me Nam basin 
which constitutes in more senses than one the heart of 
Siam. Geographically, the tributaries of the river form 
trenches cut from north to south through the rough hill 
country of the Lao states. The successive capitals of the 
Siamese were planted by the banks of the Me Nam, and 
the greater part of the population of the country is to this 
day settled upon it and its many creeks. At the north- 
east and north-western corners of the gulf the two rivers, 
the Bang Pa Kong and the Mo Kong, flow to the sea, 
draining — the one the southern slopes of the Dawng Praya 
Yen and the rich rice districts of Pachim, Nakawn-Nayok, 
and Petriu ; the other, the steep eastern valleys of the 
Tenassorim frontier range and the garden lands of Kanburi 
and lititburi. Both theso rivers are connected by an 
admirable series of navigable canals with the Mo Nam and 
Tachin channels. 

The mountain districts encircling the head-waters of the 
Me Nam, whic^h deflect the Mo Kong eastwards along the 
20th parallel, do not rise to any considerable height. On 
the west the watershed between the Salween and the Mo 
Nam is more marked, and devoloi)s as it stretches south- 
wards into the woll-deflned granite wall which, with a 
slight interruption at Kra, forms the backbone of the 
Malay Peninsula as far as Junk Ceylon, in 8" N,, from 
which point a fresh range, rising to the eastwards in the 
province of Nakawn Ki Tamarat, takes up its functions. 

On the eastern side of the gulf, between the 11th and 
13th parallels, the hill system of the Patat range and of 
Chantabun occurs, cutting off the Cambodian plains from 
the sea, and itself quite isolated from the hill districts of 
Indo-Ohina by the plains of the Kabin and Sisopon rivers 
on the north and t»a«t. At the same time the geological 
conditions may bo compared with those of the Me Kong 
valley of the 20th parallel. The ba.saltic outcrops, in the 
neighbourhood of which the gem deposits of both districts 
occur, although of different ages, are similar in their mode 
of occurrence ; the metamori>hic schists of the Me Kong 
are represented in the Chantabun area by hard quartz 
grits. The limestones of the Kaw Chang group of islands 
show much the same symptoms of dislocation as those 
which form the prominent peaks of the Me Kong region. 
The general geological structure of both areas, however, 
in contnwlistinction to that of the Malay Peninsula, is 
of a very complicattid nature, and needs a more care- 
ful and detailed examination than has yet been possible. 


The limestones referred to are a most striking feature of 
Indo-China, and appear to be of Carboniferous age. The 
fragments of this once vast formation are found tilted, con- 
torted, and weathered in inaccessible peaks and precipices 
from Perak to Tongking, their caves affording protection to 
many Buddhist shrines and to colonies of nesting swiftlets 
(chiefly Peate's Oollocalia spodiopygia), from which Chinese 
epicures derive their birds’-nest soup. In many parts of 
Siam, on the other hand, dolomitization has taken place 
on a large scale. 


Although enervating, the climate of Siam, as is natural from th© 
position of the country, is not one of extremes. The wet season — 
May to October — corresponds with the prevalence of 
the south-west monsoon in the Bay of Bengal. The* *^""^*®* 
full force of the monsoon is, however, broken by the western 
frontier hills ; and while the rainfall at Mergui is over 180, and 
at Moulmein 240 inches, that of Bangkok seldom exceeds 54, and 
Chiengmai records an average of about 42 inches. Puket and 
Chantabun, being both on a Ice shore, in this season experience 
rough weather and a heavy rainfall ; the latter, being farther from 
the equator, is the worst off in this respect. At this period the 
temperature is generally moderate, 65° to 75° F. at night and 75° to 
85“ by day ; but breaks in the rains occur which are hot and steamy. 
The cool season begins with the commencement of the nortlx-east 
monsoon in the China Sea in November. While Upper Siam eiqoys 
a dry climate with cool nights (the thermometer at night often 
falling to 40°-60° F., and seldom being over 90° in the shade by 
day), the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula receives the full 
force of the north-easterly gales from the sea. This lasts into 
February, when the northerly current begins to lose strength, and 
the gradual heating of the land produces local sea breezes from the 
gulf along the coast-line. Inland, the thermometer rises during 
the day to over 100° F., but the extreme continental heats of India 
are not known. The comparative humidity of the atmosphere, 
however, makes the climate a trying one for Europeans. . 

The rainy season is generally the most unhealthy, various forms 
of malarial fever, especially violent in the hill districts, being then 
prevalent. By far the largest percentage of deaths among the 
people are due to this cause. Dysentery and cholera, which are 
endemic, are most frequent in the plains at the conclusion of the 
dry season and during tlie first rains. Cholera is for the most part 
confined to the natives, and in Bangkok is principally due to the 
want of a proper water-supply, the people drinking the water of 
the river and canals. 

In its fiora and fauna Siam combines the forms of Burma and 
the Shdn States with those of Malaya, farther south, and of Cam- 
bodia to the south-east. The teak tree grows all over ciora 
the hill districts north of latitude 16°, but seems to 
attain its best development on the west, and on the east does not 
appear to bo found south of 17°. Most of the so-called Burma teak 
exported from Moulmein is floated dowm from Siamese territory. 
Among other valuable forest products are thingan wood {Eopea 
adorata), largely used for boat-building ; damar oil, taken through- 
out Indo-Ohina from the Dipteroca/rjms UvU ; agilla wood, sapan, 
rosewood, iron-wood, ebony, rattan, and a number of finely-grained 
woods, which, wuth cotton, silk, tobacco, and many spices, will 
become accessible to the market as communications improve. 
Among the chief productions of the plains are rice (the staple 
export of the country) ; pepper (chiolly from Chantabun) ; sirih, 
sago, sugar-cane, cocoa-nut and betel, Palmyra or sugar and attap 
palms ; many forms of banana and other fruit, such as durian, 
ornngc-pommelo, guava, bread-fruit, mango, jack fruit, pine-apple, 
custard-apple, mangosteen. In the hill country of the northern 
Lao States more temperate forms, such as oak, pine, and chestnut, 
are found. 

Few countries are so well stocked with big game as is Siam. 
Chief of animals is the elephant, which roams wild in large 
numbers, and is extensively caught and tamed by the pmmuu 
people for transport. The tiger, leopard, fishing-cat, 
leopard-cat, and other species of wild-cat, as well as the honey- 
bear, large sloth-bear, and one- and two-horned rhinoceros, occur. 
Among the great wild cattle are the formidable gaur, or seladang, 
tho banting, and the water-buffalo. The goat antelope is found, 
and several varieties of deer. ^Vild pig, several species of rats, 
and many bats— one of the commonest being the flying -fox, 
and many species of monkey — especially the gibbon — are also 
met with. Of snakes, 66 species are known, but only 12 are 
poisonous, and of those 4 are sea-snakes. The waters of Siam are 
particularly rich in fish. The crocodile is common in many of the 
rivers and estuaries of Siam, and there are many lizards — ^the 
largest, the water monitor, growing to a length of over 7 feet. 
The country is rich in. birds, a lorge number of which appear to 
bo common to Burma and Cambodia. 

Tho mineral products of Siam include tin ; gold, which is dis- 
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seminated in small quantities in nearly all the importent river de- 
posits ; isolated reef workings have not as yet met with very great 

success ; iron (limonite and hematite), which is locally 
minerals, . ^nd other ores which, owing to the inaccessi- 

bility of the most mineralized zones, cannot in present circumstances 
ay commercially, and have not as yet been adequately prospected, 
alt is also produced in some quantities for local consumption. 
Sapphires are worked by ShS.n diggers at Failin on the eastern 
slopes of the Patat range, and have been found at Chieng Kawng 
and elsewhere. The Siam rubies, mostly from Chantabun, are 
generally inferior in colour to the Burma stones. 

The total population is roughly estimated at 9,000,000, of whom 
a third are Siamese, a quarter Chinese or of Chinese descent,, and 
- the remainder mainly Lao, with about 600,000 of Cam- 

Popnla^ bodian and the same number of Malay origin. There 

are about 600 Europeans in Bangkok, of whom a 
third are ‘British, about a quarter are American, and the rest 
principally German, Danish, and Belgian. There are over 10,000 
British Asiatic subjects registered at the consulate. There are, 
however, no accurate statistics of the population; owing to the 
high death-rate, it does not multiply at the rate which might be 
expected. The Siamese race has iuternlarried so largely with the 
Chinese and the surrounding peoples that, except in Rayong and 
-some places on the Malay Peninsula, very few undoubtedly pure- 
blooded Siamese can now be found. The immigration of the Chinese, 
which dates from very ancient times, continues uninterruptedly ; a 
regular supply is also kept up to all the mining districts of the 
Malay Peninsula. As has occurred wherever immigrant Chinese 
have come into contact with the easy-going natives of the neigh- 
bouring tropical countries, the Chinese in Siam have acquired the 
most important share in the trade and industries of the country. 
There are practically no Chinese women in the country, but the men 
freely intermai^ with Siamese women, and there is growing up a 
considerable mixed population, especially in the neighbourhooa of 
the capital, who are called Lukehins. The Chinese are not loved 
by the Siamese, but they are tolerated. In fact, thej- are indis- 
pensable, and every form of work and business . would be at a 
standstill without them. 

Another immigration from the north-east has been constant 
since 1889 : that of the Ea Muk and other hill peoples coming 
from the highlands of south-western China ; but the acquisition 
by Prance of Luang Prabang and the neighbourhood of the Nam 
Tj valley will have the tendency in all probability of checking 
this movement. While the plain dwellers of Upper Siam 
consist mainly of the Tai (Siamese in the south and Lao in 
the north), the population which has been thrust by the Tai 
immigration into the hill country presents many different types. 
The Karens of the western frontier range extend northwards 
from latitude 13”. In the Lao country the Ka peoples, variously 
named Lawa, Lamet, Ka Hok, Ka Yuen, and Ka Mu, are met with ; 
and in the Me Kong valley and farther east come the Lu, Yao, 
Yao Yin, Lanten, Meo, and Musur, all of whom have many dis- 
tinct Yunanese characteristics, and are fine, hardy mountaineers. 
Around the forest edges of the Korat plateau ore found small num- 
bers of Suey, aboriginal tribes answering to the Chong people 
of the Chantabun and Battambang Chongs hill districts farther 
south. In the Malay Peninsula, below the southernmost Karen 
settlements, Malays begin to be met with near the sea, and inland 
small roving bands of the Sakei and Samang inhabit the higher 
ranges. 

There are very few towns with a population of over 10,000 in- 
habitants in Siam, the majority being merely scattered townships 
or clusters of villages, the miumg, which gives its name to the 
province, being often merely a few houses round the governor’s 
residence. The more important towns of the delta include Fetriu, 
Pechim, and Kabin on the Bang Pa Kong ; Kauburi, Ratburi, and 
-Petebaburi on the west ; Ayuthia, the old capital of Siam, Lopha- 
buri, Angtong, Ohainat, and Paknam Po on the Me Nam ; Sara- 
buxi and Lorn Sak on the Nam Sak ; Pitsunalok, Piohai, and Utaradit 
on the upper Me Nam, and Raheug ou the western branch ; while 
Korat, Ubon, Bassao, and Nawn^ai are the only places of im- 
portance on the Korat plateau. lu the Malay Peninsula, besides 
Singora on the east coast and Puket on the west, the im- 
p^ortant points are Bangtapan, Champawn, Chaiya, Nakawn Si 
Tamaraj, Tani, Kelantan, and Treng Kanu on the east, and Renawng 
Takua Pa, Trang, and Keda on the west. The principal towns 
on the Cambodian side are Chantabun, Battambang, Siemrap, 
and Sicopon. (Por the principal centres of population in the Lao 
States, see under Lao.) The majority of these places are little 
more than jungle settlements, forming administrative and com- 
mercial centres of merely local importance. The capital, Bangkok, 
has a population of about half a million, and is the seat of a highly 
centralized system of government ; it also contains the residences 
of all the chief nobles and officials. The town next to Bangkok in 
importance is Chiengmai, the so-called capital of the north, with 
a population of at least over 50,000. 

The Grovemment of Siam is an absolute monarchy, and the suc- 


cession to the throne is now limited to the oldest princes of the 
blood, who are sons of the king. The old office of second king 
was abolished on the death of its last occupant. There _ 
is a council consisting of nine ministers at the head oveni- 
of the departments of foreign affairs, interior, finance, 
household, war, justice, local government, public works, and 
education, together with the chief of the staff and the European 
general adviser. There is also a legislative council, of which the 
ministers of state are ex-offijcio members, consisting of about' sixty 
nobles appointed by the king. The council exercises legislative 
functions, and meets every Tuesday for the transaction of its ordinary 
business. The king is an autocrat in practice as well as in theor 3 \ 
He has an absolute power of veto, and the initiative of measures 
rests largely with him, though now, with the increasing complexity 
of government, he naturally leaves many details of administration 
to Tus ministers and council. Most departments have the benefit 
of European' advisers, though but little executive power is entrusted 
to these officials. The Government offices are conducted more 
or less on European lines. The Christian Sunday is observed as a 
holiday, and regular hours are prescribed for attendance. But the 
numerous palace and other functions form a great call on the 
ministers* time, and the majority of them continue to be very 
irregular and unbusinesslike in their methods. The king frequently 
keeps his courtiers in attendance on him through most of the night, 
so that early hours are, as a rule, impossible for high officials. 
There is nothing in the nature of a European civil service, and 
posts are usually obtained by favouritism ; but the certificates of 
proficiency awarded by the education department are every year 
acquiring a greater value. The drawing up of the new codes, which 
are to replace the transitory laws, has loeen entrusted to committees 
in which European expert advisers are usually included. Among 
these measures may be mentioned regulations concerning the law 
of evidence, criminal and civil procedure, pawnshops, mining, 
harbour, timber marks, village administration, forests, marriage, 
and secret societies, which have all been drafted under expert 
European advice. For administrative purposes the kingdom is 
divided into muntons (or circles), at the head of which chief com- 
missioners are appointed from Bangkok, who reside in the circle 
and are directly responsible to the central Government. Each 
munton is subdivided ou the basis of the old existing provinces, 
each of which is under a governor (often hereditary), who is 
directly responsible to the cnief commissioner. By the village 
regulations brought into force in 1897 every province is further 
subdivided into districts, each under an amp'%r^ every district into 
villages under a Jeamnan^ who is elected by the village elders, and 
each village into groups of from ten to twenty families, at the 
head of ea3i of which an elder is appointed. With the exception 
of the metropolitan district of Bangkok, all the muntons are under 
the department of the interior, which also controls the gendarmerie 
recently established, with excellent results, for the suppression of 
dacoity. The police have been completely reorganized under Anglo- 
Indian officials. 

The Siamese have not yet shaken off the system of personal 
feudalism, if it may be so called, which has prevailed for many 
centuries in the country. Every nobleman has a large „ . . 
number of retainers, in addition to debt slaves, and the atmeture 
great mass of the people are glad to rely upon some 
powerful personage lorhelp and protection, and to give him their ser- 
vices in return. There is, however, no such thing as caste, or even 
caste feeling, and there is a remarkable absence of exclusiveness 
for so conservative and despotically governed a country, any man, 
however humbly born, being suffered to rise to the highest posi- 
tion, if only he have the opportunity. There are no nereditary 
titles, except in the case of royal princes, those in use being con- 
ferred for luo, and being attached, in practice generally as well as 
■theory, to some particular office. Thus the same title may be held 
in succession by the different holders of some post in a Government 
department, a practice which often leads to some confusion. 

The revenue in 1898 was approximately estimated at £2,000,000, 
made up as follows : — 

Duties on liquors and general imports, and rice 

and other exports £100,000 

Farms and monopolies (opium, spirits, gamb- 
ling, Ac.) 1,000,000 

Land tax 200,000 

Inland dues, taxes, Ac 700,000 

Total £2,000,000 

But by 1901-2 the revenue had increased to £2,088,000, while the 
expenditure was stated to be £2,289,660. The methods of collec- 
tion have greatly iniproved under the administration of pi„^oe, 
European revenue officers, and there is much less corrup- 
tion than formerly ; but little has been done to alter the funda- 
mentals of taxation, and the opium, spirit, and gambling monopolies 
still })rovide a largo portion of the revenue. In 1898 a large number 
of transit dues were abolished, thus removing one of the most 
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serious obstacles to commercial development. With the adoption 
of more business-like methods, no doubt the budget will be regu- 
larly published. 

The army consists of a small standing force of about 4000 
men. The navy comprises several steam gunboats under 600 
Army and armed with small quick-firing guns; the king’s 

navy yacht, a steel twin-screw cruiser of 2500 tons, armed 

. with 6, 4 ‘7, and other smaller quick-firing guns ; and a 

number of small craft for river and coast work, which are manned 
by several thousand bluejackets and marines, who constitute a 
very efficient body of men. Most of the soldiers and sailors are 
-descendants of old prisoners of war, and the obligation to this form 
of service is transmitted from father to son. 

The department of justice has since 1893 been completely re- 
organized, and the reorganization of the provincial courts has been 
Justice extended to seven muntons with admirable results. 

Extra-territorial jurisdiction is secured by treaty for the 
subjects of all the chief foreign Powers, who can therefore only be 
sued in their consular courts, while European assessors are employed 
in cases where foreigners sue Siamese. The prisons have been greatly 
Improved, and a considerable check has been put on thieving in 
the capital by the passing of the Pawnshops Act in 1901. 

It may be stated here that the gradual abolition of slavery, which 
was the first important measure of the King Chulalongkorn’s reign, 
Slavery completed by 1886, although the law is 

■ often evaded, as serfdom offers to many a convenient 
method of paying off debts. The corv4e, which is quite distinct 
from slavery, and is the survival of the old system of personal 
feudalism which once prevailed in Siam, has been abolished in the 
outlying provinces, but still lingers in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Obligation to personal service is being gradually com- 
muted for money payment. 

While the pure-blooded Malays of the Peninsula are Mahom- 
medans, the Chinese in Siam adhere to the mixture of cowardice 
Religion superstition which does duty for a religion in 

^ ‘ most parts of China. The Siamese and Lao profess 

a form of Buddhism which is tinged by Cingalese and Burmese 
influences, and, especially in the more remote country districts, by 
the spirit-worship which is characteristic of the imaginative and 
timid Ka and otlicr hill peoples of Indo- China. In the capital a 
curious admixture of early Brahminioal influence is still noticeable, , 
and no act of public importance takes place without the assistance 
of the divinations of the Brahmin priests. The Siamese, as 
Southern Buddhists, pride themselves on their orthodoxy ; and , 
now that Burma, like Ceylon, has lost its independence, the king 
regards himself in the light of the sole surviving defender of the 
faith. There is a close connexion between the laity and priest- 
hood, as the Buddhist rule, which prescribes that every man should 
enter the priesthood for at least a few months, is almost univer- 
sally observed, even young princes and noblemen who have been 
educated in Europe donning the yellow robe on their return to 
Siam. A certain amount of scepticism prevails among the edu- 
cated classes, and political motives may contribute to their apparent 
orthodoxy, but there is no open dissent from Buddhism, and those 
who discard its dogmas still, as a rule, venerate it as an ethical 
system. Many of those, it is to be feared, who enter the priest- 
hood for life do so from motives of laziness ; and it is to be regretted 
that so much of the strength of Siamese manhood is thus fnttered 
away, but the accounts given by some writers as to the profligacy 
and immorality in the monasteries are probably greatly exaggerated. 
Some of the temples in the capital are under the direct super- 
vision of the king, and in these a stricter rule of life is observed. 
A few of the priests are learned in the Buddhist scriptures, and 
most of the Pali scholarship in Siam is to be found in temples, but 
there is no learning of a secular nature. There is little public 
woTshh) in the Christian sense of the word. On the Buddhist 
Wan Phra (or Sunday) the temples are nearly empty, and those 
who do attend are entirely women. Beligious or semi-religious 
ceremonies, however, play a great part in the life of the Siamese, 
and few weeks pass without some great function or procession, 
greatly to the detriment of public business. Among these the 
cremation ceremonies ate especially conspicuous. The more 
exalted the personae the longer, as a rule, is the body kept 
before cremation. Thus the late Crown Prince was not cremated 
until six years after his death. The cremations of great people, 
which often last several days, are the occasion of public festivities 
and are celebrated with processions, theatrical shows, illuminations, 
and fireworks. The missionaries in Siam are entirely French 
Boman Catholics and American Protestants. They have met 
with little success among the Siamese, who take their religion 
as lightly as the rest of life, and discard Christianity as readily 
As they adopt it. There are, however, a fair number of Chinese 
•converts, especially to Eoman Catholicism, and the French 
cathedral in Bangkok is well attended. The missionaries have 
nevertheless done much to help on the general work of civiliza- 
tion, and the progress of education has been largely due to their 
efforts. 


As in Burma, the Buddhist monasteries scattered throughout the 
country cany on the whole of the elementary education of the 
countiy. By means of regular Government super- B^acation 
vision and control, the monastic schools are to be ^ 
brought into line with the new Government educational organiza- 
tion. In the metropolitan district of Bangkok there are 290 
of these monasteries, containing 8700 monks and novices, of the 
former of whom more than 400 are teachers. There are 61 Govern- 
ment schools, of which 56 receive grants in aid and 5 are entirely 
supported by the Government. There are 5 Anglo- vernacular schools 
for boys and 2 for girls in Bangkok, and there is also a normal 
college for training teachers for English and Siamese schools. In 
the interior there are over 4400 monastic schools, with a total of 
nearly 50,000 inmates of all classes, and 4000 teachers in Siamese 
and PalL There are also 70 Roman Catholic missionary schools in 
the country, with about 4000 pupils, and the Protestant mission- 
aries have eight schools, with about 500 pupils, not including the 
Chiengmai district 

The education for the most part does not rise above the ele- 
mentary standard, though the two chief Anglo-vernacular schools 
are developing into secondary schools. All the work in the upper 
classes of these schools is in English. French is an optional sub- 
ject. The schools in the wots or temples are being gradually 
improved. The buildings are being adapted to educational require- 
ments, the priests are provided as far as possible with lay assistants, 
and a system of inspection is being organized, while the sum spent 
annually on education was increased nearly fourfold between the 
years 1899 and 1901. Two scholarships are given every year to boys 
under nineteen for the purposes of education in Europe, and other 
students are sent to England and elsewhere at the lung’s or their 
parents’ expense. The system of teaching boys in the wcUs has 
caused education to be widely diffused in Siam, and most men can 
read and write a little. But Siam has no literary or scientific 
achievements to boast of. The boys, however, are teachable, and 
up to a certain age distinctly bright and clever. 

All travelling in the delta and far into the interior has been by 
boat along the rivers, canals, and creeks which intersect the 
country. Buffaloes and oxen are used for ploughing, . . 

and for carting when water transport is not available. 

In the hill country the elephant, the pack bullock, 
ponies, the Yunnanese mule, and even men, are used extensively. 

A steam tram, 16 miles in length, from the capital to Paknam at 
the mouth of the river, opened in 1893, was the pioneer line of 
the country. That to Korat, 170 miles in length, was 
completed at the close of 1900, and has already shown ^ 

an excess of earnings over expenses on sections below the forest belt. 
An extension northwards to Lophburi (26 miles) on what should 
he the main line to Chiengmai and the north was opened in 
January 1901. Another line was begun through the rich country 
of the delta westward of Bangkok to Ratburi and Petchaburi ; it 
is to be hoped that the short-sighted policy of the Government 
iu allowing the main canals of this easily accessible district to 
silt up and become useless will not be continued. 

Though there are about 40 miles of good streets in Bangkok and 
10 of carriage roads, there has been no road-building or bridging 
done in the country, with the exception of a few miles Roads 
near Chiengmai and in various provinces of the Malay 
Peninsula, the result of abnormal energy and generosity on the 
part of local governors Hence all overland travelling involves 
slow and laborious marching over rough jungle trails. 

A postal service has been extended to all parts of Siam, the 
cohntry having entered the Postal Union in 1885. The service 
works as well as can be expected in the present state of 
communications. Much enterprise has been shown in - . - 
clearing and laying telegraph lines throughout the ' 

country ; but few or them work satisfactorily for more * 
than a few months at a time — a fact due as much to ignorance and 
carelessness on the part of the operators as to tlie ravages caused by 
floods and by inquisitive and playful elephants. 

The trade of the port of Bangkok shows a steady increase. But, 
to estimate the total foreign trade of the country, it is necessary 
to add to its figure those of other routes. What Trade. 
trade there was across the Me Kong dwindled to 
vanishing-point after the acquisition of the left hank by France 
; in 1893, though a revival may be hoped for in the future. The 
riade between French and Siamese Cambodia is also at present 
insignificant. The total exports for 1901 were £4,292,640, and 
imports £2,707,370, a total oi over seven millions, of which nearly 
£6,000,000 are by Bangkok and^ about a million by the east 
and west coasts of the Malay Peninsula. Of the total, about 80 
per cent, represents the value of the direct trade with British 
possessions, including Hong Kong, Bombay, the Straits, Burma, 
and the Shfin States. 

By the convention made between Great Britain and France, and 
signed at London on 15th January 1896, the Governments of those 
countries engaged not to advance armed forces into the region 
which is comprised in the basins of the Petchaburi, Me Kong, 
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Me ITam, and Bang Pa Kong (Petriu) rivers, and their respective 
tributaries, together with the extent of coast from Mnang Bang 
Taphan (on the west) to Muang Pase (on the east side of the gulf), 
the basins of the rivers on which those two places are situated, and 
the basins of the other rivers the estuaries of which are inclnded 
in that coast ; and including also the territory lying to the north 
of the basin of the Me Nam, and situated between the Anglo- 
Siamese frontier, the Me Kong river, and the eastern watershed of 
the Me Ing. This guarantee affects by far the most populous and 
flourishing portion of Siam. (h. W. Sm.) 

History. 

The history of modem Siam may be said to commence with 
the ratiflcation of the treaty of friendship and commerce con- 
cluded with Great Britain in 1855, and negotiated through Sir 
John Bowring. There had been previous treaties, but tMs one 
first put the relations of Siam with Great Britain on their present 
basis, and it has been followed by treaties on similar lines with 
Prance, the United States, Germany, Eussia, Japan, and other 
Powers. The most noteworthy feature of this treaty was the 
provision of extra-territorial consular jurisdiction, the result of 
which is that British subjects can only he tried for criminal 
offences or sued in civil cases in their own consular courts, A 
large portion of the work of the foreign consuls, especially the 
British, is consequently judicial, and in 1901 the ofiSlce of judge 
was created hy the British Government, one of the consuls being 
appointed to this post. Yarious commercial regulations were also 
induded in the treaty of 1856, and^ subsequently^ trade steadily 
increased, especially with Great Britain and the British colonies of 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

The peaceful internal development of Siam seemed also likely to 
be favoured by the events that were taking place outside her 
frontiers. For centuries she had been distracted hy wars with 
Cambodians, Peguans, and Burmans, but the incorporation of 
Lower Cochin China, Annam, and Tongking by the French, and 
the annexation of Lower and Upper Burma successively by the 
British, freed her from all further danger on the part of her old 
rivals. Unfortunately, she was not destined to escape trouble. 
The frontiers of Siam, both to the east and the west, had always 
been va^e and ilL defined, as was natural in wild and unexplored 
regions inhabited hy more or less barbarous tribes. The frontier 
between Siam and the new British possessions in Burma was 
settled amicably and without difficulty, but the boundary question 
on the east was a much more intricate one and was stiU outstand- 
ing. Disputes with frontier tribes led to complications with 
France, who asserted that the Siamese were occupying territory 
that rightfully belonged to Annam, which was now under French 
protection. France, while assuring the British Government that 
she laid no ckim to the province of Luang Prabang, which was 
situated on the east or left bank of the upper Me Kong, roughly 
between the 18th and 20th parallels, clamied that farther south 
the Me Kong formed the true ooundary between Siam and Annam, 
and insisted on the Siamese evacuating certain posts which they 
held to the east of the river. The Siamese refused to yield, and 
early in 1893 encounters took place between them and the French, 
in which a French officer was captured and French soldiers were 
killed. The Siamese continued to resist, though the British 
Government counselled moderation ; and .the French despatched 
two gunboats, which forced their way up the Me Nam on 13th July 
1893, after a short engagement at the mouth of the river, and 
anchored at Bangko!^ in spite of the protests of the Siamese, who, 
on their interpretation of clause 15 of the treaty of 1856, asserted 
that the French were not allowed to send war vessels beyond 
Paknam without their consent. The French now greatly increased 
their demands. They insisted on the Siamese giving up all 
territory to the east of the Me Kong, including the province of 
Luang Prabang, and also on the neutralization of a zone of 25 
kilometres to the west of the Me .Kong. After some delay, during 
which the French blockaded the Me Nam from 25th July to 3rd 
August for the purpose of enforcing their demands, the Siamese 
at length gave way, and a treaty was signed with the French on 
3rd October 1893. It was agreed that She French should occupy 
Ohantahim until the terms of the treaty were carried out. They 
remained in possession of it until the conclusion of the further 
treaty of 1902, which stipulated that it should be evacuated upon 
the handing over to France of the provinces of Melupiey and Bassao 
and the ceded territory generally, which extended altogether to 
20,000 square kilometres. By this treaty the king of Siam 
farther hound ‘himself to permit ports, canals, and railways in the 
Siamese portion of the basin of the Me Kong to be constructed by 
French personnel and capital in the event of Siam being unable to 
accomplish such works unaided. 

There remained the question of the frontier between the French 
and British possessions to the north of Siam. By its conquest 
of Upper Burma Great Britain had obtained suzerainty over the 
Burmese Shan States, which stretched across the river Me Kong to 
the north of Siam, and lay between the 20th and 23rd parable. 


It was the intention of the British Government, by ceding the 
northern portion of these states to China and the southern portion 
to Siam, to create a buffer state between the French and British 
possessions, so that they should be nowhere coterminous. Pro- 
longed negotiations took place between the French and British 
Foreign Offices, hut the object of the British was not achieved, and 
the French were suffered to extend their frontier in this region also 
as far as the Me Kong. These negotiations, however, though their 
immediate purpose was not fulfilled, bore important fruit in the 
Anglo-French convention of 15th January 1896. The chief provision 
of this convention was the neutralization by Great Britain and 
France of the central portion of Siam, consisting of the basin of the 
river Me Nam, with its rich and fertile land, which contains most 
of the population and the wealth of the country. Neither the 
eastern provinces bordering on the French possessions nor those of 
the Malay Peninsula were included in this agi-eenient, but nothing 
was said to impair or lessen in any way the full sovereign rights of 
the king of Siam over these territories. Siam thus constitutes a 
buffer state, with its independence guaranteed by the two European 
Powers who alone have interests in Indo-China, between Burma 
on the west and the French possessions on the east, though to the 
north of Siam the river Me Kong forms, from the point where it 
leaves China, the only division between the French and British 
spheres. Siam has therefore a considerable political interest for 
Europe, not unlike that of Afghanistan, which forms a buffer state 
between the Russian and British possessions on the north of India. 
This interest has, however, been for many years enhanced by the 
fact that Siam, apart from the value of her own trade and her 
actual and potential wealth, has been regarded in some quarters as 
affording a possible means of trade access to the provinces of 
southern China. The French undoubtedly had Chinese trade as 
their objective when they sent their expedition of exploration, under 
de Lagr4e, up the Me Kong in 1866. This expedition proved a failure, 
the Me Kong being found to be of little use for purposes of naviga- 
tion north of the 14th, or at most the 18th, parallel, owing to the 
prevalence of rapids. But though the French turned their attention 
subsequently to Tongking and the Red River, the events of 1893 
seem to indicate that they still attach some value to the Me Kong 
as a waterway. The Me Nam is, however, vastly superior to the Me 
Kong in this respect ; and when the Siamese complete the railway 
which they are building to the north through central Siam, important 
commercial and political developments may be expected to follow. 

The importance of Siam, therefore, in European eyes must con- 
sist not only in the fact that it constitutes a buffer state between 
French and British possessions,' but also in the large and increasing 
stake held hy various 'Western nations in the commerce of the 
country, and the possibilities it has for the future. Great Britain 
and British colonies still retain the chief share of the trade, though 
British shipping in the port of Bangkok has decreased considerably, 
owing to the transfer of the Singapore and Hong Kong lines of 
steamships from British to German hands in 1899 and 1900. Other 
countries too, notably Germany and Denmark, have important 
ti*ade interests. The independence and prosperity of Siam are 
therefore matters of no small moment to several European 
countries. It is impossible, however, to regard the external rela- 
tions of Siam as not naving an intimate connexion with its intenial 
development. Siam is the sole surviving country of tropical Asia 
that has preserved its independence, and its continued autonomy 
must depend in groat measure on the capacity it shows for self- 
govemment. It undoubtedly made great progress in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. (j. g, I). 0.) 
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Siberia . — A great deal of exploring work has been 
carried out in recent years in connexion with the Siberian rail- 
way, but, valuable though this has been as provid- 
materials for the acquisition of a more detailed 
knowledge of separate regions, it has not modified 
our conception of the country generally, as expressed in 
the article in Ency. Brit. vol. xxii. (9th edition) under this 
head, while the exjiloration of Manchuria and the Stanovoi 
range along the coasts of the Sea of Okhotsk has only 
confirmed the views of the orographical conformation of 
the country previously set forth. The description of the 
physical features of Siberia given in the ninth edition still 
holds good, therefore ; and it is sufficient to mention here 
that the results of recent exploration are especially valuable 
as regards the ethnology of the inhabitants of Yakutsk, 
the geography of the Kolyma region in the far north, on 
the Sea of Okhotsk, the hydrography of the Sea of Okhotsk 
and the Arctic Ocean, the geography of the Altai, and the 
economical conditions of the inhabitants of South Siberia. 

At the general census taken in February 1897 the domi- 
ciled population was found to be 5,698,924. The natural 
increase (80,100 per annum) and the registered 
opua on. 69,149 in 1897, 148,965 

in 1898, and 181,895 in 1899; by sea, 2400, 4055, and 8300 
respectively) have since added about 800,000, so that on 1st 
January 1901 the total population must have been about 
6,500,000. In 1897 llussians numbered about 4,950,000 
(87 per cent.) and the indigenous population about 750,000 
(13 per cent. ). The distribution of the population according 
to provinces, with the area of the same, was as follows : — 


Trovincc. 

Area. 

Square 

Miles. 

Russians 

(000 

omitted). 

Indigen- 
ous Popu- 
lation 
(000 

omitted). 

Total 

Popula- 

tion. 

Deninty 

per 

Square 

Mile. 

Tobolsk , 
Tomsk 

"Western 
Siberia . 

5?, 9, 659 
JWl,ir>9 

1373 

1806 

65 

64 

1,438,484 

1,929,092 

3 

6 

870,818 

3238 

129 

3,307,570 

4 

Yeniseisk . 
Irkutsk . 
Yakutsk . 
Transbaikalia . 

987,180 

aar.ooi 

l,r.33,397 

230,808 

617 

402 

40 

407 

42 

,106 

222 

197 

. 

669,902 

600,617 

201,781 

004,071 

1 

2 

'2 

3 

Ijastern 

Siberia . 

- 1 

3,044,512 

1426 

566 

1,992,221 

•7 

Amur . . 
Maritime . 

172,848 

716,982 

99 

186 

19 

35 

118,670 

220,667 

*9 

•3 

Amur Region 

888,830 

284 

54 

839,127 

•8 

■■ -'i 

Sakhalin . . 

29,336 


... 

28,160 

1 

Total . 

4,833,490 

4948 

749 

6,727,090 

1 


The ethnographical composition of the population is 
given in the ninth edition. It may be added here that 
though at present forming only a small element in the 
population, the rapid increase of the Koreans and Chinese 
in certain districts is of importance. In the Maritime 
Province, before the Boxer uprising in 1900, 26 per cent, 
of the population of the North Usuri district and 36 per 


cent, of the population of the South Usuri district were 
Koreans and Chinese, and in the Amur province there 
were nearly 15,000 Manchus and Koreans. 

As to Russian immigration to Siberia, it has been 
organized on new principles, the immigrants being now 
directed into the regions where there is free land available 
for them, so that they may avoid the great hardships 
which they used formerly to imdergo. In the eighteen 
years 1882-99, 1,367,391 came into the country to 
settle by land, and 41,280 by sea. The former settled 
mostly in West Siberia (chiefiy in the Altai region), while 
the latter went mainly to the South Usuri district. It is 
worthy of note that the main flow of immigration "was 
from the fertile northern belt of the black-earth provinces 
of European Russia, and to a smaller degree from the 
Lithuanian provinces and the Ural provinces of Perm and 
Vyatka.1 

Cities . — Only 8*1 per cent, of the population live in 
towns (6-4 per cent, only in the governments of Tobolsk 
and Tomsk). There are fifteen towns with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or more, namely, Tomsk (52,000) and 
Irkutsk (51,000) — ^the capitals of Western and Eastern 
Siberia respectively ; Blagoveschensk (32,000), Vladivostok 
(29,000), Tyumen (29,000) in West Siberia, head of 
Siberian navigation; Barnaul (29,000), capital of the 
Altai region; Krasnoyarsk (26,000) and Tobolsk (20,000), 
both mere administrative centres; Biysk (17,000), centre 
of Altai trade ; IQiabarovsk (15,000), administrative centre 
of the Amur region; and — all with from 10,000 to 11,000 
inhabitants — ^Tchita, the capital of Transbaikalia ; Koly- 
vaii, the centre of the trade of southern Tomsk ; Yeniseisk, 
the centre of the gold-mining region of the same name ; 
Kurgan, a growing town in Tobolsk; and Minusinsk, in 
the southern part of the Yeniseisk province, trading with 
north-west Mongolia. Several villages have sprung up 
very rapidly along the railway line. 

Little has been done towards satisfying, or even giving 
free scope to, the growing demand for education in Siberia. 
The petitions for a university at Irkutsk, the 
money required for which has been freely offered^ 
to the Govominent, have been refused, and tlie imperative 
demands of the local tradesmen for technical instruction 
have likewise met with but little response. The Tomsk 
University remains incomplete, and has only 500 students. 
In 1901 the provision for education could be approximately 
tabulated as follows : — 


Province. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 
in Towns. 

Middle 

Schools. 

Special 

Schools. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Scholars. 

Tobolsk . 

588 

69» 

9 

5 

21,000 

Tomsk 

2015 

70 

9 

6 

48,125 

Yeniseisk . 

236 

35 

7 

2 

9,320 

Irkutsk . 

412 

70 

7 

6 

13,756 

Yakutsk . 

77 

123 

... 

... 

1,507 

Transbaikalia . 

876 

45 

4 

6 

12,760 

Amur 

73 


,, 

... 

4,000 

Maritime Prov. 

106 

• • 1 

. . . 


3,470 

Sakhalin . 

28 


... 


870 

Total 

3909 

... 



116,407 


If the figures in the above table are compared with the 
total populations of the several provinces, it will be seen at 
once how inadequate is the provision for education in 
Siberia. As a rule, the girls form from a quarter to a third 
of the total number of pupils. 

^ See Sihe/ria (in Russian), a mannal for immigration puUished T3y 
the Ministry of Agriculture in 1900, with maps of available lands, &:o. 

2 5660 pupils. ® Also four at the gold mines. 
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There are 18 scientific societies in Siberia, which issue publica- 
tions of great value. Twelve natural history and ethnolo^cal 
museums have been established by the exiles— -the Minusinsk 
museum being the best. There are also 20 public^ libraries, and 
11 papers are published in addition to the eparchial y' i/6do^nosH 
published in each bishopric. 

Exiles , — Up to 1901 nearly 20,000 exiles continued to 
be transported every year to Siberia, half of whom were 
exiled by mere orders of the local and central adminis- 
tration. It was, however, announced officially in 1901 
that the system was to be discontinued, and the measures 
to be taken for this purpose again came under discussion 
by the St Petersburg committees. 

Zand Tenure , — Out of the nearly 3,240,000,000 acres 
of land in Siberia, 3,104,000,000 acres belong to the 
State, while the cabinet of his Majesty (the emperor 
reigning at the time being) owns 114,700,000 acres 
(112,300,000 in the Altai and 2,400,000 in hTerchinsk). 
Private property is insignificant in extent — purchase 
of land being only permitted in the Amur region. (In 
western Siberia it was only temporarily permitted in 
1860-68.) In all there are only 1214 private estates, cover- 
ing an aggregate area of 1,415,845 acres (256,046 acres in 
the Amur region). Siberia thus offers an example of the 
nationalization of land unparalleled throughout the world. 
Any purchase of land within a ;sone 67 miles wide on each 
side of the trans-Siberian railway was absolutely prohibited 
in 1895, and the extent of Crown lands sold to a single 
person or group of persons never exceeds 1080 acres unless 
an especially useful industrial enterprise is projected, when 
the maximum is fixed at 2700 acres. The land is now held 
by the Russian village communities in virtue of the right 
of occupation. Industrial surveys, having for their object 
the granting of land to the peasants to Jbhe extent of 40 
acres per each male head, with 8 additional acres of wood 
and 8 acres as a reserve fund, were started many years 
ago, and after being stopped in 1887 were commenced 
again in 1898. At the present time the land allotments 
per male head vary greatly, even in the populated region 
of southern Siberia. In the case of the peasants the 
allotments vary on an average from 32 acres to 102 
acres (in some cases from 21 '6 acres to 240 acres); the 
Transbaikalian Cossacks have about 111 acres per male 
head, and the indigenous population from 108 acres to 
154 acres. 

The total cultivated area and the total area 
culture crops every year have been estimated by 

A. Kaufmann as follows i ; — 


* 

Province. 

Area 

cultivated, 

Acres. 

Under Crops (Acres). ‘ 

Total. 

Average 
per House- 
hold. 


Tobolsk . 

Tomsk 

Yeniseisk . 
Irkutsk . 
Transbaikalia . 
Yakutsk . 

Amur (Russians) 
South ITsuri 
(peasants only) 

5.670.000 

8.647.000 

1.830.000 

1.800.000 
1,4:15,000 

81,000 

143.000 

161.000 

3.270.000 

6.259.000 

977.000 

910.000 

872.000 
43,000 

143.000 

■ 151,000 

13-2 

15-7 

13*0 

13*2 

9-4 

0*8 

19*4 

24*0 

243 

310 

267 

265 

159 

16 

275 

375 

19, 737,000 

11,626,000 

... 

... 


These figures are somewhat under - estimated, but the official 
figures for 1900, published by the Statistical Committee, are still 
lower, especially for Tomsk. The crops jdelded in 1900 are officially 
given, for four governments only, as follows : — 

^ Jtussian JEhicyclopcedic Dictumary, vol. liz., 1900.' 


1900. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 





Thousands of cwt. 


Tobolsk , 



1763 

3888 

467 

3610 

Tomsk . 



2338 

5413 

436 

4351 

Yeniseisk 



1770 

989 

105 

1154 

Irkutsk . 

* 

• 

2065 

517 

265 

863 

Total 



7926 

10,807 

1273 

997^ 

. Percentage 

of 

the 





average 

crops 

of 





1895-99 

* 

• 

62 

53 

52 

59 


These crops, as is seen from the last row of figures, were only 
between a half and two-thirds of the average crops for the five 
preceding years. The comparison with the crop of 1899 is still 
more unfavourable, the net produce of cereals available for the 
population being only 4 ’2 cwt. per inhabitant in 1900, as against 
11*9 cwt. in 1899. This gives an illustration of the way in which 
the crops fluctuate in Siberia, and indeed the yield in a very good 
year will be almost three times that iu a very bad one. The 
prices vary still more, the maximum being from 12 to 20 times 
(in 1892) higher than the minimum. Altogether it may be said 
that the southern parts of Tobolsk, nearly all the province of 
Tomsk (exclusive of the Narym region), southern Yeniseisk, and 
southern Irkutsk have in an average year a surplus of grain 
which may represent from 35 to 40 per cent, of the total crop, 
but that in bad years the crop falls snort of the actual needs of 
the population. There is considerable movement of grain in 
Siberia itself, the populations of vast portions of the territory, 
especially of the mining regions, having to rely upon imported 
com. Consequently at the present time Siberia is not a grain- 
exporting country of any importance, although it may become 
so, especially when the Altai region is more populated than it is 
now. (See Altai.) The forest area under supervision is about 
30,000,000 acres (in Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, and Irkutsk), out 
of a total area of forest land of 63,000,000 acres. 

Live Stock , — As an independent pursuit, cattle-breeding is carried 
on by the Russians in eastern Transbaikalia, by^ the Yakuts in 
the province of Yakutsk, and by the Buriats in Irkutsk and 
Transbaikalia, but elsewhere it is secondary to agriculturo. The 
numbers of the live stock have been estimated by A. Kaufmann aa 
foUowa (small cattle not being separated from the full-grown) : — 


Province. 

Horses. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep 

and 

G-oats. 

Pigs. 

Reindeer.! 

Tobolsk . 

Tomsk 

Teniseish . 

Irkutsk 3 . 
Transbaikalia . 
Yakutsk . 

AmurS 

Usuri'* 

736.230 
2,307,740 

470,760 

234,400 

628,200 

117.230 
22,100 
10,080 

085,620 

1,010,890 

297,740 

314,610 

1,405,110 

213,400 

26,620 

82,010 

1,097,8X0 

3,094,090 

600,000 

322,170 

1,379,430 

360 

3,080 

13,7906 

226,620 

636,380 

62,000 

02,630 

138,760 

186,460 

Total . 

4,627,600 1 

1 

6,104,400 

7,101,930 

1,016,240 

206,420 


Till lately, hides, tallow, and moat for the mining centres were 
the main exports of Siberia ; butter was also exported, but of low 
quality. At the present time the making of butter in co-operative 
creameries, introduced by the Banish co-operators, has rapidly 
developed in "West Siberia ; improved machinery is being manu- 
factured and used in the villages, and butter is already a substantial 
item in the goods traffic on the Siberian railway. 

It is estimated that about one-half of the Russian agricultural 
population supplement their income by engaging in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits, but not more than from 18 to 22 per « 
cent, carry on domestio trades, the others finding ooou- " 

pation in the carrying trade — which remains important, 
even after the consfiuotion of the railway— in hunting (chiefly 
squirrel-hunting), and in work in the mines. Domestic and petty 
trades are therefore developed only round Tyumeft, Tomsk, and 
Irkutsk. The principal of these trades are the weaving of carpets 
—about Tyumeft— which seem to find a sale even in London under 
various Eastern names ; the making of wire sieves ; the paintiftg 
of ikons ; the making of wooden vessels and of the necessaries for 
the carrying trade about Tomsk (sledges, wheels, Ac.) ; the manu- 
facture of felt boots and sheepskins ; and, of recent introduction, 
the manufacture of dairy utensils and machinery. Weaving is also 
engaged in for domestic purposes. But all these trades are sporadic,, 

^ District of Kirensk missing. 

® Owned by Russian population only. 

^ Owned by the peasants only. ^ All small ^ttle included. 
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belonging to limited areas, and often only to a few separate villages. 
In 1897 all the factories of Siberia numbered only 4651, and 
employed only 25,200 workers, their yearly returns hardly exceed- 
ing 20,000,000 roubles. In short, the want of communications, 
of technical education, and of skilled workers, coupled with the 
prospect of rapid enTichment by gold-mining, has hindered all 
manufacturing industries, though in respect of most fields of 
industry, the richness of much of the country and the abundant 
supply of raw materials afford every opportunity for a notable 
development. 

This remark is especially true of mining, which is the Tnai-n 
pursuit of the people, after agriculture. The chief centres for 
Mininz gold-mining are the Altai, the Mariinsk district of 
Tomsk, the southern parts of the province of Yeniseisk, 
the Yeniseisk district in the north of the same province, the 
Nerchinsk and the Vitim districts of Transbaikalia, the Olekma 
and Vitim district of Yakutsk, and the Bureya and Zeya districts 
of the Amur province ; some gold is also extracted by the Chinese 
in the South TJsuri region. All these gold-washings, which were 
especially flourishing in the ’eighties, employed in 1897, 41,235 
workers, and produced 55,147 lib avoir, of gold dust gold), 
valued at 24,555,000 roubles after all taxes had been paid. It is 
supposed that from 1800 to 3600 lb more were obtained fraudu- 
lently. Coal-mining is in its infancy, less than 50,000 tons of 
coal being extracted annually, including that obtained from Sak- 
halin. Great hopes are entertained, however, for the future of 
this industry, especially after the Eki-baz-tus mines of Akmolinsk 
have been connected by rail with the Setysh. Salt is obtained in 
antiquated works only to the amount of 1,000,000 cwt. per annum, 
and has to be imported. Its price stands very high in the villages 
of the interior, and the inhabitants feel the wont of it ^eatly. 

Fishing is an important source of revenue, especially on the 
lower parts of the great Siberian rivers and on Lake Baikal ; 
the Amur is as rich in salmon as the rivers of the Pacific slope in 
America. But the fisheries are still at a primitive stage of their 
existence, and arc hampered by the high price of salt, tinplate 
materials, &c. , and by the lack of skilled knowledge. 

Cowmerce . — There are no fiigures from which even an 
approximate idea can be gained of the value of the 
internal trade of Siberia, but it is certainly considerable. 
The great fair at Irbit retains its importance, and there 
are, besides, 507 fairs in Tobolsk, 68 in Tomsk, 13 small 
ones in Yeniseisk, and from 3 to 12 in Transbaikalia, 
Irkutsk, and Yakutsk. The aggregate returns of all these 
is estimated at 25,000,000 roubles. There are also 71 
fairs in Akmolinsk and Seinij)alatin8k, the returns for 
which are ostiinatod at 13,500,000 roubles. The trade 
with the natives, which is a source of considerable income 
to the local merchants, continues to be mainly dependent 
on the sale of spirits, and to afford endless instances of 
abuse. 

In the external trade the exports to Eussia consist chiefly of 
^ain, cattle, sheep, animul products, furs, game, feathers, and 
down. Trade with China is mainly in tea, which is imported. 
The total value of the imports from China is on an average about 

20.000. 000> roubles per annum, bxit the exports of Eussion goods 

to China hardly attain 1,500,000 roubles per annum. This is 
because textiles and manufactured goods generally are imported 
much more advantageously by sea than by the long overland 
route, and it remains doubtful wlicther the oonmletion of the 
trans-Siberian lino will alter these conditions, trade with 

China viA the provinces of Akmolinsk and Somipalatinsk remains 
insignificant (total annual returns, about 1,150,000 roubles), as 
does the trade of Tomsk Kom-agaoh, while the imports and 
exports from and to Mongolia, M Ulyasutai, total less than 

1.000. 000 roubles, and the trade along the Transbaikalian frontier 
(exclusive of Kyakhta) hardly exceeds 250,000 roubles. Cattle, 
however, are beginning to be imported in larger quantities from 
Mongolia. The trade with Manchuria, where large quantities 
of grain are bought, totals about 985,000 roubles for imports and 
about ljl00,000 roubles for exports- In 1896 Vladivostok was visited 
by. 78 Bussiaii and 189 foreign ships, the imports being 262,000 
tons (60,000 tons for the State) and the 6xtK)rts 50,000 tons, to 
which the export of nearly 2000 tons by 800 small Chinese and 
Korean vessels must be added. The chief article of export was 
edible seaweed, of which about 18,700 tons was shipped to China. 
It is also estimated that nearly £260,000 worth of imported goods 
reach Blagovesehensk. The Amur region is no doubt a growing 
region, which requires various goods for its agricultural and mining 
population, hut the disproportionately large excess of imports over 
exports clearly indicates that the high customs duties levied, and 
the difficulties of transport along the Uauri railway and farther 


up the Amur, prevent the development of the natural resources of 
the country. As to the northern maritime trade via the mouths 
of the Siberian rivers, its results were very satisfactory during the 
years 1896-98, especially as regards the import of machinery for 
the northern gold mines, and of brick tea, the sea route proving 
much more economical than the overland. But in 1899 none of 
the steamers which started for the Siberian rivers reached them, 
owing to the ice in the Kara Sea. 

hfilcmd NavigoLtion, — ^Navigation on Siberian rivers has developed 
both as regards the number of steamers plying and the number of 
branch rivers traversed. In 1900, 130 private and several Crown 
steamers plied on the Oh-Irtysh river system as far as Semipala- 
tinsk on the Irtysh, Biysk on the Ob, and Achinsk on the Chulym. 
Cartographical work of importance has been carried out in the 
estuaries of the Ob and Yenisei. The Ob-Yenisei canal is ready, 
but offers difficulties on account of the scarcity of water in the 
smaller streams forming part of that system, a difficulty which 
will probably be remedied by the formation of reservoirs. On 
the Yenisei 18 steamers ply from Minusinsk to Yeniseisk, and to 
Ghilghiha at its mouth ; 10 steamers ply on its great tributary, 
the Angara, of which some rapids have been cleared, though the 
Padun rapids have still to be rounded by land ; and 10 on the 
Selenga. On the Lena and the Vitim there are 20 steamers, aud a 
small railway connects the Bodoiho river port with the Olekma 
gold-washings. On the Amur system, of which the Zeya, the 
Bureya, and the Amgufi are already navigated, there were 105 
steamers in 1900. 

Railways. — The first railway to reach Siberia was built 
in 1878, when a line was constructed between Perm, at 
which point travellers for Siberia used to strike off from 
the Kama eastwards, and Ekaterinburg, on the eastern 
slope of the Urals. In 1884 this line was continued 
farther into Siberia, so as to reach Tyumen, the head of 
navigation on the Siberian rivers, it being supposed at that 
time that this line would form part of the projected trans- 
Siberian railway. But farther south the Russian railway 
system had already reached as far east as Orenburg, and 
the Volga had been bridged at Syzran in 1880; accord- 
ingly, it was finally decided, in 1885, to give a more 
southerly direction to the great trans-Siberian railway, 
and to continue the Moscow-Samara line to Ufa, Zlatoust, 
in the Urals, and Chelyabinsk, in the West Siberian 
prairies, at the head-waters of one of the tributaries of the 
Ob. Once this point was reached — and the construction 
of the railway so far was soon accomplished, without any 
serious engineering difficulties being encountered — the 
line had evidently to be continued across the prairies to 
Kurgan and Omsk, and thence along the great Siberian 
highway to Krasnoyarsk and Irkutsk. As t(j its farther 
direction, it was decided that it would he best to follow, 
broadly speaking, the great highway round Lake Baikal to 
Tchita and Sryetenak on the Shilka ; then to push down the 
Amur to Khabarovsk ; and finally to proceed up the Usuri 
to Vladivostok. This general scheme was fixed upon in 
its broad outlines in 1891, and definitely accepted after 
the necessary reconnoitring explorations, in 1892. The 
building of the railway was begun at several points at 
once; it had, indeed, been started before this time, the 
first stone of the line from Vladivostok to Grafskaya^ on 
the Usuri, having been laid on 31st May 1891. 

The several sections of the line as now built or planned, 
are as follows; it will‘be seen — sunder (6) — that in its last 
portions the route had to he somewhat modified : (1) Chelya- 
binsk to the Ob (Krivoschokovo village), 881 miles. On 
this stretch the line crosses a fertile prairie very similar to 
the Winnipeg prairies in Canada, and well populated ; it 
crosses the Tobol, the Ishim, and the Irtysh. (2) From 
the Ob to Irkutsk, 1137 miles. This part of the line 
crosses first a slightly hi^er “rolling prairie” (similar 
to the Calgary rolling prairie of Canada), and at Achinsk 
enters the still higher plains of eastern Siberia, crossing 
the low spurs of the mountain region of South Yeniseisk, 
Excavations and high embankments had to be made on 
this last stretch, and several large rivers — ^Tom, Yaya, Kiya, 
Oka, Tchulym, all very rapid and liable suddenly to 
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inundate the surrounding country — ^had to be crossed, as 
well as the Yenisei, near Krasnoyarsk. (3) Krom Irkutsk 
to Listvenichnaya, on Lake Baikal (41 miles), along the 
rocky valley of the Angara. (4) Round the southern 
extremity of Lake Baikal. This section was not yet built 
in 1902, nor could it be built for some time, on account 
of the great difficulties offered by the high and craggy 
mountains (Khamar-daban), sloping precipitously towards 
the lake, and pouring into it himdreds of streams, each of 
which is a wild torrent at certain times of the year. 
Meanwhile two powerful ice-breakers carry the trains over 
the lake to the Mysovaya station in Transbaikalia. 
(5) From Mysovaya to Tchita and Sryetensk, on the 
Shilka, 687 miles. This line gradually ascends by way 
of the valleys of the Selenga and the Uda to the level of 
the plateau, and crossing the south-eastern border ridge 
of this — ^Yablonovoi Khrebet — at an altitude of 3412 feet, 
reaches the Tchita river near its junction with the Ingoda. 
This last river is followed to its junction with the Shilka, 
and the Shilka down to Sryetensk. (6) For reasons 
indicated elsewhere (see Russia, Railways), it was found 
inadvisable to continue the railroad along the Shilka 
and the Amur to Khabarovsk, and negotiations with the 
Chinese Government for a trans-Manchurian railway were 
successfully carried out. This line connects Kaidalovo, 
20 miles below Tchita, with Yladivostok, with a branch 
from Harbin, on the Sungari, to Dalny and Port Arthur. 
Those parts of it which run through Russian territory (in 
Transbaikalia, from Kaidalovo to Kagadan — 216 miles; 
in the neighbourhood of Vladivostok, from Nikolsk to the 
Manchurian frontier — 72 miles) were in 1902 in working 
order, and the trans- Manchurian line (1607 miles) was 
abeady opened for some traffic. However, parts of it 
were only in a preliminary state ; the crossing of the Great 
Khingan would be gradually rendered less steep, and the 
bridge over the Sungari had still to be completed. (7) A 
line was constructed from Vladivostok to the Amur before 
it became known that the idea of following the latter 
part of the route originally laid down would have to 
be abandoned. This line, which has been in working 
order since 1898, is 477 miles long, and proceeds first 
to Grafskaya, across the fertile and populous South Usuri 
region, then down the right bank of the XJsuri to Khabar- 
ovsk, across marshy and woody tracts, almost useless for 
purposes of cultivation. 

Returning westwards, it may be noticed that Chelya- 
binsk has been connected with Ekaterinburg (160 miles); 
and that a branch line has been bmlt to Tomsk (60 miles). 
Altogether the trans-Siberian line has been built very 
rapidly. In 1893, 256 miles of rail were laid down; in 
1894, 552 miles; in 1895, 832 miles; ii; 1896, 464 
miles; in 1897, 438 miles; in 1898, 478 miles; in 1899, 
490 miles; and in 1900, 288 miles, making a total for 
the eight years of 3788 miles. The total cost of the 3721 
miles abeady opened for traffic in the first months of 1901 
was 327,794,685 roubles, to which the estimated cost of the 
193 miles round Lake Baikal, that is, 37,618,900 roubles, 
has to be added. Various works have also been carried out 
along the Siberian rivers and at the port of Vladivostok 
in order to improve navigation, the total cost of which is 
estimated at 466,110,019 roubles. If the Perm— Kotlas 
railway and the feeding lines are taken into account, the 
whole enterprise had cost up to 1902 over 629,000,000 
roubles. 

Authorities.— The best recent sources of information ab,out the 
economical conditions in Siberia are : Mab&riails for the Study 
of the Economic Conditions of West Siberia, 22 vols., St Peters- 
burg, 1889-98 ; these have been condensed in a book, Feasmt 
Land-Tenwre and Hushamdry m Tobolsk and Ttmsk, St Peters- 
burg 1894. Similar Materials for the Altai region, published at 
St Petersburg by the Cabinet of the Emperor, and for Irkutsk 
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and Yeniseisk, 12 fasc., Irkutsk, 1889-93 ; Matepals of States 
Secretary Kulomzin’s Commission for Transbaikalia, 16 vols., St 
Petersburg, 1898 : these have been summed up in a book, 
TrambaikaZia, by K. Razumoff, St Petersburg, 1899. Other 
works deserving special mention are : Sybroshevskiv, The 
Yakuts. St Petersburg, 1896. — Bussb and Rittick. Usuri 
Region, — Yadrintsepp. Siberia as a Colony. New edition. 
1892. — Ermolofp. Siberia as a Colony. 3rd edition, 1894. — 
Jarilow- Ein JBeitrag zur Landwirthschaft in Siberen. Leipzig, 
1896. — Semevskiy. Gold-Min&s Workers. 1899. — Kaufmann. 
Sketch of Peasant Husbandry in Siberia. Tomsk, 1894 ; reprinted 
in Siberia and ike Great Trans - Siberia Railway, and in the 
Guide to the Siberian Railway published by the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications. The article “Siberia,’' by several 
contributors, iu the Russian Encycloycedic Evsbionaty, vol, xxixA. 
1900. A considerable number of monographs and general works 
relative to the history of Siberia (all in Russian) have also been 
published. A full bibliography, up to date, will be found in the 
above-mentioned article in the Russian Encycloyccdic Dictionary, 
as also in Mbzhov, Siberian Bibliography, 3 vols., St Petersburg, 
1891-92, and in the great work of A. Pypih, History of Russian 
Ethnography, vol. iv. (p. a. K.) 

Sibonffai a town on the east coast of the island of 
Cebii, Philippine Islands, in 10“ 00' 06" N. Agriculture 
is the principal occupation of its inhabitants, rice and 
copra being the most important products. It has a health- 
ful, though hot, climate. The language is Cebd-Visayan. 
Population, 23,000. 

Sibpur, a town of British India, in the Hooghly 
district of Bengal, situated in 22" 34' N. and 88" 16' 
E., on the right bank of the river Hooghly, opposite 
Fort William. It is a suburb of Howrah, with which 
town its statistics are included. It contains jute -mills, 
flour -mill, rope-works, brick-works, and other industrial 
establishments; the Government botanical garden (the Kew 
of India); and the engineering college, which has been 
reorganized, with electrical and mining departments and 
a boarding-house. In 1896-97 there were in all 310 
students; and the total cost was Rs. 1,09,226, of which 
Rs.96,481 was paid by Government. 

SltoSSLgSLlTf a town and district of British India, in 
the Brahmaputra Valley division of Assam. The town is 
situated on the Dikhu river, about 9 miles from the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra. Population (1881), 5868; 
(1891), 5249; municipal income (1897-98), Rs.11,463; 
death-rate (1897), 42 '1 per thousand. The Government 
high school had 175 pupils in 1896-97, of whom 4 passed 
the Calcutta matriculation. 

The district of Sibsaoar has an area of 2865 scpiaro miles. 
Population (1881), 370,274; (1891), 457,274, showing an increase 
of 23 per cent., mainly duo to the importation of tea coolies; average 
deusi^, 160 persons per square mile. Classified according to re- 
ligion in 1891, Hindus numbered 418,863 ; Mahommedane, 19,805 ; 
Christians, 1365, including 274 Europeans ; hill tribes, 16,243 ; 
** others,*' 998. In 1901 the population was 598,642, showing an 
increase of 31 per cent. The land revenue is Rs.13,26,839, the in- 
cidence of assessment being Rs.2 : 10 : 11 per acre ; number of police, 
277 ; number of boys at school (1896-97), 11,222, being 81 '04 per cent, 
of the male population of school-^ing age, the highest proportion 
in the province ; death-rate (1897), 42*6 per thousand. Sibsagar 
is the chief centre of tea cultivation in the Brahmaj>utra valley, 
which was introduced by the Assam Company in 1862. In 1897 
there were 171 gardens, with 70,644 acres under tea, employing 
139,756 persons, of whom 44,198 had been imported under con- 
tract, and yielding 24,000,000 Tb, or 891 lb per acre. There are 
3 timber mills, employing 200 hands, and producing 125,000 tea- 
chests, of the value of Rs. 1,00, 000. A small State r^lway of 2 feet 
gauge runs from Jorhat to the Brahmaputra, 27 miles long ; but 
the district will shortly be traversed throughout by the Assom- 
Bengal railway, now under construction. 

Sicily. — Sicily is an island separated from the Italian 
mainland by a strait which in its narrowest part (Strait of 
Messina) is hardly two miles wide. The area and popula- 
tion of the several provinces are shown in the subjoined 
table ; — 
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Province. 

Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Population, 

18S1. 

Population, 

1901. 

Density per 
Square Mile, 
1901. 

Caltanissetta . 

1263 

266,379 

330,972 

262 

Catania . 

1917 

563,457 

711,923 

371 

Girgenti . 

1172 

312,487 

371,471 

317 

Messina . 

1246 

460,924 

548,898 

440 

Palermo . 

1948 

699,151 

785,016 

403 

Syracuse . 
Trapani . 

1442 

341,526 

427,429 

296 

948 

283,977 

353,557 

373 

Total . 



9936 

2,927,901 

3,529,266 

355 


Agricul^ 
tare and 
ngricuU 
tural 
products. 


Thus between 1881 and 1901 the population increased 
at the rate of 20 '5 per cent. The average density is 
extremely high for a country which lives almost ex- 
clusively from agriculture, and is much higher than the 
average for Italy in general, 293 per square mile. 

Sicily, formerly called the granary of Italy, exported grain until 
the end of the 18th century. N o\v, although the island still produces 
every year some 15 million bushels, the supply barely 
suffices for the consumption of a population of which 
bread is almost the exclusive diet. The falling-off in 
the exportation of cereals is not a consequence of any 
decadence in Sicilian agriculture, but rather of the 
increase of population, which nearly doubled within 
the 19th century. Two types of agriculture prevail in Sicily — 
the extensive and the intensive. The former covers mainly 
the interior of the island and half the southern coast, while the 
latter is generally adopted on the eastern and northern coasts. 
Large holdings of at least 500 hectares (a hectare equals about 
2^ acres) are indispensable to the profitable pursuit of exten- 
sive agriculture. These holdings are usually called fevdi or 
laAifontli, Their proprietors alternate the cultivation of wheat 
with that of barley and beans. During the years in which 
the soil is allowed to lie fallow, the grass and weeds which spring 
up serve as pasture for cattle, but the poverty of the pasture is such 
that at least two hectares are required for the maintenance of every 
animal. This poverty is due to the lack of rain, which, though 
attaining an anmial average of 74 centimetres (29 inches) at Palermo, 
reaches only 53 centimetres (21 inches) at Syracuse on the east 
coast, and 49 centimetres (about 19J inches) at Caltanissetta, on the 
central high plateau. The system of extensive cultivation proper 
to the latifomii gives an annual average gross return of about 200 
lire per hectare (£3, 4.s. 5d. per acre). 

Intensive agriculture in Sicily ,is limited to fruit trees and fruit- 
bearing plants, and is not combined with the culture of cereals and 
vegetables, as in central and parts of northern Italy. Originally 
the Sicilian system was perhaps due to climatic aiffioultios, but 
now it is recognised in most cases to bo more rational than com- 
bined culture. Largo extents of land along tbe coasts are therefore 
exclusively cultivated as vineyards, or as olive, orange, and lemon 
groves. Vineyards give an annual gross return of between £11 
and £13 per aero, and orange and lemon proves between £32 and 
£48 per acre. Vegetables are grown chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of large cities. Almonds are freely cultivated, and they 
seem to be the only trees susceptible also of cultivation upon the 
lutifmiM together with grain. A large export trade in almonds is 
carried on with north and central Europe. Hazel nuts are gown 
in woods at a level of more than 1200 foot above the sea. These 
also are largely exported to central Europe for use in the manu- 
facture of chocolate. The locust bean (used for forage), iigs, 
and peaches are widely grown, while in certain special zones the 
pistachio and the manna-ash yield rich returns. On the more 
barren soil the sumach shrub, the leaves of which are used for 
tanning, and the prickly pear grow flreely. The latter fruit con- 
stitutes, with bread, tbe staple food of the poorest part of the rural 
population for aovoral months in the year. The cultivation of 
cotton, which spread during the American War of Secession, is now 
rare, since it has not been able to withstand the competition of 
more favoured countries. All these branches of intensive cultiva- 
tion yield a higher gross return than that of the extensive system. 
Along the coast landed property is as a rule broken up into small 
holdings, usually cultivated by tbeix owners. 

Climatic conditions prevent cattle-raising in Sicily from being as 
prosperous an undertaking as in central Italy. The total number 
of bullocks in the island is calculated to be less than 200,000 ; and 
although the ratio of consumption of meat is low in proportion to 
the population, some of the cattle for slaughter have to he imported. 
Sheep and goats, which subsist more easily on scanty pasturage, 
are relatively more numerous, the total number being caloulatedat 

700,000, x^et the wool harvest is scarce, and the production of 
batter a negligible quantity, though there is abundance of the 
principal piquet of Sicilian pasture lands, cheese of various kinds, 


for which there is a lively local demand. The Sicilian race of 
horses would be good, but that it is not prolilic, and has degener- 
ated in consequence of insufficient nourishment and overwork. A 
better breed of horses is being obtained by more careful selection, 
and by crossing with Arab and English stallions imported by the 
Government. Donkeys and mules of various breeds are good, and 
would be better were they not so often weakened by heavy work 
before attaining full maturit3^ 

The absence of forests, which cover hardly 3 per cent, of the 
total area of the island, constitutes a serious obstacle to the pro- 
sperity of Sicilian pastoral and agrarian undertakings. p . 
The few remaining forests are almost all grouped ® 

around Etna and upon the high zone of the Madonian Mountains, 
a range which rises 40 miles west of Palermo, running parallel to 
the northern coast almost as far as Messina, and of which many 
peaks reach nearly 6000 feet above the sea. 

In that part of the island which is cultivated intensively some 
four and a half million hectolitres of wine are annually produced. 
Had not the phylloxera devastated the vineyards during the last 
decade of the 19th centmy, the production would be consider- 
ably higher. Three hundred and fifty thousand hectolitres of 
olive oil and 2500 million oranges and lemons are also produced, 
besides the other minor products above referred to. The zone of 
the latifoTidi^ or extensive culture, yields, besides wheat/ nearly 

3.000. 000 hectolitres of barley and beans every year. 

The most important Sicilian mineral is undoubtedly sulphur, 
which is mined principally in the provinces of Caltanissetta and 
Girgenti, and in minor quantities in those of Palermo , 

and Catania. ^ Up to 1896 the sulphur industry was in ^*^**£- 
a state of crisis due to the competition of pyrites, to the subdivision 
of the mines, to antiquated methods, and to a series of other causes 
which occasioned violent oscillations in and a continual reduction 
of prices. The formation of the Anglo- Italian sulphur syndicaie 
arrested the downward tendency of prices and increased the output 
of sulphur, so that the amount exported in 1899 was 4,240,183 
quintals, worth 43,461,876 lire (£1,738,475), whereas some years 
previously the value of sulphur exported had hardly been 20,000,000 
lire (£800,000). Now nineteen-twentieths of the sulphur consumed 
in the world is drawn from Sicilian mines, while some 50,000 
persons are employed in the extraction, manufacture, transport, 
and trade in the mineral. 

Another Sicilian mineral industry is that of common salt and 
rock-salt. The former is distilled from sea-water near Trapani, and 
the latter obtained in smaller quantities from mines. The two 
branches of the industry yield about 180,000 tons per annum, worth 

2.000. 000 lire (£80,000). About half this quantity is exported, 
principally to Norway. Besides salt, the asphalt mining industry 
may be mentioned. Its centre is the province of Syracuse. The 
value of the annual output is about 1,000,000 lire (£40,000). 

Deep-sea fisheries give employment to some twenty thousand 
Sicilians, who exercise their calling not only off the coasts of their 
island, but along the north African shore, from Morocco 
to Tripoli. In 1894 (the last year for which accurate ^ 
statistics have been issued) 350 fishing smacks were in active 
service, giving a catch of 2480 tons of fish. Approximately, the 
value of the annual catch may be reckoned at from 15 to 20 xmlllon 
lire (£600,000 to £800,000). 

The majority of the scanty Sicilian industries are directly 
connected with various branches of agriculture. Such, for in- 
stance, is tbe preparation of the elements of citric acid, j ^ ^ 
which is manufactured at au establishment at Messina. ^ 

Older and more flourishing is tbe Marsala industry, lilarsala 
wine is a product of the western vineyards situated slightly above 
sea level. In 1899 more than 38,000 hectolitres were exported to 
the value of more than 8,000,000 lire (£120, OOQ). The quantity 
consumed in Italy is far greater than that exported. 

Another flourishing Sicilian industry carried on by a large 
number of small houses is that of preserving vegetables in tins. 
Artichokes and tomato sauce are the principal of these products, 
of which several dozen million tins are annually exported from 
Sicily to the Italian mainland, to Germany, and to South America. 
Manufaotories of fhmiture, carriages, gloves, and leather exist in large 
number in the island. They are, as a rule, small in extent, and are 
managed by the owners with the help of five, ten, or at most twenty 
workmen. 'Within the last decade several glass works have been 
established at Palermo, a match factory at Caltanissetta, a cotton 
dyeing works at Messina, and a large metal foundry at Palermo. 
Large shipbuilding yards and a yard for the construction of trams 
and railway carriages are now being laid out in the latter city. 

Naturally Sicilian trade is almost all sea-borne. The ports of 
Palermo and Messina register a gross traffic of over three million 
tons annually. Prior to 1860 there was not a single 
kilometre of railway in Sicily. The total length of ^ . 

Sicilian railways is now 1000 ihiles. Their construction 
was rendered ve^ costly by the mountainous character 
of the island. Trafi^c returns on the whole are not high, but are 
steadily increasing. 
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Like all aoutlierii Italy, Sicily in 1860 was poor, no^thstanding 
the possession of notable reserves of monetary capital. On the 
completion of Italian unity part of this pecuniary 
BconomiGf ^a,s absorbed by the sudden increase of taxation, 

inteiiec- ^ much greater "part was employed by private 

individuals in the purchase of lands formerly belonging 
to the suppressed religious corporations. These lands 
theDODula- covered about one-fifth of the surface of the Island, 
f/oa. ^ ** revenue acquired by taxation and the pro- 

ceeds of the land sales were almost entirely spent by the 
State in northern Italy, where the new Government, for adminis- 
trative and military reasons, had been obliged to establish its prin- 
cipal organizations, and conseq[uently its great centres of economic 
consnmption. It was therefore necessary to meet from scanty 
local revenues the continually -increasing expenditure necessary 
for public instruction, ways of communication, hygienic improve- 
ments, and, generally, for introducing modem European civilization 
among a people who until then had lived penuriously, ignorant of 
many needs, consuming little, and resembling in many respects an 
Oriental population. Thus it is easy to understand that while 
in some respects the island has made rapid progress and the large 
cities ha^e been beautified and developed, in other respects it 
remains in a backward state, many communes of the laUfondi zone 
being stiE in the moral and material conditions of a century ago. 
As a general rule, trade and the increase of production have not 
kept pace with the development of the ways of communication. 

The poverty of the Sicilian population is accentuated by the 
unequal distribution of wealth among the different classes of 
society. A small but comparatively wedthy class— composed prin- 
cipaEy of the owners of laiifosndi, who are not invariably descended 
from the barons of former times — ^resides habitually in the large 
cities of the island, or even at Naples, Rome, or Paris. Yet even if 
all the wealthy landowners resided on their estates, their number 
would not he sufficient to enable them to play in local public life a 
part corresponding to that of the English gentry. On the other 
hand, the mass which would elsewhere be called the middle class 
is in SicEy extremely poor. The origin of most of the abuses 
which vitiate Sicilian political life, and of the frequent scandals 
in the representative local administrations, is to be found in the 
straitened condition of the Sicilian middle classes. The artisan 
class in the cities is not appreciably poorer than in other parts 
of Italy, The condition of the peasant in the zone of intensive 
culture is also bearable, many of the peasants being themselves 
small proprietors. The peasants of the laMfofndi zone, on the 
contrary, are as a rule poverty-stricken. 

Emigration, which might improve the condition of the agricul- 
tural proletariat, only attained serious proportions within the 
- . last decade of the 19th century. In 1897 the perma- 
emijra- emigation from the island was 15,994, in 1898, 

21,320, and in 1899, 24,604. 

The moral and intellectual defects of Sicilian society are in part 
results of the economic difficulties above described, and in part the 
Public i - of bad customs introduced or maintained during 

stractiM period of SicEian isolation from the rest of 

' Europe, when, in 1860, Sicily was incorporated in 
the Italian kingdom, hardly a tenth of the population could read 
and write. Upon the completion of unity, elementary schools were 
founded everywhere ; but, though education was free, the indigence 
of the peasants in some regions prevented them from taking full 
advantage of the opportunities offered. Thus, even now, nearly 
60 per cent, of the SicEian conscripts come up for military service 
unable either to read or to write. Secondary and superior educa- 
tion is much more diffused, and Sicily perhaps furnishes more 
students to the lyc4es and universities in proportion to population 
than any part of Italy. 

Brigandage of the classical type has almost disappeared from 
Italy. The true brigands number hardly more than a dozen, and 
BriMflrfM-e only the most remote and most inaccessible 

and Mama. ?o?^*3.ins. Criminal statistics, though slowly dimin- 
' isbing, are stiE high — murders, which are* the most 
fre(ment crimes, having been 27 per 100,000 inhabitants in 1897-98. 
Violent assaults with infliction of serious wounds are also frequent. 
While explicable in part by_ the violent temperament of the 
Sicilians and in part hy the insufficiency and incapacity of the 
police, this readiness to commit bloodshed is still more attribu- 
table to the influence of the Maffia. The Maffia is not, as is 
generally beUeved, one vast society of criminals, but is rather a 
sentiment akin to arrogance which imposes a special line of 
conduct upon persons affected by it. In substance the wnffioso 
considers it dishonourable to have recourse to lawful authority 
to obtain redress for a wrong or a crime committed against him. 
He therefore hides the identity of the offender from the police, 
res^ving vengeance to himself or to his friends and dependants. 
This sentiment, still widely diffused among the lower classes of 
many districts and not entirely unknown to the upper classes, 
renders difficult legal proof of culpability for acts of violence, and 
multiplies sanguinary private reprisals. 


The nature of Sicilian moral sentiment explains the elevated 
standard of famEy life, the small number of illegitimate births, the 
respect for women even among the lowest classes (the — . 
assertions of superficial observers notwithstanding), the ■“ 
scrupulous fidmity with which a SiciEau wor£ma.n executes his 
task, and the discipline and bravery of Sicilian soldiers and sailors 
— attributable to their personal devotion towards their officers. 
If to these qualities be added an almost universal industry, a 
certain spirit of dignity, order and thrift in all classes, and, finally, 
the general sobriety of the population (drunkenness is practically un- 
known in the island), it will he seen that elements exist by means 
of which Sicily may in time become a prosperous and morally 
elevated country when Italy, which has already passed through the 
laborious period which followed her national unification, shall have 
completed that work of economic and moral restoration which 
may already be considered as weE begun. (g. Mo.) 

Sidswick, Heniy (1838-1900), English philo- 
sopher, born at Skipton, in Yorkshire, on 31st May 1838, 
was educated at Rugby and Cambridge, where his career 
was a brEliant one. In 1859 he was senior classic, 33rd 
wrangler, and ChanceUor’s medaEist. In the same year he 
was elected to a fellowship at Trinity, and soon afterwards 
appointed to a classical lectureship there. This post he 
held for ten years, but in 1869 exchanged his lectureship 
for one in moral philosophy, a subject to which he had been 
turning his attention more and more. In the same year 
he resigned his feUowship on conscientious grounds, when 
the question of the abolition of religious tests for fellow- 
ships was being pressed, a reform actually carried two 
years later. In 1874 Sidgwick published his Method 
of Ethics, which first won him a reputation outside bis 
university. In 1875 he was appointed praelector on 
moral and political philosophy at Trinity, in 1883 ho 
was elected Knightbridge professor of moral philosophy, 
and in 1885 his coUege once more elected him to a feUow- 
ship. In 1883 he published the Principles of Political 
Ecommyi in 1885 the Scope amd Method of Economic 
Science', in 1886 Outlims of the Sistory of Ethics, 
enlarged from the article ‘‘ Ethics ” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britwmica', and in 1891 the Elements of Politics, in- 
tended to supply the want of an adequate treatise on 
the subject by starting from the old lines of Bentham 
and Mill Besides his lecturing and literary labours, 
Sidgwick took an active part in the business of the 
university, and in many forms of social and philanthropic 
work. He was a member of the General Board of Studies 
from its foundation in 1882 tiE 1899; he was also a 
member of the Council of the Senate of the Indian Civil 
Service Board and the Local Examinations and Lectures 
Syndicate, and chairman of the Special Board for Moral 
Science. He was one of the founders of the Society for 
Psychical Research and of the Metaphysical Society. 
NTone of his work is more closely identified with his name 
than the part he took in promoting the higher education 
of women. Ho helped to start the higher local examina- 
tions for women, and the lectures held at Cambridge in 
preparation for these. It was at his suggestion and with 
his help that Miss Clough opened a house of residence 
for students ; and when this had developed into ITewnham 
College, and in 1880 the Horth Hall was added, Mr 
Sidgwick, who had in 1876 snanled Miss Eleanor Mildred 
Balfour, went with his wife to live there for two years. 
After Miss Clough^s death in 1892, Mrs Sidgwick became 
principal of the college, and she and her husband resided 
there for the rest of his life. During this whole period 
Professor Sidgwick took the deepest interest in the welfare 
of the college. Early in 1900 he was forced by ill-health 
to resign his professorship, and he died in August of the 
same year. (See Ethics.) (a. 

Sidmouthi a watering-place and market town 
in the Honiton parliamentary division of Devonshire, 
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England, pleasantly situated at the mouth of the Sid, 

15 miles by rail east by south of Exeter. The harbour 
is inaccessible for vessels over 200 tons. The church 
of St ITicholas contains a vdndow, presented by Queen 
Victoria, 1866, in memory of the duke of Kent, who died 
here. There is a Eoman Catholic convent, and public 
edifices are the market buildings, a Masonic a 

volunteer drill-hall, public baths, a promenade sea- 
wall, and a cottage hospital. Area of parish (an urban 
district) prior to extension in 1899, 1563 acres. Popula- 
tion (1891), 3758 ; (1901), 4201. 

Sidney, a city of Ohio, U.S.A., capital of Shelby 
county. It is on the river Miami, the Miami and Erie 
canal, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St 
Louis and the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton railways, 
in the western part of the state. Population (1890), 
4850; (1900), 5688, of whom 282 were foreign-bom and 
108 negroes. 

Sidon (now Said£)^ a small town on the Syrian coast 
between Beiriit and Siir (Tyre). The population is 11,000 
(Moslems 8000, Christiana 2500, Jews 500). The exports 
comprise olive oil and fruit, especially oranges and lemons. 
In 1887 tomb chambers were discovered close to the town, 
which contained several fine Greek and Phoenician sarco- 
phagi, including the “ Alexander ” sarcophagus, a unique 
work of art in the form of a Greek temple, and the sarco- 
phagus of Tabnith, king of Sidon. These sarcophagi are 
now in the Imperhil Museum at Constantinople. Eemains 
have boon found of a building which apparently belongs 
to the Persian period. 

Sled Ice (Russian, S’i/edUts\ a government of Russia 
in the^ east of Poland, with an area of 5535 square miles 
and a population which was 630,240 in 1884 and 
775,316 (census population, domiciled only) in 1897, 
when there wore 382,896 women and the urban popula- 
tion numbered 110,995. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Little llnsHians (43 per cent.), Poles (40 i>er cent.), Jews 
(15 percent.), and Germans, The government is divided | 
into nine districts, the chief towns of which are the 
capital, Siodice (23,714 inhabitants), Biata (13,123), 
Konstantinow (1840), Qarwolin (5654), Lukow (8317), 
Radzyn(5718), Sokotow (7246), Wsgrow (8679), Wtodawa 
(6768). The main occupation is still agriculture ; 1,036,300 
acres wore under crops in 1900, and tho average yield 
in 1896-99 was : rye 3,086,000 cwt., wheat 730,000 cwt., 
oats 1,485,600 cwt., barley 430,500 cwt. — all cereals, 
6,198,000 cwt.; also potatoes, 10,280,000 cwt., they being 
largely grown for distilleries. The area under forests in 
1898 was 97,300 acrea Cattle-brooding is second in 
importance only to agricuUuro; in 1897 there wore 84,250 
horses, 323,240 honicil cattl<s 341,640 sheep, and 166,450 
pigs. Manufactures and trade arc insignificant. 

SlO^bu rSTy ^ town of Prussia, in the Rhine province, 
on the nver Siog, 16 miles by rail south-east of Cologne- It 
has a royal projectile factory, calico-printing mills, lignite 
mines, stone quarries, and tobacco factories. The parish 
church, dating from the 13th century, possesses several 
richly-decorated reliquaries of the 12th to 16th centuries. 
A former Benedictine abbey, founded in 1066, is now used 
as a prison. Population (1886), 7614 ; (1900), 14,164. 

Sleseilf a town of Prussia, province of Westphali^ 63 
miles by xail east of Cologne. It is the centre of the iron- 
mining, iron-smelting, and tanning industries of southern 
Wtet^alia. In the town are two castles of the* former 
princes and counts of Kassau-Siogen, and an equestrian 
statue of the Emperor William 1 Population (1885), 
16,676; (1900), 22,111. 
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Siemens, Ernst Werner von (1816-1892), 
German electrician, was bom on the 13th December 1816 
at Lenthe, in Hanover, After attending the gymnasium 
at Lubeck, he entered the Prussian army as a volunteer, 
and for three years was a pupil in the Military Academy 
at Berlin. In 1838 he received a commission as lieutenant 
in the artillery, and six years later he was appointed to 
the responsible post of superintendent of the artillery 
workshops. In 1848 he had the task of protecting the 
port of Kiel against the Danish fleet, and as commandant 
of Friedrichsort built the fortifications for the defence of 
Eckernforde harbour. In the same year he was entrusted 
with the laying of the first telegraph line in Germany, 
that between Berlin and Frankfort-on-Main, and with that 
work his military career came to an end. Thenceforward 
he devoted his energies to furthering the interests of tho 
newly-founded firm of Siemens and Halske, which under 
his guidance became one of the most important electrical 
undertakings in the world, with branches in different 
countries that gave it an international influence; in the 
London house he was associated with Sir Charles Siemens, 
one of his younger brothers. Although he had a decided 
predilection for pure research, his scientific work was 
naturally determined to a large extent by the demands 
of his business, and, as he said when he was admitted 
to the Berlin Academy of Sciences in 1874, the fillin g 
up of scientific voids presented itself to him as a technical 
necessity. Considering that his entrance into commercial 
life was almost synchronous with the introduction of 
electric telegraphy into Germany, it is not surprising 
that many of his inventions and discoveries relate to 
telegraphic apparatus. In 1847, when he was a member 
of die committee appointed to consider the adoption of 
the electric telegraph by the Government, he suggested the 
use of gutta-percha as a material for insulating metallic 
conductors. Then he investigated the electrostatic charges 
of telegraph conductors and their laws, and established 
methods for testing underground and submarine cables 
and for locating faults in their insulation; further, he 
carried out observations and experiments on electrostatic 
induction and the retardation it produced in the speed 
of the current. He also devised apparatus for duplex 
and diplox telegraphy, and automatic recorders. In a 
somewhat less specialized sphere, he was an early advocate 
of the desirability of establishing some easily reproducible 
basis for the moasurement of electrical resistance, and 
suggested that the unit should be taken as the resistance 
of a column of pure mercury one metre high and one 
square millimetre in cross-scction, at a temperature of 
0’ 0. Another task to which he devoted much time was 
the construction of a selenium photometer, depending on 
the property possessed by that substance of changing its 
electrical resistance according to the intensity of the light 
falling upon it. He also claimed to have been, in 1866, 
the discoverer of the principle of self-excitation in dynamo- 
electric machines, in which the residual magnetism of 
tho iron of the electro-magnets is utilized for excitation, 
without the aid of permanent steel magnets or of a separate 
exciting current. In another branch of science he wrote 
several papers on meteorological subjects, discussing among 
other things the causation of the winds and the forces 
which produce, maintain, and retard the motions of the 
air. In 1866 he devoted half a million marks to the 
foundation of an imperial institute of technology and 
physics, and in 1888 he was ennobled. He died at 
Berlin on the 6th of December 1892. His scientific 
memoirs and addresses were collected and published in 
an l^glish translation in 1892, and three years later 
a second volume appeared containing his technical 
papers. (h. m, e.) 
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Siemrait, or Siemrap, one of the south-eastern 
provinces of Siam, situated at the north end of the Tal4 
Sap, the lake of Cambodia. The total population can- 
not exceed 10,000, and consists mostly of Cambodians 
and descendants of former Siamese garrisons, who have 
adopted that language. Agriculture and fishing are the 
chief pursuits of the people. The trade is very small ; the 
sandy soil produces a red-grained rice which has not a good 
reputation for quality. Close by the chief town — a mere 
village of some 2000 inhabitants — ^there are the remains 
of the old brick kampeng, or fort, erected by Praya Bodiii 
after the capture of this province from the Cambodians in 
the 18th century. But Siemrat is best known for the 
great ruins of Angkor, or Nakawn, Wat, which stand a 
mile or two to the northward buried in dense forest, an 
unending source of awe and mystery to the native and 
of admiration to the European visitor. These, with the 
extensive remains of l^akawn Luang, the old city close 
by, form remarkable relics of the architectural genius of 
the Khmer race, which between the 8th and 12th centuries 
had spread itself from the sea to Korat and the Me Kong. 

AuTHoaiTiBs. — ^T homson. Straits of Mcdacca, Indo-CUdna^ awcL 
China; ArUiquities of Cambodia. — Garnier. Voyage d'JSxplora- 
tion en Indo^Chine. — Henri Mouhot. Travels in Indo-China . — 
CuRzoN, Lord. Qeogr. Jonrnal^ vol. ii. No. 3. — Morrison, Dr. 
“Times” Letters from Indo- China. 1896. — Warrington 
Smyth. Five Years in Siam. — IItienne Atmonier. Le 
Camhoge. Paris, 1900. 

Siena, a town and archiepiscopal see of Italy, Tuscany, 
capital of the provmce of Siena, 61 miles by rail south oi 
Florence. The Victor Emmanuel hall in the town hall, 
adorned by frescoes by the Sienese artists Aldi, Cassioli, and 
Maccari, was opened in 1891, In 1882 some frescoes by 
Pinturicchio were discovered in an apartment of the palace 
which was built for Pandolfo Petrucci in 1608. The church 
of San Francesco was finally restored in 1885-92. The 
university was attended by 2^ students in 1898, and there 
were 31 professors. Siena is a place of some industrial 
activity, and possesses a school of the industrial arts and 
sciences. Population (1881), 23,44:5; (1901), 28,678, 

SlerOf a town of Spain, in the province of Oviedo, to 
the south of Qijon, on the river Nora, and on the Laviana- 
Qijon and Leon-Gijon railways. It is in the centre of a 
fertile agricultural district, in which live stock is exten- 
sively reared. There are coal mines in the neighbourhood, 
and the local industries include tanning and manufactures of 
soap, coarse linen, and cloths. Population (1897), 22,456. 

Slerr'a. Leonei a British colony on the west coast 
of Africa. Sierra Leone proper consists of a peninsula, 
about 26 miles in length to Gape Shilling, by about 12 
in breadth, with an area of about 300 square miles. 
The colony, as distinct from the protectorate, now takes 
in the entire seaboard southwards to the Mano river, 
which fdrms the Liberian boundary, including Sherbro 
Island, Banana, Turtle, Plantain, and other minor islands • 
also Turner’s peninsula, a narrow strip of land from 
Bahol, Shea Bar, extending in a south-east direction 
about 60 miles to the Kase Lake and lying between the 
Bum Kittam river and the North Atlantic — ^thence the 
coast is continued to the ports of Sulima and Mano Salija, 
Garinga, about 8 miles up the Mano river, being the extreme 
limit of the colony proper. Northwards, the Isles de Los, 
TeUaboi, Kortimo, and Leopard Islands, and other small 
islets are also included. There is no farther room for 
extension, the whole being hemmed in — one-third by the 
North Atlantic, one -third by French territory, and the 
remaining one-third by Liberia, 

In 1896 the entire area beyond the colony proper, containing 
about 30,000 square nules, now described as the protectorate, was 
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proclaimed as such, and was divided into five sections or districts, 
each under a European commissioner, namely, Ronietta, Karene, 
Bandajuma, Panguma, and Koinadugu, The protectorate extends 
on the northern coast-side of the colony to Kiragba, between the 
Great Searcies river and the Mellacouri river, and then follows 
the defined Anglo-French and Anglo-Libeiian delimitations. Upon 
first acquaintance it is difficult to realize that a country presenting 
such naturally beautiful surroundings can have a climate which is 
so deadly to the European. Gambia was administratively separated 
from Sierra Leone in 1888, so that Sierra Leone now stands alone 
as a distinct government. After 1875 a complete transformation 
took place in the geographical disposition of the British sphere 
of influence, in the delimitation of British territory by the various 
boundary commissions, and in the introduction of a governmental 
interior policy which has led to the protectorate being proclaimed, 
with a population estimated at about 1,000,000. 

Freetown, the capital, which has a reputed population of about 
30,000 inhabitants, mostly negroes, has come into greater promi- 
nence from its having been made a coaling station of 
the Imperial Government, the natural open roadstead, 

6 miles from the Cape, being capable of receiving the largest ships 
of war, and is the finest and safest harbour on the west coast of 
Africa. Freetown is the headquarters of His Majesty's military 
forces on this coast, the barracks being at Tower Hill, Kortright 
TTinj Mount Oriel, and Wilberfbree. The forces consist of a 
battalion of the West India regiment, detachments of Royal 
Engineers and Royal Artillery, and in 1898 was raised the West 
African regiment from local native tribes, commanded by Imperial 
European officers. For the protectorate there are the frontier 
police, a native colonial force numbering 600, under European 
military officers ; and for the colony proper there are the Sierra 
Leone police, about 270 strong, under a European superintendent 
and inspector, for the performance of civil duties. There has been 
cable communication from Freetown to all parts of the world since 
1886, and sea communication is weekly by mail steamers from 
Liverpool, supplemented by freq^uent steamers from Hamburg. 
A Government light railway was oegiin at Freetown in 1897, and 
the first section, costing £150,000, as far as Songo Town,. a distance 
of 30 miles, was opened for traffic early in 1899 ; it passes through 
the villages of Kissi, Wellington, Hastings, Waterloo, and Newton, 
the journey occupying 3 hours 20 minutes. The railway has been 
continued across the Ribbi river to Moyamba, 45 miles ; and it is 
contemplated to advance a considerable way into the interior, whore 
the heavier natural productions will bo mot with, which should 
yield a revenue for tho maintonanco of the line. 

Commercially, Freetown is a great trading centre and dei>ot for 
supplying the rivers ; it produces nothing in tho way of exports ; 
the villages around cultivate ginger, coIFoo, fruits, vegetables, 
cassada, and Indian corn, and raise poultry, all of which articles 
find a ready market in tho capital, Tho exports comprise palm 
oil, palm kernels, kola nuts, poppers, benni isood, all from the 
Sherbro district and tho protectorate, which also produce rice. 

Freetown is noted for tho abundance and exoelionco of its water, 
which comes down from tho lulls | but the sanitation of tho town calls 
for great improvement, and tho lighting remains Huri)risingly behind 
the times, kerosene lamps being still in use in tho streets. Horses 
do not live, consequenUy all wheeled traffic is drawn by manual 
labour— hammocks and sedan-chairs are tho customary means of 
locomotion. Th^rinoipal buildings in tho town are the cathedral, 
the Wilberforce Hall, the fruit market, the railway station, the 
model school, the courts of justice, tl^e post office, the hospital, 
the Government buildings, and tho gaol. Outside the town are 
the Princess Christian Hospital, Bishop’s Court, Fura Bay College, 
and tho railway depot at Clincstown. 

According to tho census returns of 1891, the whole statistics 
population in the colony proper, i.e.j at places indicated ot Sierra 
in the following table, was ; — teoao. 



White. 

Coloured 

Population. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16,811 

8,100 

8,084 

2,870 

6,495 

7,848 

814 

71 

26 

680 

1 

18,722 

2,113 

2,996 

2,665 

6,186 

6,165 

764 

19 

0 

800 

Freetown District : 

Sb George’s Parish 

Eastern Division 

Mountain Division 

Western District .... 
Eastern District .... 

Sherbro 

The Isles de Los . . . . 

Eaikonkl ' 

Factories (Govt.) in S.L. River , 

7asso 

Sulima Sub-District . . ! 

100 

”2 

‘1 

19 

80 

'2 

'i 

16,142 

2,100 

8,082 

2,876 

6,404 

7,324 

814 

71 

26 

680 

18,602 

2,113 

2,094 

2,566 

6,186 

6,164 

764 

19 

9 

860 

191 

88 

89,609 

84,866 

89,800 

34,899 
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The total population was thus 74,699. The white population, 
owing to the influx of numerous military officers, officials for 
the protectorate, and extended mercantile operations, has greatly 
increased. The dangers of the climate on the coast from malaria 
and fever remain unabated, and the colony justly retains its evil 
reputation : 40 or 50 miles inland, the country is much pglf >n‘pT 
and is tolerable for Europeans; but the isolated life they are 
-compelled to lead, surrounded by savagery, is prejudicial to any 
len^hened residence. 

The rainfall of Sierra Leone, according to the colonial hospital 

•observations at Ereetown for three years, was as follows: 1896 

203 inches ; 1897, 164 inches ; 1899, 144 inches. The months of 
January, February, and March are practically rainless near tho 
coast ; desultory showers occur in April to the early part of May ; 
towards tho end of that month the wet season sets in, and con- 
tinues until tho end of October. With November the rain is again 
desultory, gradually ceasing with December. Tornadoes open and 
close the seasons, which is considered tho uuhealthiest time, the 
best time being the middle of the rains or “dries.” The 
Harmattan wind, known as “tho smokos,” comes in wdth December, 
and lasts from two to three months — generally daily, from early 
morning to noon. This is a north-east dry and desiccating wind, 
making the atmosphere cool and invigorating, though treacherous 
to tho newcomer. 

The following figures show tho value of the principal exports for 
the four years enumerated : — 



Benui 

Seed. 

Kola 

Nuts. 

Ginger. 

Hides. 

Palm 

Kernels. 

Palm Oil. j 

1 H 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

1800 . 

12,077 

38,352 

14,145 

13,041 

151,840 

17,046 

79,100 12,258 

1807 . 

7,005 

40,502 

13,500 

6,030 

129,910 

9,149 

79,^87 13,142 

1808 . 

0,200 

40,070 

11,035 

002 

112,003 

3,405 

02,004 0,058 

1000 . 

4,009 

70,218 

0,233 

601 

171,774 

7,430 

26,740 0,953 


From those figures it will bo seen that there was a falling off in every- 
thing except kola nuts, which, howevoi*, are chiefly exported to 
■Gambia and to Senegal, and in palm kernels ; the cultivation 
-of ground nuts, which was formerly one of the largo exports, has 
boon superseded by exports from India. On their extinction rubber 
was discovered, and has continued to bo worked, most of it coming 
from tho northern side. Tho vine is plentiful in Upper Mendi, but 
•as yet the Meudis have not given it much attention. 

lieforo tho rising of the natives in 1898, the whole country 
had boon in a particularly tranq,uil state since 1890, when tho 
Govornmont adopted a firm and gi'catly extended 
mstory. policy for tho interior, it having been obvious for 
•some time i)reviously that tho internecine wars which devastated 
•and depopulated large areas, and wore of constant recurrence, 
greatly hindered the prosperity of the colony. Travelling com- 
missioners wore appointed to oxjdoro tho hinterland, and to enter 
into friemlly treaties wdth tho paramount chiefs ; and the frontier 
polh‘,c4 wore or^^inizcd. Tho abolition of slavery followed ; and with 
tho introduction of the Protectorate Ordinance in 1897, a house tax 
of fis. each was imposed, to come into operation in tho throe first- 
named districts on tho 1st January 1898. Chief Bai Buroh, in the 
Timifii country, broke out into open war, necessitating a military 
punitive expedition. He was at length captured, and deported. 
In April 1898 tho Mendi tribes rose, and massacred several 
American missionaries at Botifunk and Taiama, some native 
officials in the Xmperri district, and a lar^e' number of police 
throughout tho country. Speedy retribution followed, which 
offootually put down the revolt. A Boyal- Commission was 
appointed to inniiire into the disturbances, which resulted in a 
oontimianco of the house tax. Tho disturbances would appear 
to have arlson from a dosire on the part of the paramount chiefs 
<who arranged and disseminated a powerful fetich “swear," called 
“Poro,'* to compel the people to join) to cast themselves off from 
British rule, owing to the abolition of the slave trade and a longing 
to revert to their old heathenish customs and p^aotic^^s. 

The principal port for the shipping of the largest item of export 
— palm kernels — is Shorbro, lying about 90 miles to the south-east 
of Sierra Leone. Bonthe is the seat of government, situated upon 
Sherbro Island. 

The channel for ocean steamers has been buoyed by the 
'Govornmont at considerable expense. Sherbro is now producing 
^ revenue of over £30,000 a year. The total quantity 
Commerce, kernels shipped in 1899-1901 from Sherbro- averaged 
.about 13,456 tons a year. The oil palms, from which the nuts are 
gathered twice a year, extend all over Sherbro and its hinterland, 
tho Mendi country, and are jiractioelly unlimited, the production 
being entirely Nature’s work, as the natives never plant them. 

Shorbro and Mendi produce large quantities of kola nuts and 
rice, and, in smaller quantities, benni seed, pepper, piassava, and 
rubber. Cotton for local consumption is extennvely grown. It is 


from the. Sherbro side of the colony that the heavy natural 
productions are obtained and exported ; but there is much scope for 
far greater export, when the great barrier to the development of 
the hinterland — ^the overland transport difficulty — shall have been 
overcome ; at present all inland produce is brought down, in palm- 
leaf hampers upon the backs of native carriers, to some riverside 
trading factory, whence it is conveyed in canoes and lighters to the 
ort of Sherbro for shipment to the ocean steamers, the anchorages 
eing off the Bonthe channel and off York Island. 

So far as. salt water extends, the banks of the waterways are 
covered by mangrove trees, the haunts of crocodiles, but with 
fresh water the vegetation becomes mixed and of the usual tropical 
descriptions. The system of barter still prevails, though it is 
not so universal as formerly; the stationing of Imperial troops 
and colonial police in the protectorate is causing a great deal of 
British coin to be circulated, which is much appreciated by the 
natives. The country generally is plentifully watered, many places 
which in the “dries” are mere streams and rivulets, to be stepped 
oyer, become in the rains so swollen as to be unfordable ; hence the 
difficulty of iuterior travelling during the wet season. 

The total shipping entered and cleared for four years is as 
follows: 1897, 1,084,745 tons; 1898, 1,110,228 tons ; 1899, 1,681,748 
tons; 1900, 1,290,933 tons; about three -fourths British. The 
revenue of the colony was as follows : 1888, £63,035 ; 1897, 
£107,033 ; 1898, £117,682 ; 1900, £168,668 ; and the expenditure 
for corresponding years: 1888, £63,288; 1897, £111,678 ; 1898, 
£121,112; 1900, £166,421. The total imports: 1888, £250,147; 
1897, £457,389 ; 1898, £606,349 ; 1900, £558,271. Total exports: 
1888, £339,047; 1897, £400,748; 1898, £290,991; 1900, 

£362,471. 

See the Annual Blue-book and Colonial Office Report thereon ; 
Colonial Office List. — Banbury. Sierra Lcme, the TFhite Man's 
Oram. 1888. — Inuham. Sierra Leone after a Hundred Years. 1894. 
— Lucas. Historical Geogra^jfhy of the British Colonies^ vol. iii. 
1896. — ^Pierson. SemnYearsinS^iermLeomA. 1897. — ^Alluriuge. 
The Sherbro and its Hinterlamd. 1901. (t. J. A.) 

SIfian. See Lolos. 

Sig'IVlSIirinS'eni a town of Prussia, cMef town of 
the province of Hohenzollem, on the right bank of the 
upper Danube, 56 miles by rail south of Tubingen. The 
castle of the Hoheuzollerns crowns a high rock above the 
river, and contains a collection of pictures, an exceptionally 
interesting museum (textiles, enamels, metal-work, (kc.), an 
armoury, and a library. On the opposite bank of the 
Danube there is a war monument to the Hohenzollem men 
I who fell in 1866 and 1870-71. Population (1900), 4576. 


8igrna.lS (Army). — There are two systems of 



Pio. l.-rMorse System : the dash. The flag is "waved from A to B and back 
again in one motion. 

signalling in use in the British army, (1) the Morse (or dot 
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and dasH, Figs. 1, 2), (2), the semaphore (Figs. 3, 4). The 
first is the more generally used, and is also employed in tsle- 
graphy and naval signalliag. It is earned on by 
a dag or heHograph by day, and lamps by night. The flag 
is either dark blue or white with a horizontal hne, accord- 


ing to the background. It is made in two sizes, the 
larger having drapery 3 feet square with a pole 5 feet 6 
inches in length, the smaller 2 feet square of drapery and 
a 3 feet 6 inch pole. The former is visible with an ordi- 
nary telescope from 5 to 7 miles, but with a good glass can 




Fio. 3.^Somapliore System : letter J. 


be seen at a much greater distance* The latter under 
HiTTn‘lfl.r conditions is visible from 3 to 4 miles. To form 
the dot and dash the flag is waved in a short or long arc, 
the latter being regulated to three times the length of the 
former. The heliograph, as its name implies, can only be 


used in conjunction with the sun (Figs. 5, 6). It consists 
of a circular movable mirror, generally 5 inches or 3 inches 
in diameter, so arranged that it may reflect the rays of 
the sun on and off a distant station. The dot and dash 
are formed by the length of time the rays are allowed to 



Fig. 4.— Semaphore System : letter I. 
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Fio. 6.— The Heliograph. A, the sxm : B, signalling mirror ; 0, distant 
station ; P, duplex mirror. 


remain on the station. When the sun makes an angle of 
more than 120 degrees with the mirror and the station, a 
duplex mirror is employed, the sun rays being collected 
on the signalling mirror, thence reflected on to the duplex 
mirror, and from there again to the station required. 
Three kinds of lamp are used for signalling by night : — 


(1) the ordinary hand-lamp, which is an enlarged bull’s 
eye burning colza or other vegetable oil, with a shutter 
for exposing and obscuring the light, visible 3 to 4 miles ; 

(2) the Begbie, made in three sizes, burning kerosene oil 
and visible with glasses 10, 20, and 40 miles respectively 
— ^these are principally used in India; (3) the limelight 
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SippSir^Ltiis, visible 10 to 15 miles or more Siccording to 
atmospheric conditions. The semaphore system is used for 
comparatively short distances. It is simpler and more 
rapid than the Morse system, but is only adapted for use 
during the day. Two small flags are employed, and the 
letters of the alphabet are formed by the positions in which 
they are held. 

In every regiment of cavalry on the higher establish- 
ment there are 4 signallers per squadron; those on the 
lower establishment, household regiments, and regiments 
abroad, have 3 per squadron ; and there are at least 2 
supernumeraries per service squadron. In the royal 
garrison artillery there are 4 signallers per company, and 
3 per mountain battery. In the infantry there are 6 
signallers per battalion, and at least 1 supernumerary per 
company. In addition to the above, 1 officer is appointed 
as instructor and 1 non-commissioned officer as assistant- 
instructor, both of whom should hold certificates from one 
of the schools of instruction. Signallers are inspected 
annually, and are required to send, transmit, and read 
messages accurately at a rate of not less than 6 words a 
minute. Those who qualify receive 15s. each and the 
right to wear a badge until the following year’s inspec- 
tion. Signallers employed in the field may be combined to 
form either brigade or special signalling companies. The 
former consist of men drawn from regiments on the spot, 
and may contain any available number under an officer. 
A special signalling company is an independent unit of an 
army corps ; it may be mounted or dismounted, and the 
signallers are taken from regiments not in the field. ' 

Signalling is used on most campaigns to a large extent. 
In the Tirah expedition, 1897 and 1898, one signal 
station received and sent, between the 1st and 18th 
November, as many as 980 messages by heliograph, some 
of which were 200 to 300 words in length. It is often 
used as an auxiliaiy to the field telegraph, especially in 
mountainous countries, and when the wire is liable to be 
cut and stolon by hostile natives. In the Waziri ex- 
pedition, 1881, communication was maintained direct for 
a distance of 70 miles with a 5-inch heliograph. In the 
Boor war, 1899-1902, the system of heliographic signal- 
ling was employed very extensively by both sides. 

The electric search-light is occasionally used for signal- 
ling purposes ; and when the intervening ground intercepts 
the light, the rays are projected on to a cloud, and thence 
read by the distant station. (o. a. bb.) 

Signals (Naval)« — A system of naval signals 
comprises different methods of conveying orders or in- 
formation between ships or with the shore by signs. In the 
British navy, which serves as a model to most others, visual 
signals are made with flags or pendants, the semaphore, 
flashing, and occasionally fireworks. Sound signals are 
made with fog-horns, steam-whistles, sirens, and guns. 
The number of flags in use in the naval code, comprising 
what is termed a ‘‘ set,” are 58, and consist of 26 alpha- 
betical flags, 10 numeral flags, 16 pendants, and 6 special 
flags. Flag signals are divided into three classes, to each 
of which is allotted a separate book. One class consists 
of two alphabetical flags, and refers to orders usual in the 
administration of a squadron, such as, for ^mple, the 
flags LE, which might signify “ Captain repair on board 
flagship.” Another class consists of three alphabetical flags, 
which refer to a coded dictionary, wherein are words and 
short sentences likely to be required The remaining refers 
to evolutionary orders for manoeuvring, which have alpha- 
betical and numeral flags combined. The flags which con- 
stitute a signal are termed a “hoist.” One or more hoists 
may be made at the same time. Although flag signalling 
m a slow method compared with others, a fair rate can be 
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attained -with practice. For example, a signal involving 
162 separate hoists has been repeated at sight by 13 ships 
in company in 76 minutes. Semaphore signals are made 
by the extension of a man’s arms through a vertical plane, 
the different symbols being distinguished by the relative 
positions of the arms, which are never less than 45“ apart. 
To render the signals more conspicuous the signaller usually 
holds a small flag on a stick in each hand, but all ships are 
fitted with mechanical semaphores, which can be worked by 
one man, and are visible several miles. Flag signalling 
being comparatively slow and laborious, the ordinary 
message work in a squadron is generally signalled by 
semaphore. The convenience of this method is enormous, 
and by way of example it may be of interest to mention a 
record message of 350 words which was signalled to 21 
ships simultaneously at the rate of 17 words per minute. 
Flags being limited in size, and only distinguishable by 
their colour, signals by this means are not altogether satis- 
factory at long distances, even when the wind is suitable. 
For signalling at long range the British navy employs a 
semaphore with arms from 9 to 12 feet long mounted at 
the top of the mast and capable of being trained in any 
required direction, and worked from the deck. Its range 
depends upon the clearness of the atmosphere, but instances 
are on record where a message by this means has been read 
at 16 to 18 miles. 

Night signalling is carried out by means of “flashing,” 
by which is meant the exposure and eclipse of a single 
light for short and long periods of time, representing the 
dots and dashes composing the required symbol. The dots 
and dashes can be made mechanically by an obscuring 
arrangement, or by electro-mechanical means where magnets 
do the work, or by simply switching on and off specially 
manufactured electric lamps. The ordinary rate of signal- 
ling by flashing is from 7 to 10 words per minute. In the 
British navy, as in the army, dots and dashes are short 
and long exposures of light ; but with some nations the 
dots and dashes are short and long periods of darkness, 
the light punctuating the spaces between them. The 
British navy uses the European modification of the so- 
called Morse code used in telegraphy, but with special 
signs added suitable to their code. The introduction 
of the “dot and dash” system into the navy was 
entirely due to the perseverance of Vice-Admiral Colomb, 
who, in spite of great opposition, and even after it had 
once been condemned on its first trial at sea, carried it 
through with the greatest success. The value of' this 
innovation made in 1867 may be gauged by the fact that 
how it is possible to handle a fleet with ease and safety in 
darkness and fog — a state of affairs which did not formerly 
exist. The simplicity of the dot and dash principle is its 
best future. As the system only requires the exhibition 
of two elements it may be used in a variety of different 
maimers with a minimum of material, namely, by waving 
the most conspicuous object at hand through short and 
long arcs, by exhibiting two different shapes, each repre- 
senting one of the elements, or dipping a lantern in a 
bucket, and so on. Its adoption has not only contributed 
very materially to the increased efficiency of the British 
navy, but it has been made optional for use with the 
mercantile marine. Curiously enough, flashing is not 
to any great extent used in foreign navies, who rely 
more on some system of coloured lights at night. This 
system generally takes the form of four or five double- 
coloured lanterns, which are suspended from some part of 
the mast in a vertical line. Each lantern generally contains 
: a red and a white lamp, either of which can be switched 
on. By a suitable keyboard on deck any combination of 
these coloured lanterns can be shown. The advantage of 
this system lies in the fact that each symbol is self-evident 
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in its entirety, and does not rec^uire an expert signalman 
to read it, as is the case with flashing, which is a pro- 
gressive performance. 

For long distances at night the search-light, or some 
other high power electric arc light, is utilized on^ the 
flashing system. Dots and dashes are then made either 
by flashing the light directly on the object, or else waving 
the beam up and down for short and long periods of 
time. Sometimes when a convenient cloud is available 
the reflection of the beam has been read for nearly 40 
miles, with land intervening between the two ships. In a 
fog signals are made by the steam-whistle, fog-horn, siren, 
or by guns. Except for the latter method the dot and 
d as b system is employed in a similar manner to flashing a 
light. Guns are sometimes used in a fog for signalling, 
the signification being determined by certain timed inter- 
vals between the discharges. The larger British ships 
are supplied with telegraph instruments for connexion 
mth the shore, and heliographs are provided for land 
operations. Marine galvanometers are also provided, and 
can be used to communicate through submarine cables. 
To the various methods of naval signalling must be added 
Signor Marconi’s system of wireless telegraphy, which 
in its application to ships at sea bids fair to solve 
some problems hitherto impracticable. (See Telegraphy, 
Wireless.) 

The international code of signals, for use between ships 
of all nations, is perhaps the best universal dictionary in 
existence. By its means mariners can talk with great ease 
without knowing a word of one another’s language. By 
means of a few flags you can ask any question and 
make any answer. The number of international flags 
and pendants used with the international code is 27, con- 
sisting of a complete alphabet and a special pendant 
characteristic of the code. At night flashing may be 
used. (a. p. e.) 

SiffUr'Ssson, J6n (1811-1879), Icelandic states- 
man and man of letters, was bom in the west of Iceland 
in 1811. He came of an old family, and received an ex- 
cellent education. In 1830 he was secretary to the bishop 
of Iceland, the learned Steingrlmr Jdnsson. In 1833 he 
went to the university of Copenhagen and devoted himself 
to the study of Icelandic history and literature. His name 
soon became prominent in the learned world, and it may 
safely be said that most of his historical works and his 
editions of Icelandic classics have never been surpassed for 
acute criticism and minute painstaking. Of these we 
may mention Ldgaogvmmmatal og Logmmm d Islandi 
(“Speakers of the Law and Law-men in Iceland”); his 
edition of Ltmdmdmob and other sagas in Islendinga Shgur^ 
i.-ii. (Copenhagen, 1843-47) ; the large collection of Ice- 
landic laws edited by him and Oddgeir Stephensen ; and 
last, not least, the Diplcmalxirmni Islandicum^ which after 
his death was continued by others. But although he was 
one of the greatest scholars Iceland has produced, he was 
still greater as a politician. The Danish rule had, during 
the centuries following the Reformation, gradually brought 
Iceland to the verge of economic ruin; the ancient Parlia- 
ment of the island, which had degenerated to a mere 
shadow, had been abolished in 1800; all the revenue of 
Iceland went into the Danish treasury, and only very 
small sums were spent for the good of the island; but 
worst of all was the notorious monopoly which gave away 
the whole trade of Iceland to a single Danish trading 
company. This monopoly had been abolished in 1787, 
and the trade had been declared free to all Danish 
subjects, but practically the old arrangement was con- 
tinued under disguised forms. J6n Sigurdsson began a 
hard struggle against the Danish Government to obtain a 


reform. In 1854 the trade of Iceland was declared free to 
all nations. In 1840 the Althing was re-established as an 
advisory, not as a legislative body. But when Denmark 
got a free constitution in 1848, which had no legal validity 
in Iceland, the island felt justified in demanding full home 
rule. To this the Danish Government was vehemently 
opposed ; it convoked an Icelandic National Assembly in 
1851, and brought before that body a Bill granting 
Iceland small local liberties, but practically incorporating 
Iceland in Denmark. This Bill was indignantly rejected, 
and, instigated by J6n Sigurdsson, another was demanded 
of far more liberal tendencies. The Danish governor- 
general then dissolved the assembly, but J6n Sigurdsson 
and all the members with him protested to the king against 
these unlawful proceedings. The struggle continued with 
great bitterness on both sides, but gradually the Danish 
Government was forced to grant many important reforms. 
High schools were established at Reykjavik, and efforts 
made to better the trade and farming of the country. In 
1871 the Danish Parliament (Riksdag) passed a law defining 
the political position of Iceland in the Danish monarchy, 
which, though never recognized as valid by the Icelanders, 
became de facto the base of the political relations of Iceland 
and Denmark. At last, in 1874, when King Christian IX. 
visited Iceland at the festival commemorating the millen- 
ary of the colonization of Iceland from Norway, he gave 
to the country a Constitution, with full home rule in all 
internal matters. An immense victory was gained, entirely 
due to J6n Sigurdsson, whose high personal qualities 
had rallied all the nation round him. He was a man 
of fine appearance, with an eloquence and diplomatic 
gifts such as no others of his countrymen possessed, and 
his unselfish love of his country made itself felt in almost 
every branch of Icelandic life. Recognizing the value of 
an intellectual centre, he made Reykjavik not only the 
political, but the spiritual capital of Iceland by removing 
all the chief institutions of learning to that city ; he was 
the soul of many literary and political societies, and the 
chief editor of the JSFy Felagsrit^ which has done more 
than any other Icelandic periodical to promote the cause 
of civilization and i)rogress in Iceland. After Iceland had 
got home rule in 1874, the grateful people showered on 
J6n Sigurdsson all the honours it could bestow. Ho lived 
the greater part of his life in Copenhagen, and died there 
in 18^79; but his body, together with that of his wife, 
Ingibjorg Einarsd6ttir, whom ho had married in 1845, and 
who survived him only a few days, was taken to . Reyk- 
javik and given a public funeral. On his monument was 
placed the inscription : “ The beloved son of Iceland, her 
honour, sword, and shield.” (s. Bn) 

Sikkim, called by Tibetans, Dejong (the rice country), 
a protected state of India, situated in the eastern Hima- 
laya, between 27“ 5' and 28“ 10' N. and between 88“ 4' 
and 88“ 58' E. It comprises an area of 2818 square 
miles of what maybe briefly described as the catchment 
basin of the headwaters of the rivers Tista and Rungit. 
On the S. and S.E., branches of those rivers form 
the boundary between Sitkim and British India, while 
on the W., N,, and N.E. Sikkim is separated from 
Nepal, Tibe^ and Bhutan by the range of lofty mountains, 
which culminate in Kanchinjunga (^8,156) and form a 
kind of horse-shoe, whence dependent spurs project south- 
wards, gradually contracting and lessening in height until 
they reach the junction of the Rungit and the Tista. 
Thus the country is spKt up into a succession of deep 
valleys surmounted by open plateaux cut off ffom one 
another by high and steep ridges, and lies at a very con- 
siderable elevation, rising from lOOO feet above sea-levol 
at its southern extremity to 16,000 or 18,000 feet on the 
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north. The main trade-passes into Tibet, such as the 
Jelep (14,500), Chola (14,550), and Kangra-lama (16,000), 
are not nearly so high as those met with in the western 
. Himalaya, while those into Nepal are less than 12,000 feet. 

Formerly the area of the state was much more extensive, but in 
the beginning of the 18th centniry Bhutan appropriated a large 
tract of country on the east, while the close of the century saw the 
Gurkha kingdom of Nepal absorb a much larger slice on the west ; 
on the south the present British district of Darjiling was carv'ed out 
of the residue at various times from 1835 to 1861. Tibet, moreover, 
appears to have I’esumed the Am-mochu valley towards the end of 
the 19th century. 

Small though the county is now a wide variation of climate 
makes it peculiarly interesting. From a naturalist’a point of view 
- it can be divided into three zones. The lowest, stretch- 
h*om 1000 to 5000 feet above sea-level, may be called 
“ ■ the tropical zone ; thence to 13,000 feet, the upper limit 

of tree vegetation, the temperate ; and above, to the line of per- 
petual snow, the alpine. Down to about 1880 Sikkim was covered 
with dense forests, only iuterniptod where village clearances had 
bared the slopes for the purposes of cultivation, but at the present 
time this description does not apply below 6000 feet, the upper 
limit at which Indian com ripens ; for here, owing to increase of 
population (particularly the immigi’ation of Nepalese settlers), almost 
every suitable spot has been cleared for cultivation. The exuber- 
ance of its floi’a may be imagined when it is considered that the 
total (lowering plants and ferns together comprise some 4000 species ; 
there arc m<jre than 200 diireruiit kinds of ferns, 400 orchids, 20 
bamboos, 30 rhododendrons, 30 to 40 primulas, and many other 
genera arc equally profuse ; in fact Sikkim contains types of every 
flora from the tropics to the poles, and probably no other country 
of cipial or even larger extent can present such infinite variety. 
Buttorfiics abound and comprise about 600 species, while moths 
arc estimated at 2000. Birds are profusely represented, numbering 
between 500 and 600 species. Mammals, however, arc not numerous, 
only amounting to 85 ditlbront kinds. Eeptiles, though existent 
in some variety, arc not commonly met with, and fatal coses of 
jjnako-bite arc almost unknown. Copper and lime are the chief 
minerals found and worked in Sikkim, but they arc of little 
commercial value at present. 

The population is esaeiitially ogiioultural, oacli family living in a 
house on its own land : there arc no towns or villages, and the only 
collection of houses, outside the Lachoii and Liichung 

spnuig up round country 
Dooulatlon ^^^**'i’hot-plaocs, such as Ehonock, Dikfcoliug, andGantok; 
p P ‘'"'but in the abovo-inontioued valleys the inhabitants, 
who are Bliutauoso in origin and herdsmen in occupation, have 
largo clusters of well-built houses at various altitudes iq) the valleys, 
which they occupy in rotation according to the season of the year. 

The seat of government, or in>oth(U' words the palace of the Itaja, 
was, until tlio irruption of the Nepalese, situated at Eubdontzo, in 
the western centre of the state ; but when that place was taken and 
destroyed by the Ghurkhas, a new palace was built at Tumlong, 
close to the eastern and Tibetan boundary, while a subsidiary 
summer residence wjis erected on the other side of the Chola range 
at Ohombi, in the Am-moohu valley. At the present time the Eaja 
and his court remain in the more open country at Gantok, whore 
the British political ofilcor and a small detachment of native troops 
are also stationed. 

The earliest inhabitants of Sikkim wore the Bong-pa (ravine folk), 
better known os the Lej>chas, probably a tribe of Indo-Chinese 
origin ; but when or how they migrated to Sikkim is unknown. 
The rrtigning fiiiiily, however, is Tibetan, and claims descent from 
one of tlH» Oyalpos or princelings of eastern Chinese Tibet ; their 
ancestors in course of several generations found their way westwards 
to Lhasa and Sakya, and thence down the Am-mochu valley : finally, 
about the year 1604, l^enohoo Namygd was bom at Gantok, and 
in 1641, with the aid of Lha-tsan Lama and two other priests of the 
Duk-pa or Eed-hat sect of Tibet, overcame the Lepcha chiefs, who 
had boon warring among theinselves, established a firm government 
and introduced Buddhm Ijamaism as a state religion. His son, 
Tensung NamgyiS, very largely extended his kingdom, but much 
of it was lost in the succeeding reign of Ohak-dor Namgy4 (1700-17), 
who is oredited with having designed the alphabet now in use among 
the Lopehas. 

Between d776 and 1792 Sikkim was constantly at war with the 
victorious Ghurkhas, who were, however, driven out of part of their 
oonquiBstB by the Chinese in 1792 ; but it was not until 
msttory. ^ known to us as Sikkim 

was restored by the British, after the defeat of the Nepalese by 
General Ochterlony. 

The British resumed the whole of the plains (Terai) and the outer 
hills, 08 punishment for repeated insults and imuries caused by the 
rulers of Sikkim, who had oocomo wholly pro-Tibetan in feeling and 
policy. Matters grew so bad that in 1886 the Eaja Tho-tub 
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[ Mamgye refused to cany out his obligations under the treaty of 
1861, and defiantly persisted in living in Tibet ; his administration 
was neglected, his subjects oppressed, and a force of Tibetan soldiers 
was allowed, and even encouraged, to seize the road and to erect a 
fort within sight of Darjiling. After months of useless remon- 
strance, the Government was forced in 1888 to send an expedition, 
which drove the Tibetans back over the Jelep pass. A convention 
was then concluded with China in 1890 whereby the British pro- 
tectorate over Sikkim was acknowledged and the boundary of the 
state defined ; to this was added a supplemental agreement relating 
to trade and domestic matters, which was signed in 1893. Since 
that time the government has been a semi-independent one under 
the Maharaja, assisted by a council of seven or eight of his IpaH-ingr 
subjects, and guided by a resident British officer. Crime, of which 
there is little, is punished under local laws administered by local 
kazis or petty chiefs. 

No trustworthy census has ever been taken in Sikkim ; prior to 
1886 the population was put down at between 7000 and 10, 000, hut in 
1891 a rough enumeration gave a population of 30,500 : 
of this number 5800 were Lepclias, 5000 Bhuteas or ^*^*^^*^^^* 
Tibetans, 12,000 Limbus, Gurungs, Murmis, and other hillmen 
more or less allied to one another, and in religion Hindu tainted 
with Lamaism, while the balance was made up of pure Nepalese. 
The census of 1901 gave a population or 59,242. 

The state religion is Buddhism as practised in Tibet, hut is not 
confined to one particular sect ; while among the heterogeneous popu- 
lation of Sikkim all manner of religious cults can be found. Educa- 
tion is at a low ebb, though the monasteries are supposed to main- 
tain schools, and missionary enterprise has established others. 

The revenue of Sikkim has under British guidance increased from 
Es.20,000 a year to nearly Es. 3, 50, 000, derived chiefly from a land 
and poll tax, excise, and sale of timber ; the chief expenditure is in the 
maintenance of the state, which practically means the Eaja’s family, 
as there are no soldiers and no police ; and also in the improvement 
of communication. The country can now boast a very complete 
system of mountain roads, bridged and open to animal (but not 
cart) traffic. British trade with Central Tibet is carried over the 
Jelep route, on the south-eastern border of Sikkim, and in 1898 
amounted to 214 lakhs in exports and imports, but in 1901 it did 
not exceed 13 lakhs, though to this another 44 lakhs must be added 
for the Bongal-Sikkim trade. 

of Sikldm (Dejong-Qyolpo) : Penolioo Namyg4 (1641- 
70), Tensung Namgyd (1670-1700), Chak-dor Namgy4 (1700- 
17), Gyur-m4 Namgy4 (1717-34), Ponohoo Namgy6 (1734- 
80), Tenzing NamgyiS (1780-90), Cho-phoe Namgy4 (1790- 
1861), Sikhyong Nanigye (1861-74), Tho-tub Namgyc, 1861, the 
X>rosont Maharaja. 

Authorities.— Euga-II. JReport on a Visit to SihMm anS, the 
Tibetan JFroiiticr in X87S. Calcutta 1874.— Macaulay.- JRejtort on a 
Misdon to SikHm and the Tibetwa Frontier, Calcutta 1885, — Tlie 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, Calcutta 1894. — Hookee. Hmxala/yan Jonr- 
naZs, Murray, 1864. — Waddell, Lamaism, Allen and Co., 1895. 
Among the Himalayas. Constable and Co., 1898. (a. 'W. P.) 

Silchar, a town of British. India, in the Cachar dis- 
trict of Assam, of which it is the headquarters ; situated 
in 24® 49' N. and 92® 51' E., on the left bank of the river 
Barak, with a railway station; 271 miles north of Chitta- 
gong. Population (1881), 6567; (1891), 7523; municipal 
income (1897-98), Es.19,721; incidence of taxation, 
E.1,6.6; death-rate (1897), 65'63 per thousand. Silchar 
is the centre of an important tea industry. The military 
cantonment had 336 men in 1898. Silchar is the head- 
quarters of the volunteer corps known as the Surma Valley 
Light Horse. The Government high school had 185 pupils 
in 1896-97, and there is a law class and an unaided school 
for girls. A branch railway (19 miles) from Badarpur, 
the terminus of the Assam-Bengal line, was opened in 
November 1898. 

Sllchester, a parish of Hampshire, England, lying 
half-way between Hea^ng and Basingstoke. It has become 
one of the most interesting sites for archaeological excava- 
tion. Here, on a hill with a wide prospect east and south 
and west, is an open space of 100 acres, in shape an ir- 
regular hexagon, enclosed, in a circuit of a mile and a half, 
by the massive ruins of a city wall, still standing here and 
there some twenty feet high (Pig. 1). Outside, on the east, 
is the grassy hollow of a tiny amphitheatre ; on the west* a 
line of earthworks runs in wider circuit than the walla. The 
area within the walls is a vast expanse of cultivated land, 
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unbroken, by any vestige of antiquity; yet the soil is 
tTiinTr 'with, tile and potsherd, and in hot summers the 
unevenly growing com reveals the reniains of streets and 
houses close beneath the surface. This is the Romano- 
Biitish town Calleva Atrebatum. Ptolemy and the Itin- 
erary tell us its name; of its history nothing is known; 
its character has been disclosed for us by the spade. 

Casual excavations were made here in 1744 and 1833 ; 
more systematic ones intermittently between 1864 and 
1884 by the Eev. J. G. Joyce and others; finally, in May 
1890, the complete uncovering of the whole site was com- 
menced by Mr G. E. Pox and others, with the aid of the 
London Society of Antiquaries. The work was carried on 
with splendid perseverance, and in 1902 was three-quarters 
finished. The chief results concern the buildings of 
the town. Though these have vanished wholly from 
the surface, the foundations and lowest courses of their 
walls survive fairly perfect below ground : thus the plan 
of the town can be minutely recovered, and evidence 
accumulates on two points — ^the character of the build i ngs 
which made up a town like Calleva, and the character 
of Romano-British buildings generally. On the other 
hand, little that is new has been learnt either as to 
the history of the place or as to that wide topic, the 
smaller details of ancient hie; for instance, the develop- 
ments of Roman provincial pottery have received scanty 
illustration. This is partly because Silchester has yielded ' 
few small objects of note, partly because its remains do 
not usually lie in strata which can be dated, and partly 
because the excavators have concentrated themselves on 
plans of buildings. Of these buildings the chief are : — 

(1) Farvm , — ^Near the middle of the town was a rect- 
angular block, covering two acres. It comprised a central 
open court, 132 feet by 140 feet m size, surrounded on 
three sides by a corridor or cloister, with rooms opening on 
to the cloister (Pig, 2). On the fourth side was a great hall, 


had their offices, justice was administered, traders trafficked, 
citizens and idlers assembled. We cannot apportion the 
rooms to their precise uses, but the great hall was plainly 
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Fio. 2.— Plan of Forum, Basilica, and Surroundings. 
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with rooms opening into it from behind. This hall was 
270 feet long and 68 feet wide; two rows of Corinthian 
columns supported the roof, which may have stood 60 or 
60 feet above the fioor ; the walls were frescoed or lined 
^th marble, and for ornament there was probably a statue 
or two, Pinally, a corridor ran round outside the whole 
block. This was the Porum where the local authorities 


the Basilica, for meetings and business ; the rooms bcliind 
it were perhaps law courts, and some of the rooms on the 
other three sides may have been shops. Similar municipal 
buildings existed in most towns of the western Empire, 
whether they were full municipalities or (as probably 
Calleva was) of lower rank. The Callevan Porum 
seems in general simpler than others, but its 
Basilica is remarkably large. Probably the 
British climate compelled more indoor life than . 
the sunnier south. Many Pora have been ex- 
amined in other provinces; this is the only 
instance adequately excavated in Britain. 

(2) Temples . — Two small square temples were 
in the east of the town ; the cella of the larger 
measured 42 feet square, and was lined with 
Purbeck marble. A third, circular, temple stood 
between the Forum and the south gate. 

(3) GhwrcK . — Close outside the south-east 
angle of the Forum was a small edifice, 42 feet 
long by 27 feet wide, consisting of a nave and . 
two aisles, which ended at the east in a porch 
of the width of the building, and at the west 
in an apse and two flanking chambers (Fig. 3). 
The nave and porch were floored with plain rod 
tesserse : in the apse was a simple mosaic panel 
in red, black, and white. Bound the building 
was a yard, and in it a well near the apse, and 
a small structure of tUe with a pit near the east 
end. No direct indication of date or use was 
discovered. But the ground plan is that of an 
early Christian church of the ^‘basilican” type. 
This type comprised nave and aisles, endhig 

in an apse and two chambers resembling rudimentary 
transepts, and having at the other end a porch {naHheo^. 
Previous to A.n, 420 the porch was often at the east end 
md the apse at the west ; the altar, often movable, stood 
in the apse — at Silchester perhaps' on the mosaic panel 
A court enclosed the whole ; near the porch was a laver 
{(mithcmis) for the ablutions of intending worshippers. 
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Several such churches havei^ been found abroad, especially 
in Roman Africa ; no other satisfactory instance is kncwn 
in Britain. 

(4) Private Homes , — ^The private houses of Silchester 
are of two types. They consist either of a row of rooms, 
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Fia. 3.~Flaii of Gliristian Church. 


with a corridor along them, and perhaps one or two addi- 
tional rooms at the ends ; or of three such corridors and 
rows of rooms, forming three sides of a large square yard. 
They are necessarily detached houses, standing each in its 
own garden. The country houses of Roman Britain have 
long been recognized as embodying these (or allied) types ; 
now it becomes plain that they are the normal types 
throughout Britain. They differ widely from the town 
houses of Rome and Pompeii : they are less unlike some 
country houses of Italy and Roman Africa ; but their real 
parallels occur in Gaul, and they may be Celtic types 
modihed to Roman use, like Indian bungalows. Their 
internal fittings — ^li 3 rpocausts, frescoes, mosaics — are every- 
where Roman ; those at Silchester are average specimens 
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and, except for one mosaic, not individually striking. The 
lar^st SUchester house, with a special annexe for baths, 
is usually taken to be a guest-house or hotel for travellers 
between London and the west (Fig. 4). Altogether, the 
town probably did not contain more than seventy or eighty 
houses of any size, and large spaces were hardly built over 
at all. 

(6) InSmf/ries , — Shops are conjectured in the Forum 
and elsewhere, but were not numerous. Remains of dyers’ 
furnaces, of a little silver refinery, and perhaps of a bakei^' 
have been noted. 

(6) Streets, dk . — ^The streets were paved with gravel: 
they varied in width up to 28J feet. They intersect 
regularly at right angles, dividmg the town into square 
blocks, like Mannheim or Turin: plainly they were laid 
out all* at once, possibly by Agricola {Tac, Agr. 21), 


possibly later. There are four principal gates : the eastern 
and western gates are not exactly opposite. The walls are 
constructed of flint, ‘^bonded” with stone, and backed 
with earth ; they have no external bastions or towers. In 
the plans (but not in the text) of the excavators’ reports 
they are shown as erected subsequent to the streets. 

Ko traces of theatre, meat-market, public baths, or 
aqueduct have been found; water was got from wells 
lined with wooden tuba, and must have been scanty in dry 
su mm ers. Smaller objects — ^pottery, coins, window and 
bottle glass, bronze ornaments, iron tools, (fee. — abound, 
but few pieces are individually notable. The most im- 
portant feature is the absence of “ Late Celtic ” artistic 
traditions and the dominion of Roman fashions : with 
which we may join the fact, proved by inscriptions, that 
even the lower classes spoke Latin. The old tribal centre 
of the Atrebates had become a Romanized country town. 
Such, sometimes larger, more often smaller, were (we may 
think) the country towns which sheltered most of the 
town life in Roman Britain. 


See ArcJiceologiaf xl., xlvi., lii., and following vols. ; Victoria 
History of Hampshire, i. 271, 360. Beading Museum has a rich 
collection of objects, models, &c. h \ 


Silesisi) Austria,!! (German, Oesterriechischr 
Schlesien), a duchy and crownland of the cis-Leithan 
part of the Austro - Hungarian monarchy. Popula- 
tion in 1890, 605,649; in 1900, 680,529, equivalent 
to 342*5 per square mile. In some parts of this crown- 
land, next to Lower Austria the most densely populated 
of the monarchy, there are 1000 inhabitants per square 
mile. The proportion of females to males in 1890 was 
1096 to 1000; 48 per cent. German, 30 per cent. Poles, 
and 22 per cent. Czechs ; 84*4 per cent. Roman Catholics, 
13*91 per cent. Protestants, and 1*65 per cent. Jews. 
In 1897 the marriage-rate was 8-49, the birth-rate 
39*9, or excluding still-births, 38*8, and the death-rate 
27*16 per thousand. Of the births 10*6 per cent, were 
illegitimate. 

Austrian Silesia .sends 12 members to the Reichsrath, of 
whom 2 are returned by the new universal suffrage curia 
(9 German Opposition, 1 Pan-Germanic, 1 Social Demo- 
crat, and 1 Pole). The Diet is composed of 25 Germans, 
3 Czechs, and 3 Poles. 

There are 9 gymnasia and real gymnasia, a Protestant 
theological seminary, 16 technical agricultural and other 
schools, 10 intermediate and 506 public elementary schools 
(220 German, 116 Czech, 139 Polish, 30 mixed, &c.). 
In 1890 the proportion of flliterates was 8*7 per cent., a 
reduction of 3*1 per cent, in the preceding decade. Of 
the 49 periodicals published, 34 are German, 9 Polish, 
5 Czech, and 1 Italian. 


Since 1885 there has been & diminution of 7 per cent, in the pro- 
portion engaged in agricultural and forestry, now 41*26 per cent., 
and an increase of 15 per cent, in the proportion engaged m mining 
and industry (42*12 per cent.). Tins has been acoompanied by 
comparatively little change in the nature either of the agricultural 
or industiial production. The mountainous parts are largely de- 
voted to dairy-farming, the breeding of sheep, geese, and pigeons, 
hunting and fishing being also important resources. The coal- 
mines mmish some 5} million tons annually, equivalent to 41^ 
per cent, of the entire Austrian product. With the exception of 
a small quantity of hgnite, it is me only mineral produced. The 
staple textile, iron and steel industries flourish. There were in 
1899, 867 miles of railway, 2303 miles of roads, and 17 miles of 
waterway. There were 183 post and 73 telegraph offices, with 761 
miles of line and 2270 miles of wire. 

The political life of the province turns upon the^ efforts of the 
Poles and Czechs to secure increased educational faciJitxes in their 
own languages, in which they are encouraged by their compatriots 
in the aegoining provinces, and upon the^ occasional explosions of 
the chronic discontent of the noining and industrial population. ^ 

See Pbtbb. Has Herzogthum Smlesien , — Slama. Oesterr&ich- 
isch Schlesim, (iffi. o’n.) 


isch Schlesim, 
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Silesia, an eastern province of Prussia, with an area 
of 15,566 square miles, and population (1895), 4,415,309 ; 
(1900), 4,668,857; the largest province of the kingdom 
in area, and in respect of population the second (after the 
Rhine province). The density per square mile amounts 
to 300 persons. The south-eastern extremity of the 
province contains one of the priucipal coal-fields of the 
Prussian monarchy, and is the centre of the mnc- 
V ‘mining industry of Germany. In 1900 the mines yielded 
^ 29,596,750 tons (in 1881, 16,220 tons) of coal, valued at 
^£11,420,500; 802,500 tons of lignite, valued at £150,750; 
437,370 tons of iron-ore, valued at £142,400; 521,570 
tons of zinc, valued at £774,350; 39,575 tons of lead, 
valued at £214,900 ; and 7280 tons of iron pyrites, valued 
at £3450. In 1900 the number of workmen employed 
in the coal-mines was 93,286, in the other mines about 
15,600. The smelting furnaces yielded 742,820 tons of 
iron, valued at £2^493,450; 102,130 tons of zinc, valued 
at £1,984,400 ; 24,925 tons of lead, valued at £424,200 ; 
286,250 oz. of silver, valued at £46,050; and 84,415 
tons of sulphuric acid, valued at £116,400. The iron 
foundries, forges, &c., had an output of 681,900 tons of 
pig iron, iron bars, rails, <kc., of the aggregate value of 
£5,177,550. In 1900 the live stock induded 1,526,987 
cattle, 951,577 pigs, 398,049 sheep, and 319,857 horses. 
In the same year 130 tons of tobacco were gathered oiff 
250 acres of ground. In 1900 the sugar refineries and 
factories produced 238,650 tons of sugar; the breweries, 
77,945,000 gallons of beer; and the distilleries, 10,985,950 
gallons of pure alcohol. (For further particulars, see under 
Prussia). 

Silistri a.| an ancient fortified town, chief town of a 
department of Bulgaria, on a peninsula of low ground pro- 
jecting into the Danube, 60 miles below Rustchuk. There 
are extensive vineyards in the neighbourhood, and tobacco 
is also cultivated. The town possesses flour-mills, cloth 
factories, and tanneries, and has a considerable trade in 
wine, com, and wood. Population (1892), 11,718 ; (1900), 
12,133. 

Silver. — ^From the metallurgical point of view, silver 
ores may be classified as real silver ores and argentiferous 
ores. The former consist of silver minerals and gangue 
(vein matter, country-rock).. The leading silver minerals 
are native silver, Ag; cerargyrite, AgCl; argentite, AggS ; 
proustite, 3 AggS + AsgS., ; pyrargyrite, 3^2® + SbgSg ; 
dolybasite, O^gS+AjSgSg ; and stephanite, SAggS-h 
SbgSg. The silver is commonly recovered by milling, 
amalgamation or lixiviation. Argentiferous ores consist of 
silver-bearing base-metal minerals and gangue. Lead and 
copper ores, carrying sUver in some form or other, are the 
leading representatives. The silver ' is extracted from the 
gangue with the base metal, usually by smelting, and the 
two are then separated by special processes (see Lead ; 
Copper). Milliog is cheaper than smelting, but the yield 
in silver is lower. Often it is more profitable to smelt 
real silver ores with argentiferous ores than to mill them, 
the greater coat being more than balanced by the increased 
yield. MiUing is practised mainly in isolated localities 
near the mine producing the ore. As any given region is 
opened up by railways, cheapening transportation, inilling 
is apt to give way to smelting. Thus on the American 
continent, which produces the bulk of the world's silver, 
milling is still prominent in South America and Mexico, 
while in the United States it has to a considerable extent 
been replaced by smelting. 

Armlg<m^imrh is based on the property of quicksilver 
to extract the silver from finely-pulverized ore and collect 
it in the form of an amalgam. When the rock has been 
separated from the amalgam by a washing operation, the 
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quicksilver is recovered by distillation in an iron retort, 
and the remaining crude retort-silver melted into bars and 
shipped to a refinery, which removes the impurities, the 
leading one of which is copper. A silver ore is either free- 
miUing or refractory, that is, the silver mineral is readily 
amalgamated or it is not. In free-milling ore the silver is 
present either in the native state, or as chloride or as simple 
sulphide. Complex silver minerals (sulph-arsenides and 
antimonides) which are difficult to amalgamate must be 
made amenable to quicksilver, and the simplest way of 
doing this is to convert the silver into chloride. This is 
imperfectly accomplished, in the wet w-ay, by cupric and 
cuprous chloride solutions, but completely so, in the dry 
way, by roasting with salt (chlorodizing roasting). Accord- 
ing as a preliminary chlorodizing roast has or has not been 
given, the process is classed as roast-amalgamation or raw- 
amalgamation. The leading raw-amalgamation processes 
are the Patio and Washoe ; then follow the Cazo, Fondon, 
and Ejohnke; of the roast-amalgamation processes, the 
European Barrel or Freiberg, the Reese River, and the 
Franck-Tina are the most important. 

The J?CLtio process (for an outline of which see BHL vol. 

xxii. p. 70) is caiTi^ out principally in Mexico. It aims at 
amalgamating the silver in the open in a circular enclosure, the 
floor of which is generally built of flagstones. In order to facili- 
tate the decomposition of the silver- mineral, salt and magistral 
are worked into the wet pulp spread out on the floor. Magistral 
is cupriferous pyrites roasted to convert the copper into soluble 
sulphate, which is the active agent. The amalgamation proceeds 
very slowly, as the sole extraneous heat is that of the sun. 
According to Laur, at Guanaxuato, Mexico, 92 *77 jier cent, of the 
total silver recovered was extracted after 12 days, 97 ‘55 per 
cent, after 25 days, 99*70 per cent, after 28 days, and 100 per 
cent, after 38 days. The loss of quicksilver in the process is 
large, owing to the fonnation of calomel which is not saved. 
The yield in silver is low unless the ores are exceptionally free- 
milling ; the bullion produced is high-grade, as refractory silver 
miner^s are hardly attacked. The process is suited to easy ores 
and a region where the climate is warm and dry, and horse- or 
mule-power, labour, and quicksilver are cheaper than fuel and 
water. 

The Washoe process is the leading raw-anialganintion process of 
the United States, where it was invented in 1859 by A. B, Paul. 
It consists in wet-stamping coarsely cimslied ore, settling the sands 
and slimes produced, and griudiug and amalgamating them in 
steam-heated iron pans with or without the use of chemicals (salt 
and blue vitriol). The ores may contain a larger proT)ortiou of 
sulphurets and complex silver minerals than with the ratio pro- 
cess and still give a satisfactory extraction. They are crushea to 
egg-size in a rook-breaker, and pulverized to pas-s a 40-incHh sieve 
in a California stamp-mill, which treats in 24 hours about 8 
tons per stamp. A 10-stamp mill is fed by one rock-breaker, and 
discharges the liquid pulp into 10-15 wooden settling tanks, 
9 by 6 by 8 feet, the settled contents of which are shovelled out and 
charged into the pans. The pan in general use is the combina- 
tion pan. It has a flat oast-iron bottom, 5 feet in diameter, and 
wooden sides about 30 inches high, the lower parts of which are 
lined with cast iron. In the centre is a hollow cone, through 
which passes the driving shaft, geared from below. This turns the 
grinding awaratus (driver with muller), which can be raised and 
lowered. Tlie speed is 60-90 revolutions per minute. To the 
bottom and muller are attached grinding plates (shoos and dies), 
which are replaced when worn ; and to the sides throe wings, to 
deflect the moving pulp towards the centre, and thus establish the 
necessary pulp current. The lower side of the bottom has also a 
steam-chest. A 10-stamp mill has 4-6 pans, which receive 2-ton 
charges. .In working, the muller is raised half au inch, the pan 
charged with water and then with ore, the muller is lowered, salt 
and blue vitriol are added, and the charge ground for 8-4 hours. 
The pulp is heated with live steam to about 90’ 0,, and kept at 
that temperature by exhaust steam in the bottom-ohest. After 
grinding, the muller is raised and quicksilver added, and the 
silver then amalgamated in 8-4 hours. In amalgamating without 
the use of chemicals, finely divided iron, worn from the Shoes and 
dies in the stamp-mill and the pan, decomposes cerargyrite and 
argentite, and the liberated silver is taken upby the quicksilver ; 
the ^ process is hastened by, adding salt. When salt and blue 
vitriol are added to the charge, they form sodium sulphate and 
cupric chloride ( 2 Na 01 -i-OuS 04 s=N‘aS 04 -l-CuCl 2 ), both or which are 
readily soluble in , water. Ouprio chloride acta ut»on argentite 
(AgjS -h OuClg = 2Ag01 + OuS), proustite (4Ag8AsS3-|- I 2 C 11 CI 2 = 
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8AgCl, 2AgaS, 2CiiS, AsgSg, 6S),; pyrargyrite (2Ag3SbSa + 4CuCl = 
6AgCl+20uS + Sb 2 S 3 + S), and is also reduced to cuprous chloride 
by metallic iron (2GuCl2+I’e = Cu 2 Cl 2 + Fe0l2). This salt, in- 
soluble in water but soluble in brine, also acts upon argentite 



metallic silver, cupric sulphide, ana mercurous chloride (2Ag2S+* 
Cu2Cl2 + Hg=4Ag + 2CuS + HgaGl2), but the iron decomposes the 
quicksilver salt (Hg2Gl2 + Fe=Hg2+FeGl2), setting free the quick- 
silver. The amalgamation is rapid. Thus Austin found that at 
the Gharleston mills, Arizona, 92*13 per cent, of the total silver 
recovered was extracted after 1 hour, 94*10 per cent, after 
2 hours, 95-92 per cent, after 3 hours, and 100 per cent, after 
4 hours. The loss in quicksilver is small, as there is no chem- 
ical loss inherent in the iU'ocess ; the yield is relatively high, 
but the bullion is liable to be low-grade, on account of copper 
being precipitated and amalgamated. When the charge has 
been worked, the contents of the pan are discharged into a settler, 
in which the amalgam is separated from the sands. It has the 
same general construction as the pan. It is 8 feet in diameter 
and 3 feet deep. The bottom, sligritly conical, has a groove near 
• the circumference to catch the amalgam, which is withdrawn 
through a discharge'-spout into a bowl. In the sides at different 
levels are three dischaige-holes for water and sand. The muller 
reaches to within three inches of the bottom and makes 12-15 
revolutions per minute. In settling, the pulp is diluted by a 
small stream of water, and the thinned pulp (drawn off, first through 
the top discharge-hole and then through the other two, the 
bottom one being about 8 inches above tho amalgam. Settling 
takes about half the time required to v'ork a charge in the pan, 
hence one settler serves two pans. The amalgam is dipped out 
from tho bnwl into a canvas bag (the strainer), to separate tiie 
excess of tlio quicksilver from the pasty amalgam, which is then 
retorted and melted. The cost of treating a ton of ore in the 
western part of tho United States is from $3 to $7. At some 
works treating ores containing sulphurets which do not yield their 
silver to quicksilver, concentration apparatus (see Oke-Drxissing) 
is inserted between tho stamps and the settling tanks to remove 
tho sulphurets, which are worked by themselves ; at other works 
they are rotsovered from tho sands after these have left tho settlers. 
In order to do away with tho handling of the wet pulp, and 
to obtain a higher extraction, M. P. Boss has modified the 
ordinaiy plant by making the pulp flowing from the stamps pass 
through a gviuding pan, then through a seiics of amalgamating 
pans followed by a row of settlers. 

A 20-stami) mill is served by* 12 men in 24 hours. Tho 'Washoe 
process is inuependent of tho climate, but it requires cheap power 
and an abundance of water. 

In the Cazo, Caldron, or Hot process tho pulverized silver ore is 
boiled in a copper-bottomed wooden vat, first with brine until the 
silver has been reduced by the cox>per, and then with quicksilver. 
The Fondon is an iniprovoment on the Cazo. Bars of copi)cr 
drawn over the bottom by mules or water-power (like tlie stone 
drags in the arrastra) grind off fine particles of copper, which 
hasten the reduotion of tho silver and diminish tho loimation of 
calomel. In the KrClmko process tho silver mineral of tho 
pulverized ore is decomposed in a revolving barrel by a hot 
solution of cuprous chloride in brine in the presence of zinc or lead 
and quicksilver. 


ChLoroditing* Roasting, — In a chlorodizing roast 
chlorino produces its effect as nascent chlorine or gaseous 
hydrochloric acid. The leading reagents are salt (NaCl), 
sulphur trioxido (SO3, produced in the roasting), and water 
vapour (HoO). The decomposition of salt is expressed by 
2N'a0l4-2SOg«Na«SO4 + SO2 + Cl2. In tho presence of 
■wator-vapour the following reaction takes place : SNaOlH- 
S05-|-H20=aN’a2S04+2H0L As some water-vapour is 
always present, hydrochloric acid will invariably be formed 
with the chlorine. The roasting is carried on in hand 
and mechanical roverberatory furnaces, occasionally in 
mufile-fumaces. A chloridatioii of over 90 per cent, silver 
is tho rule. 


Tho JEwrcupecm Barrel or Freiherg process (see Mnoy, BrU, voL xadi, 
p. 70), perfected at Freiberg, Saxony, was abandoned there in 1856. 
lu tho United States it was used quite extensively' in Colorado and 
Nevada, but has now been given up. The main reasons for this 
am the length of time rcquii'od to finish a charge, on account of 
tho absenco of any oxtraiieons source of heat, and the great care 
with which oiwrations have to bo carried out in order to obtain 
satisfactory results. The Boeae Mvoer process consists in dry- 
stamping crushed dried oro and dried salt (separately or together), 
charging them into a roasting furnace, and amalgamating the 


chlorodized ore in an iron pan. The general arrangement and 
construction of a mill resemble those of the Washoe process. The 
apparatus for drying ore and salt varies greatly, drying-floors, dry- 
kilns, and continuous mechanical reverberatory furnaces with 
stationary and revolving hearths being used. The general con- 
struction of the pan is the same as in the Washoe process ; the 
management, however, differs. The steam-chest is not used to 
such an extent, as the bottom would be prematurely corroded ; 
less water is used, as the pulp would become too thin on account 
of the soluble salts (sodium chloride, sulphate, &c.) going into 
solution ; and the roasted ore is not ground, as the hot biine 
readily^ dissolves the silver chloride from the porous ore, and thus 
brings it into intimate contact with iron and quicksilver. Chemical 
reagents are sometimes added — ^lime or sulphuric acid, to neutralize 
an excess of acid or alkali ; bluestone, to foim cuprous chloride with 
sodium chloride ; and iron and zinc, to make the galvanic action 
more energetic and reduce the consumption of iron. The rest of 
the apparatus (settler, retort, crucible furnace) is the same as with 
the Washoe process. The Reese Elver process costs from half as 
much again to twice as much as the Washoe process. 

The Franck- Tina process was developed in Bolivia for the treat- 
ment of refractory ores rich in zinc blende (ZnS) and tetrahedrite 
4(Gi^,Fe,Zn,Ag2,Hg3)S-f-(Sb, As, 61)283. The ore is given only a 
partial chlorodizing roast, on account of the great loss in silver 
that would be caused by the formation of zinc chloride (ZnGl2). 
The large amount of soluble sulphates of ii*on and copper formed m 
the Toast is made to act upon salt charged in a copper-bottomed 
amalgamating pan ; the chlorides formed finish in the wet way 
the imperfect chloridation obtained in the fiimace. 

Liodviation, — Ores suited for amalgamation can, as a 
rule, be successfully leached. In leaching, the silver ore 
is subjected to the action of solvents, which dissolve the 
silver ; from the solution the silver is precipitated and 
converted into a marketable product. 

The leading solvents are aqueous solutions of hyposulphite salts. 
Sodium chloride, characteristic of the Augustin process (see Bncy. 
BrU. vol. xxii. p. 70), has almost wholly fallen into disuse ; and 
]^otassium cyanide, which has become a very imporiant solvent for 
finely divided gold, is rarely used in leaching silver ores. The use of 
sodium hyposulphite as solvent, and sodium sulphide as precipitant, 
was proposed in 1850 by Hauoh and Percy, and put into practice 
in 1868 by Patera {Fatera process) ; calcium hyposulphite with 
calcium polysulphide was first used by Kiss in 1860 {Km process, 
now obs(Hete) ; sodium hyposulphite with calcium polysiilphide was 
adopted about 1880 by Hofmann {Hofmann process) ; finally, sodium 
hyposulphite with cuprous hyposulphite was first applied by Russell 
in 1884, who included in lus process the acidulation of the first 
wash-water (to neutralize any harmful alkaline reaction), and the 
separation of lead with sodium carbonate from the silver solution 
previous to precipitating with sodium sulphide. In all processes 
the silver ore is finely crushed, usually by rolls, as, because 
making few fines, they leave the ore in the host condition for 
leaching. As a rule the ore is subjected to a preliminary chlorodiz- 
ing roast, though' occasionally it may be leached raw. The vats in 
common use are circular wooden tanks, 16-20 feet in diameter and 
8-9 feet deep if the leached ore is to be removed by sluicing, 
6 feet if by rixovolling. They have a false bottom, with cloth or 
gravel filtoiu. The basis of the following outline is the Patera 
process. The ore, supposed to have been salt-roasted; is charged 
loosely into the leaching vat and treated with water (to wMoh 
sulphuric acid or blue vitriol may have been added), to remove 
soluble salts, which might later on be precipitated with the silver 
(baso-motal chlorides), or overcharge the solution (sodium chloride 
and sulphate), or interfere with the solvent power (sodium 
sulphate). The vat is filled with water from above or below, in-and 
out-flow are then so regulated as to keep the ore covered with 
water. Any silver dissolved by the first wash-water is recovered 
by a separate treatment. After the wash-water has been drained 
on, the ore is ready for the silver solvent. This is a solution 
containing up to 2 per cent of sodium hyposulphite (]Sra2S203 + 
5 aq. ), of which one part dissolves 0 ‘486 parts silver chloride, — 0 *366 
parts metallic silver (2 AgOl -I- 81^028203 =? Ag2Sa03, 2^028003 + 
2Ha01). Silver arsenate and antimoniate are also readily soluble, 
metallic edlver slightly so, silver sulphide not at all. (In the 
EusseE process double salts: 4Ha2S208-8Cu2S208, and 8Ka28208 
8 (Du 38203 metallic silver and silver sulphide are readily soluble ; 
thus it supplements that of Patera), After the silver has 
be6n dissolved by percolation, the last of the solvent stiE in 
contact with the ore is replaced by a second wash-water. The 
sErer solution, collected in a circular precipitating vat (10 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet deep), is treated wim sodixun sulphide (or 
calcium polysulphide), unless sodium carbonate was first added to 
throw down any lead, present in the ore as sulphate, that had gone 
into solution. SEver sulphide falls out as a clack mud, namely, 
2Ag2S308 + 1^0382 = AgoS + and Fra48203 + Na2S8 = 
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2 ^^ 038203+28 (ox AgoS 203 + CaS 5 =AgaS + CaS 203 +S 4 , and in part 
008303 + Na 3 S 04 = CaS 04 +Na 3 Sa 03 ), ^vith about 50 per cent, silver, 
and Idle solvent will be regenerated. If the sodium cuprous lypo- 
sulphite was used as a solvent in addition to the simple somum 
hyposulphite, cuprous sulphide will be precipitated with the silver 
sulphide, and the precipitate will be of lower grade. At some 
works the silver is precipitated with sodium sulphide, and the 
liquor, after having been separated from the stiver sulphide, 
is treated with calcium polysulphide, that by the precipitation of 
calcium sulphate the accumulation of sodium sulphate may be 
prevented. The precipitated silver (copper) sulphide is filtered, 
dried, and usually shipped to silver-lead works to be refined ; 
sometimes it is converted into metallic silver at the works. The 
solution, freed from silver, is used again as solvent Lixiviation 
has many advantages over amalgamation. It permits coarser 
crushing of the ore, the cost of plant is lower, the power required is 
nominal, the cost of chemicals is lower than that of quicksilver, less 
water is necessary, and the extraction is often higher, as ^ver 
arsenate and antimoniate are readily soluble, while they are not 
decomposed in amalgamation. On the other hand, silver and 
silver sulphide are readily amalgamated ; and while they are not 
dissolved in the Patera process, they are in the Bussell process. 

Statistics. — ^The world’s production of silver in 1900 was, accord- 
ing to The Mineral Industry, vol. ix. p. 315, in troy oz. : United 
States, 59,561,797 ; Canada, 4,446,505 ; Mexico, 55,804,420 ; Cen- 
tral America, 1,446,795 ; Argentina, 383,561 ; Bolivia, 10,432,685 ; 
Chile, 5,772,791; Colombia, 2,800,000; Ecuador, 81,000; Peru, 
6,590,955 ; Austria, 1,272,022 ; Hungary, 675,750 ; Prance, 466,189 ; 
Germany, 6,243,326; Greece, 1,294,917 ; Italy, 1,081,707; Norway, 
164,389; Russia, 163,960 ; Servia, 18,386; Spain, 5,909,418 ; 
Sw^en, 73,626; Turkey, 65,363; United Kingdom, 191,927 ; 
Dutch East Indies, 1447 ; Japan, 1,810,375 ; Australasia,] 4,063,244 ; 
other countries, 48,226 ; total, 180,854,781. 

Authorities. — Percy, J. Metallurgy of Silver amd Gold, 
liondon, 1880, Part i. — Eoleston, Th. The Metallurgy of Silver, 
Gold, akd QmchsilveT, New York, 1887-90, Part i. — Eisslbb, M, 
The Metallurgy of Silver, London, 1891. —Collins, H. F. The 
Metcdlurgy of Lead and Silver, London, 1900, Part ii. 

(h. O. H.) - 

SilveSi a town of the district of Faro, Portugal, on 
the right bank of the Silves, 30 miles west-north-west from 
Faro. It is surrounded with walls and possesses a castle. 
Its manufactures include corks and soap. It produces 
com, vegetables, and fruits, especially oranges, carob beans, 
and almonds (all three exported). Hgs are bred, and fish- 
ing is carried on in the river and at sea. Alfonso III. 
wrested Silves from the Moors. Population (1890), 8363 ; 
(1900), 9688. 

Simbirski a government of East Russia, on the 
right bank of the Middle Volga, with an area of 19,110 
square miles. Its geology has been carefully investigated, 
and it appears that all systems, beginning with the Car- 
boniferous, are represented. The “Variegated Marls,” 
which have been the subject of animated polemics 
among the Russian geologists, continue to remain prob- 
lematic as to their exact age, but the ihorough in- 
quiries of Professor Pavloff have permitted the geological 
age of the Jurassic formations to be definitely settled. 
IMassic deposits appear in the north ; Carboniferous and 
Cretaceous are spread in the eastern part of the province, 
where they are covered in many places by Tertiary de- 
posits ; Chalk and Eocene deposits chiefly crop up in the 
west, and the Chalk in the south. Post-Pliocene deposits 
containing bones of the mammoth and other extinct 
mammak cover the older formations. Sulphur, asphalt, 
salt, ochre, and iron-ore are extracted, as well as various 
building stones. The domiciled population, which was 
estimated at 1,655,500 in 1891, proved to be only 
1,549,461 in 1897, when there were 799,660 women, and 
the urban population numbered 109,175. Nearly all the 
inhabitants either belong to the Enasian Orthodox Church 
or are Nonconformists, there being only 144,440 Mussul- 
■ mans. The government is divided into eight districts, the 
chief towns of which are Simbirsk (43’, 300), Alatyr 
(11,086), Ardatoff (4838), Buinsk (4216), Karsufi (4613), 
Kurmysh (3484), Senghilei (5735), and Syzran (32,377). 
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The number of schools in 1899 was 944, with 39,000 boys 
and 11,000 girls. School gardens and school farms have 
been widely introduced, and no fewer than 240 schools 
were provided with such facilities for practical instruction, 
while bee culture was taught in 55 schools, and various 
trades in 14 schools. Owing to the efforts of the zemstvos 
(local councils), sanitation is well looked after, and there 
are 32 hospitals and 91 infirmaries. Out of a total area 
of 7,502,500 acres of cultivated land in 1898, the peasant 
village communities held 4,495,800 acres, private owners 
2,330,300 acres, the Imperial domains 602,500 acres, and 
the towns and the Crown 73,400 acres. In 1898 the 
forests covered 3,437,000 acres. The peasants are rapidly 
buying considerable quantities of land. Most of their 
allotments (more than 76 per cent.) are under fields, and 
besides what they own they rent 501,500 acres from the 
private owners. No fewer than 3,483,500 acres were under 
cereal crops ia 1900, and the average yield in 1895-99 
was : wheat, 884,000 cwt. ; rye, 9,945,000 cwt. ; oats, 

4.402.000 cwt. ; barley, 50,000 cwt. ; all cereal crops, 

17.436.000 cwt. ; also potatoes, 3,311,000 cwt. 

In 1898 there were 288,890 horses, 326,000 homed 
cattle, and 916,820 sheep. Good breeds of horses are 
kept, and a considerable export trade in them is carried on. 
Domestic trades give employment to nearly 15,300 per- 
sons ; carts, sledges, wheels, and all sorts of wooden ware 
are made in the villages, as also are felt goods, boots, 
gloves, caps, handkerchiefs, ropes, and fishing-nets, all of 
which are widely exported. Large establishments, how- 
ever, are not very numerous; factories, indeed, employ 
only 18,710 workers, and their aggregate annual returns 
do not amount to more than 10,640,000 roubles. They 
mainly comprise wool cloth mills (4,576,000 roubles), 
flour-mills (18 provided with rollers), and distilleries; 
there are also tanneries, glass, and starch works. The 
internal trade is chiefly carried on at 82 fairs, the chief of 
which are held at Simbirsk, Syzrafl, and Karsnii. There 
ia a considerable export trade in grain, mostly rye and 
flour. (p. A. K.) 

Simbirski the capital of the above government, 
576 miles by rail east-south-east of Moscow, between 
the Volga and the Sviaga, which here closely approach 
each other. It is one of the best built provincial towns of 
Russia. It has gymnasia for hoys and girls, with a 
summer sanatorium for the pupils, numbers of other town 
and industrial schools for boys and girls alike, two public 
libraries, one of which has 44,000 volumes, three daily 
papers, a good theatre, and more than the usual number 
of philanthropic institutions. Its factories are of no im- 
portance, but its trade is considerable, especially that 
connected with its great fair in horses. In 1897 the 
population was 43,300, 

Simla .1 a town and district of British India, in the 
Delhi division of the Puiyab; tho summer residence of 
the Viceroy and of the staff of the supreme Government. 
The town is 7076 feet above the sea ; 68 miles by cart- 
road from the railway station of Ealka, which is 1116 
miles from Calcutta. Population (1881), 12,268 ; (1891), 
13,836; municipal income (1897-98), Bs.3, 22, 280; death- 
rate (1897), 23 per thousand. The sanitarium of Simla 
occupies a spur of the lower Himalaya, running east and 
west for about 6 miles. Three miles west is the can- 
tonment of JutogL The minor sanitaria of Kasauh, 
Sabathu, Dagshai, and Solon lie some distance to the 
south. The hills all round are clothed with rhododendron 
and deodar. In 1897 the total rainfall was 61 inches, 
of which 38 inches fell from June to September; the 
maximum temperature was 82" F. in May, the minimum 
32" in December; the prevailing winds are northerly. 
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Simla is gradually becoming the permanent headquarters 
of many of the official establishments. A vice-regal lodge, 
foreign office, secretariat buildings, army headquarters, 
public works office, and clerks’ quarters have been built at 
imperial expense. The municipality has provided water 
and sewerage works and a fine town-hall, out of a loan of 
E.s.8,15,890. There are several hotels and banka. Simla 
is the headquarters of a volunteer rifle corps, 400 strong. 
Two breweries have a yearly out-turn of 39,000 gallons, 
with larger breweries at Kasauli and Solon. There are 
1 1 printing-presses, issuing 5 newspapers and periodicals ; 
and there are numerous libraries and institutes, of which 
the chief is the United Service Institution, with a subsidy 
of B.s.3,000 from Government. The Ripon hospital receives 
Rs. 10,000 from endowment and Rs. 1,500 from Govern- 
ment. Educational institutions include Bishop Cotton’s 
school for boys, the Mayo industrial school for girls, 
several aided schools for European boys and girls, and 
two Anglo-vernacular schools for natives. The Lawrence 
military asylums are at Sonawar, near Kasauli. 

The district of Simla has an area of 102 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1891), 44,642 ; (1901), 40,353 ; average density, 395 persons 
per square mile. The land revenue and rates in 1897-98 were 
Rs.21,151; cultivated area, 13,045 acres, of which 52 were under 
tea ; number of police, 307 ; number of schools, 41, attended by 
1864 boys, being 40 per cent, of the boys of school-going age; 
doath-rato (1897), 22 per thousand. A railway on the metre 
gauge is under construction from Kalka to Simla, 68 miles, with 
several tunnels. 

Simon, Sir John (1816 ), English surgeon 

and sanitary reformer, was born in London 10th October 
1816. His father, Louis Michael Simon, was for many 
years a leading member of the London Stock Exchange. 
Both his grandfathers wore French emigrants, who carried 
on business in London and Bath respectively. His father 
died at the advanced age of almost ninety-eight, and his 
mother, after sixty-seven years of happy wedlock, when 
she had almost attained ninety-five years of age. Simon 
was educated at a preparatory school in Pentonville, spent 
seven years at Dr Burney’s school in Greenwich, and 
then ten months with a Gorman Pfarrer in Rhenish 
Prussia. His father intended him for surgery, and he 
began the study of medicine on 1st October 1833, when 
ho was a few days short of seventeen. After the fashion 
of the time, he became an apprentice of Joseph Henry 
Green, the distinguished surgeon at St Thomas’s, well 
known for his friendship for Samuel Taylor Ooleridge, 
whose literary executor Green became. He qualified in 
due course, became a demonstrator of anatomy, and was 
assistant surgeon to King’s College Hospital for several 
years; and in tho autumn of 1847 he was appointed 
surgeon and lecturer on pathology at his old school, St 
Thomas’s, whore, with progressive changes, he continued 
to remain an officer. His life was divided between two 
great pursuits — ^tho career of a surgeon, and the mastery 
and solution of many of the great problems of sanitary 
science and reform. In the spring of 1844 he gained 
the first Astley Oooixir prize by a iJiysIological essay on 
the thymus gland, and the following year was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1847 he gave his first 
lecture at St Thomas’s Hospital, on the “Aims and 
Philosophic Method of Pathological Research ” ; followed a 
little later by lectures on general pathology in relation 
to the principles of diagnosis, and the treatment of 
disease. These lectures were of great importance at the 
time, and of the utmost value in directi^ energy into 
new and profitable channels of work. Simon published 
many clinical surgical lectures of the greatest importance, 
and contributed a masterly article on “Inflammation” to 
Holmes’s System qf Swrgery^ which has become a classic 
of its kind. It was, however, on his appointment in 
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1848 as medical officer of health to the City of London, 
and afterwards to the Government, that Simon’s great 
abilities found scope for congenial exercise. His first 
report to the City Commissioners was characterized by 
The Timee of 8th November 1849 as of extraordinary 
interest, and the ablest, most lucid, and most temperate 
statement of modern sanitary condition and wants. His 
work in sanitary science has stimulated and guided its 
development, until it has reached in England the highest 
degree of excellence, and affords an example to the civi- 
lized world. He himself defined it as “proposing the 
physical, social, and, indirectly, the moral improvement 
of what is an immense majority of our feUow creatures. 
It transcends the importance of all other sciences, and 
seems in its beneficent operations most nearly to embody 
the spirit, and to fulfil the intentions, of practical Chris- 
tianity.” It is impossible to overestimate the value of 
Sir John Simon’s work, or the importance of his inflnence 
in the furtherance of the public health, and the prevention 
of disease, and in inculcating right methods of medical 
government. In 1878, after filling other offices in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, he became its president, and 
in 1887 was created EIC.B. It was largely due to 
his advocacy that the new St Thomas’s Hospital was 
rebuilt on its present site after it was compelled to leave 
its old habitation near London Bridge. As a surgeon, 
Simon’s work came second to his interest in sanitary 
science, hut he claimed priority over Cock in the opera- 
tion of perineal puncture of the urethra in cases of reten- 
tion from stricture. (w. macc.) 

Simon, Jules Francois (1814-1896), French 
statesman and philosopher, was born at Lorient in 
December 1814. His parents were of Jewish extraction, 
and the family name was Suisse, which he dropped, 
making a surname out of the prenomen Simon. He 
became a schoolmaster, and after holding various appoint- 
ments at public schools in the provinces, was called to 
Paris by Victor Cousin, then omnipotent in aU educa-' 
tionl matters, to lecture on the history of philosophy 
at the Nicole Normale, In 1839 he became professor 
of philosophy at the Sorbonne; in the following year 
he published his jStvdes mr la Thiodicie de Platon 
et TAristote; and in 1844-45 his history of the philo- 
sophical school of Alexandria. These works, as well as the 
brilliancy of his lectures, gave him. a high reputation, and 
after the revolution of 1848 he was elected to the National 
I Assembly, which he quitted in the following year to servo 
on the Council of State, from which he was soon re- 
moved as too much of a Republican. His Republicanism 
was in fact most moderate, but thoroughly sincere, as he 
proved by refusing to take the oath of allegiance to Louis 
Napoleon’s Government after the covp d^itat of December 
1851. Deprived of his professorship, he set, together 
with his wife, a splendid example of honourable poverty, 
living with the utmost frugality, and occupying himself 
with the production of a series of valuable treatises, 
written for general readers in a popular style, on religion, 
morals, and politics in their most practical aspects. Le 
Pwow appeared in 1854, La Religion^ Naimrelle in 
1856, La lAberti de Conscience in 1857, La Liherti 
Politiqvs and La Liherti Cimle in 1859, VQmriere in 
1861. In 1863 M. Simon was again elected to the legis- 
lature, and until 1869 worked with the group of five, 
headed by M. Simile Ollivier, who constituted the R^ 
publican parliamentary Opposition. He has given in his 
memoirs an entertaining account of this diminutive but 
by no means insignificant party. After the downfall of 
the Empire, M. Simon was made minister of public in- 
struction by the Provisional Government, and after the 
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capitulation of Paris he became minister of the interior ad 
and was sent to Bordeaux to put down the appre- 
hended resistance of Gambetta to the peace concluded with 
Germany and the elections ordered by the Government. 
He successfully acquitted himself of this difficult task, and 
although defeated at Paris, was elected for the^ Marne. 
Upon the definitive reconstitution of the Ministry he 
resumed the portfolio of public instruction, and retained it 
until Thiers’s fall in May 1873. Throughout his tenure 
of office his course was most conciliatory, especially to’wards 
the clergy, whose distrust of him he succeeded in greatly 
mitigating. In pursuance of this policy he directed the 
repair of the chapel founded as an expiation for the death 
of Louis XVL on the one hand, and the restoration of 
Napoleon’s statue in the Place Venddme on the other. 
His ministry was also memorable for the organization of 
the French School of Archaeology at Athens. In 1875 he 
was elected a member of the Academy and a life senator ; 
and in December 1876, upon the resignation of M. Dufaure, 
was summoned by Marshal MacMahon to form* a Cabinet, 
in which he was premier and minister of the interior. 
Here, as previously, his policy was one of conciliation, and 
he and the President would probably have worked together 
in harmony could they have been left to themselves. The 
constant pressure of the more advanced Republicans, how- 
ever, alarmed the Conservative President, who on his part 
was worked upon by the anti-Republican conspirators about 
TiiiUj until, on 16th May 1877, he addressed M. Simon a 
letter which, although not openly demanding his resignation, 
left him no alternative but to tender it, unless he was 
prepared to resist and appeal to the Chambers. It was a 
very general opinion that he ought to have done so ; and 
although he has vindicated himself by alleging his fear of 
provoking the Marshal to a coup it is certain that 

the tran^erence of the Government of the Republic to its 
enemies might weU. have been its ruin but for their timidity 
. and the extraordinary exertions of Gambetta. M. 'Simon 
never again held office, but frequently took an active part 
in the debates of the Senate, and proved himself one of 
the first orators of his time in the resistance which his 
conciliatory temper led him to ofifer to the sweeping edu- 
cational reforms of M. Jules Ferry, and in his advocacy of 
free trade in 1891. On both occasions, however, he failed 
to convince his audience. He wrote in 1878 the history 
of M. Thiers’s Government, and in 1887 published a most 
vivid personal sketch of Victor Cousin, the author of his 
fortune, but from whose despotism he had had much to 
endure. In his latter years he wrote two volumes of 
autobiographical memoirs, Fremiers and Le 

Soir de ma Jcmmie. They have many gaps, but contain 
much mteresting matter. He died in Paris, 8th June 1896. 
No man prominently connected with French politics in 
the 19th century has left a higher reputation for modera- 
tion and patriotic disinterestedness ; it , is Impossible to 
find a fault with his public conduct, unless his failure 
to resist Marshal MacMahon be accounted one. As a 
moral philosopher he ranks high, and his treatises have 
enjoyed a very vpide circulation; in speculative philo- 
sophy he is less distinguished as a thinker than as a 
historian, (r. g.) 

Simon’s TowHi a town and naval station in Cape 
Colony on Simon’s Bay, an inlet on the west side of False 
Bay, 20 miles south of Cape Town, with which it is con- 
nect^ hy rail It occupies one of the finest sites in South 
Africa under the sickle-shaped headland, at the southern 
extremity of which stands the hothouse of the Cape of 
Gk)od Hope. The Imperial Pajlia.ment voted a sum of 
£2,500,000 for enlarging and strengthening the fortifica- 
tions, docks, arsenal, and approaches of this station ; and, 


in course of time, Simon’s Town will be the strongest and 
most convenient naval station in the southern hemisphere. 
False Bay, which corresponds on the south to Table Bay 
on the north side of Table Mountain, is a spacious inlet 
which has an average depth of from 15 to 20 fathoms, 
and is completely Weltered on aU sides except towards 
the south. Here a whole fleet of the largest vessels can 
ride safely at anchor under the formidable batteries by 
which it is proposed to guard the southern entrance be- 
tween the Cape headland and Cape HangkHp, facing it 
on the opposite (east) side. The Cape headland forms the 
divide between the cold Antarctic current which passes 
to the west and the warm Mozambique current which 
sweeps round from the Indian Ocean and penetrates into 
False Bay, thus raising the temperature of Simon’s Town 
4" or 5“ F. above that of Cape Town. Population (1887), 
3000; (1900), 5000. 

Simson, Martin Eduard von (1810- 

1899), German jurist and politician, was born at Konigs- 
berg, in Prussia, on 10th November 1810, of Jewish 
parentage. After the usual course at the gymnasium of 
his native town, he entered its university in 1826 as a 
student of jurisprudence, and devoted himself specially to 
the study of Roman law. He continued his studies at 
Berlin and Bonn, and, having graduated doctor juris^ 
attended lectures at the Nicole de Droit in Paris. Returning 
to Konigsberg in 1831 he established himself as a privat- 
docent in Roman law, becoming two years later extra- 
ordinary, and in 1836 ordinary, professor in that faculty at 
the university. Like many other distinguished German 
jurists, pcvri p(ism with his professorial activity, Simson 
followed the judicial branch of the legal profession, and, 
passing rapidly through the subordinate stages of 
auscultator and assessor, became adviser (Rath) to the 
Landgericht in 1846. In this year he stood for the 
representation of Konigsberg in the National Assembly 
at Frankfort-on-Main, and on his election was immediately 
appointed secretary, and in the course of the same year 
became successively its vice-president and president, 
i The office to which he was called required in those days 
of storm and stress an unusual amount of nerve, tact, and 
calm judgment, and these qualities the young lawyer 
displayed to a remarkable degree. He controlled the 
sittings of the assembly during the revolutionary period 
with a dignity that would have done honour to a Speaker 
of ripe experience in any house of legislature in the 
world. In his capacity of president he appeared, on 
3rd April 1849, in Berlin at the head of a deputation 
of the Frankfort Parliament to announce to King 
Frederick William IV, his election as German Emperor 
by the representatives of the people. The king, either 
apprehensive of a rupture with Austria on this account, 
or fearing detriment to the prerogatives of the Prussian 
crown should he accept this dignity at the hands of a 
democracy which he had alternately flouted and cajoled, 
j refused the offer. Simson, bitterly disappointed at the 
outcome of his mission, resigned his seat in the Frankfort 
Parliament, but in the summer of the same year accepted 
a mandate as deputy for Konigsberg in the popular 
chamber of the Prussian Landtag. Here he had at length 
an opportunity of displaying his skill in debate, and soon 
made his mark as one of the best oratprs in that assembly. 
A member of the shortlived Erfurt Parliament of 1850, 
he was again summoned to the presidential chair, and it 
was while acting in that capacity that he administered to 
Bismarck a well-merited rebuke. Bismarck, sitting as an 
ordinary deputy and being called to order by the president, 
made a loud aside to a colleague to the effect that they, 
being of noble birth, knew far better than the president 
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what licence to permit themselves. To this Siinson 
replied, “What I- You dare say that to me, a descendant 
in the direct line from Aaron ! ” Bismarck, to his honour 
be it said, immediately rose and bowed profuse apologies 
to his rebulcer. 

On the dissolution of the Erfurt assembly, Simson 
retired from politics, and for the next few years devoted 
himself exclusively to his academical and judicial duties. 
It was not until 1859 that he re-entered public life, 
when he was elected deputy for Konigsberg in the 
lower chamber of the Prussian Landtag, of which he 
was president in 1860 and 1861. In the first of these 
years he attained high judicial oflice as president of 
the court of appeal at Frankfort on the Oder. In 
1867, having been elected a member of the constituent 
assembly of the North German Federation, he again 
occupied the presidential chair, as he did also in the first 
regular Diet and the Zoll-parliament which succeeded 
it. On 3rd October of that year he presented on 
behalf of this body an address to King William L of 
Prussia in the castle of Jlohenzollern, the ancestral 
home of that royal house. On 18th December 1870 
Simson arrived at the head of a deputation in the German 
headquarters at Versailles to offer the imperial crown to 
the King of Prussia in the name of the newly-elected 
Eeichstag. The • conditions under which Prussia might 
justly aspire to the hegemony in Germany at last appeared 
to have boon accomplished. Gorman unity had been 
cemented on the field of battle, and no obstacles, as in 
1849, were in the way of the acceptance of the crown by 
the leading sovereign of the confederation. Thus the 
mission of the tribune of the people, who had the unique 
experience of twice offering a crown, was successful, 
and on 18th January 1871 King William of Prussia 
was procliiiniod with all pomp German Emperor in the 
Salle dos 0 laces at Versailles, Rimson continued as 
president of tlie Eeichstag until 1874, when lio retired 
from the chair, and in 1877 rosignod his seat in the Diet, 
but at Bismarok^s urging, You owe it to your children, 
they will be proud of you,^* accepted, though reluctantly, 
the prosulonoy ()f the supronie court of justice (Iloichs- 
goricht), and this high office ho filled with groat dis- 
tinction until his liiial retirement from public life in 
1891. In 1888 the Emperor Frederick bestowed upon 
Simson the order of the Black Eagle, which confers a 
patent of hereditary nobility, but it is characteristic of 
the modesty of this man tliat ho never oared to adopt 
the title, but continued to sign himself simply “Dr 
Eduard Simson.” 

His political career coincides with the era of German 
struggles towards unity. As a politician ho was one of 
the leaders of modern Liberalism, and though always 
loyal when appeals were made to patriotism, such as 
Government demands for the army, he rornainod obdurate 
on (institutional qiuistiona and refused to sacrifice a jot 
or titjble of popular rights; and ho resolutely opposed 
the reactionary policy of the Prussian Conservatives. As 
president of the i)Opular assembly, ho conducted the 
proceedings with (lignity and goocl feeling. He was a 
profound lawyer, but owing to the composition of the 
chambers in the supreme court not much scope was 
afforded for the display of itulividual talent. On his 
retirement from the presidoncy of the Keichagericht, ho left 
Leipzig and made his home in Berlin, where he died on 
2na May 1899. His Info has been published by his son, 
Bernard von Simson, under the title JSdvard von 
Mrimarmgm am neimm 1900. (p. a. a.) 

Sinaia, a snmll town in Ilmnania, picturesquely 
situated in the Transylvanum Alps at about 15 miles 


from the Austro-Hungarian frontier at Predeal. It has 
become the fashionable summer resort of Bucharest society 
since the construction of the royal residence of Peles, 
“ Castle Peles,” called after the little mountain on which 
it is built. The building is of a mixed style of archi- 
tecture, principally Old German, and the interior is fitted 
with magnificent wood carvings, and stained-glass Tvindows 
illustrating the principal scenes of Carmen Sylva^s 
writings. The town is lighted throughout by electricity. 
Population (1900), 2210. 

The monastery of Sinaia, founded by Michel Cantacuzene in 
1695, was the residence of the royal family until the present 
chateau was built. It consists of two courts surrounded by low 
buildings, the residence of the monks. In the centre of each 
court is a small church built in the Byzantine style, which has 
been renovated. The monks possess a library, iu which are kept 
the valuable jewels, belonging to the Cantacuzene family. 

Sinstloa, a state of Mexico, bounded on the N. 
by Sonora and Chihuahua, on the E. by Chihuahua 
and Durango, on the S. by the territory of Tepic and 
the Pacific, on the W. by the Gulf of California. Area, 
33,681 square miles. Population (1879), 186,491 ; (1895), 
258,865. It is the best watered state of the republic. 
The western hot belt or maritime zone is devoted to 
apiculture, the eastern or cold belt to mining. The 
yield of cereals, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, coffee, and 
fruits is valued at about $8,000,000 a year. It is claimed 
that Siualoa is the richest mining region in Mexico, gold, 
silver, copper, iron, lead, being the principal products; 
there are also salt deposits, mineral springs, <&c. An 
active trade is carried on through the port of Mazatlan, 
valued at about $18,000,000 a year. The state is divideti 
into ten districts. The capital, Culiacan Rosales, with 
10,487 inhabitants, is an important commercial centre, 
and has fine public buildings, manufactures, and a mint, 
and is connected with the port of Altata by rail. The 
principal towns are Mazatlan (15,852 inhab.), Mocorito 
(9971), Sinaloa, El Fuerte, Rosario, and San Ignacio. 

Sind, or SciNUE, an historic region of India, now 
forming a division of the Bombay presidency. It com- 
prises the four British districts of Karachi, Haidarabad, 
Shikarpur, Thar and Parkar, and Upper Sind Frontier, 
together with the native state of Khairpur. Total area, 
53,898 square miles. Population (1891), 3,003,711; (1901), 
3,412,373. The administrative headquarters are at Karachi, 
the seaport for all the Indus valley. 

Excluding tbo native state of Khairpur, the area of British 
territory is 47,789 square miles. Population (1881), 2,413,823; 
(1891), 2,871,774, showing an increase of 19 per cent., due to the 
extension of cultivation by means of canals ; average density, 60 
persons por square mile, ranging from 100 in the irrigated dis- 
tricts of Haidarabad and Shikarpur to only 23 in tbo closert tract 
of Thar and Parkar. Classified according to religion, in 1891 
Mahomraedans numbered 2,215,147 ; Hindus, 567,536 ; Christians, 
7764, of whom more than half wore Europeans; “others,” 
81,327. The great majority of the inhabitants are undoubtoc^ of 
Hindu descent, converted to Islam a thousand years ago. They 
apeak a language of their own, which is of special interest as being 
more nearly akin to the ancient Prakrit than any other of the 
modem tongues. In 1901 the population was 3,212,808, showing 
a further increase of 12 per cent, 

Awiculture is almost entirely dependent upon irrigation from 
the Indus, the average annual rain&ll not exceeding 8 inches. 
In 1897-98, out of a total cultivated area of 3,802,482 acres, no 
fewer than 2,917,624 acres, or 77 per cent., were irrigated, mainly 
from Government canals. The principal crops are millet, rice, 
wheat, oil -seeds, pulse, and cotton. In 1897-98 the receipts 
from 8 “major” irrigation works (of which only 4 were in opera- 
tion) amounted to Ba.13,24,256, and the working expenses to 
Ils.3,81,r).'>3, showing a profit of Es.9,42,603, or 6*65 per cent, 
on a capital exponditiire of Bs. 1,41,83,196. In addition, on 7 
“minor” works there was a profit of Bs.10,14,801, or 28*6 per 
cent on a (sapital oxT»eudituro of Es.88,67,927, The revenue 
and rates in 1897-98 was Bs. 1,10,25, 351 ; number of police, 
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4195 ; pupils at school, 58,980, being 2*4 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, the same proportion as for the whole of Bombay. 

Sind is traversed by the North-Westein Railway, which follows 
the Indus from the Punjab to the sea at Karachi. The Indus 
is twice bridged : at Rohri, where the main line crosses the river, 
and a branch goes otf to Quetta ; and at Kotri, opposite Haidar- 
abad, whence a line was opened into Rajputana in 1900. The 
sea-borne trade of Sind is concentrated at the port of Karachi, 
which ranks as the fifth port in India, with an aggregate 
of imports and exi>orts (foreign and coasting) valued at about 
15 crores of rupees (say ten millions sterling) a year. A little 
trade is carried on at the two petty ports of Sirgonda and Keti 
Bander. Navigation on the Indus by native boats is kept open 
by the Indus conservancy depaitment. In 1897-98 the river- 
borne traffic between Sind and the Punjab amounted to 1,055,297 
maunds, compared with 1,437^321 maunds in the preceding year. 
The external land trade of Sind with Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
was valued at Es.52,18,329 for impoi-ts and Bs.29,06,489 for 
exports. The trade with Kandahar is declining, but that with 
Kalat and Las Beyla is increasing. 

See A. W. Hughes. GaaeLteer of the Province of Sind, London, 
1876. (j. s. CO.) 

Sindhia (Ali Jah JaiaJI Rao), Ma- 

TTA-RA.T A (1835-1886). The strength of loyal purpose 
which enabled Maharaja Ali Jah Jaiaji Rao to remain 
steadfast to his allegiance to the British Crown and faith- 
ful to his engagements, entitles him to a conspicuous place 
in the history of the 19th century. The full measure 
of credit which the Maharaja, deserved for his behaviour 
m 1858 can only he appreciated by considering the past 
traditions of his family, the conditions of misrule which 
preceded his succession, and the circumstances of his own 
accession to ruling powers. The important state of Gwalior, 
now filling an area of 29,067 square milea in the centre 
of India, was at the commencement of the 18th century 
not only the first Maratha state, but a competitor for 
imperial rule. At the battle of Panipat, 1761, a Sindhia 
measured himself against Ahmad Shah DuxanL The Em- 
peror Shah Alam was restored hy the Marathas to Delhi, 
and from 1 788 was practically a prisoner in Sindhia’s charge. 
Mahadaji Sindhia’s influence reached to Mysore, for it was 
through his influence, in 1793, that the proposal of Lord 
Cornwallis to unite the Peshwa and the Nizam against 
Tipu was defeated. Daulat Bao Sindhia succeeded 
Mahadaji in 1794, and aided by French officers, he trained 
and collected a formidable army. His predecessor had 
in 1782 guaranteed the British treaty with the Marathas 
concluded at Salbal But the growing power of Daulat 
Bao induced him to join with Berar in supporting Baji 
Bao against the British. Daulat Bao Sindhia secured 
Ahmednagar, seized most of Indore, and at the head of the 
strongest native army in India aspired to imperial rule. 
But Qie British victories of Assaye, Laswari, and Delhi 
broke his power, and before the outbreak of the Pindari 
war, Gwalior was reduced to the position of a protected 
principality. When Daulat Bao (Bed in 1827, a distant 
relative succeeded, under the name of Jankqji Bao. The 
Begent, Baiza Bai, widow of the last Maharaja, quarrelled 
with the young chief, and the army took sides in the 
palace disputes which followed. Disorder prevailed with- 
out, and intrigues within the capital The army was 
without pay or discipline, and turbulent classes, intolerant 
of British justice, sought an asylum in Gwalior, relying 
upon its past traditions to give them an opportunity for 
pursuing flieir lawless occupations. 

The weak Jankoji died in 1843, and a lad of eight years 
named Bhagirat Bao, a very distant relative, was adopted 
by the child-widow of the late Maharaja. He took the name 
of Ali Jah Jaiaji Bao, and Mama Saheb was appointed 
Begent The Begent was ousted by Dada Khasgiwalla, 
who, being hostile to the British, won the support of the 
army. War was imminent in the Punjab, and these 
proceedings at Gwalior could not be ignored The sur- 
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render of Dada BIhasgiwalla was obtained, and Lord 
EUenborough demanded an interview with the young 
Maharaja on 16th December 1843. Sindhians troops 
prevented the meeting, and on 29th December they 
attacked Sir Hugh Gough at Maharajpur, losing 56 
guns and sustaining a decisive defeat. The victory of 
Panniar was won on the same day, and the army of 
Sindhia was scattered. By a treaty dated 13 th January 
1844 lands were ceded for the maintenance of a con- 
tingent force, the army was reduced, and the affairs of 
Gwalior were settled. But beneath the surface the embers 
of further disorder smouldered, until the outbreak of the 
Mutiny in 1857 again revived the hopes of Maratha 
supremacy. The Contingent mutinied in June, and the 
British agent withdrew. Every effort was made to induce 
the Maharaja to place himself at the head of a national 
movement. But Sindhia and his minister Dinkar Bao 
resisted all overtures. They resorted to presents and 
various expedients for keeping the troops of the state 
quiet, while Delhi was being recaptured and Cawnpore 
avenged. At last Tantia Topi appeared near Gwalior, 
and the Maharaja marched out to give him battle. His 
troops, however, went over to the mutineers and seized 
the fortress, and Sindhia, with his minister, escaped to 
AgTEL On 19th June 1858 Sir Hugh Bose retook 
Gwalior and restored the Maharaja to his capital Sindhia’s 
name and influence would have been of incalculable value 
to the mutineers. His loyal conduct therefore received 
the grateful acknowledgment of the Government. The 
decorations of G.C.B., G.C.S.I., and C.I.E., the rank of 
an honorary general in the British Army, considerable 
grants of territory, and in 1886 the restoration of the fort 
of Gwalior, expressed the gratitude of the British for his 
services. Jhansi was received from Gwalior, and various 
territorial exchanges were effected. In the matter of rail- 
ways, salt, and postal arrangements, the Maharaja readily 
co-operated with the Government of India. He died on 
20th June 1886, leaving large accumulations of treasure, 
and was succeeded by his son Madho Bao. (w. l.-W'.) 

SinSfapore, an island and town situated at the 
southernmost extremity of the Malayan Peninsula in 
V 20' N. and 103** 50' E. The island is the most 
important portion of the Crown Colony of the Straits 
Settlements, and the town, which is the administrative 
centre of the colony, is the principal emporium of the 
trade of Southern Asia. Singapore is one of the most 
valuable of the minor possessions of Great Britain. It 
is very strongly fortified by guns and works of a modem 
type, upon which large sums have been expended by the 
Im^rial Government, aided by a heavy military contri- 
bution from the colony. Its geographical position gives 
it strategic value as a naval base, whence the routes to 
and from the Far East can be commanded. It possesses 
a good harbour, docks, extensive coaling wharves, an 
admiralty dockyard, and considerable facilities for ship- 
ping. As a commercial centre it is unrivalled in that 
part of the. world. The total value of the imports in 
1898 was £16,416,831, and the exports in the same 
year valued £13,583,146. The ships using the port 
during 1898 numbered 10,013, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 9,086,556, of which 5768 were British, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 5,402,032. The revenue of Singapore 
for 1898 amounted to $2,963,550, exclusive of $46,150 
received' for land sales, and the expenditure was $2,427,061, 
On the island of Pulau Brani stand the largest tin-smelting 
works in the world, which annually pass through their 
furnaces more than half the tin produced. Singapore 
has also establishments for tinning pine -apples and a 
large biscuit factory. The city possesses few fine buildings, 
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but Government House, tbe new law courts, the gaol, 
the lunatic asylum, and the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank are exceptions, as also is the cathedral of St Andrew’s. 
There are three Eoman Catholic churches, a Tree church, 
an American mission, and several chapels belonging to other 
Nonconformist sects. There is a good racecourse and polo- 
ground, fine cricket and football fields, two golf links, and 
innumerable lawn-tennis courts. There is a town and a 
country club, as well as a German club, and both the 
latter have good bowling-alleys attached. Singapore is 
governed by its own municipality, under the supervision 
of the Colonial Government. 

The atmospheric pressure registered in Singapore for 1898 showed 
30 ’017 inches to be the highest on 28th January, and 29-711 inches 
to be the lowest on 9th November ; the range for the year was 
0-104 inches, and the mean for the year 29*870 inches. The 
temperature of Singapore registered 91*9“ F. in the shade on 18th 
March 1898, that being the highest for the year. The lowest was 
70*2® F., registered on 29th January. The range for the year 
was 12*7'* F., and the mean was 79-7®. Temperature of solar radia- 
tion for 1898 was: highest 163*2® F, on 24th March; lowest 
81*0® F. on 12th February ; mean for 1898, 142*3® F. The tempera- 
ture of nocturnal radiation on grass was: highest 76 *1® F. on 
30th June ; lowest 66*9® F. on 24th March ; mean of 1898, 71*2® F. 
Relative humidity : highest 98 per cent, on 7th September ; lowest 
53 per cent, on 10th November ; mean for 18^8, 81 per cent. 
Northerly and north-east winds prevail from the middle of October 
to the end of Ai>ril, southerly and south-westerly -wunds from the 
beginning of May to the middle of October. The mean velocity 
of winds for the year 1898 was 177 miles, the greatest velocity 
recorded in 24 hours was 351 miles on 15th October. Rainfall : 
mean for 1898, 106*10 inches; maximum, 158*68 inches; maxi- 
mum monthly fall, 23*94 inches in October; minimum monthly 
fall, 2*96 inches; greatest fall in 24 hours, 4*12 inches on 14tn 
October. 

The following shows the composition of the population, which 
numbered in all 228,555 in 1901 : Europeans 3824, Eurasians 4120, 
Chinese 164,041, Malays 36,080, Indians 17,823, other nation- 
alities 2667. The births registered in Singapore during 1898 
numbered 3761, namely, 1960 males and 1791 females, being a 
ratio of 16*66 per mille. The deaths registered during the same 
period niimb(^ro(l 7002, namely, 6894 males and 1708 females, a ratio 
of 33*64 per mille. The excess of deaths over births is duo to the 
fact that there are iioiniMiratively few women among the Chinese; 
the steady incrcttso of tli(i population in the face of this fact is to 
bo attiibutod entirely to immigration, mainly from China, but to 
a minor extent from India also. Tho persons classed above under 
** other nationalities’* are representatives of almost every Asiatic 
nation of importance, and of many African races, Siugaporo being 
one of tho most cosmopolitan cities in tho world. (H. oi..) 

SlnSfhbhumi a district of British India, in the 
Ohota Nagpur division of Bengal. Tho administrative 
headquarters are at Chaibassa. 

Area, 3376 B(j[uare inile.s. Population (1881), 463,776 ; (1891), 
645,488, showing an inc.reaso of 20 per cent., which must be partly 
due to more accurate enumeration ; average density, 145 persons 
per square mile. ClasHilied according to religion, in 1891 KEindus 
numbered 230,999 ; Mahoiumodans, 3216 ; Christians, 4864, of whom 
129 wore EuroiMjans ; almriginos, 306,410. In 1901 tho population 
was 608,826, showing an increuso of 12 por cent. The land revenue 
and rates in 1897-98 were Rb. 1,47,907; number of police, 184 ; 
boys at school (1896-97), 12,842, being 31*6 per cent, of the male 
population of .sohool-going ago ; registered death-rate (1897), 23*9 
per thousand. Tho isolation of Singhbhum has been broken 
by the opening of tho Bcngal-Naginir Railway, which has pro- 
tected it from tho danger of famine, and at the same time given 
a value to its jimgle prodiiote. In 1896-07 no losa than 588,767 
cubic feet of sleej^rs wore exported for a railway beyond Benares ; 
and the net receipts of the forest department in that year were 
^.2,40,000, or twice tho land revenue. There are three ndssions 
in mo distriot— S.P.O., Lutlioran, and Roman Catholic— which 
have been very .su(»coHHful among the aboriginal tribes, especially in 
the spread of education. 

Slnflfora^ or SuNOKliA, the Sangore of early navi- 
gators, the most important port on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, situated in 7® 12' N. atud 100® 36' E. 
It was settled at the beginning of the 19 th century 
by Chinese from Amoy, who placed themselves under 
the protection of the kings of Siam. Chinese influence 
is evident in tho architecture of the walls of the town, 
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as well as in many of the houses, and practically the whole 
of the commerce is in Chinese hands. The population 
numbers about 10,000, the greater part consisting of 
Siamese, and of Malays who reside in a settlement on 
the north side of the harbour, and have mostly adopted 
the Siamese language. The channel to the inland sea or 
great lake of Patalung, which makes the harbour one of 
the most picturesque in the Par East, affords a safe and 
commodious anchorage, but is rendered difficult of access 
by a dangerous bar. A good road across the peninsula 
connects the port with Keddah on the west coast. A con- 
cession was granted for a railway along this route, but no 
work has been done upon it. The chief products of the 
province are paddy, tin, dried and salted fish and fruit. 
It is included in the munton or circle named after 
the historic and once powerful province of Nakawn Si 
Tamaraj, north of the lake, and is the residence of the 
chief commissioner. The rainy season is much later 
than in Upper Siam, commencing towards the end of 
the south-west monsoon. When the north-east monsoon 
breaks in the China Sea in October the coast becomes a 
leeshore, and receives the full force of the gales which 
sweep against it. A high sea and heavy rains then 
prevail. 

8inC( Sing*. The name of the village of Ossining 
(g'.v.), Westchester county, New York, U.S.A., previous to 
1901. 

Sinka.t. See Egypt : uVzUtcMy Opemi^ons. 
Sinna.h. See Kubdistan. 

Sinope^ now Sint^b, the chief town of a sanjak of 
the same name in the Kastamiini vilayet of Asia Minor, 
situated on the south shore of the Black Sea, on a low 
sandy isthmus which connects the promontory of Boz Tepe 
with the mainland. It has the only safe roadstead be- 
tween the Bosphorus and Batum, but is shut off from the 
Anatolian plateau by high forest-clad mountains, over 
which there is no good road. It has little trade. The 
population consists of 5000 Moslems and 4000 Christians. 
The exports are about £80,000, and the imports £50,000. 

Siorii or SiTTEN, the capital of the Swiss canton 
of the Valais. It is on the railway between St Maurice 
(25} miles distant) and Brieg (33 miles distant). Sion is 
one of the most picturesque little cities in Switzerland, 
being built around two prominent hillocks that rise from 
the level valley of the EhOne. The north hillock is 
crowned by the castle of Tourbillon (built 1294, burnt 
1788), which was long the residence of the bishops. The 
south hillock bears the castle of Valeria, long the residence 
of the canons, with the interesting ISth-century church of 
St Catherine. In the town below is the 16th-century 
cathedral, and the majoria (burnt in 1788), the former 
residence of the “ major ” (or mayor of the city). ^ There 
are various other curious objects in the city, which is built 
on the banks of the Sionne torrent, and is at a height of 
1680 feet above the sea. In 1888 Sion contained 5424 
(in 1900, 6096) inhabitants (mainly Eoman Catholics), 
of whom 1969 were German-speaking and 3271 French- 
speaking. 

Sion dates from Roman times and the bishop’s see 

was removed thither from Martigny (Ocfoclurtm) about 680- 
In 999 the bishop received from Rudolf III., King of Burgundy, 
the dignily of Count of the Valais, and henceforward was the 
temporal os well as spiritual lord of the Valais, retaining this posi- 
tion, at least in part, till 1798. 

See J. Oubmaiji). Introduction to vol. v. (Lausanne, 1884) of 
his J?o(wwsnts Tolatifs A VhistoiTo dw Vallfus* — ^R. R. Hoppeler. 
«wr CfeocMchte des WalHs i/m MitUlalter, Zurich, 1897. 

Rameau, Le Fallais Eistorigm, Sion, 1886. 

(w. A. B. a) 
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Sioux City, a city of lovrsL, U.S.Xj capital of 
Woodbury county. It is on tlie river iMissoun, at the , 
mouth of the Big Sioux, in the north-western part of 
the state, at an altitude of 1103 feet. The business 
portion of the city is in the bottom lands, while the 
residences are built upon the slope and summit of the 
cliffs. It has excellent water-supply and sewerage 
systems, is well paved, mainly with wood, and is divided 
into eight wards. It is a railway point of great import- 
ance, live railways meeting here — the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St Paul, the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha, the Illinois Central, the Great Northern, and the 
Sioux City and Pacific. ‘ These, with boats on the Mis- 
souri, give it a very large trade. In 1900 it had 329 
manufacturing establishments, with a total capital of 
§5,691,644. These employed 3104 hands, and the pro- 
duction was valued at §15,469,702. Of this more than 
one-half w^as the product of slaughtering and meat-packing 
houses. Sioux City is the seat of Morningside College, a 
Methodist Episcopal institution, opened in 1890, which in 
1899 had a faculty of 18 and was attended by 217 
students. The assessed valuation of real and personal 
property was, in 1900, $5,341,959, the net debt was 
$2,176,013, and the rate of taxation 69*00 per $1000, 
indicating a very low rate of assessment. Population 
(1890), 37,806 j (1895), 27,371, showing a decided loss 
in the five years; (1900), 33,111, of whom 6592 were 
foreign-bom and 280 negroes. Of 10,082 males 21 years 
of age and over, 117 were illiterate (could not write). 

Sioux FftllSi a city of South Dakota, U.S.A., 
capital of Minnehaha county. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Big Sioux, in the south-eastern part 
of the state, at an altitude of 1390 feet. The city has 
a regular plan, is divided into six wards, has good 
water-supply and sewerage systems, and is well paved. 
It is in a rich farming region, producing mainly wheat, for 
which this city is the shipping point. It has five railways, 
the Burlington, Cedar Bapids, and Northern, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St Paul, the Chicago, St Paul, Minnea-* 
polls, and Omaha, the Wibnar and Sioux EaUs branch of 
the Great Northern, and the Illinois Central It has an 
excellent water-power in the PaUs, which descend 100 feet 
in half a mile, and which have been utilized in flour-mills. 
Sioux City was incorporated as a town in 1877, and 
received a city charter in 1883. Population (1880), 2164 ; 
(1890), 10,l77 ; (1900), 10,266, of whom 1858 were 
foreign-bom. 

SipunCUloldeSi. — ^The Sipunculoidea, formerly 
associated with the Echiuroidea (^^.u) in the group 
Gephyrea, are marine animals of uncertain afiinities. 
Externally, the body of a Sipunculoid presents no projec- 
tions : its surface is as a rule even, and often glistening, 
and the colour varies from whitish through yellow to dark 
hrown. The anterior one-quarter or on^third of the body is 
capable of being retracted into the remainder, as the tip 
of a glove-finger may be pushed into l^he rest, and this 
retractile part is termed the introvert. At the tip of the 
introvert the mouth opens, and is surrounded in 
by a funnelnshaped, ciliated lophophore (Figs. 1 and 2). 
In I^hascolosoma and Fluiscolion this funnel-shaped struc- 
ture has broken up into a more or less definite group of 
tentacles, which in Dendrostonia are arranged in four 
gropps. In A^pidosipTion and Physcdsoma the tentacles 
are usually arranged in a horse-shoe, which may be double, 
overhanging the mouth dorsally. On the surface of the 
funnel-shaped lophophore are numerous ciliated grooves, 
and each of the tentacles in the tentaculated forms has a 
similar groove directed towards the mouth. These grooves 


doubtless serve to direct currents of water, carrying with 
them small organisms towards the mouth. 

The skin consists of a layer of cuticle, easily stripped 
off, secreted by an ectodermal layer one cell thick. 
■VYithin this is usually a sheath of connective tissue, which 
surrounds a layer of circular muscles ; the latter may be 
split up into separate bundles, but more usually form 


a uniform sheet. 
Within the circular 
muscles is a layer of 
longitudinal muscles, 
very often broken 
into bundles, the 
number of which is 
often of specific im- 
portance. Oblique 
muscles sometimes 
lie between the cir- 
cular and longitu- 
dinal sheaths. On 
the inner surface is 
a layer of peritoneal 
epithelium, w’hich is 
frequently ciliated, 
and at the bases of 
the retractor muscles 
is heaped up and 
modified into the 
reproductive organs. 
The ectoderm is in 
some genera modified 
to form certain ex- 
cretory glands, which 
usually take the form 
of papillae with an 
apical opening. These 
papillae give the sur- 
face a roughened 
aspect; the use of 
their secretion is un- 
known. They are 
best developed in 
Physcosorm. 

When the body of 
a Sipunculoid is 
opened, it is seen 
that the body-cavity 
is spacious and full 
of a corpuscTilated 
fluid, in which the 
various organs of the 
body float. The most 
conspicuous of these 
is the long, white 
alimentary canal, 
crowded with mud. 



The mouth is devoid 
of armature, and 
passes without break 
into the oesophagus ; 
this is surrounded by 
the retractor muscles, 
which are inserted 


Fia. l.—8ipu7wuilu8 nudus L., with introvert and 
head fully extended, laid open by an incision 
aJong the right side to show the internal organs, 
X2. a. mouth; 6, ventral nerve -cord; e, 
“heart** ; d, oesophagus ; e, intestine ; /, posi- 
tion of anus; g, tuft -like organs; h. right 
nephridium; i, retractor muscles; j, diverti- 
culum on rectum. The spindle-muscle is seen 
overlying the rectum. 


into the skin around the mouth, and have their origin in 
the body-wall, usually about one-third or one-half of the 
body-leii^h from the anterior end (Figs, 1 and 2). Their 
function is to retract the introvert, which is protruded again 
by the contraction of the circular muscles of the skin; 
these, compressing the fluid of the body-cavity, for.ce for- 
ward the anterior edge of the introvert, which in Lankester’s 
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phraseology is pleurecbolic, acrembolic. The miinber of 
muscles va,ries from one {Onxilinesoma and Tylosoma) to 
four, the latter being very common. The alimentary 
canal is U-shaped, the dorsal limb of the U terminating 
in the anus, situated not very far from the level of the 
origin of the retractor muscles. The limbs of the U are 
further twisted together in a looser or tighter coil, the 
axis of which may be traversed by a “spindle” muscle 
arising from the posterior end of the body. No glands 
open into the alimentary canal, but a diverticulum, which 
varies enormously in size, opens into the rectum. As is 
so often the case with animals which eat mud and sand, 
and extract what little nutriment is afforded by the organic 
d4bris therein, the walls of the alimentary canal are thin 
and apparently weak. All along one side is a microscopic 
ciliated groove, into which the mud does not seem to enter, 
and along which a continuous stream of water may be kept 
up. Possibly this is respiratory — there are no special respira- 



tory organs. A so-callcd licart lies on the dorsal surface 
of the oesophagus; it is closed behind, but in front it 
opens into a cinnimu-sophageal ring, which gives ofl‘ vessels 
into the lophophore and tentacles. The contraction of this 
heart, whicli is not rhythmic, brings about the expansion 
of the tentacles and lophoi)horo. This system is in no true 
sense a vascular system ; there are no capillaries, and the 
fluid it contains, which is corpusculated, can hardly have 
a respiratory or nutritive function. It is simply a hydro- 
static meclianism for expanding the tentacles. The ex- 
cretory organs are t 3 ri)ical nophridia, with an internal 
ciliated oi^ning into the body-cavity, and an external 
pore.^ One surfece of the tube is prolonged into a large 
sac lined with glandular, excretory cells. The organs are 
t3rpically two, though one is often absent, in PAas- 
coUon. They serve as channels by which the reproductive 
cells leave the body, and they are sometimes spoken of 
os “brown tubes.” There in a well-developed brain dorsal 


to the mouth; this gives off a pair of oesophageal com- 
missures, which surround the oesophagus and unite in a 
median ventral nerve-cord which runs between the longi- 
tudinal muscles to the posterior end of the body. From 
time to time it gives ojBf minute circular nerves, which run 
round the body in the skin and break up into a very fine 
nerve plexus. There are no distinct ganglia, but ganglion 
cells are uniformly distributed along the ventral side of 
the cord. The whole is anteriorly somewhat loosely slung 
to the skin, so as to allow free play when the animal is 
extending or retracting its introvert. A pit or depression, 
known as “ the cerebral organ,” opens into the brain just 
above the mouth; this usually divides into two limbs, 
which are deeply pigmented and have been called eyes. 

Sipunculoids are dioecious, and the ova and spermatozoa 
are formed from the modified cells lining the body-cavity, 
which are heaped up into a low ridge running along the 
line of origin of the retractor muscles. The ova and the 
mother-cells of the spermatozoa break off from this ridge, 
and increase in size considerably in the fluid of the body- 
cavity. Fertilization is external ; and in about three days 
a small ciliated larva, not unlike that of the Echiuroids, 
but with no trace of segmentation, emerges from the egg- 
shell. This little creature, which has many of the features 
of a Trochosphere larva, swims about at the surface of the 
sea for about a month, and grows rapidly. At the end of 
this time it undergoes a rapid metamorphosis : it loses 
many of its larval organa, cilia, takes in a quantity of 
water into its body-cavity, sinks to the bottom of the sea, 
and begins life in its final form. 

The following genera of Sipunculoids are recognized : — (i, ) Siptm- 
cuius. This, with JPhyseoscyina, has its longitudinal muscles divided 
tip into some 17-41 bundles. It has no skin papillte. The mem- 
bers of this genus attain a larger size than any other species, and 
the genus contains some 16-17 species, (ii.) PJiyscosoma (Fig. 3) 
ht^ its body covered with papillse, and usually numerous rows of 
minute hooks encircling the introvert. It is the most numerous 
genus, and consists for the most part of shallow- water (less than 
Bo fathoms) tropical and subtropical foms. They often live in 
tubular bunnwings in coral-Toek. The following three genera 
have their longitudinal muscles in a continuous sheath: — (iii.) 
Phascoloso7}iaj with some 25 species, mostly small, with numerous 
tentacles, (iv.) Phascolion, 10 species, small, living in moUusc- 
shclls and usually adopting the coiled shape of their house ; only 
ono kidney, the right, persists, (v.) JDendrosto7nttf with 4-G 
tcutacdos, a small genus found in tropical shallow water, (vi.) 
ui92)idoHip7ion, with 19 species, is easily distiiiguiahed by a cal- 
careous deposit and thickened shield at the posterior end and at 
the base of the introvert, which is eccentric, (vii.) Cflososiphm has 
a calcareous ring, made up of lozenge-shaped plates, round the base 
of its centric introvert, (viii.) Petalostoma, a minute foim with 
two loaf-like tentacles, is found in the English Channel, (ix.) 
0)ic7mmmat with 2 species, and (x.) Tylosonia, with 1 species, 
have no tentaclfes, only ono brown tube, and only one retractor 
muHcle. Both genera are found off the Norwegian coast. The 
last named is said to have numerous papillre and no introvert. 

AuTHoaxTiBs. — Selbnka. “Dio Sipunoulidon, ” Semper^ s P^isen, 
1883, and Challenger Maports, xiii., 1885. — SiiUiTEii. Natwirk. 
TijdscfiT. Nederl. Ind. xli. and following volumes. — An due ws. Stud. 
Johns JPopTsTm XIrm. iv., 1887-90 . — ^Wakd, PulL Ifus. Harvard^ 
xxi., 1891,— Hatsohbk, Arb. Pusb. v,, 1884. — Siiiplevi 

Quart. J. Micr. Sd. xxxi., 1890 ; xxxii., 1891 ; and xxxiii., 1892. 
P. Zool. Soc. ZondoThf 1898, and Willey's Zoological Pesults^ pt. 2, 
1899. — Hohst. Mederland. Arch, Zool., Supplementary, vol. i. 

The Priag^oidea, a peculiar group of only three genera, 
Prio/puluB, and Jlalicryptus, axe usually 

placed in the neighbourhood of the Gephyrea, though 
tliore is. little in their atructuro to warrant this classi- 
fication. They are cylindrical worm-like animals, with 
a median anterior mouth quite devoid of any armature 
or tentacles. The body is ringed, and often has circles of 
spines, which are continued into the slightly protrusible 
pharynx. The alimentary canal is straight, the anus ter- 
minal, though in Priapidus one or two hollow ventral 
diverticula of the body-wall stretch out behind it. The 
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nervous system, composed of a ring and a ventral cord, 
retains its primitive connexion Vrith. tlie ectoderm. ^ Tliere 
are no specialized sense-organs or vascular or respiratory 


S* spinulosus^ v. Sieb., of northern seas. They live in 
the mud, which they eat, in comparatively shallow waters 
up to 50 fathoms. 

Authorities. — ^Apel. ZeitscJir. wiss. Zool. xlii. , 
1885. — SoHARFF. Quart, J. Micr, Sci, xxv., 
1885. — ^Bhlers, Zeitschr. vms, Zool, xi., 1861. — 
ScHAUiNSLAHD. Zool, Auz, ix., 1886, — De 
Guernb. Mission SdenUfigue du Cap Som, vi., 
1891. — Michaelsen. JaJirb, Mamhurg Aust, vi., 
1888. (a. B. S.) 

SiraiJSfSillJs ^ town of British India, 
in the Pabna district of Bengal, on the 
right bank of the Jamuna or main stream 
of the Brahmaputra j 6 hours by steamer 
from the railway terminus at Goalundo. It 
is the chief river mart for jute in northern 
Bengal, with several jute presses and a jute 
min. Population (1881), 21,037; (1891), 
23,267. 

Sirmur, or Sarmor (also called Nahan, 
after the chief town), a native state of India, 
within the Punjab. It occupies the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, between Simla 
and Mussoorie. Area, 1108 square miles. 
Population (1881), 112,763 ; (1891), 

124,134; (1901), 135,626, showing a con- 
tinuous increase of about 10 per cent, in 
each decade. Estimated gross revenue, 
Es.5,12,000; military force, 604 men. The 
chief, whose title is Baja, is a Bajput of 
high lineage. The Baja Shamsher Perkash, 
G.C.S.I., who died in 1898, ruled with re- 
markable ability and success. A younger 
son commanded the Imperial Service sappers 
in the Tirah campaign of 1896-97, and was 
rewarded with the rank of honorary captain 
El&. 3.— A sexm-diagraDomatic figure of the anterior end of half a in the TnHia.Ti armv and the distinction of 

Bide. TheinSovertiafuUyevertedandtiieloijhoirtioree^jmd^ Thecollarwhichs yx 

the head ii ' " ” 

mented i ‘ 

to lie ’tOTtaei^ V, colte ; 8, retiaotor muBcle of head ; 9, hook : 10, se^-orj^ra 

situated about 40 mUes south of Simla, 

... . -.9, oeecphasroe; M. dorsal 


ie— ; 




JL7, ventral nerve-cord: 
vessel arifimg from the 


coalom, continuous 
Lus 6 ; 21, coelom. 


systems. The Priapuloidea are dioecious, and their male 
and female organs, which are one with the excretory organs, 
consist of a pair of branching tofts, 
each gt which opens to the exterior 
on one side of the anus. The tips 
of these tufts enclose a flame-ceU 
sunilar to those found in Platyhel- 
minths, cbc., and these probably 
function as excretory organs. As 
the animaJs become adult, diverticula 
arise on the tubes of these organs, 
which develop either spermatozoa or 
ova. These pass out through the 
ducts. Nothing is known of the 
development. The much-needed in- 
vestigation of this point would 
probably throw some light on the 
• affinities of the group. There are 
three genera : (i.) Friapulits, with 
the species F, cavdaims, Lam., of the 
Arctic and Antarctic and neighbour- 
ing cold seas (Fig. 4), and P. hicau- 
datuSy Dan., of the north Atlantic 
and Arctic seas; (ii.) Fria^loides 
australis, de Gueme, of the circum- Fia.4.— iVfuimZtwoaudaeuj? 

of the south; and ^ 

(in.) MoMcryptm, with the species ^es. 



palace 

Baja and several other houses are built of 
stone in European style. Population (1881), 5253. 

Sirohl, a native state of India, in the Bajputana 
agency. Area, 1966 square miles. Population (1881), 
142,903; (1891), 188,977; (1901), 154,350, showing an 
increase of 30 per cent, in the earlier, but a decrease of 
17 per cent, in the later period, due to the results of 
famine. Gross revenue (1896-97), Bs.4,21,587 ; tribute, 
Bs.6880. The chief, whose title is Maharao, is a Deora 
Bajput of the Chauhan clan, and claims descent from the 
last Hindu king of Delhi. The state is traversed by the 
Bajputana Bailway. The town of Sirohi is 28 miles north 
of Abu-road station. Population (1881), 5699. It has 
manufactures of sword-blades and other weapons. The 
Crosthwaite Hospital, called after the late agent, which is 
built and equipped on modern principles, was opened by 
Sir Bobert Crosthwaite in December 1897. 

SirsOy a’ town of British India, in the Hissar district 
of the Punjab, situated on a dry bed of the river 
Ghaggar; station on a branch of the Bajputana Bailway, 
half-way between Eewari and Ferozepore. Population 
(1881), 12,292; (1891), 16,415; municipal income (1897- 
98), Bs.19,942. It occupies an ancient site, and was re- 
founded in 1837 as the headquarters of a British district, 
which was subdivided in 1884 between Hissar and Feroze- 
pore. It is an important centre of trade with Bajputana^ 
.and has manufactures of cotton cloth and pottery. 
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Sis, the ancient Sisi^, the chief town of the Khozan 
sanjak of the Adana vilayet of Asiatic Turkey, situated 
on the left bank of the Girgen Su, a tributary of the 
Jihiin, Pyramus, and at the south end of the important 
pass across Mount Taurus, which is followed by the road 
from Geuksdn (Kohisos\ to the Cilician plain and Adana. 
It was besieged by the Arabs in 704, and rebuilt in 1086 
by Leo II., king of Lesser Armenia, who made it his 
capital. In 1374 it was taken and denaolished by the 
sultan of Egypt, and it has never recovered its prosperity. 
It is the seat of an Armenian Katholikos, and the monas- 
tery and church built by Leo II. are interesting. 

Sisterhoods (Modern Anglican). — ^The dissolu- 
tion of religious houses in England (1536-1540) under 
Henry VIIL swept away more than 140 nunneries, and 
the Anglican Church was left without sisterhoods for three 
centuries. But as these had for 900 years formed part of 
her system, there were protests from time to time and 
attempts at restoration. Amongst such protests, which 
generally dwelt a good deal on the want of provision for 
unmarried women, may be mentioned three in successive 
centuries. The historian Puller would have been glad “if 
such feminine foundations had still continued,” those 
“good shee-schools,” only without vows (Bk. vL). 
Richardson the novelist, in Sir Charles Grandisony wishes 
there could bo a Protestant nunnery in every county, “with 
a truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the bishop of 
the diocese, to direct and animate the devotion of such a 
society”; in 1829 the poet Southey, in his Golloquus 
(cxiiL), trusts that “thirty years hence this reproach also 
may be effaced, and England may have its B<iguines and 
its sisters of mercy. It is grievously in need of them.” 
Also small practical efforts were made in the religious 
households of Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding, 1625, and 
of William Law at King's Cliffe, 1743 ; and under Charles 
II., says Fr. Bede, Autob^y “about 12 Protestant ladies of 
gentle birth and considerable moans ” founded a shortlived 
convent, with Bancroft, then Dean of St Paul's, for director. 

Southey's appeal liad weight, and before tlie thirty years 
had passed, compassion for the needs of the destitute in 
great cities, and the impxilso of a strong Church revival, 
aroused a body of laymen, among whom were included 
Mr Gladstone, Sir T. D. Acland, Mr A. J. Borosford- 
Hope, Lord Lyttelton, and Lord John Manners (chair- 
man), to oxertions which restored sisterhoods to the 
Church of England. On 26th March 1845 the Park 
Village Community was set on foot in Regent's Park, 
London, to minister to the poor population of St Fancras. 
The “Rule” was compiled by Dr Pusey, who also gave 
spiritual su|>orvision. In tlie Crimean war tlie superior 
and other aisters wont out as nurses with Florence 
Nightingale. Tlio community afterwards united with the 
Bevonport Sisters, foxxndod by Miss SoUon in 1849, and 
together they form what is known as Ascot Mory. The 
St Thomas's sisterhood at Oxford commenced in 1847 ; 
and the present mother -auperior of the Holy Trinity 
Convent at Oxford, Marian Hughes, dedicated herself 
before witnesses to such a life as early as 1841 (Liddon’s 
JUfe Dr Piw6y,'iii), 

Four sisterhoods stand together as the largest ; those of Clewer, 
Wantage, All Saints, and Kast Grinstciul ; and the work of the 
first may stand as a siKHunwn of that of otliora The “Com- 
munity of St Jolm the IXaptist” at Glower, near Windsor, arose in 
1849 through the efforts of Mrs Tennant and tlie vioar, afterwards 
warden of the sooiitty, the Rev. T. *!'. Csirtor, to miva fttlliai women* 
Under the first suia^rior, Harriot Monscll, tlio numU*rs gn'W ajAsoe, 
and are now above 200. Their scrviciis to wKucily aiul the Chxireh 
include 6 hounos for fallen wt»uti*n, 7 orjihaiiap'.s, 9 eh'menlaTy 
and high schools and collegia, 5 luMpitals, mission wurk in 13 
parishes, and visiting in several “married quarters" of barraoks. 
Many of these are important iiuditutions, ana their lalMutre extend 
over a wide area ; two of the settlements aw in India, and tyro in 
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the United States. A list of 26 sisterhoods is given in the Official 
Year-Book of the C.JE^y 1900, to which may be added 10 institu- 
tions of deaconesses, many of whom lire in community under mle. 
The Episcopal Church of Scotland has 3 sisterhoods ; and they 
are found also at Toronto, “Saint John the Divine” ; Brisbane, 
“Sacred Advent”; Grahamstown, “Resurrection”; Bloem- 
fontein, “St Michael and AU Angels” ; Maritzburg, “ Saint John 
the Divine.” The Year-Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America (Anglican) mentions 17 American sisterhoods and 7 
deaconess homes and training colleges. 

Practically all Anglican sisterhoods originated in works 
of mercy, and this fact largely accounts for the rapidity 
with which they have won llieir way to the good-will 
and confidence of the Church. Their number is 
believed to exceed 3000, and the demand for their ser- 
vices is greater than the supply. Bishops are often their 
visitors, and Church Congresses, Convocation, and Lam- 
beth Conferences have given them encouragement and 
regulation. This change in sympathy, again, has gained a 
hearing from modem historians, who tend more and more 
to discredit the wholesale defamation of the dissolution 
period. This charitable activity, however, distinguishes 
the modern sister from the nuns of primitive and mediaeval 
times, who were cloistered and contemplative, and left 
external works to deaconesses, or to laywomen of a “ third 
order,” or to the freeer societies like the Beguines. St 
Vincent de Paul is considered to have begun 9ie new era 
with his institution, of “Sisters of Charity” in 1634. 
Another modern feature is the fuller recognition of family 
ties: Rule 29 of the Clewer sisters directs that “the 
sisters shall have free intercourse with relations, who may 
visit them at any time.” But in most essential respects 
modem sisterhoods follow the ancient traditions. They 
devote themselves' to the celibate hfe, have property in 
common, and observe a common rule of prayer, fellowship, 
and work. Government is by a sister-superior, assisted 
by various officers. The warden and chaplain are clergy, 
and the visitor is commonly a bishop. In one important 
regard there has been hesitation, and authorities like Dr 
Littledale and Bishop Grafton contend strongly for the 
primitive ideal of the convent as family, with a constitu- 
tional government, as against the later and widespread 
Jesuit ideal of tlie convent as regiment, with a theory of 
despotic rule and absolute obedience. If some early mis- 
takes in the restoration of sisterhoods were due to this 
exaggerated doctrine of obedience, the doctrine itself 
may be trusted to disappear among a Church and people 
accustomed to free institutions and to respect for indi- 
viduality. 

ATTTnORlTTRS.— T. T. CARTER. Memoir of Marriet Momell.-- 

Dr R. F. Littledale. Papers on “Sisterhoods” in the, 

Pockety July 1874-Novembor 1879. — Pari. Report on Oonvewt, 
and Moiiast. Inst,, 1870. —Lina Eokknstbin. Wooimn under 
J/oncwSi'cism.— Bishop Grafton. Vocalim. (j, o. N.) 

SistOVOy or SiSTOW, chief town of a department 
of Bulgaria, on the right bank of the Danube, 40 miles 
above Rustchuk, It has improved considerably in pro- 
sperity since the Russian war of 1878, notwithstanding a 
large migration of the Turkish population, and has a 
considerable trade in com and wino. A Russian petroleum 
depot has been established. The exports in 1897 amounted 
to 30,261 tons, valued at £132,961, and the imports to 
26,296 tons, valued at £207,601 ; and in 1900 the exports 
and imports amounted respectively to* only 17,296 tons, 
valued at £94,620, and 15,066 tons, valued at £91,691. 
Population (1892), 13,212. 

Sltapur, a town and district of British India, in 
the Lucknow division of Oudh. The town is on the river 
Sarayan, half-way between Lucknow and Shahjahanpur ; 
railway station, 66 miles ' north - west from Lucknow. 
Poi>uIation (1881), 18,644 ; (1891), 21,380 ; municipal 
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income (1897-98), Rs.30,592, less than half from octroi; 
incidence of taxation, R. 0.1 2, 6 per head; registered death- 
rate (1897), 61-5 per thousand. It is still^ a cantonment, 
with a European regiment. It has a high school and 
printing-press. 

The district of Sitapuh has an area of 2255 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1881), 958,251 ; (1891), 1,076,413, showing an increase of 12 
per cent. ; average density, 477 per square mile. In 1901 the 
population was 1,175,579, s]io\ving an increase of 9 per cent. The 
land revenue and rates are Rs. 15, 34,427, the incidence of assess- 
ment being just R.1 per acre ; cultivated area (1896-97), 874,472 
acres, of which 121,608 were irrigated from wells and tanks; 
number of police, 1490 ; vernacular schools, 169, with 6811 pupils ; 
registered death-rate (1897), 36-6 per thousand. The piinoipal 
crops are rice, pulse, wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and opium. The 
district is traversed by the Lueknow-Bareilly section of the RohiLk- 
hand and Kumaou Railway. There are no Government canals. 

Sitka, formerly Novo Arkhangelsk, the most notable 
town of S.E. Alask^ situated on Sitka Sound on Baranoff 
Island, in 57“ 03' N. and 135“ 20' W. Founded in 1804 
by Lisianski and Baranoff, after the destruction of an 
earlier trading post (1800-04) in a less defensible situation, 
it was until 1867 the chief port and seat of government of 
Russian America, a fortified trading-post, with churches, 
a seminary, library, shipyard, foundries, and all the belong- 
ings of a great mercantile corporation under military 
discipline. Since the purchase of Alaska it has continued 
to be the seat of government and of the United States 
courts, though its commercial importance has diminished 
relatively to other towns in Alaska. The transfer of the 
territory took place at Sitka (18th October 1867). The 
settlement, besides Government buildings, comprises a large 
Indian village of frame houses, as well as numerous 
magazines, shops and dwellings of the white population, 
a saw-mill, a Greek church and mission school, a large 
Presbyterian school and mission, and an ethnological 
museum. In the vicinity are numerous mines of gold 
and silver. The extinct volcano Mount Edgecumbe is a 
conspicuous landmark across the Sound. The poimlation 
in 1890 was 300 whites and 893 natives; in 1900 the 
total population was 1396. The mean annual tomperaturo 
of Sitka is 43*3* F. ; rainfall 81-7 inches. The prevailing 
winds are from the south and east. 

Sittingrbournei a market-town in the Faversham 
parliamentary division of Kent, England, on a creek of 
the Swale, 16 miles by rail west by north of Canterbury. 
Modern buildings are a free library, a Masonic haU, and 
public baths. Area of parish (an urban district), 1004 
acres. Population (1881), 7866; (1901), 8944. 

8iut. See Assittt. 

Slvasaiiffa, a town of British India, in the Madura 
district of Madras ; situated in 9“ 51' N. and 78“ 32' B., 
25 miles east of Madura. Population (1891), 8800. It 
. contains the residence of a whose estate covers 

an area of 1220 square miles and pays a permanent land 
revenue of £26,864. The succession has been the subject 
of prolonged litigation. There is a high school. 

8lvas> — *(1) One of the largest and most important 
vilayets of Asia Minor, lying between 38“ 80' and 41“ N. 
and 35“ 30' and 39“ E. It is divided into four sanjaks 
— Sivas, Tokat, Am^sia, and Shabin Kara-hissar; has 
an area of 32,300 square miles, and a population of 
1,090,000 (Moslems, 840,000, of whom one -third arc 
Eazilbash; Armenians, 172,000; Greeks, 78,000), The 
vilayet is rich in mineral wealth— silver, lead, copper, iron, 
manganese, arsenic, alum, salt, and coal ; has several hot 
and cold mineral springs ; and large forests of fir, pine, 
beech, and oak. The climate is good, and the soil fertile. 
Wheat and barley are largely grown on the plateau, and 
in the lower districts there are extensive fruit orchards 
and vineyards. The ^port of the vilayet is Samsiin, whence 


a chauss^e runs through Amasia, Tokat, and Sivas to 
IGiarpiit. The exports in 1900 amounted to £422,175, 
and the imports to £502,506 ; the principal items in the 
former being grain and flour, opium, textiles, tobacco, 
wool, live stock, and carpets, while cotton goods represent 
28 per cent, of the imports. 

(2) The chief town of the vilayet and of a sanjak of 
the same name, the ancient Sebasteia, altitude 4420 
feet, situated in the broad valley of the Kizil Irmak, 
on one of its tributaries, the Murdan Su. The climate 
is healthy, but severe in winter. Coarse cotton cloth 
and woollen socks are manufactured. The 
or colleges, built in the 13th century by the Scljiik 
sultans of Riim, are amongst the finest remains of 
Seljuk art in Asia Minor. In one of them is the tomb 
of its founder, Izz-od-dfn Kai Kaus I. (1210-19). Near 
the town is the Armenian Monastery of the Holy Cross, 
in which are kept the throne of Senekherim and other 
relics. There are several Annonian cliurchcs of interest, 
a flourishing American mission with church and schools, 
and a Jesuit mission. Population, MoHlems, 33,000; 
Armenians, 9000; Greeks, 2000. Sebasteia was the 
name given under the early empire to an unknown place, 
which had been called Megalopolis by Pompey. Under 
Diocletian it became the cjipital of Armenia Minor, and 
in the 7th century that of the Sebasteia Theme. Justinian 
rebuilt the walls and, under the Byzantine emperors, it 
was second only to Ca3sarca in size and wealth. In 1021 
Senekherim, king of the Armenian province of Vasptiragtui 
(Van), ceded his dominions tp Basil Ih, and bectuno 
the Byzantine viceroy of Sebasteia and the surrounding 
country. This position was held by his siiccessorH until 
the town fell into the hands of the 'rurkomans after the 
defeat, 1071, of Romanus II. by the After 

having been ruled for nearly a cotitury by tlie Danish- 
maud Emirs, it was taken, 1172, by the S(0ji\k sultan of 
Riim, and in 1224 was rebuilt l)y Sultan Ala-od-dfn Kai 
Kubad I. In 1400, when capturcHl by 'rinu'ir, the city is 
said to have had 100,000 inluii)itant8. Oji this (Kjcasion tlio 
bravest defenders were massacred, and 4000 Armenians 
wore buried alive. From this disaster Sivas never reooverexL 
In November 1895 most of tlie Armonians of w(?alth and 
influence wore massacred. Mekhihir; the fotinder of the 
Mekhitarist Order and of the famous monastery at Venice, 
was born (1676) at Sivas, (o. w, w.) 

8ivorl, Ernesto Camlllo(18ir)-.i8()4), Italian 
violinist* was bom at Genoa 2f>th October 1815, and 
was taught by Restano and Costti until, when he v/m 
about six years old, Paganini hoard him play, and was 
so impressed that he wrote a concertino for violin, gnitar, 
viola, and violoncello, in which the composer used to play 
tho guitar part From 1827 Rivori began tht» (jaroer of 
a travelling virtuoso, which lashid almost without inter- 
ruption until 1864. He played MendelsHohn's concerto 
for the first time in England, in 1846, and was hi England 
again in the seasons of 1851 and 1864. He lived for 
many years in Paris, and died at Gonoti 18th February 
1894. Ho was tho reeogniztitl muu-oHsor of Paganini, and 
his playing possessed all tho qualities that distinguish the 
virtuoso. 

8lvrl-<Hl88ary the ancient 
a town of Asia Minor, in tho Angora vilayet, situated 
8 miles north of the site of Possinus. It is a road and 
commercial centre, with a trade in opium and mohair. 
The population includes a large Armenian community. 
Justinianopolis was on© of the strong places on the Byzan- 
tine military road, and became the dfiief city of Galatia 
Salutoris, and the seat of a metre|>olitan who ludd the 
title of archbishop of Pessinus. 
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Skagrerrack, an arm of the North Sea giving 
access to the Cattegat, whilst northwards it forms Chris- 
tiania Fjord. (For the currents, temperature, and salinity 
of the water, dec., see North Sea.) 

SkagwaV) a town in S.E. Alaska at the mouth of 
the river of the same name, in 59° 27' N. and 135** 16' W., 
on an indontation of Taiya Inlet, a branch of Chilkoot 
Inlet, leading out of Lynn Canal. This settlement 
was matle in 1895, though individuals had squatted 
there earlier. It originated in the rush for the Klondike 
gold-tiolds, for which Skagway is the most convenient 
entrance, by the trail over the lower of the two passes 
to the heiul-waters of tho Yukon. After a stormy begin- 
ning, due to the usual mixed population of a community 
of diggors, Wkagway has steadily grown in population, 
business, and good order. It has water-works, churches, 
schools, and being the seaward termination of the 
Yukon and WTiite Pass Kaihvay, by which goods and 
passengers reach the Klondike, its prosperity seems assured. 

[n 1900 the population was 3117. It is connected with 
Dawson by telegraph, and with the outside world by 
fretiuont shMiiuers. 

Ska>tlngr<* — Devolopiucnt in both branches of 
skating, speed and ligiire, was groat in the later years of i 
tho lOtli century. The pastime profited both by increas- 
ing <levotiou to athleti(^s and by increased facilities of 
comiuuni<‘al.i<ni, which led to international competitions, 
iuterchaug(i of ideas, and tho institution of skating clubs 
In Kwit/z^rland and elscnvlusro, especially those of Davos, 
St Moritz, and (Iriuclelwald, where ice is available every 
wintiir. Although skating instruments are so simple, tho 
evolution of the skate has advanced considerably, contri- 
buting to marked iiuprovi^imnit in tho skater’s skill. In 
Hprehx/cufin;/ an opo<jli was marked, first, by the almost 
universal atioptwm of the Norwegian type of racing skate ; 
and, sis‘ondly, by tho institution iu 1892, at an inter- 
national <*ongross hehl iu Ifollaud, of annual races for the 
cUampiourthipH of Kuropti and of the world. 

(i.) The Norwt^gian skahs iutroclucod and perfected 
(IH87-1902) by Axel Paulsen ami Harald Hagen, is con- 
Htruchsl with a view to Ughtimss, stretigth, and dimuiutiou 
of friijtion. The bhule, of speidally hardened steel, is set in 
a hollow horizoutivl ttils) <»f aluminium, and connected by 
sitnilar vorti*iaI tubt^s with fo(»t-platcis riveted t(> a closely- 
fitting boot with thin hnither solo. It is 16-17| inches long 
jMid J 2 luilHmotres thiek(t.c., ■0I9--078 inch), tho average 
iMui>l'»y*'d for hard ice being J mm., often thinner towards 
the Iieel, This thicktmss is suitablo for good English ice,' 
hut for HiifhJr i«e A ^ preferable. The blade 

is flat on tlin inn tlmmglu>ut, tixctq)t for an inch iu front ; 
this flatiuiSH iUstributns the weight, and with the extreme 
thittUOsH of idade rediuK^s friction to a minimum. The 
edges are right«;uighsl and aliari), 

Thtt »kat«r*s sty Is has hww mtsUlUid. T!t« Wfwlc^, when planted 
on the hn? with wtdght t«>un it, a nearly line, the 

last few tmt only imrving slightly outwar'lf; iw tin- ska1«* hiaves 
the loi). Ibnwe tht* strokn wf the lH»»t modern fikatets is almost, xf 
not entirely, on the iitslds mlifis, a gain in direotnoHS and sthjwI, 
tho rmtshlw islge Utiiig mxH for tmrves only. The length of stroke 
has twndwi U> dindnish. (Jontrasted with the 
attrilmtijr.l h* the ohl HugUsh ehampion, W. ‘‘Turkey” Smart, 
vrhtish WHS partly oxt tho outiatle edge, the modern rw'ing stnxke 
rarely eatiistils 10 yanhi, iwsl is uswally neawT C or 7. Partmuiar 
iniftaueea vary with c*eriditlon» of ice, Ike,, bnt at St Petershnig, 
in r.l.ti'i JpA*: in fti*- in, 000 metre r»»e averaged aiiout 

Tiyarb thu mi' \\ n. ihiiid \>tvo\ in 1000, theeamo (for one 

lau 8 vt:*.l I. K slrM.* in 1891 was computed at 

atsmt i: vir.I .. 'r!*- n, r il * :r* **t his heen vastly increased sjswa, 

md a i. th,* .4n,'t.*r training undergone before 

iiit{K>rtant races* 

(IL) *ni« raaisai hold annually Mneo 1892-93 for tha 
cluunpiunshijiH of and of tho world, under tho 


auspices of the International Skating Union, have as- 
sembled representatives from the skating countries of 
Europe and from America; but up to 1902, after the 
victorious career of Mr J. F. Donoghue through Europe 
in 1890-91, Americans rarely competed in Europe, though 
America has produced some remarkably fine skaters, 
such as J. L. Johnson and Nilsson; while England, 
through lack of ice for practice, has fallen somewhat 
behind in skill, and up to 1902 entered but a single repre- 
sentative for the world’s championship, Mr 0. Edgington 
(Oxford University), who from 1899 held successfully 
against the foreigners the only world’s record made in 
recent years by an Englishman, viz., 19 miles 348 yards 
in an hour. Hence the struggle lies usually between 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Holland, 
Finland, and Hussia. France has produced no speed-skater 
of note except M. G. de Stoppani. 

The professional championship was held in 1893-94 at 
Zwolle, in Holland, and was won by H. Hagen (Norway), 
but since then has lapsed. The winners of the world’s 
amateur championship are as follow : — 


Bate. 

Place. 

Name. 

Nationality. 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 96 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 . 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

Amsterdam 

Stockholm 

Hamar 

St Petersburg 
Montreal 

Davos 

Berlin 

Christiania 

Stockholm 

Helsingfors 

J. Eden 

Not decided 

J. Eden 

J. Eden 

J. K. McCulloch 

P. Oeatlund 

P. Oestlund 

E. Engelsaas 

F. Wathen 

Not decided * 

Holland 

Holland 

it 

Canada 

Norway 

>> 

Finland 


* R. Gundersen (Norway) won two races only. 


Tho races are four in number, over distances of 500, 1600, 5000, 
and 10,000 metres, and to obtain the title of champion a skater 
must win three races and finish in the fourth. In addition, each 
country, when possible, holds its own championship races. The 
English champions for 1899-1900 were A. B. Tebbit (amateur) 
and Jb\ Ward (professional) ; and for 1901-2, A. B, Tebbit and J. 
Bates ; but tho National Skating Association was prevented by 
unsuitable weather from holding the races from 1895-1900. 

In England races are atiU skated, with rare exceptions, on 
straight courses, with a sharp turn round a post or barrel, the 
distancio proscribed for N.S.A. championships being 1^ miles 
with throe turns. Tho Continental and international system in- 
volves a course with straight sides and curved ends of such a 
Ttidius that no slackening of speed is necessary. In both instances 
the competitors race two at a timo on a double track, and the tinie 
tost is used. Each skater must keep his own course, to prevent 
either from using tho other os paoemakor ox wind-shield. The 
iutomational xogulations {Eiswettla^^ Ordmng) prescribe that, if 
a single track bo used, tho hindmost skater must keep at a ininimum 
distance of 5 metres from tho other, on pain of disqualification. 
The advaxxtago of inner cuivo on a Continental course is given 
altorxiatoly, and a apace left open between tho tracks at one point 
for the skaters to cross. 

Tho curves arc skatod with a step-over-stop action, and the 
direction is always from right to left. Hence, on entering the 
oarvo tho right foot is brought across in front and set down on the 
inside edge, tho left passing behind on the outside edge, ^d 
being in its turn sot down on an outsido edge in front. The strokes 
thus form a series of tangents to tho curve, and are little shorter 
tlian in the straight. With a radius of 26 and 30 metres, aa at 
5avoa the curves can bo skated with safety at fuU speed. Skatmg 
records aro somewhat confused, vaiying widely with conditionB 
form of track. The world’s records for the four championship 


Distance. 

Time. 

Holder andNatictnafity. 

Place and Bate. 

Metres. ^ ^ 

500 (*547 yds.) . - 

1500 (-1040 yds.). . 

6000 (*8 mites IW yds.) 
10,000 (*6 miles 876 yds.) 

min. sees. 
0 46| 

2 22| 

8 87} 

17 60} 

P. Oestlund (Norway) 

J. Eden(HoUan(iJ 

P, Oestlund Norway) 

Davos, 1900 

Hsmar, 1894 
Davos, 1900 


8. YIIL — 8i 
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cmd AOUetie lUeorOs, by H. Morgan-Broivjie (1897) ; pie Sp^ts- 
Tnom’sTeaa-Sook, 1899 ; The S^irU of the Times, W. Curtis (New 
York) ; The Sadmivion Magasine, Januaiy 1900 ; Whitaker s 
Almanac. 

Figure-skating lias received a great impetus — 

(i.) In England, {a) from tlie mnltipLLcation of clubs, e.g.^ 
Wimbledon (founded 1870), Thames Valley, Crystal Palace, 
&c., in addition to the original “ Skating Club ” and those in 
Switzerland already mentioned ; and from the construction 
of numerous artificial rinks, such as “ Niagara and the 
“ National Skating Palace ” ; {b) from the encouragement 
afforded by the National Skating Association, which offers 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd class badges (and a special or “ Diamond ” 
badge for figure-skating) for figure tests, as well as for 
speed; and in 1893 founded a “ London Skating Council,” 
while in 1898 and in 1902 it held the figure-skating 
championship of the world in London. The N.S.A. has, 
however, occupied an anomalous position, holding inter- 
national competitions in Continental style, while encourag- 
ing a style which in itself disqualifies Englishmen from 
competing. 

(ii.) Abroad, from increased organization and the insti- 
tution of rinks and minor competitions in every important 
town, in addition to the amateur championships of Europe 
and of the world held by the International Skating Union. 

Thus figure-skating also has developed on international 
lines, and two separate styles or schools have been evolved, 
English and Continental, based no doubt on variety of 
national temperament ; the distinctive features of the latter 
being use of arms and “unemployed” leg, and the bending of 
the knee, which in the English school are rigidly forbidden. 
The foreign school was founded by Jackson Haynes, an 
American professional and accomplished dancer, and is the 
more showy and seemingly the more graceful, the English 
being the more severe and the more self-restrained, but 
bolder and stronger, having for its object not an individual 
display, but perfect skating in combination. There are, 
of course, local modifications, the strictest exponents of 
the English school being the Davos and St Moritz skaters, 
while the Continental varies from the complete aibandim of 
the French to the more restrained style of the Germans ; 
Canadians cultivate also grape-vines and other two-footed 
figures. The essential features are, however, identical. 
Tins Englishmen consider of secondary importance loops, 
cross-cuts, continuous and hand-in-hand skating, though 
such figures are included in the 1st class test of the N.S. A., 
and devote themselves mainly to “combined figures.” 
Combined figures have been defined as “symmetrical 
execution of a figure by one or. more pairs of skaters,” 
Originally known as the “skating club figures,” they have 
been gradually developed, and in 1891 delegates from the 
principal clubs established a regular terminology. The 
ideal number of skaters for a combined figure is four, 
though sixes and eights are seen, one being chosen “ caller ” 
of the movement to be skated. Various sets of “calls” 
are arranged at the discretion of different clubs, and consist 
ordinarily of “ turns ” and “ changes.” The N.S. A. offer 
a challenge shield for an annual competition in combined 
figure-skating. There has of late, however, been a marked 
tendency towards unification of style, through Englishmen 
adopting Continental methods, rendered almost a necessity 
by the circumscribed area of artificial rinks. In 1901 the 
Figure Skating Club was established for this purpose, 
and its members attained such success that an English 
lady, Mrs Syers, gained the second place in the world’s 
championship competition in 1902, and with her husband 
won the International Pair Skating. 

Continental skating culminates in the iLUTinii.1 tueeting for the 
amateur championship of the world, which was won by Herr 
Grenander (Stockholm), 1898, Herr G. Hiigel (Vienna), 1899 and 
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1900, and Herr U. Salchow (Stockholm), 1901 and 1902. The 
competition consists of two parts, (a) compulsory figures, (6) free 
skating, the latter affording scope for the performance of dance 
steps and brilliant individual figures, such as the “sitting pirouette,” 
of which Hen* Hugel is master, and the “star,” consisting of four 
! crosses (forward rocker, back loop, back counter), invented by Herr 
Engelmann and splendidly rendered by Herr Salchow. 

As in speed-skating, important professional meetings are almost 
non-existent. 

The skates used for the English and Continental styles differ 
in radius, though both are of the same type, i.e., a blade fastened 
to the boot by sole-plates, the “Mount Charles” pattern being the 
one generally adopted by Englishmen. The English radius is 
7 ft., or now more usually 6 ft. ; the foreign, SJ or even 5 ft., and 
the result is seen in the larger curves skated on the former, and 
the greater pace obtained owing to decreased friction ; at the 
same time, the difficulty of making a turn is greater. The English 
skate has generally right-angled edges and blade of same thickness 
throughout, except in the “Dowler” variety, which is thicker 
towards the extremities. The foreign skate is sometimes thicker in 
the middle than at the ends. 

Authoeities. — Skatvng. The Badminton Library. 1892. — 
Skating. The Isthmian Library. 1901. — “Skating,” The JShi- 
cyclopoedia of Sport. 1899. — T. Maxwell Witham. A System 
of Figure-Skating, 6th ed., 1897, — Skating. The “Oval” Series. 
1897. — G. E. Wood. Gombined Figure-Skating, 1899. (c. e.) 

Skeatp Walter William (1835 ), English 

philologist, was bom in London, 21st November 1835, and 
educated at King’s College, Highgate Grammar School, 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow in July 1860. In 1878 he was elected Ellington 
and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 
He completed Mitchell Kemble’s edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, and did much other work both in 
Angloi-Saxon and in Gothic, but is perhaps most generally 
known for his labours in Middle English, and for his 
standard editions of Chaucer and Piers Plowman. As 
he himself generously declared, he was at first mainly 
guided in the study of Chaucer by Henry Bradshaw, with 
whom he was to have participated in tho edition of 
Chaucer planned in 1870 by the University of Oxford, 
having declined in Bradshaw’s favour an offer of the 
editorship made to himself. Bradshaw’s perseverance was 
not equal to his genius, and tho scheme came to nothing 
for the time, but was eventually resumed and carried into 
effect by Professor Skeat in an edition of seven volumes, 
the last of which was published in 1897. Ho also 
issued an edition of Chaucer in one volume for general 
readers, and a separate edition of his Treatise on the 
Astrolabe^ with a learned commentary. His standard 
edition of Piers Plowman was published in 1886, and, 
besides the Treatise on the Astrolabe^ he edited nnmorous 
books for the Early English Text Society, including 
Barbour’s Brme and the romances of Hwoeloch the Dane 
and WUliam of PeUeme. For the Scottish Text Society 
he edited King^s Qnavr, usually ascribed to James the 
First of Scotland, and he published an edition of 
Chatterton, with an investigation of the sources of the 
obsolete words employed by him. In pure philology 
Professor Skeat’s principal achievement is his Etymological 
EngUsh Dictionary, the most important of all his works, 
which must be considered in connexion with the numerous 
publications of the English Dialect Society, in all of 
which, even^ when not edited by himself, he had a hand 
as the society’s director and afterwards its president. 
He is also the author of a work on the principles of 
English etymology, and of a volume of essays entitled 
A Stndenfa Pastime, besides minor matters too ntunerous 
to mention. No modern scholar has laboured more 
assiduously, or produced a larger amount of first-class 
work. 

SkesrnesSi a popular bathing-resort in the South 
Lindsey, or Homcastle, parliamentary division of Lincoln- 
shire, England, 20 miles north-east of Bostom Since 1873^ 
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when railway connexion was given with Firsby on the 
Lincolnshire loop line, the place has undergone a complete 
transformation, and possesses now broad tree-shaded streets, 
a marine promenade, public gardens, good hotels, a cricket 
ground, golf links covering 400 acres, and a long pier, 
opened in 1881. There are broad, firm sands, on which 
account Skegness is much visited. On bank holidays and 
similar holidays several thousands of excursionists are 
poured over the sands from the manufacturing towns of 
Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
and Lancashire. Since 1894 it has been governed by an 
urban district council. Population of the urban district 
(1891), 1488; (1901), 2140. 

Skienii a seaport town of Norway, county of Bratsberg, 
on the south coast, on the river Skien, 5 miles below its 
issue from Lake Nord, and 6 miles above its outflow into 
Frier Fjord. It has been mostly rebuilt since a fire in 1886. 
Here Henrik Ibsen, the dramatist, was born in 1828. In 
1892 a canal, nearly 50 miles long and ascending 189 feet 
by means of 15 lochs, was made between Lakes Bandak 
and Nord. In the town and district are numerous saw- 
mills, planing-, cotton-spinning-, and flour-mills, factories 
for wood-pulp, furniture, ironmongery, paper, bleaching- 
powder, calcium carbide, tobacco, hosiery, shoes, butter, 
candles and soap, also a copper mine (at Omdal). The 
total trade approximates to half a million sterling (d£l 73,000 
in 1 887) ; the exports being ice, timber (telegraph poles 
for the British Government), wood-pulp, and copper, and 
the imports coal and china-clay. In 1898 the port was 
entered and cleared by vessels of an aggregate of 123,100 
tons. Population (1891), 8979 ; (1900) 11,343. 

Skin. See Pathology : SMmu 

SkiptOHi a parish and market-town in the Bkipton 
parliamentary division of Yorkshire, England, on the Aire, 
18 miles north-cast of Bradford by rail. Science and art 
schools hiive boon erected. There are extensive woollen 
and cotton factories, and, in the neighbourhood, a large 
limestone quarry. Area of township (an urban district), 
4245 acres. Population (1891), 10,376 ; (1901), 11,986. 

SkobelefF, Michael Dlmltri4vitch 

(1843-1882), Russian general, was born near Moscow 
on 29th September 1843. After graduating as a staff 
otScor at St Petersburg he was sent to Turkestan in 1868 
and, with the excei)tion of an interval of two years, 
during which ho was on the staff of the Grand Duke 
Michael in the Caucasus, remained in Central Asia until 
1877. Ho commanded the advanced guard of General 
Lomakine’s column from Kindorly Bay, in the Caspian, to 
join General Verofkin, from Orenburg, in the expedition 
to Khiva in 1874, and, after great suffering on the desert 
march, took a prominent part in the capture of the Khivan 
capital. Dressed as a Turkoman, he intrei)idly explored 
in a hostile country the route from Khiva to Igdy, and 
also the old bed of the Oxus. In 1876 ho was given an 
important command in the expedition against Khokand 
under General Kaufmann, showing great capacity in 
the action of Makram, where he outmanoeuvred a greatly 
superior force and captured 58 guns, and in a brilliant 
night attack in the retreat from Andijan, when he routed 
a large force with a handful of cavaliy. He was promoted 
to be maji>r-g*ineral, decorated with the order of St George, 
and appointed the first Governor of Fergana. In the 
Turkish war of 1877 ho seized the bridge over the Sereth 
at Barborohi in April, and in Juno crossed the Danube with 
the 8th Corps. He commanded the Caucasian Cossack 
Brigade in ihe attack of the Green Hills at the second 
battle of Plevna. He captured Lovtcha on 3rd September, 
and distinguished himself again in the desperate fighting on 
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the Green Hills in the third battle of Plevna. Promoted 
to be a lieutenant-general, and given the command of the 
16th Division, he took part in the investment of Plevna 
and also in the fight of 9th December, when Osman 
Pasha surrendered, with his army. In January 1878 he 
crossed the Balkans in a severe snowstorm, defeating the 
Turks at Senova, near Schipka, and capturing 36,000 men 
and 90 guns. Dressed with care in white uniform and 
mounted on a white horse, and always in the thickest of 
the fray, he was known and adored by his soldiers as 
the General.” He returned to Turkestan after 

the war, and in 1880 and 1881 further distinguished 
himself in retrieving the disasters inflicted by the Tekke 
Turkomans, captured Geok-Tepe, and, after much slaughter, 
reduced the .^hal-Teke country to submission. He was 
advancing on Askabad and Kalat i-Nadiri when he was 
disavowed and recalled. He was given the command at 
Minsk. In the last years of his short life he engaged 
actively in politics, and made speeches in Paris and in 
Moscow m the beginning of 1882 in favour of a militant 
Panslavism, predicting a desperate strife between Teuton 
and Slav. He was at once recalled to St Petersburg. He 
was staying at a Moscow hotel, on his way from Min sk to 
his estate close by, when he died suddenly of heart disease 
on 7th July 1882. (e. h. v.) 

Skopin, a district town of Russia, in the government 
of Ryazan, 23 miles by rail from Ryazhsk junction. It is 
a very old town, which is now a great centre for trade in 
corn, hemp, oil, meat, cattle, and salt exported to Moscow, 
and in hardware goods imported both from the capital and 
from Nijni-Novogorod. It has several flour-mills, oil-mills, 
tanneries, and soap-works. Population (1897), 14,737. 

Skowhesran, a town of Maine, U.S.A., capital 
of Somerset county. It is on the river Kennebec 36 
miles above Augusta, and on a line of the Maine Central 
Railroad. Using the ample water-power furnished by the 
river, it has manufactures of varied character. Population 
(1880), 3869; (1900), 4266, of whom 480 were foreign- 
born. 

Skram, Erik. See Dakish Litehatuee. 

Skye, the largest island of the Inner Hebrides, 
Scotland, lying between 57* 1' 12" and 57° 42' 39" N. and 
5° 38' 60" and 6° 47' 8" W. The sheep farms include some 
of the finest in Scotland, carrying famous stocks. The 
crofters succeed best with turnips and potatoes. Since the 
passing of the Crofters Act in 1886, the old black huts 
have been largely replaced by well-built houses in those 
parishes where stone is obtainable, and more attention is 
being paid to cleanliness in the home. The opening of an 
extension of the Highland Railway has brought the fishing 
grounds somewhat closer to the markets. In 1899 the 
value of the fish caught in the Skye district was £159,988. 
Diatomite is found in the island, and is used for the manu- 
facture of explosives. A stone pier has been built at 
Broadford. There is a fever hospital, a court house and 
resident sheriff-substitute, and a tweed factory, at Portree, 
near which town stands the combination poorhouse of the 
island. Population of the island (1891), 15,705 ; (1901), 
14,608. 

a town of Denmark, county Sord, island 
of Zealand, 58 miles by rail west-south-west of Copen- 
hagen. It is one of the oldest towns of the kingdom, and 
was mentioned in the 12th century. In the vicinity are 
the ruins of the Knights Hospitallers' monastery of Ant- 
vorskov. Population, (1880), 6076; (1901), 8958. 

Slailna, chief town of the district of Olt, Rumania, 
87 miles west of Bucharest, on the river Olt or Alutha. 
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It nine clmrches, of which the most remarkable is that 
of St Jonascu. The town is very ancient. Population 
(1895), 6500 j (1900), 8028. 

Slaughter-House, or Abattoir. — In theUnited 
Kingdom slaughter-houses are of two kinds, those which 
belong to individual butchers and those which belong to 
public authorities; the former are usually called private 
slaughter-houses, the latter pubhc slaughter-houses. Private 
slaughter-houses in ezistence in England before the passing 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, were established without 
licence by the local authority, except in those towns to which 
the provisions of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, 
1847, relating to slaughter-houses, were applied by special 
Act. By the Act of 1875 these provisions were extended 
to all ui-ban districts. Subsequently to 1890 urban 
authorities adopting Part HI. of the Public Health 
(Amendment) Act of that year could hcense for limited 
periods of not leas than one year all slaughter-houses 
coming into existence after such adoption. In London, 
slaughter-houses have been licensed since 1855. Private 
slaughter-houses are frequently situated at the rear of the 
shop in which the meat is sold. Each consists of a 
compartment in which the animals are killed, and in 
association with this are the pounds in which a few 
fl.Ti TTnftla can be kept pending slaughter. These 
Private* are regulated by by-laws made under 

the Public Health Act by the several urban sanitary 
authorities. The by-laws usually provide for the floor to 
be made of jointless paving, to ensure that the earth 
shall not be fouled in the process of slaughtering ; for the 
walls to be cemented to a certain height above the floor, 
to provide a surface which can be easily cleaned; for 
the doors to be of sufficient width to enable cattle to enter 
the slaughter-house without difficulty ; and for the poundage 
to have floor-space sufficient for each animal These by- 
laws also provide for water-supply to the slaughter-house 
for cleansing, and to the pounds for the use of the 
animals, for the periodical lime-whiting of the premises, 
ani for the observance of care to prevent the blood 
escaping 'into the drains. Private slaughter-houses, , 
especially those which were established without licence, 
are often in too close proximity to inhabited buildings. 
In towns in which by-laws are not strictly enforced they 
are often sources of nuisance. Private slaughter-houses 
are also objectionable on other grounds. They lead to the 
driving of cattle through the towns on the way to the 
slaughter-house, sometimes to the danger of the inhabitants, 
and they render impossible any systematic inspection of 
meat. It is in connexion with the increasing demand for 
such meat-inspection that the objections to private slaughter- 
houses are most manifested; and hence, in countries in 
which the law provides for the obligatory inspection of 
meat, private slaughter-houses are ceasing to exist, and 
public abattoirs are being substituted for them. 

Public slaughter-houses are of great antiquity and owe 
their beginnings to Boman civilization. In 300 b.o. animals 
were slaughtered in the open air in the Forum in Rome. 
Later, to meet the convenience of butchers, a house on the 
PubBa, Tiber was given to them for the pu^oses 

of their trade. This house had been occupied by 
a Roman citizen named Macellus. The building appears 
to have retained his name, and hence the macellvm of 
Livy's time subsequently erected in the Forum, which, inter 
alia^ is believed to have contained rooms for the slaughter 
of animals. The rooms actually used for slaughter were 
Icmi^ncBf from la/niq/re, but ^e word mcmlVum has 
been preserved in the Italian macdla/re^ to slaughter, and 
in' the German metzgen or Tnetzgeln^ and in the English 
mmsaere*. , 
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Public slaughter-houses existed in many large towns of 
Germany in mediaeval times under the name of Kuttelhdfe ; 
they were mostly situated on the rivers, which provided 
an ample supply of water, and afforded means for the 
removal of the blood which drained into them. Some 
of these Kuttelhdfe continued to exist within recent 
years. No law other than a town law governed their 
establishment and management. They were owned or 
controlled by the butchers' corporations or gilds, but 
all butchers were not members of the gilds; and this 
appears to have led to a ministerial order in Prussia in 
1826, which made it inadmissible to require every butcher 
to slaughter in them. Shortly after the middle of the 
19th century the prevalence of trichinosis compelled a 
return to the use of public slaughter-houses ; and the en- 
actment of laws in 1868 and 1881 in Prussia, and similar 
laws in other German states, empowered urban authori- 
ties to require that all animals killed in towns should 
be slaughtered in public slaughter-houses. (Schwarz, 
Bau^ Binrichtnmg nmd Betrieh dffentlichsr Schlacht- imd 
Viehhbfe.) 

In France, in the 15th and 16th centuries, numerous 
towns were provided with public slaughter-houses. It was 
required that they should be used by all persons killing 
animals the flesh of which was to be sold ; but their position 
and the conditions they created were such as urgently to 
demand amelioration, and some effort was made in this 
direction in 1567. It was not, however, until the time of 
Napoleon 1. that it was decided that the atrocious nuisance 
which these slaughter-houses created should be removed. 
By decrees passed in 1807 and 1810 public slaughter-houses 
were required to be provided in all large towns in France, 
the needs of Paris being determined by a Commission, 
which recommended the establishment of five abattoirs or 
public slaughter-houses. In 1838 the requirement that 
public slaughter-houses should be provided in largo centres 
was extended to all towns in Franco, and it was further 
required that the slaughter-houses should be situated at a 
distance from dwelling-houses. In 1867 the largo abattoir 
of La Villette was constructed to meet the needs of Paris, 
two of the five constructed under the decrees of Napoleon 
being closed. In 1898 the additional abattoir of Vaugirard 
was opened, and the remainder of the five were closed 
except Yillejuif, which was restricted in its use to the 
slaughter of horses for human food. 

For other countries the position may be more briefly 
stated. In Belgium public slaughter-houses have been pro- 
vided in aU the large and many of the small towns. In 
Switzerland there are public slaughter-houses in nearly all 
places having more than two thousand inhabitants. In 
Italy a law of 1890 required that public slaughter-houses 
should be erected in all communities of more than six 
thousand inhabitants. In Austria a law of 1850 required 
the provision of such places in all the largo and medium- 
sized towns. In Norway and Sweden a law of 1892 
required the provision of public slaughter-houses ; but in 
Norway there is as yet only one, at Ohristiansund, and 
in Sweden there are none, though they are proposed 
at Stockholm, Gothenburg, and a few smaller towns. In 
Denmark there are public slaughter-houses in a few towns, 
including Copenhagen. In Russia, Spain, and Portugal 
some have existed for a number of years. It is in 
Germany, however, that the greatest progress has been 
made, and especially in Prussia, where Professor Ostertag, 
of Berlin, states they have “literally gro*wn out of the 
ground " {ffomd'fyu^h der Meiechheschmi ) ; so much so that 
in 1897 there were 321 public slaughter-houses in the 
kingdom, 40 of which were provided in the period 
1895-97. 

In England the power to provide public slaughter-houses 
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was given by the Public Health Act, 1848, to the local 
authorities of cities, towns, boroughs, &c., to which the 
Act was applied by Order* and later, was given to all 
urban sanitary authorities by section 169 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875. These authorities have, however, 
suffered from the disadvantage that they have had no 
power to control the continuance of private slaughter- 
houses (except in so far as these were annually licensed), 
and they have therefore been unable to ensure that the 
public provision would be used by the butchers. In 
Ireland and Scotland much the same powers exist j but 
in Scotland, if the burgh commissioners provide a public 
slaughter-house, no other slaughter-house can be used. 
Some English local authorities have obtained in local Acta 
powers similar to those possessed by the burgh commis- 
sioners in Scotland. The need for still wider control is, 
however, manifest. Belfast may be cited as an illustration 
of a town in which a public slaughter-house has been 
provided, and in which there are no private 
slaughter-houses, but which receives a quantity 
of meat from private slaughter-houses erected 
beyond the boundaries of the city. The ‘outcome of these 
difficulties is that the power of local authorities to provide 
public slaughter-houses has been but sparingly used. There 
is no law requiring that meat shall be inspected before sale 
for human food, hence there is no obligation upon butchers 
to make use of public establishments for the slaughter of 
their cattle. This, indeed, is the position of some of the 
Continental slaughter-houses j but the increasing strictnep 
of the laws as to moat-inspection, and especially^ in 
requiring that all animals shall be inspected at the time 
of slaughter, is making the use of public slaughter-houses 
obligatory. Such a now exists in Belgium, where it 
has served as a model to other countries. An Imperial 
German law of 1900 extends to all parts of that country 
the same requirement, and enacts that “neat cattle, swine, 
sheep, goats, horses, and dogs, the moat of which is in- 
tended to bo used for food for man, shall be subjected to 
an official inspection both before and after slaughter.” 
Antecedent to that year it was in force in southern 
Germany, in Brunswick, and Saxony, but only in some 
parts of northern, western, and central Germany. A 
similar law exists in Norway and Sweden, but, as already 
state(l, provision of public slaxightor-houses is still want- 
ing; in Austria-Hungary there is a similar requirement, 
but Ostortag states that the administration is lacking 
in uniformity; in Italy, ho writes, the regulation of 
moat-iuspoction having been left to provincial authorities, 
thorough reform is impossible. In the British colonies 
advance is being made. The Meat Supervision Act of 
Victoria empowers the Board of Health to make regula- 
tions for ensuring the wholesomeness of meat supplies. 
Regulations have been made for Melbourne. Cattle are 
killed in public slaughter-houses and the carcases are 
stamped thus showing in which slaughter-house they 
have been killed. 

The planning and construction of public slaughter-houses have 
been the subjoot of oxodlent treatises by Gerraan writers, ^oug 
- ^ whom may be mentioned Dr Oscai* Schwarz, of Stolp, 

Osthoff, city architect, Berlin, to 
■ whoBe works the author of this srtiolo is largely indebtod 

fop ittformalSon. After inspection of the public slaughter-housM in 
England and in a number of Continent oities, the iimter conaders 
thM those of Qomiany are most deoorving of deeoriptiou. 

The slaughter-house should be situated ontsidc the town, or so 
placed as to bo isolated, and approached by wide roads, so that if 
cattle are driven through thorn there should not be interference 
with the traffic. If possible, the slaughter-house should bo con- 
nected with idbe railway systciii by a branch line, with a platform 
which has an impervious surface capable of being readily cleansed 
and disinfect^. The most convenient shape of the site is a 
rectangle or Hqiiare, having one side abutting on the principal «*oad 
and another side bounded by the railway. A cattle-market is 


usually provided in connexion with the slaughter-house, and the 
position should be such that cattle brought by train can be taken 
immediately into the cattle-market and ffom the market or the 
railway to the riaughter-house. The cattle-market should be 
entirely separate from the slaughter-house area. Osthoff states 
(iSchlachthdfe far kleim uvd mittelgrosse Stadte) that the area of 
the slaughter-house should be as follows : — 

Sq. Metres. 

Towns of 6,000- 7,000 inhabitants . 0*40 per inhabitant. 

„ 7,000-10,000 „ , 0*35 „ 

„ 10,000-60,000 „ . 0-30 „ 

„ over 50,000 „ . 0*25 „ ,, 

It is of course assumed that the population derives the whole of 
its meat-supply from this source. 

The parts required, according to Dr Oscar Schwarz, are : (1) an 
I administrative block ; (2) a slaughtering-hall, with a special room 
for scalding swine ; (3) cattle lairs ; (4) room for scalding and 
cleansing tripe and intestines ; (5) an engine-house ; (6) separate 
slaughtering-room, with lairs for animals sutiering from, or suspected 
to be suffering from, contagious disease. 

In small towns the slaughtering-hall and room for cleansing 
intestines may, to save cost of construction, he under the same 
roof. A necessary adjunct is a cold chamber, to which carcases can 
he removed from the slaughtering-hall. The actual slaughter- 
ing compartment has been built on two plans — one, provimng a 
separate slaughtering-room for each butcher ; the other, a common 
slaughteringlall. The latter is greatly to he preferred, inasmuch 
as it is the only arrangement which gives adequate opportunity for 
inspection by the officials whose duty it is to examine the meat. 
The slaughter-house in Berlin was constructed on the separate-room 
system ; but the writer was informed, when visiting it a few years 
ago, that it was intended to reconstruct it, on account of the difficul- 
ties of inspection of which it was the cause. During recent years 
in Germany the practice has been to construct slaughter-houses with 
common halls. The part occupied by each butcher at the time 
of slaughtering is, however, sufficiently distmguishahle, and at 
Hamburg the position of the hooks hanging from above divides the 
hall into separate areas, each of which has on entrance from without. 
Schwarz gives the following as the most convenient arrangement of 
the buildings The administrative building (with the house of the 
superintendent) at the entrance, so that from it the entrance and 
whole place can be seen. In the vicinity should he a weighing- 
machine for cattle. The centre of the area is occupied by the 
slaughtering-haUs, and the lairs belonging to them only separated 
from them by a road or passage way. The manure-honse and 
tripe-house must he easily accessible from all the daughtering- 
liolls, hut not in direct commimication with them, or smell from 
them may enter the hall. 

The manm'e-house must abut upon a rood, to enable its contents 
to ho removed without passing through the premises. Next to 
the tripe and pig-scalding houses is the engine-house. The build- 
ing for diseased animals, with the slanghtor-house for them, must 
bo isolated from all other buildings. All buildings should be so 
arranged that they may be capable of extension as the population 
of the town increases. By the provision of grass plots and trees 
every effort should be made to relieve the premises of the dreary 
aplMjaraiicc they will otherwise present. 

Cold chambers, although not included among the 'absolute 
essentials for small slaughter-houses, are an almost necessary adjunct, 
for thy serve for the preservation of the meat after slaughter, and 
arc indeed absolutely necessary when the slaughter-house is of large 
size. The cold chamber should be situated opposite the slaughtering- 
halls, so that carcases can he conveyed by overhead carriers directly 
from those halls to it. Within the cold chamber are separate com- 
partments or cages of different sizes, rented by butchers, who are 
thus able to preserve their meat and draw upon their supply as 
their business may require. The cold chamber is tlierefore a great 
convenience to the butchers, and is a source of profit to the authority 
owning the slaughter-house. A frequent adjunct to large German 
slaughter-houses is the ‘‘Freihonk,” at which is sold at low .price 
cooked meat of quality which renders it unfit to be sold under 
ordinary conditions. , . i. 

Much depends upon the design and details of construction of the 
several component parts of a public slaughter-house, upon the 
provision of adequate lighting and ventilation of the buildings, 
upon the construction of walls, floors, and fittings wbich^ are 
iiiipermcablc and can be readily clepsed, and upon the prorision 
of an abundant water-supply. It is essential that the building 
should be well lighted, especially those which are used for the 
slaughtering operations, or for any detailed examination of meat 
whi^ may he needed— such, for instance, as for tnohinse. The 
material generally used for the floor of the slaughtering-hall 
is cement or granolithic pavement, which must not present so 
smooth a surface as to he slippery. The floor must have an 
adequate fall, so that the washings may discharge into a system 
of dFainage. 
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The plans of the public slaughter-house of li^’eusalz pn the Oder 
and of Diisseldorf well illustrate the provision which is now made 
respectively for a small and for a large town. The writer is 
inctebted to Dr Schwarz for the plan and a descnption of the 
slaughter-house at Neusalz. It was completed m October 1899, 


Bhrer Oder 



ThB ffiytB mjeagttremjenU in metres. 

Fia, 1.— Plan of Public Slaughter-House at Heusalz on the Oder (1899). 
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and is erected on the Oder below the town, on land of an area of 
8500 square metres. The building has been carefuUy planned by 
the town architect, Herr Brannaschk, so as to admit of increase 
within the next 10-20 years. Brickwork is used for the construc- 
tion of the buildings, and the roofs are wood and cement. The 
walls of all the rooms except those of tlie administrative block are 
lined partly with polished stone, partly with cement, to a height pf 
two metres above the door. The noors consist of stone slabs set in 

cement (Fig. i). ..-, 4 . 4 . 14 . j • 

The administrative block (^4) is situated at the entrance and is a 
three-storey building, containing an office, a room for examination 
of meat for tricliinae, and dweUing-rooms for the superintendent. 
In the central block {B) two slaughter-halls are provided (a) for 
swine and (5) for cattle and sheep. With these are associated (c) 
an engine-house, {(£) a boiler and fuel room, (e) a workshop, {f) a 
passage pn TnTmTnina tm g with the two slaughter-halls, {(j) a cold 
chamber, Qi) ante-rooms to the cold chamber, {i) dressing-rooms for 
assistants, and {k) stabling. The cold chamber has an area of 169 
square metres and contains 28 cells of various sizes. In order to 
attain an even temperature of 2 “ 0 . to 4® 0 ., air rendered cold by 
the g-TnTnnnifl. process is conveyed to the room by channels. In the 
engine-house (c) are a 48-horse-power engine, the cooling macliines, 
and the water-pump, which pumps water from a well into two 
cisterns situated in a water-tower over the passage between the two 
slaughter-halls. In the outbuilding ((7) are {a) and (&), the gut- 
washing rooms for cattle and swine respectively, (c) an ante-room 
with (d) openings for manure to be thrown into carts. The road 
(e) slopes downwards, so as to enable a cart to be driven below the 
openings through which the manure is discharged. In the out- 
building (D) are (a) a horse slaughtering-room, ( 6 ) a stable, (c) a 
bathroom, (d) a room in winch the floor washings are treated 
chemically or by filtration before discharge into the river, and (e) a 
urinal. In the outbuilding (B) are (ct) a stable for sick animals, 
(b) a slaughter-house for diseased animals, (c) a sterilizing-room for 
meat to be subsequently sold in (d) the “Freibank,” (e) a stable 
for horses, and (/) a cart-shed. The slaughter-house is to be 
lighted with electric light. The cost of the buildings is about 
£19,000, and provides for a population of from 20,000 to 25,000 
inhabitants. . 

The slaughter-house at Diisseldorf is on a more extensive scale. 
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It was erected at an estimated cost of from £162,000 to £175,000, 
and covers an area of about 23-2 acres. Provision is made for each 
department to be practically doubled in size. It is unnecessary to 
describe it in any detaiL, but it may be noted that it has a market 
associated with it, and that separate slaughter-halls are pro- 
vided for large cattle, for small cattle (sheep and calves), and 
for swine (Fig. 2). The population of Dusseldorf was 212,949 in 
1900. 

The average cost of slaughter-houses in Germany is given by 
Osthotf, of Berlin {HavdhiAch der Hygime), as 7 to 8 marks per 
inhabitant if no cold chamber is provided, and from 10 to 12 
marks per inhabitant if there is a cold chamber, or, in more detail, 
as follows : — 


Number of Inhabitants. 

Cost of Slaughter-house per 
Inhabitant, in Marks. 

Without Cold 
Chamber. 

With Cold 
Chamber. 

6,000- 6,000 . 

8 

12 

6,000- 8,000 . 

7 

10 

8,000-15,000. 

6 

9 

15,000-20,000. 

7 

10 

Over 20,000. 

8 

10 


Slaughter-houses in Germany pay their own expenses, the fees 
received for the use of tho slaughter-house, and for examination of 
meat and stamiJing after examination, providing a sufficient sum 
for this purpose. Tho foes vary in different places. From the 
works of Ostholf and Schwarz it would appear that these fees 
average about one pfennig per kilogramme of the living animal, or 
about half a farthing per lb of moat. 

In Chicago and certain other western American cities large num- 
boi’s of cattle are slaughtered and the meat prepared for trans- 
mission to all parts of the world. The important feature of these 
slaughtor-hoiisos is their adaptation for rapidly dealing with tho 
animals which they receive. At the Chicago slaughter-houses the 
cattle to bo slaughtered are driven up a winding viaduct, by which, 
in certain of the houses, they eventually reach the roof. Each 
animal now passes into a narrow pen, where it is at once stunned 
by a blow on tho head. It then falls through a trap-door in the 
I)on into an immense slaughtering-room, where the hind logs are 
Hociirod, and tho animal hoisted by a wire rope suspended from a 
trolley-lino. A knife is then plunged into its throat and the 
carcase made to travel along the lino. The carcase is next lowered 
to tho floor, tho hide taken off, tho head and foot cut off and tho 
internal parts removed. Tho carcase again travels along the 
trolley-lino to a place whore it is divided into halves, whicli thou, 
after washing, travel to tho refrigeration-room, being trimmed 
while ou tho way. Tho extent of the business may bo judged by 
tho fact that over 400 cattle are killed per hour in tho slaughtor- 
iug-room. Tho cooling-rooms are so large that 18,000 halves of 
boof hang there at one time. Tho method of dealing with sheep 
is very sitnilar. Tho animals are driven into narrow alleys, then 
into the slaughter-room, whore thoir throats arc exit. Thoy next 
travel along a route whore their skins and tho internal organs aro 
removed, atnl finally puss into tho cooling-rooms. Swine aro raised 
in the slaughter- room on to tho trolley-line by a chain attached to 
tho animals' feet and to a solid disc or wheel, which in revolving 
carries thorn until a mechanical contrivanoo throws the chain ujjon 
tlio trolloy-line whore a knife is plunged into their throat. In its 
subsequent passage the carcase is scalded, scraped by a machine 
through which it passes, later decapitated, tlie internal parts 
removed, and the interior washed. The carcase then travels to tho 
cooling-room. 

The use of i»ublio slaughter-houses has not been found to affoct 
tho pritto of moat, although one of tho numerous arguments used by 
butoliers against being roqxiirod to slaughter in public slaughter- 
houses was that they would have this effect. ^ Tho increasing 
recognition in Euroiman countries of the need for inspection, at the 
time of slaughter, of the flesh of all cattle intended to supply food 
for man, the nexsessity for the provision of public slaughter-liouacs 
to mako such inspection practicable, the convenience whioh these 
slaughter-houses afford to those engaged in the business of butcher, 
combine to ensure that, at any rate in all poxmloua places, they will 
in time entirely supersede private slaughter-houses, which offer none 
of these advantages. 

No doubt the provision of public aUughter-honsos will continue 
to bo opposed by the butchers* trodo so long aa private slaughter- 
honses are pennitted, and, as already stated, local authoriti^ 
in are discouraged from making public provimon by 

their inability to prevent the oontinuanoo of the use of all exist- 
ing private slaughter-houses. Proltably the extension to Enfdish 
lo«a authorities of the power whioh the law of Scotland gives to 
the commissioners of ^ttish burghs of dosing private slaughter- 
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houses when a public slaughter-house has been provided, would 
facilitate the much-needed substitution of public for private 
slaughter-houses. (s. r. M.) 

siigro, a maritime county of Ireland, province of Con- 
naught. 

Population , — The area of the administrative county in 
1900 was 442,205 acres, of which 73,364 were tillage, 
236,818 pasture, 82 fallow, 7123 plantation, 35,716 turf 
bog, 6517 marsh, 65,382 barren mountain, and 17,203 
water, roads, fences, <kc. The new administrative county 
under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, comprises 
the whole of the old judicial county except 3 electoral divi- 
sions now added to Mayo. The population in 1881 was 
111,578 j in 1891, 98,013; and in 1901, 84,022, of whom 
41,760 were males and 42,262 females, divided as follows 
among the different religions: Eoman Catholics 76,194, 
Protestant Episcopalians 6362, Presbyterians 648, 
Methodists 529, and other denominations 289. The 
decrease of population between 1881 and 1891 was 12*16 
per cent., and between 1891 and 1901, 11 per cent. The 
average number of persons to an acre in 1891 was *21, 
and of the total population, 86,545 persons inhabited the 
rural districts, being an average of 178 persons to each 
square mile under crops and pasture. The following table 
gives the degree of education in 1891 : — 



Malea 

Females. 

Total. 


Percentage. 






R.C. 

Pr. Ep. 

Presh. 

Meth. 

Read and 
write . 

29,729 

29,387 

69,116 

64-7 

88*8 

92-5 

94-4 

Readonly 

4,458 

4,989 

9,447 

11 '2 

5-5 

3*6 

2-9 

Illiterate 

9,616 

10,131 

19,746 

24*1 

5-7 

3-9 

2-7 


The percentage of illiterates among Koman Catholics in 
1881 was 33*3. In 1891 there were 8 superior schools, 
with 296 pupils (Roman Catholics 189 and Protestants 
107), and 226 primary schools, with 15,061 pupils (Roman 
Catholics 13,629 and Protestants 1432). The number of 
pupils on the rolls of the national schools on 31st De- 
cember 1900 was 15,776, of whom 14,407 were Roman 
Catholics and 1369 Protestants. The following table gives 
tho number of births, deaths, and marriages in various 
years : — 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1881 

1999 

1157 

281 

1891 

2011 

1394 

316 

1900 

689 

350 

286 


In 1900 the birth-rate per 1000 was 20*1 and the 
death-rate 16*1; the rate of illegitimacy was *4 per cent, 
of the total births. The total number of emigrants who 
loft the county between 1st May 1851 and 31st December 
1900 was 74,668, of whom 35,413 were males and 39,245 
females. The only town of any importance in the county 
is Sligo, which in 1891 had a population of 10,274, and 
in 1901 of 10,862. 

Admimatration , — The county is divided into two parlia- 
mentary divisions, Korth and South, the number of 
registered electors in 1901 being respectively 8281 and 
7570. The rateable value in 1900 was £213,457. By 
the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, the fiscal 
and administrative duties of tho grand jury were trans- 
ferred to a county council, urban and rural district councils 
were established, and under that Act the county now com- 
prises 1 urban and 4 rural sanitary districts. 

Aff 7 nmlture.--Th.& following tables show the acreage 
under crops, including meadow and clover, and the amount 
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of live stock in 1881, 1891, 1895, and 1900. The figures 
for 1900 are for the new administrative county : — 


Year, 

Wheat. 

1 

s 

f.4 

Potatoes. 

.1 

Other 

Green 

Crops. 

Meadow 

and 

Clover. 

Total. 

1881 

1891 

1895 

1900 

324 

387 

290 

288 

25,907 

17,892 

17,758 

14,388 

1091 

726 

747 

697 

22,485 

16,382 

16,557 

14,658 

3362 

2959 

3184 

2492 

1736 

2225 

2041 

2859 

34,959 

33,534 

38,702 

37,982 

89,864 

74,105 

79,274 

73,364 


For 1900 the total value of the cereal and other crops 
was estimated at ^£488, 295. The number of acres under 
pasture in 1881 was 225,099 j in 1891, 240,301 j and in 
1900, 236,818. 


Year. 

Horses 
and Mules. 

Asses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Poultry. 

1881 
. 1891 
1895 
1900 

8638 

9024 

9438 

7720 

7806 

8835 

9045 

9727 

89,238 

93,376 

94,460 

96,351 

59,837 

88,228 

76,474 

72,572 

18,934 

24,748 

27,441 

29,042 

4074 

6980 

6393 

6785 

345,071 

359,244 

402,447 

434,844 


The number of milch cows in 1891 was 31,298, and in 
1900, 31,374. It is estimated that the total value of 
cattle, sheep, and pi^ for 1900 was ^61, 383,087. In 1900 
the number of holdings not exceeding 1 acre was 824 ; 
between 1 and 5, 1381 ; between 5 and 15, 5589 ; 
between 15 and 30, 4337 ; between 30 and 50, 1697 ; 
between 50 and 100, 781 ; between 100 and 200, 
298 j between 200 and 500, 129; and above 500, 
35 — total, 14,971. The number of loans issued (the 
number of loans being the same as the number of tenants) 
under the Land Purchase Acts, 1885, 1891, and 1896, up 
to 31st March 1901, was 683, amounting to £128,967. 
The number of loans for agricultural improvements sanc- 
tioned under sec. 31 of the Land Act, 1881, between 
1882 and 1901 was 512, and the amount issued £34,633. 
The total amount issued on loan for all classes of works 
under the Land Improvement Acts from the commence- 
ment of operations in 1847 to 31st March 1901 was 
£139,932. 

FisTbffries. — ^In 1900, 159 persons were employed in the 
salmon fishery district of Sligo. 

Sliffo, a maritime town, capital of the above county, 
on the river Qaravogue, 137 miles north-west of Dublin 
by rail Under the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, 
it retains its mayor and corporation, but has practically 
the status of an urban district council. In all 740 
vessels, of 107,060 tons, entered in 1900, and 607, of 
66,012 tons, cleared. Population (1891), 10,274; (1901), 
10,862. 

Sliveili or Slivwo, the chief town of a department 
in Eastern Bumelia, Bulgaria, near an important defile 
of the Balkans called the Iron Gate, 100 miles east-north- 
east of Philippopolis. Its black wine is still famous. 
Thoroughly modem machinery has been introduced 
into the Government factory, which employs about 300 
hands ; and the cloth manufacture for the army equals 
that of any other European country. Bulgarian home- 
spuns (“shayak”) are also manufactured, and there is a 
small trade in silk. The general trade in staple articles is 
large. There is an important higher class school, with 40 
professors and attended by about 800 pupils. Population 
(1892), 23,210 ; (1900), 24,542, of whom nine-tenths 
are Bulgarians. 

< Slobodskolf a district town of Bussia, in the 
government and 20 miles to the north-west of Vyatka, on 
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the river Vyatka. It was founded in 1546 and is now a 
growing town. It has distilleries, match and glue works, 
tanneries and breweries, and carries on a brisk trade, chiefly 
in oats, flax, hnseed, and wooden ware. Population 
(1897), 10,052. 

Slocum, Henry Warner (1827-1894), 

American soldier, was born in Onondaga county, New 
York, 24th September 1827, and graduated at the United 
States Military Academy in 1852. He resigned in 1856 
to practise law at Syracuse, N.Y. When the Civil War 
broke out he became a colonel (May 1861) of the 27th 
New York volunteers. He fought through the Virginia 
campaigns (1861-63), as brigadier and then as major- 
general of volunteers. In the west, in 1864, he occupied 
Atlanta in September, and led the left wing through 
Sherman’s march of invasion. He resigned from the 
army, September 1865, resumed professional practice at 
BrooMyn, and was chosen to Congress, 1868, servmg 
three terms. He died at Brooklyn 14th April 1894. 

SlOUgfh, a market -town in the Wycombe parlia- 
mentary division of Buckinghamshire, England, 18 miles 
west of London by rail, and 2 miles north of Windsor. 
The Leopold Institute is a memorial of the Duke of 
Albany. The town has been formed into a civil parish 
(an urban district), comprising the parish of Upton-cum- 
Chalvey and part of Stoke Poges. Area, 1639 acres. 
Population (1891), 8713; (1901), 11,461. 

Smaldeel. See Obanoe Biveb Colony. 

Small Arms. — British and Foreign. — ^For a 
table of the rifles in use up to 1880, a short history of 
the development of firearms, and a general description of 
manufacture (the last being much the same at the present 
time), the reader is referred to the article “ Gunmaking 
in voL xi. of the JSncy, 9th edition. The rifle, 

however, now in the hands of the soldier, whether Briti^ 
or foreign, differs very greatly from that of 1880, being 
superior to the latter in velocity, range, penetration, and 
accuracy ; while the cartridges, with wlxich it is loaded, 
are charged with a smokeless explosive and contained in a 
magazine from which they are automatically fed, ready to 
be at once pushed home into the breech. 

The repeating or magazine system, now universally 
adopted, may he said to date back to about 1840, when 
the first repeating rifle was brought out by 
Colt in America. The Henry, Spencer, and 
Winchester (all American) systems followed, the 
last-named still holding the field, and being perhaps the 
proximate cause of the general adoption of the magar 
zine in all military rifles; for in the Busso - Turkish 
war of 1877-78 some of the Turkish troops were armed 
with this rifle, and the rapidity of fire obtainable with 
it^ brought the repeating system prominently forward, 
with the result that by 1886 all the important Powers, 
with the exception of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Bussia, h^ armed their troops with magazine rifles. 

These earlier patterns were all of large calibre (that is, 
not less than '45 inch), being frequently conversions of tbe 
single-loaders previously used to avoid the heavy outlay 
on a completely new armament ; but the advantages 
of a smaller calibre were soon discovered, the earliest 
experiments in this direction having apparently been 
originated by Major Eubin in Switzerland in 1883. The 
smaller c^ibre brings with it certain distinct advantages, 
viz., a lighter bullet and smaller charge, and as a 
consequence a lighter cartridge; and a higher velocity 
without undue recoil, since the recoil varies directly as 
the weight of the bullet and charge. As a consequence 
of the lighter bullet, the soldier can carry many more 
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enveloped in a cloud of smoke, which, besides betraying his position 
to his enemy, prevents liini from seeing to take aim. France was 
the first to recognize and take action in this matter, and in 1SS6 
armed her troops with a small-bore magazine rifle firing a smoke- 
less propellant 

Most nations arm their cavalry with carbines. The 
carbine generally has the same breech mechanism and fires 
the same cartridge as the rifle used by the infantry, but 
is much shorter and is rarely fitted for a bayonet. Italy 
is an exception, her carbine having a bayonet which folds 
under the carbine on a hinge. The carbine usually has a 
wooden hand-guard extending nearly to the muzzle, to 
enable it to be grasped, when heated by rapid firing, in almost 
any position, so that the trooper may not be hampered in 
hurried mounting. The bolt knob is also made to fold 
down more closely, to be convenient for carrying slung on 
the back, or in the leather sheath or carbine ‘'bucket” 
on the saddle. (See Pigs. 12 and 16.) 

Although no nation has yet armed her forces with an auto- 
matic rifle — that is, a rifle in which the recoil, or a portion of the 
gases of explosion, is used to do the work of opening and closing 
the breech which is now done hy hand — it is not because such 
weapons have not been made to W'orlc practically. 

There are already some lifles, and more pistols, of this 
class before the world, notably the Maxim, Wood- 
gate, Mannlicher, Bergmann, and Mauser. A perusal of the 
article on Machine Guns in this work will show the principles 
on which automatic mechanism can be provided. So far the recoil- 
ing barrel has been mainly utilized. Of course, automatic rifles 
could not of necessity be so simple or so free from liability to 
damage as the existing rifles, and they would also probably be 
slightly heavier. Complication is, however, merely comparative, 
and many weapons of war which, with reasonable care, are now- 
found to be perfectly serviceable for the roughest campaigning, 
would have been scouted as wholly unsuitable in the ’seventies. 
The gain in rapidity of fire with an automatic rifle should he out 
of all proportion to that due to merely getting rid of the -time 
taken in working the bolt ; for, with the slight recoil ^ven by the 
light bullet of the modem rifle (especially if that recoil be largely 
absorbed in working the mechanism), it would appear possible 
with an automatic weapon to keep the eye continually on the 
sights and to maintain the aim, the recovery of aim being at present 
one of the great factors in the rate of fire, if accuracy be combined 
with rapidity. On the other hand, the potential waste of ammu- 
nition would be e(iually increased, and the rifles would be consider- 
ably more costly. Looking, however, to the past, it certainly 
appears more than probable that the adoption by any one great 
Power of tfie automatic system would foiuo it on all. 

Brilijah Biflas . — The Lee-Mctford or Lee-Enfield magazine rifles 


Pig. !• Pig-. 2. 
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cartridges tban formerly, while the absence of recoil com- 
bined with, a flat trajectory enables him to shoot with far 
more accuracy and greater prospect of striking his foe. 
Owing to the trajectory of the British ’SOS-inch magazine 
Smalt when firing at an object 500 yards dis- 

calibres tant, never rising more than 4^ feet above the 
advanu direct line of sight, the British "soldier is taught 
ages, always to aim at the feet of his enemy when 

once he has come within that range, and not to alter 
his sights as the range decreases, since, if his aim be 
moderately correct, though he will hit the objective higher 
and higher up, he will still hit it somewhere. At a range 
of 350 yards the bayonet is usually fixed, and this always 
tends to cause low shooting at a time when excitement is 
apt to make men shoot high. The 500-yards sight is 
therefore termed the “ fixed sight.” ^ 

On the other hand, the small calibre has some very 
definite disadvantages. In order to get the requisite 
weight, a small-cahbre bullet must be much longer propor- 
tionately than the larger-calibre bullet. The ‘SOS-inch 
bullet, for instance, weighing only 215 grains, is 1*25 
inches long, while the Martini-Henry bullet, '45 inch iu 
diameter and weighing 480 grains, is only 1*27 inches in 
length ; and this greater length, as compared to diameter, 
necessitates a much sharper pitch of rifling in order to 
revolve the bullet sufficiently rapidly to keep it point first. 
The pitch in the British *303 rifle is one turn in 10 inches, 
and iu the Martini-Henry one turn in 22 inches. 
^advanu hardest load when fired from 

ages, * barrels with this high-pitched rifling were found 
to “strip,” that is, they were forced through 
the barrel without rotation being impressed on them, 
their surfaces being torn off. To remedy this, the lead 
bullet Tnust bo encased in an envelope of harder material 
(the envelope of the British bullet is made of cupro- 
nickel), and this hard onvolopo produces some ex- 
ceedingly important effects. The enveloped bullet has 
a much higlujr penetrative power than one of lead only ; 
but on the other liaTid there is no doubt that, unless it 
should liaiJpeu to strike a large bone (more especially if 
it shotxld do so when it first outers the body, as it then 
drives the splinters forwards), it does not inflict nearly 
such severe wounds, nor has it such a stunning effect as 
the old lead bullet. The cause is obvious : 
it cuts a small clean hole and does not 
<lefonu. This fact is of great military 
importance), especially in warfare with 
savage)s, in which the chief danger is 
usually a rush of enormous numbers at 
close quarters. 

A minor disadvantage arises from the 
fact that tlio 'hard envelope wears away 
the rifling of the barrel more rapidly than 
load does ; the latest pattern, British rifle, 
will, however, fire at least 8000 rounds before 
being sufTn'icutly worn materially to impair 
its accurticy, and iu ordinary circumstances 
any rifle ■will become unserviceable from 
other catisos bng before that number is 
fired. The advantages, however, of the small 
calibre have boon judged to outweigh the 
disadvantages, and it has been universally adopted, (Soo 
the table at the end of this section.) 

As already stated, a smokeless explosive has been adopted 
« - ^ universally. It is the natural concomitant of the maga- 

zine system, and without it the advantages of the latter 
powaer, enormously reduced, since in the case of 

a rapid fire with the old smoky powders the Aror^J^ quioWy 

* This applies especially when accurate range-finding is practically 
impossible. Of course there are occasions when alteration of sights 
should be made for short ranges. 


or carbines, with which the British army and navy are armed, 
have the Lee breech and magazine mechanism and the Metford or 
Enfield system of rifling. The latter has superseded the former, 
as it stands the wear caused by the enveloped bullet more success- 
fully. Compare Pigs. 1 and 2. The various patterns (see General 
Table) differ only in details ; the principle of the mechanism is the 
same in all, and they take the same cartridge and bayonet. 

The hroech (see Pigs. 3 to 9) is closed by a holt I, with bolt- 
head 0, which slides in a “bolt-way” cut for it in the body B, 
much as does an ordinary door bolt. When pushed home, and the 
bolt knob turned down, the bolt is locked, the bolt-bead O 

S. VIIL — 82 
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Fig. 6. 
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abutting against the base of the cart- 
ridge. Movement backwards is pre- 
vented by the rib P being brought in 
front of the lug Q on the body B, and 
a projection R (Fig. 6) being turned 
into the gi’oove S in the interior of 
the bolt- way. Upward movement is 

prevented by the bolt being partially 
enveloped by the bolt- way and the bolt- 
head fitting into the recess T just in 
rear of the breech. The bolt contains 
the striker V and main spring W. The 
former is attached to the cocking-piece 
X. Supposing the bolt fully wfith- 
drawn (see Fig. 6) it is clear that as 
it is pushed forward the toe Y of the 
cocking-piece X will encounter the 
nose Z of the trigger scar K ; and if 
the bolt heathen pushed home, the 
spring "W will be compressed, owing 
to the cocking-piece and striker being 
held back. If now the trigger J be 
pulled, the nose of sear X is depressed 
and the striker flies forward and fires 
the cartridge. When released, the 
striker can be cocked by pulling out 
the cocking-piece by hand. If placed 
on half-cock, the shape of the half- 
cock notch causes the sear nose to be 
locked and the trigger cannot be pulled. 
In the later patterns a safety catch is 
provided (see Fig. 10). This is a pro- 
longation {d) of the cocking-piece X 
carrying a thumb-piece (/). When the 
latter is turned up, a half-round axis- 
pin (e) can be turned into either of 
the semicircular slots (&) or (c) on a 
prolongation (a) of the bolt I, and the 
cocking-piece is then locked to the bolt. 
The magazine M is a detachable 
sheet steel box (see Figs. 3, 4, and 9). 
It is provided .with a platform (7i) 
pushed upwards by a spring (71). On 
this platform the cartridges (ton, in 
two parallel but overlapping columns 
of five, in the later patterns) rest, the 

. „ , , while per- 

mitting the magazine to be filled with cartridges one by one, wdll 
not allow them to escape until pushed forward about an inch. 
Pivoted in the body is the '‘cut-off’^ or lid ((/) (see Figs. 7 and 
8), When this is closed, the cartridges in the magazine are kept 
down clear of tho bolt- way. 

When using the rifle as a single-loader tho cut-off is closed, the 
bolt is withdrawn, and a cartridge placed on tho cut-off and 
partially in the breech. It is then pusned homo by the bolt, and 
as this is done the claw (A;) of the extractor rides up over, and hooks 
on to, the cartridge’s rim ; consequently, when the bolt is with- 
drawn, the cartridge (fired or uiilirod) is pulled out with it, and 
is ejected, its base, on the side opposite to that hold by tho 
extractor claw, striking against tho ejector screw 
(m) and being thus canted to tho right and thrown 
clear of tho rifle (see Fig. 7). It should be noted 
that, as tho bolt is turned for opening, the pro- 
jection R working in tho cam groove S causes the 
bolt to recede very slightly and to draw back 


the cartridge correspondingly, 
this first shift can be effected 


GUhoff GtoSltd 
open 


Fig. 7. 


effected with considerable 
power in case a cartridge should stick. Once 
shifted tho cartridge case can be readily extracted, 
as it is coned. This action is termed primary 
extraction.” 

The forward part of tho cocking-piece X has a 
stud X', which, in combination with the cam 
groove 22 and projection 23 on the under side 
of the bolt I, performs the function of prevent- 
ing the rifle from being fired when the breech is 
not properly closed, and also causes a slight with 
^ drawal of the point of the striker when the bolt 
is opened. It should be observed in this con- 
nexion that tho cocking-piece X, though it can 
move longitudinally, cannot turn with the bolt. 

To load from the magazine (see Figs. 8 and 9) 
the cut-off {g) is opened. The cartridges im- 
mediately_ rise and a portion of the base of the 
top cartridge (ol) can be engaged by tho bolt- 
head 0 and pushed into the breedi. Immediately 
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this cartridge is fired, extracted, and ejected, another cartridge magazine. To fill the latter rapidly the cartridges are carried 
rises in front of the holt ready to be pushed home ; (ol) (o2) (o3) packed in bundles of from three to six, in sheet metal or card- 
represent the different positions of the cartridge, (ol), as it is board receptacles. These receptacles are of two kinds, “ clips ’* or 
pushed from the magazine into the breech. “chargers.” 

The bolt, extractor, ejector, safety, and magazine actions, de- The clip, employed in the Mannlicher system, is used with a 
scribed above, are much the same in principle in all magazine rifles magazine with parallel walls, being held down in the magazine 
with box magazines, but the diversity of detail is considerable, against the pressure of the magazine platform spring by means of 
The principal feature in which the British rifle differs from others a spring catch. It has its sides turned over at top and bottom to 
is in the method of filling the magazine. The underlying principle retain the cartridges until pushed forward some distance by the 
of the British magazine is that the rifle shall be normally used as bolt ; but openings are left through which the magazine platform 
a single-loader, and exceptionally as a magazine weapon, the store spring can act on the cartridges, and also to permit the clip to fall 
of cartridges in the magazine being retained intact for emergencies, out past the platform spring, through a hole in the bottom of the 
Continental Powers, on the other hand, with a few exceptions, magazine, when empty (see Figs. 13 and 15). The charger, used 
have adopted rifles without cut-off, and always load from the in the Mauser system, does not enter the magazine, but is placed 



Figs. 8 and 9. 



Fig. 10. 


over the top of the magazine, and all the cartridges in it pushed hy 
mie motion into tho magazine. A magazine with overlapping walls 
allowing entry but not exit (except, of course, by the push of the 
holt) is necessary with a charger, Tho British rifle could be 
adapted easily for loading by charger, if this were considered 
desirable. \ - 

Besides the vertical box magazine systems there are tho hori- 
zontal box and tube systems. The former, the Krag-Jbrgensen, is 
described under the section United States below. Tho latter, tlie 
oldest European magazine system and termed the Kropatschok, 
consists of a tube under the foro end in which the cartridges lie 
base to point, being pushed backwards to the breech by means of 
a long spiral spring. By an extremely neat though intricate 
mechanism the cartridges are placed one hy one on a pivoted 
carrier (A) and presented in front of the bolt (see Figs. 18 and 19). 
It is liighly improbable that France would again adopt the tube 
system m any new pattern of rifle, as it has the following objec- 
tions when compared with the box system, whether vertical or 
hoiizontal It is exceedingly cumbrous for an equal number of 



Fig. 12. 


cartridges ; its feed and cut-off mechanism is very complicated ; 
the balance of the rifle is much more altered as the magazine 
empties ; the placing of tho cartridges base to point, even when 
the bullet has a flat point, is not unattended with danger, especi- 
ally when tho magazine is full and the spiral spring strongly 
(ionii>rc.sscd ; lastly, loading by any form of charger is practically 
impossible. . , V - h « ^ 

As regards the foreign rifles and cartridges shown in Figs. 13 to 
19, their principal features are as follows : — 

Austria-^ —Both the 1890 and 1895 patterns have 
“ straight -jmir’ holts; that is, bolts which are not turned for 
locking. The bolts are in two parts which “telescope” into each 
other. In the 1890 pattern (see Fig. 13) when the bolt I is 
home against the cartridge and the “lever ^linder” I', which 
carries the holt knob, is further pushed forward, the hinged block 
K is caused to drop in front of the resistance piece Q, and so locks 
the bolt I against the cartridge. In the 1895 pattern (see Fig. 14) 
the final pushing forward of the lever cylinder causes the head of 
the holt I to tuin and projertions on its liead to lock into recesses 
SS just in rear of the breech. The turning is due to helical 
feathers (20) on the inside of the lever cylinder r working in grooves 
in the rear of tho bolt I. The trigger mechanism m the 1890 
pattern is the “double pull,” much used in Continental arms. It 
will be seen from the figure that as the trigger is pulled the hear- 
ing is taken first at (8) and then at (9). This gives, owing to the 
change of leverage, power at the commencement and rapidity at. 
tho end of the pull ; and by this means a heavy pull, to give 
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ziM holds 5 cartridges. 

Fig. 16. 
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safety against accidental discharge, is comhined "witli a light pull 
at tlie moment of bring. The loading by clip has been explained. 

CrerTnany . — The rifle (see Fig. 15) has a turning bolt, projections 
on the bolt- head being turned into recesses SS in rear of the 
breech to lock the bolt. The special feature of this rifle is the 
steel barrel casing which permits the^ use of a lighter and 
cheaper barrel, since it protects the latter i it allows free expansion 
of the barrel when heated, facilitates equal radiation of the^ heat 
into the air-space between the barrel and casing, and mitigates 
the evil effects of warping of the stock. There are, however, also 
verv obvious objections to this casing, and it has only been 
adopted by Germany, Belgium, and Denmark. The cartridge 
used is rimless (see Fig. 17). There is a slight advantage in this 
class of cartridge in that there is no necessity to make any 
provision for preventing the rim of a cartridge getting in front of 
the cartridge next above it. A reference to Fig. 9 will show that 
a jam would result if this occuiTed. The German clip can therefore 
be put into the rifle either way up, the Austrian clip in only one 
way. 

France , — ^This rifle (see Figs. 18 and 19) calls^ for no special 
remark. Its bolt is very similar to that of the British rifle, and its 
special peculiarity — its tube magazine — has already been discussed. 

The rate of fire with magazine rifles, if we merely reckon the 
time to load and discharge the rifle, may be taken roughly at ten 
rounds in about 15 to 20 seconds. This rate is, however, valueless 
for practical purposes. The only rate worth considering is that of 
aimed fire. This is roughly about three times that of a single- 
loader, and at a very easy target ten rounds might be fired with 
fairly good results in from 30 to 40 seconds. 


Descfription of Figures, 


Nnmbor 

ofPigur^. 


Description. 


9 

10 

16 

ir 

Un.) 

19 


Metford rifling. 

Enfield „ 

Lee-Metford, Mark I.* Section, breech closed, rifle fired. 

„ „ ,, Side elevations of rifle and bayonet. 

,, „ ,,11- Section, breech closed, fall cocked. 

„ „ „ „ Side elevation of rifle and bayonet. 

„ „ „ „ Side elevation, breech closed, fall 

cocked. 

„ „ „ „ Side elevation, bolt fhlly withdrawn. 

„ „ „ ,, Top plan, bolt open, showing «iiection. 

Lee-Metford, Marks II. and II.^lTop plan, showing magazine 
[Lee-Enfield, Marks 1. and I.* / action. 

f Side elevation, and part sec- 
„ „ „ „ -{ tion, showing magazine 

action. 

Of catch. 

Cartndge, all magazine, and ‘303 inch calibre arms. Fart sec- 
tion and elevation. 

Lee-Metford or Lee-Enfleld carbine, mark T. Side elevation. 
Aostro-Hiingarian rifle, pattern 1890. Section, bolt withdrawn. 
„ „ „ „ „ Side elevation. 

„ T, ,, „ 1895. Section, breech open. 

German rifle, pattern 1888. Section, holt withdrawn. 

,, „ „ „ Side elevation. 

German carbine, pattern 1388. Side elevation. 

Geniian cartridge. Part s<ection and elevation. 

/French rifle, pattern 1886. Section, bolt nearly withdrawn, 
\ fired, case about to be ejected, carrier depressed. 

French rifle, pattern 1886. Side elevations. 

„ „ „ „ Section, bolt folly withdrawn, 

cazxier raised. 


Reference Table for Figures. 

2T,JS.--Tyt same letters and figures are used in all the ])late8 to 
denote similar parts or parts which pei'form similar functions. 


X. 

r. 

j. 

E. 

L. 

M. 
M'. 


Barrel. 

Casing for barrel. 

Body. 

Butt. 

Fore-end. 

Hand-guard. 

Stockbolt (British rifle only). 
Bands securing barrel to fore-end. 
Screws securing butt and fore-end 
to barrel or body. 

Rivet securing fore-end to body 
(British rifle only). 

Bolt. 

Lever cylinder carrying knob 
(Austro-Hungarian rifle only). 
Trigger. 

Tri^er sear. 

Trigger sear spring. 

Magazine. 

Clip for cartridges. 

Magazine catch or clip catch with 


spring. 
O. Bolt-head. 


r. Bolt rib to strengthen bolt 
(British rifle only). 

Q. Resistance nieces or lugs on body 

which take or assist to take 
the pressure on discharge. 

R. Projections on bolt which lock 

against Q or into resistance 
grooves 8. 

8. Oam-shaned resistance grooves. 

T. Recess at breech for bolt-head. 

U. Groove for hook of bolt -head 

(British rifle only). 

V. Striker. ' 

W. Striker or main spring. 

E. Cocking-piece attached to striker 


X'. Projection on cocking-piece (Fi. 
10 only) working in coiguncti( 
with (22) and (23). 

T. Toe of cocking^iece. 

Z. Nose of trigger sear K. 

Z\ Half-cock notch on cockiuj 
piece X. 


(a) Safety-catch projection. 

(c) j- Slots on projection (a). 

(d) Body of safety catch. 

(e) Axis of thumb-piece of safety | 

catch. 

(/) Thumb-iiiece of safety catch. 

(g) Magazine lid or cut-off (British 

nfle), or thumb-piece for action 
lever (27) of French rifle. 

(h) Magazine platform or earner for 

cartridges. 

(F) Horns on front of carrier (French 
rifle only). 

(k) Extractor and extractor claw. 

(2) Extractor spring. 

(m) Eyector screw or lever. 


I Axis of falling block R (Pig. 13 
only). 

I TVedge of lever cylinder (Fig. 13 
only). 

I Top slot of clip f 
) Bottomslotofelap ^ 

) Ftonttop comer of clip, at which 
point the cartridge is freed 
from the clip (Pigs. 13 and 15 
only). 

) Axis of trigger sear. 

> Axis of trigger. 

{ Points of bearing of trigger 
against body with “double 
pull-off.'* 

\ Cartridge stop lever. 

) „ „ „ spring. 

\ „ » » hcak. 

I „ „ „ axis. 

) Projection under carrier (A). 

I „ „ bolt-head O. 

) ,1 «n top of carrier (7i). 

I Long arm of cartridge stop 
lever. 


5^?. I Magazine platform spring.. 

" ■' Top cartridge in magazine. 

(o2) (o3) Positions of top cartridge 
as it IS being pushed from the 
magazine into the breech. 

(p) Attachment link of magazine 
(British rifle only). 

(7) Back-sight bed and leaf. 

(7') Short leaf of back-sight (German 
nfle only). 

(r) Pore-sight. 

(s) Long range back-sight. 

(0 „ „ fore-sight. 

(w) Bead of (dial) long range \ 

fore-sight. L 

(v) Apeitiire of long range j 

back-sight. j ^ ' 


(IS) \ Cartridges in magazine (French 

(19) / rifle only). 

(20) Helical feathers for revolving 

bolt-head (Fig. 14 only). 

(21) Retaining bolt preventing bolt T 

from being entirely withilniwii 
from body B. In this rifle it is 
worked by pushing the trigger 
J Jiyrwards (Pig. 14 only). 

(22) Cam groove m rear of \ ^ 

“Si® 


bolt. 

(23) Projection 


groove (22) 

'Arms of a h‘\cr v.orki-ig <*n:i- 
junctiOTL 'ttiili :hi‘ .‘ici'op. h-ver 
(27) for single or magazine 
, loading (French rifle only). 

(27) Action lover. \ French 

(28) Action lever spring. / rifle only. 
f Inclined faces on end of action 

(29) J lever spindle, working in con- 

(30) 1 junction with action lever 
V. spring (French nfle only). 

(h. W. B.) 


United States. 


JR-lfes . — ^Tlie United States magazine rifle, calibre *30, 
model 1892, adopted after exhaustive competitive tests and 
improved in tlie models 1896 and 1898, is upon tlio Krag- 
Jorgensen system. The fixed magazine for five cartridges 
is placed horizontally under, and also to the left side of, 
the receiver. The normal use of the riflo is as 
a single-loader, a cut-off allowing the cartridges 
in the magazine to be held in reserve. The modeh 
main advantages claimed for this reserve maga- 
zine rifle over a clip -loading repeating rifle, designed 
only for magazine fire, are its convenient use as a single- 
loader, the full reserve of ammunition always instantly 
available for the supreme moment in an action, the 
moral support which a knowledge of this reserve is i)re- 
sumed to give, and the restraint upon oflBcers and men 
produced by the desire to retain it intact until the instant 
■when its expenditure shall produce the greatest effect. 
This restraint, however, requires greater fire discipline on 
the part of the soldier. With guns of the repeating non- 
reserve typo, a slightly more raifld fire can be obtained 


than from a reserve magazine rifle, but with the disadvantage 
that' at the very moment when the higlicst rate of firing 
is most desired it is probable that the soldier may find his 
gun either empty or only partially full. 

The principal parts of the rifle arc as follows : — Tlio barrel (B, 
Fig. 20) is rolled from open-hearth steel of an elastic limit of 
70,000 ft> and an ultimate tenacity of 120,000 Tb per square 
inch ; annealed, bored, turned, chambered, tested at a high proof 
pressure, rifled, finished and oil -tempered to compress the bore 
initially ; length 30 inches ; rifling, uniform twist, one turn in 10 
inches 
of land 
having 

a connecting channel enlarged in fiont so as properly to direct the 
passage of the cartridge from the magazine into the chamber (0) of 
the barrel. Excepting this channel, which is to the left, the bottom 
of the receiver is closed, and affords a smooth surface on which 
cartridges may be placed when using the arm as a single-loader. 
Fig. 20 is a sectional view of the operating parts, consisting of the 
bolt and magazine mechanism. 

The bolt mechanism consists of the bolt (0), sleeve (V), extractor 
(X), safety lock (Y), firing pin (F), and striker (K), and main spring 
(Z). The holt moves bacKwflrds and forwards and rotates in the 


; 4 grooves -uua ot an men aeep ; wuun ot grooves, in terms 
, 3. The receiver (R) is a solid forging, machined to shape, 
a hole or well to receive the bolt (0), the magazine (M) and 


well-hole of the receiver ; it carries a cartridge, either from the 
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magazine, or one pl^ed by hand in front of it, into the chamber, magazine is “off*’ (see Fig. 21), The point of the cut-off spindle 
and supports its head Tmen fired. The locking lug (L)will sustain then bears on the rim of the upper cartridge and holds it down in 
j sleeve unites the parts of the magazine channel below the action of the bolt. The magazine 

the bolt mechanism and directty carries the extractor ; their rotation mechanism then remains inoperative, and the arm can be used as 
with the bolt .IS proven ted_ by their engagement in the opening a single-loader, the cartridges in the magazine being held in reserve, 
between the walls of the receiver. 1 he hook of the extractor engages The stock with hand-guard is of walnut. The sight is graduated 
the nm or the cartridge case, and retains the head of the latter in up to 2000 yards and provided with adjustment for windage, and 

jointed ramrod and oiler are carried in a hole in the butt. The 
bayonet is of the knife pattern and is carried in a metal scabbard 
with hook for attachment to woven cartridge belt holding 100 
cartridges ; weight of belt and cartridges, 7*4 lb ; weight of gun, 
9*2 lb. The United States magazine carbine, model 1899 (see 
Jig. 23) is practically the same as the rifle, using the same cart- 
ridge, giving about 80 feet per second less velocity. The stock and 
mountings are different, the barrel 22 inches long, and the total 
weight about 8 lb. 

The ball cartridge (see Jig. 24) consists of the case A, the bullet 
B, the primer C, and the charge of smokeless powder D. The 
bullet has a core of tin and lead composition, jacketed with cupro- 
nickel steel, weight 220 grains, velocity, fired in the rifle, 2200 feet 
per second. The maximum pressure is about 48,000 lb per square 
Jig. 20. inch. 

, , • Forty-two aimed shots have been fired in two minutes with the 

the countersink of the holt until the case is thrown out by the arm, used as a single-loader, and 43 shots in the same time, using 
ejector (J), operated at the end of the rear movement of the bolt by magazine. The maximum range is about 4400 yards. The penetra- 
a groove in the under surface of the latter. The safety lock prevents tion in white pine at 53 feet from the muzzle is about 56*5 inches, 
accidental firing of the piece. The firing pin is 
made of two pieces — the rod, with its cocking-piece 
(P) below, and the separate striker (K) easily re- 
moved for repairs. 

The gun having been discharged, to remove the 
empty cartridge, reload, ami tire, the bolt mechan- 
ism operates as follows : — To open the bolt, raise 
the handle until it comes into contact with the 




sleeve, then pull directly to the rear until the 
locking lug strikes the shoulder of the receiver, 
liaising the handle rotates the bolt and separates the locking lug 
from the shoulder of its recess in the receiver. This separation is 
made easy by the alight inclination to the axis of the receiver of 
the vertical planes containing the rear surface of the locking lug 
and the shoulder of the rocoss. This rotation of the bolt causes 
a cocking cam on its roar under surface to force back the cocking- 
picoo and firing pin, withdrawing the point of the striker and 
partially compressing the main spring (Z). Closing the bolt by a 
reverse n^^tion compresses the main spring and cocks the piece 
completely, seats the cartridge in the chamber, and forces the 
extractor hook over the rim of the cartridge case. Pulling the 
trigger (T) releases the sear (S) and allows the firing pin and 
striker to move forward and strike the primer, firing the cartridge. 

The magazine mechanism (Jigs. 21 and 22) includes the gate (G), 
carrier (A), follower (W), magazine spring (N), hinge bar (H), and 
cvit-off (U). Jig. 21 roprosents a cross section of the gun through 
the point of ejector, the bolt closed, the magazine filled and off.” 


u 



Jig. 21 Jig. 22. 

Jig. 22 shows the same cross section, when all but the last 
cartridgo have been fired; the magazine is “on” and the bolt 
openo(l. , 

To charge the magazine, open the gate, by revolving it to the right 
on the hinge bar pin (see dotted lines, Jig. 21), insert the cartridges 
by hand or from a quick-loader, and then close the gate. As the gate 
is opened the carrier is retracted, leaving an unobstructed opening for 
the insertion of the cartridges. As the gate is closed the magazine 
spidng swings the carrier into the magazine against the last cartridge 
inserted, when the thumb-piece of the cut-off is turned up the 
magazine is “ on ” (see Jig. 22h The spindle of the cut-off is then 
in its hole in the upper wall of the magazine channel and penuits 
the top cartridge to rise high enough to be caught by the bolt in its 
forward movement, ‘ As the bolt is closed, this cartridge is pushed 
forward through the magazine channel and well of the receiver into 
the chamber, the point of the bullet being directed by a ramp on 
the receiver. When the cut-off thumb-piece is turned down the 


Jig. 23. 

The infantry and foot artillery of the army are armed with the rifle, 
and the cavalry with the carbine ; both of them passed successfully 
the crucial test of field service in the Spanish-American war. In 
addition to the ready use of the United States magazine rifle either 
as a single-loader with magazine in reserve or as a magazine arm, 
the following mechanical advantages are claimed for this gun : — 
(1) The mechanism requires but little force to operate. The first 
portion of the motion of unlocking the bolt and starting the empty 
cartridge shell, the final seating of the cartridge, and the locking, 




Fig. 24. 


are accomplished by a motion of rotation, bringing into play the 
assistance offered by^ cams on the bolt and receiver. The compression 
of the main spring is given in the same manner, and not by a direct 
forward push of the hand against the main spring ; (2) The locking 
lug which supports the bolt at discharge is at the forward end, 
with two supplementary supports in the nature of a rib and a lug 
farther to the rear ; (3) The cut-off can he easily seen by the squad 
loaders and operated with full, partially full, or empty magazine ; 

(4) The magazine is readily charged or replenished with single 
cartridges, or loaded by charging packets or quick-loaders, but 
these devices do not constitute any essential part of the mechanism ; 

(5) The magazine oan be charged whether the bolt is opened or 
closed, and whether the gun is adjusted for magazine or single- 
loader fire ; ( 6 ) The bolt is in a single piece, without any separate 
bolt-head — the extractor does not rotate with the holt ; (7) If the 
bolt be not entirely closed upon pulling the trigger, the action of 
the main spring closes and securely locks the holt before the firing 
pin can reach the primer ; (8) In case of miss-fire the piece is 
cocked either by tuming the handle up and down or by pulling 
the firing pin directly to the rear by means of its thumb-piece; (9) 
The meShianism is simple, strong, and composed of few parts, 
assembled with a minimum of screws or pins. The bolt can be 
readily removed and the bolt and magazine mechanisms easily dis- 
mounted or assembled without the use of special tools. 

The United States magazine rifles and carbines, sabres 
and swords, are made at the Springfield Armoury, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, established in 1795. The capacity of 
the armoury is 500 magazine rifles per day. A small- 
arms plant of about the same size is being installed at 
Bock Island Arsenal and Armoury, Rock Island, Ulinois. 
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Both, tliese armouries are under officers of the ordnance 
department of the army. The national guard is armed 
with the Springfield rifle and carbine, calibre *45, mostly 
model 1884. The model 1888 has a ramrod and bayonet 
combined. 

The breech mechanism of the Springfield rifiU consists of a receiver 
or frame, and a breech lock which rotates around a hinge pin per- 
pendicular to the bore of the gun, above the bore and in front of 
the block. Fig. 25 represents a section of the breech mechanism 
by a vertical plane through the axis of the receiver, with the 


several parts projected thereon, showing their relative position. 



Fig. 25. 


The barrel (B) is screwed into the receiver (A). The principal 
parts of the breech mechanism are the breech block (D), the hinge 
pin (£), the cam latch (F), the cam latch spring (G); the extractor 
(J), and the ejector spring and spindle (K). The breech block has 
an oblique hole through it for the firing pin (H). The hinge pin 
hole is elongated in the direction of the axis of the bore. The 
hinge pin passes through two holes in the lugs in the receiver. The 
cam latch locks the breech block in firing by entering a circular 
recess in the breech screw (C). The axis of the cam shaft projects 
on the right aide, and to it is attached a thumh-piece, by which the 
cam latch is operated. This axis fits loosely. The extractor is 
mounted on the hinge pin, and part of its extremity is cut into such 
shape as to fqrm, when in place, a part of the counterbore of the 
chamber, in which the rim of the cartridge rests. To load, the 
cartridge is inserted in the chamber in advance of the face of the 
breechblock, when theblock can be closed and locked (Fig. 26). When 
the piece is fired the breech block moves bodily slightly to the rear, 
owing to the elongation of the hinge pin hole. Owing to^ this 
motion of the block and to the loose fit of the cam latch shaft in its 
hole in the block, the pressure of the powder gas is transmitted 
directly through the breech block and the body of the cam latch to 
the hreech screw, and there is no strain on the hinge pin or cam 



Fig. 26.--^Action Closed. 

latch shaft. The bearing of the cam is above the centre of the 
breech screw, the resistance of which tends to press the rear end of 
the breech block downward and forward under pressure of the powder 
gases. The block is opened by pressing the thumb-piece forward, 
which diseii^ages the cam latch from the recess 
(Fig. 27). when the block has nearly completed 
its upward rotation it strikes against the projecting 
lug of the extractor and rotates the latter slowly, 
thus partly extracting the empty cartiidge case. 

When the rear end of the ejector spindle passes 
below the axis of the hinge pin, the extractor 
becomes an ejector, and, with accelerated motion, 
completes the withdrawal of the shell and throws 
it against the ejector stud (L) and out of the 
gun. The Springfield rifle, without bayonet, 
weighs 9*3 m ; the carbine, similar in con- 
struction, 7*9 lb. The rifle cartridge consists 
essentially of a rim brass case, a* lubricated bullet 
weighing 500 grains, and a charge of smokeless 
powder substituted for the 70 grains of black 
musket powder formerly used, giving the same 
velocity, 1316 feet per second, and about the same pressure, 
25,000 pounds per square inch. 

For uniformity the United States navy and marine corps 


have adopted the ‘‘Army Magazine Eifle,” calibre *30, 
which will gradually replace the United States navy rifle, 
model 1895, calibre 6 millimetres (approximately 0*2362). 

This latter arm is known as the Zee straig'H-pxtll rifis, and is 
essentially a rapid-fire or repeating arm, rather than a magazine 
gun, since there is no provision for cutting off the supply of 
ammunition from the magazine and using the arm as a single-loader 
while the magazine contains cartridges. It may be used as a single- 
loader if the magazine be not charged, but in general it will be used 
as a repeater, five cartridges in a clip being entered in the magazine 
and the gun not being loaded until the charge is exhausted. In 
case loose ammunition is furnished, the magazine may be charged 
with single cartridges, any number from one to five being entered. 

The motion of the hand, while not strictly ‘‘straiglit-pull,” is 
such in effect that the operator makes no motion other than in a 



Fig. 27. — Action Open. 

direction straight to the rear, the shape of the cam and the cam 
seat causing the rear end of the bolt to rise in the first part of the 
motion, carrying the hand with it. The extraction of the cartridge 
case is accomplished by ‘the motion to the rear of the extractor, a 
hook-shaped piece moving in a groove on the loft side of the 
receiver and acted upon by a flat spring. The extractor does not 
move to the rear until the bolt has moved about inches, when 
the front lug on the bolt strikes it and draws it to the rear with a 
sadden jerk. The ejection of the cartridge case is accomplished 
when the bolt has been fully drawn to the rear by tlio tail of the 
extractor striking the bevelled front face of the bolt-stop, which 
arrests it suddenly and imparts to it a quick, short, transverse 
motion, which ejects the empty case. The retraction of the firing 
pin is caused by the first motion of the lover handle, which brings 
the nib of the lever handle to bear against the cocking toe of the 


firing pin and pushes it to the rear, the bolt during this time having 
practically only an upward motion of its rear part. Ai^the same 
time the nib of the lever handle slips into a notch in tile cocking 
toe of the firing pin, preventing any forward motion of the firing pin 
with respect to the bolt. The cocking of the firing pin is caused 
by the sear arresting the forward motion of the firing pin (in closing 
the breech) while the bolt moves on, compressing the main spring. 
The locking lug is part of the bolt, and is a rectangular lug on the 
under face. In closing the breech, in the final motion of the bolt 
(which is down), the locking lug is seated and bears against a 
corresponding shoulder in the lower part of the receiver. In open- 
ing the breech, the first motion of the bolt is upward, raising the 
bolt so that the locking lug clears the shoulder and the bolt can 
move to the rear. Safety devices are provided to prevent tho bolt 
from being opened until the piece is fired, and to lock tho firing pin 
when the gun is cocked. 

Gwtridge . — ^A oannelured cartridge, weight about 309 grains, 
having a chargp of 33 grains of smokeless powder and a hardened 
lead bullet, with a copper jacket plated with tin, weighing 112 
grains, is used. The maximum chamber i>rosaure is 49,000 Hi 
per square inch. The bullet has a velocity of 2560 feet (777-24 
metres) per second at 60 feet from muzzle, vfith tho consequent 
advantage of a very flat trajectory. Tho weight of the loaded oelt, 



Fig. 28. — ^Action closed. 


containing 180 cartridges in 12 pockets of 8 clips each, is about 
9^ Hi. 

The Wimxihester repeodmg Tifie^ calibre -30, model 1896, is a fixed 
box magazine lever-action gun (Figs. 28 and 29). 
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The receiver, open at the top, permits the symmetrical lockings 
of the breech-bolt. The first opening motion of the lever with- 
draws the trigger j&:om contact with the sear, before the gun is 



to meet the demand on the part of Mexico and Central and South 
American countries for a simple system for certain troops (Fig. 31). ^ 
The Savage magazine rifle^ model 1899, is a hammerless,”’ 
lever -action repeating arm, with a revolving 
cartridge cai*rier in a fixed magazine under 
the receiver for five rimmed cartridges, charged 
one at a time by hand. It can be used readily 
as a single-loader (Figs. 32 and 33). 

The magazine is charged while the system is 
open. The finger-lever (A) is opened to its 
fullest extent (see Fig. 32). The cartridges are 
inserted into the magazine by pushing them 
down and under the catch (B) on the automatic 
cut-off (C). A sixth cartridge can be placed in 
the breech-opening (D) above the catch (B). On 
closing the finger-lever (A) the cartridge in the 
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Fig. 29. — Action open. 

unlocked, so that it is impossible to fire the gun 
except when fully locked. The continued open- 
ing motion of the lover draws down the locking 
bolt and withdraws the breech-bolt, cocking the 
gun and ejecting the cartridge or lirod shell. The 
breech-bolt, passing over the hammer, j)resses the 
firing pin lock against the latter, and makes fast 
the firing pin. When the breech-bolt is in its 
rearmost position, the hammer is made to hold it 
open by contact, so that the magazine niay be 
easily loaded. When in this position, the upper 
cartridge in the magazine is so presented as to 
engage the broech-bolt. 

The closing action of the lever carries forward 
the breech-bolt, forcing the cartridge out of the 
magazine into the cliauloer. After the breoch-bolt 
has reac.hcd its (dosed position, the locking bolt 
is lifted into place, first locking the gun and 
aftonvards unlocking the firing pin. < The final 
closing movomont of the lever i)rosonts the trigger 
against the sear, leaving the gun in position for 
firing. The magazine, of the box typo, contains 
five cartridges, and the number in the magazine 
can always be known by opening the gun, if light 
serves, or by feeling, if light falls. The magazine 
follovrer prosoiits the cnrtridgcis to the lower front 
edge of the brooch-bolt in position to bo forced 
into the chamber, and is arranged to prevent the escape of the cart- 
ridge following before the preoc.ding one is in the grasp of the 
extractor, thus prcvuuting the jamming of the gun by false move- 
ment. 

The Remingtoyi’-Lee rifle (see Fig. 30) is a box magazine rifle, 
arranged to load with a filler or clip containing five cartridges. 
It is manufactured to fire the *30 calibre army, the 6 millimetre 
navy, and other small-calibre smokeless cartridges. 

This rifle is also made of the same gonerah form, with a flat cut- 




Fig. 80. 

off whwh can be pressed in, forming a false bottom for the receiver, 
so as to convert the gun into a single-loader, or with detachable 
magazines, a number of which, filled with cartridges, cau bo carried 
in a bolt, so that the rifle can be used as a repeater for rapid con- 
tinuous fire. The Kemington Armoury, at Ilion, K.Y., also manu- 
factures the single-loader small-bore rille for smokeless powder, 


Fig. 32. — Action Open, 

breech-opening (D) will be carried forward by the breech-bolt (E) 
into the chamber of the barrel, making tlie rifle ready to fire. 

In using the rifie as a single-loader, the placing of a cartridge in 
the breech-opening (D) forces the automatic cut-off (G) back into 
its recess in the receiver, retiring the uppermost cartridge in the 
magazine below the lino of movement of the broech-bolt (E), so 
that only the cartridge in the breech-opening will be engaged by 
the breech-bolt on its forward travel. For magazine fire, there 
being no cartridge in the breech-opening (D), but one or more 
cartridges in the mag^ine, the breech -bolt (E) 
on its forward travel, will engage and carry 
forward into the barrel chamber the uppermost 
cartridge in. the magazine. The automatic Out- 
off (0) has on its face a projection which ejects 
the fired shells, after being withdrawn by the 
extractor (F) on the breech -bolt (E). The 
numerals on the magazine carrier (G) show, through 
the opening in the receiver, the number of cart- 
ridges contained in the magazine. The hrecch- 
bolt (E) is positively operated by the finger-lever 
(A), without any intermediate mechanism, and 
• when closed, ready for firing, is immovably locked 
by the finger-lever resting on a solid projection at 
(jH) in the receiver. The recoil of the discharge 
is supported at (U), and is in the direct line of the 
strain. The breech-bolt (E) carries the extractor (F), a retractor 
(L), the hammer (N), the main spring (O), and indicator (T ). The 
firing mechanism is operated as follows : — If the rifle has been fired, 
the act of op<*iJing the finger-lover, and thereby the brecch-bolt, locks 
a retractor (L) by engagement with the sear lun (P), and the hammer 
(N, with firing pin) is positively retracted and hold back from the 
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face of tbe breech-bolt. Tbe closing movement of tbe breech -bolt 
brings the hammer (N) in engagement "vvitb the face of the sear (K), 
compressing the main spring (0), and the rifle is fully cocked. The 



Fig. 33. — Action closed. 

action can be locked by pushing forward the lock (Y), which locks 
the trigger and lever. The indicator (Y) shows the position of the 
firing mechanism. 

Menjolvers , — The CoWs double-action revolver^ calibre *38, 
model 1896, is used in the United States army. The 
United States navy revolver, calibre ‘38, model 
1895, is practically the same arm. The revolver 
can be cocked by hand before each fire, or the cocking and 
firing can be accomplished by simply pulling the trigger. 

The revolver consists of the barrel (B), the cylinder (C) with six 
chambers, the frame (F), and the filing mechanism, all of steel. 
The muzzle velocity with a charge of 16 grains of black powder 
and a bullet of 150 grains of lead, is about 708 feet per second, 
giving at 26 yards a penetration of about 5 inches in pine. 
Eighteen shots can be fired in 44 seconds, loading each chamber 


Revolvers. 



Fig. 34. 

separately, and beginning and closing with cylinder closed and 
chambers empty (Figs. 34 and 35). 

The loqk mechanism consists of the hammer (ii), with its stirrup 
(r), stirrup pin (p), strut («), strut pin (i), strut spring ig) : the 
trigger (0; the rebound lever (Z) ; the hand (a), with the spring 
(z) ; the cylinder bolt (6), with its spring (a) ; the locking Jover 
(v) ; the main spring (m), and rebound lever spring ( 9 i). The 
hammer (fc), trigger (<), and rebound lever (Z) are pivoted on their 
respective pins, which are fastened in the left side of the framo. 
The lower end of the rebound lever spring (? 4 ) is secured to the 
frame and the free end boars umlor the rear end of the rebound 
lever so that the latter, when the trigger is released, cams the 
hammer back to its safety position, and forces the trigger forward. 
Pressure upon the trigger causes its upper edge to engage the strut, 
and thereby raises the hammer until nearly in tbe full-cock posi- 
tion, when the strut will escape from the trigger, and the hamiuor, 
under the action of the main spring, will fSiX and strike the cart- 
ridge. A projection on the upper part of the trigger, working in a 
slot in the frame, prevents the cylinder from making more than 
one-sixth of a revolution at a time by entering one of the grooves 
nearest tlie rear end of the surface of the eWinder. When the 
cylinder IS swung out of the frame, the parts are arraugtjd to prevent 
the cocking of the hammer. The cylinder bolt is pivoted on the 
trigger pin, and its spring, bearing on the rebound lever arm, causes 
the nose of the bolt to project through a slot in the frame ready 
to enter one of the rectangular cuts in the cylinder surface. During 

in cocking the revolver, the nose 
of the bolt IS withdrawn, allowing free rotation of the cylinder. 

present rotation of the cyUndor in trans- 
poitatiom The hand is attached by its pivot to the trigger, and. 
as the latter swings on its pin when the hammer is being cocked, 
the hand is raised and revolves the cylinder, and also servos to look 


the cylinder in position at the time of firing. An abutment on the 
side plate supports tbe baud spring in rear. The spring ensures 
the oiigagemont of the hand with the ratchet (y). The revolver is 
cocked by hand by withdrawing tlie hammer by 
the pressure of the thumb until its full-cock notch 
engages in the roar sharp comer of tho trigger. 
Pulling the trigger then releases the hammer, 
allowing its firing pin (/) to move forward and 
strike the cartridge. 

The locking lever is pivoted by its screw in a 
recess in the leftside of tho framo, and so coiiiieeteil 
with the latch that it looks the liammor and trigger 
when the latch is ])ushcd to tho roar for opening 
tho cylinder, and docs not unlock them until the 
cylinder is positively closed and is locked by tlio 
latch. The cylinder revolves and is aup})orted on 
a central arbour of tho crane (E). The crane iits 
in a recess in the framo below tlio barnd and turns 
on its pivot arm (A). Tho ejector rod with its 
spring passes through tho centre of the cylinder 
arbour and is terminated in rear by tho ejector 
with a ratchet (y). Pushing against the front end of tho ejector 
rod will empty tho chambers, the cylinder being swung oiit for 
loading. The thumb-])icco of tho latch {j) slides to the rear in the 
left side of tho frame, unlocking the cylimlur for opening, but upon 
closing the cylinder, tho body of tlio lattdi firmly enters a recess in 



Fig. 35. 

tho ejector, locking the cylinder in position for firing. Tho barnd 
is firmly screwed to the frame. The Smith and Wesson revolvers 
are essentially of tli(» divi<le(l frame tyjs*, f.lm l)arrel and cylinder 
tipping downwards on a pivot in the low«‘r forward part <if the 
frame, at the time of loading the cartridges or cj(‘ctiug the shells. 
The ejection is automatic. 

T/ie Colt Automatic Pistol, calibre Tho action of 
thfe pistol is soTni-autoinatic, tho tidggor luring slightly 
pulled for oacli shot fired. 1’Iie maga/.ino htdng charged 
with cartridges and in position, the first <*artridge is 
loaded into tho l)arrel by pulling the slidi^ to rear, and 
fired by pulling the trigger, when tho operations of extrai^t- 
ing tho ein|)ty cartridges (^ase, r(.tIoading a ne.w «*artridgis 
into tho barrel, and coerking tho pic<a», are porfonnod auto- 
matically, 

37) consiHls of four main parts: i\w framo 
(F), tho harrol (B), tli(» slide (8), and tU« magassiuo (M). Tho frumo 



Fig. 36, 


forma, at its : 


, roar and lowor pari, tho haudlo (A), which is hollow, 
and contama the seat for tho magasslim. After being churgitfl with 
seven cartridgoB, tho ruagasino is Kuatod from below ami hold in 
Tdwe by the matins catch (w), which slightly projects fwm the 
bottmn of the handle. '^Hiis projection scarves to rulosso tlie 
magazine from the catch, when it can be readily drawn from tho 
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handle for re-cliarging. In front of the handle is the trigger guard 
(//), in which the trigger (0 is found, and in the rear and above 
the grip the firing mechanism is placed in the part of the frame 
called the receiver (R). The firing mechanism consists of the 

hammer (/<.), the sear the trigger (0, a safety device (a), the 

main si>ring (s) and sear spring (e), the lower part of the latter 
serving to operate the magazine catch. The top of the receiver 
extends forward from the handle, and to it the barrel is attached 
by two short links, one (Z) near the front end of the barrel, and the 
other (o) at its rear end ; these links are pivoted to the receiver 
and also to the barrel, and allow the barrel to swing rearwards 
thereon. As both links are of the same length, the rearward 
movement of the barrel in swinging on these links carries the 
barred slightly downwards, but keeps its longitudinal axis in parallel 
positions during all its movements. Below the barrel the receiver 
forms a tubular seat for the retractor spring (r), which in front is 
closed by a jfiug (?4) fastened in the receiver by the lower pivot-pin 
(/) of the front barrel -link. The upper surface of the receiver and 
two longitudinal grooves on its sides form the seat for the slide 
whi(*h is guided thereon in its reanvard and forward movements. 
'Phe rear part of the slide forms the bolt or breech block (K), and 
the front part forms a partly tubular cover (s) which encloses the 
barrel. In the forward ])art of the receiver is a transverse mortice 
cxt<mding through the retractor spring scat, and transverse re- 
cesses ill the forward part of the slide serve to admit a key (m) 
which, passing through the sides of the slide and through the 
mortice, servos to lock the slide to the frame. The retractor spring 
(r), in its S(‘at in the frame, consists of a spiral spring, the rear end 
of which rt^sts against the receiver, and the front end of which 



the downward swinging movement of the barrel releases the latter 
from the slide and stops the barrel in its rearmost position. The 
momentum of the slide causes the latter to continue its rearward 
movement, thereby again cocking the hammer and compressing 
the retractor spring, until, as the slide arrives at its rearmost posi- 
tion, the empty shell is ejected from the side of the pistol and 
another cartridge raised in front of the bolt. During the return or 
forward movement of the slide, caused by the retractor spring, the 
cartridge is driven into the barrel, and the slide and barrel are 
interlocked, thus making the pistol ready for another shot. These 
operations may be continued so long as there are cartridges in the 
magazine, each discharge requiring only the slight pull on the 
trigger.^ The pistol is provided with a safety device (a) which 
makes it impossible to pull the trigger so as to release the hammer 
unless the slide and barrel are in their first forward position, and 
safely interlocked. T. T.) 

Sin arty Henry (1813-1879), English organist 
and musical composer, born in London, 26th October 1813, 
was the son of a violinist, and nephew of Sir George Smart. 
After studying for the legal profession, Smart turned to 
music and worked with W. H. Kearns. In 1831 he 
became organist of Blackburn Parish Church, "where he 
wrote his first important work, a Reformation anthem; 
then of St Giles’s, Cripplegate; St Luke’s, Old Street; 
and finally of St Pancras, in 1864, which last post he held 
at the time of his death, 6th July 1879, less than a month 
after receiving a Government pension of d£100 per annum. 
Although Smart is now known chiefly by his compositions 
for the organ, which are numerous, effective, and very 
melodious if not strikingly original, he wrote many vocal 
works, including some of the best specimens of modem 
l^art songs. His cantata T?ie Bride of Dunlcerron was 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1864; Jacob for 
Glasgow, in 1873 ; and his opera, Bertha^ was produced 
with some success at the Haymarket in 1855. In the last 
fifteen years of his life Smart was, to all intents and 
purposes, blind. 

Smell. See Physiology, Special Senses, 


Fig, 37. 

carries a piston (/O- The roar faco of tho key (m) has a slight ro- 
cfss, and whi'U key is in its place tko front end of the retractor 
spring rests iu tliis n*eoHH, th(!red)y confining the key laterally, 
'rius teiihion of the retractor spring is exerted to force the key and 
the. slhie to iheir ftu’ward position. Upon tho barrel are provideil 
tiiree trattsversi^ ribs and in the interior of tho slide are three 
eorrespoinliug recesses, Tlieso serve to l<»ck tho barrel and tho 
slide iirinly together when in their forward position. Between tho 
looking recesses an«l the holt, the slide has an opening on its right 
siih' fiir the ejnoliou of the cartridge eases (J), and the bolt is pro- 
vided with uti extractor, a tiring pin (/), a firing pin retraction 
spring <#/), und a tiring pin Iwk (-y), 'fhis latter is pivoted at the 
roar t‘nd in tint top of the slide, and when depmsed, locks tUo firing 
pin in its rt!trm‘totl position, thus preventing its ])oint from coming 
!n eontot with tho cartridge ]trimor. When raised, the firing pin 
hxjk releases the tiring tan, and in this position also serves as tho 
rear sight, heing proviiled on tho top with a sighting notch. 

The omrtftitm (»f the plntol is as follows When a charged maga- 
ssimt (M) is imwUnl, the slide. (S) is drawn once to tho rear by 
hand, thereby ewking the hammer {h). In this position of the 
sUtle, the i‘arrier (e) anti earrior sprhig in the magazine raise the 
topmost cartridge »r> im tt* brittg it into the path of the bolt (K). 
On mleasing tlin slide, it, with the holt, is carried forjvard by the 
retnictor spring (r), and during this movement the bolt forws the 
topmost eartridge into the bamd <B). As tho slide approaches us 
jv>rward tK»sitiou the front of the bolt encounters the rear end of the 
inrnd and forei*-* the latter to its forward position. During thu 
ferwartl nioventsnt the ImmtsI swings forwanl and upward on the 
links (/, and thns the hiking rilw (&) on the ha^el we cameil 
into the norresponding locking nwesww in the slide. The barrel and 
slide are there wy i>osltlvely interlocked, and the pistol is ready for 

Mill on tlw trijBiw «) now leryes to moTO the sear (w) 
SO OH to release the lianimer (Al and fire a shot The fome of the 
ymwdirr gases driving the bullet from the barrel is ®xerted rear- 
warily against the Imlt, and, overcoming the inertia of the slide 
and the tension of tho rtftmetor spring, causes the slide and tho 
liarnd to rtHwll together. After moving rearwards together, for a 
distance, enough to ensure the bullet having yiasaed from tho bairol, 


Smetan^ Friedrich (1824-1884), Bohemian 
compOHor and jiianist, was bom at Leitomischl, 2nd March 
1824. He made such rapid progress in his studies under 
Ikavcc, at Nouhaus, that at the age of six he appeared in 
public as i)ianiHt so successfully tliat his father’s opposition 
to a musician’s career was overcome. He then went to 
Proksch, at Prague, until, a spirit of restlessness seizing 
him, ho loft for Leipzig to make the acquaintance of 
Schumann and Mendelssohn. Limiffed means prevented 
him from studying with the latter, and he reti;ttned to 
Pi’aguo, whore he at once became Konzert-meister to 
tho Emperor Ferdinand. In 1848 he married Katharin 
Kolar, pianist, and with her founded a music school at 
Prague. At the same time he met Liszt, who subsequently 
infiuenced him greatly, and with whom he afterwards 
stayed at Weimar. In 1856 Smetana accepted Alexander 
Dreyscliock’s suggestion to go as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society at Gothenburg. There he remained five 
years, when, owing to his wife’s ill-health, he returned to 
Prague after a successful concert tour. The death of his 
wife at Dresden on their return, caused Smetana to change 
his mind, and he went back to Sweden. But the opening 
of the Interims Theater in 1866, and the offer of its con- 
ductorship, induced his return. In Sweden he had already 
written IIak(yn Jarl, Richard IIL, and WallensteiTes 
Lager, and had completed his opera Die Br<mdenhv/rger 
in Bolmim (5th January 1866). Five months later it was 
followed by his best-known opera. Die YerkoMfie Dr^% 
and in 1868 Dalilxyr was given. Between 1874 and 1882 
he produced Zwei Witwen, Hulicka (Der Kush), Tojewstv% 
(Das OeliMTtmus), Gertova Stena, and Die Tmfelsmauer, 
as 'Well aa 'tho “grand prize” opera written for the 

©lining of tlio National Theatre at Prague, lltli Juno 
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1881. In Die TeufeUrtwimr were clear signs of decay in 
Smetana’s powers, he having already in 1874 lost his sense 
of hearing. To celebrate his sixtieth birthday a f^te was 
arranged by the combined Bohemian musical societies; 
but on that day Smetana lost his reason and was removed 
to a lunatic asylum, where he died, 12th May 1884. A 
great deal of his pianoforte music is interesting, the 
StammhiicJibldtter^ for example ; while his series of 
symphonic poems, entitled Mein Vaterlwnd and 

Hs beautiful string-quartet, Aus memem Lehen^ have made 
the tour ,of the civilized world. He was an admirable 
pianist, and in many ways justified his countrymen’s title 
of the “ Czechish Beethoven.” . (it. h. l.) 

Smethwicki a municipal borough (1899) in the 
Handsworth parliamentary division of Staffordshire, 
England, 3 miles west of Birmingham by rail. Among 
modem buildings are two Established churches and a 
Eoman Catholic church. Victoria Park (35 acres) was 
opened in 1888, and West Smethwick Park in 1895. 
Area, 1872 acres. Population (1891), 36,170; (1901), 
54,560. 

SmichOWi chief town of a government district in 
Bohemia, Austria, on the left bank of the Moldau, opposite 
Prague, with which it is connected by a bridge and in 
which it is now practically merged. Population (1890), 
32,646; (1900), 47,094, mostly Czech. 

SmIleSi Samuel (1812 ), British author, 

was bom at Haddington, 23rd December 1812. He was 
educated there and at Edinburgh University, where he 
studied medicine ; and for some years practised as a sur- 
geon at Haddin^on. Abandoning the medical profession 
he took to journalism, and from 1838 till 1844 edited the 
Leeds Times, Though he gave up regular journalism in 
1844, he continued to be a frequent contributor to 
periodicals. From 1845 till 1854 he was secretary of 
the Leeds and Thirsk Railway, and from 1854 tiU 1856 
of the South-Eastern Railway. In 1*857 he published 
a Life of George Stephemon, which was the precursor 
of a series of biographies from the world of industry, 
such as Imes of the Engmeers (3 vols., 1861-62), 
Indmiri/d Biography (1863), Lives of Boulton and 
Watt (1865), The Life cf a Scotch Naturalist (Thomas 
Edwards) (1876), Lfe and Lahcmrr (1887), A Puhlisher 
and his Friends (a history of the house of Murray, under 
“glorious John ”) (1891), Jasmin (1891), Josiah Wedgwood 
(1894). In 1859 appeared Self-Help^ a volume of popular 
ethics which was very widely read. Its success prompted 
successors, such as Character (1871), Thrift (1875), 
Duty (1880). Dr Smiles (who was made hon. LL.D. of 
Edinburgh University) also published two works dealing 
with the history of the Huguenots, and a History of 
Irelamd, 

Smith, Goldwln (1823 ), British historian, 

educational reformer, and publicist, was born at Reading 
on 13th August 1823. He was educated at Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and after an undergraduate 
career of exceptional brilliancy was elected to a fellowship 
at University College. A Liberal in his outlook, not only 
on politics but on every aspect of life, he threw his keen 
intellect and trenchant style into the cause of university 
reform, the leading champion of which was another fellow 
of University College, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. On the 
Royal Commission of 1850 to ‘inquire into the reform of 
the university, of which Stanley was secretary, he served 
as assistant-secretary ; ahd he was secretary to the com- 
missioners appointed by the Act of 1864. His position as 
an authority on educational reform was further recognized 
by a seat on the Popular Education Commission of 1858. 


In 1868, when the question of reform at Oxford was 
again growing acute, he published a brilliant pamphlet, 
entitled The Reorganization of the University of Oaford, 
Besides the abolition of tests, effected by the Act of 1871, 
many of the reforms there suggested, such as the revival 
of the faculties, the reorganization of the professoriate, the 
abolition of celibacy as a condition of the tenure of fellow- 
ships, and the combination of the colleges for lecturing pur- 
poses, were incorporated in the Act of 1877, or subsequently 
adopted by the University. Among those that have not yet 
found favour are “ the creation of a responsible department 
of government with adequate powers for the visitation of 
endowed institutions,” to which would be transferred all 
powers now vested in the Privy Council or in the Visitors 
of Colleges, “with regard to the amendment of statutes or 
the appropriation of revenues ” ; the abolition of religious 
tests in the theological faculty, and its conversion into a 
department of unfettered research; the conferment only 
of real degrees; the election of the vice-chancellor by 
congregation; the abolition of the Hebdomadal Council, 
and what he calls “the most indispensable though perhaps 
the most difficult reform,” the abolition of the Convocation 
of non-resident graduates. He gave the counsel of ijerfec- 
tion that “ pass ” examinations ought to cease ; but he recog- 
nized that this change “ must wait on the reorganization 
of the educational institutions immediately below the 
University, at which a passman ought to finish his career.” 
His aspiration that colonists and Amoricans should be 
attracted to Oxford has been realized by Mr Ilhodcs’s 
will. On what is perhaps the vital i)roblcm of modem 
education, the question of ancient versus modern lan- 
guages, he pronounces that the latter “arc indispensable 
accomplishments, but they do not form a high mental 
training” — an opinion entitled to peculiar respect as 
coming from a president of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. The same conspicuous oi>enness of mind appears 
in his judgment, delivered after ho had held the rogius 
professorslup of Modern History at Oxford from 1858 to 
1866, that “ancient history, besides the still unequalled 
excellence of the writers, is the best instrument for culti- 
vating the historical sense.’' But though penetrated with 
the sense that all modern intellect and art derive their 
greatness from Greece and Rome, no man’s \\'ritings 
“ palpitate with actuality ” more than his, nor has any ono 
vdelded a more eager weapon on every battlefield of political 
or social reform. 

The multiplicity of his interests, indeed, injured his 
work as a historian ; he did* not, like Gibbon, devote his 
life to one monumental ;work ihat should preserve his 
fame to future generations. His chief historical writ- 
ings — The United Kingdom: a Political llistm'y (1899), 
and Tlw United States : an Outline of Pditicat History s 
(1893) — though based on thorough familiarity with their 
subject, make no claim to original research. Both are re- 
markable examples of terse and brilliant narrative, and of 
the subordination of details to a consistent effect. The 
United States stands without a rival in its kind; the 
United Kingdom naturally . challenges comparison with 
Green’s Slwrt History of the English People^ but its 
insistence on the pphtical rather than the picturesque 
aspect of history, its view of affairs from the arena no 
less than from the study, and its fuller treatment of the 
great problems of the 19th century, make it rather the 
complement of Green’s work than the rival. A peculiar 
breadth of outlook is lent to both his histories by his 
equal familiarity with the conditions of the Old World 
and the New. The outbreak of the American CHvil War 
proved a turning-point in his life. Unlike most men of 
the ruling classes in England, he warmly championed the 
cause of the North, and by his pamiffilota, csi)ecially ono 
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entitled Does the Bible sanction American Slavery ? (1863), 
jjlayed a chief part in converting English opinion to what 
was afterwards universally recognized as the right side. 
Visiting America on a lecture tour in 1864, he received 
an enthusiastic welcome, and was entertained at a public 
banquet in New York. In 1868 he threw up his career 
in England and settled in the United States, where he 
held the professorship of English and Constitutional 
History at Cornell University till 1871. In that year 
he removed to Toronto, where he edited the Canadian 
Monthly^ and subsequently founded the Week and the 
Bystander. He did not, however, cease to take an 
active interest in Enghsh politics. He had been a strong 
supporter of Irish Disestablishment, but he refused to 
follow Gladstone in accepting Home Eule. He expressly 
stated that “ if he ever had a political leader, his leader 
w’as John Bright, not Mr Gladstone.” Speaking in 1886, 
he referred to his “standing by the side of John Bright 
against the dismemberment of the great Anglo-Saxon 
community of the West, as I now stand against the 
dismemberment of the great Anglo-Saxon community 
of the East.” These words form tide key to his views of 
the future of the British Empire. He always maintained 
that Canada, separated by great barriers, running north 
and south, into four zones, each having unimpeded com- 
munication with the adjoining portions of the United 
States, was destined by its natural configuration to enter 
into a commercial union with them, which would result in 
her brcaldng away from the British empire, and in the 
union of the Anglo-Saxons of the American continent into 
one groat nation. These views are most fully stated in 
his Canada and the Canadnan QuesUon (1891). Though 
describing himself as “ anti-imperialistic to the core,” he 
was yet clooply penetrated with a sense of the greatness of 
the British race. Of the British empire in India he said 
that “it is the noblest the world has seen. . , . Never 
had there boon such an attempt to make conquest 
the servant of civilization. About keeping India there 
is no (j[uo8tion. England has a real duty there.” His 
fear was that England would become a nation of factory- 
workers, thinking more of their trade-union than of their 
country. Those forebodings wero intensified in his 
Coinnionwealth or Etnpire^ (190:2) — ^a warning to tho 
United States against the assumption of imperial re- 
sponsibilities. Among other causes that ho i)oworfully 
attacked were liquor prohibition, fomalo suftrage, and 
State Socialism. All those arc discussed in his Essays 
on Qimtions of the Day (revised edition, 1894). He 
also published .synqiathetic monographs .on Cowper and 
Jam Amten^ and attempted verse in Bay Leaves and 
of Greek Tracjedy. In his Guesses at the 
Middle of Existence (1897), ho abandons the faith in 
Christianity (ixj)niH.sed in his lecture of 1861 on Historical 
Progress (where he forecast the speedy reunion of Christen- 
dom on tho “ basis of free conviction ”), and writes in a 
spirit “ not of Agnosticism, if Agnosticism imports despair 
of spiritual truth, but of free and hopeful inquiry, the way 
for which it is necessary to clear by removing the wreck 
of that ui>on which wo can found our faith no more.” 
Particularly characteristic are his two little books, designed 
primarily as guides for American visitors to England. 
Oxfiml amd mr Colleges^ with its blending of complete 
sympathy and knowlelto, stands alone in its way. In 
A Trip to Enghmd ho has, with a few masterly strokes, 
drawn a perfect miniature of English society and English 
landscape. 

Smithi Sir William (1813-1893), lexico- 
grapher, was the eldest son of William Smith, of Enfield, a 
Nonconformist He was originaUy destined for a theo- 
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logical career, but instead took up law, and w’as articled to 
a solicitor. In his spare time he taught himself classics, 
with such success that, when he entered University College 
as a student, he carried off both the Greek and Latin prizes. 
After pursuing his studies there he obtained a post at 
University College school, and at the same began to write 
on scholarly subjects and pubhsh editions of the classics. 
He next turned his attention to that branch of work for 
which he is chiefly known — the collection of information 
in lexicographical fonn. His first attempt was the 
Dictiomiry of Greek and JRoma/n Antiquities, which 
appeared in 1842. The greater part of this was written 
by himself. In 1849 followed the Dictionary of G^'eek 
and Moman Biography, and the Greek and Mcrtnan 
Geography in 1857. In this work some of the lead- 
ing scholars of the day were associated with bim. T-n 
1850 he published the first of the school dictionaries ,* and 
in 1853 he began the Principia Series, which marked a 
distinct step in the school teaching of Greek and 
Latin. Then came the Students^ Manuals of Mistoiry and 
Literature^ in which the Greek History was the editor’s 
own work. In carrying out this task Smith was most 
ably seconded by Murray, the publisher, who, when the 
original pubhshers of the dictionaries got into difficulties, 
volunteered to take a share in the undertaking, and con- 
tributed largely to the great success attained by these 
encyclopaedic volumes. The most important, perhaps, 
of the books edited by William Smith were those that 
dealt with ecclesiastical subjects. These were the Diction- 
any of the Bible (1860-65), the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities (1875-80), undertaken in collaboration with 
Archdeacon Cheetham ] and the Dictionary of Christia/n 
Biography (1877-87), jointly with Dr Wace. The Atlas, 
on which Sir George Grove collaborated, appeared in 1875. 
All these books have become standard works, and the 
Dictionaries of the Bible and the Greek and Eoman 
Antiquities appeared iu new and revised editions before 
the editor’s death. From 1853 to 1869 Smith was classical 
examiner to the University of London, and on his retire- 
ment he became a member of the Senate. He sat on the 
Committee to inquire iuto questions of copyright, and was 
for several years Eegistrar of the Eoyal Literary Fund. 
He edited Gibbon, with Guizot’s and Milman’s notes, in 
1854-55. In 18§7 he became editor of the Quarterly 
Meview, which he directed until his death in 1893 with 
marked success, his remarkable memory and accuracy, as 
well as his tact and courtesy, specially fitting him for such 
a post. He was D.C.L. of Oxford and Dublin, and the 
honour of knighthood was conferred on him the year 
before his deatL (a. z.) 

Smith, William Henry (1825-1891), English 
man of business and statesman, was bom in London 24th 
June 1825. His father was the founder of the great . 
distributing firm of W. H. Smith k Son, in the Strand, 
and at an early age he became a partner and devoted 
himself to the business. He betrayed no political aspira- 
tions until 1865, when he came forward as a Conservative 
to contest Westminster against John Stuart Mill and 
the Hon. Mr Grosvenor. Defeated on that occasion, he 
triumphed in 1868, winning a victory when his party was 
in general vanquished on all sides. The prestige thus 
obtained, and the accident of representing so important 
a constituency, combined with wealth and his business 
abilities to recommend him to Disraeli, who in 1874 made 
him secretary to the Treasury. In 1877 he gained 
cabinet rank as first lord of the Admiralty ; iu 1885 he 
was successively secretary for War and chief secretary 
for Ireland ; in 1886 ho was again at tho War Office ; 
and when late in that year Lord llandolph Churchill’s 
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resignation necessitated a reconstruction of the ministry, 
Mr Smith found himself first lord of the Treasury and 
leader of the House of Commons. He was no orator, and 
made no pretence to genius, but his success in these high 
offices was complete, and was admittedly due, not merely 
to business ability, but to the universal respect which was 
gained by his patience, good temper, zeal for the public 
service, and thorough kindness of heart. He died at 
Walmer Castle (which he occupied as Warden of the 
Cinque Ports) on 6th October 1891. In recognition 
of his services, a peerage in her own right was con- 
ferred on his widow, with the title of Viscountess 
Hambleden. 

Smith, William Robertson (1846-1894), 
Scottish philologist, physicist, archaeologist, feblical critic, 
and the editor, from 1880, of the 9th edition of this Encyclo- 
paedia, was born 8th November 1846 at Keig in Aberdeen- 
shire, where his father was Free Church minister. He was 
educated at home and at Aberdeen University, where he 
attained the highest academic distinctions, winning among 
other things the Ferguson mathematical scholarship, which 
is open to all graduates of Scottish universities under 
three years’ standing. In 1866 he entered the Free 
Church College at Edinburgh as a student of theology. 
During two summer sessions he studied philosophy and 
theology at Bonn and Gottingen, making friends in aU 
branches of learning. From 1868 to 1870 he acted as 
assistant to the professor of natural philosoxDhy in 
Edinburgh University. During this period he was not 
only most successful as a teacher, but produced much 
original work — especially in the experimental and 
mathematical treatment of electricity — which is stiU 
regarded as standard. In 1870 he was appointed 
and ordained to the office of professor of Oriental lan- 
guages and Old Testament exegesis at the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, and here he began that series of theo- 
logical investigations which, characterized as they were by 
learned research and the use of the most scientific methods, 
were destined to make his name famous. He was the 
pupil and personal friend of many leaders of the higher 
criticism in Germany, and from the first he advocated 
views which, though now widely accepted, were then 
regarded with apprehension. The articles on Biblical 
subjects which he contributed to the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica distressed and alarmed the 
authorities of the Free Church. In 1876 a committee of 
the General Assembly of that Church reported on them 
so adversely that Smith demanded a formal trial, in the 
course of which he defended himself with consummate ability 
and eloquence. The indictment dropped, but a vote of 
want of confidence was passed, and in 1881 Smith was 
removed from his chair. During this long struggle he 
, was sustained by the conviction that he was fighting for 
freedom, and at the end of the trial he was probably the 
most popular, if not the most powerful, man in Scotland. 
Marks of sympathy were showered on him from all sides. 

In 1875 he was appointed one of the Old Testament 
Bevisers; in 1880—82 he delivered by invitation, to very 
large audiences in Edinburgh and Glasgow, two courses of 
lectures on the criticism of the Old Testament, which he 
afterwards published {The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, first edition 1881, second edition 1892, and The 
Pr<^hets of I^ael, 1882, which also passed through two 
editions) ; and soon after his dismissal from his chair he 
join^ Professor Baynes in the editorship of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and after Professor Baynes’s death re- 
mained in supreme editorial control till the work was 
completed. ^ His versatility, firmness combined with tact, 
width of view, and painstaking struggle for accuracy 


were largely responsible for the maintenance of its 
high standard. But he did not let his other duties 
interfere with his Semitic studies. He visited Arabia, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Tunis, and southern Spain, and 
had an intimate knowledge of, and personal acquaint- 
ance with, not only the literature, but the life of the 
East. His early friendship with J. F. McLennan, that 
most original student of primitive marriage, had a 
great infiuence on Smith’s studies, and his attention 
was always strongly attracted to the comparative study 
of primitive customs and their meaning. His chief 
contributions to this branch of learning were his article 
Saceiitce in the Encyclopedia Britannica, his Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia (Cambridge, 1885), and 
above all his Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 
1st edition 1889, 2nd edition 1894. His originality and 
grasp of mind enabled him to seize the essential among 
masses of details, and he had in a marked degree the power 
of carrying a subject further than his predecessors. 

In 1883 Robertson Smith was appointed Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, which henceforth be- 
came his home. He occujDied rooms in Trinity College 
till 1885, when he was elected to a professorial Fellowship 
at Christ’s College. In 1886 he became University 
Librarian, and in 1889 Adams Professor of Arabic. In 
1888-91 he delivered, as Burnett lecturer, three courses of 
lectures at Aberdeen on the i)rimitive religion of the 
Semites, of which only one course has been imbhshed (see 
above). Early in 1890 grave symi)toms of constitutional 
disease manifested themselves, and the last years of his 
life were full of suffering which he bore with the utmost 
courage and patience. He never ceased to work, and when 
near Hs end was actively engaged in planning the Encyclo- 
pedia Bihlica, which he had hoped to edit. He died at 
Cambridge, 31st March 1894, and was buried at Kcig. 
Small and slight in person and never robust inhealth, Bobort- 
son Smith was yet a man of ceaseless and fiery energy; of 
an intellect extraordinarily alei-t and quick, and as sagacious 
in j^ractical matters as it was keen and i)iorcing in specu- 
lation ; of an erudition astonisihing both in its range and 
in its readiness ; of a temijor susce2)tiblc of the highest 
enthusiasm for worthy ends, and able to inspire others with 
its ovm ardour; endowed with the wannest affections, 
and with the kindest and most generous disi)osition, but 
impatient of stupidity and ready to blaze out at whatever 
savoured of wrong and injustice. The sw^eetness and 
purity of his nature combined with his brilliant conver- 
sational powers to render him the most delightful of friends 
and companions. (a., b. s.) 

Smolensky a government of West Russia, lying to 
the east of Moscow, with an area of 21,638 square miles 
and a domiciled population which numbered 1,191,172 in 
1882 and 1,551,068 in 1897, when there were 810,765 
women and the urban population numbered 121,383. In 
1898 the population was estimated at 1,671,000. It is 
chiefly composed of White Russians (47 per cent.), in the 
west, Great Russians (42 per cent.), in the oast, and a 
mixture of both (11 per cent.). Most of the inhabitants 
(98 per cent.) belong to the Orthodox Greek Church ; the 
rest ^e Nonconformists. The province is divided into 
12 districts, the chief towns of which are Smolensk (see 
below), Byoiyi (6956), Dorogobuzh (6640), Dukhovsehina 
3115), Elnya (2429), Gzhatsk (6312), Krasnyi (2756), 
Poryechie (5692), Rosfavl (17,848), Sytehevka (4805), 
Vyazma (15,676), and Yukhnoff (2263). In 1899 there 
were 1492 schools;^ attended by 78,700 scholars, of whom 
only 15,400 were girls. Forty per cent, of the children 
of school age received no education at all. The county 
and district councils, however, are very active in organizing 
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hospitals and infirmaries, and all the peasants in the 
province are embodied in a mutual insurance against 
tire. Out of a total area of 13,687,000 acres 5,342,000 
were held by the village communities, 7,172,000 by 
private persons, and 324,000 by the Crown. No 
less than 5,029,000 acres, or 37 per cent, of the total 
area, are under forests, and 1,215,000 are uncultivable. 
Nearly 30 per cent, of the surface is arable land, and 
20 per cent, is under meadows. In the year 1900 
there were 2,200,000 acres under crops, and the average 
yield in 1895-99 was : rye, 6,932,000 cwt. ; wheat, 80,500 
cwt . ; oats, 4,260,000 cwt. ; barley, 755,000 cwt. ; all 
cereals, 12,104,000 cwt.; also potatoes, 7,473,000 cwt. 
This supply is not sufficient for the population, and grain 
has to be imported. Improved agricultural implements 
are beginning to be manufactured within the province, and 
to be applied on the landlords’ estates, and partly also 
by the peasants. Flax (121,500 acres) and hemp are 
important crops, and some tobacco is also grown. There 
were in 1898, 438,000 horses, 564,844 horned cattle, 
629,250 sheep, and 242,920 pigs in the province. In 
the way of mining industries only phosphorite is extracted, 
and of this, 32,000 cwt. is obtained annually. The 
domestic trades are not so well developed as in the other 
parts of Central Russia, while in 1898 there were only 
1762 factories, employing 13,000 workers and showing 
a yearly return of about 14,000,000 roubles. The most 
important industry is that represented by a large paper 
mill, whicli employs no fewer ‘than 4000 hands. A 
considerable part of the population is, however, compelled 
to leave their homos in search of work in different parts 
of Russia. (p. A. K.) 

Sinol0nsk| the capital of the above government, 
built on both banks of the Upper Dniei)er, 260 miles by 
rail west-south-west of Moscow, at the junction of the two 
important railways from Warsaw to Moscow and Riga to 
Orel The city has much improved of late years. It has 
monuments in remembrance of the war of 1812 and of the 
Russian composer Glinka. It is well provided with schools, 
and has three public libraries, a historical and archaeo- 
logical museum which contains very interesting antiquities, 
a people’s palace and a people’s theatre, and several 
philanthropic and scientific societies. It is well supplied 
with water, and has an extensive network of telephones. 
Factories and trade, however, are but feebly developed. 
Population (1897), 46,900, 

Smyrna^ Imir, the capital of the Aidin vilayet, and 
the most important town of Asia Minor, situated at the 
head of a gulf 30 miles long, in 38® 26' N. and 27® 9' E. 
It is one of the principal ports of the Ottoman empire, 
and has a largo trade, of which the greater part is with 
Groat Britain. The total values of the gonoral trade for 
1898, 1899, and 1900 were:— . 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1898 . 

£3,294,629 

£2,677,948 

1899 . 

.3,782,781 

2,662,885 

1900 . 

2,641,172 

1,426,480 


Earlier returns are not very trustworthy. The chief items 
of export are figs, tobacco, valonea, carpets, raisins, and 
silk. The British share of the total trade amounted in 

1899 to 50 per cent,, and in 1900 to 57 per cent. In 

1900 the appearance of plague, and the consequent im- 
position of quarantine by Turkish and foreign ports upon 
all arrivals from Smyrna, paralysed trade. Until 1894 
the two railways from Smyrna to the interior belonged 
to British companies, but in 1897 the Smyrna-Ala-shehr 
line passed into the hands, of a French syixdicate, which 
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completed an extension to Afiiin Kara-hiasar, and so 
effected a junction with the Anatolian railway system. 
The Smyrna-Aidin line has been extended to Dineir. 
The population is about 250,000, of whom more than half 
are Greek, including 45,000 Hellenic subjects, and less 
than one -fourth Moslems. The Moslems, Armenians, 
Greeks, Europeans, and Jews live in separate quarters 
of the city. Interesting discoveries throwing light on 
the water-supply of Roman Smyrna have been made. 

Smyth, Charles Piazzi (1819-1900), British 
astronomer, was born at Naples on the 3rd January 1819. 
He was called Piazzi after his godfather, the celebrated 
Italian astronomer of that name, whose acquaintance his 
father. Admiral Smyth, had made at Palermo when on the 
Mediterranean station. His father subsequently settled 
at Bedford, where he erected the well-known Bedford 
Observatory, at which Piazzi Smyth received his first 
lessons in astronomy. At the age of sixteen he went out 
as assistant to Maclear at the Cape of Good Hope 
Observatory, where he soon distinguished himself by liis 
observations and drawings of Halley’s comet and of the great 
comet of 1843 ; also taking ap. active part in the verifica- 
tion and extension of La Caille’s arc of the meridian and 
the measurement of the Zwartland Base. In 1845 he was 
appointed astronomer royal for Scotland and professor of 
astronomy in the University of Edinburgh in succession 
to Henderson. On assuming this post his first task was 
to complete the reduction of the observations made by his 
predecessor (see Edinhv/rgh Observations^ vols. xiv. and 
XV,). In 1856 he undertook an interesting experiment to 
test the advantages of a mountain station for astronomical 
observations, selecting for this purpose the Peak of Teneriffe, 
as being situated in a low latitude and fairly easy of 
ascent. The Admiralty made Mm a grant of £500 for the 
purpose of this mission, and a yacht — the Titania — of 140 
tons and a fine 7^-inch equatorial telescope were placed 
at his disposal by friends. The first station occupied was 
at a height of 8900 feet on the southern wall of the crater 
of elevation, the 7-^-inch telescope being afterwards erected 
at Alta Vista, 10,700 feet above the sea-level. The 
] principal result of the astronomical observations made at 
those great heights was to verify Newton’s surmise, that 
a “ most serene and quiet air . . . may perhax^s be found 
on the tops of the highest mountains above the grosser 
clouds,” a discovery subsequently turned to splendid 
account at the American mountain observatories of Mount 
Hamilton, in California, and Arequipa, in Peru. Accounts 
of the results of tliis expedition, including measures of the 
radiation of heat from the moon, observations of the solar 
spectrum, and of the meteorological characteristics, are 
contained in the “ Report on the Teneriffe Astronomical 
Experiment of 1866, addressed to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, 1858,” in the Phil. Tramps, of the Roy. 
Soc. of the same year, and the Edinburgh Ohservatmis^ 
vol. xii. A more popular account of the expedition will 
be found in Teneriffe, om Astronomer^ s Ex;p&nment: or, 
Spe(^lities of a Residence above the Clouds, 1858. About 
1874 Piazzi Smyth began to study the spectra of luminous 
gases, of the rainband, the aurora, and zodiacal light. In 
1877 he went to Portugal to observe the solar spectrum 
under more favourable conditions than was possible in the 
atmosphere of Edinburgh, and was eminently successful in 
resolving into their constituent lines the broad bands at 
the red end of the spectrum. For these results, published 
in the Trans. R. jS. Ed. vol. xxix., he received the 
Macdougall-Brisbane i)rize in 1880. Accounts of later 
spectroscopic researches are published in Madeira HpectrO’- 
scopic (1882) and in the Trans. R, >S'. Ed. vol. xxxii. 
Pt. iL He also carried out in the laboratory an extensive 
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investigation on the spectra of gases, and in conjunction 
with Professor A. S. Herschel discovered a remarkable 
relation connecting the chief lines of carbonic oxide. 
Amongst his other published works may be mentioned 
Three Cities in Russia (1862), Our Inheritance in tlu 
Great Pyramid^ Life and Worh at the Great Pyramid^ 
and a volume On the Antiquity of Intellectual Man^ from 
a Practical and Astronomical Point of View. In 1888 he 
resigned his professorship and the post of astronomer royal 
of Scotland, and retired to the neighbourhood of Eipon, 
where he died on 21st February 1900. (a. a. n* ) 

SnCOlCy a town in the Dutch province of Friesland, 
to the west of Sneek Lake, 12 miles south-south-west of 
Leeuwarden. It is connected by steam tramways with 
Heerenveen and Harlingen, and a railway to Stavoren was 
opened in 1885. . There is an industrial school and a 
school for teachers. Population (1900), 12,100. 

SnlSltyili the chief town of a district in Galicia, 
Austria, on the left bank of the Pruth, near the frontier of 
Bukovina, with . important horse and cattle fairs and 
tanning. Population (1890), 10,939; (1900), 11,498. 

Snoilsky, Carl Johan Gustaf, Cottnt 

(1841 ), Swedish poet, was born at Stibckholm 

on 8th September 1841. He was educated at the 
Clara School, and in 1860 became a student at Upsala. 
He was trained for diplomacy, which he quitted for 
work at the Swedish Foreign Office. As early as 1861, 
under the pseudonym of “ Sven Trost,” he began to print 
poems, and he soon became the centre of the brilliant 
literary society of the capital. In 1862 he published 
a collection of lyrics called Orchids, During 1864 
and 1865 he was in Madrid and Paris on diplomatic 
missions. It was in 1869, when he first collected his poems 
under his own name, that Snoilsky took rank among 
the most eminent contemporary poets. His Sormets in 
1871 increased his reputation. Then, for many years, 
Snoilsky seemed to have entirely abandoned the art of 
poetry, and to have devoted himself to the work of the 
Foreign Office and to the study of numismatics. In 1876, 
however, he published a translation of the Ballads of 
Goethe. In 1879 Snonskys life underwent a violent 
crisis, which was the subject of infinite gossip in Sweden. 
He had risen to the highest distinctions in official life; 
he had in 1876 been appointed keeper of the records, 
and he had succeeded Bishop Qenberg as one of the 
eighteen of the Swedish Academy. He resigned all his 
posts, and left Sweden abruptly in company with the 
Baroness Euuth-Kper, whom he married in 1880. In his 
exile, Count Snoilsky turned again to poetry, and sent 
home in 1881 a volume of New Poems, SoAjonmola 
followed in 1883, and The White Lady in 1885. ' This 
period of activity also came to an end with the publication 
of a collection of Poems in 1887, and during later years 
Count SnoUsky contributed little to current literature. 
Since 1891 he has been principal librarian of the Eoyal 
Library m Stockholm. His influence, however, continues 
to be great ; his verses are read with eagerness by the old 


and the young alike. He has always sung of joy and 
liberty and beauty, of the greenness of spring and the 
glory of the morning, and in his lyrics, more than in 
most modem verse, the ecstasy of youth finds its due ex- 
pression. -He is remarkable, also, for the extreme delicacy 
and melodiousness of his verse-forms, for he is essentially 
and almost exclusively a lyrical poet. 

Snowdon (Welsh, Eryri), a mountain in North 
Wales. It is built up of slates, grits, and porphyries 
belonging to the Cambrian and Silurian systems, and 
consists of five ribs, meeting together at the summit 
(Y Wyddfa), 3560 feet above sea-level, and embracing 
between them steeply scarped depressions or vast pre- 
cipitous hollows, of which the best known are Cwm-Glas 
on the north and Cwm-y-Llan on the south. Snowdon 
lies far below the snow-line, and is indeed, as a rule, 
quite free from snow between April and October. The 
mountain is encircled by a cluster of similar peaks, 1500 
to 500 feet lower in altitude. Between it and them there 
is, however, a girdle of glens or passes, which iDresent 
much wild and striking scenery. Of these the most 
notable is the Pass of Llanberis, which skirts the north- 
east foot of Snowdon, and is steep and narrow, being shut 
in on both sides by bare mountain slopes. It disputes 
with the Pass of Aberglaslyn, which proceeds due south 
from Beddgellert, at the south foot of Snowdon, the 
supremacy as the. wildest pass in this part of Wales. The 
two passes are connected by the Nant-Gwynant defile, 
which skirts the south-east foot of the mountain. Along 
the south-west foot runs the glen of Nant-Colwyn, which 
is continued to Carnarvon, 12 miles north-west from 
Beddgellert. The summit of Snowdon is frequently 
shrouded in mist, of which good imaginative use is made 
in Mr Watts-Dunton's novel of Aylwin. Since 1897 it 
has been ascended by a rack-and-pinion railway, 4| miles 
long, which starts at Llanberis, at the north-west foot of 
the mountain, and terminates at the hotel which crowns 
the top. One of the charms of Snowdon is its lakes, of 
which there are two at Llanberis; one on the east side, 
filling the bottom of the hollow between the Crib-goch 
and Lliwedd ridges; a couple in the Nant-Gwynant 
defile ; and another at the western foot of the mountain. 
Close to Llanberis the primitive beauties of the scenery 
are sadly impaired by the extensive slate quarries of 
Dinorwic, which employ some 2000 men. This region 
is naturally the resort of crowds of holiday-makers dur- 
ing the warmer months of summer. The most popular 
centres within the district itself are Llanberis, Beddgellert, 
Pen-y-Gwryd, and, a little farther away, Capel-Curig — the 
last two on the oast side of the mountain; while con- 
venient centres outside the immediate district are Car- 
narvon, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, and even Llandudno. 
The minor attractions of the region embrace Dolbadarn 
Castle, which figured in the Anglo-Welsh wars of the 
13th and early 15th centuries, and the falls of Ceunant 
Mawr, both near Llanberis ; and the church and the re- 
puted tomb of Llewelyn's famous hound at BeddgeUert. 


SOCIALISM. 


P OE the purposes of modern discussion. Socialism may 
be described as that policy which aims at a more 
equal distribution and, in subordination thereto, a better 
productipn of wealth by means of the direct action of the 
central authority. It is thus distinguished {a) from the 
policy of lansseT^fal/re, or least-possible interference with 
the competition of private persons or groups of persons 


among themselves, and (S) from the policy of Eegulation, 
where the central authority deliberately watches and 
controls the action of industrial competitors, but 
avoids direct initiative in production and direct 
attempts to level inequalities of wealth. The 
leading idea of the Socialist is to convert into 
a general benefit what is now the private gain of one or a 
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few. He shares this idea with such reformers as the 
Anarchist, the Positivist, and the Co-operator ; but, unlike 
them, to secure his end he would employ the compulsory 
powers of the State or the municipality. Where the public 
direction or diversion of industry is mainly for the benefit 
of a few, as in the protective system of some countries, 
this is hardly Socialism. It employs the same machinery, 
the compulsory powers of the central authority; and it 
secures a revenue which may or may not be for the general 
benefit ; but so far as the “ protection ” is successful, the 
main result is the private gain of a few, whereas Socialism 
would secure the main benefit for society as a whole. 
Communism has the same aim as Socialism and the terms 
are often used convertibly. But the Communist need 
not be a Socialist or the Socialist a Communist. The 
Socialists of the beginning of the 20th century rarely 
demand that all wealth shall be held in common, but 
only that the large workshops, and the land, and the 
materials and means of production on a large scale, shall 
be owned by the State or municipality. 

The Socialism of this period has in fact a quality of its 
own. It is founded on a more or less clearly understood 
economic theory, and therefore is frequently described as 
Economic or Scientific Socialism. It may be true that in 
the first instance men become Socialists not from logic but 
from observation of suffering and from sympathy with the 
sufferers. But the Socialism of our own time, without 
disowning sentiment, is better aware than its predecessors 
of the need of facts and arguments for the persuasion of 
the public. It is significant, in this connexion, that, while 
all over the civilized world there is evidence that the 
volume of suffering has since the ’seventies grown 
somewhat loss, the influence of Socialism has grown 
somewhat more. Nowhere is this more true than in 
Germany, the birthplace and stronghold of the now 
doctrines. 

The earlier history of Socialism in Germany has been 
already given with sufficient fulness {Bmy, Brit, 9th 
edition, voL xxii., Socialism) ; and the briefest 

ermaay, chief common doctrines of the 

school may bo made here. From the study of Hegel, 
both Marx and Lassalle had been impressed with the 
idea of Evolution; they had learned that the world of 
men, like the world of things, was in constant process of 
development ; but, unlike Hegel, they conceived the evolu- 
tion as purely materialistic; the progress of civilization 
was offocted by a struggle between classes in society for 
material wealth and well-being. Feudalism, itself the 
result of such a struggle, had given place to the rule of 
the middle classes {bourgeoim), and the struggle is now 
between the privileged capitalists and the disinherited 
working men. At present those who do not possess capital 
are so placed that they must work for such wages as will 
keep thorn alive, and the gains from invention and in- 
dustrial economies fall to the employers and the capitalists 
generally. Because of the helplessness of the labourer, 
ho is forced {a) to work at his cost price (or the bare 
necessaries of civilized life), but (6) to i^roduce much more 
than his cost, the surplus going to his employer. This is 
what Lassalle called the Brazen Law of Wages, founded 
on Eicardo's supposed doctrine that the value of an article 
produced under conditions of competition is determined 
by its cost in labour, and that the wages of labour tend 
to equal tike labourer’s subsistence. . Without labour, capital 
cannot utilize its advantages, and the tendency of the 
labouring population to increase beyond the means of 
their constant employment is a frequent benefit to the 
capitalists in the periodic expansions of investment and 
enterprise arising in rosi)onso to now inventions and new 
discoveries. Large businesses swallow up small ; not only 
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independent artisans and the workers in domestic industries, 
but small capitalists, who cannot afford the economies and 
low prices of their larger rivals, are disappearing. But 
the growth of the proletariate, together with the concentra-^ 
tion of all business in fewer hands, will accomplish the 
downfall of the present system of industry. The proleta- 
riate will reahze their own strength ; and the means and 
materials of production wiU be concentrated one degree 
more, namely, in the hands of the commonwealth for the 
good of aU. This revolution, like that which overturned 
feudalism, is simply the next stage in an evolution that 
will happen without human will, fatally and necessarily, 
in virtue of the conditions under which wealth is produced 
and shared in our times. 

Such was in substance the view of all the leading 
German Socialists of the last half of the 19th century. 
Eodbertus alone practised as well as preached the belief 
that “ the social question was a purely economic question,” 
and confined himself to his study ; but even he was not 
content with a mere statement of the fact of evolution — 
he advanced, like the rest, a claim of right on behalf of 
working men. The others went further. They made “ the 
social question ” a question of politics. Marx and Engels 
from the days of the French Bevolution of 1848 had 
appealed to the ‘‘proletariate of all countries” to unite to 
hasten the day of their emancipation. Marx founded the 
International Association of Working Men in the year 
of Lassalle’s death (1864). LassaUe’s Socialism was meant 
for Germany first. He had planned a centralized organiza- 
tion of workmen led by a dictator. He had called on the 
Government to establish from the funds of the State 
co-operative associations such as Schultze-Delitzsch had 
hoped to plant by “ self-help.” Laasalle’s Socialism was 
rather national than international But before the common 
danger of police prosecution his followers united with 
the followers of Marx at the Congress of Gotha in 1875. 
The name Social Democrats crept into use about 1869, 
when the followers of Marx founded, at a Congress at 
Eisenach, “the Social Democratic Working Men’s Party.” 
The party began to be a power in Germany about the year 
1875. It is a power now; but the doctrines and policy 
of the party have undergone some change. 

The last quarter of the 19th century witnessed (1) 
the repressive laws of 1878, (2) the repeal of them in 
1890, (3) the three Acts of Insurance, and, above all, (4) 
the progress of German industry and wealth. After the 
occurrence of two attempts (in 1877) on the life of the 
aged Emperor William, Bismarck’s Government, already 
alarmed by the increased number of votes given to Socialist 
candidates for the Reichstag, procured the passing in 
October 1878 of the “ Exceptional Powers Act ” (A^miaAme- 
Qmti), The legislation of 1878 resembled in its purpose 
and effects the Six Acts of 1819 in England Combined 
action in Germany became almost impossible, and for 
organs of the press the Social Democrats had recourse to 
Zurich. Liebbaecht and Bebel could still raise their voice 
for them in Parliament, for Bismarck’s attempts to deprive 
members of the Reichstag of their immunities was foiled 
(March 1879). But the agitation as a whole was driven 
underground ; and it speaks well for the steady patience 
and self-control of the German people that no widespread 
excesses followed. The declaration of the Social Demo- 
cratic Congress at Wyden, Switzerland, in 1880, that their 
aims should be furthered “by every means” instead of, 
as formerly, “by every lawful means,” was a natural 
rejoinder to the law that deprived them of the lawful 
means; and it seems to have had no evil consequences. 
After twelve years, repression was so far relaxed that 
(im 1881) workmen’s trade unions were allowed to 
recover legal standing. In 1890 the Reichstag refused to 
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renew for a fifth period the obnoxious law of 1878 j and 
finally, in 1899, the Reichstag repealed the law forbid^ng 
amalgamation of workmen’s trade unions and specially 
aimed at the new socialistic unions, the natural allies of 
the Social Democrats. It might thus seem that the party 
was never so powerful as at the opening of the 20th 
century. Since 1890 the vexatious prosecutions and 
condemnations for Ihse 7iwi»jestd have done the cause more 
good than harm. In 1878 the Socialists polled 437,438 
votes for the Reichstag; in 1881, 311,961; in 1884, 
549,990; in 1887, 774,128; in 1890, 1,427,000; in 
1894, 1,800,000; in 1898, 2,120,000; and the number 
of their representatives increased from 12inl877, 37 in 
1890, 46 in 1894, to 56 in 1898. 

This increase of Socialism in Germany is the more 
remarkable because of the remedial measures, intended 
to forestall Socialism, that had been passed in the interval 
between 1878 and 1890. Bismarck, as he himself allowed 
in the debates of 1878 (6th September), had known and 
admired Lassalle, and he had none of the scruples of 
abstract theorists against the intervention of the State. 
Accordingly, he planned the series of measures for the 
insurance of workmen against sickness, accidents, and 
old age, which became law, in 1883, 1884, and 1891 
respectively. The Socialists at first sneered at these 
measures, and then accepted them. They not very un- 
reasonably regarded the Government as their convert. 
They could also point to at least two other unwilling 
witnesses — the Christian Socialists and the Socialists 
of the Chair {EathedersocMisten). 

In Protestant parts of Germany the Socialists as a 
rule were Social Democrats. In the Catholic parts the 
following of the Social Democrats was more scanty ; but 
Socialist sentiment and doctrine were represented as early 
as 1863 and 1864 by Dr Ddllinger and Bishop Ketteler, 
followed by Canon Moufang. Ketteler, who had been 
under the influence of Lassalle, thought of inducing the 
Church to make productive associations her special care. 
Moufang would depend more on the State than on the 
ChurcL All were awake to the evils of the workmen’s 
position as described by the Socialists of the ordinary 
type, and they were anxious that the Catholic Church 
should not leave the work of curing those evils to be 
done without her sympathy and aid, Ketteler died in 
1877 ; and the Pope’s Encyclical of 28th December 1878 
bore no trace of his influence, mixing up as it did Socialists, 
Kihilista, and Communists in one common condemnation. 
The Encyclical De covditiom opificwm of 1891 showed 
that the views of the Catholic Socialists* had. penetrated 
to headquarters ; but the Encyclical on Chnsticm Demo- 
cTOcy (January 1901) betrayed no sympathy with them. 
The Protestant Church in Germany has been hampered 
by fear of offending the Government. But it contains a 
vigorous, if tiny, body of Christian Socialists. Rudolf 
Todt, a country pastor, was the prophet of their move- 
ment; his book on Eadical G&rmm SodaUsm aiud 
ChriBticm Society, written in 1878, led Dr Stocker, the 
Court chaplain, to found an organization for ** Social 
Reform on Christian Principles.” This was denounced 
rather unfairly by politicians of all ranks, Socialist and 
otherwise, as an organized hypocrisy. For whatever 
reason, its influence was shortlived, and its successor, 
the Social Monarchical Union (1890), shared in the un- 
popularity of Stocker, its founder. Even the Socialists 
of the Chair, middle-class Protestants as they often were, 
would have nothing to say to it, but preferred to go a 
way of their own. 

There had existed in Germany since 1868 a league 
of economists and statesmen called the “Economic Con^ 
gress ” ( Congress), bearing a general 


resemblance to the Cobden Club, though its chief object 
was to bring about free trade among German states in 
particular. After the Empire, its work seemed finished ; 
and some statesmen and economists formed a new society, 
the “ Union for a Policy of Social Reform ” ( Verein fur 
Sodalpolitilc), Professors Schmoller, Roscher, Hildebrand, 
Wagner, Brentano, the statistician Engel, and others met 
at Halle in June 1872, and a meeting of their supporters 
was held at Eisenach in October of that year. These 
academic Socialists, or Socialists of the Chair, agreed with 
the ordinary Socialists in recognizing the existence of the 
.“social question,” the problem of how to make the 
labourer’s bad condition better. The orthodox economists 
saw no problem there for legislation ; competition w^as sup- 
posed to solve its own problems. But, while the ordinary 
Socialists looked for Social Revolution, the academic 
Socialists were content to strive after Social Reform 
on the basis of the existing system of private property 
and rights. This social reform, however, was to be 
actively furthered by the State, without regard to the 
scruples of the Manchester School. The State was re- 
' garded as a “ great moral institution for the education 
of the race.” Bismarck is said to have declared in 1875 
that if he only had time he, too, would^ join the union. It 
was, in fact, a union of moderate State Socialists, Socialists 
who rehed on the State, and the State as it then was, 
for social reform. The Government Insurance Acts owed 
not a little to the labours of these men, who gave their 
services freely for the necessary preliminary investigations. 
The union, as a rule, met once in two years at some 
German town, 

The German people have been prepared for State 
. Socialism by the efficiency of the Gorman bureaucratic 
Government, made so manifest in the wars of 1866 
and 1870. If the insurance laws are successfully carried 
, out, the confidence of the people in the Government, 
and in the State as it is, may bo so strongly confirmed 
as to put any idea of a complete revolution out of their 
thoughts. It can hardly bo said that this idea is absent 
now; but the attitude of the Social Democratic party is 
, at least less uncomx:)romising than it was in the beginning. 
Since they regained their liberty in 1890, they have been 
; well kept in hand by their leaders. Their journal, 
Vorwdrts, is conducted with remarkable ability. Their 
agitation has been as peaceful os that of trade unionists 
or co-operators in England. They have ceased to de- 
nounce the Churches. They have tried to gain converts 
and sympathizers by showing themselves ready to take ui> 
the cause of any specially distressed class of workers, and 
press their special claims on the State. Prom a necessary 
evil or mere stop-gap, tlio present State has become to 
them gradually, and perhaps unconsciously, their own State. 

, The i^rchists had been disowned and expelled as early 
as 1880. The Socialists who demanded return to the 
old uncompromising tactics, were cast out at Erfurt in 
1891, and exist as “Independent” Socialists. The con- 
, troversies between the advocates and the opponents of 
Socialism still go on in learned circles, and produce a 
prodigious quantity of literature year by year; but the 
Social Democracy, which Schafflo the academic Socialist 
regarded in 1886 as “without prospects,” would deserve 
less severe treatment now than it received from him then. 
Though the programme adopted at Gotha in 1876 stand® 
^most unaltered, the parts due to Lassalle have fallen 
into the background. For naany years Marx has been 
the chief economic authority of the party, Marx died 
in 1883, but remained an oracle till 1894 when (just before 
, his own death in 1896) Engels published the kst volume 
of his friend’s book on “Capital” This volume was eat- 
, pected to solve certain serious logical difficulties in tho 
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system ; and instead of this it caused a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, which can be traced even in the Neue Zeit^ the 
literary and scientific organ of the party, as the Yarwdrts is 
the popular. Many, like Bebel and Kautsky, keep up the 
old adoration of Marx; but the younger, hke Bernstein, 
have rightly felt that to give up Marx is not to give 
up Socialism, any more than to give up Genesis is to 
give up theology. Bernstein has openly proposed in 
Congress that the old doctrines and policy of the party, 
involving as they do despair of Bieform and insistence 
on Revolution, shall now be dropped. Though he has 
not yet carried his point, his opponents have not suc- 
ceeded in expelling him from the party. The death 
of Liebknecht (August 1900) removed not only an almost 
heroic figure from the ranks of the Social Democrats, but 
an old-fashioned Socialist who was a serious obstacle to 
any change of front. Yet Liebknecht himself, though he 
once thundered against the Bavarian von Vollmar for pro- 
posing a truce (1891), had latterly been drifting in this 
very direction. It was impossible for a man of his 
practical wisdom to close his eyes to what the State had 
done for the German workman. It was also impossible to 
ignore the great progress that Germany had made in 
wealth and industry since the creation of the Empire in 
1871. Germany has been fast becoming a manufacturing 
instead of a merely agricultural country; and, though the 
rise of large manufacturing towns in the Rhine valley and 
elsewhere has multiplied Socialists, whose numbers are 
chiefly recruited from the towns, it has added to the 
income of the ordinary German workman. He is farther 
from poverty and distress than he was a generation ago ; 
and his Socialism is an endeavour after a larger life, not, 
as formerly, a mere struggle against starvation. It is 
likely, therefore, to have less and less of mere blindness 
and violence in it. 

The condition and prospects of the working man in 
Germany are fast becoming those that have prevailed 
in England since the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 
They fall far short of perfection, but also of hopelessness. 
The German Corn Laws must pass away like the English, 
and for the same reasons. In 1902 the Social Democrats 
throw their weight on the side of repeal. 

England, which sheltered Marx and Engels, has never 
itself been a soil very favourable to Socialism ; but in the 
last quarter of the 19th century, in the poorer 
BWiteijf. districts of our large towns, the Secularism of, 
say, 1875, has been supplanted by Socialism, 
Certainly among all classes there are more Socialists 
in England now than formerly ; and it is more easy to say 
when than why the change has occurred. In 1879 Mill’s 
essays on Socialism were published. The writings of 
Henry George (1880) and his lecturing tour (1881-82) 
in Groat Britain revived interest in the claim for the 
nationalizing of the land, a form of Socialism endemic in 
England for more than a hundred years. It had been 
taught by Thomas Spence (1775), James Mill (1821), Dove 
(1850), Herbert Spencer (1851), and A R. Wallace (1882). 
The Irish Land League included advocates of it; but 
Gladstone’s Land Act of 1881, though it was an interfer- 
ence with private bargaining and in many ways api)roached 
Socialism, settled the main question of ownership entirely 
in an individualistic sense. The English Land Restoration 
League makes way very slowly. Socialists pointed out 
that George’s single tax on rents was illogical ; he would 
take away all the surplus value secured by the landlord, 
but would leave all the surplus value secured by the 
employer and capitalist. The more logical Socialists had 
formed, in 1880, the Democratic (called afterwards, in 
1883, the Social Democratic) Federation, of which the two 
principal leaders were William Morris, “poet and paper- 


hanger,” and H. M. Hyndman, journalist and stockbroker. 
Its weekly organ, Justice^ is still published. In 1884 
William Morris seceded, and with Aveling (son-in-law of 
Marx) and Mr Belfort Bax established the Socialist League, 
with its organ, Th^ Commonweal, Morris abandoned the 
League in 1890, though he held to the end, if somewhat 
vaguely, his belief in Socialism. Bellamy’s book, LooTdng 
Bowhward (1888), made some impression in England; and 
a greater was produced by Merrie Englamdy written in 1894 
by Thomas Blatchford, editor of a Socialist newspaper, 
the ClaHon. But there was still no sign of a strong partj 
such as we have found in Germany. Socialists in England 
have been forced to adopt the ordinary English methods for 
the redress of grievances, finding their best opportunities, 
very naturally, in times of a general depression in trade (as 
in 1887). Nevertheless a change has come over the spirit 
of politics in England, in the direction they desire, though 
hardly through any efforts of theirs. It is the change 
deplored by Herbert Spencer -in his Man versus the 
State (1885), though it is neither sudden nor wonderful, 
but, in the light of events, inevitable. The period had 
passed when extension of the suffrage and free trade, and, 
generally, the removal of obstacles, could be considered 
panaceas. There was now a general feeling, seldom ex- 
lireased in formulas, that there should be secured to all 
citizens the conditions under which a civilized life was 
possible. Hence there was a demand for greater stringency 
of Factory Acts and their administration. Increased 
attention was paid to elementary education and sanitary 
requirements. It is significant that the movement in 
favour of the better housing of the poor began in a speech 
of John Bright, an individualist of the old school (Glasgow, 
1884). Sir William Harcourt said (1888), “ We are all 
Socialists now,” when he really meant that we were all 
social reformers, who would use the help of Parliament 
without scruple. The English people have neither set 
themselves against Socialism nor pronounced in its favour. 
Except in the solitary case of free trade in foreign imports, 
they are indifferent to general principles, and pride them- 
selves on judging each case on its merits, as if no general 
I)rinciple affected the merits. 

The English poor law is frankly socialistic; hut the 
amount of its Socialism varies according to the administra- 
tion of it in the several localities. In this matter the 
English have all been Socialists since the Act of Elizabeth, 
and have not gone either backwards or forwards on purely 
logical grounds. Of recent years the State has taken more 
care than formerly to preserve common lands. No general 
scruples have prevented interference with individual freedom 
in the matter of education (1870), vaccination, the labour 
of children and young persons in factories and workshops, 
the regulation of railways, the compensation of workmen 
for injuries (1897), to say nothing of sanitary requirements. 
Little of all this is socialistic in the strictest sense of the 
word. The workmen’s compensation is not out of public 
funds. Where education is “free,” or grants are made 
“ in aid of rates,” or the income tax and death duties are 
progressive, there is, perhaps, such an inroad on the 
revenue of one class for a real or supposed general benefit 
as would justify the term. But regulation, not initiative, 
is still the prevailing feature of the proceedings of the State 
in Great Britain. The railways are still in private hands. 
The Post Office, the telegraphs, the Post Office Savings 
Banks, are a group by themselves, and the first, at least, 
existed before there was any thought of Socialism. 

The lesser central authorities have been much more in- 
clined to conduct business for themselves. The supply of 
gas, water, and (more recently) electric light, the mainten- 
ance of docks and tramways, the acquisition not only of 
parks but of house property — all these symptoms of 
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municipal Socialism, some of them a generation or more old, 
haYe increased and multiplied in recent years, and perhaps 
most conspicuously in towns (like Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Hudders- 
field) where political Socialism has feeblest hold.^ The 
passing of the Local Government Acts (1888, 1894), and 
the new interest aroused in municipal politics, throughout 
London in particular, by the establishment of its County 
Council and Borough Councils, may seem to have provided 
ready tools for municipal Socialism. But the actual 
achievements of London have certainly not surpassed those 
of the provincial cities, except in greatness of scale. It is 
the demand persistently made for permission to tax 
ground-rents and “unearned increment*' that points to 
State Socialism, for such permission must sooner or later 
lead to State taxes of the kind described. 

Public men and journalists deplore or defend the exten- 
sion of municipal trading; meanwhile the trading goes 
quietly on, with the connivance of the classes most likely 
to suffer from a really socialistic or levelling policy. It 
may be that the middle classes have learned from Buskin 
and Tolstoy some sympathy for the aims of Socialism ; and 
a few of them have become avowed converts. Anarchist 
colonies have been founded at Purleigh, Essex (1897), and 
at Sheepscombe, Gloucester, on the principles of Tolstoy. 

A band of Christian Socialists has gathered together, and 
news of foreign agitations (as of Bellamy and Henry 
George) and colonial experiments has not been without 
interest ; but the strongest movements in England are still 
such as Lassalle ridiculed as “ self-help.” English public 
opinion was sceptical when the Trades Union Congresses 
declared themselves powerless to establish an eight hours' 
working day without the help of the State (e.^., Congresses 
of 1891, 1892). Eesolutions in favour of the nationalizing 
of the land and of the other means of production have been 
passed at most of the meetings since 1888, first on the 
ground that only by these means could the unemployed be 
effectually helped, afterwards for more general reasons. 
The programme proposed on such occasions is always 
bolder than the policy eventually adopted. Mr John Burns, 
for example, said at Cardiff in 1895 : “The Eight Hours 
Bill, the Miners' Eight Hours Bill, the' Eailway Hours 
Act (which had given employment to 10,000 men), higher 
wages and eight hours for Government workmen — all 
these things were in the dicection of helping the un- 
employed. ... He had endeavoured to get the imme- 
diately possible, and in doing so he believed he was bring- 
ing about the social revolution.” 

The agitation on behalf of the unemployed had led to 
disturbances in London in Eebruary 1886 and November 
1887, With the return of brisk trade the problem de- 
parted for the time. Depression is always the Socialists’ 
best opportunity. They can hope to impress their views on 
the unemployed masses, and profit by the fear of the trade 
unionists that the competition of the unemployed wiE 
endanger the position of the trades societies. In the last 
quarter of the 19th century a new unionism grew up. It is 
less aristocratic than the old, aiming at the inclusion of the 
comparatively unskilled labourers (as the dock labourers, 
formed into a union in London in 1889) ; and it seeks the 
federation of all trades societies, with a view to joint action. 
Moreover, within the separate unions the old government 

' ^ The subject of muxucipal ownership and municipal enterprise has 
come more and more to the front in England in late years. Onriously 
enough, in the United States the opposite tendency was shown, the 
experience of a preceding generation having caused a reaction. Befer- 
ence should be made to Sir Henry Bowler's paper on “Municipal 
Finance ” of Statistical Societyt vol. Ixiii., 1900), and to the 

remarkable series of articles in The Times on “Municipal Socialism,” 
which appeared during the autunm of 1902. 
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by mass meetings of all the members has given place 
to a government by representatives, and administration 
by permanent paid officials. This seems to lead not to 
democracy, but to bureaucracy; but it serves as some 
preparation for the Democratic Socialism held out by some 
of the leaders as the ideal A better preparation, because 
in the way of actual business, is given by the co-operative 
societies, whose members are nearly as numerous as those 
of the trades societies, and more especially by the co- 
partnerships of Leicester and Northampton, <fec. But 
these last are a very small body; and even the trade 
unions had in 1898 only about 1,644,000 members, or 
about one-eighth of the estimated number of the working 
classes. A decision of the highest Court (in the case of the 
Taff Vale Eailway Co. v. The Amalgamated Society of 
Eailway Servants, 1901) gave to the trade unions, in 
place of the privileges of a club, the liability of a corpora- 
tion to be sued as a whole. The financial dangers of this 
position are fully understood by trade unionists. The 
ultimate results cannot be foreseen. The immediate effect 
is to drive the men into more earnest political action. 

Attempts had been made to influence politics directly ‘ 
by means of an Independent Labour Party (founded at 
Bradford in January 1893 by Mr Keir Hardie), which bound 
itself to support only candidates of sound socialistic views. 
This was a sectional effort, which, except in municipal 
politics, had scant success. In municipal politics, again, 
especially in London, the Fabian Society, founded in 1884 
by a group of young literary men, had exercised some 
influence; but, if we compare the “Fabian Essays” of 
1889 with the later utterances of their writers, it becomes 
clear that these Socialists have become for the most 
part hearty Eadical politicians, energetic in municipal 
work beyond their fellows, but hardly otherwise to be 
distinguished from them. They “ do not suggest that the 
State should monopolize industry, as against private enter- 
prise or individual initiative, further than may bo necessary 
to make the livelihood of the people and their access to 
the sources of production completely independent of both ” 
(Fabian Tracts, No. 70, 1896). The reservation is wide; 
but fortunately it is added : “ they accept the conditions 
imposed by human nature, and by the national character 
and political circumstances of the English iicople.” The 
course of events has reconciled Socialism with political 
reform. In Germany itself (at the Congress held at 
Mainz in September 1900), the proposal of Bebel, that 
Democrats be allowed on occasion to ally themselves with 
ordinary political parties, was accepted, under qualifica- 
tions that are likely to disappear. 

Marx said that nothing great could be done oven in 
Germany for revolution without the aid of England. 
But he had also said that there must bo “ the 
crowing of the Gallic cock.” French passion is 
as indispensable as German reason. The enthusiasm for 
revolution is rather latent than wanting in France. The 
country population, with their small properties, will not 
favour revolution ; but the working classes in the large 
towns are almost to a man Socialists < or Anarchists in 
sentiment. They lack only opportunity and organization 
to be formidable. Something like a general movement 
towards organized Socialism began, on the return of 
some prominent leaders of the Commune of 1871 from 
exile. A Congress was held at Havre in 1880^! which, 
under the leadership of Quesde and Ferroul, adopted 
a Social Democratic or “ CJoUectivist ” programme. In 
the following years a minority of the party, under 
Brousse and Joffrin, broke away from the main body and 
stood out for municipal Socialism, decentralization, and 
(in 1887) “self-governing workshops” aided by public 
money. Co-operative workshops are already helped 
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forward in France by public funds, preferences in public 
works, and other privileges, without striking results. The 
Browssistes are also called Possihilistes^ content with such 
Socialism as is immediately practicable. They support, 
for example, agrarian reform on the present basis of 
private property (Marseilles, 1892). After several un- 
successful attempts, the amalgamation of the Collectivists, 
Possibilists, and Extreme Revolutionaries {Blanquiste&) 
was accomplished in 1899. But this body has not the 
cohesion of the German party. Though the Socialists in 
the French Chamber act more or less loyally together, 
they are not so directly under the orders of the organiza- 
tion outside. M. Millerand’s acceptance of the ministry 
of commerce caused some misgivings among his fellow 
Socialists (Congress at Paris, September 1900). The Revue 
Sodaliste, founded by Malon in 1893, has not the same 
standing as the German Vorwdrts. The wayward guerilla 
warfare of the French Socialists is a contrast to the 
disciplined strategy of the Germans, perhaps because 
political liberty is greater in France. The intervention 
of the French Socialists at Carmaux (Toulouse) in the 
dispute between the Glass Company and the workers was 
ill-managed (August to October 1892), and we may 
contrast with it the part taken by Sociahst leaders in 
stopping riots in Berlin (February 1892). 

In France the State has been always more ready than 
in England to interfere with the course of competitive 
trade, and to take the initiative on itself. Besides having 
control of the Bank of France, it owns most of the 
railways, administering them with tolerable success. It 
controls secondary as well as primary education. After 
the disturbances at Carmaux, it proposed to take over the 
mines. There is still no general poor law; and old age 
pensions are not yet fully organized, though they are on 
the way, and workmen’s compensation has already come 
(1888). State Socialism would probably have gone farther 
if the French bureaucracy had not proved less efficient than 
the German. There is little academic Socialism. The 
bulk of French economists stand somewhat stiffly by the 
economic policy of J. B. Say; but men like Laveleye 
(who died in 1892), Gide among the younger economists, 
and the School of Le Play, at least acknowledged the 
existence of a “social question.” There are also literary 
men of economic training (like ITaquet) who advocate mild 
forms of Socialism. But the “ Gallic cock ” is not likely 
to crow at the bidding of Germany. 

German Social Democracy found easier access to 
Belgium and Holland, and these countries have been a 
Betgium. meeting-place for Congresses of all 

Hoiiandl denominations of Socialists. Crowded manu- 
switzer^ facturing Belgium had in 1876 two socialistic 
parties — ^the Flemish, led by Dr de Paejje, an 
ardent disciple of Marx, and the Brabantlne or Walloon. 
They united in 1879, and helped the Liberals in 1893 to 
procure a much wider suffrage. The flourishing co-opera- 
tive societies, the Voondt in Ghent, and the Modson du 
PefUiple of the Brussels bakers, are the work of their 
members. The Belgian Professor Colins has been an 
eloquent advocate of the nationalizing of the land. 
Belgium adopted Old .^e Pensions for the Poor in 1900. 

Ln Holland, which is still an agricultural and pastoral 
country, Socialism has not a strong foothold, though the 
Socialist* leader Hieuwenhuis succeed (1889) in bring- 
ing his party into line with German Social Democracy. 
The Dutch are active social reformers. They have had a 
Factory Act since 1889, and they passed an Act for 
Insurance of Workmen against Accidents in 1900. 
Reform is proferred to revolution. 

Switzerland, for generations a refuge of exiles, usually 
riiows them hospitality without sharing their views. 


The Coniederation has not gone so far as compulsory 
insurance against sickness and accident (rejected on 
Referendum, May 1900), but it has a legal working day 
(of 11 hours). There is most Sociahsm in the German 
cantons. Scandinavia stands apart by its situation. In 
Denmark, especially in Copenhagen, German Socialism 
has had some influence. The trade unions are largely 
socialistic, and some converts have been made among 
the farm labourers, Denmark, in turn, has influenced 
Norway and Sweden, the latter with greater success than 
the former. But in neither is Social Democracy a political 
power. 

Where, then, are we to look for the spread of the Social 
Democratic gospel ? In Austria it has taken root among 
the German population, quietly and in face of severe 
measures of repression. In the Reichsrath of 1897 the 
party secured 12 out of 353 elected members. But if it 
had conquered aU German Austria, there would still be 
Hungary and Bohemia to overcome ; and political disunion 
tells against it. 

If it is true that where there is poverty there will be 
Socialism, no country should be more socialistic than Italy, 
which has been described as “ all proletariate.” 

But the very wretchedness and ignorance of 
the masses, both on the land and in the cities, fitted 
them better for Anarchism than Socialism. Since 1882 
there has been a Social Democratic organization, which 
has gradually drawn into itself the previously existing 
sociahstic boffies. It was founded by Andrea Costa, and 
its most notable men now are perhAps Turati and De 
Amicis. In spite of the Government and the Anarchists, 
it has fought a good fight for the extension of the suffrage. 
In 1895 it returned 15 members to the Italian Parlia- 
ment. Milan has been the real capital of the movement. 
Laveleye had the curious idea that the prospects of revolu- 
tion were hopeless in Italy because malaria made Rome 
uninhabitable every summer. But Social Democracy, in 
its native country, does not stand or fall with Berlin. The 
truth seems to be that Italy, especially southern Italy, 
must go farther in industrial and political development 
before it is ripe for the reception of the new ideas, and 
still farther before it outgrows them. In too many 
jiarts of Italy the taxes and local rates are m no ordinary 
sense a heavy burden, and the people revolt from sheer 
despair. At the end of 1893 there was a formidable out- 
break in Sicily, really against the tax-gatherer. The 
socialistic clubs called Fasd dei lavoratori actively aided 
the people ; and though the rising was put down by 
military force, some lightening of taxation followed, and 
there was a general sympathy with the rebels. But the 
policy of the Government has been mainly repressive. It 
tried to suppress the Socialist Union, and (in October 
1894) it put down 271 workmen’s associations as social- 
istic. The State Socialism of the Italian Government of 
1902 was not of a kind to compensate for this repression. 
The railways, owned by Government and leased to com- 
panies, are not well administered, and the management of 
the Bank of Rome in 1892 received a damaging exposure: 
There are as yet no effective Factory Acts. Professor 
Loria of Padua describes the labour law as “ still mediaeval.” 
The professors in Italy are in advance of the statesmen 
in enlightenment if not in public spirit. 

Social Democracy might be expected to find disciples in 
Spain, as there is discontent in that country both among 
artisans and country labourers. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the converts are chiefly country 
labourers, the working men of the cities (when 
they are not Anarchists) trusting more to their trade 
imions and other forms of self-help. Its weakness in 
the great northern nation, Russia, is due to entirely 
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different causes. The principal is the strength of its rival, 
Anarchism, though the strength of the Imperial Govern- 
ment would by itself be enough to drive both of them 
underground. As Germany is the classical ground of 
Social Democracy, Russia is so of Anarchism ; and in the 
history of revolutionary parties in Russia the Social 
Democrats have only a subordinate place. The Russian 
Socialists have many of them propounded a view which 
seems hard to reconcile with the “scientific ” Socialism of 
Marx. They think that Russia might pass straight from 
its mediaeval system of village communities to a system 
of Collectivism, without passing through the stage of 
modern Capitalism. They are unwilling to countenance the 
destruction of the village communities by modem industry. 
Yet Marx had laid it down that progress was necessarily from 
feudalism and a patriarchal system, through Capitalism, to 
Collectivism, Capitalism forming the necessary preparation 
(of materials and methods and men) for its successor. 
When Marx was directly challenged by his Russian friends 
(1877), he made the unexpected statement that the course 
of development need not be in that precise order unless 
the country itself so willed it. However, since 1877 the 
development of industry in Russia has made straight for 
Capitalism, and there will soon be no temptation for other 
Socialists to fall into the heresy, such as it was. 

If Scientific Socialism requires for the final revolution 
only the full development of modern industry, enterprise, 
and invention, nowhere should we expect to find it so 
near the goal as in America or the British colonies. In 
the latter, it is true, there is little of the Socialism due 
to poverty; but there is much that is due (a) to the 
imperfect development of a new country, where there is a 
want of the accumulated capital utilized in the mother 
country by companies; and (b) to the greater power of 
the working classes, and the intelligent consciousness of 
that power. 

Australia is the land of democracy, and even of social- 
istic democracy, of a certain kind. There is manhood 
suffrage ; members of Parliament are paid (except in West 
Australia) ; the railways belong to the State ; there is free 
education of the poor, when not of all and sundry. In 
South Australia women have the suffrage. In Hew South 
Wales the State owns the tramways, the water-supply, and 
the sewage works, and it gives subsidies to municipalities. 
The States of the Commonwealth are ceasing to pay settlers 
for coming to them; but they all (except Hew South 
Wales) keep up the imperfect Socialism of a protective 
tariff. Crown lands and mines are a chief source of 
revenue and expenditure. In 1897-98 more than one-half 
Australia revenue of Hew South Wales was drawn 

from public works and services, more than one-fifth 
from lands, about one-fourth from taxation. In the case 
of England the proportions are (for 1899) about one-sixth 
from works and five-sixths from taxation, the income from 
lands being negligible (about one-two-hundredth). 

But the young state of Hew Zealand, with a population 
of 800,000, shut off from Australia by 1200 miles of sea, 
and from the world in general by protective duties, is in 
some respects more like the “ closed State ” of the Socialist 
philosopher Fichte than any other State in the civilized 
world- Besides owning the railways, its Government is 
the largest land-owner and rent-receiver in the islands, 
possessing two-thirds of the whole acreage, and letting it 
on long leases. It limits the estate that can be held 
by any one individual, and has a right of compulsory 
repurchase. In 1893 it purchased the Cheviot property 
of 84,000 acres and divided the land into farms, now sup- 
porting about 900 prosperous tenants. The colonies for 
the unemployed, begun by Ballance in 1886, were less 
brilliantly successful ; but about 6000 farmers, holding 20 


to 50 acres on perpetual lease, are the result. The policy 
is that of the nationalizing not of rack rents, but of fixed 
ground rents. Of the State’s intervention in other direc- 
tions there is no lack. The working men of New Zealand 
drew together into strong organizations in the year 1890, 
their “maritime strike” following close on the London 
Dock strike of 1889. Ballance became the head of a 
Labour Party in Parliament, and eventually prime minister 
in January 1891. The result of the pressure of this new 
political party was a progressive income tax and land tax, 
an extension of the taxing powers of municipalities and 
local bodies, local option in regard to liquor (1893), a 
system of advances to settlers (1894), the adoption of the 
principle “ one man one vote,” the admission of women to 
the franchise (1892). The labour laws were extended and 
reformed on English lines as to Truck and Factory regu- 
lations and freedom of combination. A Department of 
Labour was created in 1891, and a scheme of comimlsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes was passed in 1895. 
In Government works the “ direct employment ” of work- 
men, without a contractor, is tbe rule. In 1898 an Act 
was passed providing old age pensions of a shilling a day, 
under strict conditions of race, character, and income. 
Besides conducting the usual Post Office Savings Bank, the 
Government, since the crisis of 1894, has had control of 
the Bank of Now Zealand ; since 1871 it has conducted 
life insm'ance ; it appoints a public trustee, who cares for 
the interests not only of widows and orphans, but of the 
Maoris ; it does moat of the conveyancing of land, though, 
as in insurance, without exclusion of private competitors, 
“The State, without being in any way a monopolist,” 
says the Hon. W. P. Reovos, “is a largo and active 
competitor in many fields of industry.” 

This tentative Socialism, in a colony unusually free from 
foreign elements, proves that a certain kind of St^cialism 
is not un-English. It has still, for the most part, to abide 
the test of time. It is acknowledged that the railways of 
Australia and Hew Zealand, though efficiently w’-orked, 
are not remunerative in the sense in wliicdx comi)otitivo 
railways running through similar districts in tlio United 
States are made to be so. They are often laid down by 
the Governmoni*^ in advance of tho demand for them, to 
attract settlers for tho Crown lands. When allowance is 
made for this motive, tho oxi)orimont may be said to i)rove, 
as it has done in very different circumstances in Prussia, 
that Government can manage a railway almost as well as 
a controlled private company. In regard to tho Crown 
lands, it is clear that a new colony starts with an advant- 
age that an old country could hardly recover, without un- 
reasonable outlay ; but, given the recovery, the machinery 
of administration might move as smoothly in the old 
country as in tho new. But tho Pensions and Arbitration 
Acts are unfinished exxierimcnts. Tho denser and more 
largely urban character of tho English poimlation, and the 
greater complication of industries, would prevent us from 
too readily drawing conclusions, even from the finished 
experiment; and it is significant that tho birth-rate is 
declining in Hew Zealand much faster tlian in England. 
Politically there was centralization when the present state 
replaced the local govonniionts in 1876. But the policy 
most nearly justified by success in the now state is rather 
that of drastic democratic regulation of Cai)italism than 
tho substitution for it of Collectivism. Tho Govern- 
ment tenants are allowed to keep nearly as much of the 
unearned increment as tenants elsewhere ; tho Maoris in 
the Reserve are allowed to become gimt landowners. 
Ho attempt is made to abolish comiKstition in j^neral 
business, but only so to regulate it as to secure healthy 
conditions of labour, and something like o<xual opi>or- 
tunities for the leading of a decent human life. Ho fear 
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of Collectivism need prevent a nation from trying to 
secure these benefits for its subjects in its own way, even 
if they are the benefits declared by the Collectivists to be 
only obtainable in their way. 

The self-governing British colonies in the Antipodes 
have thus furnished valuable experiments in the direction 
AmerJca State Socialism. The paternal government of 
merca. ^ dependency like India is less instructive, as 
being for the people, not by the people. America is in 
this respect a land of greater promise. Canada has paid 
members of Parliament, free education, Crown forests, 
and a Department of Labour ; but is following England, 
not leading her, in social policy. It is not so across the 
border. Yet though the United States is a world by 
itself, it is entirely English in its attitude to Socialism. 
Like Great Britain, it is not fond of general principles 
of policy. But, unlike Great Britain, it has in its large 
continent a wide room for experiments. Though it sounds 
a paradox, its numerous experiments in Communism 
belong to Individualism; none are made by Govern- 
ments, but by groups of individuals already under 
protection of Government. But the opening up of the 
West — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri — was assisted 
actively by the Governments, which made grants in aid of 
roads, canals, and railways, and lent capital to settlers, or 
promoted banks for such loans. This eagerness to quicken 
the pace of industrial progress, in the United States as in 
the Australian states, is the mark of an irreflective State 
Socialism, hardly to be ranked with the State Socialism of 
old countries. At present the socialistic experiments go on 
more slowly ; but they are nearly as various as there are 
states in the Union. Many states have a usury law, as 
once in England, fixing the maximum rate of interest on 
loans. Many states exempt homesteads from seizure for 
debt, an exemption extended in Texas to nearly all the 
customary goods and chattels of the settlor. Wyoming 
and three other states claim control over all water ; Indiana 
controls the use of natural gas; Maine, not to mention 
other states, forbids the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
These are only a few instances out of many.^ The rail- 
ways are not owned by the states, and the legislatures of 
the states are the scene of constant attacks on the railway 
comimnios. Decisions of the Federal Court in 1876 estab- 
lished the right of a state to a control over undertakings 
of the nature of monopolies. In 1887 the Federal 
Government itself, by the enactment of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, exercised public control over railways 
running beyond one state into another. 

This is State Regulation, not State Socialism ; and the 
same is true of the attem^its under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law of 1890 and the numerous attempts of the 
legislatures of the individual states to deal with the groat 
corporate combinations such as those formed to forestall 
and engross the supply of sugar, tobacco, soda, wall-paper, 
coal, indiarubber — ^to say nothing of the monopoly of oil 
under the Standard Oil Trust, and of steel under the 
>Stoel Trust of 1901. Trusts were thought to be specially 
dangerous in the case of articles deemed necessaries. 
Socialists of the modern scientific school have always 
regarded them as inevitable results of competitive trading, 
paving the way for the engrossment of all large industries 
by the State. But in America the mischiefs do not seem 
to be loading to the socialistic consummation. Trusts are 
seen to euro the evils of fluctuation, speculation, and 
wasteful ovorla]q)ing. The i)eople would prefer to see 
trusts controlled by Government rather than swallowed 
up in a Government trust 


^ For a longer list, see Bryce, American (hfmorwmUh^ part v. 
oh. xcv., ed. 1895. 
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From various causes trade unionism is not even now so 
well organized in the United States as in Great Britain. 
With the formation of the Knights of Labour (1878) 
under Stevens and Powderly, there seemed to be growing 
up a new power in the country ; but Powderly attempted 
impossibilities, trying to unite workmen generally, without 
regard to divisions of locality, or allowance for difference 
of skill or for rivalry between trade and trade. The 
Federation of Labour goes more wisely to work, dealing 
with particular grievances of particular trades, and pressing 
for redress of flagrant grievances. Appeal is made to the 
State mainly when the Federation has failed; action 
through the State is the second resource, not the first. 
The Convention of 1892 demanded Collectivism; the 
Convention of 1893 retracted the demand. Yet Socialism 
makes its converts, even in the New England states, and 
not simply among German immigrants. Henry George, 
on his return from England in 1883, formed the United 
Labour Party, to spread his views of the righteousness of 
a single tax on land rents, to displace all other State 
revenues. Henry George has been often hailed as an 
Individualist, and his “nationalizing of the land” 
stops far short of Social Democracy — ^the Social Demo- 
crats were expelled from the United Labour Party in 
1887. But George’s programme included more State 
intervention than is involved in the single tax. Almost 
the entire body of Socialists of all denominations sup- 
Xiorted his (unsuccessful) candidaiure for the mayoralty 
of New York City in 1886, when he received 68,000 
votes. A village in Maryland tried (though in vain) to 
get legal powers to adopt his single tax (1893). Having 
made a convert of Father M ‘Glynn in New York, he 
imagined that the Pope’s Encyclical, De condiUone 
opifiaum, was aimed entirely at him; and he wrote an 
open letter to the Pope in reply (1892). George’s death 
(during his second candidature for the mayoralty of New 
York, October 1897) did not end his influence, in some 
respects a very healthy one. 

The Social Democrats have been represented since 1877 
by the Socialistic Labour Party, consisting mainly of 
Germans. The aim of Edward Bellamy’s Loohmg Back- 
ward (1888) was “ to nationalize the functions of production 
and distribution,” converting the United States into a gigan- 
tic industrial army under the generalship of the President, 
and so abolishing the evils of trusts and corners and modem 
competition generally. The Nationedist Magazine appeared 
in 1889 to advocate at first fuU-formed Nationalism, and 
afterwards, when the times seemed less ripe, experiments 
like Robert Owen’s in the way of socialistic colonies. But 
the magazine died from lack of support in 1892. 

Almost simultaneously with Nationalism, the People’s 
Party, or Populism, sprang into being, at a convention 
of the Farmers’ Alliances, Knights of Labour, and other' 
organizations (1889), Its programme included (with some 
vacillation) abolition of the present banks, taxation for 
revenue only, Government ownership of railways and 
canals, free coinage of silver. This party was one of the 
chief supports of Mr Bryan in his unsuccessful campaign 
for the Presidency in 1896. It has taken its place as one 
of the fighting political parties ; and it is hardly to be 
reckoned, except incidentally, a socialistic body. It has 
been well said that a Socialism which proposes, like 
Bellamy’s, to abolish the separate states of the American 
Union, is therein attempting quite as hard a feat as the 
abolition of private property. The Populist Party is not 
fuUy committed to either attem]pt. Its members have 
little devotion to general principles, and would probably 
accept social reform with or without Socialism, Accom- 
modation to altered circumstances is being forced on 
Socialists by experience, in America as elsewhere ; and in 
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the experience of modern nations centralization is possible 
without Social Democracy, and decentralization without 
Anarchism. 

Since the knowledge of opposites is one, to understand 
modern Socialism we must know something of Anarchism, 
which haunts it like its shadow, and resembles 
it only (though that is much) in attacking the 
lnter~ system of private property as it now is. In 
national, j^merica the Socialistic Labour Party is con- 
fronted with the Anarchist International Working People’s 
Association. Anarchism has proved to be more truly 
international than Socialism. Social Democracy itself was 
felt by Marx and his disciples to be comparatively feeble 
nnl p-aa international Like modern Bimetallism, without 
an international agreement it may be crippled by the 
proceedings of nations that do not adopt it. The Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, founded by Marx in 
May 1864, was the practical scheme into which he threw 
himself heart and soul He lived to see the International 
feared by all Governments on the continent of Europe. 
Its motto was that of the Communistic Manifesto of 
Marx (1848) : “Proletariate of all countries, unite 1” It 
held congresses at Geneva, Lausanne, Brussels, Basel, but 
survived the Paris Commune little more than a year; 
and after meeting in London (1871) held its last meet- 
ing at The Hague in 1872, when it expelled the 
Anarchists. A new International met at Geneva in 
1873; and though from time to time International con- 
gresses have been held at the usual centres, the control of 
the International, in the narrower sense, had passed, from 
that year onwards, into the hands of the Anarchists. The 
old International had been successful in planting the ideas 
of Social Democracy over all the countries of the Continent ; 
it had not succeeded in bringing about united action of the 
proletariate of all countries for the ends of Social Democracy. 
At the Ghent Congress of September 1877 the differences 
between the sections of the party led to sharp contentions. 
Many delegates declared themselves Anarchists: “Com- 
munism, Hhey said,’ is community and government; we 
desire imarchism, which is community and anarchy.” By 
“communism” they here under:stand Social Democracy, 
the communism of the Communistic Manifesto of 
1848. This Manifesto, as compared with the contem- 
porary plans of Louis Blanc for self-governing associations, 
seems to the Aaarchists entirely retrograde. They dread 
the prospect of a government of industry after a military 
pattern; a strong centralized government is certain, they 
say, to be a tyranny. The most scholarly writers of the 
Anarchist Party (like Kropotkin, Elis^e Eeolus, and Tcher- 
kesoff) consider that the pretensions of Marx to having 
founded a Scientific Socialism are unjustihed historically, 
and that the Socialism itself is unjustified logically. They 
desire the abolition of aU great central governments, and 
the establishment, in place of the present system of things, 
of ^oups of autonomous small communities, in which 
the individual man shall support himself according to his 
wants and capacities. But l^e Anarchist benefits us more 
by his keen criticism of defects than by his plans for re- 
formation. Even in the soberest sections of the party it 
is hard to find men who reason out the way to their 
ideal 

We might divide Anarchists, very roughly, into three 
classes. There are, first, those who use the Universal 
Negative : they feel sure that political government as 
it is, is bad, and they would destroy aU government; 
they are Nihilists. This is the class associated with 
deeds of violenca There are, next, those who would 
have Communism established without a central political 
government, but under a public control, exercised by local 
councils till' the time come when public opinion will be a 


sufficient control by itself. William Godwin taught a 
similar doctrine in 1793. William Morris, when he left 
the Social Democrats, was drifting in this direction. 
There are, finally, the extreme Individualists, described 
in Carlyle’s words as content with “Anarchy plus the 
street constable,” and regarding the intervention of the 
State as a necessary evil, to be reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensions. These views are represented by Mr 
Herbert Spencer and Mr Auberon Herbert. They regard 
private property as the stronghold of individual liberty. 
They are rather an academic than a popular party. The 
really powerful party among the Anarchists is the middle 
party, disowning mere violence, and yet refusing to work 
in parliamentary harness, seeing no virtue in pohtical 
government, even when representative. There is now 
a Parliamentary Socialism; there cannot logically be a 
Parliamentary Anarchism. Such a return to nature as is 
involved in successful Anarchism would be truly a revolu- 
tion. The whole course of civihzation hitherto has been 
hand in hand with law. The Anarchists would persuade 
us that there can be order without law, and a better order 
than with the best laws. But when they ijropose practical 
schemes, these are found to involve laws on a small scale, 
the laws laid down by the autonomous groups into which 
the Anarchists would break up present states. That such 
groups can live and work under the aegis of a State has 
been proved possible, but not that they can take the place 
of a State. Before the group could bo secure against 
disturbance from without, it must either bo under the 
shelter of a powerful military State, or rest assured that 
there is nothing but peaceable groups of like mind all 
around it. This last alternative w'ould demand an inter- 
national agreement, and a moral change in average human 
beings of a far moro sweeping character than is required 
even for Social Democracy. If men cannot bo made 
virtuous by Act of Parliament, neither are they so virtuous, 
or wise, or well-instructed as to dispense with Acts of 
Parliament. Anarchism, in short, seems, like tho doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, on tho wholo too high for human 
nature, as we know it ; and no convincing i)roof is given 
by the Anarchists that human nature is changing in the 
right direction so rapidly as to justify their aspirations. 
Moreover, if the change did take place, tho world would 
probably have thereby become a tolerable world for us all 
even under the present system. 

Both Socialists and Anarchists have claimed that the 
theory of Evolution, especially in tho form founded by 
Darwin, tells in their favour, Mr Herbert SiKsncer has 
found it necessary to disclaim the socialistic conclusion 
in his own case. Evolution, in his interpretation, tends 
to Anarchism. But all tho Scientific Socialists see in it 
the contrary tendency, with at least equal reason. Strictly 
speaking, the school of Marx and Engels ought to abstain 
from prediction altogether, and rest content with tho reflec- 
tion “What must be, sliall be.” The rest of the world, 
believing that human affairs are not fatally determined 
by purely economical causes, may criticize Social Demo- 
cracy as an ideal, which it is i)erhap8 in men’s power 
to realize. 

The Anarchists seem to be right in thinking that a 
strong central government, to which all power wjis given 
over industry as well as over all other departments of 
human life, would be contrary to liberty. Supervision 
would necessarily become more and more importunate, and 
great powers would mean great temptations to abuse of 
power, if men remain as we know them to lie in all present 
kinds of government, burojiucratic, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic. The objection is not weakened if we take seriously 
the claims made by the old-fashionod Social Democrats for 
tho supremacy of the working classes in tho narrow sense 
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of the word. There is nd reason to believe that working 
men are either better or worse than men of the other 
classes, and that they would behave differently under like 
temptation. Apart from actual tyranny of such a collect- 
ivist government, there might be a danger that individual 
initiative, however encouraged in theory, might be dis- 
couraged in j)ractice. In fact, many of the objections 
found in old text-books of Political Economy have truth 
in them, and the Social Democrats show by their changed 
policy that they are well aware of this. It is true, how- 
ever, that the objection from population applies to social 
reform generally, and not to Socialism in particular ; and 
it is true that the objection from natural indolence applies 
less to Socialism than to Anarchism; Socialism would 
probably give not too . much but too little indulgence to 
what it considered laziness. 

The Anarchists, again, seem to be right in thinking 
that their rivals have misread the signs of the times in 
modern industry, and that the tendency towards con- 
centration, both of businesses and incomes in fewer 
hands, is not the general rule. Gas and electricity seem 
likely to revive domestic and local industries. Great 
companies with some thousands of shareholders are be- 
coming commoner than businesses held by single persons 
or families. 

Even if all were tending to concentration, it is not 
easy to see how all is tending to prepare the bulk of 
the people for the revolution that is supposed to foUow 
the concentration. Without more knowledge, self-control, 
and habits of business than they have now, the great 
world of the employed would not be fit to direct the 
course of industry and of their own employment. Without 
an industrial and moral preparation, therefore, Collect- 
ivism could not be a temperate and wise and permanent 
government. Yet the old-fashioned Social Democrats 
delighted in telling us that Capitalism made and kept 
men unfit for the higher functions of a human life by the 
bad social conditions it created. If the change is not to 
be sudden (and the modern Social Democrat usually admits 
this), then the necessary discipline must go on now, even 
under Capitalism; and it \vill fit men to use oven their 
present opportunities better than formerly. Till they are 
capable of co-operation they are not ready for Socialism. 
The improvement of the workman is more important for 
the future of society than the improvement of the 
millionaire. There are signs that both are advancing 
together ; and the result may well be that when men are 
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ripe for Social Democracy, they will find Social Democracy 
superfluous. 

Half a century’s . experience of Scientific Socialism 
seems to have served the cause of progress, though not 
in a way expected either by the Socialists or by their 
opponents. The programme of the Manifesto of 1848 has 
not been accomplished. The proletariate of aU countries 
knows each other better, but the nationalities have not 
disappeared. Achievements in State Socialism have been 
carried out by the several states, each one for itself, 
modified sometimes by a common understanding, which 
is far from being united action. While the Social Demo- 
crats have gone the way of Marx, Germany, since German 
unity, has in one sense gone the way of Lassalle. The 
old fear of Socialism, as a sort of unknown force for 
evil, has given place to a familiarity which has bred 
deference, if not compliance. In Great Britain and 
America, Sociahsm has helped to popularize the serious 
study of industrial and social questions, where too many 
persons had been content with mother-wit and tradition. 
Socialism, by teaching that competition in industry is all 
evil, has taught many to distinguish between the good and 
the evil of it. Instead of killing Political Economy, it 
has caused a healthy revival of it. Politically, the old- 
fashioned Social Democrats insisted too abstractly on the 
aU-pervading power of the State, as if that could replace 
the laborious ant-like efforts of its miUions of subjects. 
But it helped to remind rulers that government is founded 
on opinion, and that the best way to avoid the need of 
the Social Democratic revolution is to make the govern- 
ment really democratic. At first the appeal to force was 
met by force ; both parties have needed to learn that force 
without opinion makes no permanent institutions. 

Axjthoeities. — ^The list of these would be too long to quote in. 
fuU. The Gentian bibliography of Stamm hamnter, tne handbook 
of Stegman and Hugo, and Warschauer’s Ristm'y of SodaZiam 
give endless references. Schnible and Kuleinann give the history 
of German trade unions. Por the latest aspect of German contro- 
versies, sec E. Bernstein’s Voraiis^'ctzungen der SoziaZdemoJcrcUu^ 
1899. For the general history, see Bae’s Contemporary Socialism^ 
2nd od., 1891 ; for that of America, see Ely’s JRemit Americ(Mi 
Socialism, 1885 ; and of Hew Zealand, Reeves’ Long, White, Cloud, 
2nd ed., 1899. For Anarchist criticism of Marx, see W. Tcher- 
kesoffs Pages d'histoirc SociaZiste : Doctrines et Actes de la Social 
Democratic'^ (from the Temps Nouveause of 1896). For general 
references, historical, biographical, bibliographical, see the files 
of the JSconomic fovmaZ (London), the Qfaart&rly JownwtZ of 
J^oiwmics (Harvard), and the Politico^ Science Quarterly (New 
York). (j. B*.) 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 

I N' common use the phrase Social Progress refers especially 
to the conditions under which the mass of the people 
lives rather than to changes which take place among the 
rich, and it is in this sense that it is used to cover the sub- 
jects dealt with in this article. Building is the 
^ most evident sign of development, and in the last 
twenty years of the 19th century the amount of building 
was remarkable. Great towns are now generally sur- 
rounded by new suburbs inhabited m’ostly by people with 
incomes under £300 a year. These suburbs have busy 
thoroughfares lined by shops, and long, straight roads, 
where each house has a little garden and some attempt at 
ornamentation. The number of houses in Great Britain 
of the annual value of £20 and upwards in 1878 was 18'9 
of the total ; in 1900 the number had become 22*3. The 
growth of such suburbs is, however, matched by that of 
others occupied by city merchants and rich people, whose 
houses are almost mansions, and stand in their own 
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grounds. In 1900 there were 23,120 dwelling-houses in 
Great Britain assessed to house duty at an annual value 
exceeding £200 a year, as compared with 18,108 in 1878. 

But perhaps the most conspicuous house-building of the 
period is that at holiday resorts. Whole towns have been 
built by the seaside, and places which, in the early ’eighties, 
were hardly known as villages have now a large popula- 
tion of residents retired from business, besides accommo- 
dation for thousands of visitors during the summer who 
have both time and money to take holiday. Within^ the 
great towns themselves the builders have not been idle. 
Slum dwellings have been cleared under Cross’s Acts, 1875- 
82, and the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890 ; 
and on the spaces so cleared, as well as on others privately 
acquired, block dwellings have been erected^ The character 
of neighbourhoods in the heart of great towns has thus 
been much changed. Instead of small tenement houses 
built originally for the occupation of one family, but used. 

‘ S. VIII. — 85 
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much more rapid in the second period. Along with better 
dressing and better feeding has come a greater sense of 
self-respect. People as a rule are more polite, if not more 
considerate i there is not the same horse-play on holidays j 
and notwithstanding outbreaks of “Hooliganism” — i.e.j 
riotous and brutal conduct by boys in the streets — people 
are more courteous, if not more gentle. Better health 
equally with better education has secured this result, and 
this is largely due to the development of sanitary science. 
Towns are more adequately lighted and cleansed, houses 
are fitted with more scientific appliances, and if water is 
still somewhat spariogly supplied, it is of decidedly better 
quality. The lighting of towns and villages has been im- 
provei The standard of cleanliness in streets has been 
raised. The number of official inspectors has been doubled, 
often quadrupled, so that dirt is continually limited, de- 
fective drainage remedied, and foul places made sweeter. 
The sick of infectious diseases are immediately removed 
in public ambulances to a hospital situated in good air, 
provided with every appliance which skill and money can 
reach ; and there they are nursed till they can be restored 
well and free of infection. In 1893 there were 587 local 
authorities in England and Vales who had provided accom- 
modation for infectious diseases. Since that date, under 
the pressure of the Local Government Board, great strides 
have been made. There are now many more such hospitals. 
The healthy have the advantage of enjoying the open 
spaces, small and large, which have been made available. 
During 1898 the sum of £786,233 was expended on open 
spaces by various municipal authorities j in 1899, the sum 
of £805,692. Churchyards in crowded neighbourhoods 
have by this means been laid out so as to afford quiet 
places to sit and rest, and parks have been provided for 
the recreation of those who would enjoy the pleasure of 
walking amid the flowers, listening to music, or the 
vigorous pastimes of football or cricket. 

An observer suddenly lifted from 1880 and planted in a 
town of to-day would perhaps first of aU. be struck by the 
pace at which things are done. Railway passenger traffic 
has greatly increased, electric trains and trams have been 
started, people run to and fro about the country and travel 
daily to their homes. It is computed by Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry that 1,000,000 persons enter and leave London 
daily by railways alone. In one hnur 1228 vehicles and 
5660 pedestrians pass through the Strand. In 1879 the 
metropolitan tram-cars ran 7,701,999 miles and carried 
56,041,767 passengers. In 1900 they ran 31,679,397 miles 
and carried 337,058,869 passengers. It is impossible to 
show the absolute growth in London local railway traffic, 
as the great railways do not furnish returns for their sub- 
urban traffic separately from their main line and provincial 
traffic, but the distinctively metropolitan railways in’ 1879 
carried 112,801,531 jDassengers, and in 1900 they carried 
192,437,707 passengers. In 1882 there were 7,987,877 
workmen's tickets issued by railways having London 
termini, and in 1899 there were 41,831,657 so issued, 
a daily average of 134,507. The London General Omnibus 
Company carried 135,131,902 passengers in 1894, and 
195,692,126 in 1899; the Road Oar Company carried 
44,610,320 in 1894 and 65,326,150 in 1899. The 
Metropolitan Police in , 1881 issued licences for 6800 
two-wheel cabs and 3847 four-wheel cabs, and in 1900 
for 7531 two-wheel and 3721 four-wheel cabs.. Work is 
everywhere done at increased speed, and the cost of such 
speed is to be found in the terrible death-roll of industry. 
It is stated in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Accidents to Railway Servants that in 1898, 542 servants 
were killed on the railways and 12,979 disabled; the pro- 
portion who suffer in mines is about the same. The total 
number of workpeople killed by industrial accidents in 
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1900 is reported as 4785 — 434 more than in 1896; and 
the total number injured was 104,464 — 46,982 more than 
in 1896. 

Sunday is less quiet than it used to bo. People wanting 
something to do get out of town by cycles or by trains ;, 
they go to concerts or picture galleries ; they visit their 
friends and entertain parties. The Sunday League organizes 
gigantic excursions from town to town or from town to the 
seaside, the profits of which are spent in providing free 
or very cheap concerts of high-class music. The Sunday 
Society's long agitation for the opening of museums and 
picture galleries was crowned with success in 1896, when 
Parliament resolved that institutions under tlicir control 
should be opened. The use made of the opportunity is at. 
present not great. People are not sufficiently educated, 
and the numbers who visit the National Gallery show little 
yearly increase. The municipalities, with some notable 
exceptions, open the public libraries, and in many towns, 
lectures are given. 

Work is done and life is lived under greater pressure,, 
but at the same time more leisure has been secured. A 
half holiday in the week is general, and tlio i)rovision for' 
week-end excursions is being dovolopcd ; many trades have 
secured a nine hours’ and some an eight hours’ day. The* 
leisure so gained is used largely in tlic enjoyment of sport, 
actively by some, and by a larger number as spc^ctators- 
Schools are valued for their games as miicli as for their 
teaching ; a hero of the football or ctrudeet club is morct 
honoured than a scholar, and nations liang on the issue of 
international contests. All classes seem e( pially to'delight in 
the development and use of physical strength. 10 very 1 ( )wn, 
almost every parish, has an athletic club, and every indi- 
vidual is interested in its success, A football niatcdi cuisily 
draws 60,000 spectators, sometimes 100,000, and (ivery year 
the language is enlarged, if not enritihed, and tlu\ tlumghts 
of people modified, from tlio voaibulary of games. Tlu) 
development of athletics 'is mate.lwul by the inert*ai'.<i of 
popular literature. In 1870 the total number of Loiulon 
newspapers filed at the British Museum was 224, provincial 
667, Scotland 136, Ireland 154. In 1900 the London 
newspapers were 1226, provincial 1604, Scotland 282, and 
Ireland 222. Halfpenny papers have btKui started, uiid 
although no special reitnrns are availabUs it is coinput(*d 
that every town of 45,000 inhabitants has such a pa]»er. 
The numte of periodicals is constantly iii(u*(»asing, and is 
now roughly coni] n I ted at 21,000 jier ammtxi. Tlie char- 
acteristic of both popular journals and nioguzliic;: is news 
and stories shortly told. Tln‘.y seem meant for ri^aders in 
a hurry who have no time to think, and they ap)>oul to the 
more sensational side of Imxaan nature. The expinvtion of' 
the copyright of many standard authors has thrown on tO' 
the bookstalls an abundance of good litemture which finds 
a ready sale. Sport and newHpaiHsrs together liavo oiitjned 
greater facilities for tho gambling which now takes a plaeo 
near drunkonnoss as a amso of criino. fire got ii})- 

not only for tho sake of the show of skill, but to givo 
opportunities for ]jet», and many newaiMiiierH obtaixi a largo 
sale liy su])plying fnod for tho gambling appetite. The 
sbitistics of <lninkmuuiHs and of the efforts to control the 
drink traffic are given in tlm sjxecud sections Ixclow; Imt, 
speaking generally, the liablt of getting drunk seems to 
^vo decreased and tho habit of taking drink to havit 
increased. Tlio (harm^tor of pripular ph'usure is what 
might be expected to follow an cdumtion which lt‘ave.s tlui 
mind untrain©(k'to think and a Ufa stuvinwl and hurried. 
Peo])lo deuumd oxcittunent at tho least cost f>f iiw*,ntal 
effrxrt- They Ukt), thc‘r(‘f(iro, as well as gambling fiml 
drinking, sports aftd wuisiithmal liU^ratiins, exciting plftya 
and songs. There Inw l»oon a nuirktsl inciroase. in the pr^>- 
vlsion of theatres and music-halls. There is also a much 
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more widely spread desire to attract attention and to 
.appear in print. Hence the growth of “personal” 
journalism. The question whether, with the love of excite- 
ment, sensuality has also increased cannot be answered by 
statistics ; but judging from observation, from the tone of 
talk in clubs, and from the number of persons who require 
medical care in the infirmaries, it would seem as if less 
.self-restraint were exercised. The occupation of their 
leisure by the people remains somewhat of a mystery. 
There are many trades which in winter leave off work at 
four o’clock. Some of the men so released may be found 
in continuation schools and libraries, some may frequent 
public-houses and places of amusement, but the greater 
number remain unaccounted for, and it seems fair to 
.assume that they return to the homes they have built 
up by thrift, and spend the evening with their families 
reading, talking, doing odd jobs, or sleeping. 

There has during the period been much more talk of 
religion, matched by a show of greater respect for religious 
.agencies j but whether this means that the sanctions of 
religion are more powerful to inspire and restrain conduct, 
-or to give peace and comfort, is a question not easily settled. 
Statistics would probably show that in every denomination 
there has been an increase of church membership, but the 
increase may be due either to the development of party 
feeling, which leads to zeal for opinion rather than for god- 
liness, or to the interest in the social work undertaken by 
•churches — and this is not necessarily a religious interest. 
The answer to the question can only be an individual 
opinion, but the opinion of the writers is that religion is 
less powerful than it was, say, in the ’seventies. It may be 
that then religion was more mingled with superstition, but 
it had a power to restrain and to give peace which it does 
not at present generally exercise over people whose thoughts 
have been widened with the process of the suns. Eeligion 
lies in a lower intellectual atmosphere than that which is 
oommonly breathed, and does not therefore so deeply affect 
life. It has not kept pace with the general advance, and 
thus it is that i^eople are not under authority ; they are 
not bound to certain courses at the cost of profit or life, 
and they arc not at peace when their world is turned upside 
•down. The demand for excitement, the indulgence of 
vanity, tho hurry of life and the absence of control have 
increased the tendency to mental disease, and one of the 
problems of the immediate future is the treatment of 
insanity. In 1881 there were in Great Britain less than 
*2 per 1000 of the population insane, and at the census of 
1891 tho ratio exceeded 3 per 1000. 

The signs of the period which can be measured leave the 
inquirer seeking the spirit which lies behind. Perhaps it 
may be best described as an increased sense of individu- 
ality — a greater consciousness of a right to be. This 
ijpirit should show itself in attempts to realize the highest 
individual existence; but because a class of people who 
have few responsibilities to workmen, or tenants, or neigh- 
bours, and indulge themselves as they like, now occupy 
public attention and the most honourable places 
Th^modem ^ gQ^ioty, it tends to show itself in a desire 
to escape toil and to reach a life as easy as that 
•of tho millionaires. Prosperity has increased tho attraction 
of material comfort. Tho ideal of the individual is freedom 
from trammels and mastery over others. There is thus .a 
widely-spread determination to have a good time while it 
lasts, and there is a growing impatience of control, whether 
it be that of authority, of public opinion, or even of 
responsibility for the future. One outcome of this dis- 
position and this aim is to be seen in the spread of 
socialistic theory. Socialism seems to promise security to 
tho individual to oiyoy his life. It promises this result 
.at once without the fatigue of thought, the exercise of 
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responsibility, or the weariness of waiting. It offers to 
remove the pressure of work, to rescue the individual who 
is being crushed by competition, and to give to each the 
means of material enjoyment. There may be some signs 
of a disposition to “think in communities” and of a 
tendency to subordinate the present to the future, but as 
yet the most powerful motive is the individual’s longing 
to do the best for himself in his own time. Another out- 
come of this development of the sense of individualism is 
to be found in the prevalence of a more arrogant or 
insolent tone. There is thus at one and the same time 
a demand for the stricter enforcement of law to secure 
rights, and a defiance of the laws which are in existence. 
The “haves” incline to assume, and the “have-nots” 
incline to rebel. They who are strong tend to show their 
strength. Hence come some of the extravagances of 
fashion, the lawlessness in high places and low places, the 
impatience of reforms whose fruits are in the future. The 
prevalence of this sense of “a right to be” is not incon- 
sistent with the increased care for others which is shown 
in legislation, in charity, and in the administration of 
law. Succes oblige. People who have a high sense of 
their own claims recognize the claims of their neighbours ; 
and there is undoubtedly, alongside the increased demand 
for more of the good Ihings of this world, an increased 
goodwill to grant such things. The conqueror is often 
kind, and there is a certain pleasant pride in being 
generous. Much has been done; the progress of a 
generation measured by figures is immense ; but there are 
still many old ills of society waiting a remedy — ^poverty, 
ignorance, and suffering. There are other ills — vanity, 
love of mastership, and the desire for pleasure — which seem 
to be taking a deeper root. (s. a. b.; h. o. b.) 

Baths. 

It was not till 1846 that it was deemed advisable, for 
the “ health, comfort, and welfare ” of the inhabitants of 
towns and populous districts, to encourage the establish- 
ment therein of baths by the local authority acting through 
commissioners. A series of statutes, known collectively 
as “The Baths and Wash-houses Acts, 1846 to 1896,” 
followed. By the Public Health Act, 1875, the urban 
authority was declared to be the authority having power 
to adopt and proceed under the previous Acts, and in 1878 
provision was for the first time expressly made for the 
establishment of swimming baths, which might be used 
during the winter as gymnasia. By the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, it was provided that the parish meeting 
should he the authority having exclusive power of adopt- 
ing the Baths and Wash-houses Acts in rural districts, 
wHch should, if adopted, be carried into effect by the 
parish council. Up to 1865 it seems as if only twenty- 
five boroughs had cared to provide bathing accommodation 
for their inhabitants. There is no complete information 
as to the number of authorities who have adopted the 
Acts since 1865, but a return of reproductive under- 
takings presented to the House of Commons in 1899 
shows that 110 local authorities outside the metropolis 
applied for power to raise loans to provide baths, of whom 
48 applied before 1875 and 62 after 1875. In 1900 
the loans sanctioned for the purpose amounted to £83,294. 
No loan at all has been raised by any parish council for 
baths, and the total receipts for the year to 31st March 
1899 of such councils under the Baths and Wash- 
houses Acts was £127. In the metropolis, by 
Local Government Act of 1894, the power of working 
the Act was given to vestries, and by the Act of 1899 
this power was transferred to the borough councils. 
There are 35 parishes in London in which the Acts 
have been adopted, all of which except 11 have taken 
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action since 1875. Tliese establishments, according 
to the return made in 1899, provided 2539 private 
baths and 85 swimming baths. The maximum charge 
. for a second-class cold bath is Id., for a hot bath 
2d. In 1897-98 the number of bathers was 4,463,109, 
of whom 2,347,958 were bathers in second-class private 
baths and 2,115,151 bathers in second and third class 
swimming baths. In the previous year the gross total 
had been only 2,000,000. In cases where the^ propor- 
tion between the sexes has been worked out, it is found 
that only 18 per cent, of the users of private baths, and 
10 per cent, of the users of the swimming baths, are 
females. In 1898 the School Board was authorized to 
pay the fees for children using the baths if instruction in 
swimming were provided, and in 1898 the privilege was 
used by 444,111 children. The cost of this public pro- 
vision in London — ^largely on account of the high rate 
charged for water (£12,522 was paid in 1897-98) — ^is over 
£80,000 a year, which has to be paid by the ratepayers. 
No account can be given of the numbers using the ponds 
and lakes in the parks and open spaces, but it is computed 
that on a hot Sunday 25,000 people bathe in Victoria 
Park, London, some of the bathers starting as early as four 
o’clock in the morning. These returns show how great is 
the increase of the habit of bathing, but they also show 
how even now the habit is limited to a comparatively small 
part of the poijulation. People require to be tempted to 
the use of water, at any rate at the beginning. There are 
still authorities in London responsible for 800,000 persons 
who have provided no baths, and those who have made 
provision have not always done so in a sufficiently liberal 
and tempting way. The comparison between English 
great towns and those of the Continent is not in favour of 
the former, but the growth has begun, and promises to go 
on. Swimming clubs have become common ; the contests 
awake much interest, and the demand for more accom- 
modation is likely to be heard. (s. A. B. ; H. o. B.) 

Clubs. 

Workmen’s clubs are a product of the last twenty 
years of the 19th century. The first were institutes, and 
liquor was not introduced till 1868. They can bo regis- 
tered under the Friendly Societies Act, but as there is no 
obligation to do so, the return of 802 registered clubs in 
England and Wales is no evidence as to their number. 
. In 1900 there were 54 workmen’s clubs registered, and 
at the same time “an enormous growth of dubious 
clubs.” The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
has collected returns, and gave evidence before the 
Licensing Commission, presided over by Lord Peel, that 
in 1896 there were 3991 clubs in which intoxicants 
were sold. Of this number 660 were in London, 1583 in 
English counties, 1291 in English boroughs, 122 in Wales, 
157 in Scotland, and 178 in Ireland; 313 are returned 
as proprietary clubs, but these cannot represent the real 
number. As regards subscriptions, 1098 have an annual 
subscription of £1 and over, 1158 from 5s, to £1, 1405 
from 2s. to 5s., and 329 stand at 2s. or under. Kather 
more than one-half the clubs open on Sunday, with a large 
proportion in Wales and Ireland. On week-days 1582 
are open after 11 p.m., or in London after 12.30 a.m. 

There is no available record showing the increase of 
clubs ; but it is known that, of the 3991 existing in 1896, 
there were only 2160 in 1887. According to the returns 
of the Union, it seems that in 1890 there were 328 clubs 
affiliated, and in 1900 there were 708. The secretary 
reports, that of these 660 have been started since 
1882. The clubs are social or political, drinking or 
teetotal. The drinking clubs are entirely self-support- 
ing, and sometimes own the buildings they occupy ; 


the teetotal clubs are generally subsidized. In the 
drinking clubs the average spent per week on drink is one 
shilling and a farthing per member. There are various 
opinions as to the object and use of clubs. On one hand it 
is contended that they exist to provide means of drinking 
when the public-houses are closed, that they are a fruitful 
cause of drunkenness, that the spirit of pimbling is 
promoted, and that the entertainments are often of a low 
character. It is reported that during ten years 352 clubs 
were closed by the police or tho excise. On the other 
hand it is urged that the clubs against which such charges 
hold are few in number, and such as should bo restricted 
by police action; that they have been generally formed 
to promote good fellowship ; and tliat in most of them 
there is a development of a higher taste and a sense of 
social duty. In support of the latter opinion the Ifnion 
offers evidence as to the increased use made of libraries, as 
to the number of club members holding office on local 
governing bodies (2320 in 1901), and of tho ever- widen- 
ing interest taken by members ixi the affairs of tho 
world. The Union, however, acknowledges an in- 
creased love of pleasure compared with the increased 
love of knowledge. Tho number of clubs having Sunday 
j lectures has decreased, while those having Sunday entertain- 
I ments and games have increased. The ju'oportion, too, of 
I political to social clubs goes on decreasitig. On the wliole 
it may be said that tho clubs accurately enough ro]»reHi‘ut 
the features of tho time — ^thc nu]>rovcd coiKlitions wlucdi 
leave men leisure, the possession of knowledge wliieli longs, 
to spread itself in fellowship, tho love of pleasure whi(‘h 
looks for the easiest ways of satisfaction, and the (Usli!:e 
of restraint which is happy in a club wliere no one lias a 
master. Tho Licensing Commission, approving of the 
benefit to bo derived from pvoi>crly constituted clubs, 
unanimously recommended a system of registration iimUT 
such conditions as to ownership and nuinag(un(mt as would 
prevent individuals benefiting by the sale of drink or tho 
admission of persons under 18 years of age. 

(s. A. it, ; If. (». n.) 

HotrsiNa 

The first legislation on this subject was due to Lord 
Shaftesbury in 1851 and to Mr Torrens in 1HC8, but for 
many reasons tho laws vrero not eff(K*.tive. IMic priindple, 
however, was asserted tliat tho roHiXiiisibiUty of maintjiin- 
ing houses in j^roper condition falls on th(» owner, an<l tlnit 
if he fails in his duty tho law is justifwxl in stepping in 
and compelling him to perform it. la 1875 an<l 1870, 
when Lord Cross was Horms Hecre.tary, tluj Cfoveru- 
ment brought in Acts, and a substuiuent Act in 1882, 
“to deal with the whole anwt where houstm are iti- 
capable of repair,” giving the Jocftl authorities compulsory 
powers to enter as purcdiaser (but at tho cjominorcial 
and not at the housing viilue) and proctxnl to niconstruct. 
Something was done under the powers thus conferred, but 
in 1884 the imWic xnind was deeply stirnwl by revolationa 
about the condition of tho poor- A ininqddot jmblUhod 
by Mr Moarns, of the Ct)ngregationaI Union, entitled 77«r 
Cry of Outcaat Lon<ltm^ described a state of tliinga 
in which health and decency wore Impi>wililr. A lloyaJi 
OominiBsion, of which the then priuft^ of W'nlos was a 
member — “one of tho most jK^werful commissions ever 
chosen” — ^was appointed in 1885 to inquire into tlwj 
housixig question. Its action brought many details of 
poor life to light, but its rejwrt was followed by the 
Housing of tho Working OlassoH Act of 1800, which, 
however, did no more than consolidate all proviouB Acts. 

The Housinff of tho IVorklng Glum Act, 1890, is divided into 
three parts, fart I. doals with large Wlien twelve rate- 

payers call u|K>n tho xnodical officer to investigate a neighbourhood 
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in 'which houses exist which are regarded as unfit for habitation, or 
'when, without such a call, the medical officer represents to the 
local authority that an area is unhealthy, the local authority must 
consider the representation, and, if satisfied, make an improvement 
scheme.* This scheme has to be approved by the Secretary of State, 
who will issue a Provisional Order (afterwards to be confirmed by 
Act of Parliament), which the local authority must obey. Part II. 
applies to small unhealthy areas and also to individual houses. 
In the former case the local authority may prepare a scheme on 
its own initiative, which must be confirmed by the Local G-overn- 
ment Board, but no Act of Parliament is necessary. In the latter 
case, when any house is declared unfit for habitation the local 
authority may obtain from the magistrate an order for closure and . 
demolition, but the procedure to obtain these orders is beset with 
<Ufficulties. Part III. gives the local authority power to acquire 
land compulsorily or by agreement, and erect thereon lodging- 
houses, separate houses, or cottages containing several tenements. 

In carrying into effect schemes under the Housing Acts 
the Metropolitan Board of Works from 1875 to 1889 
displaced some 27,000 persons of the working class and 
secured the provision of accommodation for approximately 
the same number. Since 1889 the London County 
Council has, under the Act of 1890, displaced some 
10,000 persons, and under various other Acts some 3000 
more. In lieu of the accommodation thus destroyed the 
London County Council has itself erected dwellings for 
some 15,500 persons. The net cost of all operations 
carried out by the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
London County Council under the Housing Acts from 
1875 to 1901 amounts in round figures to £2,700,000, 
while the total cost of all works under the Acts (including 
the remunerative expenditure on dwellings) amounts 
approximately to £3,500,000. The London County 
Council has in connexion with its dwellings a rent-roll 
which now exceeds £40,000 per annum. Mr Blashill, 
the CounciPs former architect, thinks that after allowing 
for the street improvements involved it might be fair to 
say “ that the net loss on the council's housing schemes 
amounts to £45, or possibly £50, for every person dis- 
placed.” 

In 1898 the council determined to take further steps 
under Part III. “ with a -view to the purchase of land and 
the erection of dwellings thereon,” independently of any 
clearance or improvement schemes. About 40 acres at 
Tooting were , acquired, and subsequently 225 acres 
at Tottenham to house 40,000 persons, and 30 acres at 
Woking to house 6000 persons. The borough councils, 
under the Act of 1899, also liave power to put in force 
Part III. of tho Housing Act. The possibilities of work 
are immense, in tho light of the fact disclosed by the 
census of 1891 that 214,843 persons in London lived in 
tonomonts of one room, and 330,238 persons in tene- 
ments of two rooms. The census of 1901 showed, however, 
that progress had been made. The number of one-room 
tenements in London has declined, and whereas in 1891 
there was 9*2 per cent, of the poimlation in such tene- 
ments, there was in 1901 only 6-7 ; whereas tenements 
of five rooms, which in 1891 were 32-7 i^er cent, of the 
whole, rose in 1901 to 34-1 of the whole. The rate of 
increase during tho decade in larger tenements has been 
exactly double thiit shown in smaller tenements. 

The Ohetij) Trains Act of 1883 has had a direct bearing 
on housing by tempting railways to provide workmen’s 
trains. The pass(»ngor duty is reduced on condition that 
cheap trains are run between the hours of 6 in the evening 
and 8 in tho morning. The Great Eastern Kailway has 
thus issued return daily tickets at Is. a week to stations . 
within 12 miles of London. The consequence has been 
tho great extension of workmen’s suburbs in the eastern 
districts. Other (;()ni])anic.s have been compelled by 
the Railway Uommissioners to x)rovide additional trains. 
The eifiict is shown in the decrease of the growth of 
population within the London area. Between 1891 and 
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1896 the rate of increase was 4*8 per cent.; between 1898 
and 1901 it was 2 ‘4 per cent. In the ten years preceding 
1901 the loss by migration from the county of London 
exceeded 180,000. 

The Public Health and Building Acts have also directly 
or indirectly affected the housing question, rendering it 
more easy to condemn houses as unfit for habitation, and 
making it more difficult to build houses with insufficient 
or ill-adapted provision for health and comfort. In 1899 
the Government passed an Act by which the local authority 
may advance a sum not exceeding £250 to enable the 
resident or the intending resident of a house not exceeding 
£300 in value to purchase such house, but little use has 
been made of its provision. 

Public action by Parliament and local authorities has 
been more than equalled by the individual work of philan- 
thropists, companies, and builders. The Peabody trustees 
(1862) and the Guinness trustees (1889) have in some in- 
stances bought land cleared by the public authority, but 
in most cases have secured sites in the open market. 
There are smaller trusts in some of the great towns : 
they all build block dwellings, and let tenements at 
rents which pay a small interest on the capital sum. 
The receipts accumulate, and are invested in further 
buildings. Rules are of course necessary, and criticism 
is sometimes provoked. It is objected (1) that the build- 
ings are too much in the nature of institutions; that 
people need houses, not rooms in a barrack, and that 
a family should have a house with easy access to the 
street ; (2) that the tenants who benefit by the somewhat 
lower rent are not the very poor, and are privileged ; (3) 
that the provision of houses out of charity limits provision 
in the ^'^y of business. But at all events the houses so 
built have been an education both to their inhabitants and 
to society. Philanthropic action has not exhausted itself 
in founding trusts. Miss Octavia Hill has shown even a 
better way of meeting the housing difficulty. Before the 
agitation, as far back as 1864, she and Mr Buskin, feeling 
that the housing of the people lay at the root of many 
social evils, obtained possession of a court of low-class pro- 
perty. Miss Hill gathered round her a group of volunteer 
workers, and, by applying character to character, en- 
deavoured to raise the tenants as she improved the houses. 
Her plan answered : the houses were made habitable ; 
broken woodwork was made sound; sanitary conditions 
were gradually — ^too gradually, it often seemed to impatient 
reformers — ^put in order ; small playgrounds were secured ; 
and rents were so regularly paid that the owners received 
fair interest on their capital. By 1902 she herself con- 
trolled houses occupied by 1268 families, and her system of 
management by means of lady visitors has largely extended 
in London and in many English and Scottish towns. Miss 
Hni thus originated a way of dealing with the occupants 
of the lowest class of house which has largely modified 
the views which are taken of the problem. It is now seen 
that it is useless merely to put people displaced from their 
hovels into model dwellings. They wHl not submit to 
order; they must be themselves educated, and the change 
must be gradual. Another result of the Royal Com- 
mission was the formation in London of the Mansion 
House Committee for Improving the DweUings of the 
Poor, and of like committees in other towns. These com- 
mittees have done particular service in bringing public 
opinion — and sometimes the decisions of the law courts — 
to stir up inactive local bodies. There are many clauses 
in the Building Act and in the Public Health Acts which 
are not enforced. Local bodies have sometimes a sym- 
pathy for local landlords ; at other times they are un- 
acquainted with the law. The Mansion House Committee, 
by means of local committees and by employing its own 
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inspectors, lias brouglit this neglect to light, and in many 
districts a higher standard obtains. One fact is sufficient 
to illustrate the progress. In 1885 there were 89 sanitary 
inspectors over the London area, in 1898 there were 256. 
In 1878 there were 930 sanitary inspectors recognized by 
the Local Government Board, and in 1898 the number 
was 1822. 

The housing of the poor has also been taken up on 
purely ** business principles. A company with, this object 
was started in 1864, but the first notable success was 
scored by Sir Sidney Waterlow. His company has laid 
out £1,000,000, and housed over 30,000 people, and 
the death-rate stands at 9*95 per 1000. The Artisans’, 
Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company has invested 
2-J- millions. Companies on this model are now numerous 
in many of the great towns, and generally yield a fair 
dividend. Of late years, however, chiefly by reason of 
the increased expense of building, or in a less degree 
by the competition of municipal bodies, the companies 
have almost ceased to build. The weekly rents paid 
for rooms in these block dwellings in London average 
2s. 6d. or 3s. a room. Private builders have in 
some instances erected blocks on a like plan to that 
adopted by the companies, but their activity has been 
chiefly shown in building cottages in the suburbs. 
They are often condemned as “jerry builders,” but the 
condemnation is probably used in too wholesale a way ; 
most of the cottages and houses which are now occupied 
on the outskirts of towns are convenient and sufficiently 
substantial. In 1878 there were 17,127 new houses built 
in the metropolitan police district; in 1900 there were 
25,161. If, therefore, the Eoyal Commission was followed 
by no great measure of reform, there has been decided 
improvement. 

The improvement, however, leaves much, still to be 
done, and it has hardly touched the country districts. 
The mischief is now, however, much more that of over- j 
crowding than of uninhabitable dwellings. Many causes ! 
have in late years tended to aggravate the evil. Agri- 
cultural depression has impoverished country employers 
and prevented the building of cottages, and good trade 
has brought people into towns. The high wages de- 
manded by trade unions have almost doubled the cost 
of building — ^the cost per room in London is now £108, 
against £70 in 1891 — and people being better .off, de- 
mand more room. Overcrowding, according to a London 
County Council report, is more excessive now than in 
1891. Various solutions. of the problem are urged : — (1) 
Local authorities have been pressed to use their powers 
under Part III. of the Housing Act to acquire sites and 
build, even at a loss to the ratepayers; and further, to 
obtain powers to borrow at an easier rate, and to purchase 
sites outside their own boundaries. (2) Local authorities 
have at ’the same time been advised to interfere less. They 
are told tlwit their restrictions on the character of the 
building, and on the number of occupants of a room, are 
absurd, and that business people, who would at once 
supply the demand for houses, are deterred by fear of 
competition supported by the rates. They are warned 
against creating a privileged class of workmen who have 
better accommodation or less rents than their neighbours, 
and may form a constituency who will press their private 
interests so as to corrujjt the governing body. (3) Parlia- 
ment is asked by some reformers to introduce new 
methods of rating to make vacant building land subject to 
rates, and to divide ground values from building values, 
so that rates may fall on the former. (4) There are others 
who see no remedy but in dispersion of the population ; 
they advocate the provision of cheap and easy methods of 
locomotion by means of railways or tram-cars to ovezy part 1 


of the circumference of great towns. They sometimes add 
a hope that power may be given to the local authority to 
acquire land on this circumference on some fair system 
of payment, so that sites may be available for either 
municipal' or private building. The proposal of so 
many remedies shows the urgency of the question. It 
is long since Lord Shaftesbury first succeeded in drawing 
public attention to the evil of housing, but it is only 
since 1875 that efforts have been really made to ahato 
the evil. Figures quoted above indeed show that tlie 
population is already tending to move from tlu^ centre 
to the outskirts, and the ambition for a bit of garden 
or for a sight of the country is more widely expressed 
as hours of labour are decreased. To a certain extent 
a remedy is thus beiug found by a natural pi-ocess, and 
it is often urged that overcrowding is due (diidly to 
insufficient means of locomotion. 

There is one class of jicoplc outside the working class 
whose condition especially attracts attention. I^Jiis is the 
class found in casual wards, shelters, and common lodgings. 
It includes some workmen, but derives its cJiaractor from 
the presence of many broken-bodied and brokt‘n-hearted 
men and women. These people — ragged and starved — are 
frequently found on door-stops and under ardies, and 
awaken general sympathy. “If,” it has been thought, “ tliero 
were decent lodging-houses, whore hcialtli and ordt'r (iould 
be secured at a small charge, many would lui comfortable 
who are now driven to <lospair by diseomforl..” Tlio 
managers of tho Victoria Homes and Lord Uowton have 
met this need in London l>y forming conipanies to build 
lodging-houses, and tho London Oounty CJoiiiuul lias itself 
opened a “doss-house” on tho Siuuo lines. In some of 
the great towns — nohibly in (Jllasgow, when^ also a J^^unily 
Home has been oponod — a like provision hais lH‘eu ma<lo. 
The contrast between tho new common lodging- -a work- 
man’s hotel — and the old conmion lodging linu.^(‘ is very 
striking. Any man who can pay Gd, a night may bo 
secure of privacy in his bodrocan and of cleanliness 
in his surroundings, of a bright sitting or n'a<ling room, 
and perfect order in the arrangi^nicuts. Tlui only dmibt 
which clouds tho satisfaction at the cliangt^ is Hu<rh 
good provision for shigle men may hud them to [vrefer 
single life to tho rosjxmsibility of a honu\ These model 
lodging-houses do not, of course, afli‘et the griut mass of 
the class just montionod. The.HC l>eople <!anuot pay 6d. a 
night, and will not endure ordtT; they therefore tak<^ 
rofugo in shelters and casual wards, or go to s(»me edioape.^r 
lodging. (s, A. ii.) 

Pauperism, measured by flgun^s, has greatly dc^creastal 
in England and Wales. In 1870 the numln^r of permmH 
who received relief was 46’r), in 1850 it was 57*4, por 
1000 of the popxilation. In 1899 tho number wjts 26*5 
per 1000. In Ireland, however, tlusre has bmi an 
increase. In 1870 there were 74,000 paupt*rs, and in 
1899 there were 103,866, with a ilhuiuished i>(>pulation, 
but between 1890 and 1901 tho tonloncy was to a 
decre^e in the number. In ycotland thc^ro hiis Iszen com- 
paratively little change, but tho teiidi*n<*y Is Jipwards, iind 
there were in 1899, 65^929 i)auporR with 33,991 diqiendanl.s. 
At the same time the money sjicui. on tlmsc relieved 
has greatly iu(‘reaHC.(l. Whereas in 1850 a mean numbew 
of 123,004 indoor i»aupc»rfl cost £914,264, or £7, 8s. 8d. 
per head, a mean number now of Indoor 

paupers costs no less than £11, Os. 7(1. jjer head. The 
change is duo to tlm impx^oved cirt^umstaiuMw in whicjh 
people live, tho largtir wages, tlui sjinitary iinpr(»vemouts, 
tho better edmution, and tlie* opjioH.unitio.H of sjiving, 
but still more directly to the luon^ (;onsider:itt^ treatment 
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which has been introduced into poor-law administration. 
Pauperism in one sense is the creation of law, or rather 
of its administration. People may in time of poverty 
get relief, and go back again to be self-respecting wage- 
earners ; but those who in time of poverty learn to depend 
on relief grudgingly given are paupers, and the increase 
of pauperism is largely affected by action which encourages 
dependence and destroys seK-respect. The more humane 
and thoughtful treatment which during the last twenty 
years of the century helped to reduce pauperism is shown 
— (1) in the improvement of infirmaries, workhouses, and 
casual wards ; in the separate provision made for infectious 
disease, imbecility, and other forms of mental defect ; and 
in the impetus given to voluntary effort in developing the 
possibilities of malformed or deficient persons by the in- 
creased number of homes certified by the Local Government 
Board adapted to the training of difficult cases ; ( 2 ) in the 
provision made for children ; (3) in the attention given to 
the administration of out-relief (see Poor Law). 

(1) The infirmaries — ^in towns at any rate — ^in which 
the sick poor are nursed are now under the care of highly- 
qualified medical officers, with assistants, and a full staff 
of trained nurses. The, buildings have been altered or 
built to suit modern requirements, and the medical officer 
has, in practice, unlimited authority as regards the ordering 
of necessary “ sick comforts,” while increasing advantage is 
taken of special institutions for special diseases or special 
needs. In London the Metropolitan Asylums Board is a 
body representative of the several poor-law divisions of 
London, upon whom extensive duties are imposed by the 
legislature. When it is observed that its expenditure during 
the last twenty years of the 1 9th century reached the amount 
of 9 millions, that during the year ending Michaelmas Day 
1900 this body expended no less a sum than £832,466, that 
each bed has often cost £400 to £560, and that the normal 
accommodation of its twelve fever hospitals and its five im- 
becile asylums and its five institutions for ophthalmic and 
other children is more than 15,000 beds, the magnitude of 
its work will be appreciated. Apart from the provision for 
smallpox patients which is incumbent on the managers, 
it devolves upon them to i^rovide and administer a training 

• ship for pauper boys of the metropolis, to organize and 
maintain an efficient land and river ambulance service, 

• and to provide establishments for special classes of children. 
In the country districts, and notably in Ireland, reform 
still lags, and there are many cases where the workhouse 
characteristics are obvious in the infinnary, where the wards 

• are depressing, and where nursing and treatment are not 
at the same high standard as in London and many urban 
centres. By an order, however, of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of 6th August 1899 the employment of any 

'pauper inmate to perform the duties of a nurse was 
forbidden, while the employment of a pauper inmate 
in any other capacity in- a sick ward must have the 
approval of the medical officer and be subordinate to the 
supervision of a paid officer. There has not been the 
same improvement in the position of the able-bodied ; but 
here too, in many instances, guardians have aimed to 

• educate rather than to deter those who seek relief- They 
•have substituted trades for oakum -picking and stone- 

breaking, introduced visitors, who interest the able-bodied 
by talk and reading, or offer them openings and induce- 
ments to a working life. They have, in some instances, 
made it possible for men of more solid determination 
to get work on the land, and thus train themselves for 
emigration. The greatest problem has been and is to 
deal with the vagrant population. In 1882 legislation, 
following an inquiry, made it lawful to detain people 
using casual wards over a clear day if they were proved 
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The exact terms of the law are : — That a casual shall not be 
entitled to discharge himself from a casual ward before 9 o’clock 
in the morning of the second day following his admission, nor 
before he has performed the task of work prescribed for him ; and 
w'here a casual pauper has been admitted on more than one occa- 
sion during one month, he shall not be entitled to discharge himself 
before 9 o’clock in the morning of the fourth day after his admis- 
sion, This latter regulation, however, is modified by an order of 
the Local Government Board of ISth December 1882, which pro- 
vides that a casual pauper, who has been detained for more than 
one night, and who represents to the master of the workhouse or 
superintendent of the ward that he is desirous of seeking work, 
shall, if he has to the best of his ability performed the prescribed 
task of work, be allowed to discharge himself between Lady Day 
and Michaelmas Day at half-past 5 in the morning, and between 
Michaelmas Day and Lady Day at half-past 6 in the morning. 

The same policy of restriction has been followed in the 
recommendation of cellular wards by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Guardians have thus at great cost added a 
sort of prison to their establishment, in wIucIl casuals are 
confined sometimes for four days in solitary confinement 
and forced to do certain task work in oakum-picking, 
stone-breaking, grinding corn, or cutting wood. There is 
a division of opinion among poor-law administrators as 
regards the result of the policy. On the one band it is 
contended that any failure is attributable to the absence of 
uniformity of treatment ; on the other, that such treatment 
must tend to harden in their ways the somewhat limited 
number of persons who prefer casual wards to common 
lodgmg-homes. In the country the habit of vagrancy 
does not seem to be checked, but under other influences 
which make lawlessness easy is even increasing. The 
number of vagrants relieved on 1st January 1878 was 
6108, and on the same date in 1901 the number was 
11,658. 

(2) The greatest change has been in the treatment of 
children foUowing on the interest aroused before and by 
the Education Act of 1870. It was felt that it was unjust 
and short-sighted to punish the children of paupers by 
shutting them up in workhouses or by giving them in- 
ferior education. The desirability of withdrawing children 
from workhouses was recognized by the legislature as far 
back as 1844. The Poor LaV Amendment Act of that 
year empowered the commissioners (now the Local Govern- 
ment Board) to combine poor-law areas into school districts 
for the management of any class of infant poor not above 
the age of 16 years. Separate schools were in consequence 
formed. The schools have been continually improved. 
Village communities with cottages accommodating from 
10 to 30 children have in some cases been substituted 
for the block buildings, and no expense has been spared, 
the cost sometimes amounting to £190 per bed. The 
annual charge for each child’s keep then reaches £32. In 
1873 Mrs Nassau Senior, the first woman inspector, found 
the results, at any rate on girls, to be unsatisfactory. It 
was agreed that more individual treatment was wanted, 
and many improvements were made. The Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants was formed 
for the after-care of the girls, and an impetus was given 
to the practice of boarding out children in the cottages of 
villagers. The system, however, of aggregating children 
in large schools continued; and as outbreaks of ophthalmia 
and other diseases, and disclosures of cruelty and neglect 
occurred, another inquiry was held, and in 1896 a depart- 
mental committee reported, condemning the system of 
aggregation. Orders were in consequence issued by the 
Local Government Board for the breaking-up of some 
of the largest establishments, and encouragement has been 
given for the adoption of various plans of scattered homes 
by which parties of children under the care of a house 
mother are able to join in the life of a community and 
profit by contact with other children. A perpetual diffi- 
culty in dealing with children is the prevalence of a class 

S.VIIL — 86 
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of “ ins and outs/’ i.e., of children who are dragged about 
by vagrant parents, and freq[uently come in and out of 
the guardians’ hands. With a view to getting control of 
certain classes of children, a law was passed in 1889 which 
gives the guardians power to adopt children who may be 
deserted by their parents, and take upon themselves all the 
parental powers, even to the extent of emigrating such 
children. In 1899, by the efforts of the State Children’s 
Association, which was formed to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the committee of 1896, these powers 
were extended to include any child the parent of which 
is, in the opinion of the guardians, by reason of mental 
deficiency, or of vicious habits, or mode of life, unfit to 
have control of it. 

(3) In the ’seventies social observers were struck 
by the misuse of charity and its competition with the 
out-relief given by the guardians. The effect was seen 
in the increase of dissatisfaction and of poverty. Large 
sums were being given, some of the recipients being 
drunken and others starved. An attempt was therefore 
made to organize charity, and to lay down some principle 
on which out-relief should be given or refused. Some 
guardians determined to stop giving out-relief altogether, 
and carried out that policy. There are different opinions 
as to the success. On one side it is urged that the people 
are better off. When relief was given by no comprehensive 
rule, many poor persons were induced to waste time and 
strength and character in its pursuit. On the other side 
it is urged that the needs — especially of the old — cannot 
be met out of earnings or charity. The facts, in a 
union like Whitechapel, are that in 1872 there were 
1000 indoor and 1568 outdoor paupers, out-relief costing 
.£4730. In 1896 there were 1503 indoor and 6 out- 
door paupers, out-relief costing £29. The net result 
has been to put a limit on pauperism. When the policy 
of abolition has not been followed, there have generally 
been more care and more discrimination; and up to 1893 
the yearly diminution was regular. In 1894 a change 
was made in the qualification of the guardians, and the 
ex-officio members — that is, the magistrates — were removed, 
and the office thrown open practically to all ratepayers, 
men or women. The persons thus elected have not had 
the same experience in administration, and have inclined 
to meet poverty by ^ants of out-relief. There has been 
in consequence a slight rise in the pauperism. In the 
country districts the hoards of guardians, under the Act 
of 1894, have been made identical with the rural district 
councils. The same members have thus different interests, 
and it is calculated that they will be less under the sway 
of policies or parties or classes, and more able to follow 
the lines laid down by experience. 

The net result of a survey of pauperism is that the 
number of persons in receipt of relief is reduced, and that 
those who enjoy relief receive it in a better way. The 
change is due to many causes, and it is possible that what 
may be called the more scientific method of administration 
is the cause which has least popular apj^roval. Sentiment 
fiivours liberal giving and liberal treatment; prosperity 
has made liberality possible without undue pressure on 
the ratepayers. Progress, therefore, does not seem to rest 
on a secure basis. The lavish expenditure may induce 
such larger numbers of the sick and afflicted to make 
use of the State provision for their diseases as to causo a 
.reaction, (s. A. B.) 

AnnsBioiKars. 

Holidays imply cessation from work ; amusements imply 
relaxation in work. The provision of means of amusement 
has extended in every direction. There are more theatres, 
more novels, more entertainments, and more games. People 
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seem either to work so hard or to find work so dull, that they 
look for amusement which will demand as little effort as pos- 
sible. The theatres thus incline to afford spectacles, and the 
novels to givestrong sensation. The populargame is football, 
which provides observers with an interest almost like .that 
of a battle ; and people seem to be less and less inclined to 
join in a game at all, unless it be for the excitement of a 
prize or of popular notice. There is an increase of athleti- 
cism, but it is largely mixed with sport ; men practise to 
take part in contests, and there is less simple healthy 
pleasure in exertion. People, that is to say, dejjend for 
amusement on something outside themselves, just as the 
children look for toys. A striking feature in advertise- 
ments is the offer of all sorts and kinds of toys. Those 
who are older than children look for something to stir 
their minds, be it a scene in a jjlay or a contest in sport. 
The»obvioua amusement is something exciting — a play, a 
race, a contest ; but alongside tliovo is an increase of other 
amusements which depend on the exertion of mind and 
body. There are now picture galleries in many of the 
great towns; sketching clubs and rambling clubs are 
formed among young people ; music is provided by many 
town councils ; and people are gradually dcvelopixig a love 
of social meeting, as by travel and reading they find more 
subjects for conversation. The period, again, is one of 
transition. The hard worker in liis first freedom from 
work turns naturally to the excitements which most easily 
stimulate his senses ; hut as with more leisure he develops 
the powers of his mind, ho begins to find satisfaction in 
their use. A review of the means of amusement now 
provided shows how largely those which excite l)rcdonlinat(^, 
but closer observation shows tliat at the same time there 
is a growth of other amusomonts which involve tlie exercise 
of the mind and taste. B. ; s. a. b.) 

CjLOTIIIN<J. 

Observers with momories going back to the ’sovonties 
see that people arc as a rule better clad in 1902~moro 
warmly, more a]>pro]»riat(*,ly, and often with more taste. 
Many tilings have combined to bring about tlie change. 
There has boon a raind succcHHion of inventions in clothing 
making, and especially in boot-making. Womeu’s boots 
which formerly cost Os. can be bought for 6a ; good boots 
for cliildrcn can be got for 3s. Cd. Now sorts of stuffs 
have been made availabki, some of which are as servicoal»lo 
as the more highly pricc'd materials they have displaced. 
Methods of distribut-ion have also be(sn improved, Larp 
shops or co-operative stores have lowered prices ; (•nt(*r£>ri.s- 
iag traders quickly distribute banknipt stocks ; and the sale 
and translation of second-hand clothes have been better 
organized. Education has at the same time dovoloiied soU- 
rcspect^ and iX)Oxdo tend, therefore, to adopt the stimo 
fashions. There are few workpcujJu who do not ai)iHjar on 
Sundays in tlie same style of dross as that worn by their 
employers. The clothing of the iM)<»r — jih far, at least, as 
outside apjHiiirance goes — is always a subject of astonish- 
ment. The only classos which look wretched at© not those 
who earn least — widows and labouring familios~but the 
careless and thoughtiioss, who often oam good wages. 
Students who have gone into the subject estimate 
clothing costs a grown person 6d. a week and a child Bd. 
But such clothing, if enough for .app(*.'Lrtinr(t, is said to be 
i nsu ffic iont for warmth or iirotection from woathen 

(h« o. b. ; 8. A* B.) 

Oexm-b. 

During the twenty years froin 1881 to 1900 there was 
a definite duuinutitm <»f crime in England, but to estimate 
the amount of the is a matter of some difficulty. 

The error has been made by some of treating as a rncasure 
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•of crime the average prison population, which fell from 
28,324 in 1880 to 17,435 in 1900 ; but prison population 
■depends not only on the number of persons sent to gaol, 
but on the average length of their sentences, and the fall 
is one mainly due to the increasing leniency of the 
«entences passed by judges and magistrates. Others, 
again, have fallen into the opposite error of founding 
■conclusions on the number of technically “criminal” 
•charges, which increased from 649,811 to 770,853; but 
in this case the augmentation is due, not to any growth 
■of crime in the proper sense of the word, but to the 
■establishment of new municipal regulations in the interest 
of the public safety, health, or progress. Within the last 
twenty years of the 19th century the cases under the 
Education Acts have increased by 34,000, offences with 
regard to the highways by 19,000, and offences against 
local police bye-laws by 56,000. 

The best standard — statistically definite and covering a 
wide area of serious crime — ^is to be found in the number 
of indictable offences, of offences which are triable on 
indictment, whether actually tried on indictment at assizes 
and quarter sessions, or disposed of at petty sessions under | 
the extensive summary powers which the magistrates now 
possess. Within this definition of crime fall not only 
murder and the great offences against the State, but aU 
■crimes of violence except minor assaults, all “crimes 
against morals,” all sorts of forgery and fraud, and all 
larcenies except some petty thefts. Statistics are avail- 
able, first of the number of such crimes known to the 
police, second of the number of persons tried, and third of 
the number of convictions. Under each of these heads 
the figures for the period 1880-1900 show a decrease; 
but the second, the number of persons tried for crimes, 
is generally regarded as on the whole "the best test, and 
under this head there has been a fall from 60,724 in 1880 
to 53,628 in 1900, or, taking the proportion per 100,000 
of the population, from 236 to 167. 

If the view of crime is extended so as to cover every 
offence, indictable or otherwise, that can fairly be brought 
within that designation, including all assaults, all petty 
thefts, and all minor injuries to property, the number of 
persons charged fell from 183,000 to 152,500, or, taking 
again the proportion per 100,000 of population, from 711 
to 475. All the figures quoted are those for the years 
1880 and 1900. These may be taken as representative 
years in a progressive series, not seriously influenced by 
casual variations. If the averages of periods of fiLve or ten 
years are taken, the results are not affected in any material 
point. The diminution in indictable offences amounts 
therefore in twenty years (taking population into account) 
to a little more than 25 per cent.; but this diminution 
does not affect all forms of crime equally. The general 
ratio of decrease applies with little variation to larcenies 
(which constitute the great bulk — more than five-sixths — 
of all indictable offences), to robbery, and to forgery. It 
applies also to crimes of violence to the person, though 
under some of the most important heads, such as murder 
aud manslaughter, the figures are too small to give any 
regular rate of progression. It does not apply completely 
to “ crimes against morals,” which show an increase chiefly 
in connexion with the offences created or extended in 
definition by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1886, 
nor to burglary and house-breaking, which on the whole 
tended to increase. Offences connected with the coinage, 
on the other hand, show a much more rapid rate of 
^minution, having steadily fallen from 3 1 1 to 70. Suicide, 
which appears among indictable offences only in the matter 
of the attempt increased steadily, the proceedings for 
attempted suicide having risen from 74 to 192. In the 
same period actual suicides increased from 1930 to 2863. 
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These figures, which apply to England and Wales, 
though in Scotland and Ireland the tendencies are generally 
similar, have to be qualified by the consideration of various 
influences not capable of statistical measurement. Thus 
the increase in numbers and the improved efficiency of the 
police, while they are probably one of the causes in the 
actual decrease of crime, tend to increase the statistics of 
persons tried by ensuring the detection and punishment 
of a larger proportion of the offences committed ; and the 
actual decrease in crime is therefore probably somewhat 
greater than appears from the figures quoted. Again, the 
shorter sentences now passed on habitual offenders, by 
giving the same individual more frequent periods of liberty, 
and therefore more opportunities of committing crime, 
allow the same person to appear more frequently in the 
criminal records ; and if there has been a diminution in 
the number of crimes, there is reason to believe that the 
reduction of the number of persons living by crime is in a 
somewhat greater ratio. On the other hand, the spirit of 
leniency towards criminals which now prevails shows itself 
in a greater reluctance to prosecute for minor offences, and 
if this influence be taken into account, the estimate of the 
decrease of crime becomes less favourable. 

The causes of the diminution of crime must be found 
partly ■ in changes in the judicial and penal systems, 
partly in wider influences affecting the national morals. 
The gradual extension of the protection afforded by the 
police to life and property has already been mentioned as 
one of the influences which have tended to repress crime. 
Another influence in the same direction has been the exten- 
sion of the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, particularly 
in the Summary Jurisdiction Acts of 1879 and 1899. The 
I first effect of the Act of 1879, which much lessened the cost 
I and trouble of criminal proceedings, was to increase the 
number of prosecutions ; but in the long run the greater 
quickness and certainty of punishment which it secured 
proved a considerable influence in checking crime. Yet 
another very important factor was the change of prison 
organization effected under the Prison Act of 1877, 
by which the local prisons passed into the charge of a 
Government department and the varying local methods of 
treating crime were replaced by a uniform national system. 
The main features of this system were a severity of dis- 
cipline for short-sentence prisoners, which, without pretence 
to reforming efficacy, acted with strong deterrent effect on 
the minor offenders not hardened to prison life, and the 
separation of prisoners by cellular confinement, which pre- 
vented to a great extent the contamination of first offenders 
by old criminals. This system has now, under the policy 
embodied in the Prison Act of 1898, been replaced by 
one which, while less severe in discipline and allowing 
more association of prisoners, aims at more complete 
classification of offenders and greater discrimination in 
their treatment, and seeks to give more scope to directly 
reformatory influences. Outside the prison system there 
has been an extension of the agencies for the assistance or 
reform of the criminal. The establishment of discharged 
prisoners' aid societies has been encouraged by the Ptison 
Commissioners, and assisted by Government funds, until 
their operations now extend to the whole country ; while 
other societies less official in character have shared not Jess 
effectively in the same work. StiU more important has 
been the part played by reformatory and industrial schools, 
which deal with children who are actually criminal or are 
living in conditions which must inevitably lead to crime. 
These schools were extensively established before 1880, 
but dealing as they do with children, they had to exercise 
their influence on a whole generation before its full effect 
could be shown in reducing the criminal population. 

Erom a wider point of view the net result of the educative 
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and social influences at work has been antagonistic to 
crime, with, an increased tendency to meet it rather by 
preventive reform than by severe repression. The spread 
of common education and the increase of wholesome 
literature are powerful factors in this influence, though 
they have to combat the counter -effects of the debasing 
literature to which the universal ability to read now gives 
a wide currency. The teaching of the Churches and of 
other social institutions has become more practical, and 
therefore more effleient in the contest with crime, notwith- 
standing the decay in some directions of religious influences 
and the weakening of some of the sentiments which support 
the elementary moral obligations. (c. e. t.) 

Drunkenness. 

In considering the extent to which intemperance now 
prevails as compared with former years, the statistics of 
prosecutions upon which such comparisons are usually 
based are far from being completely satisfactory, but, 
inasmuch as they constitute the only possible data for 
such comparisons, we are compelled to accept them. The 
following table. gives the average number of persons per 
1000 of the population proceeded against for drunkenness 
in England and Wales for each quinquennial period since 
18 57,. the first year of the Judicial Statistics : — 


1857-61 . 





. 4*28 

1862-66 . 





. 478 

1867-71 . 





. 5*47 

1872-76 . 





. 7*83 

1877-81 . 





. 7*25 

1882-86 . 





■. 6*90 

1887-91 . 





. 6*19 

1892-96 . 





. 5*84 

1897-99 (3 years) 




. 6*47 

1899 

, 




. 6*74 


The figures, it will be seen, show a steady decline from 
1872-76 (when the consumption of alcohol was quite 
• abnormal) to 1892-96. Since then, however, the figures 
have again risen. The increase was especially marked in 

■ 1899, when a tide of exceptional prosperity was again 
accompanied by great drunkenness. It is also dis- 
quieting to discover that the average number of prosecu- 

' tions for drunkenness in the three years 1897-99 was 51 
‘ per cent, higher than the average for 1857-61, and 35 

■ per cent, higher than the average for 1862-66. That the 
’ increase is partly due to more efficient police administra- 
tion is probable, but that this is not a complete explana- 
tion of the figures is made evident by an analysis of the 

■ general statistics of crime during the same period, from 
' which it may be seen that, while crime generally (exclud- 
. ing drunkenness) has decreased 28 per cent, in England 
and Wales since 1857-61, drunkenness has increased 51 
per cent. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that drunkenness is 
chiefly prevalent in the seaport and mining districts. If 
a line be drawn from the mouth of the Severn to the 
Wash, it will be found that the “ black ” counties, without 
exception, lie to the north-west of this line. The worst 
counties in England and Wales in the matter of drunken- 
ness are Northumberland, Durham, and Glamorganshire, 
while Pembrokeshire and Lancashire follow close behind. 
The most sober counties, on the other hand, are Cambridge- 
shire, Suffolk, Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire. Averages based 

■ upon the returns of entire counties do not, however, afford 
a complete guide to the distribution of drunkenness, inas- 
much as offenfces are not equally distributed over the whole 

‘ area of a county. A heavy ratio of drunkenness in a small 
district may often give a county an unfavourable position 
in the general averages, noti;Wthstanding favourable con- 
ditions in the rest of its area. A better classification is 


that adopted by the compiler of the Judicial (Criminal) 
Statistics for 1898, and represented in the following 
table : — 

DninkentiesK 

(No. of prosecution.*! in 1898) 
per 1000 population. 


Mining counties 11*19 

Seaports 10*20 

Metropolis 9*94 

Manufacturing towns . . . . 5*58 

Pleasure towns . . . • - &'87 

Agricultural counties — 

South-western countie.s . . . 2*84 

Home counties . . . . 2*63 

Eastern counties .... 1*23 


England and Wales 


6*98 


Eurther analysis of the prosecutions for drunkenness 
shows that about 24 per cent, of the total number of 
offences are committed by women. In the larger towns 
the proportion, as a rule, is higher. In London, 38 per 
cent, of the drunkenness is attributable to w^oinen ; in 
Manchester, 36 per cent.; in Belfast and Glasgow, 32 
per cent. In Liverpool, on the other hand, the proportion 
is only 24 per cent. The much-controverted question as 
to whether intemperance is increasing among women can 
hardly, however, be decided by an appeal to the criminal 
statistics. So far as these statistics throw any light at 
all upon the question, they suggest important local diftcr- 
ences. A more direct duo is aftbrdccl by the Ilogistrar- 
GeneraPs annual returns of deaths directly attributed to 
intemperance. The figures are given below. In order to 
eliminate accidental variations, the comparison is based 
upon the average mortality during consecutive quin- 
quennial periods : — 

QuinquonniBl Avenif;. No. of itcuUtB UalPH I'niimlfH 
Forlod. (Bugland and WalOH). potoenb iwrunnt. 

1877-81 1071 60 .81 

1882-86 1320 66 34 

1887-91 1710 ei .86 

1892-96 20‘14 61 30 

1897-99 2B77 61 30 

1899 2871 60 40 


The figures are certainly striking. They show, it will 
be noticed, that out of every 100 deaths from iilc;f)holic 
excess in IJnglaud and Wales at the pnisent time women 
contribute nine more than they did in IBHO* If, instead 
of taking the total number of deatlis, wc take the ratio 
per million persons living, the increase is seen even more 
clearly : — 


1877-81 

MaloB 

por million living* 

60 

FeinaloK 

per million living. 
25 

1882-86 

67 

32 

1887-91 

79 

42 

1892-96 

86 

51 

1897-99 

103 

63 

1899 

112 

70 


It appears that, while the ratio of mortality from 
alcoholic excess Im increased 87 per cent, among males 
during the last twenty years of the century, among females 
it has increased by no loss than 180 X)er cent. 

Despite the strenuous and, in many respccta, succensful 
efforts of teraprance reformers, the consumption of alcohol 
l>er head in the United Kingdom has, though subjt^ct to 
fluctuations, increased until it was greater m 1902 than 
it ym in 1840, when the temperance mfonnation wtis in 
its infancy^. The consumption piir head of alcoholic licpior 
in the United Kingdom in 1840, as compared with 1900, 
was as follows : — 

im 

(CJalloim). 

1-12 
0-30 
3175 


1840 

(Oallons). 

Spirits (proof) . 0*07 

Wino . . . 0*25 

Deer . . . 28*59 
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If the figures are reduced to a basis of proof spirit, ^ the 
result is as follows : — 

Gallons. 

1840 consumption per head . . 3'89 

1900 „ » . . 4*40 

'To adopt a familiar method of comparison, the expendi- 
ture per head of the population upon alcoholic drinks was 
in 1840 £2, 18s. lOd., and in 1900 £3, 18s. 8d. 

That this increase in consumption is not due to the 
selection of exceptional years will be seen from the sub- 
joined table : — 


Years. 

1841-45 






Equivalent in 

Proof Spirit 
(Gallons). 

. 3*36 

follow 

1881. 

1883. 

1846-50 






. 3*58 


1851-55 






. 3*75 


1856-60 






. 3*66 

1884. 

1861-65 






. 3*60 

1866-70 






. 4-09 


1871-75 






. 4*78 


1876-80 






. 4-70 

1886. 

1381-85 






. 3-90 

1886-90 






. 3*87 


1891-95 






. 4-08 

1887, 

1896 






. 4-20 


1897 






. 4*28 


1898 






. 4-30 


1899 






. 4*48 


1900 






. 4-40 



It will thus bo seen that the increase in the consumption 
of alcohol per head from 1841-45 to 1891-95 amounted 
to nearly three-fourths of a gallon of proof spirit. The 
highest figures were reached in 1876 (when the effects of 
the great wave of commercial prosperity which marked 
the ’seventies were at their height), when the consumption 
per head rose to 4*89 gallons of proof spirit. With 
the subsidence of the commercial “ boom ” the consumption 
at once declined, but only to a point that was still slightly 
above what may be called the normal figures of the ante- 
1870 period. During the decade 1889-99, however, they 
rose again steadily, until the consumption in 1899 was 
higher than it had been for a period of twenty-one years. 

That much of the indulgence in alcoholic drinks is 
■excessive and wasteful is not seriously disputed. Opinions, 
it is true, differ as to the proportion of the total con- 
i^uinption that may bo so regarded, and the amount at 
best can only bo approximately determined, but even at 
the h)west computation it certainly forms a not incon- 
fiidonible proportion of the whole. Professor Leone Levi, 
in his evidence before the Lords’ Committee in 1877, 
-estimated the amount of intemperate consumption at 
one-fifth of the total consumption. Mr Dudley Baxter’s 
■estimate is very much higher tlxan this. The figures 
wliich he gives for 1869 show that 38 per cent, of the 
total consuiin>tion of spirits and 32 per cent, of the total 
consumption of beer must in that year have represented 
intemperate consumption. If we make the most liberal 
allowance for a more general diffusion of wealth and a 
■consequent increase in the axnount of temperate consump- 
tion in the interval, and reduce the proportions which Mr 
Baxter gives to 30 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively, 
it would follow that more than £39,000,000 was spent in 
1900 in intemperate and wasteful drinking. 

The number of public-houses and beer-shops has, it is 
true, been steadily declining, no fewer than 10,000 having 
■disappeared between 1876 and 1896 ; but this reduction 
in numbers has been more than out-balanced by the rccon- 


1 The Spirits (Strength Ascertammont) Act, 1818 (68 Geo, III. c. 
28), defines ** proof spirit** to be tlmt which, at a temperature of 61°, 
weighs a parts of an eqnsi measure of distilled water. A gallon of 
proof spirit contains 57 tier cent, of alcohol. Tlio calculation is made 
on the ordinary basis that wine contains 80 per cent, and beer 10 per 
•oent. of i^nroof spirit 


struction and enlargement of those that remain. The 
reduction in numbers has affected, for the most part, the 
smaller and least profitable houses only; but these have 
been largely replaced by huge “gin-palaces,” so that what 
Lord Eandolph Churchill called the “fatal facility of the 
Xxublic-house ” has become a more serious social fact than 
was the case in 1875. In important legislation the last 
twenty years of the 19th century showed little progress. 

Important licensing proposals were made by a Conservative 
administration in 1888 and 1890, and by a Liberal administration 
d 1895, but in each case they failed to become law. The 


and the use of drink-shops or refreshment-houses for 
parliamentary election meetings. 

[utticipal Elections Corrupt Practices Act, prohibiting use 
of public -houses and refreshment -rooms for committee 
purposes or meetings in connexion with municipal 
elections. 

itoxicating Liquor (Sale to Children) Bill, prohibiting sale 
of intoxicants “for his or her own consumption** to 
children under thirteen. 

eer and Cider Truck Clause, prohibiting the furnishing of 
beer, cider, &c., to agricultural labourers as part payment 


Also Scottish Early Closing of Public-houses Act, giving dis- 
cretionary power to licensing benches outside bur^s of 
50,000 inhabitants to close public-houses one hour earlier* 
on week-nights. » 

1888. Habitual Drunkards Act. 

1894. Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, which, inter alia,^ 
empowers magistrates to commit to inebriate homes the' 
drunken parents of ill-used children. 

1897. Licensing Amendment (Scotland) Act. 

1898. Habitual Inebriates Act. 

1900. Beer Retailers* and Spirit Grocei*s’ Retail Licences (Ireland) 

Act. 

1901. Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) Act. (a. Sh.) 
Food. 

The abolition of duties, tbe invention of cold storage, 
the practice of tinning meat and fruits, and improved' 
means of transit, have enlarged the supply and changed 
the character of the foods of the people. Casual observa- 
tion of the shops in poor neighbourhoods shows the tins of 
salmon, peaches, soups, as well as of ordinary meats, piled 
up for sale, while on the barrows in the streets there is a' 
plentiful supply of bananas, tomatoes, grapes, &c. Closer 
inquiry confirms the conclusion suggested by such observa- 
tion. In 1883 there was imported and retained for home, 
consumption 0*75 lb of fresh mutton per head of the total’ 
population of the United Kingdom; in 1900 the amount 
had risen to 9 *28 Ib. The figures with regard to bacon 
and ham show that in 1883 there was 11*01 Bb imported 
for each inhabitant, while in 1900 the amount was 
19*62 There is a like increase in the use of imported 
butter. In 1886 — ^the first year in which it was dis- 
tinguished — 4*57 S) per head was imported; in 1900 the 
amount was 9*11 lb. In 1883 each person had for his 
use 26*52 imported eggs ; in 1900 he had 49*48. But the 
most astonishing increase of all, representing the develop- 
ment of the use of jam, is in sugar. In 1883 the import " 
of sugar for home consumption j>er head of the population 
was 9*91 Ib of refined sugar ; in 1900 it was 52*23 Bb. 
It is somewhat more difficult to tell by figures the de- 
velopment of the use of foreign fruits; they were not 
distinguished in the returns till 1892, but in that year 
the value of grapes imported was £363,644, and in 1900 
tihe value was £595,000. The dried or tinned fruits 
imported in 1883 were of the value of £809,938, and in 
1900 the value had risen to £1,848,872, an astonishing 
increase, justifying the conclusion drawn from the tins 
which fill so many shop windows. It miist be remembered 
, that these figures take no account of the home produce, 
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■whicli must be added to the food supply of the people. If, 
now, the further question be asked, whether the increased 
importation has been followed by a decrease in price, the 
answer is generally in the affirmative. A live ox which 
was valued at .£21*57 in 1883 is valued at £18*19 in 
1900; a sheep has gone down from 45*13 shiHings in 
1883 to 31*87 shillings in 1900. Flour of wheat which 
was 15*12 shillings per cwt. in 1883 was 9*38 shillings 
in 1900. Food may therefore be said to be cheaper, 
more plentiful, and more varied. It is also more closely 
protected. The Food and Drugs Act, 1875, amended in 
1899, aims to protect consumers against adulteration in 
all its recognizable forms. The Weights and Measures 
Act, 1878, was amended in 1899, so that local authorities 
might have more power to enforce its measures. Under 
these Acts armies of inspectors are always at work. They 
every year condemn as unwholesome tons of fish, meat, 
and fruit, and they every week prosecute sellers whose 
weights and measures have been found to be short. The 
presence and activity of these inspectors have created a 
standard up to which public opinion slowly rises, so that 
there is now greater care on the part of purchasers to 
avoid bad food. The review of the. food supply of the 
people is so far encouraging. It may be that in develop- 
ing. foreign supplies the home supply has been neglected ; 
that for want of skill gardening near the great towns has 
not been developed, that by the monopoly of railways the 
transit from country districts has been made difficult ; it 
may be that food might be fresher and even cheaper ; but 
measured by any test, the advance during the period 
1880-1900 was great. There is, however, another set of 
facts which have to be considered. Casual observers not 
only see loaded shops and stalls : they see also many poorly- 
nourished faces and poorly-developed bodies among the 
people who crowd the streets; they not only hear of increased 
imports : they also hear from doctors that the diseases of 
the poor are largely due to underfeeding. Students who 
look more closely find that for the bare support of life a 
man in moderate work requires daily 3500 calories of food 
energy, and a woman eight-tenths of this amount. It is 
according to this scale that the Local Government Board 
has framed the dietaries for use in workhouses. Careful 
inquiry has shown that to provide tliis amount of food in 
the cheapest form; without regard to taste, the cost for a 
man pCr week is 3s, 3d., for a woman 2s. 9d., for children 
2s. 3d, A family, therefore, of five persons would need at 
least an income of 22s. a week just for rent, clothing, and 
food, without any margin for drink, holidays, literature, or 
ainusement. The statement of this fact is sufficient to 
prove that even with this supply of food there must be a 
large number of people still underfed. Mr Booth and Mr 
Kowntree, who have made detailed inquiries, both agree 
tliat 30 per cent, of the people live in poverty, nearly half 
of them’ becatwe of an insufficient income, and the rest 
because of their ignorance, their wastefulness, or drinking 
habits. If in a family where the earnings are 22s. or 24s. 
a week the man f aUs ill or gets out of work, if a holiday is 
taken, if a treat be indulged in, if even some food be bought 
more appetizing but less nutritious than that which has 
the largest strength-giving pov^er, if there be any change 
in the ordinary routine — ^then the necessary food must be 
reduced and the body be called on to suffer. There are 
notoriously many families where the income is below 22s. 
a week; there are at least an equal number of families 
where, if the earnings be somewhat larger, there is ignor- 
ance as to the right choice or use of food, and great waste 
of substance on drink and amusements. 

The conclusion of Mr Booth and Mr Rowntreo is, there- 
fore, that 30 per cent, of the population is underfed. The 
remedy is, first of all, an increase of wages, which moans 
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that by intelligence and character the w^orker shall be 
worth more wages. But with increased w^ages there must 
be also increased knowledge of the value of foods and of 
the methods of feeding. Mothers frequently give their 
children meat before the appearance of teeth with which 
to bite it. Wives prepare their husbands’ meals in such a 
way as to destroy much of their nourishing power. People 
have often altogether wrong notions as to what is strength- 
ening and what is not. It is something that these facts, 
are known, and already local authorities have started 
lectures and cookery classes, which ought to be valuable. 

(h. o. b. j s. a. b.) 

Health. 

Examination of the death statistics shows a steadily 
increasing average length of life in England. The ‘‘ ex- 
pectation of life” at birth, which in 1880 was calculated 
to be 41*35 years for males and 44*62 years for females, 
had increased ten years later to 43*66 years and 47*1^ 
years respectively. Thus the average length of life in 
England in ten years increased by about three years, and 
is still increasing. We find that the decrease in the 
mortality is still apparent at all ages from 1 year up te- 
45 years among males and to 55 years among fcmales. 
The mortality has increased at other ages up to 85 years, 
after which there is an apparent decrease. From the ages, 
of 5 years to 30 years the decrease in the rate of mortality 
is relatively large, and, though less marked, the decrease 
is evident also in all tlio succeeding age-periods. 

But while we recognize the general improvement in tlio 
conditions of life, further examination iiulicatcs considera- 
tions of a less satisfactory nature. Tlun'o is still a high 
death-rate among infants under 1 year of age, though 
this decreased during the period under review. Dr Furr, 
whose studios of vital statistics have served— -and still 
serve — ^as models for other work(^rs in this field, nK‘ntion(*d 
the following conditions as thos(^ the inniience of wliich on 
the health of a community is un(]nestionabl(i (1) the 
physical well-being of the i)eopl() as to dwelliT\gH, food, 
drink in excess or defect ; (2) firing ; (3) ch^anliTiesa and 
clothing; (4) sewage and drainago. ''rhe relation between 
health and the density of population under existing sanitary 
conditions, and tlio measunss taken to limit the spreatl of 
infectious diseases, have also to ]n\ taken into (considera- 
tion. Some of those conditions are under thci control, of 
the individual, others are rogulat(»d by the State or by 
local authorities. There are facts to l)e (didt(Hl from the 
tables of the causes of death which appear to indicates 
that the improvement in the hcalthirH‘.Ks of the jteople 
is duo not so much to a greatt^r attention to health 
roquiremonts by individuals, as to the sanitary improve- 
ments carried out by local authoriti(‘.K and the health 
regulations initiated or enforced by the State. The 
regulation of the conditions of labour by the Fa<!t.ory 
I Acts, <fcc., has tended to reducjo the mortality in certain 
trades and occujnitious. Without going into detail, the 
general result is shown by the fiwtt that c.ompariM(ni of 
1891 with 1871, with regard to 76 orciqiation groups 
where such comparison is ]>osHible, shows tliat at the 
ages 25-45 (which corrosixmds witlt the working jieriod of 
life^ there was docrca^d mortality in 63 of these groups, 
during the latter period, whilst in 13 groujts only was. 
there an increased mortality. The tlmlhs from zymotic ‘ 
diseases show a diminution, eatweially in those diseases * 
which are influoncsed by the sanitation of towns or districts, 
and those for the jirevontion of which special regulationa 
are in force. Entc^ric fever and diurrlnva, thc^ sjimul of 
which depends so largidy ujwn diuinag<i and water-supply, 
are credited with a de<jn?asirig d(*ath-rate. The mortality 
from scarlet fever shows a largo diminution, and whooping 
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cougli also is less fatal. Measles remains a frequent cause 
of death, and the mortality from this cause, though 
diminishing, fluctuated but little during the last thirty 
years of the 19th century. Diphtheria has increased, and 
shows a progressive increase in mortality. This disease is 
especially fatal in young children at an age when isolation 
is impracticable, and the mortality from this cause may 
be taken as to some extent a measure of the sanitation of 
the home as distinct from the sanitation of the locality. 
There is still much room for improvement in the sanitation 
of the homes of the poor especially, and in the care which 
would prevent the spread of infectious illness in the 
family. The diminution in the mortality from consump- 
tion and other tubercular diseases is one of the most 
noticeable and at the same time satisfactory facts which 
the death returns demonstrate. This decreased mortality 
can only be referred to an improvement in the general 
sanitary and hygienic condition of the people, for as yet 
it can hardly be‘ said that any special preventive measures 
have been put in force against these diseases. The 
influence of overcrowding — ^the aggregation of individuals 
— ^in the causation of consumption is undoubted. The 
efforts made by the authorities in most towns to prevent 
the overcrowding, both of buildings on a given area and 
of inhabitants within the dwellings, have probably had an 
important influence in the decrease of consumption. But 
we may reasonably assume that some proportion of this 
decrease indicates an improvement in the dwellings of the 
people, and is a sign of increased prosperity. This 
assumption is borne out by the fact that, although the 
diminution in the mortality from consumption is to be 
observed at all age-periods and in both sexes, it is in the 
earlier stages of life more especially that the reduction 
has taken place, and the decrease has been greater 
amongst females than amongst males in the later 
ago- periods. We may take the changes in the death- 
rate^ from phthisis (consumption) in children under 15 
years of ago, and in women, to represent the influence of 
the home conditions, for these are much at home, whilst 
the men afe subject to outside influences at their work. 
In illustration we may take from the sixtieth report of 
the Kegistrar-General (1897) the following fibres, which 
show the percentage reduction in the phthisis mortality 
between the i)eriod 1861-70 and that of 1891-97 : — 


Age Groups. 

Reduction per cent, in 1891-P7. 

Males. 

Females. 

All ages 

35 

49 

Under 5 yrs. 

55 

53 

5 

58 

49 

10 

CO 

60 

15 

53 

56 

20 

49 

57 

25 

39 

53 

35 

23 

42 


The reduction, which is considerable for both sexes up 
to the age of 15, becomes proportionately greater for 
females as compared with that of males in the succeeding 
age-periods. 

But while we recognize with satisfaction such indications 
of improvement in the well-being of the people, we have on 
the other hand to note that the death-rates from ansemia, 
from rickets, and from diarrhoea show an increase. These 
diseases are to a large extent dependent upon the hygienic 
conditions of the home life. There are other considerations 
also which call for serious attention as indicating evils of 
national importance. The high mortality of men of all 
ages after 25 years is especially remarkable in London, 
whilst the mortality of women is increased to nothing 
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like the same extent. Two causes appear to operate 
powerfully in producing this result. The first of these is 
referred to by Dr Farr in these words : — ‘‘Not only the 
roughs but the intelligent artisans of London do not 
wa^ the whole of the body daily.” The second cause is, 
in the opinion of the same authority, the greater intem- 
perance in regard to alcohol of the men as compared with 
women. 

The influence of occupation is also seen to be very 
great, for those most exposed to temptation show the 
highest death-rate. Innkeepers and inn servants, and those 
engaged in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages, show 
the greatest mortality ; cab and omnibus servants, coster- 
mongers, commercial travellers, come close upon these ; and 
butchers and bakers are also high on the list. It is a 
significant fact that while the drivers, &c., of cabs and 
omnibuses show a high mortality from intemperance, engine 
drivers and railway guards come low on the list of deaths- 
from alcohol ; these men ' have, for the most part, respon- 
sible and well-paid posts, which they could not retain if 
they were intemperate. The death-rate from insanity and 
that from suicide show a progressive increase. It is 
notable that those occupations which show a high mortality 
from alcoholic excess furnish also the highest proportionate 
mortality from suicide. It is therefore permissible to attri- 
bute some portion at least of the increased mortality from 
insanity to the greater prevalence of intemperance. There 
remains the fact that the mental strain resulting from the- 
greater competition of the present day may have some- 
influence on this mortality from mental disease, which, 
thus represents the price the community pays for its. 
prosperity. The continued increase in the mortality from 
diabetes points also to the severity of competition, since 
nervous strain and worry are important factors in the 
causation of this disease. 

The conditions of life in towns contrast most unfavour- 
ably with those of rural districts. The urban death-rate 
in 1899 was equal to 19'2 per 1000, while the rural rate 
was 16*3 per 1000. And although the urban rate was 
equal to the average of the ten preceding years, the ratio 
of urban to rural mortality (as 118 is to 100) is higher 
than the average ratio during those ten years. It is 
abundantly evident from the returns of the Eegistrar-' 
General that the death-rate of different districts increases 
' according to the density of the population, ^.e., the number 
of persons to a given area. There is a tendency for the 
people to leave the country districts and flock to the 
towns, where work is, as a rule, more highly paid and 
perhaps more plentiful. But though this may lead to the 
greater prosperity of the individuals, it has an injurious 
influence on health. And since it is the children who are 
particularly susceptible to those conditions which make 
the towns less healthy than the rural districts, it is. 
evidently desirable that so far as possible the families of 
the tow workers should be brought up in the country, or 
at least on the outskirts of the town rather than in its 
crowded centre. (j. e. s.) 

Holidays. 

Holidays have been greatly extended since 1875, and. 
signs of the change are everywhere manifest. Almost 
all persons in regular employment now stipulate for a 
holiday period, and employers have to arrange accordingly* 

, The Bank Holidays Act, 1871, expressed the tendency of 
the time, and gave it great impetus. People who had 
hitherto taken casual holidays, and perhaps felt somewhat* 
conscience-stricken at neglecting work, now felt justified, 
and began to plan the use of these days. The railways 
and caterers for amusement have of course risen to the 
occasion, and tempting advertisements crowd the walls.* 
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The effect of the Act has been to stimulate the holiday 
sense and awaken the dormant curiosity of many a mental 
sleeper. The offer of a whole day has encouraged enter- 
prise in those who hitherto had spent their broken bits 
of holiday within a few yards of their homes, and it has 
led those who have learnt to enjoy one day to demand 
a longer season. But it is a question whether this Act has 
not now answered its purpose. Enormous crowds of people 
composed of one social class generate excitement wMch is 
unwholesome, the great demand on space in carriages or in 
places of resort brings about a rise of prices, and there is 
often a laxity of manner and of morals, followed by incidents 
which are demoralizing. Many thoughtful members of 
the industrial classes now hold the opinion that the exist- 
ence of the Act makes their demand for periodical recrea- 
tion less effective, and has set apart days on winch the 
lower classes revel and the upper classes remain indoors. 
“A chasm,” they say, “has been made between classes 
who would have been better for taking their pleasures 
in relation to one another,” The fact, however, remains 
that bank holidays, and especially the August holiday, 
are a great institution. They have become the centre 
of longer holidays, the day necessarily included in the 
week or fortnight. They draw out vast crowds to places 
of amusement or to country resold. The tendency 
every year is for people to go farther afield and to make 
more use of the railways. The Crystal Palace, for in- 
stance, is more, and the Zoological Gardens less frequented. 
The railways and steamers are every year more largely 
used for excursions to more distant counties or seaside 
places. The habit of travelling has indeed enormously 
developed. In consequence, there has been a great increase 
of agencies and facilities, some of which are educational 
and some simply commerciaL Of the latter Messrs Cook 
have been the pioneers, and now there are various firms 
who render travelling easy in all parts of the world, by pro- 
viding couriers and hotels, as well as personal conductors. 
Of the former the Toynbee Hall Travelling Club is the 
original ou which many others have since been formed. 
In these clubs the members are instructed, before their 
journeys, in the history, art, (fee., of the countries they 
visit, or they are accompanied by lecturers, who on the 
spot teU something of the things and people around. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the numbers who 
make use of either of ^ese agencies, but the presence of 
English people is very evident to all travellers abroad. In 
the British Islands the railways and steamers have made 
travelling easier and cheaper. Third-class carriages are 
attached to express trains, and on some lines accompanied 
by refreshment cars. The carriages themselves have been 
made more comfortable, and access to distant places has 
been opened. In 1877 the total length of lines open in 
the United Bangdom was 17,077 miles. Tn 1900 it had 
increased to 21,855 miles. In the earlier year the 
number of passengers (exclusive of season ticket holders) 
carried was 549,541,325, and in 1900 the total reached 
was 1,142,276,686, who paid as fares £45,383,988, against 
£26,534,110 paid in 1877. The reduction in the fares by 
means of excursion and tourist tickets is shown by the 
fact that while the passenger traffic has doublec^ the 
amount for conveying them each mile has only increased 
by one-eighth. Two persons could in 1902 travel for 8d. 
the same distance as in 1877 one person was conveyed 
for 7cL These increased facilities for travel have been 
followed by the increase of places of resort, especially 
on the coast. A plan for opening more remote country 
districts has been adopted by the railway companies, who 
issue at the beginning of each season lists of lodgings 
at farmhouses, cottages, or moorland homesteads. The 
children’s country holiday fund^ followed by tiie women’s 
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and factory girls’ clubs, have largely increased the 
summer exodus from town to the country. By means 
of these funds the children and the women paying some- 
thing for themselves are placed for a week or fortnight in 
country cottages. They get by this means not only ^ange 
of air and food, but some experience in the habits of 
country people and country animals. The numbers who 
are thus sent from each city are very large ; 50,000 at least 
go annually from London in connexion with the funds, 
and an uncounted number who, having once been by the 
help of the fund, now make them private arrangements. 
But it is not only the railways and steamers which have 
enabled people to get the pleasures of change : the in- 
vention and the improvement of the cycle has put much 
new pleasure within the common reach. In 1878 tlie 
Cyclists’ Touring Club was formed, with 144 members : in 
1900 it had a membership of over 60,000 ; and, still more 
recently, motor-cars have offered themselves as new means 
of locomotion. Increased holidays constitute perhaps tlie 
most marked feature of the years since 1875. The feature 
is due to many causes^ but it is to be noted that in 1842 
the Early Closing Association commenced its agitation, 
and has never since ceased. Its object was a half-holiday 
for every person employed in shops. Its own object 
has not been readied, and Sir John Lubbock (Lord 
Avebury) has vainly striven to secure by law wdiat the 
association has failed to secure by voluntary action. If, 
j however, the association has not reached its object, its 
influence has undoubtedly been instrumental in educating 
public opinion. 

A review of the whole subject is encouraging. There 
may still he whole classes whose holidays are uncertain ; 
there may be even larger classes who can never look 
forward to periods longer than one or two days ; there may 
be some misuse of holidays ; but, on the whole, times of 
leisure are more regularly provided, and arc used in getting 
strength and knowledge. If somctinios it seems as if love 
of pleasure had hocomo excessive, and that men hurried 
work so as to get to play, there must bo patience over 
times of transition. It is good tliat people liave time to 
travel, to get fresh air, and to know one another; if they 
do not at once use the time for the best purposes, it is 
something that they have the time to use. 

The chief criticisms which it occurs to the writers to make 
are : (1) that it would bo bettor i£ holidays were spread over 
the year, and not so generally confined to the month of 
August; (2) that the practice which now holds of j;iving 
clerks a holiday of weeks should be extended to workmen, 
who now take holidays of days, which in the year often 
amount to weeks; and (3) that education should bo 
directed to fit people to enjoy thomHelves in natural sur- 
roundings, rather than dei)end on getting enjoyment from 
excitement. (h. o. b. ; s, jl b.) 

Open Spaces* 

Since 1847 many Acts have been passed relating wholly 
or partly to the provision of open spaces, besides those 
which were framed to deal with special parks and recrea^ 
tion grounds. Section 164 of tlie I’ublic Health Act, 1875, 
provided for the acfiuisition of Huch spaces ; the Commons 
Acts of 1866 and 1876 secured the preservation from en- 
croachment of lands over which there were public rights ; tlio 
Open Spaces' Acts of 1877, 1881, and 1887 gave further 
.powers to local sanitary authorities to utilix^ acquire, and 
maintain recreation grounds; and the Disusi^ Buruil 
Grounds Act of 1884, by making it illeg»il to build on any 
land that had boon act aside for interments, aH.Histed the 
movement, begun in London in 1875, to convert the old 
closed graveyards into public g?i.rden8. A valuable inir 
petus was afforded by the Corporation of London (Open 
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Spaces) Act, 1878, whereby the Corporation was empowered 
“to levy a tax on grain, and to use the money for the 
racqnisition of public land outside the metropolis, such as 
Epping Forest, with its area of over 5000 acres. In order 
to stimulate and encourage the efforts of the public bodies, 
4Lnd to watch the progress of open space legislation, certain 
useful voluntary agencies came into existence. The Com- 
mons Preservation Society has worked most assiduously 
^ince 1865 (see Commons), The Metropolitan Public 
Cardens Association, formed in 1882 by the earl of 
Meath, has carried through, or assisted to carry through, 
•nearly 500 successful undertakings. Open space agencies 
Tiave been started in Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Norwich, and other provincial towns, in the colonies, in 
America, and on the Continent-; while a sub-committee of 
the Kyrle Society, under Miss Octavia Hill, has done very 
useful work. This valuable movement has also from time 
to time ‘been encouraged by noble gifts of parks and other 
lands for the use of the public, A joint committee of 
representatives of the open space societies, presided over by 
Lord Hobhouse, urged all public governing bodies through- 
■out the kingdom to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee by 
-carrying out some open space scheme ; and this Queen’s 
Commemoration Committee reported that 78 such schemes 
had been carried through to their knowledge, 9 being in 
London and the suburbs, and 69 in the provinces, resulting 
in a gain of 651 acres (besides trees and seats), of which 160 
micros appeared to have been given and 491 purchased. By ^ 
the Commons Act of 1899 the county councils acquired 
the same powers as had before then belonged to the urban 
^nd rural district councils, and all these bodies can now 
preserve, purchase, lay out, or maintain recreation grounds. 

The following works on this subject will be found useful : — 
•Sn AW Lefevrb. JEnglish Commons and Forests. — Sir K. Huntbe. 
Opc7i Spaces^ FootpatJis, amd Mights-of- Way. — Mrs Basil Holmes. 
The London Murial- Grounds. — Colonel Sbxby. The Municipal 
Larks cund Gardens of London. (i, m. H.) 

Public Libraries. 

In 1875 only 82 towns or districts in the United Kingdom 
had adopted the Public Libraries Acts; and in this number 
-centres of population like London, Glasgow, Preston, Ports- 
mouth, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Halifax, Belfast, Croydon, 
West Ham, and Huddersfield were unrepresented. Now 
-every largo town in the country has its public library, and 
not a few of tlic smaller urban and rural districts. In 
.all, 430 places had cshiblished libraries up to the end of 
1901, and it is estimated that these institutions are the 
means of circulating about 40,000,000 volumes of carefully 
.selected literature every year. These issues represent but 
•a tithe of the work actually accomplished by the public 
libraries of the country, because the total only includes 
books issued for home reading and books which are 
referred to in reading-rooms and duly recorded. The 
immense number of unrecorded references made to com- 
mercial, technical, and literary works, which most libraries 
now place for free inspection on open shelves, are not 
-counted in this estimate, nor does it include the enormous 
use of artistic, literary, scientific, trade, and other magazines 
or journals, made by all classes of people, not to speak of 
' the newspapers and miscellanies. Other departments of 
work which have been undertaken by library authorities, 
such as lecture courses, classes, museums, juvenile and 
school libraries, <&c., have also to be reckoned as additions 
to the extraordinary range of activity already indicated. 
In one resiKict the public libraries of the present day 
coraisire very favourably with those of 1876, and 
that is as regards generd excellence of administration, 
^dentific methods of arranging and cataloguing books, 
.so as to make them easily accessible to all, had not been 


devised or widely adopted in the past ; and though a con- 
siderable number of libraries stifl. lag behind as regards 
close classification, the cataloguing has improved greatly, 
and it is now very rarely that a really bad catalogue is 
published. In other respects improvements have mani- 
fested themselves. Greater freedom is now allowed to 
readers, and restrictive rules and regulations have been 
relaxed with benefit to all concerned. Some libraries have 
adopted, with complete success, improved methods of 
allowing borrowers direct access to the shelves, there to 
select books by actual examination and comparison in 
minutely classified libraries, and the result of seven years’ 
experience has been to justify what was regarded as a 
somewhat dangerous departure. Mr James D. Brown, the 
librarian of the Finsbury Public Libraries, was the first to 
initiate this system for lending libraries, and his name will 
ever be associated with open access to the library sbelves. 
Other libraries, by reducing the age limits af which readers 
may enter, and otherwise extending the franchise, have not 
only increased their popularity, hut largely extended their 
spheres of work and usefulness. The funds for carrying 
out the great variety of work undertaken by public 
libraries remain the same now as in former years, and 
with few exceptions no further power has been granted 
since the penny limit to the fate was fixed in 1855. Some 
few towns which have secured special legislation have been 
enabled to raise the amount of rate, or even to abolish the 
penny limitation, and have thus achieved results in advance 
of their neighbours. But it is quite dear that until Parlia- 
ment steps in and empowers local authorities to increase 
the library rate by a general abolition of the old limit, or 
fixing a new and higher one, the majority of British public 
libraries will have to struggle on as best they may — in a’ 
healthy but somewhat crippled state. The conditions, 
under which the Acts may be adopted by a community 
have been greatly simplified by the I^blic Libraries. 
Amendment Acts, 1893 and 1901, and the London Govern- 
ment Act, 1899. The power of adoption has been 
transferred from the ratepayers at large to the governing 
body of the administrative area, saving as regards parish 
councils, and the result of this transfer has been a large 
increase in the number of public libraries. 

Reference may be made to some of the recent literature on the 
subject, which has not only improved in quality and increased in 
quantity since 1875, but is much better represented both in 
journals and books. For recent statistics, methods of work, &c., 
seeGEEBNWOor’s Year-Book, 1897 and 1900-1. The history 

of the movement is told at considerable length in Thomas Gbben- 
woon’s Fuhlic Libr curies, AhAi and 6th editions, and Ogle’s The 
Free Library, 1897. Other aspects of the subject may be studied 
in the various volumes of The Library Series edited by Dr 
Gaenbtt ; Mounuel de Bibliothiconomie, by Geaesbl and Latjdb,' 
1897 (a good general sketch of methods),; A Library Primer, by 
J, 0. Daka ; the publications of the Libi'ary Association ; the 
Library Association Year-Book; and the current British and 
American journals devoted to librarianship. (t. Gn.) 

■Wages and Hours of Labour. 

Since the formation of the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade in 1893, the wages statistics of the 
: country have steadily increased in value and in volume ; 

I but the complexity and variety of the wage-earning classes, 
the limited extent to which representative returns can be 
obtained, the irregularity of employment, the prevalence 
of overtime, and the differences in the methods of remunera- 
tion-all of which obscure the definiteness and detract 
from the suiSiciency of such returns as are available — are 
among the causes that make any general statement as to 
rates of wages and average earnings impossible. Certain 
general tendencies at the end of the 19 th century may, 
however, be indicated. First, as to the distribution of 
the wage-earning classes. The diminishing proportion of 

S. VIIL — 87 
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the population of the United Elingdom that is engaged 
in agriculture is one of the salient facts of the century. 
In 1825 the amount of agricultural and of non-agricultural 
labour in Gi^eat Britain was appro»imately equal. In 
1891 the ratio was about one to five, the totals for the 
chief agricultural classes having fallen in England and 
Wales during the decade 1881—91 from about 1,135,000 
to about 1,050,000, while the total population of the 
country was steadily increasing. The general, though by 
no means the unbroken, tendency has been for wages 
to increase since 1880, those of agricultural labour having 
perhaps increased most slowly, and chiefly towards the 
end of the period, so that the importance of the above 
figures becomes more manifest. The most notable increases 
in the occupation returns for England and Wales in the 
years 1881-91 are shown by coal-miners, railway and 
general transport employees, machine and boiler makers, 
and printers, their rates of increase being respectively 84, 
78, 24, and 14 to every 10,000 males of ten years and 
upwards in the country, and their aggregate mounting in 
the ten years from about 1,060,000 to about 1,400,000. 

The* general course of trade and employment during 
the last twenty years of, the 19th century may be 
briefly described as follows. The first of the two decades 
opened after a period of depression (the reaction from 
the inflation of the years 1871-74), which had reached 
its lowest point in 1879. From 1880 to 1883 came a 
time of expanding trade, checked at the end for two or 
three years, but afterwards recovering and again expanding 
until 1891. In the period of decline which then began, 
1893-94 marks the lowest point; but from that year 
until 1900 expansion again took place. During 1900, 
which had opened with employment still in full flood, 
and with wages still tending upwards, a slight reaction 
followed on the prosperity of the preceding six years. 
There was, however, no general contraction in the demand 
for labour, and such faUing-off in wages as ensued (up to 
the beginning of 1902) was gradual in character and 
limited in scope, affecting mainly the mining and metal 
industries. The knowledge, however, that employment 
was good in certain years, or that wages tended to rise 
or fall in such and such a period, has little significance 
if we remain ignorant as to any movement that may also 
have taken place in the prices of those commodities on 
which wages are to a great extent exj)ondcd : it is neces- 
sary to take into account the distinction between real 
and nominal wages. With the excei)tion of 1889-91 
and 1898-1900, the trend of wholesale prices was almost 
continuously downwards during the period 1880-1900. 
The influence of this decline upon tho coKst of living 
has been sometimes exaggerated, but at no time was 
there a greater variety of commodities purchasable by tho 
masses of the people of the United Kingdom than at tho 
close of the 19th century; and owing to tho continued 
improvement in methods of production and in facilities 
for transport, although specif classes of workers suffer 
from the changes and dislocation that even improvements 
bring' the general course of the markets is still in favour of 
the working-class consumer. Tho statistics of consumi)tion 
of many of the necessaries of life illustrate this develop- 
ment, but perhaps still more significant is the gradual 
transition of many luxuries’' into tho class of “neces- 
saries," due to the gradual rising of the standard of com- 
fort, and thus to the widening of the area of demand 
It is no longer possible to‘ find an index of well-being, 
even among the poorer classes of tho community, in tho 
2 >rice of the quartern loaf. The most imjiortant item in 
working-class expenditure, which has neither contracted 
nor even remained stationary, has been house rent. In 
many rural districts there are well-founded complaints 


of the low standard and the insufficiency of tlio accommo- 
elation available, and these complaints are echoed and 
emphasized in towns owing to the increasing rents that 
have to be paid. Although the expense of “ housing ” is 
thus often an increasing charge upon wages, the healthiness, 
and conveniences of dwellings are also often increasing, 
both through the competition of owners and through tln> 
exercise of greater administrative care. It cannot, there- 
fore, be asserted, witliout qualification, that even as 
regards rent charges real wages are decs lining. In many 
great centres of poiiulation, moreover, the problem of hous- 
ing is being met to a growing and an nnfovesemi exttmt 
by the provision of greater facilities for locomotion. Tho 
census returns for London in 1901 relic^ctetl these*, various 
influences, showing as they did that tho larger tenements 
had increased during the decade twh^e as tpiL(*kly as the 
smaller ones, and that the one-room tenements had d(«dined 
during tho same i)eriod from 172,502 to 149,524. 

Meanwhile, tho i)opulation of the country has iu<‘reasc*d, 
the general health of tho community lias improved, the 
average ago at death has risen, an<l there ar(^, many 
additional proofs that there is a considerahlo ntst iiu'n’iase 
in earnings. Tho following table will illust.rat(> H<*v<Tal 
of the points to which referent‘o lias hoeu made : » • 
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Tho following table has Insm compiled frt»m the 
report of the Labtair Department on chauges in rates 
of wages in the United King<lfmi; - - 
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increase of nearly £20,000,000 in the yearly wages bill 
of the United Kingdom. Daring 1901 there was a sHght 
set-back from the conditions of exceptional and in some 
directions inflated prosperity of the early months of 
1900. 

The figures relating to the hours of labour tell of a 
much more continuous movement than do those relating 
to Wages, and show that for the otganized trade's of the 
country the recognized working week is getting steadily 
shorter. From the Parliamentary Keturn (1890) giving 
“ the average number of hours worked as a week’s work 
in the chief trade centres ” in the years 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880, and 1890, we find, on analysis of the 1121 returns 
(962 from employers and 159 from trade unions), that 
in 1890, as compared with 1880, there were only 73 cases 
of a lengthened working week, as compared with 363 
cases in which it was shortened. Of the 73 cases, 56 
are reported from various branches of the building trades. 
The value of these returns is considerably diminished by 
the omission of aU numbers of those affected by the 
changes recorded, but the great preponderance of the 
cases of a shortened working week is significant. The 
particulars furnished in later years by the Labour 
Department are much more precise, and show the follow- 
ing results for the years 1893-1900. By the cases of 
which full particulars have been received, again ex- 
clusive of agricultural labourers, railway servants, and 
seamen, 446,169 wage-earners were affected, and of these 
only 82,367 had their working day lengthened. Not 
only has a much larger number secured a decrease, 
but the gain of time per head has been much greater 
than the loss; for while 76,663, or nearly the whole 
of those whoso average working week was increased, sub- 
mitted to an increase of less than one hour per week, 
the average time in each year by which the working week 
was shortened for the trades reported on was 2*81 hours. 

But while there is much detailed evidence of some- 
what greater leisure and of considerably increased wages, 
and still more general evidence of a rising standard of 
comfort, other considerations point to less satisfactory 
conchxsions. Female labour is, it is true, being gradu- 
ally still further withdrawn from those occupations 
for which it is physically least fitted, and is widely i)ro- 
tectod by legislation, especially as regards the hours of 
work, in ways that would bo inexpedient for adult males ; 
but it still remains subject to many special disadvantages, 
both as regards conditions of employment and as regards 
wages. This inferiority is largely duo to disorganization 
and to non-organization; to the disadvantages that the 
woman still labours under of being regarded as a supple- 
mentary wage-earner ; and, frecpxontly, to the aggi’avation 
of the normal sources of her economic weakness through 
the conditions of home emi>loyment. As regards the 
poorly- i)siul and unhappily- conditioned classes of female 
labour, as also of inefficient, disorganized, and degraded 
labour generally, both of men and women, Mr Charles 
Boothes conclasion lias to be borne in mind, that some 
30 per cent, of the j)eoi)Io of London are to bo classed 
as “poor,” either through the lowness of the rate at 
which they are paid, through the irregularity of their 
employment, or through the general procariousness of 
their means of subsistence. Moreover, the figures for 
overcrowding for England and Wales have to be con- 
sidered. According to the returns for 1891, in which 

ordinary tenements which have more than two occupants 
per room, bedrooms and sitting-rooms included/’ are re- 
garded as overcrowded, it appears that, in the urban 
districts, 2,572,413 persons were found to be living in 
one, two, throe, or four rooms in such conditions, and 
• in the rural districts, 685,631 persons — the two totals 
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representing in the aggregate more than 11 per cent, 
out of a total population of something over 29 millions. 
Many people are doubtless housed beneath their earnings, 
the margin saved in rent and in keeping up the home 
standard being diverted into other channels and often 
wasted. But it may be broadly stated that accommo- 
dation is a rough index not only to the standard of 
comfort of the household, but also to the economic status 
of the householder. The two sets of figures given above 
may therefore be usefully put side by side with the 
indications of progress already given, in order to indicate 
the serious limitations of such improvement in material 
conditions as has taken place. 

Influence of Combination . — The legal position of the 
Trade Uni6ns (g^.u) was settled in 1876, and since that> 
date, in spite of some uncertainty as to the nature of 
lawful and unlawful picketing, and, in this connexion, as to* 
the financial liability of the societies in the case of action- 
able conduct on the part of a member, they have been com- 
paratively free to concentrate attention upon internal 
mana^ment, and upon the task of making combination 
effective. From 1880 to 1888 a large number of 
new societies were started, but those in which any 
rapid augmentation of strength took place were excep- 
tional — ^for instance, among the older societies, in the 
Boiler Makers and, to some extent, in the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. Trade unionism still represented 
skill, and for the most part afforded additional protection 
to those classes of workers whose own economic position 
was already strong. The trade union mind of these years,, 
when the depression and financial strain of 1879 and th& 
immediately succeeding years had been left behind, i» 
reflected in the first Report on Trade Unions prepared 
in 1887 hy the Labour Correspondent of the Board of 
Trade. Writing of the complete emancipation in the eyes, 
of Ihe law that the societies had obtained, he continued : 

“ There can be no doubt that the freedom which in this 
respect they now enjoy tends to make them the most con- 
tented industrial community in the world.” At this date 
the total membership throughout the United Kingdom was ' 
estimated at something over 600,000. In 1889 a great 
change took place. The apparently successful issue of' 
what has come to be known as “the great dock strike” 
of that year in London appeared suddenly to open up a 
new era for trade unionism. • The discovery seemed to be 
made, not, it is true, for the first time, that the unskilled 
could be organized no less than the skilled. New com- 
binations were formed up and down the country. Even 
more important than this, the older societies were led 
to bestir themselves more actively. The figures relat- 
ing to the annual Trade Union Congresses reflect the 
inflation and the enthusiasm of 1890. In 1889 there had 
been only 209 delegates present, representing 145 societies' 
and! less than 700,000 members, but in the following 
■year there were 454 delegates, representing 268 societies 
and nearly 1,600,000 members. From 1891 until 1895 
the total of the trade unionists in the United Kingdom' 
appears somewhat to have declined, mainly owing to the 
falling-off in the membership of general labourers, a^icul- 
tural labourers, and transport employes (other than railway 
men). This was the period of declining trade, and also of 
readjustment, following on the years of excitement that 
had! preceded, but since 1895 a steady advance has been 
made. The trade unionists of the United Kingdom in 1900 
were put down at 1,905,116, an increase of nearly half a 
million on the total given for 1895, and may be roughly 
estimated to include something under one in four of the 
t class of men from whom members are drawn. The total 
number of unions at the end of 1900 was 1272, about 
67 i)0r cent, of which had been formed from 1880‘ 
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onwards, and about 38 per cent, from 1890 onwards. 
A slight tendency towards consolidation is observable, 
but very many of the societies are still small, local, 
and unimportant, there being 815 of them with less 
than 300 members each, and, with an average member- 
ship of only a little over 100. About three-fifths of the 
membership belong to the societies designated by the 
Labour Department as “ the hundred principal trade 
unions,” the position and importance of which will 
be best seen from the following particulars taken from 
the Eeport on Trade Unions, 1900 : — Total income for 
the year, ^1,974,611; total funds in hand, ^3,766,625, 
equivalent to £3, 5s. Od, per member ; dispute pay, 
J&150,283; unemployed benefit, £266,328; sick and 
accident benefit, £323,231 ; superannuation, £190,039 ; 
funeral benefit, £98,682. From 1892—1900 these 100 
societies expended upwards of 13 J million pounds, in 
the' following proportions': — ^Dispute benefit, 20 '2 per 
cent. ; working expenses, 19 ’5 per cent. ; and for friendly 
benefits of various kinds, no less than 60 ‘3 per cent. 

The primary object of every trade union must be a 
protective one, but the figures and percentages quoted 
above, showing the large expenditure on friendly benefits, 
prove the importance of the incidental benevolent work of 
the societies. The experience of the last decade of the 
19th century, in spite of the heavy financial burden im- 
posed, afforded further proofs of the necessity of combining 
the benevolent with the more militant objects, in order that 
the bond of a permanent and obvious material gain to 
members may be provided. The usefulness of the trade 
unions in providing, on the side of the wage-earner, the 
general machinery for the maintenance of organized 
relationships between ‘‘capital and labour,” a machinery 
that is as potent in the preservation of industrial peace as 
it is. .for entering upon industrial conflict; the statistical 
value of the returns of the societies, as throwing con- 
siderable light not only on the state of employment in 
particular ti’ades, but to some extent on more general con- 
ditions ; and the means which the societies provide for the 
-expression of representative working-class opinion, when 
this exists, are among the various advantages both to the 
eommunity at large and to the wage-earning classes in 
particular that the stability of these organizations ensures. 
It must be observed, however, that the Tratle Union Con- 
gress, the most representative organization of tho trade 
unions, has declined in importance. This has boon largely 
due to the division that has made itself felt on questions 
•of political action and principle, and to the more or loss 
veiled conflict that has arisen between the Socialistic and 
the non-Socialistic elements at the Oongiuss ; while another 
fsource of weakness, to some extent arrested by recent 
improvements in procedure, has been the multitude of 
•questions that are brought before the meetings. Tho 
increasing strength and scope of the employers’ associa- 
tions that has taken place, pari pa^m with the growth 
and consolidation of the trade unions, has been a marked 
and significant feature of recent years. 

One of the most, definite ways in which trade union 
influence has shown itself in recent years has boon in tho 
•conditions under which labour has been ompioyod by 
public authorities, and in the extent to which a “fair 
wages clause,” in some form or another, has boon inserted 
in public contracts. Exclusive of London, where the 
County Council and many of the borouglm have adopted 
stringent clauses, it is noteworthy that in the Govern- 
ment Eeturn (1898) of Urban Sanitary Districts showing 
whether contracts entered into “specify any conditions ^ 
to the wages to be paid by the contractor, or other condi- 
tions with respect to the persons employed by him,” no 
fewer than forty-eight of the county boroughs are found to 
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have adopted some such conditions, as against sixteen in 
which no conditions are directly enforced. The conditions 
specified vary considerably in stringency ; and while some 
deal simnly with the question of competency, and a few 
even insist on the employment of lo(‘al labour, the great 
majority enforce the payment of not less than “ the 
current local standard rates of wages,” aiitl the observance 
of the hours and other conditions of eiiiploynie.nt recog- 
nized. Inasmuch as those clauses involve tho public 
recognition of a standard and a groi)ing after fairness, 
their extended adoi)tion pcrha 2 )s rcjiroseiits one of the 
most far-reacliing effects of trade unionism. In general, 
however, it may be said that the socitsties are imieh more 
successful in securing tho ado 2 )tioir of shorter hours, or of 
other conditions affecting tho convenience, healthiness, and 
safety of labour, than in enforcing higher wages. They 
can more easily introduce a unifonu wage than iut*reaso the 
aggi*egate of earnings, the ainoruit, and even tho rate, of 
the latter hoiiig determined by more general inlluences 
than the presence or abscjico of conil>ination. In one 
special direction, namely, among worknu'ii iMiiployed hy 
local bodies, esi)ccially all forms of unskilled labour 
(street-sweeping, 4rc.), tlie increase, in wages lias (‘.oinci<U‘(l 
with a rise in the standard of the riMiuironients for what 
used to be regarded as the iuferi(»r servin-s denuinded by 
the community, emi)loyers, bo tlu^y nmni<*ipal or ]>rivate, 
tending inevitaldy to secure the most c'llicitMit labour that 
is willing to take tho wage offer<‘d. Thus tin's man who is 
handicai>i)ed in any way, he it by tlie iniirmity of ag(^ or 
by any other jJiysical cause, is liii<ling it incr(‘asingly 
difficult to secure emiJoymetjt in (Hn‘(’tions to which, iu 
years gone by, ho had naturally turned. Analogous eHV<'ts 
are discorniblo iu many fields of (‘m]»loynieni; in which tho 
trade unions have been able to enforce t.lu‘ payituuii of not 
loss than a fixed miununtu wagt^ This is imleeil one of 
tho difficulties that tlie (Muinnunity at larg<.' is having to 
face at this era of ]>artial organizati(»n, cc»in(‘Urmg as it 
necessarily d(XJH with tim existence <»f a linage amount of 
labour that is, through lack of training, through tlett»riora- 
tioii, through infirmity, or from sotue otlit^r cause, 1m*1ow 
tho average and ineflicituit, and thus, tliougli not un* 
omployahlo, often un(Miiployi‘d. (k. a*.) 

Societies, Art. Kee Akt Kooiktiks. 

Society Islands. Keu Taiutl 

Sociology.-' In the most inclusive sense sociology 
may bo defined as tho scienei^ ot liuinuti Moci<*ty, iu tlm 
same inanm^r tlmt biology may taken to inqily tho 
ficienco of life. Tlie fact that sociology is treated in these 
now volumes of the JStic'ffchpmlM /hutftnfiim for the* first 
time under a separate heiuling is indicative of a certain 
tendency in the (U*vehiptiu‘nt (d tht^ subjecd, the bearing 
of which will ):>o refcrnnl tf> laU^r. The word. wK»iologjr 
{SoQiohyifi) wtvs first \vml hy C’omte iu as an iHjux- 
valont of the exprossiou sfsmtl physit^s previously iu usts, 
and was introduced, he s*wd, «lest*rilH» by a single term 
that jiart of natural ]»hUosophy which rttlaU*s to the 
positive study of thes fiuulaimmtal laws of sociial pheno- 
mona; Although the woni is a hybrid, coiinsauuhHl frenu 
both Irtitin and Grw‘k terms, its nm lim Uhju dofemlod, 
and m now gi'nerally ac.cept4id ; none of the such m 
lioliticB, social ecauomy, siK^hvl phtlowiphy, ami mxiSal 
science, which liavt» hcKm KUggestfd iusUtiul of it having 
Ruemuhid iu biking Its pliux%. There has Uim iu tho jiast 
a certain licsUation, cNp-cially In Kiiglaml, to atlmit »ock>- 
logy as the title of a iwtlcnilHr Hcicnce in Itmdf until It 
was tnado clear wlmt the subJiHit must Is* t^iiUNidewd to 
covor#^ In certain quarters fw^sdology is oftt*n sjiMiken of 
as if it implied tlie practical e(|ULviuent of tie- .M*U’ue»* of 
politics* Henry Sidgwick the wonl a.^ usually 
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employed in tliis sense, and wliile lie recognized that 
sociology must have a -vvider scope than politics, he 
thought that in practice ‘'the difference between the’ two 
subjects is not indeed great ” {Elenunts of FoUtic^. In 
other quarters the word is often used as no more than a 
covering term for subjects which are fully treated in 
various subdivisions of social science. In others, again, 
a certain distinction is made, and sociology is used as an 
ordinal term to include the general principles of a subject 
of which the details are treated in subdivisions. Thus 
when the science of society is distinguished from the 
special social sciences which fall within its general purview, 
it may be considered, says Lester F. Ward, that “ive 
may range the next most general departments as so many 
genera, each with its appropriate species. That is, the 
classification of the sciences may be made strictly synop- 
tical. When this is done it wiU be possible for philo- 
sophers, like good systematists, to avoid making their 
ordinal characters include any proi^erly generic ones, or 
their generic characters include any that are only specific. 
Thus understood, sociology is freed from the unnecessary 
embarrassment of having hanging about it in more or less 
disorder a burden of complicated details, in a great variety 
of attitudes which make it next to impossible to secure 
duo attention to the fundamental princq^les of so vast a 
science. These details are classified and assigned each to 
its proper place (genus or species), and the field is cleared 
for the calm contemplation of the central problem of 
determining the facts, the law, and the principles of 
human association ” {Outlines of Soddogy), This defini- 
tion, good as it is in many respects, does not, however, in 
I)ractice make clear to the mind whether the principles 
of sociology involve more than the generalized total of 
the principles of the subordinate sciences which it is said 
to include. Finally, in England Herbert Spencer, who 
hiis been one of the principal writers identified with 
the subject in a i)eriod of transition, has placed his 
Fiinciples of Sociology between his Prindples of Psy- 
chology and Princijyles of Ethics, In practice, however, 
ethics, as Sir Frederick Pollock has pointed out, must bo 
classed as a department of sociology. For “whatever 
may be thought of the existence of absolute or purely 
w'lf-rrganling duties, or of the possibility of a moral sense, 
arising otherwise than in society, it is understood that the 
grtwnt bulk of moral duties have regard to other persons ” 
\lIi8tory of Science of Politics), Psychology, on tho other 
hand, which Mr SiKsncer places before sociology, cannot 
nowadays bo fully, or oven in any real sense scientifically, 
discussed ajyart from sociological principles, once it is 
accepted that the evolution of society is proceeding under 
tho influence of natural selection, and that therefore tho 
social factor is always in the ascendant — ^in the develop- 
ment of the human mind no less than in tho development 
of human conduct. 

It would appear, therefore, that if sociology is to be 
admitted as a true science in itself, it must bo regarded 
rather as a science occupied more i>articularly with the 
general fundamental principles which underlie human 
society considered as in a condition of change. In this 
sense, if its claim be astablishod, it must be possible to 
show that while the conclusions of sociology cannot be 
fully stated in relation to tho phenomena dealt with in 
any of the divisions of social science, they must be taken 
as implying more than tho sum total of the results obtained 
in all of them, and therefore as involving governing 
f)rlnci|»lc.s to which tho phenomena of all of them stand 
iu controlled and subordinate relationship. 

The fathers of tho science of society may be Said to be 
the Greek philosophers, and in particular Plato and 
Aristotle. The Laws and the RepMic of the former 
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and the Ethics and Politics of the latter have, down to 
modern times, and notwithstanding the great difference 
in the standpoint of the world and the change 
in social and political conditions, exercised a 
considerable influence on the development of 
the^ theory of society. To the Greeks the science of 
society presented itself briefly as the science of the best, 
method of attaining the most perfect life within the 
consciousness of the associated life of the State. “ In ’ 
this ideal of the State,” says Bluntschli, “ are combined 
and mingled all the efforts of the Greelm in religion and 
in law, in morals and social life, in art and science, in 
the acquisition and management of wealth, in trade and 
industry. The individual requires the State to give him a 
legal existence : apart from the State he has neither safety 
nor freedom. The barbarian is a natural enemy, and. 
conquered enemies become slaves. . . . The Hellenic State,, 
like the ancient State in general . . . was all in all. 
The citizen was nothing except as a member of the State. 
His whole existence depended on and was subject to the- 
State . . . The State knew neither moral nor legal limits 
to its power ” {Theory of the State), 

It was within the limits of this conception that most 
of the Greek theories of society were constructed. The* 
fundamental conception of the Koman writers 
was not essentially different, although the 
opportunism of the Roman State, when it became Europe, 
a universal power embracing the social and 
religious systems of many peoples, in some degree modified, 
it ; so that with the growth of jus gentium outside the 
jus civile^ the later writers of the Empire brought into 
view an aspect of the State in which law began to be 
to some extent distinguished from morality. With the 
rise and Spread of Christianity in Western Europe there^ 
commenced a stage in which the social structure, and with 
it the theory of society, underwent profound modifications. 

’ These changes are still in progress, and the period over 
which they extend has produced a great and increasing 
number of writers on the science of society. The con- 
ceptions of each period have been intimately related to the 
character of the infiuences controlling development at the 
time. The writers up to the 14th century are nearly 
all absorbed in the great controversy between the spiritual 
and temporal power which was defining itself during this> 
stage in Western history. In the period of the Renaissance, 
and the Reformation the modem development of the 
theory of society may be said to begin. Machiavelli is the 
first great name in this period. Bodin with other writers 
up to the time of Montesquieu carry the development, 
forward in France. The Dutch writer Grotius, although 
chiefly recognized at the time as an authority ou inter- 
national law, had much influence in bringing into view 
principles which mark more directly the transition to the* 
modern period, his De Ju/re Belli et Pads^ issued in 1625, 
being in many respects an important contribution to the 
theory of society. Hobbes and Locke are the principal 
representatives of the influential school of writers on the 
principles of society which the period of the political and 
.religious upheaval of the 17th century produced ' in 
England. The ideas of Locke, in particular, exercised a. 
considerable influence on the subsequent development of' 
the riioory of the State in Western thought. From the 
17th century forward it may be said, strictly speaking, 
that all the leading contributions to the general body of’ 
Western philosophy have been contributions to the develop- 
ment of the science of society. At the time of Locke, 
and to a large extent in Locke's writings, there may be 
distinguished three distinct tendencies in the prevailing 
theory of society. Each of these has since become more^ 
definite, and has progressed along a particular line of 
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^development. There is first the empirical tendency, which 
is to be followed through the philosophy of Hume down 
to the present day, in what may be called — ^to borrow an 
' idea from Huxley — ^the physiological method in the modern 
.study of the science of society. A second tendency — which 
developed through the critical philosophy of Kant, the 
idealism of Hegel, and the historical methods of Savigny 
in the field of jurisprudence and of the school of Schmoller 
in the domain of economics — finds its current expression 
in the more characteristically German conception of the 
organic nature of the modern State. A thu’d tendency — 
which is to be followed through the writings of Rousseau, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, and the literature of the French Re- 
volution — ^found its most influential form of expression in 
the 19th century in the theories of the English Utilitarians, 
from Bentham to John Stuart Mill. In this development 
it is a theory of the utilitarian State which is principally in 
view. In its latest phase it has progressed to the expression 
which it has reached in the theories of Marxian Socialism, 
in which the corresponding conception of the ascendancy 
of the economic factor in history may now be said to be 
the characteristic feature. All of these developments must 
be considered to have contributed towards the foundation 
of modern sociology. The definition of the relations to 
each other of the positions -which they have severally 
brought into view is not unlikely to be the first important 
work of the new science. 

At the period between 1830 and< 1842, when Comte 
published the Fhilosophie Fositive^ the conditions were not 
Comte ready for a science of society to be instituted. 

The Darwinian doctrine of evolution by natural 
aelection had not yet been enunciated, and knowledge of 
social phenomena was limited and very imperfect. As an 
instance of the character of the change that has since been 
in progress, it may be mentioned that one of Comte’s main 
positions — ^that, indeed, to which most of the characteristic 
conceptions of his system of philosophy were related — ^was 
that “the anatomicad and physiological study of individual 
man ” should precede the theory of the human mind and 
of human society. It is probable, however, that it must 
now be considered that no r^ly fundamental or far-reaching 
principle of human development can be formulated as the 
result of such a position. For with the application of the 
doctrine of evolution , to society a position is becoming 
defined which is almost the reverse of it, namely, that the 
development of the individual, and to a large extent of the 
human mind itself, must be regarded as the correlative of 
the social process in evolution. The study of the principles 
of the process of social evolution would therefore in this 
sense tend to come before the complete study of the in- 
dividual, and even to precede the construction of a system 
of pyschology scientific in the highest sense. Comte, apart 
from his want of mastery of the historical method in deal- 
. ing with sociological development, possessed, on the whole, 
httle insight into the meaning of -the characteristic problem 
in which Sie human mind is involved in its social evolution, 
and to the definition of which not only the processes of 
Western history, but the positions successively developed 
in Western thought, must all be considered as contributing. 
His ^eat merit was the perception of the importance of 
the biological method in the science of society, the compre- 
hension of the fact that there can be no science of society 
if its divisions are studied apart from eadi other; and 
huaUy, and although it led at the time to the form-ulation 
of no important principle of human development, the 
intuition that sociology was not simply a theory of the 
state, but the science of what he called the associated life 
of humanity. 

Jt has to be observe^ that preceding, the application of 
the doctrine of evolution to society most of the contri- 


butions to social science have a certain aspect in which 
they resemble each other. While in later theories society 
tends to be presented as evolving inevitably, under stress of 
natural selection, towards efficiency, the earlier contributions 
tend to become theories of the meaning and object of society 
regarded simply as a medium for the conscious realization 
of human desires along the line of least effort in the 
associated state. In this presentation of the 
subject the influence of the Greek conception of 
the State upon modern sociology may be traced conoep- 
do-wn to the present day. At the beginning of 
the modern period it reappears in Machiavelli 
I (Titus Liviubs^ i., iii., and Tlie Frince). It is represented in 
modified form in Hobbes (LeviathaTi), and in Locke (Ttvo 
Treatises of Govemmeni)^ each of whom conceived man as 
I desiring to leave the state of nature and as founding 
I civilized society, “in order that he might obtain the 
benefits of government” in the associated state. It is 
continued in Rousseau and the writers of the French 
Revolution, who similarly imagined the individual volun- 
tarily leaving an earlier state of freedom to put “his 
person and his power under the direction of the general 
will” (Social Contract). It is characteristic of Jeremy 
Bentham (e.ff., Frmcijules of Morals and Legislation^ i.) 
and of J. S. Mill Utilitarianism and Folitical Economy, 
iv., vi.). Finally, it survives in Herbert Spencer, who in 
like manner sees man originating society and submitting 
to political subordination in the associated state “ through 
experience of the increased satisfaction derived under it ” 

I (Data of Etlms). It continues at the present day to bo 
characteristic of many Continental and some American 
writers on sociology, who have been influenced both by 
Spencer and the Latin theory of tho State, and who there- 
fore, conceiving sociology not so much as a science of 
social evolution as a theory of association, i>rocced to con- 
sider the progress of human association as tho development 
of a process “ of catering to human desire for satisfactions 
of varying degrees of complexity” (Small). With the 
application of the theory of natural Holection to human 
development this conception may be observed os tending 
to bo replaced by that already mentioned, which is different 
both in character and implication. In the later 
view, while the i)ositions involved in the first 
conception of society are not lost sight of, tlie 
development of human society is regarded rather 
as the product of a process of stress, in which i>rogrosH 
results from natural selection along the lino, not of least 
effort in realizing human desire, but of the highest social 
efficiency in tho struggle for oxisteuco of the materials of 
which society is compcisejd. In the intensity of this pro- 
cess society, evolving towards higher efficiency, toads to 
become increasingly organic, the distinctive feature being 
the growing subordination of tho individual to tho social 
process. All the tendencies of development— j»olitu*,a], 
ethical, and i^sychological — and tho contents of tho human 
mind itself, would therefore liavo to be rogai'dcd as having 
ultimate relations to tho gov(*.riuug principles of the i>rocoHH 
as a whole. Tho scienccj of social evolution would, in 
short, have to bo considered, according to this -new, as the 
science of the causes and principles sulx>rdittating the in- 
dividual to a process develi)i)ir]g by inherent necessity 
towards social efficiency, and therefore as ultimately over- 
ruling all desir^ and interests in the individual towards 
the^ highest social potentiality of the materials of which 
society is composed. Tho conflict between these two con- 
ceptions may be distinguished to an increasing degree as 
the scope of modern sociology has gradually become de- 
fined; and the opposing principles and ideas of each may 
be observed to be sometimes represented and blended, in 
varying degrees of complexity, in one and the same writer. 
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It was natural that one of the first ideas to be held by is the principles subordinating Tiim to the efficiency of 
theorists, as soon as sociology began to make progress society in its corporate aspect which must ultimately con- 
to the position of a real science, was that society must trol both, and, therefore, all theories whatever of human 
be considered to be organic. An increasing association. Mr Spencer, in an elaborate comparison which 
writers from Comte onwards have he has made (Assays, voL i., and Principles of Sociology) 
organism, been concerned with this aspect of the subject, between the social organism and the living individual 
and in connexion ^th it there is brought into organism, has insisted on a reservation which brings into 
view the nature of the situation towards which the conflict view, in connexion with this fact, a position the relation of 
referred to has gradually developed. Comte conceived which to present tendencies in sociology is probably funda- 
social organization as more or less mechanicaL Writers mental. In comparing the social with the individual 
like Herbert Spencer (Sociology) and Schiiffie, who was organism he proceeds, after noting t.Lft various aspects in 
for a time Minister of Commerce^ for Austria (^Bau und which a close analogy between the two can be established, 
Lehen des Socialen JS^OTpers) have instituted lengthy com- to make, as regards modern society, an important distinction 
parisons between the social organism considered as the by which the nature of the difficulty in which he is in- 
i3tate and ^e living individual organism. These efforts volved is immediately made apparent. While in an 
may be said to have reached their most characteristic individual organism, he points out, it is necessary that 
current expression in the work of the sociologists who the lives of all the parts should ^ merged in the life of 

have followed S im mel in lengthy and ingenious attempts the whole, because the whole has a corporate consciousness 

at classifying associations, considering them “ as organiza- capable of happiness or misery, it is not so with society, 
tions for catering to huinan desire.” In all these attempts For in society, he adds, the “ living units do not and cannot 
the Greek theory of society may be said to be still lose individual consciousness, since the community as a 

vigorously represented, although, as has been said, the old whole has no corporate consciousness.” Mr Spencer pro- 

is often blended with the new in one and the same writer, ceeds, therefore, to emphasize the conclusion that “ This 
In their later phases they may be recognized to be, to a is an everlasting reason why the welfare of citizens cannot 
•considerable extent, characteristic of the work of sociologists rightly be sacrificed to some supposed benefit of the State ; 
in countries where the influence of Eoman law is still but why, on the other hand, the State is to be maintained 
strong, and where, consequently, the Latin conception of solely for the benefit of citizens. The corporate life must 
the State associated with it tends to influence all theories here be subservient to the lives of the parts, instead of 
•of society as soon as the attempt is made to place them on the lives of the parts being subservient to the corporate 
a scientific basis. The sterilizing effect which the example life.” The position to which this conception of Mr 
has produced on the study of sociology in certain directions Spencer — in which the State is conceived to be the ‘‘social 
in America has, however, to be noted. It is exemplified organism” — ^gaverise, as the doctrine of evolution contanued 
in ingenious attempts which are made, in deajling with to be applied to society, was defined in the prefatory essay 
the principles of sociology, to construct long categories to vol. xxix. of the present edition of the Mncyctopcedia 
of human associations, ranging from those based on Britannica, Briefly stated, the characteristic difficulty 
mental abnormality to those that result in joint partici- which presented itself was that : If natural selection is 
pation in choral music. There is to be distinguished an conceived as operating on society, and therefore as tend- 
increasing conviction that none of the comparisons of this ing to produce the highest efficiency out of the materials 
kind that have hitherto been made have contributed in that comprise it, it must produce the subordination of the 
any marked degree to the elucidation of the principles of interests of the units to that higher efficiency of society, 
modern society. Paul Leroy Beaulieu’s criticism of which is greater than the sum total of the efficiencies of 
Schaffle’s effort at comparisons — anatomical, physiological, the component members. But one of only two conclusions 
biological, and psychological — ^between society and the could therefore result from Mr Spencer’s position. In 
human individual is that “ the mind sinks overwhelmed regarding the “ social organism ” as an organism in which 
under the weight of all these analogies, these endless the corporate life must be subservient to the lives of the 
divisions and subdivisions to which they give rise. . . . parts, instead of the lives of the parts being subservient to 
The result is not in proportion to the effort ” (L^^tat modeme the corporate life, it must be necessary to conceive that the 
et aesfonctions). individual had succeeded in arresting the characteristic 

In tracing the direction of this conflict between the effects of natural selection on society. Or else, the result 
newer and older tendencies in modern sociology, it is just mentioned being scarcely conceivable, natural selec- 
probably in Herbert Spencer’s writings that the tion, whether the individual be .conscious of it or not, must 
SpM^r. presented in clearest definition be subordinating individual interests in society to a larger 

the characteristic difficulty with which the old meaning in the evolutionary process- Society must^ in 
view has tended to be confronted, as the attempt has con- short, be subject to principles which rea^ farther than 
tinned to be made to enunciate the principles of human Mr Sf^ncer conceived : it must be organic in some different 
development from the standiX)int that society is to be con- and wider sense than he imagined, and the analogy of the 
sidered as a “social organism.” With the application of “social organism” as confined within the consciousness of 

the doctrine of natural selection to society considered as ascendant interests in the political State must be considered 

an organism, a position has been brou^t into view of to be a false one. 

considerable interest. It is evident that a fundamental In the essay in question the gradual redvetio ad ah- 
principle involved in considering society as an organism, is mrdAjm which has taken place, with the application of the 

that the eflSciency of the social organism must always be doctrine of evolution to society, of the conception 

taken to be greater than the sum total of the efficiencies that natural selection tends to be suspended in the 

of all the members that comi)rise it, acting as individuals, social process, was dealt with and may be there tosod^ 

The inference which follows from this, is that if natural follow^ in detail It^ remams here to consider otogy oi ^ 

selection is to be considered as operating in society along the relation to the position in modem sociology 
the line of highest efficiency^ it must resdi the individual; of the other alternative, namely, that society pg^j^cipJe. 
through society. That is to say, hiS development and his must be considered to be organic in some wider _ 
interests as an individual must be regarded as having sense than the principles of the State would imply. ^ The 

ceased to be the controlling factor in social evolution. It position res.ched in Mr Spencer’s sociology may be said to 
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represent the science of society in a state of transition. It 
represents it, that is to say, in a stage at which the Greek 
theory of society has become influenced by the doctrine of 
evolution applied to modern conceptions, but while as yet 
no synthesis has been achieved between the conflicting and 
even mutually exclusive ideas which are apparently in- 
volved. The Greek tlieory of society is represented in 
Mr Spencer in his practical identification of “ the social 
organism ” with the State. The idea, however, which carries 
him beyond the principles of Greek society — as these 
principles were summarized, for instance, in the passage 
already quoted from Bluntschli — is clearly in evidence. 
It may be observed to be expressed in the recogni- 
tion of a principle resident in modem society which in 
some manner projects the individuaPs rights outside and 
beyond the whole theory and meaning of the State. In 
other words, in society as Mr Spencer now conceives it, 
^‘the welfare of citizens cannot rightly be sacrificed to 

■ some supposed benefit of the State”; whereas, according 
to the Greek theory and the theory of Roman law, “the 
citizen was nothing, except as a member of the State. 
TTia whole existence depended on and was subject to the 
State. The State knew neither moral nor legal limits to 
its power.” If, however, it be considered that modern 
society has made progress beyond the Greek, and if it be 
accepted that the theory of evolution involves the con- 
clusion that society progresses towards increased efficiency 
in a more organic t37pe, there follows from the foregoing 
an important inference. This is that it would then become 
the task of modem sociology, as a true science, to show that 
the principle in modem civilization which distinguishes it 
from society of the Greek period — ^namely, that principle 
which Mr Spencer rightly recognizes as rendering the life 
of the individuals as no longer subservient to the corporate 
life of the State — ^is itself a principle identified with the 
increasing subordination of the individual to a more 
organic type of society. It must, in short, remain for the 
evolutionist, working by the historical method scientifically 
applied, to present the intervening process in history — ^in- 
cluding the whole modem movement towards liberty and 
enfranchisement, towards equality of conditions, of rights, 
and of economic opportunities — ^as a process of progress 

' towards a more advanced and organic stage of social sub- 
ordination than has prevailed in the world before. 

* It is at 'this point that the wide scope of modern 
s6ciology comes into view, and that the advanced character 
of the studies which must form its basis may be realized. 

'It is not, it' would appear, only thfe' facts of primitive 
society, the general theory of the political State, and the 
principles of economic society, that cbme within its purview. 
The developments of history and the portions successively 

* defined in human thought and in human belief must, it 
would seem, all fall to be considered in a strictly scientific 
sense as constituting the phenomenology of a process in 
which, ■\^th the evolution of society tov^rds higher 
efficiency, the individual is being gradually subordinated 
to principles rendering society increasingly organic. 

Hitherto, in the development of sociological theory, the 
tendency which has led to the identification of the social 
organism with the State has been productive of certain 

■ more or less characteristic results. In' the first j)lace, by 
the considerable number of writers who have, as stated, 

, tended to consider sociology as the study of associations 
for ■ realizing human desires, beginning with those of 
prithitive society and rising to the economic wants of the 
modem State, attention has necessarily boon given to 
institutions of custom and legality, to civil and economic 
phenomena, and, in the study of modem society, to 
' statistical methods and quantitive measurements in con- 
nexion with facts relating to such subjects as wealth. 


industry, health, crime, education, and forms of economic 
activity. In sociology thus considered, the legal and 
economic aspects of society, and the theory of the State as 
constituting the social organism, have tended to be kept 
in view. An incidental but by no means unimportant 
result has, however, been that, as Mr Lester Ward has 
pointed out, sociologists have been hitherto recruited 
mainly from students of economics or of subdivisions of 
economic science. While such studies must always continue 
to constitute an important part of the science of society, 
it must be considered that the tendency in the past to 
give them so prominent a place, as constituting the subject- 
matter of the science, has hitherto unduly restricted the 
outlook in sociological study. The conception of sociology 
as occupied with the general fundamental principles which 
underlie society considered in a condition of change, and 
therefore as involving governing princiiflos to which the 
phenomena of all departments of social science stand in 
controlled and subordinate relationship, renders it neces- 
sary that the science should cover the subjects of a wide 
field of advanced study. When society is considered as 
an organism developing under the infiuenco of natural 
selection along the line of the causes which contribute to. 
its highest potential efficiency, and therefore tending to 
have the mean centre of its organic processes projected 
farther and farther into the future, it is evident tliat it 
must be the principles and ideas which most ofibetively 
subordinate over long periods of time the interests and 
the capacities of the iuclividiials of which it is coini)()sed 
to the efficiency of the whole which wdll play the loading 
part in social evolution. The position of sociology, there- 
fore, follows, as the most advanced of all the tlioorctical 
sciences. With tho application of the doctrine of evolution 
to the social process in history, it must uccjosHarily be 
concerned with all tho sulyocts included tindor the old 
philosophy of history ; while, on the other hand, when the- 
contents of the individual mind are viewed m the (sor- 
rolative of tho evolutionary j)roc(jss in society, the ultimatti 
problems of ethics and psychology are also st^eu to be 
involved. Tho foundations of the s(dence of sfK'iety (niu- 
not, in’short, bo firmly or permanently laid with the com-- 
parativoly limited outfit with which the sociologist Imw 
often been content to work in the jwist. 

A consideration of tlu*. g(‘iuu-al outUnos of tho i^roccws in 
which society must 1)C cozisidored m diivoloping towards a 
higher organic efficiency uiwler tho <»iH‘ralinn of 
natural seloctiou brings into view the scojk) of Th0baMh 
the studies which arc thus likely to form tho basis 
of sociology as a science in the Tnoderii senso, 
while it gives at tho same time some general iiupresHion 
of tho clxaraotor of tho i-osults by which it is |K>rtHiblo that 
a synthesis of tho later with tho older views may in time 
bo attained. Bc*gimnng with primitivo society, it must Ikj 
considered that tlie first rudiments of social orgmuzation 
arose, not so much from oouscious regard to extHslioncy 
“ increased satisfactions,” as from fitness in the struggle 
for existence. “Tlie first organized societies must have 
been dovoloiKjd, like any other advantage, under tlio storimst 
conditions of natural selection. In the fiux and change 
of life tho meml)ers of those groups of men which in 
favourable conditions first showed any tetidency to social 
organization became iK)MsoHj|cjd of a great lulvuntagcs ov(*r 
their fellows, and those s()cir.tu>.s gifw up simply Ixssause 
they possessed elements of stvt'ngth whiih to tlm 
disappeanuMu; before them of other groum of men with 
which they came into (:om{>etltioiu Btu*u Htsdeties 
tinned to flourish, until they in their turn had to givo 
way before other assoeiatloiw of men of higher social 
efl^iency ” (Social Evolnik^ti^ ii.). Tu the social pr<iCCMH at 
this stage all the customs, liabits, institutions, and beliefa 
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contributing to produce a higher organic efficiency of 
society would be naturally selected, developed, and per- 
petuated. It is in connexion with this fact that the due 
must be sought to the evolution of those institutions and 
beliefs of early society which have been treated of at 
length in researches like those of McLennan, Tylor, 
Lubbock, Waitz, Letourneau, Quatrefages/ Frazer, and 
others of equal importance. For a long period in the 
ffirst stages the highest potentiality of the social organiza- 
tion would be closely associated with military efficiency. 
For in the evolution of the social organism, as has been 
■said, while the mean centre of the processes involving its 
organic identity would tend to be projected into the 
future, it would at the same time always be necessary to 
mainljain efficiency in current environment in competition 
with rival types of lower future potentiality. Amongst 
primitive peoples, where a great chief, law-giver, and 
military leader appeared, the efficiency of organized society 
resting on military efficiency would, as a matter of course, 
make itself felt in the struggle for existence. Yet as such 
•societies would often be resolved into their component 
•elements on the death of the leader, the overruling im- 
portance — ^in the next stage of the advance towards a more 
•organic type — of ideas which would permanently subordin- 
■ato the materials of society to the efficiency of the whole 
would make itsolf felt. Social systems of the type in 
which authority was perpetuated by ancostor-worsliip — in 
which all the members were therefore held to be joined 
in an exclusive religious citizenship founded on blood 
relationship to the deities who were worshipped, and in 
which all outsiders wore accordingly treated as natural 
-enemies, whom it would bo a kind of sacrilege to admit to 
the rights of the State — ^would contain the elements of the 
highest military potentiality. The universal mark which 
•ancestor-worship has left on human institutions in a 
•certain stage of social development is doubtless closely 
•associated with this fact. The new and the older 
tendencies in sociology are here also in contrast; for 
whereas Herbert Spencer has been content to explain 
-ancestor-worship as arising from an introspective and 
•comparatively trivial process of thought assumed to have 
taken place in the mind of early man in relation to a 
•supposed belief in ghosts {PrindpUs of Sociology, 68-207), 
the newer tendency is to consider science as concerned 
with it in its relation to the characteristic principles 
through which the efficiency of the social organization 

a roMsed itsolf in its surroundings. The social, political, 
roli^ous institutions disclosed in the study of the 
•earliest mvilizations within the purview of history must be 
•considered to be all intimately related to the ruling prin- 
ciples of this military stage. The wide reach and signifi- 
•cance of the causes governing the process of social evolution 
throughout the whole of this period may be gathered from 
treatises like Seobohm's Btrmtm'e of Greek Tribal Society, 
Maine's Ancient Law, JSKstory of InsUtMom, and BaHy 
Law and Custom, Fowler's City-State of the Greeks amd 
JRomms, and in a special sense from the comparative stixdy 
•of Homan law, first of all as it is presented in the period of 
the Twelve Tables, then as ike Jus civile begins to be infiu- 
•encod by the jus gentium, and lastly as its principles are 
•contrasted with those of English common law in the modern 
period. In most of the philosophical writings of the 
Greeks, and in particular in the Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle, and in many of the Dialogues of Plato, the 
spirit of the principles upon which society -was constructed 
in this stage may be perceived as soon as progress has 
been made with comparative studies in other directions. 

Where, however, all human institutions, as in this stage, 
rested ultimately on force ; where outsiders wore regarded 
as natural enemies, and conquered enemies became slaves; 
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where, as throughout ail this phase of social evolution, 
a rule of religion was a rule of law identified with the 
principles of the State (Maine, Ancient Law) ; where the 
State itself was absolute as against the individual, knowing 
“ neither moral nor legal limits to its power ” ; and -where 
all the moral, intellectual, and industrial life of the 
community rested on a basis of slavery — the full limits 
of the organic principle in society would in time be 
reached. The conditions would he inherent in which all 
social institutions would tend to become closed absolutisms 
organized round the conception of men's desires in the 
present. And the highest outward expression in which 
the tendencies in ethics, in politics, and in religion must 
necessarily culminate would be the military State, bounded 
in its energies only by the resistance of others, necessarily 
acknowledging no complete end short of absolute dominion, 
and therefore staying its course before no ideal short of 
universal conquest. 

As society continued to be impelled to develop towards 
a still more organic type, the greatly higher potentiality of a 
state of social order which, while preser-ring the ideal of 
the highly organized State and the current efficiency 
of society in competition with lower types, would be 
influenced by conceptions that would dissolve all those 
closed absolutisms,’ and release human energies into a free 
conflict of forces by projecting the principles of human 
responsibility outside the State, would be apparent. The 
conditions in which such a stage has in some degree tended 
to be attained in Western history were exemplified in the 
Prefatory Essay to vol. xxix. In many of the religions 
of the East such conceptions are to be found in all stages 
of development. But no Eastern people has, down to 
the present time, been able to provide for them the 
permanent military milieu in history in which alone their 
potentiality in the evolutionary process could be realized. 
The significance, therefore, of the culmination of the 
military epoch in the ancient classic civilizations of the 
Western world which preceded the opening of the era in 
which we are living, and of the fact that the peoples of 
the same descent who were destined to carry on the 
civilization of the existing era represent the supreme 
military stock by natural selection, not only of the entire 
world, but of the evolutionary process itself in human 
history, will be evident. With the spread, accordingly, 
amongst peoples of tihis origin, and in such a milieu in 
history, of a new conviction of responsibility to principles 
extending beyond the consciousness of the political State, 
there would begin a further and more organic stage of 
the evolutionary process in society. The gradual dis- 
solution in the era in which we are living of all the closed 
absolutisms within the State, in which human action and 
ideas had hitherto been confined, is apparently the 
characteristic phenomenon of this stage. Progress is 
towards such a free and tolerant* but intense and efficient, 
conflict of forces as was not possible in the world before. 
It is, it would appear, in this light that we must regard 
the slow dissolution of the basis of ideas upon which 
slavery rested; the disinte^ation of the conceptions which 
supported the absolute position of the occupying classes in 
the State; the undermining of the ideas b^ which opinion 
was supported by the civil power of the State in the 
religious struggles of the Middle Ages ; the growth of the 
conception that no power or opinion in the State can be 
considered as the representative of absolute truth; the 
consequent development of party government amongst the 
advanced peoples, with the acknowledgment of the right 
of every department of inquiry to carry results up to that 
utmost limit at which they are controlled only by the 
results obtained . in other departments of activity with 
equal freedom; the growth of the conception, otherwise 
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absurd, of the native equality of men j the, resulting claim, 
otherwise similarly indefensible, of men to equal voting 
power irrespective of status or possessions in the State, 
which been behind the movement towards political 
enfranchisement ; and, finally, the development of that 
conviction which is behind the existing challenge to all 
absolute tendencies in economic conditions in the modern 
world — ^namely, that the distribution of wealth in a well- 
ordered State should aim at realizing political justice. 
These are all the features of an integrating process in 
modern history. They must be considered as all related 
to a controlling principle which has rendered the evolu- 
tionary process in society more organic than in any past 
stage : namely, the projection of the sense of human 
responsibility outside the limits of ah the creeds and 
interests which had in previous stages embodied it in the 
State {Prmciples of Western GvvilizaUon^ x., xi.). 

In thus regarding the social process in Western history, 
the projected efficiency of which, now after many centuries 
of development, begins to realize itself to an increasing 
degree in determining competition with other types of 
society throughout the world, it may be observed that the 
results by which a synthesis of the older and later views 
may be attained is already in some measure in sight. ' It 
was pointed out that if the principle which Mr Spencer 
rightly recognized in modern society as rendering the life 
of the individual no longer subservient to the corporate 
life of the State was to be accepted as a principle of 
progress distinguishing modern civilization from tliat of the 
Greek period, it would be necessary for the scientific 
sociologist to exhibit it not as indicating the larger 
independence of the individual, but as a principle identified 
with the increasing subordination of the individual to a 
more organic type of society. Here, therefore, this result 
is apparently in process of accomplishment. The inter- 
vening process in history — ^including the whole modem 
movement towards liberty and enfranchisement, towards 
equality of conditions, of rights, and of economic oppor- 
tunities — ^is presented “ as a process of progress towards a 
more advanced and organic stage of social subordination 
than has prevailed in the world before (Principles of 
West&rn Cimlization, xl). In this light, also, it may 
be observed how the claim of sociology to be the most 
advanced of all the theoretical sciences is justified. For if 
the historical process in the civilization of the era in which 
we are living is thus to be regarded as a process implying 
the increasing subordination of the individual to a more 
organic type of society, then the study of sociology as em- 
bracing lie principles of the process must evidently involve 
the perception and comparison of the meaning of the funda- 
mental positions disclosed in the history of political progress, 
of the problems with which the human mind has successively 
struggled in the phases of religious development, and, lastly, 
of the positions with which the intellect has been con- 
fronted as the stages of the subordinating process have 
gradually come to define themselves in history. The 
positions outlined in the developments already referred to 
which have come down through Hume and Huxley, 
through Kant and Hegel, through Grotius and Savigny, 
through Roscher and Schmoller, through the expression 
which English utilitarianism has reached in Herbert Spencer 
^ influenced by the English theory of the rights of the 
individual on the one hand, and in Marxian Socialism as 
influenced by the Latin conception of the omnipotence of 
the State on the other, have thus all their place, meaning, 
and scientific relations in the modern study of sociology. 
It must be considered that the theory of organic evolution 
by natural selection and the historical method will continue 
in an increasing degree to influence the sci^ce of society. 
In the future, in the study of man, to make use of words 


employed by Sidgwick shortly before his death : “ Owing 
to the overwhelming importance of the social factor [in 
the formation of a normal human individual], the methods 
of psychology and sociology blend in the inquiry, and the 
method of sociology dominates ” (Philosophy, its ^cope and 
EelatioTis). 

Authohitibs. — I t has been one of the results of the conditions 
affecting sociology in the past, that many of tho principal 
contributions to the science of society arc not always included in 
lists of sociological references. The following arc mentioned only 
as indicating or suggesting others in tho same classes of equal or 
perhaps greater importance. Tho dates given are usually those 
of the first edition of a work : — 

Inteoductohy. — Daewin. Oi'igin of Species, 1859 ; Desermt 
of Man, 1871 (chapters dealing with society). — Wallace. 
Darwinism, 1889. — Romanes. Darwin mid after Darwin, 
1892. — OsBOEN. From tlw Greeks to Danoin, 1894. — ^Economics- 
Historical: Ashley. Introduction to Enylish Economic IlisUmj 
and Theory, Part i. 1888, Part ii. 1893. — Sciimollme. The 
MereaTiIilc System, 1884.— KoauiiEiu Gcschichte. dor EaMomd- 
ekonomik in Deutschla/nd, 1874.— Nys. History of Economics 
(trans. Deyhuest, 1899). — Ethics — Historical : SnxnviOK. 
Histerry of Mhics, 1886.— Mackenzie. Manual of Bihics, 1893. 
Primitive Society: Lubbock. Origin of OivilizeUion, 1870. — 
Tylor. Anthropology, 1881. — Quatkeeages.. Human Syeciesy 
Eng. trans. 1879 .— Lano. Omtimi and Myth, 1884.— Maine. 
Anoienb Law, 1861 ; Barly History of Jnstitutions, 1875 ; Barly 
Law and CiLsto^n, 1883.— FjtAzuR. Goldon Jkmgh, 1890. 

General. — Spencer. Synthetic Philoso]>h}r {Principles if 

Biology, Princijdes of Soeiology, and PrineiyUs if Bthhs). — Kinu. 
SocioU Evotwtim, 1894 ; PHmiples of Western HioUhidion, 1902. — 
Barth. Die Philosophic dcr Geschiekte. als Socioloijie, 1897, — 
Ward. Dynamic Sociology ; Outlines of Sociology, 1898. - • 
Flint. Philosophy of History in Europe, 1S74 ; Histurieat 
Philosophy in France, 1804. — bACJEiroT. Physfes anti Politics * — 
Eatzenhoper. Die Sosioloyische Erkmintnis, 1898.— (Iiddincjs. 
Principles of Sociology, ISlio. — T arbr. Stude de Psychologic 
SocfUxZe, 1898. — STUCKENJiKiKL IntrodneUon to (he, Study of 
Sociology, 1898,— Stephen. Thn Eugfish Utilitarim.% 1900.— 

•J. S. Mill. System if Logic, 1843 On UbeHy, 1859 ; UtUi^ 
tarianism, 1861. — Comte. Phitosophie IWHire, (5 voIm., 1830 -42 
(Eng. trans., oondouBt'd l)y iu 2 v<dH,, aj>i»riiv<'d by 

Comte, androtvauH. into Krciir.h). "1 *>vli»\vin. Social I^syelwiogg. 
— Eitohie. Haiwal Jtights, lii.tiNTacuM. The, Theory 

of the State,, Eng. trans. 1892. — Wunarr. thitiiue if PmHical 
Sociology, 1899. — SinowtuK. Melkods if Ethics, 1874 ; Elements 
of Politics, 1901 ; Philosophy, its Scope, 1902. TAYr.oR, Tttc 
Problem of 0<yudnci, 1901. -- Kant, (trititpie if Pure Hettson 
(l>articularly 2iid I)ivisi(»u), and Prolegomena to auy Future 
Metaph/ysiG, — I^'ahibanks. Jutmtuction to Sociology, 1890. — 
PoLiiOOK. History of the Science, if PodtlcH, 1H9()'; Essays m 
furi^rudenen and Mhics, 1882. 'M.mne. Popular Onverumeut, 
1886. — Morley. lioimcan, 1873 ; Diderot and the Encyrlopad/ists, 
1878 ; Burke, 1879.— Austin. Theory of J u'ldxqmaUnce IHtJl-OO. 
— Holland. Elmmnls of fnmprudencc, (Parts i., iii., and iv.), 
1880; St'idic.s in Law, 1H9H. Westlake. Inters 

iiatiosud Law, 1894, -- Uentham. Princ.iptes of Mortth and 
LegislatioUf, 1780 (Oxf. od., lust flutes if ,/iomitn 

Xaw.— S andars. JnslifnUes of Jimlinian. — liK itev liEAn.iKir. 
Vital moilermetscsfomti(m,‘-A\\tKhV*y* EroluHon und Ethics, 
1894.— Niktzsoiie. The Twilight of (he Mh; Earaihusira,*'^ 
Loria, Lcs bases ^conomitjiucs tie ta coustiJuHim sociale (Krontsh 
trans. ). — Pearscn. Hatimal Life and OhumcJer* 1 893, — Vin('KNT. 
The Social Mind in Education, 1 897. *«“ M A UX. Kupitaf, 1 807 ( Eng, 
trans, 1887).— 'Enoels. Socialism, UtopUm and Scientifie (Kng. 
trans., Avoling, 1892),— Gkorok, l^rogress awt, Pocerty.'^}(\y/,v,U 
La Synergic SocUUe, 1 896,— MALi4)cin, Aristocracy md Eeotutiou, 
1898.— Robh, Social OmUrol, 1901.— Mackenzie. Smui Phiiif 
sophy, 1896, — Hobhun. The Social Ptohhw, 1901; Fafdtm 
J©Mr< 82 /a.— EotmsKAir. Social Twriaihan* -- 

Locke. Tioq Treatises of Wkikw. 

tried Democracy, 1897 ; History tf Tradrs 1 1894.— 

Booth. L^ewnd Lahimr if PemU, IHs* 

trihxdiom of Wealth in the XJniUd Htatcn, 1896, --Gi.addkn. 
So(M Fads and Forms, 1897.— Lwivo. Wmlth agaitutf Canmm- 
weedth, 1894.— Patten. The Theory of Prosjurity, 1902. - -'Vtilw, 
of Thn Social Sdcim Series (Hwan 

** Prolegomena to Social PHytdmloKy” ; Small. •♦The Scoiw of 
Sociology," Aiwrimn Joimml tf Smoimy, lM{H>"10Ot. 

Eeforonceii to the authotitieM for the hiKtorioal pericslfl, tho 
events of which form the background of Hotiiological study, ncniii 
not bo indicated boro, 

8ftdorha.mi1| a 8oa[K}rt town of Bwodon, county of 
Oefleborg, on a bay of tho Gulf of IkjthtUtt, 71 ntiloa north 
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of Gefle by rail. It has saw-mills, planing-mills, iron-works, 
breweries, and wood-pulp factories, and exports timber 
(16,500,000 cubic feet annually), with iron and wood-pulp. 

In 1900 the exports amounted to about £1,000,000 in value, 
and the imports to £70,000. The port is cleared by some 
400 to 500 vessels of 200,000 to 300,000 tons annually. 

In 1897 a new fairway was opened, giving access fo vessels 
drawing 15 feet, t.e., to the loading place at BranthaU. 
The port is, however, .usually closed for the first four 
months of the year. The town, a straggling place with 
wide streets, w’as given municipal privileges by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1620, and was rebuilt after fires in 1860 and 
1865. Population (1880), 7937 ; (1900), 11,258. 

SddertelgfCi a town of Sweden, county of Stock- 
holm, stands on the Sodertelge canal (1;^ mile long ; 10 
feet deep on sill at low water; opened in 1819), which 
connects Lake Malar with an inlet of the Baltic, 23 miles 
by rail west-south-west of Stockholm, of which it is indeed 
a suburb. It is frequented also as a summer resort, having 
mineral springs and baths. Its church is reputed to date 
from about 1100. There are engineering shops, jute 
spinning and weaving mills, match and joinery factories. 
Population (1880), 3510; (1900), 8207. 

Soost, a town and episcopal see of Prussia, province 
of Westphalia, 33 miles by rail east of Dortmund. In 
front of the town hall (1701), which possesses valuable 
archives, stands a bronze statue of the Emperor William I. 
(1888). There are a teachers’ seminary, a deaf and dumb 
and a blind asylum. Sugar is now manufactured. Popu- 
lation (1885), 14,846; (1900), 16,724. 

8ofis^ the capital of Bulgaria, finely situated on a 
high rolling plain 2000 feet above the sea and encom- 
passed by the Balkan mountains, and at the terminus of 
the Sofia-Varna line (325 miles) opened in 1899, 300 miles 
west-north-west of Constantinople by rail, 206 miles south- 
east of Belgrade. By a branch line from Bustchuk joining 
the Sofia-Varna line near Tirnovo, improved means of 
communication is obtained with Berlin and north-east 
Germany, ifec. The city is lighted by electricity, and 
there is an electric car system. Notwithstanding the bad 
harvests of several years, the commercial importance of the 
city is steadily increasing. It has breweries, tanneries, 
tobacco factories, and cloth and silk factories, and exports 
skins, cloth, cocoons, cereals, attar of roses, dried fruit, &c. 
The town was almost completely renovated during the last 
twenty years of the 19 th century, the old town to the 
w'oat, still partly mhabited by Turks, having been practi- 
cally rebuilt in tlxe European fashion. The houses are 
mainly brick encased in stucco, and the now town to the 
oast dates entirely from 1878, A university was founded 
in 1888 (409 students in 1900), and there are colleges 
for boys and girls, a real^chuLef a military school, and a 
military college. Near the cathedral in the old town is 
the mausoleum containing the remains of Prince Alexander 
of B’attonberg. The Bujak-jami mosque is now occupied 
by tho national library and the museum. Between the 
old and new town is the modern St Alexander Church, 
a magnificent structure in the Byzantine style, erected to 
commemorate the deliverance of Bulgaria. In the new 
town are tho theatre, the fine university buildings, includ- 
ing the national printing establishment, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and monuments to the patriot Levski, to Russia, 
and to Ihe Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, Popula- 
tion (1892), 46,693; (1900), 67,920, of whom two-thirds 
were Bulgarians and about one-sixth Jews. 

Soiffnies, a town of Belgium, in the province of • 
Hainaut, 11 miles north-east of Mens by rail. There are 
important freestone quarries in its vicinity, and sugar 
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f^to^es and tanneries. Population (1880), 8144; (1900), 
8okota« See Abyssinia. 

SokotOf an important native state of the Central 
Sudan, now included in the British protectorate of Nigeria. 
The kingdom of Sokoto is the remnant of the great 
Fulbe kingdom established early in the 19th century 
by the leader Othman, but it has long been losing its 
importance as a military power, though the industrious 
and enterprising habits of the Hausas, who form the 
great bulk of its population, render it one of the most 
hopeful regions for the introduction of civilizing influences 
by Europeans. Eing Omar, under whose rule the power 
of the empire reached its lowest level, died in 1891, and 
was succeeded by Abderrahman, who has done something 
to restore the influence of the central power, especially by 
the reduction of the rebellious king of Argungu ; but the 
once tributary states of Adamawa and Gando can no 
longer be considered as part of the kingdom. Adamawa 
itself is now split up into several quasi-iadependent sultan- 
ates, and its former capital, Yola, was taken by a British 
military expedition in 1901. The relations of Abderrahman 
with the British authorities have been somewhat doubtful, 
for though professing friendship, the king has shown him- 
self unwilling to acknowledge the British protectorate; 
and in 1900 the expedition of Bishop Tugwell, though 
entirely non-political, was forced to retire from the great 
commercial centre of Kano owing to the suspicion of the 
native authorities. Under the administration, however, 
of Sir F. Lugard, the High Commissioner of Northern 
Nigeria, survey expeditions under Colonel Morland and 
other ofiicers have reached Zaria, a strong walled town 
with an estimated population of 60,000 to 70,000, ruled 
by one of the most powerful vassals of the Sokoto king- 
dom, meeting with a cordial reception. By the Anglo- 
French agreement of 1898 the British “sphere of influ- 
ence ” is b^ounded, north of Sokoto, by a line leaving the 
Niger in about 11“ 45' N. and following the course 
of the Dallol Mauri to its intersection by the arc of a circle 
drawn from the town of Sokoto as a centre, with a radius 
of 100 miles. This is followed to its second intersection 
with the parallel 14“ N., which then becomes the frontier 
for 70 miles, the line afterwards running south to 13“ 20' 
N. and east along this parallel for 250 miles, or beyond 
the limits of the Sokoto kingdom. 

See MoNTEiti, De SaM-Lmis d Tripoli par le lac Tchad, 
Paris, 1895. — Lugard. “Northern Nigeria,” Colonial Meports — 
Amhued, No, 846, 1902 ; and other works referred to under art. 
Nigeeia. 

Sokotra. — This island is the largest and most 
easterly of a small group rising from a coral bank in the 
North Indian Ocean, of which Abd-el-Kuri, the Brothers 
(Kal Far’un, Semha, and Darzi), and Saboynea are the 
other members. An investigation of the island was under- 
taken by Professor Bayley Balfour in 1880, and sub- 
sequent expeditions were headed by Drs Riebeck and 
Schweinfurth in 1881, by Mr Theodore Bent in 1897, 
and by Dr H. 0. Forbes and Mr Ogilvie^Grant (who also 
visited Ahd-el-Kuri) in 1898-99. Simultaneously with 
the latter, a further expedition, conducted by Professor D. 
H. Muller, under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, visited Sokotra, Abd-el-Kuri, and some 
of the other islets of the group specially to investigate 
their geology and languages, but their report had not yet 
been published in 1902. 

From the sea the island has an imposing appearance. The 
oentw culminates in a series of rugged pinnacles — the Ha^hier 
mountains, which attain an altitude of nearly 6000 feet, rising 
out of and above a high (1500 feet)* abutting and undulating lime- 
stone plateau, deeply channelled by valleys. At many parts of the 
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nortli coast the edges of this plateau reach the shore in precipitous 
cliffs, but in others low plains, dotted with bushes and date-palms, 
front the heights behind. The southern shore is bordered for 
nearly its entire length by a belt of drifted sand, forming the 
Nuget Along this side of the island there are few villages 

And but one or two possible anchoring grounds, and these only 
-during the north-east monsoon. On the north coast there are no 
harbours : but fairly safe anchorages, even in the north-east winds, 
are available off Hadibu or under Haulaf, a few miles distant, and at 
Kallansayia, at the n orth-west extremity of the island, kallansay la, 
Khadup, and Hadibu, all small villages, are the only places of 
importance in Sokotra. The latter, the capital, is pleasantly 
situated amid date-palms in a semicircular plain enclosed by spurs 
of the Haghier mountains. As to the geolo^ of the island, ite 
fundamental rocks are gneisses, through which cut the felspatliic 
OTanites which form the Haghier massif. Through these, again, 
pierce other granites in dykes or lava flows, and overlying the 
whole are limestones of Cretaceous and Tertiary age, themselves cut 
through by later volcanic eruptions. “ In the Haghier liills, * to 
quote Professor Bonney, *‘we liave probably a fragment of a con- 
tinental area of great antiquity, and of a land surface which may 
have been an * ark of refuge ’ to a terrestrial fauna and flora from 
•one of the very earliest periods of this world’s history.” 

JFrora October to May the weather is almost rainless, except in 
the mountains, where there are nightly showers and heavy mists. 
During this season the rivers, which are roaring torrents through- 
out the monsoon, are almost all lost in the dry, absorbent plains 
before reaching the sea. The temperature of the coastal area 
varies from 65'’ P. in the night to 85° F. in the day— in the hot* 
season it may reach 96“ F. ; and on the mountains (3500 foot), from 
52“ F. to 72“ F. In the low grounds fever of an acute and liematurio 
form is very prevalent. 

Sokotra has claims to be reckoned one of the most ancient 
incense-supplying countries. Among the ** harbours of incense” 
•exploited oy various Pharaohs duiing some twenty-five centuries, 
it is impossible to believe that the island could be missed by the 
Egyptian galleys on their way to the Land of Punt,” now identi- 
fied with Somaliland; nor that, though the roadsteads of the 
African coast were perhaps oftener frequented, and. for other 
freights besides myrrh and frankincense, tbe estuaries of Sokotra 
were neglected, by such ardent explorers as those, for instance, of 
Queen Hatasu of the 18th dynasty. They would have found on 
"the island, which is probably referred to under the name Terraces 
•of Incense ” (from its step-like contours), the precious auta trees ” 
—whose divine dew, for use tu iho service of their gods, was their 
special quest— in neater abundance and in a larger number of 
species than any other country. 

The ancient trade of Sokotra— aloes, mynh, frankincenso, and 
•dragon’s-blood — ^lias greatly declined. It consists now chiefly of 
glhi^ or clarified buttor from the milk of the largo herds of goats 
and cows domesticated all over the island. It is exported to 
Zanzibar, Arabia, and Bombay. “Witli the exception of a few 
patches of millet, tobacco, and cotton, cultivation is unknown. 
The country forms part of the sultanate of Kishin, in South 
Arabia. Its governor (usually also called sultan) oxoroisos a mild 
authority beyond collecting the revenue obtained by a tax on all 
products. The people live mainly on milk and dates, diversified 
occasionally by flesh. The population, which may (with some 
hesitation) be given at about 10,000, is composed of two, if not 
more, elements. On the coast the people are modem Arabs mixed 
with negro, Indian, and other blood ; in the mountains live the 
true Sokotri, the indigenes of the island, supposed to be originally 
immigrants from Arabia, who have been isolated here from time 
immemorial. Some of them are as light-skinned as Europeans, 
tail, robust, thin-lipped, straight-nosed, with straight blaok hair ; 
•others are shorter and darker in complexion, wim round heads, 
long noses, thick lips, and scraggy limbs, indicating j[)orhai>s the 
commingling of more than one Semitic people. Their manner of 
life is rude and simple in the extreme. Their dwellings arc 
•circular, rubble-built, flat, olay-topped houses, or caves in the lima* 
stone rocks. They are bigoted Mahommedans, yet they rarely or 
, never perform any devotions, and though generally harmless and 
inoffensive, are disinclined to have dealmgs with '^Kafira.” They 
speak a language allied to the Mahra of the opposite coast of 
Arabia. Both Mahra and Sokotri are, according to Dr H. MUller, 
daughter-tongues of the old Sabsean and Minaean, standing in the 
same relation to the speech of the old inscriptions as Coptic does to 
that of the_ hieroglyphics. The Sokotran tongue has been, he 
believes, derived from the Mahra countries, but it has become so 
•differentiated from the Mahra that the two peoples can understand 
each other only with difficulty. Sokotri is the older of the two 
languages, and retains the ancient form, which in the Mahran haa' 
been modified by Arabic and other influences. 

The biology of Sokotra has now been sufficient^ well investi- , 
gated to give a correct idea of its relationships. The fauna con- 
tains no, indigenous mammals. A wild ass which roams the 
eastern plains, perhaps its oldest denizen, is probably of Nubian 


origin ; while the domestic cattle, a peculiar, unluiinpcd, small, 
shapely, Alderney-like breed, may be a race gradually dovelopeil 
from cattle imported at a distiint period from Siiicl or Farther liiilia. 
There arc 67 species of birds knoAvn from Sokotra, of wliioh 15 are 
endemic ; of 22 reptiles, 3 genera and 14 species are jmculiar ; and 
of the land and fresh-water shells,^ to whoso distribution groat 
importance attaches, 44 species out of 47 are coiiiiiied to the island. 
Among the other invertebrate groups there is also a large i>roportiou 
of endemic species. The flora is even more peculiar than tlu‘. fauna. 
Aloes, dragon’s-blood (DrrtCffijia), myrrh, fr{iiikim!oiiso, pomegranate, 
and cucumber (Dandrocycion) trees are its iu(».sl: lamons speedes. 
The phanerogams number 570, apportioned to 314 geijera, and of 
these over 220 species and 98 genera are unknown elsewhere. The 
flora and also (though to a less degree) the laiina pnisent not only 
Asian and Central African affinities, but, what is more intiToshing, 
Mascarene, South African, and Antipodean-Amorieau ndjitiouships, 
indicating a very different distribution of hind and water and 
necessitating other bridges of coTniuunieation than now exist. The 
history of Sokotra, unravelled by the study of ii-s geology and 
bidogy, has been summarized by ProfesHor Balfour jus follows: 
“ During the Carboniferous epoch there wasiii the region of Sokotra 
a shallow sea, in which was deposited, on the i.(»p ol' the I'uiidii- 
mental gneisses of this spot, . . . the .saiulstouo of which ms have 
such a large development in Nubia. . . . During the Permian 
Sokotra may have .been a laud surface, forming part of tho great 
mass of land which pro])ably GX'Wte<l in this region at that epotffi, 
and gave the wide area for tho western migration of life wliieh 
presently took place, and by which the custeru allinities in Sokotra 
may be explained. In early and inidtUe Tertiary times, when tlit» 
Indian peninsula was an islaml, and tho sea Whiiih stretched into 
Europe washed tho base of tho Himalayan hills, Sokotra was in 
great part subniorgcd and tho great mass of limestone was dc,- 
posited; but its higher ptwiks were still aboyo water, and formed 
an island, peopled mainly by Afric.au Hi)om‘«»s— the plants being 
the fragmentary remains of tho obi Afrit^an tlora— 'but will* an 
admixture of oastorii and otlmr A.sia.n forms. Thereafter it gratlu- 
ally rose, undorgoing violent V(dc,aui<? disturhaiKto,” 

By this elevation “Mudagasoar would join tlm Seychelles, whhdx 
in turn . . . would run into the larg(^r Mascanmc Islands, tn 
this way, then, Africa would have an irregular coast-line, prtdonged 
greatly south of the equator into the Indian Oe(‘>i,n, ami running 
up with an advance upon tlio present Hm* until it reaidted its 
north-wost limit outside and south of Hokiitriu Tlmueo an 
advanced land surfaco of Asia would extend iku-ohm the Arabian St*a 
into tho Indian poninsula.” Sokotra tluis ** again beeaiuo j»art of 
tho mainland, though it is likely Air only ashort period, and iluring 
this union tho life of the arljaoent continent <*oyor(*d its plaiti.s and 
lillod its valleys. Suhsocpioutly it revt^rted to its insular eomlition, 
iu which state it Inis remained.” The .^ulipmliMu 
element in tho Sokotran llora probaldy arrived rh} ihi* ••!(«* 

Islands or South Afriita from a former Antureth*. continent. 

AuTHOt«TiKH.— Jambs Ja(jkh(>n', “Sokotra; NoIcm Bildio 
grapluquoH,” in Paris. IHilli, give.s a very 

complete bibliography iin to that date, ftuttrtin uf thf 
MiwumSf voIh, in and iii., IKUti. ittvijntjtliirti/ 

London, 1899, vol. xiii. pp. 633, 638. (in o. k) 

SoleurOi ono of th3 KwisH cantons. Itn urt^t Is 
306J square miloH. Of this, 2UH squiirn am ns'kinuHl 

as ‘‘productive,” liajf squartJ Iming hy 

forests, and ^3 sciunro uiihm hy viimyardH, tin? rnjnaiuiug 
18S'2 square nulcs being arable ur nunulow hind, 't'lio 
population wtts 80,362 in 1880 and 85,621 in 1888, 
while iu 1900 it wiw 100,762. In 1900 them 352 
inhabitants iier wpmro inilo. Tho jkmph) ar*^ mainly 
Qerman-si)oaking, a oornparativoly few sis^aking I'n^neh 
and still fewer Xtaliau. Itoman Cathnlit-H aro in a di«<ddf.'d 
juajjority, their i)r»|H»rjion.s tr> Pmti'rttants Uung roughly 
as 3 to 1. 


In 1897 tho o^ntonal ri*vi*nim w'as 2,265,087 Oi risa* nf 
39 per cent, siuce 1885) and the sxtK»nditur«i 2,258,339 ia 
rise of 818 iwrcent. nlnm 1885), whilom 1H9H the surplus 11,132 
francs. In 1897 the pnhliw debt w«s 9, 813, 000 fmars. Tli*‘ htiiig 
political CMjnstitutiott dates from I '-.- V. abdr in prHpMHbmd 
representation was inirfsltuted as regards ths in the 

cantonal lagielaturo. The priiudiial chAnges am that, ttm 
executive is new sleotml dlrm^t hy tho while Udh its 

luombem and these of the logislaturo held far ftmr yrars 
only, Tho “Obligatory RoferwniMm” «nil thei “Imtlallvn** as 
rogarrls laws date fmm and the Initiative aa tn 
of the cantonal ocmstltulhm fmm 1856. 'nu* 
into 6 iwhainistrfttm; dlstrbtti. In 18ss tbt? l apit tj, Smm 7 i;i , 

8817 inhabitants (of whom 8612 wer« Uotean n r 
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increased in 1900 to 10,095 ; while Oltenin 1888 had 4899 (3009 
Roman Catholics), and in 1899, 6996. In 1896 the pastures of the 
canton were 209, of an estimated capital yalue of 2,395,215 francs 
and capable of suppoiting 4179 cows. 

Authouities.— Amiet. Das St Ursiis l^ct/rr-Stift d. Stadt S 
6 parts. Soleure, 1878-90.— Bloch. Bilder aus d. Amhassadoren^ 
Jmrschaft m S. {ldS4-1791). Biel, 1898.— Sohuppli. QmMchte 
d. Stadtverfassimg von S, Basel, 1897.— STuon^rinn. Der 
Kant. S. St Gall and Bern, 1836. — SthObt. Die lyciclcwirlhschaft 
im Kant. S, Soleure, 1896. ^ ^ 

Solingon, a town of Prussia, in the Rhine province, 
20 miles north-north-east of Cologne by rail. It is the 
centre of the cutlery manufacture of Germany. Dorp was 
incorporated with it in 1889. Population (1885), 31,926 : 
(1900), 45,249. 

SololSL, chief town of a department of Guatemala, 
Central America, picturesquely situated on a lofty plateau 
on the northern shore of Lake Atitlan, 46 miles west- 
north-west of Guatemala. It is the ancient capital of the 
Cakchiquel Indians, whose descendants are still its chief I 
inhabitants. It has manufactures of cloth and potteries. 
Population, 12,000. 

Somali landi a country of East Africa, so named 
‘from its Bomai inhabitants. It is also known as the 
“Eastern Horn of Africa,” because it projects some- 
what sharply eastwards into the Indian Ocean, and is the 
only section of the continent which can be at all spoken 
of as a peninsula. In general outline it presents the 
appearance of an irregular triangle, with apex at Cape 
Quardafui, which is the easternmost point of the con- 
tinent, and is continued seawards through a line of 
reefs and rocks to the island of Sokotra^ Prom the apex 
the north side extends for over 600 miles along the 
south shore of the Gulf of Aden westwards .to Tajura 
Bay, and the east side, skirts the Indian Ocean for about 
1400 miles south-westwards to the mouth of the Juba 
river at the equator, while the less clearly marked base 
mcjrgos gradually landwards in the Etliiopian uplands 
between the equator and Tajura Bay. The vast triangular 
space thus roughly outlined has a total area which is 
ai>proximately estimated at over 400,000 square miles, with 
a population of about 1,250,000, and has (1884-97) been 
partitioned by various international agreements between 
Great Britain, Italy, France, and Abyssinia as under : — 


Area in Squaro Milos. 

British Somaliland : 

1. North Coast Protectorate , 68,000 

2. South Somalilaud attached 

to British East Africa . 100,000 
French Somaliland . • . 60,000 

Italian Somaliland . . . 100,000 

Abyssinian Somaliland • . 100,000 


Population. 

200,000 

250.000 

100.000 

400.000 

800.000 


Total . . . 418,000 1,250,000 

Although the country had been visited at various points 
by a few travollora, such as Speke, Burton, Cruttenden, 
IWvoil, and van der Decken, it was still practically an 
unknown land until the early ’eighties. But its systematic 
exploration, begun in 1883 by James Aylmer 
and Lort Phillips, has since made steady prch 
gross, and before the close of the 19th century 
the whole redon had been traversed in several directions 
by Bottego, RuspoU, Swaine, Cavendish, Donaldson Smith, 
Parkinson, Pease, Wiokenburg, and Liontieff. Much no 
doubt remains to be done, and extensive tracts, especially 
west of the lower Juba, have not yet been even visited. 
But nothing of importance is left to be discovered by 
future travellers: the course of aH the large rivers has 
been fairly accurately determined; many points in 
the interior have been astronomically fixed, and the main 


geographical features of the land clearly mapped out. 
From the rough surveys made in various places, it appears 
that the whole region is characterized by a remarkable 
degree of physical uniformity, and maybe broadly described 
as a vast plateau of moderate elevation, which is enclosed 
westwards by the Ethiopian highlands and northwards by 
an inner and an outer coast range, skirting the south side 
of the Gulf of Aden in its entire length from the Harrar 
uplands to Cape GuardafuL In the interior the plateau 
is nowhere traversed by any great monntam ranges, and 
everywhere presents the same monotonous aspect of a 
boundless steppe clothed with a scanty vegetation of 
scrubby plants and herbaceous growths. 

The incline is uniformly in the direction of the south- 
east, and apart from the few coast streams that reach the 
Gulf of Aden during the rains, all the running waters are 
collected in three fluvial arteries — ^the Nogal in the north, 
the Webi ShebeH in the centre, and the Juba iu the south 
— which have a parallel south-easterly direction towards 
the Indian Ocean. But so slight is the precipitation, the 
mean annual rainfall scarcely exceeding 8 or 10 inches, 
that the Juba alone has a permanent discharge seawards. 
The Nogal sends down a turbulent stream during the 
freshets, while the Shebeli, notwithstanding the far greater 
extent of its basin, never reaches the sea at all At a 
distance of about 12 miles from the coast it is intercepted 
by a long line of dunes, which it fails to pierce and is 
thus deflected southwards, flowing in this direction for 
nearly 170 miles parallel with the coast, and then running 
out in a swampy depression before reaching the Juba 
estuary. The plateau appears to consist technically of a 
huge mass of Archaean rocks, mainly gneisses and schists, 
on the profoundly eroded surface of which have been 
deposited extensive sedimentary beds of Oainozoic age 
and eruptive matter of variouus dates, but all post-Jurassic. 
Limestones and sandstones prevail in many places, and the 
limestones of the lower Juba valley are believed to be 
part of a band which once extended from the Jurassics 
of British and German East Africa to those of Abyssinia. 
The Somali gneisses are similarly connected with the 
typical Axchsean series of East Africa. The continuity 
of these geological systems was probably interrupted in 
Jurassic times, when Ihe Somaliland plateau, without having- 
ever been below the sea, was sufficiently depressed to allow 
the marine waters to penetrate, as a strait, far inland between 
the Eastern Horn and the Man tableland to the south-east 
of Lake Rudolf. For details of climate, natural history, 
and other features, see British and Italian Somalilanda 
below ; and for the general characteristics and social insti- 
tutions of the iohabitants, see article SomIxi iu the ninth 
edition. 

From the explorations of Nr Seton-Karr and others, S(nna« 
liland would appear to have been undoubtedly inhabited by 
primitive man or the early Stone period. His rude 
Bint implements, of the same types as those occurring 
in Egypt, Mauritania, and Europe, have been found in 
various parts of the British protectorate, and according to some 
observers their manufacture has survived down to comparatively 
recent times. Other, but much later, remains are the round 
tumuli of undressed stone, generally 10 feet in circuit and 10 feet 
liigh, which are locally called “Galla graves,’* although also met 
wBh in the Beja country north of Abyssinia, where no Gallas are 
known to have ranged. Whether the present inhabitante of the 
land are the direct cfescendants of the forgotten race by which these 
monuments were erected it is impossible to say. But in any case 
they may claim a very long pedigree, for they have been identified 
beyond reasonable doubt with the people of runt already known to 
the Egyptians of the early dynasties. They were in fact ethnically 
’shied to those historic Egyptians, both being members of the vast 
Hamitic family, which may be regarded as the absolutely indigenous 
element in the whole of Africa north of the Negro domain. To- 
gether with the kindred Gallas, Afars (Danaku), Agaus, Bejas, 
aud Egyptians, the Somali constitute the Eastern or JEthiopic 
branch of the Hamitic stock, and their languag is shown to be a 
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Tbrancli of tlie "widespread Hamitic linguistic family. (See Afuica : 
Ethnology,) But tlie present Somali 2 )eoples are not pure Hamites 
by any means, and the physical characters vary considerably 
according as the race has in course of ages been alfected by contact 
at different points with the surrounding populations— Arabs, 
Abyssinians, Afars, G-allas, Bantus, and Negroes, Nevertheless, 
viewed as a whole, and despite a distinctly dark complexion every- 
where conspicuous though varying in degree, they may be fairly 
described as one of the very finest groups of Oaucasic man, tall of 
stature, with graceful pliant figures, regular and often extremely 
handsome features far above the average European type. 

The Somali have no kind of political or even sooi^ cohesion, and 
are still divided into a multiplicity of rers or faJeidos (tribes, 
clans), which are further complicated by manufactured genealogies, 
vague traditions, and legendary matter often inspired by the vanity 
or ambition of powerful chiefs. Hence all attempts at classification 
have hitherto failed ; and even the schemes prepared by Major 
Abud, although possessing semi-official sanction, are not only yoiy 
incomplete, but also in places untrustworthy. Three main divisions, 
however, have been clearly determined, and these are impoitaiit 
both on political and ethnical grounds : — I. The HASiifvA (Abiid’s 
As7ia)j with Wo great subdivisions ; Earoda, with the powerful 
Mijertins, War-Sengeli, Dolbohanti, and others ; and JshaJe, in- 
cluding the Gadibursi, Issa (Aissa), Habr-Awal, Habr-Tol, Habr- 
Yuni, Babilli, Bertiri. All these claim descent from a^ chief 
“Arab*’ by name, a member of the Hashim branch of the Korcish 
(Mahommed’s tribe), who came over in the 12th century^ arid 
founded a powerful but evanescent empire, with caintal at Moit, in 
the Zeila (nstrict. All are Sunnites, and, although still speaking 
their Somali national tongue, betray a large infusion of Arab blood 
in their oval face, somewhat light skin, and remarkably regular 
features. Their domain comprises the whole of the British Noi-th 
Coast, and probably most of the Italian East Coast, Protectorates. 
II. The HawIya, with numerous sxib-groups, such as the Ilabr- 
Jalet, Habr-Gader, Ker-Dollol, Daji, Karanld, Badbadan Kuiili, 
Bajimal, and Ugass-Elmi ; mostly fanatical Mahonunodans forming 
the powerful Tailka sect, whoso inlluoncc, like that of the 'VVaha- 
bitos formerly in Arabia, is felt throughout all the central and 
eastern parts of Somaliland. The Hawiya domain comprises tho 
Ogaden iilateau and the region generally between the 'Wcfu-Shcboli 
and Juba rivers. Here contact hiia been cluoily with tho easteni Galla 
tribes, with whom political alliaimos have even been contracted. 
HI. Tlie RaiianwIn, with numerous but little known 8\ib-groupH, 
including, however, the powerful and warlike Abgals, Barawas, 
Gobrons, Tuni, Jidns, ana Kalallns, occu 2 >y a vast clomaiu extend- 
ing from the Juba to the Tana, wdujro they have long boon in 
contact, mostly hostile, with the Wa-Pokomo and other Banin 
peoples of the East Africa Protectorate, Hoiicso of all the Somali 
divisions the Rahanwm betray the largest infusimi of negroid 
blood, os shown in their fiat foatxircs, small nose, and ytuy dark 
complexion. 

Somalil4lNd, British. — For some years boforo tlio 
Mahdist revolt tho whole of tho North Somali coastlancls 
had been included in the khodival poascHsioua. »Sovoral 
stations, such as Zeila, Bulhar, and Berhora, as well as 
Harrar, at tho converging point of tho Abyssinian, Oalla, 
and Somab territories, were held by Egyptian garrisons. 
But in 1884 all these garrisons had to bo withdrawn, being 
needed for tho defence of tho Egyt)tian frontiers already 
threatened by the Mahdi’s forces. It was tlion that Great 
Britain interfered, and, partly to save tho country from 
relapsing into barbarism, partly to prevent its occupation 
by other Powers, by which the overland route to tho East 
might be menaced, took possession of the vacated stations 
along the north coast nearly as far as Oai^o Quardafui. 
Thus was constituted the present “ Somali Coast Protec- 
torate,” which was recognized by all tho other iutorosted 
Powers, and delimited by various international conventions, 
such as the Anglo-French agreement of 1888, the Anglo- 
Italian treaties of 1891 and 1894, and the arraugeinont of 
1897 with Abyssinia, full details of which arc given 
below under French and Itaiian Somaulani), and also 
under Abyssinia. It is imjjortant to notice tlxat under the 
Italian treaty of 1894 Great Britain reserved tlxc southern 
section of the Somali seaboard between tho Juba and tho 
Tana rivers, but included that region which extends inland 
as far as Logh on the Juba, not in the Somali Coast 
Protectorate,- but in the East Africa Protectorate between 
Uganda and the Indian Oceanu Thus is explained tlio 


statement that the whole of the Somal territory under 
British rule, for which there is no collective ollicial name, 
is very much larger than the northern section known as 
the Coast Protectorate. Before 1S97 this 2a’olcctoi‘atc 
had a total area of only 75,000 square miltss, and was 
further reduced to 68,000 square miles wlicu certain 
western tracts were ceded to Abyssinia in that yaw. The 
north-western boundary no longer roaches Gildi'ssa, near 
Harrar, as formerly, but is marked in this (lircction l)y the 
Somadu heights, on the Anglo-French fivUitiiir. Tho vast 
central jilatcau of Ogaden is also coded to Abyssinia, Avhich, 
however, has hitherto failed to maintain carder amongst 
the fanatical Moslem natives of this region, as shown by * 
tho outbreak of 1901, which had to be su])j»rcsscd l»y a 
British force ascending tho river Juba from llic, .blast Africa 
Protectorate. On the noi’th side the Moniali Coast .Pro- 
tectorate extends along the Gulf of Aden for a distance 
about 400 miles from tho Laliadii Wells, near Jibuti, in 
the west, to Bandar Ziyada, 4 0“ bl., some miles west of 
Cape Guardafui, ancl strotclics from tlio coa,st inluml for 
a mean breadth of 2 )erha 2 )s 200 miles. A eonsidm'abU) 
number of tho inhabitants (about 50,000) art* settled in 
tho coast towns, and as all the rest ^ire j’^re nomads, 
with camping-grounds but scarcidy any ])ennam‘nt inlaiul 
stations, the total 2 >o 2 >ulation wouUl aj^pear to fall short of 
250,000. 


Physically tho hiw a disiin(‘tiv(‘ <'l|ii.rfi(‘t<'r, and may 

ho (lcscril)ea as aliuo.st inountaimm.M in ciiTUr.'int •\viih lln* .sduicrn'liat 


monotonous iJains of Urn intcruu*. l»<‘Usv('u the IlinTju* 
Xfiatoau and Oai )0 (hiardariiL tlio coast ranges main lain 
a mean altitiKle (»t‘ from 4001) to 5001) lool, and fall 


PhysJtiJtl 

featareuu 


generally in stoop oscarpmenis down to tlio narrow strip of 
sandy lowlands skirting Lho (hilf of Ad(*n. At sonio poiiit.s tho 
mggi*d cliffs, furrowed hy <h‘«'p r»viii«-.., npproaoh t*lo,si' ti> I lie sm ; 
olscwlimi the lulls rreetro ahriiplly iiil.'iml, leaving a eonsideraldo 
niaritimo ]»laiu hetweeu their base and tlii* shore line. Month of 
Berhora, which fares Aden on the opposilt* side of the gulf, iiro 
dovolo2»ed two ranges wlileh run iiearfy jiiirallel willi tlieeoasl, and 
inoronso iu e.levaliou landwards, eolniiti.'ilito': in the inner and loftier 


range in tho (laii bihasli (“In'on’s l'a>v”), ahont IffiflO feet high. 
Southwards tlie slopes fall somewhat gently towards tho eenlral 
plains, which are at first ilotted with a few (dutnus of mimosa, and 
farther on present the ospei't id' an Inlermhialiio treeless steppe, 
E(i.stwardHlhemouulaiiiKyst(*ni mahitains the same general ehavue ter 
lus far as Bandar Gori, whei'if the jins-ipitouH northern eliffs apjmmeh 
to withm 200 or HOO yards of the gtilf, their hare lirown roeks luni 
(days presenting the same niiiuvitiiig appearnnt*e as tlu* ligiit hn»wn 
hilh skirting the Jb'd Mea. But iu the valleys I«*tvvi'eu tin* lw(» 
parallel ridges, wliie.U here stand at au altitude id* IVdiu (UKHi to 
7000 fpi^t, the dreary (wpeet t»f the (Miiist scenery is stieeeeded l»y a 
relatively rich vegetation <»f bush, jungh*, and herhagjs xvitli a 
luxurmufc giviwth of guminifemus and iinmiutht jdaiil.s. B(.w tre*'*. 
and jungle range to a eonsiderahle height a) sive tin- valleys on the 
northern slopes of the inner range, whi'di Iiere fulls in a aeries nf 
torracoH down to tho Wiidy Nogid, The prevailing fin*miaious 
appear to ho m'aniteB whieh iiru veimnl with while (pnirl/, and 
iiiwlcrlio old sedimentary hi'own sandstone and liiu» .(*- 10 - f -i rn-iih-a- . 
There are no tmees of rtrunt ignotuts distin l'.iu**i--, hui i.l'i o-upi.d 
matter otssurs at intervals, and tli« voltwiic iieight^. as w<dl as Ihw 
guuoral (!haw«il(*ror tho ranges, restmddu thoseof tlu* Mouth Arabian 
uidauds on the opjK>Kit« sldii of tim gtiJf, 

Tho climate also is immh tlie mime-^dry uad hot, with hut riiglit 
changes from hcusou to season. Thus on the eoant the winter 
tomi)oratur(t ranges from 75*' to E., while that of surnrntT rarely 
cxccods Sfl" F., thft extntmo deviation for the whole \w Isdng 
littU luoro than iiliout 20^ h*. Although tlw* Iw'H 

within tho trm*k of the north-east tnoUrtmiw domliuuit 
from October to Manth, tin* curreuts am fre*pu*iitly 
dofloctod from tholr normal coursr» hy ehangt*s of Iwrn- jr”*' 
metric pressure or tt*i«|Miraturo that the winter mins 
arc seldom (‘opimis. But tho Mimnmr monsoons from 

April to Julv or Ai^fust an^ often a**eo!Miiaidtnl hy iiiw hurHeani'^ 
and irenifttuhms dowtHKHirs, hy widch tho Vi^getation ia 

rovived, while tho UMuuIIy ivaterless wadys are ibr tho tirm* 
formed to mginu coast towuitH, But tiio iiu'an anntial minfall, 
thus unevenly diHtribiitcd, prolwdily falls lioltw »0 inches, »iul k 
idso largtdy confined txt tiin slojiss nf the r;*n;n‘^ hy the 

rnoisturo-bearing ebuda arc inten«'pte(L Jiu in Mmnh Arddi, 
thews slopes are the prosier home of the ananstn* ihua wSiirdt yitdd i 
tlio myrrh and J&aiikiitceuao of connneret-, and f»>r which 
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regions have been famous throughout historic times. Highly 
characteristic are the Olihanum, a member of the Boswellia genus, 
from which are obtained odoriferous resins in abundance, and the 
Balsamodendron Myrrha, TThich exudes a gum resin in round 
masses called “tears,” varying in size from small grains to lumps 
as large as an egg, and of a semi-transparent reddish-brown colour. 
On the plains, wliich receive a minimum supply of moisture, little 
flourishes except a poor scrubby flora of thorny acacias and mimosas 
scattered thinly over wide areas. The coast districts have been so 
frequently visited by sportsmen in recent years that most of the 
characteristic wild fauna have withdi’awn farther inland. Never- 
theless lions, leopards, hyaenas, wild asses, gazelle and other ante- 
lopes, jackals, the dog-faced ape, and even elephants, are still mot in 
the more remote districts. Hares and other rodents are common 
on the coastlands, which are also enlivened by the jumping-shrews, 
which at a little distance look exactly like diminutive kangaroos 
hopping about in search of the insects on which they prey. The 
lizard family is represented by the Agama lliip2ieUii, which changes 
colour when pursued, and by the still more curious Urom(mlix 
hatilUferus, another species of Agama which disappears in the 
clefts of the rocks, leaving nothing to be seized except the tip of a 
tail bristling with sharp siiines. The Somali have little knowledge 
of the horse, which appears to be of recent introduction, and their 
chief domestic animals arc the camel and the ass, both of juime 
stock. The camels make excellent mounts, swift and hardy ; and 
the extensive caravan trade is everywhere carried on exclusively 
by means of these pack-animals, the natives being too proud to be 
treated as beasts of burden, like their Bantu and Negro neighbours. 

In the northoni coastlands most of the Hashiya “sultans” have 
alreq,dy accepted the British protectorate, which affords them the 
Cbi t security for the stability of tlieir power. They are 

towns beginning to call tliemstdves “BritiSi subjects,” and 
show a growing disposition to submit their inccasant 
tribal VTanglings to the British authorities at Berbcra. This place, 
which is said to have been founded by the Ptolemies amongst 
the * ‘ Barbari ” of the surrounding coastlands, is the capital and 
(ihief seaport of the protectorate. It is by far the large.st centre 
of trade and population in tlie whole of Somaliland, with a popu- 
lation in the trading season of about 30,000. Bcrbera staud.s 
at the head of a deep inlet, which forma the only sheltered 
haven on the south side of the Gulf of Aden. Kecently extensive 
harbour works have been comi»lctcd, and there are now two light- 
houa(ja, })ierK, wai’choiiscs, a strong fort, hospital, barracks, ancl an 
a(ju(‘duct Hi*vcn miles long, which supiflies the town wdth u cojiious 
stream from the neighbouring hilLs. Al)Out 45 miles farther “west 
is the exposed port of Biilhar, which, however, is conveniently 
situated for the caravan trade. It hu.s a permanent i) 0 ])ulation of 

12.000, and the districit yichhs an abundance of good piwtiire. 
Close to tlie Prench fruntit»r on the same ct)ast stands the ilourisliing 
seaport of Zeila, with a present ]) 0 })ulation of 15,000. It has been 
])roposcd to (;on.4truct a railway Irom this place, or from Jidlhav, 
through Harrar to Aby.ssinia, But these projects seem to have 
b(*(‘n su.s])cndi!d by the rapid execution of the lino running from 
Jibuti through Fnaieh b^rritory in the .same dire<dion. 

The protcetoratci, wliich since 1884 had liecii atbichod for admin- 
istrative imrpoHcs to the govei'imieiit of Bombay, was constituted a 
Crown colony ill October 1898. In 1900 tlio revenue and expiui- 
ditux’o were 118.3,85,884 and H.s.3,40,092 re.spectively ; the nnpoi*tH 
(Borbera and Bi'ilhar) 118.33,15,051, (Zcila) Its. 34,71,904 ; the 
exports from same places, Iis.28,71,002 and Its. 30,12,712. The 
imparts are chiclly rieo, piece-goods, shirtings, and dates; the 
exports skins and hides, ostrich featlicrs, gums, civet, cattle, and 
sheep. 

AuTiiournws.— Prince Nicolas dk Oiiika. Ohiq Mois au 
Pays Ues (ircneva, 1 898.—F. B, Pkaiumc. IhmbUs m Lwa 

Laiul; Three MonOis in j^oinaiUantL London, 1898.— 0. V. A. 
Pkkl. JS'omaUland, London, 1809.— Count J. Potocki. 
in AS*malil(md. (Tnins. from Iho Polish.) London, 1899.— H. 
G. C. tiWAVUK. Seventeen Trim throwjk Somaliland, London, 

(a. H. K.) 

Somaliland, Fkknch, a possession of Franco on tlio 
Gulf of Aden, at the entrance to the Hod Rea. Its 
limits are Has Doumeira, on tlie strait of Bab ol Mandeb, 
and Ibis Qoumarld, lietweeu Zeila and the Gulf of Tajura. 
This coast is arid, and on the south is bordered -with plains 
SOO feet high, but inland there are some cultivated spots 
on marshy ground. The territory is about 40 miles long 
and 125 broad, with a population estimated at aliout 

22.000. The climate is very hot. The jicrt of Oboek, 
one of the centres of this i>oas(‘ssioTi, was bought from 
Turkey in 1856 for JE2000 by M. Lamliert, tlicn Pren^ 
consul at Aden. The acquisition was ratified in 1861, 
after a jouniey l)y Admiral IGeuriot do Langlc. A French 
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factory was erected at the port in 1881, and depots for 
victuals and coal for war-vessels were installed in 1883. 
In that year Sagallo was ceded to France; in 1884, 
Tajura; and in 1885, Ambabo. In 1887 the territory 
was delimited by agreement with Great Britain ; and in 
1888 a port was created at Jibuti, whither the administra- 
tive services were transferred, and the commencement of 
the works on the railway to Harrar conferred real imjiort- 
ance on the place. The expenditure of France on the 
Somali coast (budget of 1900) was 337,500 francs. The 
local budget for 1899 balanced at 650,000 francs. The 
colony of Obock, together with the protectorates of other dis- 
tricts, is administered by a governor, who resides at Jibuti. 
The centres of population are Jibuti (15,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 2500 are Europeans), Obock, Sagallo, Tajura 
(2000), Ambabo, and Gobad. The native population 
is either of the Danakil or of the Galla race. The produce 
of the soil is almost nil. On the coast, turtle and mother- 
of-pearl fishing are carried on. The country exports 
mother-of-pearl, gum, coffee, emery, hides, ivory, and gold. 
The prosperity of Jibuti is due to its position at the head 
of the best route towards Harrar and Addis Ababa, but 
it will not be real until the railw’ay is completed. In 
January 1902 the first 125 miles of the railway from 
Jibuti to Harrar were open for traffic. At the distance 
of 340 miles north of Obock, on the Hod Sea, is the Bay 
of Adulis, coded to France* under the Second Empire by 
Tigre, but not occupied. 

Authorities. — L'AmiSe Coloniale, 1900. — Henrique. Les 
Colmics Frant^aises {Ohoch). Paris, 1889. — Soleillet. Obock. 
Pans, 1886. — Die Salma. OloeJe. Paris, 1893. — Hamy. La 
Missimi JRevoil ati Pays Somali, Paris, 1882. ^P. r.) 

Somaliland, Italian. — By .various arrangements 
with native sultans in 1889 the African coast as far 
as Cape Guardafui to tho north, and as far as Bandar- 
Siyada (49“ E.) on the Gulf of Aden, fell within the 
Italian sphere of infiuonco. On 19th November 1899 
tho Italian Government notified tho Pow'ors that it had 
assumed tho iirotoctorato over tlio East African coast 
from tho northern limit of tho territory of Kismayu 
(0“ 14; 30" S., 42“ 38' 50" E.) to 2“ 30' N. for tho stretches 
recognized as iuterinodiate between the stations belonging 
to tho Sultan of Zanzibar. Finally, by a treaty dated 
12tli August 1892, the Sultan of Zanzibar made over to 
Italy for a term of fifty years, and in exchange for an 
annual jiayiixout of 11^.160,000 (subsequently reduced 
to lls. 120,000), all his rights over tho ports of Barava, 
Marka, Mukdishu, and Warshoikli. In pursuauco of this 
treaty and of the Anglo-Italian iirotocol dated 24tli 
March 1H91, the East African littoral from tho Juba 
valley to Bandar-Siyacla was recognized as an Italian 
sphere of influence, under tho name of Italian Somaliland. 
Towards the interior tho boundary of this siiliero folloy^cd 
the course of the Juba as far as 6“ N., and tlumcc coincides 
with that iiarallcl as far as 36" E., and with tho 35th 
meridian up to tho point whore it intersects the Ifiuo Nile. 
On tho Gulf of Aden tho internal frontier is marked by 
a lino wdiich, starting from Gialdossa and proceeding 
towards 8“ N., follows the north-eastern limits of tho Qirri, 
Bortiri, and Eea Ali territories, including in tlie Italian 
sphere the villages of Yaldessa, Danni, Gig-Giga, and 
Milmil, On reaching 8“ N. tlio lino coincides with that 
parallel as far as 48“ E., whence it turns nortli-cast to the 
lioint of intersection of tho Otli parallel N. with the 49th 
meridian E. and follows the latter meridian to tho sea at 
Baudar-Riyada (Anglo-Italian protocol of 6th May 1894). 
J5y tho same protocol the jiort of Zoihi and tlie station 
and territory of Kismayu were ro(!(>gni/.ed as belonging 
to Great Britain, but equality of rights and treatment 
for British and Italian subjects was established. The 
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Italo-Abyssinian treaty, signed at Addis Abbaba in tbe 
summer of 1897, stipulated that tbe interior of Italian 
Somaliland should belong to Abyssinia up to within forty 
miles from the coast, and that the station of Lugh should 
be made over to the JSfegus. 

Information concerning the interior of Italian Somaliland is 
scarce and uncertain. To the north it is inhabited by the Ogaden 
Somali, and to the south by the Arusi and the Boran, which are 
more properly classified as Galla tribes. The soil, which rises 
rapidly in successiye plateaux from the sea, is considered especially 
fertile in the great valleys of the Juba (Ganana), ‘VVebbi, and 
Wady Nogal, which, descending from the Ethiopian Alps, traverse 
the country from north-west to south-east. In other districts 
lack of w-ater impedes cultivation, though after the rains pasturage 
is abundant, and resinous plants are so varied and numerous as to 
justify the ancient name. The climate on the plateaux is tem- 
perate and healthy, but near the streams malaria and enteric 
fever prevail. The temperature in the interior oscillates between 
60“ and 86“ Eahr., but along the coast rises to 104“. Con- 
tmual breezes, however, render this temperature tolerable for 
Europeans. _ Along the coast live a number of Arabs and several 
tribes of mixed Arabo-Somali blood, of which the Amaran tribe is 
the principal. These Arabs are a residuum of the dominion of the 
Imam of Muskat, which lasted from 1698 to 1856. The languages 
spoken in Italian Somaliland are Arab, Somali, and Suaheli. The 
Somali profess the Mussulman religion, but do not strictly inter- 
pret the injunctions of the Koran. 

The chief towns of Italian Somaliland are : j&mw, with about 
4000 inhabitants, belonging for the most part to tribes of the 
interior. It was destroyed in 1840 by Ibrahim of Bardera and 
repeopled by Sheikh Yusuf, who in 1843 invaded Bardera, razing 
it to the ground and putting its inhabitants to the sword. 

Marha (Merca),^ situated at 1“ 42' 05" H., 44“ 53' 50" E,, with 
about 5000 inhabitants, and a trade from the interior in cotton, 
coffee, maize, butter, and skins. 

micdishu (Mogadishu), 2“ 01' 60" N., 45“ 24' 40" E., is formed 
of the villages of Shangani and Haraerain, which together number 
6000 inhabitants. An ancient tower recalls Portuguese rule 
(1529-1698). In the neighbourhood gold and silver objects have 
been found, together with money and domestic utensils, which 
bear witness to an ancient civilization long since swept aw^ay. 

_ Wofsheihh, 2° 19' 46" K., 46° 63' 60" E., has about 3000 
inhabitants. A natural channel allows ships of all sizes to 
approach to within 700 or 800 yards of the coast, but the bay is 
only practicable .during the north-east monsoon. 

Jtcda, a station estaSlished by Captain Filonardi, in the belief 
that it was a good port, but subsequently abandoned. 

Obbia, 5“ 22^ N., 48“ 30' E., residence of Sultan Yusuf Ali 
Yusuf, and Alula, residence of the Sultan Osman Mahmud, are 
two large viimges, well kept, and inhabited by tribes which are 
distinguished from other Somalis by the mildness of their dis- 
position. Considerable trade in ostrich feathers is carried on 
n ■the^coast are to be noted tbe minor villages of Coriale, 

Gelidi, Torre, Munghia, &e., 
md the station of Yub (Yumbo), at the mouth of the JubL In the 
mtenor is situated XijpA, a populous city on the left bank of the 
Ganana, aboi^ 240 miles from the coast ; visited for tbe first time 
by Captain Bbttego in 1893. The Sultan of Lugb applied for 
Italm protection mJune 1895, but the city and territory are still 
a subject of contention between Italy and Abyssinia. Por the 
there Italians and Abyssinians enjoy parity of treatment 

The part of Italian Somaliland known as M Bmadir (tbe ports) 
comprising Yub Brava, Marka, Mukdishu, and WarsLikfi, was 
Bemadir ^or three years to the Filonardi Commercial 

^ experiment. In 1896 tbe Italian 


Company, '"^ 1 '^****^^*^^^* Aoifo uie iraiian 

n ^ • 1 ^ Company Ifimited (Society Anonima 

del Benadir), formed at Milan with £40,000 
capital, should have replaced the Filonardi Society in the ad- 

the Italian consul, Captain Cecchi, who was preparing to inaugurate 
the new regime was killed in an ambus'll at Latolii 3 
consequent disturbances hindered for a time the imstallation of the 
new company. On 1st May 1898 the Italian GovernnwM Zw^ 
concluded a convention with the Benadir Company, gruiltin^r to it 
the administration of the Benadir jiorts until 16th July 1946* with 

£14,000 from 1910 until the expiry of the convention Th^ 

lelT luW dimounoiiig the convention on 

xotn July 1921, subject to two years’ notice. The comoanv was 
given the right to collect taxes and customs, to exidoit mines to 
occupy territories in Italian possession, to obtain from GovernmWit 

thrsafetv^npfi MiUBitions of war necessary for 

the safety of the colony, and to enjoy in the port of Kiwnavu all 
he facilities specified m the Anglo-Italian protocol of 24th ^arch 


1891 (Art. 3). The company for its part, undertook to develop th© 

lon^nnri ^ Zanzibar an annual tribute of 

120,000 rupees ; to maintain at least 600 guards for the protection 
or tne stations; to administer justice, respect existing laws and 
treaties, apply the provisions of the Berlin apd Brussels Conven 
tions, and to assume the postal service. The Italian Government 
explicitly declined to guarantee any operations of credit entered 
into by the company, or to consent that the convention with the 
company, or the privileges therein specified, be ceded to any third 
party. During the year 1896-97 the total value of the Benadir 
tode was £120,000, and since then it has continually iucreased 
iPe chief imports are petroleum, rice, and textile fabrics • tlie 
aS^skins^^ I^ory, cattle, butter, cotton, dhurra, gum, myrrh, 

See rOmo: Viaggio di esplomzione nelV Africa oricMtalP 
narraio da L. Vanutclli e G. Citerni. Milan, 1899. ^ ^ 

Somersetshire, a south-western maritime county 
of England, is bounded on the E. by Wilts, on the JSr.E. 
by Gloucester, on the N. and M.W. by the Severn and tlni 
Bristol Channel, on the W. and S.W. by Devon, and on 
the S.E. by Dorset. 

Area and JPopulaMon.—Tlie area of tho anci( 3 nt county is. 
1,043,485 acres, or 1630 square nnlo.s, with a T)opu1a,lion in J 881 
oro ^ of 484,337, of whom 225,754 w(3re malas and 

258,583 females; and in 1901 of 508,104 ; the number of ]>ersons 
per square mile being 312, and of acr(*s to a jjerson 2*05 'Phe 
administrative county, as given in the e<msus returns, 
of 1891, was 1,039,106 a<;res, with a population of 38 (; S(;t; 
including tho county borough of .Bath, 1,042,488 a<T<‘s wilh i 
population of 438,760 ; but since then eiudain ehanges have been 
made m the administrative area. In 1 895 the j)lvrish(^^ of ( loat hill 
loyntington, Sandford Oreas, Seaherough, and 'Fnmt wen* tran.s- 
grred from Somorstd to Dorset, the parts of ih<i pari.Mhes ofMaiden 
Yarnfiold and KStourtou with Gaspar in Hfuner.sj't to. 
Wilts, and tho parish ol VVamhrook from Dorstii U> HomerHe.t * and 
mp96 the parish of ChurednStanton was tramsfem-d from 
to bomorset, and the parish of Kilmingten frotn Bumerset to Wilts 
Xhe area of the rcjgistration eminty is 1,061,614 acres, with a 
population m 1891 of 510,076, of whom 219,021 were urban and 

and 2*)0,433 females. Witlun tie? regiHtratloij area the perei-ntjuni 
of increase betvveen 1881 and 189 1 was The exee.4 of IdrtflH 

over deaths between 1881 and 1891 was 59,729, and the act mil 
increase of population was 18,851. The following table mvm 
the number of iruirriag^^ l-irths, and diuiths, with the number 
of illegitimate births, tor 1880, 1890, and 1898; . - 


Year. 

Mftrriag('H. 

1880 

1890 

1898 

3163 

3269 

3686 


^ nirihu. 


^ Birth*, 

Mutes, 1 

15,033 

BWif. 

359 

1 327 

14,114 



205 

14,064 

«Jtl" 

225 

! 234 


»»^rriageB waii 3226, of hlrtlia 11,386, and 
The following table gltm this miirriiige., birth*, and dwith-raie* 


Marriage*rate 
Birth-rate » „ 

Death-mte * 
Peroentagi of iilt* 
gitimaey , 


1870-79. 

fSHO. 

m. 



1- 

1S*S 

12*9 

li*0 

12*9 

13*4 

M*i 

3011 

80'*6 

2911 

27 *7 

27*8 

Mil 

If *4 

18*2 j 

17*4 

17*5 

16*5 

15*0 


4*6 1 

! 41i 

3*7 

3-7 

3*3 


the Mrth- ami dimth-riitiii ami, the |iere«nt»gfi «f liletfiiintaer 
are all b®lw the averagci, In 1801 there were in tlm 1414 

naMves of Gotland, 2234 nativiii of Irelatid, and 10411 bir#lgiiitra, 

, ami 1%«s narlliinwiiiary ami hit||fdal 

itatod In tJw wtrlb^r article «« iho 

ofiktlt ( 40,8117 ill Bridgwattr 

am xmni (mm). Bath k a ooiiniy iMiroiMlu ffn, foiiiiwii/i 

{*m}, Frame (Il,06S), HkJil>rldg« (asH), limin*{«T ««?). 
Mid*OT« Horton (fiBJI), (»U) rwS*! mul 

Mallwt Striwt eoi«}, W«tlliiiston 
TOd Wlvidtewml^# Oen. 
■riM wieieat county, which eomwiiundK almely with llio di<w»e^ 
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Bath and Wells, contains 501 ecclesiastical parishes and districts 
and parts of 3 others. 

Mucatio %. — At Wellington there is a board school for blind 
children. The total number of elementary schools in the county 
on 31st August 1898 was 552, of which 106 were board and 446 
voluntary schools, the latter including 410 National Church of 
England schools, 8 Wesleyan, 6 Eoman Catholic, and 22 
“British and other.” The average attendance at board schools 
was 17,268, and at voluntary schools 46,224. The total school 
board receipts for the year ended 29th September 1898 were 
£67,590. The income under the Agricultural Rates Act was 
over £3576. 

Agricvilture , — ^Nearly five -sixths of the total area of the county 
is under cultivation, but about three-fourths of this is in 
permanent pasture, an exceptionally large number of cattle, 
especially cows, being kept, while many sheep are also grazed both 
on the lower grounds and the hill pas&re, of which there are over 
5P,000 acres. Crohards, chiefly of apple-trees for cider, occupy 
25,000 acres, and over 45,000 are under woods. The Exmoor 
district is still tenanted by wild deer, and there is also a special 
breed of ponies peculiar to the district. The acreage under corn 
crops has within recent years largely decreased. Wheat occupies 
about five-twelfths of this acreage, and barley and oats usually 
about one-fourth each, oats having the largest acreage of the two, 
Of the acreage under green crops, about one-half is occupied by 
turnips and swedes, about one-fourth by mangold, and about 
one-tenth by potatoes. 

The following table gives the larger main divisions of the 
cultivated area at intervals from 1886 : — 


Year. 

Total Area 
under Cul- 
tivation. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Qreen 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1900 

1885 

1890 

1896 

867,469 

868,721 

860,649 

854,538 

115,005 

109,607 

94,628 

97,333 

61,650 

55,639 

62,116 

49,111 

58,863 

53,567 

64,486 

60,139 

625,957 

643,937 

663,436 

654,659 

5434 

6112 

5045 

2616 


The following table gives the numbers of the principal live stock 
for the same years : — 


Year. 

' Total 
Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or Heifers 
in Hilk or in 
Calf. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

34,848 

34,895 

37,693 

35,981 

236,899 

236,742 

221,117 

239,663 

110,068 

107,613 

104,111 

106,210 

601,020 

696,637 

638,767 

619,670 

111,719 

137,849 

140,857 

118,884 


Industries and Trade , — According to the report for 1898 of the 
chief inspector of factories (1900), the total number of persons 
oxnployocl in factories and workshops in 1897 was 37,164, as com- 
]>arod with 34, 975 in 1896. Of those 4687 were employed in textile 
factories, woollen and worntod industries employing 1791, and linen, 
Ac. (at Crowkerno, Taunton, and Shopton Mallet), 1096 ; there is 
now a oonsidcrablo lac-c maun fiu', Lure, chiefly at Chard. Non-textile 
factories oin ployed 2."), 281 p<u'.soiis, the percentage of increase 
between 1895 and 1896 being 7*5, while between 1896 and 1897 
it was 9*2. Of these, 2770 wove employed in the manufacture of 
paper, &o,, 8324 in clothing iudustries, 2553 in the manufacture 
of machines, Ac. (including carriages, agricultural implements, 
spades, shovels, and edge tools), 2023 in tobacco and snuff 
industries, 1446 in clay and stone industries (including bricks, 
drain tiles, and the well-known bathbrick), 1227 in wood indus- 
tries, and 1121 in drink indxistrios. Of the 7196 persons employed 
in workshops, 3582 were employed in clothing industries. The 
total number of persons einidoyed in connexion with mines and 
quarries in 1899 was 6864. The same year 480,158 tons of 
limestone wore raised, 178,163 tons of clay, 58,910 tons of sand- 
stone, 5970 tons of gravel and sand, 9866 tons of ochro, 5875 tons 
of gypsum, 1750 tons of slate, 476 tons of aulphato of strontia, 
an(r9866 tons of manganese ore. Lead mining has now almost 
ceased. 921,870 tons of coal, valued at £464,776, were raised in 
1890 ; 983,973 tons, valued at £641,185, in 1890. 

The Bristol Channel and Bridgwater Bay abound in varieries 
of white and shell fish, and salmon and herring fishix^ are also 
carried on, the principal fishing stations being Porlock, Minehead, 
and Watohet ; hut since in the return relating to sea fisheries 
they are not included amongst the fishing ports at whioh fish are 
landed, no statistics are available. 

AtrPHOBm»s.^PAtn[i. AeamU qfwme qfthe Xneised Slaps of 
Somsrsstshiro* London, 1882. — EtwoRTKir. Somerset JS^ote- 

hook. London (Dialect Society), 1886.-*RoaBit. Myths and 
Worthies of Somerset. London, 1887 .— Weaver. Somsreet In* 
cumbents. Bristol, 1887. — AuriinoLP. Somerset Beligious 
Houses,” in Cambridge JSMorioal JSseays, vol. vL 1892.— 
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Baubet. Somerset Highways, Byways, and Waterways, London, 
1894. — Walter. JByegone Somerset, London, 1897- — See also 
various publications by the Somerset Record Society, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Somerset Archceological and Natural History 
Society, and Somerset Notes and Queries, (t. F, h) 

Somersworth, a city of Strafford county, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. It is situated in the south-eastern 
part of the state, on Salmon Falls river, which separates 
it from the state of Maine, and on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. It has an excellent water-power in Salmon 
Falls river, and this is turned to account in extensive 
manufactures. Population (1890), 6207 ; (1900), 7023, of 
whom 3166 were foreign-born. 

Somervillei a city of Middlesex county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. It is situated in 42® 22 ' N., 71® 05' W., 
on the river Mystic, adjoining Boston, of which it is a 
suburb, and with which it is connected by many lines of 
steam and trolley railways. Its streets are macadamized 
or gravelled. It is an active manufacturing city; the 
census of 1900 showed that it contained 378 manufactur- 
ing establishments, with a total capital of $10,131,596. 
They employed 4342 hands, and the product was valued 
at $21,776,511. Its assessed valuation in 1900 was 
$52,578,200, the net debt was $1,828,000, and the rate 
of taxation was $16 per $1000. Population (1890), 
40,152; (1900), 61,643, of whom 17,232 were foreign- , 
bom and 140 negroes. Of 18,148 males 21 years of age 
and over, 490 were illiterate (unable to write). 

SoiniTief a department on the north coast of France, 
taking its name from the river running through it from 
south-east to north-west. 

Area, 2423 square miles. The population, 550,837 in 1881, 
numbered only 534,101 in 1901. The births in 1899 were 11,670, 
of which 1715 were illegitimate ; deaths, 12,832 ; marriages, 3989. 
With 1437 schools accommodating 78,000 pupils, primary grade, 
in 1896, 5 per cent, of the population was illiterate. The land 
under cultivation in 1896 measured 1,411,605 acres, of which 
1,143,610 acres were arable. There are no vines in the agricultural 
returns of this department. The soil is considerably productive. 
Its wheat crop of 1898 amounted to the value of £1,640,000 ; 
meslin, £94,000 ; rj'e, £88,000 ; barley, £128,000 ; oats, £1,120,000 ; 
potatoes, £318,500 ; mangold- wurzel, £114,800 ; green crop 
(trefoil, lucern, and sainfoin), £401,800 ; apples, £43,500 ; garden- 
poppy, £43,500. Its beetroot produce was valued at £911,000. 
The live stock comprised (1899) 76,500 horses, 165,800 cattle, 
380,900 sheep, 85,300 pigs, and 14,550 goats. Peat-cutting in 
1898 amounted to 37,300 metric tons. The industry in metals 
produced only 3005 tons of iron, valued at £23,500. The thriving 
industries are the spinning and weaving of linen, hemp, and 
cotton. The velvets of Amiens are in good repute. Sugar-rellning 
yielded (1899) 2,048,000 cwt The product of the distilleries 
amounted to 5,830,000 gallons of alcohol, Amiens, the capital, 
had (1901) 90,038 Inhabitants. 

Sonderburgr^ a seaport aud seaside resort of 
Prussia, province of Schleswig-Holstein, on the south-west 
coast of the island of Alsen, of which it is the chief town, 
and 17 miles by steamboat north-east from Flensburg. 
There is a castle, now used as barracks. The town, which 
existed in tho middle of the 13th century, was burnt down 
in 1864 during the assault by the Prussians upon the 
Dtippler trenches (on the mainland). Population (1900), 
6522. 

Sondershausen, a town of Germany, capital of 
principality Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 37 miles by rail 
north of Frfurt. It possesses a castle, with natural history 
and antiquarian collections, and a parish church (restored 
1891), with the mausoleum (1892) of the reigning princes. 
The people make pins and woollens. Population (1900), 
7053. 

SondrlOy capital of the province of Sondrio, Lom- 
bardy, Italy, amongst the Southern Alps, on the river 
Add^ 26 miles east of Lake Oomo, and 83 miles by rail 
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north-east of Milan. It is visited by tourists in spring 
and autumn, and has active silk industries and manu- 
facture of stone pottery {l(tve&). There are a technical 
school and an industrial institute. Population (1901), 
8700. In the Masino valley, 12 miles north- vrest of 
Sondrio, there are, at Ardenno, saline baths and springs, 
•with a temperature of 86** Fahr. 

Sons-Koi, or Pled Eiver. See Indo-China. 

Sonneberg'y a town of Germany, duchy of Saxe- 
Meiningen, situated in a narrow valley of the Thuringian 
Forest, 13 miles by rail north-east of Coburg. It is famous 
for its manufacture of toys, papier-mache, mirrors, &c. ; it 
has also tanneries, dyeworks, and slate works. The town 
possesses a fine Gothic church, a hydropathic, and a monu- 
ment to the philologist Schleicher (1821-68). Population 
(1885), 10,247; (1900), 13,317. 

Sonnino, Sidney, Baron (1847 ), Italian 

statesman and financier, was born at Florence on 11th 
March 1847. Entering the diplomatic service at an 
early age, he was appointed successively to the legations 
of Madrid, Vienna, Berlin, and Versailles, but in 1871 
returned to Italy, to devote himself to political and social 
studies. On his own initiative he conducted exhaustive 
inquiries into the conditions of the Sicilian peasants and 
of the Tuscan mitayers. In 1878 he founded a weekly 
economic review, La Rassegna Setiimanale^ .which four 
years later he converted into a political daily journal. 
Elected deputy in 1880, he distinguished himself by 
trenchant criticism of Magliani’s* finance, and upon tlic 
fall of Magliani was for some months, in 1889, Under- 
secretary of State for the Treasury. In view of the severe 
monetary crisis of 1893, he was entrusted by Crispi with 
the portfolio of Finance (December 1893), and in spite of 
determined opposition, dealt energetically and successfully 
with the deficit of more than £6,000,000 then existing in 
the exchequer. By abolishing Ihe illusory pensions fund, 
by applying and amending the Bank Laws, effecting 
economies, and increasing taxation upon corn, incomes from 
consolidated stock, salt, and matches, he averted national 
bankruptcy, and placed Italian finance upon a sounder 
basis ^an at any time since the fall of the Bight. 
Though averse from the policy of uillimited colonial ex- 
pansion, he provided by a loan for the cost of the 
Abyssinian war in which the tactics of General Baratieri 
had involved the Crispi Cabinet, but feU with Crispi after 
the disaster at Adowa (March 189^. Assuming then 
the leadership of the constitutional Opposition, he com- 
bated the alliance between the Budini Cabinet and the 
subversive parties, criticized the financial schemes of 
the Treasury Minister, Luzzatti, and opposed the “demo- 
cratic ” finance of the first Pelloux administration as likely 
to endanger financial stability. After the modification of 
the Pelloux Cabinet (May 1899) he became leader of the 
ministerial majority, and bore the brunt of the struggle 
against Socialist obstruction in coimoxion with the Public 
Safety Bill. Upon the formation of the Zanardebd 
Cabinet (February 1901) he onco more became leader of 
the constitutional Opposition, and in the autumn of the 
year founded a daily org^ II Qiornd$ d'ltcdia^ the better 
to propagate Moderate Liberal ideas. 

Sonora^ a state of Mexico, bounded on tho N. by 
the United States, on the E. by Chihuahua, on the W, by 
the Gulf of California, and on the S. by Sinaloa. Axea> 
76,922 square miles, ^ing only exceeded by the state of 
Chihuahua (87,820). Population (1879), 115,424 ; (1900), 
220,653, The principal agricultural products are cereals, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, fruits, <&c. The annual value 
of the exports of minerals is from $10,000,000 to 


$12,000,000 (silver). The Guaymas and Nogales Bailway 
connects the state with the Southern Pacific Bailroad. 
The capital, Hermosillo, has 8474 inhabitants. Other 
towns include Alamos (6197), Guaymas, aix important 
commercial port connected by rail with Nogales on the 
United States frontier, the terminal point of the Sonora 
Eailway, Moctezuma or Oposura, Arizpo, Ures. 

Son pur, a feudatory state of India, in tlio Clihattis- 
garh division of the Central Provinces. Area, 906 square 
noiles. Population (1881), 178,701; (1891), 195,245; 
(1901), 170,633, showing a docreasc of 13 ])er cent., due 
to the results of famine. Estimated revenue, lJ.s. 1,06, 000 ; 
tribute, Bs.9000. The chief is a rajput of tlie Patna line. 
Bice and timber are exported, and iron ore is said to 
abound. Tho town of Sonrur is on the Miihauadi river, 
just above the point where it enters Orissa. 

Sonthal (or Santai.) Pargfanas, The, a 

district of British India, in tho Bliagalpni* division of 
Bengal. It stretches south from tlio Ganges at Bajiuahal 
to Chota Nagpur, and consists mostly of a rolling, forest- 
clad plateau. Area, 5469 square ixilles. Population 
(1881), 1,567,966; (1891), 1,754,196, showing an 

increase of 12 per cent., partly duo to more accurate 
enumeration; average demsity, 321 persons per square 
mile. In 1901 the population was 1,807.286, showing an 
increase of 3 per cent. 

Classified according to religion, Hindus in 1891 nuinhert^cl 
900,399; Malioniinodnna, 121,086; Christiaus, r>943, ofwliomlOtt 
were Europeans; a])origmcft, 726,284; “olluu‘s/’ 481. Tlio land 
rovoime and rates in 1897-98 wore R.s. 3,31,74 4 ; nuinhor of police, 
388 ; boys at school (1896-97), 20,067, bring 36*7 prr (sent, of* tho 
male population of school -going age ; ujgLsteretl death-rate (1897), 
29 por thousand. Tho 8ouihalH, who* give tln^ir naiiio to tho 
district, are tho most mimcrous ahoriginal Iribo^ in Ihukgal, who 
work the coal-mines of Ittmiganj and Karharltari and imgralc lr» 
the tea-gardens of Assam. Ac(*.onling to tho linguistic. 
tion of tho (ionsuH of 3801, tho total mnnhiT of porsmis in India 
speakiir; Sonthali was 1,709,680. Tho Chiu'oh Missionary Sooioty 
and tho Scandinavian Bonlhal Ifome Mission have htM*n v»*ry 
miccossful among them, especially in promoting cdnciition. Tho 
district is traversed hy both tho ohoru and loop lines of the lOast 
Indian Hallway. It oomprisoS tho old Mahoinmedun cuty of 
Eajmahal and the mcxleru comnioreial mart of SahibgauJ, both (»u 
tho Gauges ; and also thc^ Hindu placxi of nilgritnago of Peogarh, 
which is import»int enough to have a brancli railway. C'oal-nnneH 
yield about 1800 tons a year. 

SoochoWi or (iucniAU, tho (uiinUl of tho province 
of ICiangsu, China. It was ojxiiuid to fondgn triulo by tho 
Japanese treaty of 1895, but tlio privili*go Inis not b(‘<‘n 
largely utilized. Indeed, the value of the trade has 
steadily declined from an aggii^gat^s of 1,473,560 II. taels 
in 189 y to 1,176,616 H. tads in 1900. The only import- 
ance of tho fiort is as a centre of distrllnitien for foreign 
goods subordinate to Shanghai, with which it Is coTinoettMl 
by a canal 80 niiles in length. The trade is iuitirely in 
native hands. A cotton spiuning mill and two or tlircse 
silk filatures have been ennitod, two of tho latter in native 
hands, the otlicrs in jiart iimler European nmimgi^iiicnt. 
The principal industry in Ho<Jch<>w is sUk-weaving. The 
fabrics produced are of extreme ologanee and low price, 
and are chiefly intoudod for the domestic markt»t in China; 
but there is a largo and increasing demand for extx>rt 
(value of silk export in 1900, £72,000). In the ninth 
edition of this work fSoochow was crt^litod with a mpula- 
tion of 600,000, but a more nssent estimate would give 
about 360,000. 

Sopron (OJKDiSNBtriio), a munlcipial town in nungnr}% 
capital of tho county of the same nam^ 40 nuh.\s scjuth % 
east of Vienna, with a population in 1891 of 29^543^ 
and in 1901 of 33,478. It contains an evangelical school, 
3 gymnasia, 2 upi»cr r<'«/-sclirK>lH, 2 triiining institutfsi for 
tethers, a commercial academy, several orphanages, Ac. 
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Amongst its manufactures are bell-founding and macbinery, 
besides sugar, beer, vinegar, soap, and a flourishing wine 
trade. The electric light and tramways are in operation. 

Sorau, a town of Prussia, on the Sorebach, near the 
frontier of Silesia, 55 miles south-south-east of Frankfurt- 
on-Oder by rail. There are 7 churches and several schools, 
including a technical and a weaving school. The industries 
include cloth and linen factories. Population (1885), 
13,668; (1900), 15,945. 

Sorel, a city and port of entry of Quebec, Canada, 
capital of Richelieu county, 42 miles north-east of Montreal, 
at the confluence of the Richelieu and St Lawrence. It is 
a station on the Quebec Southern and South Shore railways, 
and is a port of call for the Montreal and Quebec river 
steamers. It contains iron and leather manufactories, and 
shipbuilding is carried on. It occupies the site of a fort 
built in 1665 by M. de Tracy to guard the route by way 
of the Richelieu to Lake Champlain and the Hudson. 
Population (1891), 6669; (1901), 7057. 

Soria.| a province of Spain, in Old Castile. Area, 
3836 square miles. Population, 151,530 in 1887, 147,787 
in 1897. The birth-rate is 3-84 per cent., the death-rate 
3-39 per cent., and the proportion of illegitimate births 
1*29 per cent., being one of the lowest in Spain. The pro- 
vince is divided into five districts and 345 aywn,ta7)rdento& 
or parishes. Throe railways run through tlie province. 
The only really important industries are connected 
with agriculture and the rearing of cattle. The exports 
are mostly timber, wool, salt, leather, and cheese. About 
400,000 acres of the soil, chiefly in the mountains, 
are covered with forest; 1,450,000 acres are cultivated, 
and about 350,000 are reserved for i)aature. Out of the 
cultivated area in 1897, 103,292 acres were covered with 
wheat crops, 199,135 with oats, rye, barley, maize, 13,000 
■with pod fruit, 12,000 with vines. The live stock in 
1897 consisted of 3550 horses, 16,502 mules, 11,724 asses, 
16,876 cattle, 487,109 sheei), 25,395 goats, and 14,695 
pigs. There are only two salt mines and one bod of 
asphaltic rock actually worked in Soria. 

Soriai, capital of the above province, on the Douro, 
station at Alcuneza on the Madrid-Saragossa line, l^opula- 
tion, 7784 in 1«87, 7290 in 1897. Soria has a provincial 
institute, normal schools for teachers of both sexes, many 
primary schools, savings banks, two hosi)itals, barracks, a 
tlioatre, and the usual l)ull-riug. Near the Douro are 
the ruins of the old ctLstlo of Soria, and in many places 
tho remains of the walls of the city are yet standing. The 
more modern streets are clean and well x>aved. The bridge 
across tho Douro is a solid and massive structure, which 
formerly had a tower in the centre. 

8orokl| a district town of South Russia, in tho 
government of Bessarabia, 117 miles north-north-wost of 
Kishineff and 36 miles from the nearest railway stiition, 
built in a narrow ravine on tlm right bank of tho Dnieper. 
It is an imjKjrtant river port for the export of com, wool, 
fruit, wine, and cattle, and liad in 1897 a x>opulation of 
15,800, half of whom were Jem Formerly it was tihe old 
Genoese colony of Olhionia, and has still the ruins of a 13th 
century Genoese castle. In the 1 6th century the Moldavians 
erected here a fort, Baraki, which the Poles took in the 17th 
century. Peter L conquered it in 1711, butit was returned 
to tho Turks, and was only definitely annexed to Russia in 
1812. 

Sothern, Edward Askew (1826-1881), 
English actor, was bom at Liverpool, Ist April 1820, his 
father being a merchant. He began acting as an amateur, 
and drifted into a professional oiigugement with a dramatic 
company in Jersey in 1849, Between then and 1868 he 


played in various capacities with no particular success in 
Birmingham and in America, where he went in 1852. In 
1858 Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin, a piece of no 
special merit, was brought out at New York, with Sothern 
in the small part of Lord Dundreary, a caricature of an 
English nobleman. He gradually worked up the humoui 
of this part, so that in 1861, when the play was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre in London, he made 
snch a “ hit ” tliat his impersonation was on everybody’s 
lips, and the piece ran for nearly five hundred nights : 
the “ Dundreary whiskers ” became the fashion, and Dun- 
dreary this, that, or the other made its appearance on every 
side. At various times Sothern revived the cliaractei*, 
which retained its popularity in spite of all the extrava- 
gances to which he developed its amusing features; and 
his name will always be famous in connexion with this 
r61e. In T. W. Robertson’s David Garrick (1864) 
Sothern also had a great success, his acting in the title- 
part, which he created, being wonderfully effective, but 
none of his many other parts was specially remarkable. 
Sothern was a bom comedian, and off the stage he was a 
notorious practical joker. He was as much of a favourite 
in America as in the United Kingdom. He died in 
London, 21st January 1881. 

Sottevllle, a town, arrondissement of Rouen, depart- 
ment of Seine Ihf 4rieure, France, one mile south of Rouen, 
of which it is really a suburb, continuous with Sever, on 
the railway from Paris to Havre. There is a chapel of the 
12th and 14th centuries. Cotton-spinning and the manu- 
facture of calicoes are conducted on an extensive scale; 
hemp-spinning, cordage, varnish, and gelatine represent 
other branches of industry. The Western Railway Com- 
pany have here an extensive group of manufacturing and 
repairing workshops. To the south of the to’vm is the 
departmental Ixmatic asylum of Quatre Mares, attached to 
thatof StYon. Population (1881), 11,738; (1901), 18,635. 

Soudan. Sec Sudan. 

Soundingf (Deed Sea). — ^Wire has now entirely 
superseded the hemp gear formerly used for this jmr- 
X)ose. Its smooth surface and minute section, reducing 
friction to a minimum, gives a rapidity of descent of 
about 100 fathoms X)er minute, and this velocity is not 
materially diminisliod even at great depths. Reeling in 
may bo accomplished at nearly the same rate. Soundings 
are thus obtained ■with a degree of accuracy not formerly 
possible. The api^aratus is light, conii)act, and automatic 
in its action. Soundings with wire can bo carried out at 
night with the same facility as in daytime, and in almost 
any circumstances of wind and weather short of a strong 
gale, against which tho shij) could not steam or face tho 
sea. A sounding of 1000 fathoms may be obtained in 
t'W'enty-fivo minutes from the time tho weight is lowered 
to the time the order is given to put tho sliq) on her 
course, or in half that time if sounding from astern and 
going ahead on getting bottom. 2000 fathoms will 
require forty-five minutes, and 3000 fathoms Kt'.venty-fivc 
minutes. Beyond that depth, much greater caution being 
required, the time occupied is correspondingly increased,, 
and reeling in must then be done very deliberately. The 
deepest sounding hitherto obtained is 5269 fathoms. 
Soundings at such depths may occui)y as long as five 
or six hours. 

The latest p^ittem of Lucas machine carries nearly 6Q00 
fathoms of 20-gauge wire, and is fitted with twQ brakes, 
one a screw brake for holding the reel when 
required, the other an automatic brake for 
stopping the reel when the weights strike the 
bottom. A guider for the purpose of winding the wire 
uniformly on to the reel is also attached, and is worked 
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by a airmail handle. After leaving the reel, the wire passes 
over a registering wheel, the dial of which indicates the 
amount of wire run out. Similar machines of smaller size 
are supplied for use in boats. The large machine is repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. 

Heaving in is accomplished by means of a 
hemp ‘‘swifter” or driving belt, which conveys 
the motion of the drum of a donkey engine to 
the drum cariying the wire of the sounding 
machine. It being impracticable to regulate the 
speed of the engine by hand according to the 
heave of the ship, in order to obviate the sudden 
and excessive strains on the wire so caused an 
ingenious mechanical arrangement has been fitted 
to machines of recent pattern, by which fiictional 
discs, geared by cog-wheels and capable of ad- 
justment, are interposed on the axle connecting 
the grooved wheel actuated by the hemp swifter 
and the revolving dnim earring the wire. By 
this arrangement the latter can be controlled as 
desired, both in speed and direction of motion, 
by means of a lever regulating a strap on the 
frictional discs, which majr be set by experiment 
to act at any given tension of the wire. As 
the tension approaches this limit, the velocity of 
revolution of the drum is automatically checked ; 
and if the tension further increases, the motion 
of the drum' is actually reversed, thus causing 
■die wire to run out, until the tension is relieved 


bring up a specimen of the bottom, and the same sinkers 
fit them botk 

The “ Driver rod ” is shown in Fig. 2. ABC is a tube 
about 2 feet in length, fitted at the top with a flap valve 
D, working on a hinge at E. The lower part of the tube 



may be stopped instantly by moving the lover h’, meaaurinft 
in the proper direction to -fiirow the appara-bus ; N, boll 

out of gear. 

Galvanized steel wire of 20-gauge and 21-gauge is supplied on 
drums in lengths of 5000 fathoms. The 20-gauge wire when new 
has a breakuig strain of 240 lb, and the smaller wire 190 lb. 
The large macnines now made will hold a sufficient quantity of 
the larger wire for the deepest soundings ; there is therefore no 
longer any necessity for the smaller wire, and its use is not recom- 
mended. The zinc wears off to a considerable extent with constant 
use ; it is necessary to pass the wire through au oily wad whenever 
soundings are suspended for a time, and the surface layers on the 
drum should be kept well coated with oil and covered over with oily 
waste. A fortnight’s continuous use is about the limit to the tmst- 
worthiness of any piece of wire ; no amount of care will prevent it 
from becoming brittle ; and directly it can be snapped by twisting 
in the hand, it should be condemned and passed on to the boats’ 
machines. A magnifying glass will assist in examining its con- 
dition, Taut and even winding on the reel from the drum is most 
important ; otherwise, when heaving up after a sounding, the 
strain forces each layer as it comes in to sink down amongst the 
previous layers loosely reeled on, with the result that at the next 
sounding slack turns will suddenly develop on nmning out, to the 
great risk of the wire. The wire is liable to cut grooves in the 
Ulterior of the swivelling frame ; a file must constantly be applied 
to smooth them do'wn, or they wiU rip the splices. A rollor of 
hard steel, underneath which the wire passes, and placed in rear of 
the swivelling frame, obviates this to a great extent. 

Splices are made aboxit 6 feet in length, one wire being laid round 
the other in a long spiral of about one turn per inch- A seizing of 
fine wire is laid over each end and for two or three inches up the 
splice, no end being allowed to project, and solder is tlion applied 
the whole length of the splice. Three more seizings shoiud bo 
placed at intervals. Splices are the weakest parts of the wire, and 
their multiplication is to be avoided. Tlioy should bo frequently 
examined and their position noted, so that in heaving in they 
may be eased round the wheel with the guider nearly in the centre, 
to avoid tearing* 

Under 1000 fathoms a lead of 30 to 40 ft weight can 
be recovered, and no detaching rod is necessary. At a 
little risk to the wire, when sounding from astern 
^0 that depth, the ship may go ahead directly 
sinkers, bottom is Struck, increasing speed as the wire 
comes in ; the great saving in time thus effected 
will often justify the increased risk of parting the wire. 
For greater depths the “ Driver rod ’’ is the best detaching 
apparatus for slipping the sinkers ; its construction is easier 
than that of the “ BaiUie rod,” an'd with a piece of gas 
piping cut to the proper length the ship’s blacksmith can 
make one in a day. Both rods are fitted with tubes to 


wheel ; 

; O, screw brake. 


UlfdrotjmpMo Sixirmuing). A, Keel or <ln«n ; B, brake ; 
igs; B, regulating screw; F, hand wheel; 0, HwivelUng frame; 
indicator ; K, stop ; L. wire guiding roller ; AC, handle for working 


0 screws on and off, and contains a double flai) valve to 
retain the bottom spociinon. Tlio sinkers WW, each 
25 ft in weight, conical in 
form, and pierced with a 
cylindrical hole through which 
the Driver rod passes loosely, 
aro slung by wire or cod line 
secured to a flat ring or grum- 
met shown at L and passing 
over the stud Q. A stud K 
on each side of the tube fits 
loosely into tlio slot H in the 
lower part of the slipping 
lever MH. The weight of the 
apparatus being taken by the 
sounding wire, the sinkers 
remain suspended ; but on 
striking the bottom, the wire 
slackens, and the weight of 
the sinkers drags the slipping 
lever down till the stud K , 
bears against the upper part | 
of the slot II. By this action 
the point M of the slipping 
lever is brought to boar against 
the upper end of the standard 
EF, being thereby forced out- 
wards sufficiently to ensure that 
the weight acting at the T>oint 
Q will tilt the slipping lover 
right over, and thus disengage 
the sling. The tulic being then 
drawn up, the sinkers are left 
behind. In descending, tixo 
valves at top and bottom open- 
ing upwards, allow the water 
to pass through freely 5 but on 
drawing up they are closed, 
thus retaining the plug of 
mud with which the tuto is 
filled* For water under 2000 Viaa— Drimited. 
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fathoms two conical weights are sufficient. In deeper 
water a third cylindrical weight of 20 5) should be 
put between them. It is important to interpose a piece 
of hemp line, some ten fathoms long, between the end 
of the wire (into which a thimble is seized) and the 
lead or rod. This tends to prevent the wire kinking on 
the lead striking the bottom. A piece of sheet lead about 
2 S) in weight, wrapped round the hemp just below 
the junction, keeps the wire taut while the hemp s1^,cks. 
Small brass screw stoppers, fitted with a hempen tail to 
secure to a cleat, hold the wire during the sounding if 
necessary to repair splices or.clear slack turns. In heaving 
in, the springs are replaced with a spring balance, by 
which the amount of strain is seen and the deck engine 
worked accordingly. A system of signals is required by 
day and by night, by which the officer superintending the 
sounding can control the helm, main engines, and deck 
engine. 

Method of SowndiTig, — ^The machine is placed on a projecting 
platform on the forecastle. An endless hemp swifter, led through 
blocks with large sheaves, connects the sounding machine and deck 
engine, and when heaving in is kept taut by a snatch block set up 
with a jigger. As the wire runs out, the reflating screw of the 
brake must be gradually screwed up, so as to increase the power of 
the brake in proportion to the amount of wire out. The regulating 
screw is marked for each 600 fathoms. In fairly smooth water the 
brake will at once act when the weight strikes the bottom and the 
reel stops. Under 3000 fathoms one spring only is sufficient, but 
beyond that depth two springs are required. If tno ship is pitcliing 
heavily, the automatic brake must be assisted by the screw brake, 
to ensure the reel not overrunning. The marks on the regulating 
screw arc only intended as a guide ; the real test is that the brake 
is just on the balance so as to act when the strain lessons, which 
may be known by the swivelling frame being just lifted olf the 
stop. As the wire weighs 7i H) for each 600 fathoms, the 
600-fathoixis mark on the screw should be at the position in which 
the screw has to bo to sustain a weight of 7i It) ; tho 1000-fathoms 
mark, 15 16 ; and so on. This can bo tested, and tlie marks 
verified. 

Eandlhig the Shi]). — Sounding from forward enables tho ship to 
bo handled with greater case to keep tho wire np and down, and 
especially so in a tido-way j but in very heavy weather soundings 
may bo obhiinod from a machine mounted over the stem, when it 
would bo quite impossible to work on tho forecastle. Tho spanker 
must bo sot -with the shoot to windward, unless a strong weather 
tide roudors it undesirable ; the ship’s head mxist bo kept in a 
direction which is the resultant of tho direction and force of tlio 
wind and current, and this is arrived at by altering course while 
sounding, point by point, until the wire can bo kept up and down 
by moving tho engines slowly ahead as neocssary. It should 
seldom, or never, be necessary to move the engines astern. 

The temperature of the water is usually taken at 
intervals of 100 fathoms down to a depth of 1000 fathoms, 
Obs^rya- and at closer intervals in tho first 100 fathoms. 
tioaM of If a second wire machine is available, the obser- 
temporal vations may bo made from aft whilst the sounding 
iuTo^ is being taken forward. A 30-fi) sinker is 
attached to the end of tho wire, and tho thermometers arc 
secured to the wire by tho metal clips at tho back of tho 
cases, at tho required intervals, Caro must be taken to 
see that the indices are down before attaching the ther- 
mometers. To avoid heavy loss, not more than four 
thermometers should be on the wire at one time. When 
sounding, a thermometer is usually attached to the line 
a short distance above the lead. 

Svlmarine Sentry, — The primary object of this 
machine is to supply an automatic warning of ^e 
approach of a ship to shallow water: it has b^n instru- 
mental in discovering many unsuspected banks in imi)or- 
f cctly surveyed waters. By means of a single stout wire 
the sinker, an inverted kite, called tho ** sentry,” 
be towed steadily for any length of timo^ at 
any required vertical depth down to 40 fathoms 
with the red kite and 30 fathoms with the black kite ;; 
should it strike the bottom, through the water shallowing 
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to less than the set depth, it will at once free itself and 
rise to the surface, simultaneously sounding an alarm on 
board, thus giving instant warning. The vertical depth at 
which the sentry sets itself when a given length of wire is 
paid out is not changed by any variation of speed between 
6 and 13 knots, and is read off on the graduated dial-plate 
on the winch. One set of graduations on the dial indicates 
the amount of wire out ; the other two sets refer to the red 



ship is under way, the sentry being let down slowly. 
The gong will indicate when the bottom is touched, and 
the dial corresponding to the kite used will show at 
once the vertical depth at the place where the sentry 
struck. 

By removing tho kite and substituting a lead, with 
atmospheric sounder or other automatic depth gauge, 
flying single soundings up to 100 fathoms can be 
obtained in the ordinary manner without stopping 
the ship. 

The winch is scourod to tho dock a short distance from the stem ; 
tho towing wire passes from the drum under a roller faiiicad at the 
foot of the winch, thence through an iron block with sheave of 
large diameter, suspended from a slioi't davit on tho stern roil and 
secured to tho sling of tho sentry. The dial being set to zero with 
tho sentry at tho water’s edge, the sliip’s speed is reduced to 8 or 9 
knots, and the wire paid out freely until the kite is fairly in the 
water, when the brake should bo applied steadily and without jerk- 
ing, veering slowly until tho required depth is attained, when the 
pawl is put on tho ratchet wheel and tho speed increased to 12 knots 
if desired when using the black kite, or 10 knots with tho red kite. 

The kite in its position when being towed i.s indicated in Fig. 3. 
The point of tho catch C, passing through a thimble M in 
the short log of tho sling, is slipped into the hole at the top of 
tri^or T, which is hinged at K and kept in its place , by the 
spring S attached to the hook H. On the trigger striking the 
bottom the catch is released, the short leg of the sling slips off, 
and tho sentry, which then rises to the surface, is left towing by 
tlio long leg. The winch is fitted with two handles for heaving in 
the wire ; one gives great power and slow speed, and the other, 
acting on tho drum spindle direct, winds in quickly. The wire 
supplied with the machine has a steady breaking strain of about 
1000 16. Using the black kite at a imeed of 7 knots, the strain 
on the wire is about 160 lb, and at ICT knots about 300 lb. The 
red kite increases tho strain largely. (a., m. F^.) 
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SOUTH 

I. Geography and Statistics. 

T TTTi! expression “British South Africa” — which has 
obtained general currency, although it has no official 
sanction — came into use, or at least began to 
Qe^rai acquire ^ definite meaning, in the early ^eighties, 
survey. gtep towards the partition of the 

continent was taken by the German occupation of Nama- 
qualand (1884). It then became at once evident that 
British interests could no longer be confined to the 
regions south of .the Orange river and east of the 
^ Drakensberg range, and that the very existence of the 
two long-established colonies of the Cape and Natal 
would be imperilled unless practical measures were 
taken to keep open the “English road” to the interior 
of the continent, which had hitherto been mainly fol- 
lowed by missionaries, traders, and travellers. Thus 
arose the imperial idea of a “British South Africa,” 
as a political domain destined in due course to embrace 
in one vast federation all existing colonies and all other 
settlements in process of development into free, self- 
governing states. But such a system must necessarily 
lack ideal completeness — such completeness as is enjoyed 
by the sister federations of Canada and Australia — so long 
as considerable tracts are held by foreign Powers on the 
western and eastern seaboards (German South-West Africa; 
Portuguese South-East Africa). In the interior, however, 
the unity of the system has been secured by the suppression 
of the late Boer states, while its borders have boon 
enlarged by the settlement of Matabele and Mashona Lands 
'(Sou3i Ehodesia), and by the extension of British rule, 
directly or indirectly, over the whole of Bechuanaland. 
Thus the expression British South Africa now covers the 
whole of the continent from the Zambezi to the Cape, the 
specified German and Portuguese territories alone excei)ted. 
Including these, South Africa has a total area of about 
1,364,000 square miles, and a population approximately 
estimated (1900) at nearly 7,000,000, and is 
polil^i<5ally divided into five British colonies, two 
British protectorates, and two non-British colonies, 


with respective areas and populations as under : — 


Political Divisiotxa. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population 

(1801-1900). 

Cape Colony, with Gri^aland, South 
Bechuanaland, and Pondoland, all 
now incorporated 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 

Basutoland 

Natal, with Zululand and South 

Tongaland 

Souihem Ehodesia (Matabele and 
Mashona Lands) 

Orange Eiver Colony 

Transvaal Colony .... 
German South-West Africa . 
Portuguese territory south of the 
Zambezi (Delagoa Bay, &c.) 

Total 

277.000 

213.000 
10,000 

50.000 

176.000 

48.000 

119.000 

822.000 

150,000 

1.766.000 
200,000 

250.000 

1.026.000 

460.000 

207.000 

1.094.000 

200.000 

1.760.000 

1,864,000 

6,943,000 


Africa south of the Zambezi fonns a vast tableland 
which stands at a mean elevation of about 4000 feet above 
sea-level, and is buttressed seawards by a great 
feaiam. mountain system disposed in concentric ranges 
roughly parallel with the contour lines of the 
continent, at distances of from 100 to 260 miles from the 
coast. The inner encircling range, which falls through 
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secondary parallel chains, or through steeply scarped terraces, 
the so-called karoos, dowm to the seaboard, is continuous 
only on the south and east sides facing the Austral and 
Indian Oceans, and on the w’^est as far north as the Olipliant 
river. Beyond this point the system loses the aspect of an 
unbroken ranqiart, the outer scarps have been greatly 
eroded, the coast ranges become more fragmentary, and at 
last entirely disappear at the byroad estuary of the Orange 
river. Still farther north little is to be seen except low, 
rocky hiUs and ridges, almost lost amid the sliiftiug dunes 
of the sandy Namaqualand ijlains. But in the direction of 
the east and north-east the rise is continuous through the 
Roggeveld, the Nieuwveld, the Sneeuwberg, and tlie 
Stormberg round to tlie Quathlamba (Drakensberg) range, 
where the whole system culminates in peaks from 10,000 
to nearly 11,000 feet high at the converging frontiers of 
Basutoland, Natal, and the Orange iliver Colony. From 
these Alpine heights the Drakonsborgis coiitiuned at a mean 
altitude of 8000 feet along the Natal frontier right into the 
Transvaal, broken only by a few difficult passes, sticli as 
Tintwa, Van lleenoiis, Botha’s, and Lang’s Nek at Majuba 
HilL Beyond Natal the escarpments of the plateau again 
fall to 6000 or 6000 feet and assume a more broken 
character along the Transvaal frontier, where they have 
been subject to much weathering and erosion, presontiug in 
places the appcaranco of marine headlands, whon<‘e the 
term Hxzap, “ Cape,” api)liod to the cliffia in this auidferous 
district. Here the Eandborg (“Border range”), as it is 
called, is flanked seawards by the loss elevated Loliombo 
Coast range ; and beyond the Mancliborg, culminating point 
of the Transvaal (8726 feet), the whole system gra<lually 
merges in a broad oxi)anso of moderately elevated uplands, 
intersected transverscsly to the main range by the Zoutpans- 
berg and MurcluHon Hand, between the Oliplxant and 
Limix)po rivers. North of the Limpopo tUo caKUtrn es- 
carpmeuts again assumo a mountainous (usj)eet between 
Portugueso territory and Sotithern Ehodesia, brotwh'iiing 
out northwards in the Mashona highland, and developing 
in Matabeleland the historical Matoppo ridge, which fonns 
the true water-parting between the Limpopo and the 
Zambezi rivers. 

From the iaiuer slopes of the encircling ranges, tlius 
rouglily outlined, the great continental plateau stn^tidiOH 
away for interminable distances through the fornier Boer 
states and Bechuanaland from the Oranges northwartls to 
the Zambezi, and through the Kalahari desert westwards 
to the Atlantic Ocean. It has a total area of not less than 
9Q0,000 square miles; and the tilt of the land biung 
westwards in the south and eastwards in the north, the 
drainage is almost entirely through the Orange to the 
Atlantic, and through the Linqxipo, Sabi, Bosi, I’ungwe, 
and Zambezi to tim Indian Occam Lying Ixetwcerii the 
low latitudes of 16* and 35* S., while also exi>osedi to 
the moist moiiHoonH and warm marine currentw of the 
Indian Ocean, South Africa should be distinguished by a 
hot, wet^ tropical or subtropical olimato. But themi <}<m- 
ditions are fully realized only on the eastern sealioard 
between the Zambezi and the Oape^ and are elsewhere 
profoundly modified by the great mean elevation of titc 
land (4000 feet), by tme cold marine and aijrial cura»nt» 
setting from the Antarctic waters along the west coast, and 
by the great altitude of the oastcni cscarpinentH (Drakena* 
berg, Biandberg), by wbiclx, a« in Australia, the 
rain-bearing oceanic trade wiiwls arc intercepted, 
leaving but a sligitt precipitation for tlie central and 
%vcsteru regions. Hence in the direction of tlie east the 
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increase of the rainfall is continuous, rising from 3 or 4 
inches in Namaqualand and 8 to 16 in Bechuanaland to 
24 at Pretoria and Bloemfontein, and 40 or even 50 in 
NataL The temperature is much more uniform, the mean 
for the whole year lying almost everywhere between 60® 
and 70® F., while the mean of the extremes ranges from 
40® to 91° at the Cape, 32° to 95° at Pietermaritzburg, 
40° to 105® at Eamberley and Pretoria, 41® to 94° at 
Bloemfontein, and 40° to 106° at Bulawayo. But owing 
to the dryness of the atmosphere, this intense heat is far 
less oppressive than might be supposed, and many parts 
not only of the Cape but of the central plateau and the 
Ehodesian uplands are perfectly salubrious and well 
adapted to the European constitution. The prevailing 
complaints — enteric fever, ague, diarrhoea, and dysentery — 
are due either to the bad water or to long exposure and 
hardships, or else are confined to the low-lying swampy 
and riverside tracts. Elsewhere fever is almost unknown, 
while the Matabele and Mashona uplands, where white 
families are already established, are declared to be even 
more healthy than Natal and other parts of the long- 
settled seaboard. The generally salubrious nature of 
the climate is indeed placed beyond doubt by the persist- 
ence of the Boer race and of the English settlers, all 
noted for their longevity, robust physique, and vigorous 
offspring. 

On the plateau the deficient moisture is everywhere 
reflected in the poverty and general character of the 
vegetation, marked by the absence of woodlands 
and the great predominance of thorny scrub and 
herbaceous growths. Prickly acacias, euphorbias, 
and tnimosas are characteristic of the high veld, where tho 
eye sweeps over vast grassy plains or rolling stepi^es, and 
lights on nothing but a few clumps of low, shadeless trees, 
marking the sites of the Boer farmsteads dotted thinly 
over the steppe. The native grasses yield rich pasturage 
during the wot summer months, but mostly disappear in 
tho dry winter season, and then the only visible vegetation 
is the so-called ‘‘bush,** that is, the acacias, willows, 
mimosas, yellow-wood, iron-wood, and wild fig, by which 
the watercourses aro often densely fringed. On the other 
hand, the soil is naturally rich, and where water is available 
some districts yield two annual crops of cereals, especially 
mealies (maize) and some of the finest wheat in the world. 
Tobacco, tho vine, and most European fruits and vegetables 
thrive well, while sugar, coffee, cotton, and other colonial 
I)roduce already grown in Natal might also be successfully 
cultivated in the Limpopo valley. But so far only a more 
fraction of tho available land has been brought under 
tillage ; and although its agricultural resources aro bound- 
less, no great progress can be expected until some practical 
steps are taken to get rid of the locust pest and introduce 
the urgontly-nced^ irrigation works in a large way. 
Meanwhile tho boundless postures support multitudes of 
horned cattle, horses, goats, merinos, and fat-tailed sheep. 
These more profitable domestio animals have to a largo 
extent crowded out the beasts of prey and the game of all 
kinds which till recently abounded in prodigious multi- 
tudes. Formerly such characteristic members of the African 
fauna as the lion, leopard, hymna, elephant, bufiEalo, zebra, 
quagga, giraffe, baboon, rhinoceros, gnu, eland, springbok, 
gazelle, and other antelopes in endless variety swarmed 
over the inland plateaux and the surroundix^ slopes, while 
the large streams were infested with the crocodile and 
hipi>opottuuus. The early travellers speak of the hoite- 
l>eest, gnu, and springbok scouring the plains and migrating 
in liords of ten or even fifteen tiiousand from pasture to 
pasture between tho Cape and the then unknown northern 
wilderness beyond the mountains. But they are now 
seldom seen even in the wilderness itself, and to prevent 
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their total extinction some species are sheltered in public 
or private preserves in the Cape and the Transvaal. The 
lion is said to have ceased to roar, though still lingering 
about the haunts of men ; the quagga and white rhinoceros 
seem to have died out, and the hippopotamus has dis- 
appeared from most of the rivers. 

. The same fate has overtaken nearly aU the Vaalpens, 
Bushmen, and Hottentots, who represent the true aboriginal 
element south of the Zambezi, and are described 
in separate articles. All the other natives, popu- 
larly called “ Kaffres,** are members of the wide- 
spread Bantu family (see Bantus), of whom they here 
form three distinct branches ; 1. The origin- 

ally confined to the south-east seaboard between Delagoa 
Bay and the Great Fish river, but later (19th century) 
spread by conquest over Gazaland, parts of Transvaal, and 
Rhodesia (Mataheleland). 2. The Bechuemas^ with the 
kindred BamtoB^ on the continental plateau from the 
Orange to the Zambezi, and ranging eastwards into the 
late Boer states and Basutoland, and westwards over the 
Kalahari desert and the Lake Ngami region. 3. The 
OvorHerero and OvorMpo, confined to German South-West 
Africa between Walfish Bay and the Cunene river. All 
these mixed Bantu peoples, who all speak dialects of the 
extinct Bantu stock language, are immigrants at various 
periods from beyond the Zambezi The Bechuanas, who 
still occupy by far the largest domain, and alone preserve 
the totemic tribal system in its integrity, were probably 
the first arrivals from the north or the north-east coast- 
lands. There is reason to believe that they formed the bulk 
of the native populations when Austral Africa was reached, 
some two or three thousand years ago, by the 
ancient navigators who came hither, moat probably ' 

from South Arabia, in quest of gold, and to whom rutas. 
the late Theodore Bent has rightly attributed the 
remarkable Zimbabwe monuments still extant near Victoria, 
in Southern Ehodesia (Mataheleland). These remains, 
with their lofty round tower, encircling walls and ramparts, 
all in well-dressed stone, display remarkable constructive 
skill, far beyond the power of any of the present or past 
rude inhabitants of the land. They comprise well-planned 
fortifications for tho defence of tho prehistoric gold mines, 
and temples with numerous carvings, emblems, and de- 
tached objects, which plainly point to ancient Semitic 
religious rites. No inscriptions have yet been discovered, 
but in the Malagasy language of the neighbouring island 
of Madagascar distinct elements still survive of the old 
Himyaritic speech which was current in South Arabia 
under the Sabsoan and Minsean empires, and is not yet 
quite extinct. The inference seems therefore reasonable 
tliat the Zimbabwe monuments are the work of the ancient 
civilized inhabitants of South Arabia, perhaps co-operating 
with their Phcenician kindred, who were over exploring the 
eastern seas in search of the gold and other treasures 
reported from the “ land of Ophir.** 

Gold, with diamonds of recent discovery, still consti- 
tutes the chief mineral wealth of South Africa, which in 
both of these respects may be regarded as un- 
rivalled Full details aro given elsewhere (Cape 
Colony, Transvaal), and here it will suffice to 
state that while the Kimberley outimt controls the diamond 
markets of tho world, in 1898 the Transvaal gold harvest 
exceeded that of Australia, Siberia, and America. The 
diamantiferous blue clays (“ pipes **) are not confined to the 
Cape, and rich auriferous reefs ran^ far beyond Transvaal 
into Southern Ehodesia. In other respects South Africa 
is well mineralized, and besides iron, copper, tin, and silver, 
exteiisive coal-fields occur in tho Capo (Molteno district), 
in Natal and Zululand (Newcastle, Nougoma), in the 
Orange Eivor Colony (Kroonstad), and in various parts of 
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the Transvaal and Rhodesia nearly up to the banks of 
the Zambezi. 

In the following table are brought together a 
Economic leading data showing the economic condition 
condit on. ^£39g„£9Q()j of various British South African 
colonies for which accurate returns are available : — 




Cape, 

17ataL 

Oratif^ 

Hiver. 

TransToaL 

Bosuto* 

land. 

Imports . 


£19,207,000 

23,660,000 

£6,359,000 

1,325,000 

£1,191,000 

1,924,000 

£13,500,000 

£85,500 

134,000 



8,781.000 

2.081.000 

800.000 

8,0'^,000 

70.500 

Expenditure . 
Debt 


8,190,000 

1,915,000 

967.000 

8,071,000 

60,000 


3i.no.ooo 

S.019,000 

30,000 

2^6^0 

1890. 

£1,870,000 

1893. 

3.480.000 
1895. 

8^^.000 

16.044.000 
ia84rg8. 

69.845.000 
CoA 

1,908,000 tons 
£43,700 


Cattle . . 

Horses . 

Sheep . 

Goats 

Wool crop . 
Moliair . 

Wheat . . 

Mealies . 

Oats 

Ostrich feathers 
Wine . . 

Brandy . 

DisxnoTkds 


■S 

1 §§§§§§§§§§§§ 

278.000 
57,000 

600.000 
450.000 

Ten. 

1.037.000 lb. 
CoaL 

888.000 tons 
BarJe. 

£58,000 

SfUfjar. 

£147,000 

591 miles 

896.000 

249.000 
6,620,000 

858.000 

£i,6oaooo 

892 miles 

821.000 

81,000 

Ballways 


2300 miles 

774 xnlles 

.. 

White population 


390.000 

48,000 

78,000 

150.000 

712.000 

600 

1 Coloured population . 

1,400,000 

513.000 

130,000 

25,000 


From this table it appears that about 4000 miles of 
railways had been opened by 1900. In that year about 
1000 additional miles were either in progress or projected ; 
and when these are finished, the interior will enjoy the 
advantoge of railway access to the coast and to the 
Zambezi at eight different points — Walfish Bay, Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Delagoa Bay, 
Beira, and some place on the Zambezi below the Victoria 
Railways; The main line from Cape Town north- 

the Cape^ wards has already reached Bulawayo, a distance 
iomCairo of 1360 miles ^ and this is now regarded as 
scheme, merely the southern section of a transcontinental 
“ Capo-to-Oairo ” line, which it is proposed to construct 
mairdy through British territory, the northern section of 
which is also completed from the Mediterranean to 
Khartum, a distance of 1350 miles. As the total distance 
is 6610 miles, there is still left a central section of 3900 
miles to complete the system by the route originally pro- 
posed. But recent exploration about the "V^ite Nile 
headwaters shows that considerable deflections may have 
to be made, to avoid the almost impassable swampy 
tracts north of the equatorial lakes ; and there are other 
difficulties, which render the expectations of those who 
hope to see the undertaking out of hand within the first 
decade of the 20th century a little sanguine. But when- 
ever the railway is completed, the results must be far- 
reaching, and must tend enormously to develop the material 
resources of British South Africa. 

Authobities. — Bbyoe, J. Imjpressicm of Sov£h Africa. 3rd 
ed. London, ISSd.—JoHBSTON, Sir Habby. ThA VolwvkaMm 
of Africa. Cambridge, 1899 .— Keaot, A. H. Africa. Vol. ii. 
London, 1896 . — Ebltie, J. S. ■ TTie PartiUm of Africa. 2nd ed., 
1895 . — ^Aubbbt, Gr. L*Afriq%ie du Sud. Pairs, 1899 . — ^Bbtdbn, 
H- A. The Victoricea Mra m South Africa. London, 1897. — 
Campbell, C. T. British South Africa. Londom 1897 .— Pebby- 
MAN, A. F. M. Imp&rial Africa. Yol. iii. London, 1898.— 
CrBESWELL, 'W. Owr Souith AfrUau Bm^re. 2 vola. London, 
1886 . — Holttb, E. Seven Tears in S<mth Africa. ^ London, 1881. 
— ^MaoNab, F. On Veit and THmif kc. London, 1897 . — ^Mac- 
kenzie, J. Austral Africa. 2 vols. London, 1887 - — ^Nichol- 
son, Q. Tifty Tears in South Africa. London, 1898 . — ^Beunebt, 
Th. JOicMnonds and Gold m South Africa. London, 1898.->- 
Thbal, G. M. History of South Africa. 6 vols, 4th ed. 
London, 1899 . — ^YTobspolu, W. B. T1\a Story qf South Africa. 
London, 1898. m K.) 

IL Modeew History. 

For historical purposes South Africa may be taken to 
include that part of the African continent which lies to 
the south of the Congo State on the west and German 
East Africa on the east. Within it are situated Portu- 
guese East and West Africa, Rhodesia, German South- 
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I West Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, Basutoland, Orange 
River Colony, and Transvaal The European coloniza- 
tion of these territories has occurred step by step, 
the establishment of one colony or state leading 
on to the establishment of another. As it is t?o^ 
through the European colonists that we have ob- 
tained such information as we possess with regard to the 
native races of the country, it will be most convenient to 
deal with colonization first in the order of its occurrence, 
and to consider the native races afterwards. . The relations 
of the white and aboriginal races in the various colonies 
will also be dealt with. 

What led to the discovery of America led also to the 
discovery, exploitation, and colonization of South Africa. 
In the 15th century the great Eastern trade 
with Europe was carried on by the Venetian 
Republic — ^Venice was the gate from West to 
East, and her fleets, richly laden with goods brought down 
to the shores of the Mediterranean in caravans, supplied 
Europe with the luxuries of the Orient, It was in that 
century that Portugal rose to prominence as a maritime 
power ; and being anxious to enjoy at first hand some of 
the commerce which had brought such prosperity to Venice, 
Portugal determined to seek out an ocean pathway to 
the Indies. It was with this intention that Columbus 
sailed westward and discovered America, and that Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, sailing southwards, discovered the Cai^ of 
Good Hope. The story of those early voyages is full 
of gallant adventure, hardiliood, and romance. It is 
sufficient here to record that in 1486 Diaz, having rounded 
the Cape, entered Algoa Bay, and landing upon a small 
island, erected a cross as a token that ho had taken 
possession of the country for the king of Portugal 
Returning, he sighted the Capo in heavy weather, and 
christened it the Cape of Storms. This name was subsev 
quently changed by the Portuguese king into that of 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1500, while on another 
voyage to the Indies, the bravo Portuguese explorer Diaz 
went down with his ship in the Atlantic. Eleven years 
after the first exi^cdition of Diaz another Portuguese 
expedition was fitted out under Vasco do Qamo. De 
Gama entered Table Bay, but did not laud. From hero 
he pushed on round the coast, landed in Mossel Bay, 
then sailing up tlio south-east coast, he sighted land again 
on 25th December 1497, and named it in honour of the 
day, Natal Still proceeding northwards, lie foil in with 
coast pilots, and eventually reached the coast of Malabari 
in the island of Java. 

For a- hundred years subsequent to this date Africa 
represented merely an inconvenient i>Toinontory to he 
rounded on the voyage to the Indies. Bhii)s stopped at 
different ports, or rather at such few natural harbours 
as the iimospitablo coast offercKl, from time to time, 
but no attempt was made by the Portuguese to colonize 
the southern end of the contiuont. They did, however, 
in course of time establish i)orts, and through them small 
settlements, on the eastern and western sides of Soutli 
Africa, and these to-day are represented by Portuguceo 
East and West Africa. 

The first Euroxicans to follow in the wake of the 
Portuguese Indian voyagers were the English. In 1601 
the English East India Company fitted out a 
small fleet of five vosaols, which sailed from 
Torbay. After four months at sea they drop|)ed cempm^ 
their anchors in Table Bay, whore they landed 
and remained for seven weeks before proceeding eaat* 
wards. Prom that time forward Table Bay was used 
as an occasional port of call for British shijis, and In 
1620 two English captains formally took possession of 
the Cape in the name of James L This patriotic act 
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was not, howeYer, sufficiently appreciated by eitlier King 
James I. or tbe English East India Company to 
evoke any official conffimation on their part. Mean- 
while the Dutch East India Company had been 
formed in Holland, and the Dutch had entered keenly 
into the competition for the glittering prizes of Eastern 
commerce. In 1648 one of their ships was stranded in 
Table Bay, and the shipwrecked crew were left to forage 
for themselves on shore for several months. They were 
so pleased with the resources of the country that on 
their return to Holland they represented to the directors 
of the company the great advantages that would accrue 
to the Dutch Eastern trade .from a properly provided 
and fortified station of call at the Cajje. The result was 
that in 1652 a fort and vegetable gardens were laid out 
at Table Bay by a Dutch expedition sent for the purpose 
under a surgeon named van Biebeek. 

In 1657 a few soldiers and sailors, discharged by the 
Dutch East India Company, had farms allotted them, 
and these men constituted the first so-called 
Dutch “free burghers.” By this step the station 
Cemp^y^ became a plantation or settlement. More 
settlers were landed from time to time from the 
passing Dutch ships, and in 1688 180 French Huguenots 
were added to the original settlers. The little settlement 
grow slowly, but gradually spread eastwards until in 
1778 the Great Fish river was declared the boundary 
of the Capo of Good Hope. All through the latter 
Jialf of the 17th, and the whole of the 18th, century 
troubles arose from time to time between the colonists 
and the Government. The administration of the Dutch 
East India Company was of an extremely despotic char- 
acter. The most interesting and comiilete account of 
the company’s tenure and government of the Cai^e ■svas 
written in 1857 by Mr E. B. Watornicyer, a Capo colonist 
of Dutcsli descent residing in Capo Town. He points out 
that it was after failing to find a route by the north-east 
to China and Japan that the Dutch turned their eyes 
to the Capo route. The Capo of Good Hoi)o subsequently 
“became not a colony of the Republic of the United 
Lh’C)vin<?es, but a dependency of the ‘Nothcrlauds Char- 
tered General East India Company’ for mercantile pur- 
1 )osoh; and to this fact principally can bo traced the 
slow progrciss, in all but extension of territory, of a 
country wltich was settled by Europeans within thirty 
years of the time when the Pilgrim Fathers, the founders 
of a mighty empire, landed at Plymouth to plant 
<lemocratic institutions and European civilisation in the 
West.” 

On the settlement under van Riebeok, and tho i)Osition 
in it which the so-called “free burghers” enjoyed, this 
candid Dutch writer, whoso lectures aro now out of print, 
throws an interesting light 

“Tlui people,” ho says, “who camo lioro with llirbook himsolf 
wesro not colonists intending permanently to settle at tho Capo. 
All were paid servants of tho company: the men, in course of 
UniQ, to hti removod to other stations ; tho oifioors, especially tho 
comiiianchiut who, after tho first year, urgently ])rfs.sc.(l his claim 
for ]»roiri()tion, expecting to bo transferreato nmn'. luorati'vo posts 
ill India. A watering and cattle station of tho company, under 
the charge of tlio servants of tho company, was all that was 
intended by tho ocou|>ation of 1652. Tho jropositlon that any 
frcNtuuai or Inirghors, not in tho pay of tho comimiy, should Ijo 
onconragtd to cultivate the groiwa was first made about tliroo 
years after Biobcek's arrival. Acciordingly, some dimharged soilorH 
and soldiers, who rocoived, on certain conditions, plots of ground, 
oxtondiug from tho Fresli River tg tho Liosbeok, were the first 
free burghers of tlie oolony. . • . Here it is sufficient to say tliat, 
generally, tho term *fxm burgher' was a completo misnomer. 
The first burghers were, in trutli, a mere chan& from paid to 
uniHtid servants of tho company. They thought, in obwdning 
their distdiargo. that they had much improved their condidon, 
but thiy soon uiscoverod the roverso to bo tho fact. And hcnco^ 
forward to tho end of tho lost contuiy, wo find tlm constantly 
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repeated and well-founded complaint, that the company and its 
officers possessed every advantage, W'hile the freemen were not 
allowed even the fruit of their own toil. Traffic with the natives, 
at first permitted on stiingent conditions, vras soon prohibited, 
lest thereby prices should become too high for the company when 
inclined to purchase. The ‘free burghers’ might buy nothing 
except from the company, at the company’s store and price. They 
i' were prohibited, according to the caprice of the governors, from 
I fishing in the bays. They might not su^Dply strange ships, for 
strangers were to be discouraged. Twenty years after the establish- 
ment of the settlement, Commissioner Verburg examined into the 
state of the colony for the information of the home authorities, and 
thus reports : — ‘ The Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good Hope bear 
the name of freemen,; but they are so trammelled and confined in 
all things that the absence of any freedom is but too manifest. 
The orders and proclamations from time to time issued are so 
rigid that it would be impossible to carry out the penalties therein, 
except with the utter min of the burghers.' The natural effect of 
this narrow and tyrannous rule was discontent, amounting often to 
disaffection. After a time every endeavour was made to escape 
beyond the immediate control of the authorities. Thus tho 
‘trekking’ system, with its attendant evils, the bane of South 
Africa, was bom. By their illiberal spirit, which sought but tem- 
porary commercial advantage in connexion with the Eastern trade, 
the Dutch authorities tliomselves, although generally humanely 
disposed towards the natives, created the system which caused their 
oppression and extermination.” 

When it is borne in mind that the Dutch at the Cape 
were for one hundred and forty-three years under the 
rule of the Dutch East India Company, for consider- 
ably more than half the period of their entire residence 
in that country, the importance of a correct appreciation 
of the nature of that rule to any student of South African 
history is obvious. No modern writer — not even the 
South African historian Dr Theal — approaches Watormeyer 
either in the completeness of his facts or the severity of 
his indictment. Referring to the policy of the company, 
Watermeyer says : — 

“ Tho Dutch colonial system as exemplified at the Cape of Good 
Hope, or rather the system of tho Dutch East India Company 
(for the nation should not wholly suffer under tho condemnation 
justly incurred by a trading association that sought only pecuniary 
profit), was almost withotit ono redeeming feature, and was a dis- 
honour to tho Netherlands’ national name. In all things political, 
it was purely despotic; in all things commorcdal, it was juxroly 
monopolist, Tho Dutch East India Company cared noiiglit for 
tho progress of tho colony — provided only that they had a rofresh- 
xnout station for their riclily laden fleets, and that tho English, 
French, Danes, and Poi'tugucso had not. Whatever tended to 
infringo in tlio slightest degree on their darling monopoly was 
visited with tho severest penalties, whether tho culprit chanced 
to bo high in rank or low. An instance of this, ludicrous whihi 
grossly tyrannical, is preserved in the recoids. Commander van 
Qucelborgon, tho third of the Dutch governors of tho colony, was 
dismissod from tho government in 16G7, and expelled the service 
of tlio company, because ho had interchanged civilities with a 
French govenior bound eastwards, tho Unitesd Provincos being then 
at peace with Franco. ‘Not only,* so the dcspahdi appointing 
Qinolborgon’s successor conqdainod, ‘had he ventured to give tint 
French a kindly reception ashore, but ho had quitted liis post in 
tho fort, and had prooeodfid on board of tlio French shiii, a most 
mexousablo fault, for whicli tho Cliambor of XVIL felt bound to 
express their grievous displeasuro, as subversive of all military 
discipline.’ 

“Of this nature was the foreign policy of the Dutch company at 
tho Capo of Good Hope ; modified, indeed, in some degree from •fimo 
to time, but govemed by principlos of jealous, stringent monopoly 
until the suiTondcr of tho colony by Commissioner Sluyskon in 
1795. Tho intomal govommont of tho colonists for tuo entire 
duration of tho East India Company’s rule was always iyi'auuic-al, 
ofbm oppressive in tlio oxtremo. With prodamations, placaats, and 
statutoa abundantly filling huge tomes, the capricui of tho governor 
was in truth tlie law. Tlie exeosses and onormitiss of van dor 
Stoll at a oomparatiyely oarly period of our history, of van Pletton- 
berg and a dospotio functionary, tho ‘ Indonondent Fiscal ' Boers, 
towards tlio close of tho lost century, ana of many intorvoning 
pet^ tyrants, are in truth almost incrodiblo to us, who, oallod 
n^mon, enjoy tho rights of firoomon, and who would fain bclievo 
that those who boro this uamo in our country iii tho olden timo 
were priviloged, as wo aro, to know tho blessings of liberty. A 
mockoiy of poxmlar institutions, under tho name of a Burgher 
Ckunoif, indood oxisted ; but this was a niero delusion, and must 
not bo confbundod with tho system of local govommont by moans 
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of district Bnrglier Councils wliicli that most able man, Commis- 
sioner de Mist, sought to establish during the brief government 
of the Batavian JRepublie from 1803 to 1806, _ when the Dutch 
nation, convinced and ashamed of the false policy by which they 
had permitted a mere money-making association to disgrace the 
Batavian name, and to entail degradation on what might have 
been a free and prosperous colony, sought to rede^ their error 
by Tnfl.Vi-np this countiy a national colonial possession, instead of 
a slavish property, to be neglected, oppress^, or ruined, as the 
caprice or avarice of its merchant owners might dictate. 

From time to time servants in the direct employment 
of the company were endowed with the right of “free 
burghers.” One of the documents conferring this privilege 
was brought to light by the researches of Watermeyer. 
It is a quaint instrument, and will illustrate better than 
anything else can the attitude of the Government to the 
colonists : — 

“Joachim van Plettenberg, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
and its dependencies, greeting ; "Whereas Johan Hendrik Gans, of 
Lippolsberg, who arrived here in the year 1770 with the ship 
Valdhom^ as soldier at the pay of nine guilders per month, hath 
by petition particularly reqnest^ed of us to be discharged from 
the service of the ■ Honourable Company and to he appointed 
(aangesteld) as burgher, having duly served the Honourable 
Company. 

“wherefore, we graciousljr grant his request to earn Ins liveli- 
hood here, or elsewhere within the colony, with his handicraft as a 
tailor ; but that he shall not be allowed to abandon tlio same, or to 
adopt any other mode of living, unless he shall first have obtained 
special permission thereto from this Council, and that he shall not 
petition for any grant of land from the Honourable Company, 
which specially reserves the right and power, at any time when it 
may be deemed necessary, or whenever his conduct shall not bo 
proper, to take him back into service in his old capacity and pay, 
ancito transport hhn hence, if thought fit j further submitting Tbim 
to all such placaata as have already, or may in future bo enacted 
regarding freemen. 

“ Done at the Castle of Good Hoiio, 5th September 1780. 

** J. VAN Plettenberg. 

“0. M. Bbrgh, Secretary,'' 

“ This right to enforce into servitude those who might incur the 
displeasure 'of the governor or other high officers was not only 
exercised with reference to the individuals themsolvos who had 
received this conditional freedom : it was claimed by the Govern- 
ment to be applicable likewise to the children of all such.” 

The effect of this tyranny was inevitable ; it drove men 
to desperation. They fled from oppression ; and thus trek- 
king began, not in 1837, as is generally stated, 
but before the commencement of 1700. From 

® ’ 1720 to 1780 trekking had gone steadily for- 

wards. In 1780 van Plettenberg, the governor, proclaimed 
the Sneeuwbergen the boundary of the colony, expressing 
“the anxious hope that no more extension should take 
place, and with heavy penalties forbidding the rambling 
peasants to wander beyond.” In 1 789 so strong had feeling 
amongst the burghers become that delegates were sent from 
the Cape to interview the authorities at Amsterdam. After 
this deputation some nominal reforms were granted ; but 
in 1795, after a further period of disaffection at the Cape, 
a number of burghers settled in the Swellendam and 
Graaff Keinet districts drove out the officials of the 
company and established independent governments. This 
rebellion was accompanied by an assertion of rights on 
the part of the burghers or freemen, and this same 
declaration contained the following clause, from the 
spirit of which the Trek Boers never really deimrted : — 

‘‘That eveiy Bushman or Hottentot, male or female, whether 
made prisoner by commanders or caught by individuals, as weU in 
time past as in future, shall for life be the lawful property of such 
burghers as may possess them, and seive in bondage from genera- 
tion to generation. And if such Hottentots should escape, the 
owner shall be entitled to follow them up and to punish them, 
aecordii^ to their merits in his discretion. 

“Ana as to the ordinary Hotteaxtots, already in service, brought 
up at the places of Christians, the ohilohen of those shall be 
compelled to serve until their twenty-fifth year, and may not go 
into the sorviee of any other save with their maaiir'fl consent j that 
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no Hottentot, in future, deserting his service shall he entitled to 
refuge or protection in any part of the colony, but that the 
authorities throughout the country shall immediately, w’hatover bo 
the alleged cause of desertion, send back the fugitive to his 
master.” 

After one hundred and forty-three years the rule of the 
Dutch East India Company came to an end at the Cape. 
What its principles were we have already seen. W'ater- 
meyer recapitulates its effects as follows : — 

“The effects of this pseudo-colonization wore that the Dutch, as 
a commercial nation, destroyed commerce. The most industrious 
race of Europe, they repressed industry. One of the Jrcest states in 
the world, they encouraged a despotic misrule in which falsoly- 
callcd free citizens were enslaved. These men, in their turn, became 
tyrants. Utter anarchy was tho result. Sonic national feeling 
may have lingered ; but, substantially, every man in the country, 
of every hue, was benefited when tho incubus of the tyranny of tho 
Dutch East India Company was removed. Since thcjx the 
advancement of the colony, both under an English and a brief 
Dutch administration (1803 to 1806), has been as rapid as that of 
any in the world. So great has hcoix tho progress, .so utterly 
different is the condition of tho inhabitants, so much lias in tho 
intexrmodiato sixty years been effected, that it is with iiKirodulify, 
and with some effort, that wo are compelled to acciq)t tho fact that 
affairs within so short a period wore in tho state which our history 
describes.” 

To this Olio further note must bo added. The Trek 
Boors of tho 19th century woro tho lineal <Iesc*eu(lantH 
of the Trok Boors of tho 18th. Wlxat they had learnt 
of government from the Dutch East India Company 
they carried into tho ■wilderness with tluun. The end 
of the 19th century saw a revival of this same tyranni(»al 
monopolist policy in tho Transvtxal. If AVatornu^yerV 
formula, “In all things political, purely despotic; in all 
things commorcial, purely nionoiiolist,” wan true of th(x 
govermnont of tho Dutch liast India ('Company in the 
18th century, it was ociually tnio of Mr Krugers govern- 
ment in the latter part of tho 19th. 

In 1806, as one of tho results of war, .'b'ranrt' and 
Holland bohig united against Great Britain, tluj Gape was 
seized by a British force. In 1814, at the 
close of tho war -with Holland, Great Ih'iiaiu . 
surrendered to her all colonies seized during Ihti Capl, 
war, with tho exception of the Capo anil portions 
of what are now British Guiana. In Cfuisideration of 
retaining those territories Groat Britain paid to Holland 
•66,000,000. Tho British title to Capo Colony is thus 
based upon conquest, treaty, and imrchase. I'he pfxpula- 
tion at that time was ostimat^id at 26, 700 Kiiropi^anM, 
17,650 froo Hottentots, and 29,000 slavtu We have now 
dealt with tho introduction of Bortugxicse, Dutcrh, and 
British to South Africa. Germany did not ont»^r upon 
tho scene until 1883, when tho Oermau flag was hoisted 
in Daxnaralancl, on tho south-west coast. 

Before tracing tho diwelnpinent and history of the 
country during the 19th century, and endeavourirxg to 
estimate tho x>art tlxat tho European races have 
played, it is necoKsary to consider tlio native 
races of South Africa. The natives first en- 
countered by tho early voyagers and tho l)uh;h sottlors at 
the Caj^e wore the Hottentots. They at this time mteupifd 
tho Cape j)enitisida and surrounding couutiy, and in the 
early days of the settlement catisod the cf Jonists a con- 
siderable amount of trouble. An oxtra<tt from tho diary 
of van lUeboek in 1650 will best illustrates the nature of 
tho relations existing between colonists and natives at 
that time : — 

Jnm, — Wet wosthsr as l>ofore, to tho pwivowtion of emr 
oporationa Our people who out against the plundering 
H’otteutotH, can effect nothing, neither can tiiey eir<«ct anything 
agiimet us ; thus during the whole week they have lieeu vainly 
trying to get at our leittle, ami we have irylng viduly to get 
at their persons ; but wo will hcqiii that we may once fidl in 
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ivith them in fine weather, and that the Lord God will he 
with us.” 

The Hottentots, like the other negroid races of Africa, 
lived in clans or tribes and occupied kraals or villages. 
They tilled the soil to a limited extent, and jDossessed 
flocks and herds. A study of their ethnology, language, 
tfec., will be found under Hottentots (see also under 
Afeica: Ethnology), Throughout Capo Colony to-day 
the Hottentots chiefly reside as servants on farms, 
although in Namaqualand the Namaquas and Korannas 
•are both Hottentot tribes, and still live in a state of 
semi-tribal independence. The Bushmen resemble the 
Hottentots to some extent in appearance. They are a 
race of pigmies (see Bushmen). Between the Bushmen 
-and Hottentots in the early days an inveterate hostility 
usually existed. *Yet occasionally a party of Bushmen 
would be attached as hunters and scouts to a Hottentot 
tribe. For the most jDart, however, both among black and 
white races, the Bushmen’s hand has been against every 
man and every man’s hand against him. To-day the 
Bushmen have almost disappeared from Cape Colony, 
though the abundant evidence of their deserted caves and 
•old habitations attest that they once resided there in 
(ionsiderablo numbers. When first known to the early 
•colonists, they were inveterate stock thieves, and were 
treated by the Boers as wild animals, to be shot whenever 
.an opportunity occurred. The habitat of these pigmy 
races is a wide one, and extends from the Libyan deserts 
■of Herodotus through the regions of Central Africa to 
the Cape. To-day such Bushmen as are left iii Mouth 
Africa are to bo found chiefly in the deserts of the south- 
west. Such opi^osition as Hottentots and Bushmen were 
able to offer to colonimtion was not difficult to overcome. 
'The feuds of the early days with the Hottentots soon 
•came to an end, and the Bushmen, who lived in small 
•communities, were hunted like wild game. The formid- 
able native power of the great Bantu tribes was not 
•encountered until later in the .18th century, when 
the boitndary of the colony was extended to the Fish 
river (see B.yntu). The first of the Kaffre wars, of 
whiidi a long series occurred in the 19th century, -was in 
1811, when the KattVes crossed the Fish river and 
■o(^cupic<l neutral territory to the south of it. Tlio Bantu, 
like the bhiropeans, were invaders of Mouth Africa, aiul 
while tlic Jfiuropeaii tide of immigration flowed in from 
the south, the Bantu came in successive migrations from 
the north down the cast coast of South Africa. The 
meeting of tlxesc rival invaders on the Kaffre frontier was 
the scene of many bloody conflicts. In 1819 the Kaffres 
again crossed tlie Fish river, and, headed by Mahana, a 
prophet, they penetrated through the dense Imsh country 
lying to the south of the Fish river, and attacked in large 
numbers the fort and settlement at Grahamstown, which 
was defended by only 320 men. The Kaffres were finally 
•driven off ; but this last invasion convinced Lord Charles 
Somerset, then governor of the colony, of the necessity 
for a line of frontier forts and a more numerous 
settlement of colonists, lleprosontations on the 
matter in England, coupled with assurances 
from Komersot as to the fertility of the district^ 
induced' the British Government to vote £30,000 for 
the ]Jiir|M)se of sending mt a number of emigrants. 
Applications were called for, and no less than 90,000 
were received Of these, only 4000 were selected and 
ship][)ed to South Africa. They were landed in 1820, 
in Algoa Bay, where they founded Port Elimlwth and 
the Albany settlement. Among these settlers were a 
number of married men with farnilioa. They were 
recruited from England, Ireland, and Scotland, and came 
from all grades of soc-iety. Among them were cadets of 
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old families, retired ofl&cers, professional men, farmers, 
tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers. They encountered 
many difficulties and some suffering in their early days, 
but on the whole they throve and prospered. Their 
descendants, the Atherstones, Bowkers, Barbers, Woods, 
Whites, Turveys, and a number of other ^well-known 
frontier families, are to-day the backbone of the eastern 
province, and furnish the largest portion of the pro- 
gressive element in Cape Colony. Among them wns 
a gifted Scotsman named Thomas Pringle. His poem 
entitled “ Afar in the desert I love to ride ” and other 
poems have depicted the scenes of those early days in 
glowing and eloquent lines. The vast spaces of the veld, 
the silence of the solitudes, the marvellous varied and 
abundant animal life, the savage half-weird character of 
the natives, and the wild adventure of the early colonists 
have been caught wdth a true spirit of genius. Since his 
day no one, unless it be Olive Schreiner in The Story 
of an African Farm, has so vividly painted the life and 
the atmosphere of that vast continent lying to the south 
of the Zambezi. Pringle did more than write poetry; 
he opposed the somewhat despotic rule of Lord Charles 
Somerset, and gallantly stood up for the causes of liberty 
of the iDress and education in the colony. In 1826 he 
returned to England and threwr himself into the anti- 
slavery agitation. He became secretary of the Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery, and heartily co-operated in 
the great work it had undertaken. He was the author of 
the lines, at one time famous — 



In 1834 occurred another terrible Kaffre invasion. 
Many Europeans were massacred, farmhouses burnt, and 
an enormous quantity of stock taken from the 
colonists, before the Kaffres were eventually 
driven back across the Keiskamma river. In 
the same year the Slave Emancipation Act, 
emancipating all slaves throughout the British Emigre, 
came into force. The slaves in Cape Colony, who 
consisted chioffy of imported negroes from the West 
Coast of Africa and of Hottentots, were estimated at 
the time at 36,000. These slaves were valued at the 
Capo at £2,000,000. The sum actually voted by tlio 
British Government to slave - owners in Cape Colony, 
out of a total compensation paid of £20,000,000, was 
£1,230,000. This money was unfortunately only made 
payable in Loxiclon, and the farmers wore compelled to 
sell their claims for comi^ensation to agents, who frequently 
paid a merely nominal price for them. In many instanccii 
fanners found themselves <iuite unable to obtain native 
labour for a considerable time subsequent to the eman- 
cipation, and in some cases, no doubt, ruin was the 
result. The feeling created among the Dutch colonists 
was very bitter. Many of the farmers, who ]iad parted 
with their claims to compensation for a trifling sum, found 
themselves without labour or moans of paying for it. 
At the same time, of the soundness of the general 
princii»le of the Act of Emancipation there cannot be 
a shadow of question. 

Quito apart from tho actual tyranny exorcised over 
the natives, from which they suffered heavily, there was 
a still more disastrous result of slavefry in South Africa. 
The ownorshii> of native women led to a numerous 
bastard o36fepring, some of whom wore in due course 
themselves sold as slaves. The influence upon tho owners 
of such a iTOctice as this was degrading to a degree. 
The intimate conttict, lasting now for two centuries, 
between tho Dutch and the natives, has exercised a 
marked influence upon Boor character. Tho liberation 
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of the slaves doubtless diminished the evil effect of this 
influence, but among the Boers of the Transvaal a system 
of apprenticeship hardly less rigid than slavery has existed 
down to the present day. In justice to the Dutch, it 
is only fair to say that the question of the relationsliip 
between white master and black servant has alv^ays been 
a difficult ona The difficulties were greatly enhanced 
where master and servants lived on distant farms, two 
or three days’ journey from a magistrate or field cornet. 
A system of punishment applicable on the spot was a 
necessity, and summary justice was often administered 
long after slavery ceased to exist. If the Boers have 
erred by undue harshness to the natives, colonists of 
British origin must not be entirely acquitted. And the 
fact must not be lost sight of that the native is not 
infrequently a most untrustworthy and lazy servant, as 
well as an inveterate drunkard if he can obtain access to 
alcohol. 

Foremost in championing the natives were the mission- 
aries. The missionaries have been attacked not only by 
Dutch but by British colonists. Their zeal, it 
The mis- ^ certain, has frequently outrun then discretion. 

ona es. success in making converts, at least among 

the Bantu tribes, has been limited. Moreover, a longer 
experience of all the African negroid races has led to a con- 
siderable modification in the views originally held in regard 
to them. The black man is not simply a morally and 
intellectually undeveloped European, and education, except 
in rare instances, does not put him on a par with the 
European There is a tendency in all the negroid races 
for mental development to cease at a much earlier age 
than in the European. But after aU has been said against 
the extreme attitude of some of the missionaries, no 
unprejudiced man will deny that their work on the whole 
has been a good one. The fair fame of Groat Britain 
has more than once been upheld in South Africa at the 
instigation and by the conduct of these intrepid pioneers. 
Mo&t and Livingstone among the Bechiianas, Cassalis 
among the Basutos, Dr Stewart in Cape Colony, have 
all had a beneficent influence upon the natives around 
them. They have opposed the sale of alcohol, denounced 
inhumanity from the farmers, encouraged the mon to 
labour and taught them mechanical arts. To-day technical 
education is still further taking the jfiace of doctrinal 
discourse, and the effect is an excellent one. 

In 1836 an Act was passed which set a limit to the 
jurisdiction of the Cape Government in South Africa. 
It was entitled the Cape of Good Hope Punishment Act, 
Umiisof under it the Cape colonial courts were 
Biitisb empowered to deal with the offences committed 
jniisdic-, by British subjects in any part of South Africa 
up to the latitude of 26 degrees. The import- 
ance of the Act. lies chiefly in the limit given to British 
powers at an early date. On the strength of it, the 
Boers who subsequently trekked away from the colonies 
were warned that by so trekking they did not 
pass out of the limits of British jurisdiction. 
From 1836 to 1840 what is known as the 
Great Trek occurred. A number of die more corbulent 
spirits among the Boers, impatient of British role, emi- 
grated from Cape Colony into the great plains beyond 
the Orange river, and across them again to the fast- 
nesses of the Zoutspanberg, in the northern part of the 
Transvaal. Various reasons for this trek have been 
assigned. Among the Boers of the Graaff Keinet and 
other frontier districts the tradition of rebellion against 
every form of civilized government had existed since the 
days of their first revolt against the East India Company. 
They now protested against what they considered the 
misrepresentation by the missionaries of their attitude 
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towards the natives, 'Tlioy fuiitihier objected that the wars 
on the BafiEre froixtier wore of 4% ruinous and disastrous 
character, and were not aa.fiicLeut ly dedt with by the Cape 
Grovernmenfc. IFinally, what cxasi^erated them beyond 
everything was the ak)olition of sUvery. Iii relation to 
this trek, it is as “well that the cauafc advanced by their 
leader Piet Betief in 1 should he put on record. The 
manifesto dealt with vaxious poiiits, but the one in 
reference to ttie etholitioxi of slavery ran as follows ; — 

We complain of the severe lossaos mo have been forced 
to sustain by the eucianeipation. of our slaves, and the 
vexatious Islws which liave boon oiiacted respecting thcni.’^ 
It was estimated that (.Ixuiug tlio four years in which 
the trek lasted, no less than 7000 prsons took i^art in 
it. Sir Benjamin D' Urban, who was governor at the 
time, desked to stop the ke^lc, l>ut could find no means 
of doing so ; and -whexi urged by fixe colonial authorities 
to take sou© steps in tlo xiiattor, ho replied that he could 
see no means “of stopping tho oaiigration except by 
persuasion and attonfcioa to tl*.o wsiuts and iiocesMitios 
of the faimera'^ 

At the outset miiifortunc ap>iieaml to <log tho footsteps 
of these pioneers. 'They had no Hooucr crossod tho 
Vaal river than bhoy oacoumitorod flic Matabolo under 
Moseldcatze. After axi inilioal tlcfoaii at his hands, and 
the loss of much of their Btoedt, tloy were eveiitixally 
victorious, and in 18 di'ovo MoHolckatzo out of tlic 
country. Moseloktxtzo liavin^^ booit defeated, the Boers, 
under Pact lotiof, turml tlicjir attention to Natal, aiul 
marched, tomrds tlie coaist. IIuiUu tho Drakensberg, 
while iuLtorviowing tieluoC of thoKolnw named Dhigaan, 
some siuty-fivo Boors uador lU*iifc£ wore trcachcrctwly 
murdered by him Other trokkers followed in the wake 
of Rotief, and atta^ckirig Diii^itaii, avimgcd the niaMHaerc, 
although, notbotox’oar utunber of ibern—- nu*n, women, 
and childroxi— load be©ii luaHHiu-.mL hy tho irativi^H at 
Woeiieu (tho I^laco of "Woupin^g), Jii July' the 
British Govomaiont aunouiwicd bhut they could not all<>w 
tho estahlisliia(3nt ol tan iiidL^pi'flRili-i i! Htuto hy “any of 
Her Majostyn wluck the oiwi grant fanners con- 

tinued to bo.” Sir (Jeor^o IN'uj)br, vho had then boon 
ai)poiiitod governor, isjsuoii a iiroolai nation warning tho 
trokkors to loburii to tho ttol()uy,aiiil also that 

he should tab iinixiodlDito ponisoHaaion of Natal at an early 
date. Mpanwhilo tho oiuigra^nt itwuers had CHtablisUcd 
what they allod tho llepiiblic of Natalia, elected a 
Volksraad, a»iid foutxdo(lt]xeto»*wji of 1‘ietcruiaritzburg. 

I b 1841 thoYolkwmd of tho -'Natalia Kepublic'^ 
requested that ou froo and iudoiKJudent state in tlie 
closest alliance wibhblio BiitriHli Qo\eminent” might he 
recognized la 10 ^% to tliia Bii Ooorgo Napior ’ wrote 
saying that “Hor Majesty ©ould rint iwsknowleclgo the 
mdepondenco oC her c:>wa suTajoctH, luit xhat the tnwie 
of the enaigraat fanuors woimld ho placed on tho Hanie 
footixig as that off arty ©tluu dJrltiiili Mottlcment ujkui 
their receiving a xnllit^ ff>ree to oxcludo tho iutcff- 
feroace with or iK>.Hs(M.sii)n of th<j coimtry by any other 
European Power.” To Ihiw th t) Vc)lk«iTUtcl in NatiU replied 
that &ey ha^lassortiiod aiml m*iut«&uiuri their iude|)enaonce 
ever since ht ivin g 11 iw c:< )1(» i y, ia.ud they could not Humuwler 
it. TroopB were tliou sent tx) tlo ornintry, and Hoveral 
skirmishaB occurrodl bc9tw<3on tine Koern and tlio Britmlt 
forces. At the oonoluuaojtx o4 thoHc a scttlemerit waa 
propofled. by Jlr CJloefcei-hho Britiflh. Coniiakshmer, and 
ovontually those Boom vho hud eouiodown from beyond 
the Drakensberg vrilhdrow, return! rig to their homoa 
Those remaining Mind In tine tomtorisH of Natal 
accoptod the oonstltntbnof alWtiHli ofjlony. 

A feature in the j wlioy of tl lo J Inilai auiliorithiw ut thw 
time in South AJrioa, and owe mMcIi arose out uf tk* 
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strong representations of the missionaries, was the estab- 
lishment of what were knoAvn as treaty states, in which 
the territory and rights of certain natives were 
defined. The first of these was made between 
sMes. Cape Colony and the chief of the Griquas, Andries 
Waterboer, in 1834. This treaty alleged that 
Waterboer was the “ friend and ally ” of the colony, and it 
also defined his boundary extending along the Orange river. 
It further agreed to supply him with a certain quantity 
of muskets and ammunition. Waterboer was the chief 


of some three or four thousand Griquas, a bastard race 
which had sprung up from the intercourse between Boers 
and native (principally slave) women. In 1843 two more 
of these treaty states were established, one under Adam 
Kok and the other under Moshesh. Adam Kok had 


under him a small number of Griquas, who dwelt in 
the country east of that occupied by Waterboer. And 
east of this country again was a tract of territory occupied 
by Basutos under Moshesh. In the same way Pondoland 
was established as a treaty state in 1844. At a later 
<late it was found that in the country allotted to Adam 
Kok and his Griquas there were settled some thousand 
emigrant Boers. Thus the arrangement with Adam Kok 
naturally gave rise to a good deal of bitterness on the 
])art of the Boors. They said it was not their intention 
to drive the coloured people from their dwellings, but 
it was their wish that they also should have their rights 
respected. Skirmishing between Boers and Griquas 
occurred, and eventually a force of 200 British troops 
was sent to the scene of disturbance. The result of this 


expedition was that Kok’s territory was divided into two 
districts, one being retained exclusively for the natives, 
and the other for white men as well as natives. The 


government of both these territories was for a time under 
a British llesidont. Krom the small station at which 


this agreement was drawn up tho town of Bloemfontein 
eventually developed, and subaequontly became the capital 
of tho Brce State. Difficulties arose at this time also 


in Basutoland with tho natives, and Major Warden defined 
the Basutoland boundary. This boundary, known as tine 
'“Warden line,” divided the Basutos from tho emigrant 
Boors. Its definition did not by any moans terminate 
tlie strife l)otw''cen Basuto and Boer, 


In 1848 Sir llaiTy Smith proclaimed tho country 
between the Vaal and Orange rivers British territory, under 
the name of the “Orange lliver Soverefignty.” Tho 
battle of Boomplaats followed, in which Sir Harry Smith 
routed tho Boers. Meanwhile the Boors woro 
^having considerable trouble amongst thoinsolvos 
tho northern aide of tho Transvaal, arranging 
for tho government of their country. They 
eventually evolved a very unsatisfactory system, which 
was practically one of district governnumts. Tho result 
and extent of this system will bo found dosoribod under 
Transvaal. Sir Harry Smith, who was one of tho moat 
energetic, enterjmsing, and bravo governors that South 
Africa ever hacl, and who had been rosix)nsible for the 
founding of tho Orange River Sovereignty, was shortly 
after the establishment of the sovereignty rcprimandcxl, 
and eventually recallocL 

In 1862 the Boers, claiming complete supremacy in 
the district, turned back an Englishman who was travel- 
ling through lioohuanaland towards tho interior 
Bkokuanaland). Livingstone’s protest at 
‘ this time was an important one, and his testi- 
mony as to tho cruelty of the Boom towards the natives 
is of interest. The Boers plundered his house, destroying 
bis books and taking away his goods, in 1862 tho Sand 
River (Convention was signed, which guaranteed to tho 
Transvaal Boers the independence of their stata 


In 1863 the Bloemfontein Convention was arranged 
by Sir George Russell Clark, on behalf of the British 
Government, wdth the Free State. Under this 
convention the Orange River Sovereignty was 
handed over to delegates appointed to receive 
it. Both in the Sand River and Bloemfontein Con- 
ventions clauses were inserted stating that Great Britain 
had no alliance -whatever with any native chiefs or tribes 
to the north of the Orange and Vaal rivers, with the 
exception of the Griqua chief Adam Kok. It w'as further 
stipulated that neither the Transvaal nor the Orange 
River Government should permit slavery or trade in 
slaves in their territory. Numerous protests were made 
at the time, from many of the inhabitants of the Orange 
River Sovereignty, against the abandonment of it by the 
British Government, but the Duke of Newcastle, who was 
then in office, replied that the decision was inevitable, as 
British responsibilities in South Africa required restrict- 
ing rather than extending, especially (he added) “ as Cape 
Town and part of Table Bay were all she [England] 
really required in South Africa ” (see Orange River 
Colony). The abandonment of the Orange River Sove- 
reignty in the territory north of the Orange river, against 
the -wishes at the time of many of the emigrant Boers, 
was the first great blunder made by the British Government 
in their dealings with the emigrants. 

When the Great Trek occurred, two courses obviously 
lay before the British authorities : either to let the Trek 
Boers go, and give them their blessing and liberty, or to 
repudiate and discourage the trek from the outset. The 
action taken by the British authorities was one of vacilla- 
tion between these two courses. In the words of Mr 
Paul Botha, a Boer writer, England first blew hot and 
then blew cold. In 1854 Sir George Grey was 
sent to the Capo as governor. He had no 
sooner arrived than he addressed himself with 
energy and diligence to the great problems awaiting 
him. Ho at once resolved that in dealing with the 
natives the policy of continually fighting was not 
altogether satisfactory. Up to tho time of his arrival 
Uttlo or nothing had been done in the matter of 
education, and he now determined, to tho utmost of his 
ability, to encourage the dissemination of knowledge 
among tho natives. He visited tho kraals in British 
Kaffraria, and thoroughly acquainted himself with tho 
peculiarities of the Bantu tribes. He then addressed 
himself to tho missionaries of various denominations, and 
offered j)ecuniary aid in tho establishment of largo 
industrial schools, in which the boys should learn not only 
to road and write, but to work as mechanics, and where 
they should bo trained in industrial habits. Those 
societies and schools continued for some time, but wore 
<liscontinued at a later date when tho grant was curtailed. 
The school at Lovodalc, however, still exists, and has 
continued to do good vrork. Tho ]As}bn of technical 
education among tho Katfres has recently been reintro- 
duced, and is now received with more general favour. 

In 1858 Sir George Grey, who had acciuaintcd himself 
thoroughly with the South African Boers, proposed 
confederation between tho various South African states. 
In making this proi)osition to Sir E. B. Lytton, ho wrote 
at tho time: “Experieiuiti has shown that tho views 
which led to tho clismeniborment of South Africa were 
mistaken ones. In point of fact, her Majesty’s possessions 
hero are of great and yearly increasing value to tho trade 
and commerce of Great Britain.” As if to justify the 
sanguine prediction of Sir George Grey, the Free State, iu 
December of tho same year, having found that independ- 
ence had brought numerous troubles in its train, and 
being weary of native ■wars, wrote to Sir Qoorgo Qroy, 
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conveying a resolution of their Volksraad in favour of 
federation with the Cape Colony. Sir George Grey was 
highly pleased to receive this communication, and urged 
the home authorities to adopt it. Unfortunately, his 
views with regard to federation and the reconciliation of 
the Dutch at this early stage did not meet with the 
approval of the British Government, and the proposition 
fell through. Sir George Grey had the mortification of 
seeing nearly every proposition he made rejected. In a 
despatch to the Colonial Office, on the 20th July 1859, ho 
wrote as follows ; — “ With regard to any necessity which 
might exist for my removal on the ground of not holding 
the same views upon essential points of policy as her 
Majest/s Government hold, I can only make the general 
remark that during the five years which have elapsed 
since I was appointed to my present office there have been 
at least seven Secretaries of State for the Colonial 
Department, each of whom held different views upon some 
important points of policy connected with this country.” 

The request of the Free State Boers for federation with 
Cape Colony having been rejected, the inhabitants of 
the two republics were now left to develop their own 
institutions and government to the best of their ability. 
The Free Staters, owing chiefiy to their acquiring at an 
early stage a most enlightened and liberal leader in 
President Brand, were fairly successful. The turbulence 
and continued unrest of the Transvaal Boers, on the other 
hand, kept their country in a state bordering on chaos 
(see Transvaal). In 1877 the Transvaal once more 
came under British rule. 

Up to the year 1870 the Dutch considerably out- 
numbered the British inhabitants not only in Caj^e 
Colony but throughout South Africa. At the 
Baa Ditick, British annexation of Capo Colony 

* the colonists were entirely of Dutch and 
Huguenot extraction, and although the settlers of 1820 
had brought a British element among the colonists, 
and an element which has thriven and prospered, the 
Dutch continued, even after the Great Trek, to bo con- 
siderably in a majority. The industries of the colony 
were almost entirely pastoral, and reinaiued chiefly in 
the hands of the Dutch. Continual feuds with the 
Kaffres, and also the continual desire to trek into new 
countries, all tended to keep back farming as an industry, 
and the country in the years 1867 to 1870 was in a 
generally very depressed condition. The Zulus during 
these years went on foraging expeditions into the Trans- 
vaal, and threatened Hatal. The Basutos were continually 
at feud with the Free State. The Kaffres had a series 
of wars, preceded usually by massacre, chiefly with the 
British colonists on the eastern frontier of Capo Colony. 
In 1870 a new era opened for South Africa. The era of 
commercial expansion began. In that year, following 
smaller finds of diamonds on the banks of tho Vaal and 
Orange rivers, the diamond mines of Du Toita Pan and 
Bultfontein were opened up. In 1869 gold had been 
found in the Lydenburg and Zoutpansberg districts in the 
Transvaal, and diggers had resorted there from different 
parts of the world; moreover, farther up the country, 
in the territories of Mashonaland, Bain had reported 
c&coveriea of gold. Among the purely i)aHtoral popula- 
tion ostrich-farming became a new industry, and added a 
* considerable asset to the wealth of the colony. Tho 
revenue derived from the export of ostrich feathers in 
1899 was recorded at half a million. It was, however, 
the mineral discoveries of diamond and gold that chiefiy 
determined a new departure in the development of the 
country. Emigration, which had been going on slowly for 
some time past, now largely increased. Men rushed to 
the^ diamond fields, and in smaller numbers to the new 
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gold fields of the Transvaal. From that time the 
immigration of Europeans of other than Dutch extraction 
went steadily on. The extension of railways, the influx of 
capital, tlie j^roviding of markets for the produce of the 
I country, were all due to tho opening up of the gold and 
diamond mines. As the development of those industrieti 
2 )roceeded, the line which divided the Boers from the 
colonists of Britivsli extraction became more clearly marked. 
It was soon evident that the Boer had little faith in and 
less capacity for mining, either as a digger on the diaxnond 
fields or as a pros 2 )ector on the new gold-fields. He 
remained on his farm, content to reap such benefit as 
might be derived from tho sale of farms at greatly en- 
hanced i^ricos, and also with what lie could ol)tain in the 
way of cash for tho small i)rochiets he was able to offer in 
the various mining cam 2 )S. On the other hand, a large 
mining jxoimlation soon grow u^), first of all at Kimberley, 
afterwards in and around Lydenburg and Barberton, aiul 
finally at Jobannosburg — a i‘) 02 )ulation modern in its 
ideas, energetic, educated, cosmopolitan, a2)]>reciating all 
tho resources that modern civilization had to offer tliein, 
and with a strong 2 )artiality f(jr the life of the town or the 
cam 2 > rather than that of the farm and the v(.‘.ldt. The 
Boers remained very much what they liad been in the 
I7tli century. Their life of continual strife M'ith natives 
continual trolcking to fresh i)astiiros, had not ])ceu con- 
ducive to education or the aeciniremont of civilization. 
In religion they wore 2 >uritanical, fanatii*., and tlnnr old 
traditions of Dutch East India govcniuKmt, togetlier with 
their relation to the natives, undoubtedly develojjcd a 
spirit of caste and oven tyranny. 

In the competition whi(5h now mt in for stich wealth as. 
is w'on in cities, tho Boor found himself lioindoHsly liamli- 
ca 2 ) 2 )ed. Prom Capo Town to the north of the IVansvnal 
a considorablo difforonce has always existed amongst tlie 
inhabitants of Dutch origin. ‘Beginning witli th(' Dtiieh 
of Ca 2 )o Town and tho Western l^’ovinc<^ many are. eu* 
lightened gontlonion, w’ho are W(dl (‘diieatiul tiienistdves 
and have sent their miw to European iiniv(*r.sities. 
Farther out in tho GraatV lleinet and other (UslriciH of 
Oai)o Colony a inort*. jrimitivo lifts oldaius among tiu' 
Dutcli, and iu the Free State o-visttmee was of evtm a 
simidor character. NevortlusUsHs, tlio history of the Free 
State, under tho masterly i)resid(nit*y of Braml, shows that 
the Boors of that cmxntry evinced a (ionsidt'rablc ktiow- 
lodge of the advantages of civilization, and in a meusiire 
ondoavonred to increase thorn. Farther north, again, thi^ 
Boer is a wilder and more turlailont spirit, as the history 
of the Transvaal down to 1877 testifies, until on the 
northern frontier of tho I'rausvaal are to be fouml some of 
tlxe wildest si)ecimenH of w'hite men any\vh(‘re extant on 
tho face of tlio globe. A nice of Iiimtcrs, and it is to bo 
foarod of slavc.-owners, they respoctecl neitlu^r the laws of 
thoir own pcojdo nor somotimes those of humanity. The 
Boors were a prolific luce, and in spite of all their hisses 
froin war, ixestilenco, famine, and othtsr causes, tluy 
cdixthuxally increased iu mutiilxers, if xiot in civilization. 
This incrooso did not, however, keep pm‘.e with the 
continual inflow of immigrants which Imgati about 1870, 
and in 1872 wo find tho 15uropt«oi inhabitants of tho 
diamond fields returned at 35,000. 

It was at this stage of affairs tlwvt ri-spnii'iUde gturrn. 
mox\t was granted to Oaixs Ciolony. From tliat time down 
to tho annexation of the Tiiuisvaal in 1877, sirBmtita 
to quote once more tho honiely idinise of Mr 
Botha, Great Britiiin “ blow hot” in Afruta. 

Lord Carnarvon wjis Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and in 1876 ho ap|)ointt^<l Sir Battle Fmro m 
High Oommissioncr of Soulli Afri<‘u. Sir Bartlo Frort^V 
special xnission was to further the confederation of tlio 
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states of South Africa, and in making the appointment 
Lord Carnarvon went so far as to express to Frere the 
hope that he would be the first governor-general of the 
South African Dominion. Meanwhile things had reached 
a critical stage in the Transvaal : the treasury was empty ; 
the two factions were in open feud with one another; 
President Burgers was unable to raise taxes; the Boers 
were threatened with invasion from the Zulus, and were 
unable to suppress a native rising within their own 
territories. Under these circumstances, on 12th April 
1877 Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who had been sent to 
Pretoria to investigate the state of affairs, annexed the 
Transvaal to Great Britain. Shepstone did not take 
this step until he had convinced himself that it 
iionot' which could save the Transvaal 

T^nsvsaU motive and the evidence winch 

’ was before him are* fully discussed under Trans- 
vaal. In 1880 a change occurred in the Government of 
Great Britain, and wuth it there occurred another of those 
alterations of policy which have been so disastrous in South 
Africa. Great Britain once more “ blew cold.” Mr Glad- 
stone returned to power, and with his return the hopes of 
the dissatisfied Boers in the Transvaal, wdio wore already 
agitating for retrocession of the country, were still further 
encouraged In 1880 the fate of Sir Harry Smith and 
>Sir George Grey overtook Sir Bartle hVere. Frere, whose 
coming had been heralded with such encouraging messages, 
was recalled. In October 1880 he received a cablegi-ain 
from Lord Kimberley that “there has been so much 
divergenco between your views and those of her Majesty^s 
present Government on South African affairs, that . . . they 
have with regret come to the conclusion that her Majesty 
should bo advised to replace you by another Governor.” 
It was sucli vacillation as this on the part of Home 
Governments which won for South Africa the title of 
“the grave of reputations.” An article in the Nimtmvbh 
Cmtwry in 1880 by Sir Bartle I'rero exactly expresses 
the attitude of the Transvaal Boers, and shows a true 
iiisiglit ou the part of the writer : — 

AVlmt ih\ Boers individually wished for [Ini was 

inrliviilual iiid<»p(aidt5uco of law and government generally, not of 
tills or that Ibrcigu Government, but to obt^y no one by foreo of 
liiw ; to lie fur Iroiu ])OWi'.r of coiu])ulKiou ; to aeo, tis they jnit it, 
no oilier man's muoke ; to bo froo and unfettered in the W'ilds. 
Tliis was t lni object of their asinrations. For natitmal life and 
iiiitioual iiKlriMMidonc.o they had a smitiinont; but for national 
liberty tlu*y wore nob willing to make any saerifujo of individual 
liconao or power to rid use obedience to law. The limits within 
\vhich such frwdom was po.ssibl(‘ had been rwuihod before Mr 
Burgers uudi^rtoek to aUcini»t the task of goveniing,” 

The ret^all of Sir Bartle Frero followed by a 
rebolliou among the Boers in the Tninsv^wil. In 1881, 
Trsjasyaiai *^^*^'*^ ^ Hcries of scvorc skirmishes tenninating in 
rebeiuoa the battle of Majuba, where the Boers w*erc 
Mdntro- oiitirely victorious over the Britisli forces, a 
ceasioa, treaty was signed between Sir Evelyn Wood 
and the Boer generals, and once more the Transvaal 
was recognized as an indei)endcnt state, Tlio terms 
on which this indeponclenco was granted w'ore clearly 
<lefined, first of all in the Pretoria Convention of 1881, 
and subsetiuently in the London Convention of 1884, 
The boumlaries of the Transvaal were defined in l)oth 
<!onvontionH, the right of control in all foreign relations 
was retained by lior Majesty’s Government, and the 
siizoniinty of the Queen was resorved. On thtjso condi- 
tions the indejKsndence of the Transvaal in the 
. conduct of it-s own affairs was duly recognized 
Afril^ncler Bond, which luul its 
origin at Bloemfontein and the Paarl, came into 
oxiHtence, an<l w*ifl joined by members in the Free State, 
Tmimvmd, and Oai>e Colony. TIio Cape Colony branch 
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of the Bond dissociated itself later from those in the 
republics. With regard to the formation of the Bond, 
it is only fair to say that although the Bond partially 
originated in Bloemfontein, it was strongly denounced 
and openly discouraged by President Brand, then ruling 
the Free State. From this time forth the Dutch in South 
Africa on all political questions divided into two camps. 
These two camps were represented by President Kruger 
and his intriguing following in the Transvaal, and by 
President Brand, with an enlightened following of Free 
State Boers, in the Orange Free State. In Cape Colony, 
on the other hand, there was Mr Hofmeyer, at the head 
of the Bond, with a number of followers in intimate 
correspondence and relationship with Mr Kruger, while 
a small number of enlightened Dutchmen held aloof (see 
Cape Colony). 

From the signing of the Pretoria Convention the 
Transvaal Boers, who had never respected their own 
laws, showed that they had very little intention 
of respecting conventions. They raided ‘ over 
their borders to the west, north, and east. In 
the east they established the “New Republic” in Zulu- 
land, and on the west the republics of Stellaland and 
Goshen in the territories of Bechuanaland. Their aggres- 
sive action in Bechuanaland led, in 1884, to the Warren 
expedition, which expelled the Boers from Bechuanaland 
and compelled them to remain within their borders. It 
was about this time that Mr Hofmeyer thought it 
expedient to modify the extreme tone of his Bond policy, 
and that Mr Rhodes became a factor in Cape politics. 
The Warren expedition was clear evidence to the Bond 
and the rest of South Africa that whatever else Great 
Britain might contemplate, she did not propose either to 
withdraw or give up all claims to supremacy in South 
Africa. 

The year 1883 saw the introduction of another 
European Power into South Africa. The Gorman flag 
was hoisted over Germany’s first colony on the 
shores of Angra Pequefia Bay, in Damaraland. 

German missionaries had boon settled on this 
coast for some time, and had previously on more 
than one occasion asked both the Imperial and Capo 
Colony Governments for i)rotection. In 1878 Sir Bartle 
Frero had urged the British Government to respond 
to these appeals, saying that if they were neglected 
Germany would certainly stop in. The result was the 
annexation to Great Britain at that time of Walfish 
Bay, vrith a small strip of territory adjoining. This 
port was handed over to Capo Colony in 1884. Mean- 
while tho colonial party in Ocrinany had used their 
infiuonco to obtain further expansion, and in August of 
1884 Germany finally annexed 322,4»^0 square miles of 
country, with a coast-lino of 930 miles, excluding the 
small strip of British territory in tho vicinity of Walfish 
Bay. Tho greater portion of German South-West Africa 
is a desert and barren country, and at tlio time of annexa- 
tion was stated to contain between 2000 and 8000 white 
inhabitants and about 200,000 natives, chiefly Bantu. In 
September of tho same year a Gorman exidorer, Herr 
Kinwald, proiX)8cd to take possession on behalf of Germany 
of St Lucia Bay, on tho coast of Zululand- After some 
correspondence botwoon Groat Britain and Germany, it 
was eventually arranged that Germany should make no 
annexation on tho oast cotuit of Africa south of Dolagoa 
Bay. Tho whole of Zululand is now a portioir of tlio 
colony of Natal. 

After tho retrocession of tho Transvaal in 1881, and tho 
re-establishment of the country under British suzerainty 
as an independent state, tho attention both of tlie Boers 
and Europe was turned to Delagoa Bay. In order to 
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understand the complications vrhicli now arose with regard 
to t.hifl port, it ^viIl be well to review briefly the history 
of the territories in which Portugal had from 
Magos maintained settlements since 

the end of the loth century. Vasco de Gama 
discovered Delagoa Bay in 1498, and it became the 
site of a small settlement similar to those estab- 
lished at the same time on the w^est coast of South 
Africa by the Portuguese. The history of these settle- 
ments since their foundation has remained, at least to the 
world at large, almost unknowiL In 1899 investigations 
among various Portuguese archives at Lisbon and the 
British Museum in London were undertaken, on behalf of 
the Cape Colony Government, by Dr Theal, the well- 
known Cape historian, with a view to obtaining some 
details as to the records of colonization in these districts. 
Prom these researches, and also from the interesting record 
of events compiled hy Mr Pratt in his Leading Fcmts 
of South African Hutory, the following facts have been 
gathered. The voyages of the early Portuguese naviga- 
tors were very minutely described by Portuguese historians. 
They were full of adventure by sea and land. Of those 
who succeeded Diaz and De Gama, the most distinguished 
navigator and administrator was D'Albuquerqile. He 
reduced Goa to submission and made it the capital of 
Portuguese India, of ■which the coast of Africa formed 
part. Forts were established at Sofala and Kil'wa. Two 
armed fleets were maintained to keep the seas, the one 
from Cape Guardafui to the Gulf of Cambay, the other 
from the Gulf of Cambay to Cape Comorin. This state 
of things did not, however, last very far into the 16th 
century; and as Holland, England, and France took up 
the Eastern trade, that of Portugal declined, and with it 
also declined the settlements on the African coast. For 
three hundred years these Portuguese settlements remained 
depfits of trade, chiefly in gold and ivory, at times being 
practically abandoned, and again being used in slave 
trafl&c. In 1868 Pretorius, then President of the Trans- 
vaal, attempted to annex Delagoa Bay, on the pretext 
that it formed the natural outlet of the Transvaal to the 
sea. Thereupon bo-th Portugal and Great Britain advanced 
claims to the port, and the whole matter was eventually 
referred in 1872 to the President of the French Eepublic 
for arbitration. In 1875 an award was given by the 
French President, Marshal MacMahon, entirely in favour 
of the Portuguese. While the inquiry -was proceeding, an 
agreement had been come to between Great Britain and 
Portugal that whichever of them should obtain possession 
of the Bay, should give the right of pre-emption to the other. 
Previously to the arbitration the Boers had withdrawn 
their claim in favour of that of Portugal, on an under- 
standing with the Portuguese that, should the award be 
given in their favour, they should allow the South African 
Republic special facilities for the importation of goods, and 
allow many of them to euter the state duty free. In 
fulfilment of this understanding a treaty was signed 
between Portugal and the South African Kepublic in 1875 
granting these privil^es, and also consenting to the con- 
struction of a railway from the port. President Burgers 
endeavoured to raise the capital necessary for the building 
of this railway, but only succeeded in obtaining a portion 
in- Europe, and the scheme fell through. In 1883 an 
American, Colonel MacMuido, succeeded in obtaining 
from the Portuguese Government a concession for the 
building of a railway from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal 
frontier. In 1889 "the Portuguese Government arbitrarily 
seized the railway, which was then open to Komati, the 
point contracted for and shown in the Portuguese plans, 
on the alleged ground that the “ frontier ” was really at 
a point five miles nearer to Pretoria. This alteration of 
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the boundary and seizure of the railw’ay, it was freely 
stated at the time, was done at the instigation of the 
Transvaal. As both American and British subjects were 
interested in this concession, a strong protest was made to 
Portugal at the time by the United States and Great 
Britain. Again the matter was referred to arbitration, on 
this occasion the tribunal being appointed by the Swiss 
Government. After a session of no less than ten years, 
Portugal was, on 29th March 1900, ordered by the court 
to pay compensation to the holders of the MacMurdo 
concession. The total amount disbursed was over 
^£900,000. The amount awarded was less than was 
anticipated, but it was the award of an independent 
court, and at least went to show that the action of the 
Portuguese had been unjustifiable (see also Arbitration, 
International). In 1895 the Delagoa Bay railway was 
extended by the Netherlands Railway Company to Pretoria. 
In. the drama of South African history the Portuguese 
states have not played an important part. Boundary 
disputes have occurred from time to time with both their 
Boer and their British neighbours, but with the exception 
of a few skirmishes in the early days of the British South 
Africa Company, these have been satisfactorily settled. 
What interest the Portuguese colonics have aroused in 
modern times has been centred round Delagoa Bay. 
While the Transvaal retained its independence, Delagoa 
Bay, as a port outside British control, was a source of 
strength to the Boers. Both President Kruger and his 
Hollander and German advisers interested in the railway 
concentrated their efforts on a close relationship with 
Portugal In the war which began in 1899 munitions of 
war and recruits for the Boers were freely passed through 
Delagoa Bay. 

In order to pursue the course of events in South 
Africa, it is now necessary to return to tlio Ihitish 
colomes and the Boer republics. If the year 1870 is 
memorable as marking the dawn of a great commercial 
era in South Africa, so must 1881 be taken to mark 
the beginning of a disastrous political period. 

It is well that the events from 1877 (the dato 
of the British annexation of the Transvaal) j[S8i-87* 
onwards should be clearly remembered. In the 
first place, the Zulu power, which had so long menaced 
the Transvaal, was broken in 1878 by British forces, 
and by the expenditure of British money to the extent 
of £6,000,000, with practically no assistance from the 
Boers. Within the Transvaal the Bantu tribe, under 
Secocoeni, another native tribe in Boer territory, was 
defeated by a British force under Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
In 1881 the Transvaal was not only again independent, 
but the amount of its debt was funded and advanced 
by Great Britain. The Afrikander Bond was founded, 
■with the deliberate intention on the i)art of its Boor 
promoters of forming a United i States of South Africa 
under a Dutch flag. The raiding over both cast and 
west boundaries which the Transvaal Boors continued 
to carry on in the face of conventions was a part of this 
policy. 

The Warren expedition, which cost over £1,000,000, 
had the effect of checking for a time the extreme ambi- 
tion of the Dutch party throughout South Africa, Mr 
Hofmeyr, the leader of the Bond in Cape Colony, con- 
siderably moderated his attitude, and in 1887 proposed a 
ZoUverein scheme for the whole British Empire, In the 
Free State President Brand continued to make his influ- 
ence felt with the Boers of both republics, insisting upon 
the importance of a peaceful development of the country 
and friendly co-operation with the British Government. 
Mr Kniger remained implacable, bigoted, avaricious, 
determined on a policy of isolation and exclusion. The 
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old Transvaal dream whicli Brand had denounced in 
the early days (see Transvaal) -vvas now revived and 
adopted with redoubled fervour. President Kruger would 
have a seaport of his own, or, if not, Delagoa Bay should 
have a monoply of the trade. The Transvaal would enter 
into an alliance with the Free State, and British trade was 
to be rigidly excluded. In 1887 a conference was held at 
Pretoria with delegates from the Free State. The pro- 
ceedings reveal the gulf existing between the adherents 
of Kruger and the adherents of Brand (see Cape Colony, 
Transvaal, and Orange River Colony). On the one 
hand was an undying hatred of Great Britain, combined with 
a deep scheme of ultimate attack upon British supremacy 
throughout South Africa ; and on the other was a desire to 
work amicably with all the white races of South Africa for 
their mutual benefit and the prosperity of the country. 

The conference was followed by a personal visit from 
President Kruger to President Brand at Bloemfontein. 
Free state result was a complete failure to arrive at 
Trans- any treaty whatever. Brand refused to be 
vaa/ con- ensnared in the wild intriguing policy of 
jference. President Kruger, and while he livfed the Free 
State held aloof. Meanwhile the great gold-fields of 
Johannesburg, which had been discovered in 1886, were 
developing by leaps and bounds, and by 1889 the popu- 
lation equalled that of Kimberley. Once more there 
■occurred that rapid increase of the British and European 
(other than Dutch) population in South Africa, which 
from the beginning of the mineral discoveries has steadily 
gone on. From Cape Colony railways continued to be 
■extended towards the new centres of wealth. In 1885 
Kimberley was reached, and in 1890 this line was ex- 
tended to Vryburg in Bechuanaland. In 1889 the Cape 
TQ.ilway was extended to Bloemfontein, and in 1892 it 
reached Johannesburg. 

Under the influence of a rapidly increasing revenue 
from the gold-fields and that system of trade monopolies 
which Mr Kruger had introduced, the Government of the 
Transvaal gradually brought into existence a large 
privileged class of concessionaries and office-holders, until 
at the outbreak of the war in 1899 one burgher out of 
■every five in the Transvaal held some oflBice or another. 
The effect of this development was the production of a 
body of officials in the Transvaal, partly Hollander and 
German, partly Boer, the majority of whom were very 
poorly educated, and the whole of whom were pledged 
supporters of Mr Kruger’s Government in any policy, 
however extravagant, which he might choose to adopt. 
The Government grew narrower, more exclusive, and 
more entirely monopolist with every year of its existence. 
It would almost appear as if Mr Kruger had deliberately 
set himself to copy the model of the Dutch East India 
Company at the Cape, of which Watermeyer wrote in 
1857 that it was “in all things political, purely despotic ; 
in all things commercial, purely monopolist.” Meanwhile 
at the Cape there was growing up a party of 
South African Imperialists, or, as they have 
jsu, called, Afrikander Imperi^sts, who came 

to a large extent under the influence of 
Mr Rhodes. Among these were Mr W. P. Schreiner 
and Mr J. W. Leonard, and apparently even to some 
extent Mr Hofmeyr. From the time of his entrance 
into politics Mr Rhodes endeavoured to induce the leading 
politicians and colonists in Cape Colony to realize that 
a development of the whole country could and should 
be accomplished by South Africans for South Africans. 
He fully admitted that the cry which had become so 
popular since 1881 of “Africa for the Afrikanders ” ex- 
pressed a reasonable aspiration, but he constantly pointed 
out that its fulfilment could best and most advantageously 
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be sought, not, as the Kruger party and extremists of the 
Bond persisted in saying, by working for an independent 
South Africa, but by working for the general development, 
jirogress, and prosperity of South Africa on democratic, 
self-reliant, self-governing lines, under the constitution 
and beneficent shelter of British colonial rule and the 
British flag. An independent South Africa such as the 
Kruger party desired might have resulted in a so-called 
republic. But such a republic would have been a 
stranger to all true liberty and equality of rights : it 
would rapidly have become a prey to the same sort of 
faction, strife, and anarchy as had obtained in the Trans- 
vaal. Mr Hofmeyris attitude became considerably^ modi- 
fied after the Warren expedition. In that year (1884), 
having the power in his hands at the time of the faU of 
the Scanlen Ministry, he put Mr Upington into office, 
with Sir Gordon Sprigg as bis colleague. In 1886 Sir 
Gordon Sprigg became Premier; and in 1890 he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr Rhodes, who took office with the approval 
and support of Mr Hofmeyr. Mr Rhodes remained 
in office as Prime Minister until 1896. During this 
period of Mr Rhodes’s life the part he played in the 
development and public life of South Africa was greater 
than that of any other man. 

In 1888 Mr Rhodes had succeeded in inducing Sir 
Hercules Robinson to send Mr Moffat, the missionary, to 
enter into a treaty with Lobengula, the Mata- British 
hele chief. Under this treaty Lobengula bound South 
himself not to make a treaty with any other Africa. 
foreign Power, nor to sell or in any other way 
dispose of any portion of his country without the sanction 
of the High Commissioner. By this step the coimtry 
was secured from both the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
both of whom, more especially the latter, were already 
making overtures with the object of obtaining the 
country for themselves. This treaty was followed by 
the formation of the British South Africa Company, 
under royal charter (see Rhodesia and Chartered 
Companies) in 1899, and the occupation of Mashonaland 
by the pioneer expedition in 1890. In 1891 a skirmish 
was fought with Portuguese forces. In 1893 a war 
was fought with the Matabele by Dr Jameson, then 
administrator of Mashonaland, and Bulawayo was 
occupied. The name Rhodesia was conferred upon the 
whole country by general consent in 1894. During 
the whole of these stirring events Mr Rhodes, in addition 
to being Premier of Cape Colony, was also managing 
director of the British South Africa Company, and respon- 
sible for the conduct of its affairs. He further occupied the 
position of chairman of the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
(the great diamond mining corporation in Kimberley), 
and was busily engaged in developing plans, in conjunction 
with Mr Alfred Beit, for an extension of the telegraph 
from Cape Town to Cairo, and the pushing forw^ard of rail- 
way communication into the heart of Africa. The political 
effect of this northern movement was definitely to limit 
the northern boundary of the Transvaal. Living in Cape 
Tovm and at the head of the Government, Mr Rhodes 
used every effort in his power to demonstrate to the Cape 
colonists that the work he was doing in the north must 
eventually be to the advantage of Cape Colonists and 
their descendants. By this means he checked opposition 
to the movement which sentimental sympathy with the 
Transvaal Boers tended to develop under the pretext that 
the Transvaal, by reason of its proximity, had some sort of 
reversionary right to the country lying to the north. On 
the whole, Mr Hofmeyr and his friends were well pleased 
at having secured the co-operation of the “ big Englander ” 
Rhodes, or, as he was at one time called by Mr Merriman, 
the “young burgher.” 
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In 1891 the Bond Congress -was held at Emberley, and 
harmony appeared to reign supreme. During his term of 
office Mr Rhodes addressed himself to bringing 
together all interests, as far as it was practic- 
able to do so. He showed that his views of 
the situation were broad and statesmanlike. The direc- 
tions in which practical progress was made were the 
steady development of inter-state and inter-colonial rail- 
way systems, and the establishment, as far as possible, 
of common customs, tariffs, and inter-colonial free trade 
under a customs union. The persistent opponent to both 
these measures was the Transvaal. In matters of colonial 
domestic legislation, referring to taxation, native questions, 
and excise, Mr Rhodes fell in to a considerable extent 
■\vith Dutch prejudices. The leaders of the Cape Dutchmen 
apparently thought they might some day win Mr Rhodes 
to independent republicanism, while, on the other hand, 
Mr Rhodes endeavoured to demonstrate to the colonists, 
Dutch and British alike, that those very privileges which 
theoretically are associated with republicanism were practi- 
cally more fully obtainable in an enlightened self-governing 
British colony. Afrikander Imperialism thus became a 
definite and living policy, and it was about this time that 
the term “progressive” came to be associated with the 
party which supported it. 

Meanwhile the Ehuger faction and retrogression were 
rampant in the Transvaal. In 1892 there began in that 
First country what has since come to be known as 
Trsasvaal the first reform movement. The National 
rsform Union was founded at Johannesburg by ex-Cape 
movement, Qolonists of the Imperial progressive party. The 
first chairman was Mr Tudhope, who had held office 
in the Cape Ministry, and he was ably supported by 
the Hon. J, W. Leonard, at one time Cape Attorney- 
General, and his brother Mr Charles Leonard. For 
three years petitions and deputations, pubUc meetings 
and newspaper articles, the efforts of the enlightened 
South African party at Johannesburg and Pretoria, were 
all addressed to the endeavour to induce President Kruger 
and Ids Government to give some measure of recogni- 
tion to the steadily increasing Uitlander population. The 
President remained as impenetrable as adamant. Any 
measures he did take were retrogressive rather than 
progressive, intended still further to conserve the burgher 
privileges and exclude the Uitlander from any part or 
lot in the affairs of the State. Nine-tenths of the 
state revenue was contributed by the Uitlanders, yet, 
practically speaking, neither for them nor for their children 
were political pri-^eges to be accorded. The Uitlanders 
had not even any municipal power. At this juncture 
a conspiracy was entered into between Mr Rhodes, Dr 
Jameson, and certain of the Uitlander leaders which led 
to the Jameson Raid. In conjunction with this con- 
spiracy, and in order to lay before South Africa the true 
position 'of affairs in. the Transvaal, as well as to give 
President Kruger a final chance to meet the Uitlanders, 
Mr Charles Leonard issued a manifesto as chairman 
of the National Union, the terms of which are memorable 
both for the completeness with which the Uitlander case 
was stated and for the fact that the claims advanced 
therein were those which the High Commissioner and 
the British Government very largely supported in 1899. 
This manifesto, the full text of which may be found in 
the appendix to Mr Fitzpatrick’s The Transvaal from 
Within, concludes as follows : — 

“We have now only two questions to consider ; (a) What do we 
want ? (6) How shall we got it ? I have stated plainly what our 
grievances are, and I shall answer with equal directness the ques- 
tion “l?Vhat do we want?’* We want (1) the establishment of 
this Republic as a true Republic ; (2) ' a Grondwet or Constitution, 
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which shall be framed by competent persons selected by representa- 
tives of the whole jjeople, and framed on lines laid down by them 

a Constitution which shall be safeguarded against hasty alteration ; 
(3) an equitable franchise law, and fair representation j (4) equality of 
the Dutch and English languages ; (5) responsibility of the Legisla- 
ture to the heads of the great departments ; (6) removal of religious 
disabilities ; (7) independence of the courts of justice, vitli adequate 
and secured remuneration of the judges ; (8) liberal and compre- 
hensive education ; (9) efficient civil service, with adequate i)ro- 
vision for pay and pension ; (10) free trade in South African 
products. That is what we want. There now remains tlio question 
which is to be put before you at the meeting of 6 th January, namely, 
How shall we get it ? To this question I shall expect from you an 
answer in plain teims according to your deliberate judgment.” 

The conspirators believed that President Ki'uger and ' 
the burghers would realize the peril of further withliolding 
redress of grievances, and be induced to do by force what 
he had always refused to do in deference to mere reason. 
The conspiracy entirely failed, and the Uitlanders were 
left in a worse plight than ever, although while Joliannc.s- 
burg was partially armed Mr Kruger had promised a 
consideration of grievances — a promise which was never 
fulfilled (see Transvaal). The Reform leaders, sixty-four 
in number, were imprisoned at Pretoria, and the Uitlanders 
were now deprived of their services ; for although the long 
terms of imprisonment were not carried out, under the 
agreement on which the reform prisoners were liberated 
in May 1896, they were bound to take no part or in 
any way interfere in politics for three years. Mr Rhodes's 
complicity in the Jameson Raid compelled him to resign 
his position as Premier of Cape Colony; and in 1896 ho 
went to Rhodesia in time to take an active part in the 
suppression of the Matabcle rebellion, whicli had occurred 
shortly after the surrender of Dr Jameson’s force in the 
Transvaal. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg took office for the third time a». 
Premier of Cape Colony, in succession to Mr Rhodes, and 
in 1898 he was succeeded by a Bond ministry under Mr 
W. P. Schreiner. In 1896 and 1897 fooling mu very high 
throughout South Africa over the Jameson Raicl con- 
troversy. The grievances under which the Uitlanders 
suffered were lost sight of ; President Krugor proc^cjodod on 
his retrogressive course unchecked in the Transvaal ; while 
in the Free State Mr Stoyn used the Raid as an cleo- 
tionecring cry during his contest for the Presidency, to 
work up the race feelings of tlxe Free State burghers. 
Mr Fraser, who had been born and brought up in the 
Free State, and who was a Hupi)ortor of tlie more 
enlightened policy followed, while living, by President 
Brand, was defeated by Steyn by a large majority. In 
Cape Colony the cleavage between the Progressives 
and the Bond party, although not more real, was more 
oi)enly expressed than it had over l)een before. The term 
“Progressive” was now formally adopted by the British 
mercantile communities in the various large towns tut<l 
amoi^ the sturdy farmers of British descent in the Eiisteni 
Province. On returning to South Africa after the Raid 
inquiry at Westminster in 1897, Mr Rhodtis Inid intended 
to withdraw from Cape politics and devote his energies 
entirely for a time to the dovolopmont of Rhodesia, but 
the pressure put upon him by a section of the British 
colonists was so strong that he determined to throw in his 
lot with them and assist the Progrcjssive party by every 
means in his power. In ,1898 the Sprigg Ministry was. 
defeated over a Redistribution Bill by which they hoped 
to s^ure more adequate representation for the Pro- 
gressives, and Mr W. P. Schreiner became Prime 
Minister. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner had been appointed High 
Commissioner of South Africa and Governor of Oai>e 
Colony, in succession to Lord llosmoad. He at once ad- 
dressed himself to a careful study of the situation, visiting; 
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every jjart of the colony and obtaining a considerable 
command of the Cape Dutch language. In 3klarch 1808 


he felt that the time had come when he should 
enter a public remonstrance with those Dutch- 
men in Cape Colony who avowedly encouraged 
President Kruger and the Transvaal Government in in- 


justice to the Uitlanders and hostility to Great Britain. 


The remonstrance w^as moderately stated in a speech 
delivered at Graaff Eeinet, and was of so important a 


character that it is advisable to rei^roduce a portion of it ; — 


“For my own part, I believe the whole object of the people for 
espousing the cause of the Transvaal is to prevent an open ruptui’e 
between that country and the British Government. . . . They 
tliink that if they can only imi)ress upon the British Government 
that in case of war with the Transvaal it would have a great 
number of its own subjects at least in. sympathy against it, that is 
a way to prevent such a calamity. But in this they are totally 
wrong, for this policy rests on the assumption that Great Britain 
has some occult designs on tlie independence of the Transvaal. . . . 
But that assumption is the exact opposite of the truth ... it is 
not any aggressiveness on the part of Her Majesty*s Government 
which now keeps up the spirit of unrest in South Africa. It is 
that unprogressiveness — I will not say retrogressiveness— of the 
Government of the Transvaal, and its deep suspicion of the inten- 
tion of Great Britain, w'hich makes it devote its attention to 
imaginary external dangers, when every impartial observer can see 
perfectly well that the real dangers which threaten it are internal. 
How, I wish to be perfectly fair. Therefore let me say that this 
suspicion, although absolutely groundless, is not, after all that has 
happened, altogether unnatural. I accept the situation that at the 
present moment any advice that I could tender, or that any of your 
British fellow-citizens could tender, in that quarter, though it was 
the best advice in the world, would be instantly rejected because it 
was British. But the same does not apply to the Dutch citizens of 
this colony, and especially to those who have gone so far in the 
expression of their sympathy for the Transvaal as to expose them- 
selves to these charges of disloyalty to their own flag. Their good- 
will, at least, cannot be suspected across the border ; and if all they 
desire — and I believe it is what they desire — is to preserve the 
South African Republic and to promote good relations betvreen it 
and the British colonies and Government, then let them use all 
their influence, not in confirming the Transvaal in unjustified 
suspicions, not in encouraging its Government in obstinate 
resistance to all reform, but in inducing it^ gradually to assimilate 
its institutions, and — what is even more important than institu- 
tions — ^the temper and spirit of its administration, to those of the 
free communities of South Africa, such as this colony or the 
Orange Free State. That is the direction in which a peaceful way 
out of these inveterate troubles, which have now plagued this 
country for more than thirty years, is to be found.” 

After this the colonists realized that in the High 
Commissioner they had a man of resolution, ability, and 
straightforwardness to deal witL The accession to power 
of a Bond 'Ministry at this juncture made the High Com- 
missioner’s position one of considerable difficulty. Affairs 
in the Transvaal were steadily going from bad to worse. 
An Industrial Commission, appointed by President K^ruger 
in 1897 to inquire into a number of grievances affecting 
the gold industry, had reported in favour of certain 
reforms. The recommendations of the Commission, if 
adopted, would have done something towards relieving 
the tension, but President Kruger and his executive 
Second refused to be guided by them. Once more the 
Transvaal Uitlanders determined to make a further attempt 
reform to obtain some redress by constitutional means, 
movement, Second organized movement for reform 

began by the formation in 1897 of a branch of the 
South African League. In 1898 Dr Leyds retired from 
the position of State Secretary in the Transvaal, and 
rei)airecl to EurojDe as minister at large to the South 
African Republic. What the precise terms of that 
appointment may have been is unknown to history, but 
they apparently included the wearing of a picturesque 
uniform and the administration of secret service funds, 
which were chiefly expended on various organs of the 
Continental press. Dr Leyds was succeeded as State 
Secretary by Mr Reitz, ex-President of the Orange Free 


State. The change was certainly not for the better. 
Mr Reitz had ever since 1881 been one of the most 
pronounced anti-British Dutchmen in South Africa. He 
had CO - operated with Borckenhagen in founding the 
Afrikander Bond. When elected President of the Free 
State in succession to President Brand, he utterly departed 
from the policy to which Brand had always adhered, and 
instead of continuing to hold aloof from the Transvaal, he 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with it. 

In him Mr Kruger found as willing, if not as skiKul, an 
instrument as in Dr Leyds. At the end of 1898 the 
feelings of the Uitlanders were wrought U2> to fever pitch. 
The police service, which was violent where it should have 
been reasonable, and blind where it should have been 
vigilant, had long been a source of great irritation. On 
18th December a Boer policeman, in pursuit of an 
Englishman named Edgar, whom he wished to arrest for an 
alleged assault on another man, entered his house and shot 
him dead with a revolver. The deepest indignation was 
aroused by this incident, and w’as still further increased 
by the trivial way in which the case was dealt with by the 
court. In 1899 matters reached a climax. After an 
ineffectual attempt to get a petition forwarded in Decem- 
ber of 1898, the Uitlanders handed to the High Com- 
missioner in March 1899 a petition to her Majesty vdth 
21,684 signatures attached to it. The j^etition was 
accepted by Sir Alfred Milner and forwarded to London. 
This historic document -will beat serve to illustrate the 
course of events in the Transvaal after 1896, and also to 
show the status the Uitlander had arrived at in 1899. It 
is given in full in The Tiines^ History of the War. The 
following extracts convey its general tenor and purport : — 

“29. The condition of Yoinr Majesty’s subjects in this State has 
become well-nigh intolerable. 

“ 80. The acknowledged and admitted grievances of which Your 
Majesty’s subjects complained prior to 1896 not only are not re- 
dressed, but exist to-day in an aggi’avated form. They axe still 
deprived of all political rights, they are denied any voice in the 
government of the country, they are taxed far above the require- 
ments of the country, the revenue of which is misapiilied and 
devoted to objects W’hich keep alive a continuous and well-founded 
feeling of irritation, without in any way advancing the general 
interest of the State. Maladministration and peculation of public 
moneys go hand in hand, without aiiy vigorous measures heiiig 
adopted to put a stop to the scandal. The education of Uitlander 
children is made subject to impossible conditions. The police 
afford no adequate protection to the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of Johannesburg ; they are rather a source of danger to 
the peace and safety of the Uitlanaer population. 

“32. "Wherefore Your Majesty’s humble petitioners humbly beseech 
Your Most Gracious Majesty to extend Your Majesty’s protection 
to Your Majesty’s loyal subjects resident in this State, ana to cause 
an inquiry to be made into grievances and complaints enumerated 
and set forth in this humble petition, and to direct Your Majesty’s 
representative in South Africa to take measures which will secure 
the speedy reform of the abuses complained of, and substantial 
guarantees from the Government of this State* for a recognition of 
their rights as British subjects.” 

When tliis document was received at the Colonial Office 
in London, and its contents were made public, the British 
nation realized that Mr Kruger and his Government must 
either be mended or ended. In February 1899 Mr 
Kruger received a despatch from the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Mr Chamberlain, protesting against 
his proposal to extend the dynamite monopoly for a 
further period of fifteen years, and pointing out that the 
monopoly was a breach of the Convention. There then 
followed a long series of despatches and correspondence 
on the various points at issue. On the dynamite question 
proposals were made on behalf of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, through Mr Lippert, to the heads of the large 
mining houses in Johannesburg; but as President Kruger 
coupled them with impossible conditions, nothing came of 
them. On 4th May 1899 Sir Alfred Milner felt it his 
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duty to report at some length by cable to Mr Chamber- 
lain. The concluding passages of this message sum up 
the whole South African situation in a masterly manner, 

The case produced by 

forMtJsb Mr Kruger’s attitude not only in the Transvaal 
Inters among the Uitlanders, but throughout South 
ventloa. AhicB,. The telegram undoubtedly carried great 
weight in helping IVIr Chamberlain to frame his policy. 
The concluding passages were as follows ; — 

“The case for intervention is overwhelming. The only at- 
tempted answer is that things will right themselves if left alone. 
But, in fact, the policy of leaving things alone has been tried for 
years, and it has fed to their going from had to worse. It is not 
true that this is owing to the Raid. They were going from bad to 
worse before the Raid. We were on the verge of war before the 
Raid, and the Transvaal was on the verge of revolution. The 
effect of the Raid has been to give the policy of leaving things alone 
a new lease of life, and with the old consequences. 

“ The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept permanently 
in the position of hd.ots, constantly chafing under undoubted 
grievances, and calling vainly to Her Majesty’s Government for 
redress, does steadily imdermlne the infiuence and reputation of 
Great Britain, and ihe respect for British government within the 
Queen’s dominions, A certain section of the Press, not in the 
Transvaal only, preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a 
Republic embracing all South Africa, aud supports it by menacing 
references to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 
Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which, in case of war, 
it would receive from a section of Her Majesty’s subjects. I regret 
to say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British Government, is 
producing a great effect upon a large number of our Dutch fellow- 
colonists. Language is frequently used which seems to imply that 
the Dutch have some superior right even in this colony to their 
fellow-citizens of British birth. Thousands of men peaceably dis- 
posed and, if left alone, perfectly satisfied with their position as 
British subjects, are being drawn into disaffection, and there is a 
correspondmg exasperation on the side of the British. 

“I can see nothing which will put a stop to this mischievous 
propaganda but some striking proof of me intention of Her 
Majesty^s Government not to be ousted from its position in South 
Africa. And the best proof alike of its power ana its justice would 
be to obtain for the XJitianders in the Transvaal a fair share in the 
government of the countiy which owes everything to their 
exertions. It could be made perfectly clear that our action was 
not directed against the existence of the Republic. We should 
only be demancBng the re-establishment of rights which now exist 
in the Orange Free State, and which existed in the Transvaal itself 
at the time of, and long after, the withdrawal of British sovereignty. 
It would be no selfish demand, as other Uitlanders besides those of 
British birth would benefit by it. It is asking for nothing from 
others which we do not give ourselves. Aud it would certainly go 
to the root of the political unrest in South Africa ; aud though 
temporarily it might aggravate, it would ultimately extinguish the 
race feud, which is the great bane of the country.” 

On receipt of Sir Alfred Milner’s message Mr Ohamber- 
lain sent, on 10th May, a full and comprehensive despatch 
dealing both with the IJitlander petition and the message. 
He concluded by suggesting a conference at Pretoria 
between the President , and the High Commissioner. Mean- 
B/oejn- '^bile a proposal had been made, at the instance 
tontein of some of the Schreiner Ministry, in con- 
junction with President Steyn of the Pree 
State, for a conference at Bloemfontein. This 
wajs accepted. On 31st May the conference began its 
sittings, and it was very soon evident that Mr Kruger’s 
object was to obtain concessions, not to malce them. 
Sir Alfred Milner practically confined his demands to 
a five years’ franchise, which he hoped would enable the 
Uitlander to work out his own salvation. It is neces- 
sary to point out that even had Sir Alfred Milner’s pro- 
position been accepted, the Uitlanders would have been 
left with a very small representation in the Volksraad. 
Kevertheless, it was much too advanced a proposal for 
President Kruger. He had quite other views. His objects 
were to obtain Swaziland, Zambaansland, a seaport, and 
an arrangement .whereby all future questions which might 
arise with Great Britain should be settled by arbitration. 
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The conference broke up mthout any result, and the 
gulf seemed wider than ever. The two great parties into 
which South Africa had gradually been divided now made 
themselves heard all over the larger towns. The 
Imperialists held enthusiastic meetings, at which con- 
fidence in the High Commissioner was expressed. The 
Bond and Afrikander party openly proclaimed that Kruger 
had offered considerable concessions, though i^rivately 
they expostulated with him. Messrs Hofmeyr and 
Herholt, the one the leader of the Bond and the other the 
Cape Minister of Agriculture, visited Pretoria to reason 
with Mr Kruger. They found him deaf to all argument, 
while the Transvaal Volksraad apjjarently regarded the 
whole franchise question as one which they could not he 
expected seriously to entertain. 

In the despatches which followed from Pretoria, con- 
siderable confusion was manifest. Whetlier the obscurity 
was intentional, or whether it was the outcome of mental 
confusion on the part of Mr Heitz, whose retirement from 
the Presidency of the Pree State liad been caused by 
mental breakdown, it is impossible to say. But it is at 
any rate certain that one of the state papers ])urporting 
to contain the draft of a new franchise law was so 
ambiguous that it was supplemented by an cxplanatoi'y 
memorandum from the State Attorney, and called forth 
the severe censure of Sir Henry de Villiors, the Butch 
Chief Justice of Cape Colony, who in writing about it 
observed, “ Surely a law should be clear enough to speak 
for itself, and no government or court of law will bo bound 
by the State Attorney’s explanations.” 

The fact is that aU offers of amelioration on tlio part of 
the Transvaal, subsequent to the Bloemfontein conference, 
were as disingenuous as they had always boon before. 
The end was bound to come. The Boors had long before 
made up their minds to a trial of strength with Great 
Britain for supremacy in South Africa. The warning of 
the wiser heads in the Afrikander party was 
useless. President Knigor, his executive, and 
a certain section of young Boers liad persuaded 
themselves they could win the day in battle. 

On 9th October 1899 the Transvaal ultimatum was 
formally handed to the British Agont at Pretoria. 

This historic tiltimatum was in the form of a somowhat long 
letter, and concluded by requesting Her Majesty’s GovcTiimont to 
give it the assurance 

“ (a) That all points of mutual difference shall 1 m regulated hy the 
friendly course of arbitration, or by whatever amicublo way may bo 
agreed upon by this Government with Her Majesty’H Grminnnrait. 

“ (6) That tlie troops on tlio borders of tliis liopublio shall bo 
instantly withdrawn. 

(c) That all reinforcements of troops which have arrivocl in Soutli 
Africa since the 1st June 1899 shall bo rouiovotl from South Africa 
within a reasonable time, to bo agreed upon with this Government, 
and with a mutual assuranoe and guarantee on the part of this 
Government that no attack xipon, or hostilities agjunst, any portion 
of the possessions of the British Government shall bo mfwlo by the 
Republic during furtlior n^otiations witlun a x»<iri<>d of time to 
be subsequently agreed upon between the Governments, and this 
Government will, on compliance therewith, bo prepar<Hl to with- 
draw the armed bui^hcrs of this Republic from the Dorders. 

“(<?) That Her Majesty’s troops which are now on the high seas 
shall not he landed in any port of South Africa. 

“This Government must press for an immediate and affirmative 
answer to these four questions, and earnestly requests Htsr Majesty's 
Government to return such an answer before or upon Wednesday, 
the lltli October 1899, not later than 6 o’clock p.ni. ; and it 
desires, further, to add that in the event of unexpectetlly no satis- 
factory answer being received by it witliin that interval, it will 
with great regret bo <!ompolled to regard the orttion of Ilttr Mojosty’s 
Government as a formal declaration of war, and will not hole! it.st'lf 
responsible for the coiiscjiucnccs thereof; and that in tint event of 
any further movements of troops taking xJace witliin the abovc-imm- 
tioned time in the nearer directions of our borders, tiiis Government 
will be compelled to regard that also as a formal cloclarntion of war.” 

This ultimatum was cabled to Loudon, and on the 
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following day, Mr Chamberlain telegrai^hed as follows to 
Sir Alfred Milner : — 

**Her Majesty’s Government have received with regret the 
peremptory demands of the Government of the South African 
Republic conveyed in your telegram of 9th October. You will 
inform the Government of the South African Republic, in reply, 
that the conditions demanded by the South African Republic are 
such as Her Majesty’s Government deem it impossible to discuss.” 

On 11th October the Free State Boers seized a Natal 
railway train on their borders, and on 12th October, at 
Kraaipan, within Cape Colony, the first shot of the 
greatest war in which Great Britain had been engaged 
for nearly a hundred years was fired. For the course of 
the war, see under Transvaal. 

The foregoing review of the history of South Africa 
from the earliest days of European colonization clearly 
brings out certain facts of the deepest interest. Coloniza- 
tion in the truest sense of the word, since the days of 
Greece and Borne, was not understood by European 
nations until the end of the 18th and first half of the 
19th centuries. The Portuguese colonies are 
an instance of what results from merely estab- 
hshing an ofB.cial caste to hold some sort of 
nominal rule over a settlement, without endeavouring to 
develop a country for the advantage of all its inhabitants. 
The Cap)e under the Dutch East India Company was no 
better. The company ruled as absolute tyrants for one 
hundred and forty-three years. The so-called “ free 
burghers ” had no rights or privileges of any kind. They 
were little better than slaves of the company, and it 
was under this system that there grew up the “Trek 
Boer class, who wandered like Arabs from one pasture 
on the frontiers to another. The habit of flying from 
all government and endeavouring to set up their own 
laws was thus acquired, and was never abandoned by the 
Trek Boers and their descendants. These men founded 
the Free State and Transvaal. If the laudable desire 
to shape their own destinies had combined with it a due 
appreciation of the principles of civil liberty and simijle 
justice between man and man, it is probable that a permanent 
and strong independent Boer state would have grown up 
in South Africa, which would have become a formidable 
power. But the vices under which they had suffered 
when subject to the Dutch East India Company left their 
mark. Themselves at one time little better than slaves, 
they now meted out to the natives similar treatment. 
That they should have been slave-owners when all the rest 
of Europe was engaged in a similar traffic is no reproach 
to the Boers. But the humanitarian wave of sentiment 
which culminated in the abolition of slavery never 
reached the remote wilds of the colonial frontier. The 
name of Wilberforce, the cause he championed, the iniquity 
of traffic in human life — ^these were things unheard of 
on the Orange. The native was a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water provided by God for the service of white 
men. To the Boers the liberation of slaves in Cape Colony 
was only one more piece of European tyranny. Thus the 
Trek continued and the Boer republics were founded. The 
vacillation in British policy which followed has been 
referred to. It was deplorable. But whatever errors may 
have been committed by Colonial Secretaries, Governors, 
and High Commissioners, republicanism was established 
and recognized. Faction, strife, anarchy, and bankruptcy 
under a nominal republic brought about annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877. Eetrocession of the country by Great 
Britain in 1881 gave to republicanism another lease of life. 
Meanwhile mineral discoveries had brought wealth to the 
Free State, and they now brought it to the Transvaal. 
In both instances the work which brought about the 
industrial development of these resources was done by 
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men not of Boer race. With wealth came still higher 
ambitions. The Bepublican Boers became dinded into 
two camps. President Brand represented the enlightened 
division. They recognized the desirability of cordial co- 
operation with the British, who at least held the ports, 
constructed railways, chiefly conducted the commerce of 
the country, and protected the coasts. President Kruger, 
still cherishing the old ideals of monopoly in all things 
handed down through generations of trekkers from the 
Dutch East India Company, led the other division, an 
exclusive and even retrogressive party. The one hope, 
the one chance, for Boer republicanism was a reconciliation 
of these two divisions of Boerdom. The opportunities for 
such reconciliation were abundant. On at least three 
occasions after 1881 President Kruger deliberately spurned 
overtures which would have accomplished this object and 
have established Boer independence on a constitutional 
and permanent basis. He rejected President Brand’s 
scheme for federating the two republics in 1887, because 
the constitution suggested was a hberal and civilized one, 
much on the lines of the United States. He refused the 
overtures of the large progressive and enlightened Uit- 
lander section of the Transvaal inhabitants, a numerical 
majority, which might have been accepted at any time 
between 1892 and 1895, and -which, wlidle securing equal 
privileges to all white men, would have incorporated a 
progressive and wealthy element in the state. Such a 
combination, accepted in a liberal spirit, would have made 
a powerful republican state. Lastly, with the alternative 
of a suicidal war clearly before him, he rejected the Milner 
proposals at the Bloemfontein conference. If, then, 
republicanism failed in South Africa, the cause of its 
destruction cannot fairly he said to be the policy of Great 
Britain. The cause was the endeavour to perpetuate a 
system of monopoly in politics and commerce as the 
privilege of a class, a system which covered the Dutch 
East India Company with reproach and led to its dis- 
solution, which drove the Trek Boers into the wilderness, 
the Uitlanders into rebellion, and finally drove Great 
Britain to fight for the establishment of that civil equality, 
impartial justice, and commercial freedom under British 
supremacy which Dutch so-called republicanism had refused 
to grant. The Dutchmen of South Africa adopted as their 
cry “Africa for the Afrikanders 1 ” This is a, cry which no 
Englishman need resent. But among Afrikanders should 
obviously, in justice, be included all British and other 
Europeans who have domiciled themselves in the country. 

Law , — The basis of the common law of British South 
Africa is the Roman-Dutch law as it existed in Holland 
at the end of the 18th century. This was simply the 
old Roman jurisprudence embodied in the legislation 
of Justinian, modified by custom and legislative decrees 
during the course of the centuries which witnessed the 
growth of civilization in Europe ; and it is to all intents 
and purposes the jurisprudence which was the foundation 
of the Code Napoleon. It was in part closely akin to the 
“ modern Roman law ” which is practised -widely over the 
continent of Europe, and even in Scotland, at the present 
day. The authorities upon the common law in South 
Africa are : the Dutch commentators upon the civil law, 
the statute law of Holland, the decisions of the Dutch 
courts, and, failing these, the corpus juris ewUis itself. 

In the century which has elapsed since the establish- 
ment of British rule at the Cape the law has been 
considerably modified and altered, both by legislation and 
by judicial decisions, and it is not too much to say that at 
the present time there exists hardly any material difference 
in principle over the greater part of the field of juris- 
prudence between the law of England and- the law of South 
Africa. The law of contracts,, the law of torts, the 
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mercantile law, the law relating to shipping and insurance, 
not to mention other subjects, are practically identic^ 
with those of England; and even the criminal law is 
virtually the same, though the greater elasticity of the 
civil jurisprudence allows fewer opj)ortunities for the 
escape of malefactors, notably in cases of fraud or falsity 
in any form, than exist under the law of England. The 
constitution of the courts is based on the exami)le of 
the English judiciary, and the rules of evidence and 
procedure are practically the same in both criminal and 
civil cases as in England. All serious cases of crime 
are tried before a judge and jury, with the same formali- 
ties and safeguards as in England, while minor offences 
are dealt with by stipendiary magistrates possessing a 
limited statutory jurisdiction. In criminal cases it is 
necessary for the jury to find a unanimous verdict. In 
civil cases either party may demand a jury, a privilege 
which is seldom exercised ; but in a civil case the verdict 
of the majority of jurors prevails. 

The most marked difference between the English and 
South African systems of law is, as might be expected, 
to be found in the law relating to real property. In 
South Africa there is a rigid and universal application of 
the principle of registration- The title to land is regis- 
tered, in all cases ; and so, with a few exceptions, is every 
servitude or easement, mortgage or charge, upon land. 
With regard to the devolution of property upon death, 
it may be remarked that the law of intestate succession 
applies equally to real and personal estate, there being 
no law of primogeniture. The rules of distribution 
in intestacy differ, however, very considerably from those 
established in England. There is absolute freedom of 
testamentary disposition in Cape Colony and in some 
other parts of South Africa. In some of the colonies, 
however, the old restrictions of the civil law as to the 
legitimate portion (legitim) and kindred matters still 
obtain, but there is little doubt that these will soon be 
abolished- The effect of marriage upon the property of the 
spouses is, by the Eoman-Dutch law and in the absence 
of any ante-nuptial contract to the contrary, to bring about 
a complete community of property, virtually a universal 
partnership between husband and wife, subject to the 
sole and absolute control of the husband while the 
marriage lasts. The courts have, however, the right to 
interfere for the protection of the wife in case of any 
flagrant abuse of the power thus vested in the husband. 
Ante-nuptial agreements may be of any nature the parties 
may choose. Such agreements must in aU cases be publicly 
registered. Upon the dissolution of a marriage in cond- 
munity of property, or in the event of a judicial separa- 
tion a commvumoTie honorum, the property of the spouses 
is divided as upon the liquidation of a partnershii). It 
is not necessary here to refer particularly to certain 
exceptions to this general rule in cases of divorce. 

By the common law gifts between husband and wife 
during marriage are void as against creditors. This rule 
cannot be evaded even by ante-nuptial agreement. By the 
statute law of Natal post-nuptial agreements between 
spouses are permitted under certain conditions, to which 
it is not possible now to refer at length. Divorce is 
granted to either spouse for either adultery or malicious 
desertion, the distinctions established by the English law 
between husband and wife in respect of divorce being 
disregarded. 

Language . — ^The languages spoken in South Africa by 
the inhabitants of European descent are English and 
Dutch, the latter chiefly in the form of a patois collo- 
quially known as the TaaL The history of the Dutch 
language in South Africa is intimately bound up with 
the history of the South African Dutch people. The i 
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basis of the language as spoken to-day is that 17th- 
centnry Dutch of Holland which the first settlers brought 
to the country; and as a matter of fact, although the 
Dutch of Holland and the Dutch of South Africa differ 
very widely to-day, Cape Dutch differs less widely from 
the Dutch language of the 17th century than from 
the modern Dutch of Holland. The tongue of the vast 
majority of the Dutch-speaking inhabitants may thus 
be said to be a degenerate dialect of the 17th-century 
Dutch of Holland, with a very limited vocabulary. The 
liTni tin g of the vocabulary is due to two reasons. In the 
first place, the early settlers were drawn principally from 
the peasant class, being chiefly discharged soldiers and 
sailors ; and, further, when once settled, the necessity for 
making the language intelligible to the natives, by whom 
the settlers were surrounded, led to a still furtlaer simpli- 
fication of speech structure and curtailment of the vocabu- 
lary. There thus grew up an ungrammatical dialect of 
Dutch, suited only to the most ordinary requirements of the 
everyday life of a rural population. It became a language 
with neither a syntax nor a literature. At the same time 
it remained in character almost entirely Dutch, no 
French — ^in spite of the incorporation into the population 
of the Huguenot emigrants — and only a few Malay words, 
finding a place in. the Taal. But side by side with this 
language of everyday life a purer form of Dutch has 
continued to exist and find its uses under certain con- 
ditions. It must be borne in mind that the Boers of 
every grade have always been more or less sedulously 
instructed in religious subjects, at all events to the extent 
' required to fit them for formal membershiii of tlicir Church, 
and in all their wanderings they have usually been attended 
by their pastors. The Dutch Bible and Catechism are 
written in pure DutcL The language of the Dutch Bible 
is as majestic as that of our English version. Moreover, 
the services of the Church have always been conducted 
in grammatical though simple Dutch ; and the clergy, h\ 
their intercourse with the peoi)le, have as a general rule 
abstained from conversing in the ordinary dialect. The 
Boer thus has but slight difficulty in reading and under- 
standing pure Dutch. Of late years strenuous efforts have 
been made to teach the language in the schools throughout 
the greater i)art of South Africa. In the Transvaal and 
Orange river republics education was imparted almost 
exclusively in Dutch. All public business in the Govern- 
ment offees and law courts was conducted in tlio language, 
and the Transvaal was being gradually inundated by 
officials, railway servants, and others introduced froixi 
Holland, who spoke modem Dutch. 

Authorities — ^Tlie reader is rofoiTod to the following works 
which have been consulted, among others, in compilhig this article. 
With reference to the notes on law and tlu*. writ<ir is 

much indebted to the Hon. J. W. Leonard, K.O., late Attorney- 
General of Capo Colony, who has placed his unique knowledge of 
these subjects at the writer’s disposal. E. Watkiimeymil. The 
Cape of Good Hope itnder the Gocemment of the Dutch Dost India 
Compemg, 1857.-— G. MUall Theal. History of iHouth Africa,-^ 
Ribs. Life and Tivm of Sir Qcorge Qrcy. — Dilke. rroUtins 
of Greater Livinostonb. Soidh Africa-Soiisi Mac- 

KENZp. AxfiStral Africa: Losing It or Ruling It. — Piiatt. 
Leading Points in South African History. — Yisniflir. Occil 
Ehodes: His Political Life mid Speeches . — Van Ooitnr. Paul 
Statiiam. Pa%il Knig&r.-^The Times History of the 
War. — FiTZPATiaoK. The Trarmoud from Within. — Hielikii. 
South Africcm Studies. — Van Zyl. ludicial Practice in South 
.4/rica.— OlOETE. History of the Great Boer Paul Botha. 

From Boer to Boer cmd JEnglishAntm. — ^WonsFOLU, The Story 
^ South Africa.^'Fox Parliamentary Papers see Colonial .Office 
List. The best library for reference on South African literature 
is that of the Royal Colonial Institute, (a. V. ll.) 

South AmbOYi ^ l^orough and seaport of Middle* 
sex county, New Jersey, U,S.A. It is situated in 
40" 29' N., 74® 17' W., at the head of llaritan Bay, in 
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the eastern part of the state. Its site is hilly and its plan 
regular. It is on the Central of New Jersey, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Karitan Eiver railways. It is an im- 
portant point for coal shipments, and contains asphalt 
works, potteries, and other manufactures. Population 
(1880), 3648 j (1900), 6349, of whom 1700 were foreign- 
horn. 

SouthSilTIptOllg a seaport and municipal county, 
(1888), and parliamentary borough of Hampshire, England, 
a county in itself, at the head of Southampton Water, 79 
miles by rail south-west by west of London, on the 
main line of the London and South-Western Railway. 
The Itchen, bounding the town on the east, is crossed by 
the Northam (1889), a free, and a steam floating bridge. 
The town now consists of 13 wards under a mayor, sheriff, 
senior and junior bailiffs, 13 aldermen, and 39 councillors. 
There are 19 churches and many chapels of various 
denominations; 19 board and 14 National schools. Modem 
erections include the public library, baths, and the royal 
pier, reconstructed in 1892. In 1891, 539 persons were 
engaged in the making of machinery, and 381 in iron and 
steel manufactures. There are 1 daily, 1 bi-weekly, and 4 
weekly newspapers. Since 1892 the docks have been the 
property of the London and South-Western Railway 
Company. They accommodate vessels of over 13,000 
tons burden, and measure about 250 acres, comprising 
extensive quays both in the Test and Itchen rivers with 
28 feet of water at low water of ordinary spring tides, 
and 15,000 lineal feet of accommodation; the Empress 
dock, 18^ acres, with a depth of 26 feet at low water 
spring tide; the outer dock, 16 acres, ^th 18 feet at 
low water spring tide; and the inner dock, 10 acres. 
There are also two coal barge docks capable of floating 
10,000 tons of coal at one time. In all the docks con- 
tain about 3 miles of railway line. The five dry docks 
have from 29 feet to 12 feet depth of water over blocks at 
neaps. The Prince of Wales, or No. 5 dry dock, opened 
in 1895, is the largest single dock in the world; it is 750 
feet long by 87| feet wide at sill, and 112 feet at cope 
level. In 1888 the registered shipping was 322 vessels 
of 69,431 tons; in 1898, 337 of 123,406 tons. In 1888, 
9690 vessels of 1,651,472 tons entered; 9478 of 1,593,780 
tons cleared. In 1898, 12,347 vessels of 2,704,390 tons 
entered; 11,994 of 2,591,441 tons cleared. The value of 
the imports in 1898 amounted to £12,303,103, against 
£7,182,734 in 1888. The exports in 1898 were valued 
at £8,610,265, against £7,407,063 in 1888, The total 
tonnage of the entrances in 1899 was 4,257,085, of the 
clearances, 4,220,847. Including coin and bullion, imports 
were valued at £34,105,645, exports at £19,027,624. 
Population of municipal and county borough (1881), 
60,051; (1891), 65,325. In 1895 it was extended to 
include, among other districts, Shirley and Ereemantle, 
an urban district with a population in 1891 of 15,898. 
Extended area, 5295 acres. Population (1891), 82,126; 
(1901), 104,911. Area of parliamentary borough, 7774 
acres. Population (1891), 93,589; (1901), 120, 30k 

South Australia.— (Eor geographical and geo- 
logical features, see AustraIiJA. ) Each state of Australasia 
has depended very largely for its prosperity upon the 
production- and export of one or two staple products. 
What wool has been to New South Wales and gold is 
to West Australia, wheat has been to South Australia. 
In 1885 the colony saw the end of a series of seasons 
eminently favourable to the growth of grain and the pro- 
duction of wool, and to the pastoral industry generally. 
In the decade 1886 to 1895 there were only two good 
seasons, and the condition of the state would have been 
seriously affected were it not for the fortunate mineral 
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discoveries made in Barrier District of New South Wales, 
the trade of which is commanded by Adelaide. The popu- 
lation in 1860 was 124,112, and the j>rovince was third 
in importance amongst the states forming the Australasian 
group. In 1870 the population stood at 183,797, and in 
1880 at 267,573; in 1890 it was 319,414, and at the 
census of 1901, 362,604. These figures are inclusive of 
the population of the Northern Territory, the province of 
South Australia properly so-called containing 358,508 
people and the Northern Territory 4096, the respective 
density of the two divisions being one person per square 
mile and one per 128 square miles. The number of 
• males in 1901 was 184,422 and the females 178,182. 
The births during 1900 numbered 9177 and the deaths 
3837, representing 25“59 and 10'70 per thousand of 
population respectively. The birth-rate has declined very 
greatly, and births were less numerous in 1900 than in 
1880, notwithstanding an increase of about 30 per cent, 
in the population. 

Dividing the years from 1861 to 1900 into five-yearly groups, 
the following were the average birth-rates : — 


Period. 

Births per 
1000 of 
Population. 

Period. 

Births per 
1000 of 
Population. 

1861-65. 

44*14 

1881-85 . 

38*52 

1866-70. 

40*60 

1886-90 . 

34*48 

1871-75. 

. 37*24 

1891-95 . 

31*24 

1876-80, 

38-28 

1896-1900 . 

26*59 


Illegitimate births are less frequent in South Australia tlaan else- 
where in Australia ; in the five years 1896-1900 the proportion of 
illegitimate to total hirths was 376 per cent. 

The death-rate has always been remarkably light, not having 
exceeded 13 per 1000 in any year since 1886. The averages for 
each quinquennial period from 1861 were as follows ; — 


Period. 

Deaths per 
1000 of 
Popubition. 

Period. 

Deaths per 
1000 of 
Population, 

1861-65. 

15-70 

1881-85 . 

. 14-71 

1866-70. 

15-01 

1886-90 . 

. 12-55 

1871-75. 

15-83 

1891-95 . 

. 12*08 

1876-80. 

. 14-90 

1896-1900 . 

. 11*93 


The excess of births over deaths in 1900 was 14 ‘89 per 1000, which 
is in excess of the English experience. In the following quin- 
quennial periods the excess was, 1881-85, 23 ‘81 ; 1886-90, 21'93 ; 
1891-96, 19*16 ; and 1896-1900, 14*66 per 1000 inhabitants. This 
remarkable reduction means a very serious check to the progress 
of the country, especially as there is very little immigration. 
The number of marriages celebrated during 1900 was 2313 ; this 
represents a marriage-rate of 6 '45 and the number of persons 
married 12*9 per 1000, The number of divorces and judicial 
separations does not exceed seven a year, and since 1891 their 
number compared until the marriages in the same period has been 
as 1 to 300. 

The people are mainly of British race ; out of 320,000 persons 
whose birthplace was ascertained at the census of 1891, just over 
300,000 were of British or Australian parentage, 11,653 were born 
on the continent of Europe — of whom 8553 were G-ermans and 
1157 Scandinavians — and 4000 were Chinese. The total foreign- 
born element of the population numbered only 4*9 per cent. The 
population increased 16 per cent, between the census of 1891 and 
ztie close of 1899 ; allowing for this increase and adopting the pro- 
portion ascertained in 1891, there would be in 1899, 147,400 per- 
sons in the province following gainful pursuits, namely, 119,300 
imales and 28,100 females ; the same numbers are got by inde- 
pendent estimates. Agriculture, the main industry, provided 
employment for 33,430 persons, of whom 32,480 were males and 
1030 females. Pastoral pursuits and dai:^ing employed 4640 
males and 1540 females, total 6180 ; and mining employed 5800. 
The industrial class maybe divided into (a) persons engaged in 
manufacturing industries, 16,200 males and 6400 females; (b) 
persons engaged in the construction of buildings, railways, roads, 
&c., numbering 7900 ; and (c) persons engaged in other industrial 
pursuits, 12,900 ; these are chiefly persons whose census descrip- 
tion is merdy ^'labourer.’* The commercial class, including 
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traders of all kinds as well as persons engaged in finance, numbered 
18,900, namely, 16,700 males and 2200 females ; while the njim- 
bera of persons engaged in transport by sea and land and in efirect- 
inff comiminications was 11,800. The professional class comprised 
5200 males and 3000 females, or a total of 8200 ; while the domestic 
class — comprising persons engaged in providing board and lodging, 
hotel and restaurant keepers, as well as servants — ^numbered 16,520, 
namely, 8550 males and 12,970 females. The foregoing classes 
show the distribution of employment amongst the U7,400 bread- 
winners ; the remainder of the population, comprising, in 1899, 
223,300 persons (75,260 males and 148,040 females), were de- 
pendent on tbe breadwinners, except a small number (1700) w'ho 
are what is usually termed of independent means. South Australia 
does not possess any towns of importance besides the metro- 

^^Adelaide was the first Australian city to acq.uire the right of 
self-government, and on the 31st October 1840 the first municipal 
elections in Australia were held in that city. The area 
Local gov~ goTith Australia now under local government em- 
ontmenL ijp^ces 42,493 square miles, the local authorities being 
called corporations and district councils, according as they control 
urban or rural areas. Although a large part of the state, properly 
so-called (337,577 square miles), as well as the whole of the 
Northern Territory, are without local government, the incorporated 
area includes all those parts of which the development warrants 
the right of local government being conferred upon them. Local 
rates are assessed upon the assumed annual value of the properties 
liable to be rated, and the amount of such assessed annual value 
was, in 1^00, £2,576,729, and the capital value about 40 millions. 
The expenditure was £346,081, of which £190,124 was spent on 
works. The revenue of the various local bodies was £348,768, of 
which £233, 695 was obtained fromratea and £115,073 from Govern- 
ment endowment. The total debt of the local bodies at that date 
was £78,400. 

The South Australian system of popular education in its present 
It is compulsory, secular, and free. The 
ges are over seven and under thirteen 
Idren who have attained a certain stand- 


form dates from 1878, 

, . compulaoi^ 

years, hut 

aita «- education are exempt from compulsory attend- 

iigion, anoe. Eeligious instruction is not allowed to be given 
in state schools except out of ordinary school hours. Secondary 
iustructlon is in the hands of private and denominational establish- 
ments, and the University of Adelaide is well endowed and efficient. 
The state maintained, in 1900, 690 schools, with a gross enrolment 
of 62,439 pupils, and the average attendance was about 43,100. 
The sum expended in 1900 on public instruction was £165,706, 
and of this amount £152,239 was on account of prunaiy instruc- 
tion. Although education is free, the instruction department has 
a small revenue; this in 1900 amounted to £11,512, of which 
£6113 was derived from rents, £3834 from sale of books and school 
material, and £1565 from fees ; the greater portion of the fees 
comes from the advanced school for girls, wliich accounted for 
£1299, the remainder being paid by pupils attending classes in 
agriculture held in the public schools. The average cost of primary 
instruction to the state, including cost of school premises and 
maintenance, is about £3 7s. 4d. per scholar in average attendance. 
The revenue of the Adelaide University in 1900 was £19,023, of 
which £6556 was obtained from the Government, £7237 from fees, 
and £5230 from other sources. The number of students attending 
lectures during the same ^rear was 465, of whom 238 had matri- 
culated. Technical education is well advanced; the School of 
Design in Adelaide had 504 students on the roll, and there were 
branch schools at Port Adelaide and Gawler. The School of Mines 
and Industries, founded in 1899, had in 1900 an enrolment of 1603 
students. Private schools numbered 290, with 860 teachers and 
12,322 scholars; the average attendance was about 11,300. Of 
the teachers, 669 were engaged in general instruction, while 191 
were specially engaged in particular subjects. In state and private 
schools there were 74,761 soholars at all schools and about 54,400 
in dally attendance. There were in 1900, 169 publio libraries, 
with 333,000 volumes. 

The peculiarity of religion is the strength of the non-Episcopal 
Churches. The Ohurch of England, which includes over 40 per 
cent, of the population of the other Australian states, nla.innf i only 
27 per cent, in South Australia ; and tbe Eoman Catholic Church, 
whose adherents number 22 per cent, in the other colonies, numbers 
about 14 per cent, in South Australia. The Fresbyterian Churches 
have also less supporters, for only 5-5 per cent, of population 
belong to such Churches, compared with 13 per cent, in we other 
colonies. To the Wesleyan Churohes 19 per cent, of the popula- 
tion belong, to the Congregational Churches 8*7 per cent., "Bap- 
tists 6 ‘6 per cent., Lutherans 7*5 per cent., and other Protest- 
ants about 8 per cent. 

For the year ending June 1901 the state had a public revenue 
of £2,998,281,^ whicn is equal to £8 5s. lid. per inhabitant. 
This amount includes revenue received by the Comnaonwealth 
Government on behalf of the State. The principal sources of public 


revenue were; import and excise duties, £687,146 ; land, income 
and other taxes, £283,321 ; railways, £1,254,598 ; posts and 
telegraphs, £274,716 ; public lands, £162,346 ; and 
other revenue, £336,104, In 1871 the revenue of 
the province was £778,000, or £4 4s. .3d. per inhabitant ; from 
that year it rose rapidly until in 1881 it stood at £2,172,000, or 
£7 16s. lOd. per head ; in 1891 it was £2,732,000, or £8 11s. Id. 
per head. The expenditure for the year ended SOtli June 1901 was 
as follows: railway working expenses, £747,557 ; posts and tele- 
gi-aphs, £222,995 ; public instruction, £156,387 ; interest and 
charges of public debt, £1,039,106 ; and other services, £952,366. 
The debt (marges amount to £2 17s. lid. per head and absorb 
34*5 per cent, of the total revenue of the state. Against this 
must be placed the net return from services upon which the loan 
moneys were expended; this amounts to about £634,327, so that 
the real burden of the province’s debt is reduced to £404,779 per 
an num. On 30th June 1901 the public debt of the state stood 
at £26,423,805, which is equal to £73 2s. 6d. per head, an<i the 
purposes for which the debt was incurred were : railway construc- 
tion and equipment, £13,332,206 ; water supply and sewerage, 
£4,839,140 ; telegraphs and telephones, £979,758 ; and other 
works and services not producing direct revenue, £6,077, 613. The 
debt has tended upwar(is from the time the state first commenced 
borrowing, but the largest commitments were between 1878 and 
1889, during which period the debt was increased by £15,000,000, 
and rose from £21 to £66 per head. The amount of the debt in 
ten-yearly peiiods commencing with 1861 was : — 


Year. 

Total Debt. 

Debt per Head. 


£ 

£ H. d. 

1861 .... 

866,500 

6 16 8 

1871 .... 

2,167,700 

11 13 7 

1881 .... 

11,196,800 

39 3 1 

1891 .... 

20,347,125 

62 9 2 

1901 .... 

26,423,806 

73 2 6 


South Australia has a largo public estate : the area alienated or 
in process of alienation was 144 bullion acres out of a total of 
578 million acres, and under lease 265 million acres. 

South Australia, on 31st Dcconibor 1900, had a small defence 
force of 3021 men, comprising 2977 partially-paid troops and a 
paid staff of 44 ; but in addition to tho land forcjo thoro « . 

IS a corps of 207 men capable of being employed on local 
war vessels or as a light artillery land force. Tho i)rovinoo main- 
tains a twin-screw cruiser of 920 tons, whoso aimaiuont comprises 
one 8-inch 12-ton B.L., five 6-ni(}h 4-ion B.L,, four 3-T>r. (J.F., 
and fi.ve Gatling machine guns, and an auxiliary ^in vessereanying 
two 6-inch 5 -ton B.L. guns. Tho expenditure of tho province on 
defence in 1900 was £43,649 ; hut this sum ineludes £10,355 
contributed towards tho cost of maintaining tho auxiliary squadron 
attached to the Imperial fioot in Australian waters. About a 
quarter of a million has been expended upon ponnanont fortifica- 
tions and charged to tho general loans account. 

The minerals mined are copper, silver, and gold ; and of these, 
only copper is found in large quantities in the province jjropcr, tho 
bulk of the gold being won in tho Northern Territory. p - 
The great copper mines at Moonta and Wallaroo arc 
still worked, hut the production has greatly fallen off. 

In 1900 the value of copper raised in tho province was £386,015, 
and the gross production to tho end of that year amounted to 
£22,321,969. Gold to tho value of £82,188 was won in 1900, chiefly 
obtained from the Northern Territory. The value of minerals 
other than gold and copper won during 1900 was £46,025. In 
1871 the mineral production of tho colony was valued at £725,000, 
in 1881 at £421,000, and in 1891 at £365,000, and in 1900 
value was £615,128. 

The chief industry is distinctly wheat-growing, and out of 
2,369,680 acres under crop in 1901, 1,913,247 acres wore undci* 
wheat for grain and 341,330 wheat for hay, In some parts of 
South Ausfralia venr fine yields are obtained ; but taking it as a. 
whole, the yield of the province is very light. During the ten 
vears 1891-1900 the return per aero varied from a mmimurn of 1*7 
bushels in 1897 to a maximum of 6*1 bushels in 1893. South. 
Australian wheat is of excellent quality and strength, and well 
known in European markets, to which the provijioe has sent wheat 
smee 1860. There has been little expansion of wheat cultivation 
^ce 1880 ; nor, indeed, has there been any material expansion 
in the total area under crop. Up to the year mentionod, every 
season showed an additional area devoted to cultivation; but 
repeated failure of crops, due to want of aensonablo rain, have 
disheartened farmers, and much land that was formerly cultiyatod 
now lies &llow. The following is a statement of the area of wheat 
harvested for grain at specified intervals from 1861 : — 
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Tear, 

Acreage under 
W’heat. 

Production. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1861 , 

’310,636 

63,410,766 

11-0 

1871 . 

692,608 

3,967,079 

5-7 

1881 . 

1,768,781 

8,087,032 

4-6 

1891 . 

1,652,423 

6,436,488 

5*6 

1899 . 

1,778,770 

8,778,900 

4-9 

1900 . 

1,821,137 

8,453,135 

4*6 

1901 . 

1,913,247 

11,253,148 

5*9 


The total area under crop during the same period was : 1861, 
400,717 acres; 1871, 837,730 acres; 1881, 2,156,407 acres; 1891, 
1,927,689 acres ; and 1901, 2,369,680 acres. In 1901 the principal 
crops grown, with their acreage, were ; wheat 1,913,247 acres, oats 
27,988 acres, other grain crops 15,352 acres, hay 341,330 acres, 
potatoes 6628 acres, vines 20,158 acres, other crops 44,977 
acres. In viticulture the province has made considerable progress, 
and many Germans are employed in the industry. The pro- 
duction of wine for the year 1900 amounted to 1,388,847 gallons, 
while 2607 owt. of currants and 8151 ewt. of raisins were also made. 
The wine made is of excellent quality, and about 400,000 gaUons 
are exported annually to London. 

The production of wool has been one of the chief industries since 
the foundation of the state, hut of late years it has been much 
affected by droughts and low prices, so that the export of locally 
grown wool in 1901 was considerably less in quantity than in 1880, 
and little more than half as valuable. In 1861 the colony carried 

3.038.000 sheep ; in 1871, 4,412,000 ; in 1881, 6,811,000 ; in 1891, 

7. 7 45. 000 ; and in 1900, 5, 283, 247. The quantity of wool exported 
in the year last named was equal to 33,277,660 tb weighed in the 
grease. There was also exported about 9,692,000 Ib of wool grown 
m New South Wales. As a cattle-breeding country South Australia 
does not take a prominent place beside the three eastern states 
of Australia. The province proper depastured in 1900 only 214,761 
cattle, and the Northern Territory about 267,667 — ^in all, 472,428 ; 
in 1891 the number was 677,000, and in 1881, 815,000. It was 
between 1881 and 1891 that the Northern Territory was stocked. 
The horses in South Australia number about 179,400, and there 
has been no great increase, for the number in 1881 was 159,678. 

Although there are some 30,000 persons engaged in one form 
or other of manufacturing, only 17,659 are accounted for in the 
annual statistics of the state ; these hands are employed in 1036 
establishments. The horse-power employed in the manufactories 
of the province was 10,794, and in 1900 the value of the plant was 
estimated at £1,810,000. 

The tonnage of shipping entering the ports in 1900 was 
1,851,803, which is equal to five tons per inhabitant, a very 
Commerce ratio compared with most countries ; but 

this tonnage is quite beyond the requirements of the 
province, whose trade represents only about 750,000 tons per 
annum, and is due to the fact that Adelaide is a place of call for 
all the great lines of steamships trading between Europe and 
Australia ; but when every allowance is m&e, it will be found that 
Adelaide is a great shipping centre and the third port of Aus- 
tralasia. The tonnage entering at Adelaide during 1900 was 
1,335,442, and the value of imports, £4,739,483, and of exports, 
£4,363,971. At Fort Firie the value of imports was £405,473, 
and of exports, £1,566,357 ; at Wallaroo the imports were £65,052 
and the exports £385,881 ; and at Fort Augusta, £5661 and 
£146, 490 respectively The ports command the greater part of the 
trade of the Broken JEHll and trans-Darling districts of New South 
Wales, and this trade is very valuable both to the merchants and 
the railways of the province. The trade at the periods specified 
was : — 


Year, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total Trade. 

Exports 
of Domestic 
Produce. 

1861 . 
1871 . 
1881 . 
1891 . 

1899 . 1 

1900 . 

& 

■ 1,976,018 

2,168,022 
6,320,549 
10,061,123 
6,884,868 
8,131,782 

£ 

2,032,311 

3,582,397 

4,508,754 

10,642,416 

8,388,396 

8,122,100 

£ 

4,008,329 

5,740,419 

9,829,303 

20,693,539 

16,272,754 

16,253,882 

£ 

1,838,639 

3,289,861 

3,755,781 

4,810,512 

3,945,045 

3,770,983 


The great expansion following 1881 was due to the opening up of 
trade with the western districts of New South Wales. The ex- 
ports of domestic produce, the value of which is given in the last 
column, when compared with the other figures in the table, show 
how greatly the province depends upon its re-expert trade. The 
chief items of trade are bread-stufis, wool, and minerals ; the export 


of bread-stuffs is veiy variable, depending so largely upon the rain- 
fall, which in South Australia is extremely uncertain. In 1884 the 
value of wheat and flour exported was £2,491,896, falling to 
£633,426 in 1886, and rising again to £2,197,735 in 1888. Since 
the year last named there have been great fluctuations ; in 1898 
the export fell to £261,898, aud in 1899 it was £785,341, while 
in 1900 it was £837, 642. The value of locally gi-own wool exported 
during the twenty-five years ending vdth 1900 varied between 
£950,000 and£2, 000,000 ; the value in 1900 was £1,003,391. The 
value of minerals exported during 1899 amounted to £422,000, 
and in 1900 to £386,000. 

The first railway was opened in 1856, and connected Adelaide 
with its port, and the following year saw a line constructed to 
Gawler, 25 miles from Adelaide. The inability of the „ 
Government to borrow money at reasonable rates greatly ’ 

retarded the construction of railw’ays in the province, and in 1875 
there were still less than 200 miles of line : in the next ten years 
800 n^es were opened for traffic, and in 1901 there were 1736 
miles in the province itself and 166 miles in the Northern Terri- 
tory, There were, in addition, some 14 miles of privately owned 
lines. The cost of constructing and equipping the state lines 
stood at £14,326,775 by the middle of the year 1901, and the net 
earnings £496,142; this represents nearly 3*5 per cent, on the 
capital invested. The actual interest paid by the state upon its 
outstanding loans was in the same year nearly 3*8 per cent.: there 
was therefore a loss of 0'3 per cent, upon the working of the 
lines ; but the state claims that the indirect benefits of railway 
construction far more than compensate for the direct loss. The 
gross earnings for the year ended 30th June 1901 were £1,250,461, 
and the working expenses £754, 319 ; the former represents 5s. 8*3d. 
and the latter 3s. 5*2d. per irain mile. In 1900 the number of 
assengers carried was 8,498,000 and the goods tonnage 1,628,000. 
outh Australia has two gauges, namely, 508 miles of 5 feet 
3 inches and 1393 miles of 3 feet 6 inches line. The line joining 
Adelaide with the Victorian border, as well as several of the trunk 
lines, are on the wider gauge. 

In 1900 there were 699 post offices, of which 285 were also tele- 
graph stations. The business ti-ansacted was: letters and post- 
cards transmitted 20,387,301, newspapers 9,956,351, d a ^ 
packets 1,386,624, and telegrams 1,207,288. The total 
revenue firom these services for the year 1900-1901 ^ 

was £181,350, and the expenditure £148,277 ; in these 
sums are included the telephone revenue aud expenditure, the 
former amounting to about £16,000. These sums are exclusive 
of revenue received by the Commonwealth Government. The use 
of telephones in Adelaide is rapidly extending ; in 1900 there 
were 8 exchanges and 1558 telephones. There were 5742 miles 
of telegraph line in operation in 1900, and the state owns the 
principal overland line by which communication with Europe and 
the East is maintained. 

The assets of all the banks of issue trading in South Australia on 
30th June 1901 amounted to £6,567,776, and the liabilities to 
£6,747,644; these latter comprised deposits at call 
£2,608,269, deposits at interest £3,662,127, making a 
tol^ of £6,270,396 ; notes and bills in circulation £424,487 ; and 
other liabilities £52,761. Amongst the assets were coin and 
hulKon, £1, 657, 972. The South Australian people are very thrifty, 
and thirty-one in every hundred have accounts with the savings 
hanks. On 30th June 1901 the deposits numbered 111,537, and 
the amount to the credit of depositors £3,782,575, a sum equal to 
£33 18s. 3d. per depositor. Taking deposits in banks of issue 
and in savings banks together, the total was £10,052,971, which 
is equal to £27 14s. 6d. per inhabitant. The figures for 1900- 
1901 show an increase on the total amount of deposits with hanks 
operating in the state; in 1891 the total was £9,992,338, which 
is £60,000 less than the figures for 1900-1901. The figures of 
the people’s banks are a better guide to the progress of savins 
than are the hanks of issue, which have been accustomed to solicit 
deposits m England and elsewhere. In 1 871 the savings banks held 
£517,000 on deposit ; in 1881, £1,288,450 ; in 1891, £2,217,419 ; 
and on 30th June 1901, £3,782,575. 
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Life omd Tvines. 2nd edit., 2 toIs. 8vo. London, 1892.— Eoyal 
Society of South Australia. Eichaed Schombtjegk. 

Th^ Flora of South Australia, Adelaide, 1875. — B. Spencee and 
E. J. GtILLEN. The Native Tribes of CeintrcU Australia, London, 
1899. — ^EeT. J. E. Tenison* Woods. Geological Obseroaiions in 
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Adelaide, 1862.—- J. D. Woods. The Province of South Aus- 
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Eecent History, 

The political and social developments in South Anstralia 
have been in harmony with the farrsighted Liberalism 
which attended the infancy of the state. On the 
Ponticai attainment of autonomy Governor MacDoimell, 
in closing the last session of the then partially 
nominated legislature, made use of the follovTing 
words : — “ I confidently expect that the extended political 
power entrusted to the people of this country, and the 
universad sufiirage conceded by the new constitution, will 
prove in reality a safe and conservative measure; and 
whilst conferring the utmost possible power of self-govern- 
ment, will render stronger and more enduring than ever 
the cherished ties of affection and loyalty which link 
this province to the throne of our respected and beloved 
Sovereign.” Judged from every standpoint, this prediction 
appears to have been amply verified : South Australia 
deservedly enjoys the reputation of being one of the most 
progressive and at the same time one of the most stable of 
existing communities. From its origin as the venture of 
private enterprise, the state has passed through orderly 
stages of evolution up to the zenith of democratic government. 
Such alterations as have been made in the constitution 
have been in the direction of a stiH further enlargement of 
the franchise ; for it is recognized that, in a young country of 
unexplored capacity and unfathomed resources, the ever-vary- 
ing public problems are most likely to reach a satisfactory 
solution when, by means of a wide enfranchisement, the ac- 
tivity and intelligence of the. whole community are brought 
to bear upon each question. Payment of members proved 
to be the corollary of manhood suffrage. It was held that 
an unrestricted right of selection was unavailing if the area 
of selection was limited to the few who had been specially 
favoured by fortune. In 1887 a temporary Act was passed 
for the payment of £200 a year to each member of both 
Houses, and in 1890 the law was made permanent. Thus 
was rendered possible the direct representation of all classes. 
Soon aifterwards the parliamentary labour party came into 
existence; this forms a considerable proportion of the 
membership of both Houses, and includes in its ranks men of 
the highest intelligence, industry, and eloquence. In 1894 
the principle of “ one man one vote ” was extended to that 
of “ one adult one vote ” by the inclusion of women as voters 
on terms of absolute equality with men. There is no bar 
to the election of women to Parliament whenever the 
electors think fit to be so represented. The delegates to the 
Federal Convention and to the Commonwealth Parliament 
were in South Australia elected by the combined vote of 
men and women. Elections were formerly held in suc- 
cessive batches, but since 1893 they have taken place 
simultaneously in all the districts. Electoral expenses are 
rigidly limited^ both as to objects and amount, and a declara- 
tion of money thus expended has to be filed by every 
candi<kte. Experience has demonstrated liat, owing to the 
intrusion of the personal element, general elections have 
often failed to afford conclusive evidence of the state of 
the popular will. Attention has therefore been directed 
towards the referendum as a means of obtaining an 
unquestionable verdict on important public issues. Al- 
though no general statute had been formulated on the 
subject up to 1902, custom has definitely established the 


practice. In 1896, at the general elections, the following 
questions were submitted to the electors ; — “ Do you favour 
(1) the continuance of the present system of education in 
the state schools'! (2) the introduction of scriptural in- 
struction in the state schools during school hours? (3) the 
payment of a capitation grant to denominational schools * 
for secular results?” An overwhelming majority pro- 
nounced in favour of (1) and against (2) and (3). Again, in 
1899, a direct vote was similarly taken on the question of 
household franchise for the Legislative Council. Undoubt- 
edly the practical application of the referendum in South 
Australia facilitated the adoption of this principle in the 
ratification and in the method of amendment of the 
Commonwealth Constitution. The right of the Second 
Chamber to suggest amendments to Bills which it has not 
power to amend was borrowed by the Commonwealth from 
the Constitution of South Australia, as also was the idea of 
a simultaneous dissolution of both Houses as a means 
of overcoming possible deadlocks between the Chambers. 

As one among many improvements in parliamentary 
procedure may be mentioned the practice of permitting 
Bills lapsed owing to prorogation to be replaced on the 
notice paper in the ensuing session by motion without 
debate. 

The facile but unsound method of meeting a large proportion of 
the current expenditure out of the proceeds of land sides has long 
ceased to exist in South Australia. In 1884 a land and p, 
income taxation Act was passed, and in 1894 these taxes 
were made progressive. The land tax is Jd. in the £ on unimproved 
land values without exemption, with an addition of another Jd. iir 
the £ on land values owned by any individual in excess of £5000, 

An increase of 20 per cent, on the tax is levied on land hold by 
absentees. There is an exemption of £200 on all incomes. The 
rate on the taxable income derived from personal exertion is 4id. 
in the £ up to £800, and 6d. in the £ for every pound of income 
in excess of that amount. On incomes derived from property the 
rates are double, namely, 9d. and Is. rcspoctivoly. The death 
duties are also graduated, and are payable not on the total estate 
bequeathed, but on the amount received by each beneficiary; 
the rates range up to 10 per cent, on amounts of £200,000 and 
upwards. Stamp duties were imposed in 1886. In 1901 South 
Australian securities were mado trustee stocks for British in- 
vestors. 

In partially settled countries such as South Anstralia the ■ 
Crown lands policy rivals iinance in engrossing the attention of 
the legislature, but as time goes on the ro1ut.ivo importance of 
these subjects varies in inverse ratio. The earlier budgets, compared 
with those of later years, when the country had beoome more fully 
developed, might be said to resemble the fmanoos of the nuraory, 
whereas the initial alienations of land, comprising the most central 
and most valuable blocks, neoossarily surpassed later transactions 
in significance. Many i)ha8e8 of public oinnion as to the ^ 
method of disposing of the Crown lands have been 
witnessed. A general review indicates clearly that the 
change has been uniformly in the direction of removing impedi- 
ments and increasing facilities for the sottlomont of the people 
either as freeholders or state tenants, on the land. XJndor the auotion 
system the land was allotted to the highest bidder, with tho result 
that the payment of the purchase-monoy frequently exhausted, tho 
resources of the settler, and subseement relief had to be afforded 
^ relaxation of tho conditions of the acroemont to purohaso. 
Eventually land boards were created to allot selections to appli- 
cants at low rates and deferred purchase. Perpetual leases are now 
taking the place of absolute alienation. The tenure is equally 
good for all purposes of the bondfde settler, and capital which 
would otherwise be sunk in acquiring tho freehold is set free for 
making improvements, purohasmg maohinoiy, and the manifold 
requirements of efficient husbandry. Small tlooks of 20 acres, or 
not exceeding 4100 of uniniprovcd value, can be obtained by 
working men in the vicinity of towns, thus on tho one hand 
affording the neoessary supply of agricultural labour during the 
busy seasons, and on the other hand providing a homostoad which 
the holder can with advantage cultivate at slack times when 
unemployed. Provision was mado, under the Closer Settlement 
Act of 1897, for tho repurchase of largo estates for agricultural 
purposes ; these lands are leased to farmers at an average rent of 
about 4i per cent, on the value. The industry of wheat-grow- 
ing has received an impetus through the s^tom of drilling in a 
small quantity* of phosphatic manure with the seed. By this 
means exhausted lands have been restored almost to prunltiro 
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fertility. V ine-growing has now become one of the staple industries, 
and, owing to stringent precautions, the state remains free from 
the scourge of phylloxera. The OTcat bulk of the unalienated 
A^culm South Austr^ is held in huge areas by 

and tenants, known as sq[uatters, under pastoral 

watetm leases, which now have a currency of 42 years, with 
security of tenm'e. In 1893, when the unemployed 
w-ere very numerous, the Government established co-operative 
village settlements on tracts of land adjoining the river Murray. 
Seven of these are now in existence as irrigation colonies. The 
water is raised from the river by rotary pumps, and distributed by 
means of channels, after the plan adopted at Renmark. By the 
application of water to the adjacent sun-steeped soil, miles of 
worthless mallee scrub have been converted into vistas of vine- 
yards, orange groves, and orchards. The paramount importance of 
water supply and conservation has received ever-increasing recogni- 
tion. The Beetaloo reservoir has a capacity of 800,000,000 gallons, 
and from its 695 miles of trunk mains a district of over one million 
acres is reticulated. The supply of Adelaide and its vicinity has 
been reinforced by a reservoir at Happy Valley, having a contour 
of about 74 miles at high-water mark, and containing 2,950,000,000 
gallons. The reservoir was formed by the construction of an 
earthen embankment 2645 feet long and 72 feet high ; tliis is filled 
from the Onkaparinga river throu^ half a mile of steel main 6 feet 
in diameter and 34 miles of tunnel. Works on a large scale have 
also been constructed at Bundaleer and Barossa. The custom for 
many years past has been to construct these and other great public 
works departmentally instead of by contract. Many artesian wells 
have been sunk on the routes for travelling stock in the interior. 
The bores of some of these exceed 3000 feet in depth, and the 
supply varies from 200,000 to 1,000,000 gallons a day. Around 
some of these wells in the far north plantations of date palms have 
yielded excellent results. 

South Australia was founded when the tide of the taissez faire 
regime was running high, and a patriotic bias in the customs tariff 
was regarded as an unwarrantable restriction ; it is therefore not 
surprising that free trade should at the outset have received 
many adherents. There were not wanting, however, some who 
saw clearly that a country almost entirely occupied in primary 
production would prove but a barren field for the cultivation of the 
many-sided activity necessary to a complete national life. It was 
also maintained that if inducements were given to capital to embark 
in home industries, a cheapening of the product, due to approxima- 
tion of supply and demand, woind ensue. In accordance with these 
views, a protective tariff was adopted in 1885. Two years later the 
duties were increased and extended. The establishment of manu- 
factures and new industries opened a career for youths of inventive 
and mechanical aptitude, and in several instances the predicted 
reduction in price of the protected article has been strikingly 
manifested. 

One of the most notable developments in public policy consisted 
in the extension of the sphere of the state so as to embrace 
Q m- activities formerly considered to be solely within the 

meat " pi'ovince of private enterprise. Railways from the 

eaterorise htiTQ been Government undertakings, so also 

^ * have been water-works of any degree of magnitude ; 

telegraphs and telephones, taken over by the Commonwealth, have 
always been regarded as state monopolies. A public trustee under- 
takes, when desired, the administration of estates. In 1895 a state 
hank was established to provide farmers with the necessary work- 
ing capital at lowest current rates of interest. A state produce 
depdt was also organized at the same time to assist farmers in 
placing their produce to the best advantage on the world’s markets. 
Produce is received by the Department of Agriculture, prepared for 
shipment, ceitified as to quality, and graded- Small parcels from 
a number of producers are grouped together in one consignment and 
shipped at the lowest rates. The Government of South Australia 
also undertakes, if so desired, to act as agent in London for the con- 
sider, and to arrange for the sale of his produce ; so that a farmer 
who has no representative at the port of aestination, but is desirous 
of ascertaining whether a profitable trade can be established in any 
class of produce, has only to send the goods to the dep6t, and await 
the arrival of a cheque when the account sales come to hand. An 
advance amounting to three-fifths of the value of the produce at 6 
l)er cent, is made if desired. "Wine shipped through the produce 
dopdt is analysed and examined in bulk by Goveminent experts, an^ 
if found to be both sound and pure, is sent to the hondea dep6t in. 
London with a certificate to that effect : this is recorded on the 
label of the bottles in which it is retailed, under the name of the 
** Orion” brand. Cyanide works have been erected in various 
centres for treating ore raised by miners working in the neighbour- 
h<)od. State smelters for copper ore have been built at Port 
Augusta, but are not now in operation. There is a Factory Act 
permitting the establishment of wages boards, and also legislation 
providing for a weekly h^f-holiday and the early closing of shops. 
A compiusory conciliation Act deals with the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. Right Hon. 0. 0. Kingston was 
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the pioneer in Australasia of legislation of this description. These 
measures were at first denounced by some as Socialistic, and 
were regarded by many as an undue interference with private 
enteiprise. Some of the state aids were, however, speedily re- 
cognized as affording additional incentives to industry, and by 
enabling producers and workers to obtain a better retum for their 
labour, may fairly be held to have .assisted rather than to have 
retarded private enterprise. In 1893 a bonus on butter exported 
to the world’s markets was successful in bringing into existence a 
fully equipped export trade. Public opinion in South Australia 
has little tolerance with laxity. Children are prevented from 
selling articles in the streets after 8 p.h., and are not allowed to 
fetch beer from public-houses. The age of consent has been raised 
to 17 years. The notification by medical men of cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis to the local authorities is compulsory. 

Ho pains have been spared to keep pace with modern improve- 
ments in popular education as an indispensable feature in democracy. 
South Australia holds in reverent and loving memory the name 
of John Anderson Hartley, the originator of the state school system, 
who died in 1896, and to whose character as a man aud 
genius as an organizer the schools of South Australia 
will remain as a perennial monument. School fees for children 
under the compulsoiy age of 13 were abolished in 1891, and in 
1898 the older children were also admitted free. Students in 
training have now the advantage of a two-years’ course at the 
university. Technical education has received much attention. A 
foundation was long ago laid in the primary schools by the inclu- 
sion of drawing as a compulsory subject, and by affording facilities 
for manual training, in 1889 the South Australian School of 
Mines and Industries was established, and under the presidency of 
Sir Langdon Bonython has proved a most valuable institution. 
Other technical schools are in operation in industrial and miniug 
centres, A reserve of two acres is attached to all new country 
schools, and systematic lessons in practical agriculture are given 
by many teachers. In order to encourage tree-planting, a yearly 
school holiday devoted to this purpose, and known as Arbor Day, 
was established in 1886. With a similar object, the state has dis- 
tributed, free of charge, 5,000,000 forest trees to 21, OOO persons. 
Over 1,250,000 vines have also been given away. The boys’ fidd 
club, with the motto “The naturalist loves life,” has since 1887, 
under the direction of Mr W. 0. Grasby, been one of the pioneers 
of nature-study. A state secondary school for girls has been for 
many years self-supporting, and in 1897 secondary agricultural 
schools for hoys were organized in Adelaide and other centres. 
Half the school hours of each day are spent in the class-room, the 
remainder being devoted to workshop, fidd, and laboratory practice. 

An agricultural college at Roseworthy, 25 miles noi-th of Adelaide, 
impa^ a high-class theoretical 'and practical training in the 
various branches of agriculture, including viticulture and wine- 
making. The fee charged is £30 a year, including hoard and lodging. 
Information as to practical and scientific husbandry is disseminate 
among the farmers by means of an Agricultural Bureau, with 
numerous branches throughout the country. A j oumal is published 
conjointly by the departments of agriculture and industiy, con- 
taining reports of the proceedings of the bureaus, and articles by 
Government experts, together with industrial topics and matters of 
interest to artisans, and also particulars furnished by the Labour 
Bureau as to prospects of employment in various districts. 

South Australia played a conspicuous part in the attainment of 
Australian Federation. The popularly-elected Convention which 
framed the Commonwealth Constitution Act, held in 
1897 its first session in Adelaide. The Right Hon. 0. 

0. Kingston, then Premier of South Australia, after- 
wards Minister for Trade and Customs in the Commonwealth, was 
elected president of the Convention, which subsequently met both 
in Sydney and Melbourne. South Australia was the first of the 
colonies to submit the Federal Bill to the referendum, and to pass 
the address to the Sovereign praying that Imperial assent might be 
accorded to the measure. Mr ^ngston was one of the delegates 
who watched the passage of the Act through the British Parlia- 
ment. When the Commonwealth Parliament was constituted, and 
the Hon. Sir Richard Baker, K.O.M.G., president of the South 
Australian Legiriative Council, and the Hon, Sir Frederick Holder, 
K.C.M.G., le^er of the South Australian House of Assembly, were 
respectively elected President and Speaker of the Federal Senate 
and House of Representatives. South Australia was also the first 
Australian state to make the necessary adjustments in the local 
legislature consequent on some of its most important functions being 
taken over by the Federal authority. The number of members of the 
Legislative Council has been reduced from twenty-four to eighteen, 
and of the Assembly from fifty-four to forty-two, and there are 
now four ministers in place of the previous six. 

The existence of South Australia as a colony was coterminous with 
the reign of Queen Victoria. The colony was established only a few 
months before the accession of that monarch, and South Austialia 
ceased to be a colony by entering the Commonwealth as a state within, 
a few days of the close of the Victorian Age. (j, a. Co.) 
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South Bondi a city of Indiana, XT.S.A., capital 
of St Josept county. It is situated in 41® 39' N. and 
86® 12' W., on St Joseph river, in the northern part of 
the state, at an altitude of 725 feet. It has five rail- 
ways, the Grand Trunk, the Illinois and Iowa (including 
the St Joseph, South Bend, and Southern), the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, 
and the Vandalia. It is an active manufacturing place ; 
in 1900 there were 302 establishments, with a total 
capital of $18,156,638. They employed 8257 hands, 
and the product was valued at $14,236,331. The two 
principal articles of manufacture were agricultural imple- 
ments, with a value of $2,432,083, and carriages and 
waggons, value $3,494,052, The assessed valuation of 
real and personal property was, in 1899, $15,047,350, 
the net debt only $918,238, and the rate of taxation 
$24.50 per $1000. Population (1890), 21,819; (1900), 
35,999, of whom 8601 were foreign-bom and 572 negroes. 
Of 10,402 males 21 years of age and over, 536 were 
illiterate (could not write). 

South Bethleherrii a borough of Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, TJ.S.A. It is situated in 40® 37' N. 
and 75® 23' W., on the south bank of the river Lehigh, 
in the eastern part of the state. It is on three rail- 
ways, the Central of New Jersey, the Lehigh Valley, 
and the Philadelphia and Reading. The site of the 
borough is hilly; it has an excellent water-supply and 
sewerage. It is the seat of the famous iron-works of the 
Bethlehem Iron Company, with its furnaces, rolling mills, 
ordnance shops, and armour-plate works. Besides these it 
has brass and zinc works and other manufactures. It is 
the seat of Lehigh University, a non-sectarian institution, 
opened in 1866, which had in 1899 a faculty of 42 
and was attended by 325 students. Population (1890), 
10,302; (1900), 13,241. 

South brldfOi a town of Worcester county, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. It ^is in the southern part of 
the state, bordering on Connecticut. The town has an 
area of 21 square miles, and contains a village bearing the 
same name, located on Quinebaug river and on a line of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, at an 
altitude of 500 feet. It has a variety of manufactures. 
Population (1890), 7655; (1900), 10,025, of whom 3468 
were foreign-bom. 

South Carol inOi one of the original thirteen 
states of the American Union, situated on the southern 
Atlantic coast between North Carolina and Georgia. It 
was founded under royal charters of Charles U. of 1663— 
1665. The state was peopled first by a colony from 
England by way of Barbados, followed by others of Dutch 
from New York, Huguenots from France, Scots, Irish, 
and Scots-Irish, Germans, and WelsL The colony was 
planted as an outpost to assert the right of Great Britain 
to disputed territory, and so was warred upon by Spain 
and France, and suffered from Indian incursions instigated 
by those Powers. This circumstance, and her great dis- 
tance from the other colonies, led to the development of 
the peculiar characteristics for which the state has been 
noted. The ^eat staples of rice and indigo, cultivated 
upon a rich virgin soil by negro slave labour, produced 
great wealth, in the enjoyment of which a closer inter- 
course with the mother country was maintained than that 
of other colonies : her young men were sent to the uni- 
versities abroad for their education, and a highly-educated, 
cultured, and refined society was thus formed. In conse- 
quence of the close ties to England, there was great opposi- 
tion in South Carolina to the American Revolution. Her 
people were divided upon the subject, and yet it was 
upon her soil that the last three years of that struggle 


were waged, and in it she suffered more than any 
other state. Within her borders no fewer than 137 battles 
or affairs, great and small, were fought. Much of the 
history of the United States turns upon that of this little 
state. She led in both the Nullification and Secession 
movements. Three times has the city of Charleston been 
besieged, ^.e., by the Spaniards and French in 1706, 
by the British in 1780, and by the Union forces in 
1861-65. Her harbour is celebrated for the victory of 
Fort Moultrie over the British fieet and army in 1776; 
for the battle of Fort Sumter on the 12th-13th April 1861, 
which precipitated the war between the states; and for 
the defence of that fortress by the Confederate army 
during the years 1863—65. W^ith a white population of 
but 291,300, and only 55,046 arms-bearing men, in the 
first year of the war she put in the field 44,000 volun- 
teers, and during its existence 62,838 effective men, with 
an enrolment, including reserves, of 71,083, of whom 
22 per cent, were killed in the field or died of disease 
or in prison. The state suffered so terribly after the war, 
under the iniquitous rule of the Reconstruction Govern- 
ment, as to be known as “the prostrate state.” Her 
recovery since has been wonderful 

jPo:pulation , — ^The population in 1880 was 995,577; in 1890, 
1,151,149, an increase of 155,672, or 15’6 per cent.; and in 1900, 
1,340,316, an increase of 189,167, or 16*4 per cent. The total 
land surface of the state is approximately 30,170 square miles, 
and the average number of persons to the square mile has increased 
from 38*2 in 1890 to 44*4 in 1900. In 1900 there were 16 incor- 
porated towns and cities which had each a population of more 
than 2000 and less than 5000, 4 more than 5000 and less than 
10,000, and 4 more than 10,000, namely, Charleston (55,807), 
Columbia (21,108), Greenville (11,860), and Spartanburg (11,395). 
The population of Charleston increased during the decade from 
1890 to 1900 only 1*6 per cent. Of the population in 1900, 
664,895 were males and 675,421 females; 1,334,788 were native- 
born and 5528 foreign-bom ; 667,807 were whites, 782,321 nejgi’oes, 
67 Chinese, and 121 Indians. Of the white male population of 
21 years or over, numbering 130,376, 16,865, or 12*2 per cent., 
were illiterate $ of the corresponding negro population, numbering 
152,860, 83,618, or 64*7 per cent., were illiterate. 

Mnaam, — When, the first governor under the Reconstruction 
Act was inaugurated in 1868, the actual debt of the state was a 
little less th£a $5,800,000. In five years a legislature but few 
members of which were taxpayers, and those only to a nominal 
amount, had increased this to a sum estimated at $33,900,000. 
Fortunately for the taxpayers, these legislators were obliged them- 
selves to repudiate a large part of this indebtedness. In 1876 
the Democratic parly rose, under the lead of llVade Hampton, and 
overthrew the carpet-bag rule, as it was called. One of the first 
measures of the restored government was the appointment in 1877 
of a commission to investigate the debt of the state. Under this 
commission the total valid indebtedness was fixed at $6,406,606, 
which was funded in 1894 in bends bearing interest at the rate 
of 4i per cent 

Election li^gislaUon and the Negro Vote . — In order to restrict 
the ignorant negro vote, under which it was impossible to main- 
tain a decent government, the General Assembly in 1882 instituted 
an electoral system which enforces an educational qualification 
by requiring the voter (who is secluded) to select his ticket himself 
and deposit it in the appropriate box. The system has become 
known as the “Eight-Box’^ system, and has been imitated in 
other states. In 1895 a convention framed a new state consti- 
tution, differing from the old in many important particulars. 
The qualifications for suffrage were extended. From the adoption 
of the constitution in 1895 to 1st January 1898 it was made 
necessary for the voter to understand and explain any section 
in the constitution when read by the registration officer; but 
since that day persons applying for registration are required 
(^) to read and write any section of the constitution sub- 
mitted to them, or (6) to show that they own property in 
thn state assessed at $300 or more, and have paid all taxes collect- 
able during the previous year. At the same time a system of 
registration, which is peculiar to South Carolina, was incorporated 
in the constitution. Registration is not, as elsewhere, repeated 
before each election, but is renewed only once in every ten years. 
Upon a given day in every month, however, persons commg of 
age, or o&erwise becoming entitled to vote, may have themselves 
enrolled. When a voter enrolls, he is given a certificate, which 
he is required to present when voting, for comparison with the 
entry in an official book. This system was adopted to meet 
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the difficully of identifying the negro by the features of the face, 
whose surname, adopted at random upon emancipation, is often 
repeatedly changed, and whose nomadic habits since emancipation 
permit no identification by residence. The system, of course, 
applies to all electors, W'hite or black. 

Bi&pe-iisanj Liquor System . — During the existence of slavery 
the negroes were little used to the intoxicating effect of liquor, 
but after their emancipation every cross-road soon had its sioon 
or travelling liquor waggon, and in consequence their riotous 
conduct threatened the peace and safety of rural communities. 
This led to the prohibition of the sale of liquor outside incor- 
porated towns, where the sale was under police regulation. Mean- 
while a general prohibition agitation was carried on, which re- 
sulted in the adoption of local prohibition laws in many towns 
and cities, and finally in the present dispensary system. This 
s^tem is based upon that of Gothenburg, though not identical 
with it. By it the state becomes the sole dispenser, and under- 
takes to fiimish to purchasers chemically pure liquors in packages 
of not less than one-half pint, securely sealed, the package not 
to be opened nor the liquor to be drunk on the premises of the 
dispenser. The profits are appropriated to state, county, and 
municipal purposes, that which goes to the state being devoted 
to education. To carry on the s^tem a vast machinery of officers, 
state and county boards, and Spensers is provided, which has 
opened the way to corruption and extravagance. Heretofore a 
large constabulary force has been employed, and the enforcement 
of the system has caused bitterness, strife, and bloodshed. As a 
vendor of liquor the state becomes interested in the profits, and 
has practically forced dispensaries upon localities in which absolute 
prombition previously obtained. The system is now as much 
opposed by prohibitionists as by those who are against any inter- 
ference with the business of liquor-selling beyond the necessary 
police regulation. It must be said, however, that the rigid en- 
ibrcement of its prohibitory features has so completely broken 
up the city saloons and the cross-roads liquor dealers as to recon- 
cue many citizens and planters who are opposed to the system on 
general grounds. The Constitutional Convention of 1895 incor- 
porated a prohibition of the saloon system into the constitution. 

The Suw&im Gowrt . — ^The Constitutional Convention of 1895 
provided also that the Supreme Court shall consist of four members 
instead of three, i,e., a ^ief justice and three associate justices, 
the concurrence of a majority of whom is necessary to reverse on 
appeal, thus giving weight to the circuit decision appealed from, 
and securing a clear preponderance of legal opinion m the deepen 
of any question. It ^so extended the length of the temas of 
the justices of the Supreme Court to eight years, and so classified 
its members that the term of one of them expires every two 
years. It gives to the Supreme Court power to call in all the 
circuit judges of the state to sit in lane with them in certain 
cases. 

Divorce . — ^By virtue of an unwritten law of the state, divorces 
have never been granted, except during the Beconstruction period. 
The Convention of 1896 ordmned that “divorce from the bonds, 
of matrimony shall not be allowed in the state.” 

McmAfactvres . — In 1860 South Carolina raised her largest 
crop of cotton up to that time — to wit, 350,000 bales of upland 
cotton. It was Tbelieved then that cotton could not bo raised 
without slave labour. In 1898-99 the crop was 1,040,000 bales, 
of which 400,000 bales were spun in South Carolina. In other 
words, the state spun more cotton of her own growth than 
she had raised in the year 1860, and had still for export a crop 
26 per cent, larger than the whole of that of 1860. One of the 
happiest results of this development is that the poor white — forced 
away from the farms by competition of negro cheap labour — 
finds a haven in the cotton-nulls villages. A family the limit 
of whose income was from $100 to $150 dollars a year gets at 
the mills from $70 to $80 per month, paid in some cases every 
two weeks, with entire liberty to trade at their own pleasure. 
The best managed of these mills have free schools, open ten 
months in the year, with churches and reading-rooms. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the extraordinary recent increase of cotton 
mills : — 


Year. 

Hills. 

Capital. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Employes. 

1820. 

1 


588 



1840. 

, 16 

$6iir,6oo 

16,400 

200 

600 

itfso. 

18 

857,200 

20,000 

300 

1,000 

1860 . 

17 

827,825 

16,461 

981 

900 

1870 . 

12 

1,337,000 

34,940 

745 

1,100 

1880 . 

14 

2,776,100 

82,334 

1,676 

2,100 

1890 . 

34 

11,141,833 

334,476 

8,616 

8,200 

1899 . 

105 

45,000,000 

1,906,000 

58,861 

45,000 

1902 . 

109 

... 

1,931,900 

51,685 

... 


The following table shows the condition of the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries in 1890 and 1900 : — 



1890. 

1900. 

Per cent, of 
Increase. 
1890-1900. 

Nnmber of establish- 
ments . 

2,882 

3,762 

57*9 

Capital 

§29,276,261 

$67,856,166 

130-1 

Wage-earners . 

22,718 

18,135 

111*6 

Yalue of product 

$31,926,681 

§58,718,781 

84*0 


The value of the manufactures of cotton goods was $29,723,919 
in 1900 as compared with §9,800,798 in 1890. Lumber timber 
products rose from §2,146,750 in 1890 to §6,207,184 in 1900. 

Tobacco. — So recently as the middle of the 'eighties, not one 
ound of tobacco was planted in South Carolina. According to the 
est estimates, there were sold in 1899 in the various markets of the 
state 25,500,000 tb, and shipped from the state 8,000,000 lb, making 
a total of tobacco raised in the state 33,500,000 lb. The average 
yield per acre is 770 lb, the total acreage about 44,000. The 
crop averages 8 to 10 cents per Xb. The crop of 1899 w'as valued 
at $2,680,000. South Carolina is now the second state to Horth 
Carolma as a producer of “bright tobacco,” the whole of her 
crop being of that description. 

The PinehuTst** Tea Da^eriTnent . — The “Pznehurst” tea 
experiments, begun about 1890 by Professor Charles U. Shepard, 
M.^., and latterly assisted pecuniarily by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, bid fair to result in the creation of a new industry. 
The experiments have been conducted with many varieties of seed 
and under different conditions of soil, and over 50 acres have been 
planted. To reduce the cost of labour for plucking tea-leaf, which 
was inordinately high as compared with the Orient, a free school 
was built where negro children are taught the ordinary branches, 
earning the money to buy food and clothing by picking tea. The 
yield of (dry) tea has been as follows ; 1894, 83 *8 lb ; 1895, 185*7 
Ib ; 1896, 215 ft ; 1897, 247*6 ft ; 1898, 307-3 ft ; 1899 to 16th 
September, 496*1 ft. It has been shown that the yield per acre 
approximates that in the countries from which the plants were 
imported. 

rhosphede . — From 1867 to 1890 the state produced enough phos- 
phate rock to fix prices for all other varieties, and to conteol Doth 
foreim and domestic markets. This monopo^ was ended by 
the discovery of phosphate rock in Florida and Tennessee. South 
Carolina now produces about 5QO,000 tons annually, Tennessee 
about the same, and Florida as much as both of these. In the 
manufacture of fertilizers, established on the basis of her phos- 
phate rock, the state still holds her prestige. Factories in the 
state can manufacture 475,000 tons of fertilizer, representing a 
business on manufactured goods of about $5,000,000, to which 
should be added $300,000 for raw materials fur^hed in connexion 
with manufactured fertilizers. The state probably manufactures 
and sells more fertilizers than any other in the Union, and it is 
believed that the city of Charleston is the largest manufacturing 
centre of this class of goods in the world. 

Mveation . — One of the reasons urged for calling the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1895 was that the school tax of two mills 
prescribed in the constitution of 1868 should be diminated, as the 
constitution was not the place for a tax levy ; the sentiment of 
the convention for the advancement of education was, however, so 
strong that the prescribed tax was not only retained, but was 
increased from two mills to three mills. In addition to the 
collegiate institutions of the state previouidy establi^ed, to wit, 
the South Carolina College at Columbia and the State Military 
Academy in Charleston, in 1889 the state established the Clemson 
Agricultural College of South Carolina at Clemson, Anderson 
county, S.O., in which there are three fuU courses of study : agricul- 
tural, mechanical, and textile. In 1895 it established the 'Winthrop 
Normal and Industrial College (female) at BockHXQ, which during 
the first three years of its existence received 800 students. In 1900 
there were 50 graded schools in the state, the term “graded” 
being applied to aU schools in towns which have a special tax 
levi^ for their support. 

Atjthobitibs. — A Bri^ Descriptiofn of tTie Ptovince of Oarolmay 
on the Coasts of Florida. London, 1666. — An Account of the 
ProviTbce of Carolina, <fcc, Samud Wilson, London, 1682. — 
Carolma, or a Description of the Present State of the Coun^, <fec. 
T. A., London, 1682. — John Abohdams. A New Descriptim of 
that Fertile and Pleasant Province of Carolina, Jsc. London, printed 
in 1707. — The British Bmpire in Arnericia, <fcc. VoL i. John 
Oldmixon, London, 1708.— Rev. Albxandeb Hbwath, D.D. An 
Histmical Accomt of the Bise and Progress of the Colonies of South 
Carolina and Qeorgia. London, 1779.— PoZiricaZ Annals of the 
Present United Colonies, dsc. George Chalmers, London, 1780. — 
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David Eamsat, M.D. History of the Jlevolution of SovXh Carolina, 
die. 2vols. 17 •, The History of SoicthCarolvtui. 1809. — ^William 
Moultme. Memoirs of the American Evolution, so far as it 
relates to the States of Horth and South Carolina anA Greorgia, de. 
1802. — John Draytok. A View of South Carolina. 1802. 
Memoirs of the Evolution, die. 1821. — Robert Mills. ^ MilW 
SUtiistii^ of Sovih Carolina. 1826. — R. Carroll. Historical 
CoUectioiis of SoTidh Carolina. 2vols, 1836. — ^William Gilmore 
Simms. The History of South Carolina, 1840. — The Cglledions of 
the Historical Society of Soudh Garolvna. — Joseph Johkson", M. D. 
Traditions of the BmolvUon. 1851.— William James Rivers. 
A Sketch of the History of South Carolines to the Close of the 
Proprietary Gcmrnmerib, die. 1856. — Edward M ‘Grady. The 
History of South Cesrolina under the Proprietary Qofoemment, 
1670-1719. 1897 ; The History of South OaroUria under the Royal 
Government, 1719-76 ; The History of South Carolina in the RevoUt- 
turn, 1775-1780. 1901 ; The History of SovJbh Carolina in the 
Rffoolution, 1780-1783. 1902. (e. m^O.) 

South Dsikota., one of the north-western states 
of the American Union, about 360 miles long, with an 
average width of about 225 miles j it contains 77,850 
square miles. 

Geography amd Geology. — The surface of the state, with 
the exception of the Blaci Hills in the south-west comer, 
is generally rolling prairie. The land east of the Missouri 
river is fertile and well adapted to agriculture, that west 
of the river is drier, more broken, and weU. suited to stock- 
raising. "No timber is found in the state outside the 
Black Hills, except along the banks of the rivers and 
streams. The Black HUls, where the timber has not been 
cut off, are covered with pine. The timber along the 
rivers and streams is ash, elm, cotton-wood, and box elder. 
Oak and black walnut are also found. The greater 
portion of the state is of Cretaceous formation, with some 
Tertiary deposits in the southern part. The Black Hills 
are a distinct formation. Discoveries are constantly 
being made of gold and silver in this part of the state. 
In 1899, 312,962 ounces of ffne gold and 145,600 ounces 
of silver were mined ; and mines of mica, gypsum, and 
bituminous coal ’of good quality have been also opened 
and developed. Natural gas has been discovered in 
different parts of the state, especially in Hughes, Sully, 
and McCook coxmtles, and is being utilized to some 
extent for heating and illuminating. Quartzite sandstone 
and other kinds of building rock are found in abundance 
in various parts of the state. In 1899, 50,000 barrels 
of very excellent cement, equal in strength and endurance 
to tbe best Portland cement, were manufactured at Yankton 
from the chalk rock and clays found in abundance along 
the bluffis of the Missouri river. 

Agriculture. — Of tbe agricultural products, wheat is the staple 
crop, and has a world-wide reputation as producing the best of flour ; 
41,889,380 bushels were grown in 1899, valued at $20,967,917. 
The yield of com in the southern part of the state and on the 
Missouri bottom lands frequently averages 76 bushels to the acre ; 
32,402,540 bushels were grown in 1899, valued at $7,263,127. Of 
oats, 19,412,490 bushels were grown, valued at $4,114,466. Plax, 
barley, peas, beans, hay, and other farm products are ^own every- 
where in the state. The grasses on the ranges are very nutritious. 
Timothy, alfalfa, and other grasses are cultivated successfully east 
of the Missouri river. Some failures of crops have resulted from 
drought in the northern and north-western portions of the state. 
An. artesian basin has been developed in the central portion of the 
state at a depth of from 500 to 1100 feet, which is oeing utilized 
for indgation, and in some localities for manufacturing. Though 
there is a period of low temperature during midwinter, ■&e oliinate 
is' dry ana bracing. 

JSducatim amd C7usntu8.--JThieTe were in 1898, 3682 common 
schools, with 4322 teachers and a total attendance of 77,616. The 
children of school age (between 6 and 20 years) numbered 96,184, 
and the expenditure on common schools for that year amounted to 
$1,729,462. According to the census of 1900, the number of 
persons between 5 and 20 years of age inclusive in that year was 
147, 165. The percentage of illiterates is very small. Out of 
112,681 males of voting age in 1900, 5442 (4 '8 per cent.) were 
unable to write ; of these, 2234 were of foreign birth. The State 
ITniversity at Vermilion had 384 students for the year 1900, and 
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has 28 instructors. It is under the control and management of the 
state. There are also normal schools at Madison, Spearlisli, 
Springfield, and Aberdeen ; an agricultural college at Brookings ; 
a school of mines at Rapid City ; and a school lor deaf mutes at 
Sioux Falls. These have a total of 1420 students and 63 in- 
structors. There are several excellent denominational schools and 
colleges. The state penitentiary is at Sioux Falls, the insane 
asylum at Yankton ; &ere is a reform school at Plankinton, and a 
soldiers* home at Hot Springs. 

Railways . — In 1898 there were 2797 miles of railways in opera- 
tion within the state, of which the principal lines in point of 
mileage were the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, the Chicago 
and North-Western, the Great Northern, the Burlington and 
Missouri, the Fremont, Elkhom, and Missouri Valley, and the 
Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha. 

Finance.— The total assessed value of property in the state in 
1898 was $120,175,431, which yielded state taxes to the amount of 
$478,881. The state debt in 1898 (1st July) was $861,600. The 
state banking law is modelled after the United States Banking Act. 
There are 25 national banks, with deposits of $5,330,951 and a 
capital of $1,460,000 ; 109 state banks, with deposits of $5,322,384 
and a capital of $1,245,227 ; and 70 private banks, with deposits of 
$3,329,486 and a capital of $945,076. 

Population . — ^The census of 1890 gave the population of South 
Dakota alone as 328,808, being an increase during the preceding 
ten years of 234*6 per cent. In 1900 the population was 401,670, 
an increase for the decade of 72,762, or 22*1 per cent., approxi- 
mately that of the country as a whole. The average number of 
persons to the square mile was, in 1900, 5*2, as compared with 4*3 
m 1890. There were, in 1900, 134 incorporated cities, towns, and 
villages in South Dakota, of which 25 had more than 1000 inhabit- 
ants, 12 more tiian 2000, and only 2 more than 5000. These t-wo 
were Sioux Falls, with 10,266, and Lead City, with 6210 inhabit- 
ants. The capital, Pierre, had 2306 inhabitants. The death-rate 
of the entire state in 1900, on the basis of the number of deaths 
reported to the census enumerators in that year, was about 7*7. 
Of the total population in 1900, 216,164 (53*8 per cent.) were 
males and 185,406 females; 313,062 (78 per cent.) were native- 
born and 88,508 foreign-born ; 380,714 (94*8 per cent.) were white 
and 20,856 were coloured, of whom 465 were negroes, 165 Chinese, 
1 Japanese, 20,225 Indians. Althoimh there are numerous settle- 
ments of Scandinavians, Germans, l)utch, Bohemians, and other 
nationalities, the American element is being rapidly increased by 
the immigration of farmers from Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
other states, who, having sold their farms at high' prices, go west 
to buy equally good lands at a cheaper rate. Great numbers of 
Indians have abandoned their tribal relations and are taking their 
lands in severalty. 

History amd Folitics . — The state formed a part of the 
Louisiana purchase, and a portion of it was at one time 
included in Minnesota territory, and later formed a part of 
the territory of Nebraska, The territory of Dakota was 
organized in 1861, and included the present states of 
North and South Dakota and a large portion of Wyoming 
and Montana. It contained less tl^ 5000 white inhabit- 
ants. In 1870 that part of the territory that is now the 
state of South Dakota contained 11,776, and in 1880, 
98,268, an increase for the decade of 7^34*6 per .cent. 
The first constitutional convention met at Sioux Falls in 
October 1883, and drafted a state constitution, which was 
adopted by the people and presented to Congress for 
approval; but no action was taken. On 22nd February 
1889 Congress passed an Enabling Act, under which 
South Dakota was admitted as a state, 3rd November 
1889. The former large Indian reservations west of the 
Missouri river have been subdivided and large portions 
thrown open to settlement. 

The state is Bepublican in politics, but was carried for 
Mr Bryan and. the Populist ticket in 1896 by a- majority of 
a few hundreds, and in 1898 a Populist governor was elected , 
by a small majority, though the Bepublican Congressmen 
and the balance of the state ticket were 'elected by a 
large one. In 1900- the state , went Reptiblican by a 
plurahty of 14,986. Three important amcn^mients* to the 
conjgtitution were subrbitted to the voters at the election 
of 1898. One of them, involving the initiative and 
refOTendum systems of legislation, was a<^opted: by a 
majority of 7331 ; another, involving women’s sufi5:age, was 
defeated by a majority of 3286 ; and the third, involving 
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the dispensary liquor system founded on that of South 
Carolina (see Liquor Legislation), was adopted by a 
majority of 1643; the Legislature of 1898-99, however, 
instead of enacting any legislation to put the amend- 
ment in force, passed a resolution submitting to the voters 
its repeal, which was carried in the election of 1900. 
The civil and penal codes, as well as civil and criminal 
codes of jirocedure, are similar to those adopted in CaH- 
fomia, and are founded on those favourably reported by 
the Code Commissioners of New York. (b. t.) 

South Easton, a former borough of Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It is on the south bank of 
the river Lehigh, at its mouth, opposite Easton, on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. It is situated mainly on the 
summit of the river cliffs, here 100 feet or more in height. 
Population (1880), 4534; (1890), 5616. In 1890 it was 
annexed to Easton. 

Southend-on-Sea, a municipal borough (incor 
porated 1892, extended 1897) and watering-place in the 
south-eastern parliamentary division of Essex, England, on 
the estuary of the Thames, 35 miles east of London by 
rail. A commission of the peace was granted to the 
borough in 1894. Modern buildings are a church, a theatre, 
and a large hall. There are a marine park of 26 acres, 
several pavilions, a revolving tower, and other attractions. 
Southend has considerably extended towards the west, 
and a new and handsome suburb, Westcliffe, now adjoins 
it on that side. Westcliffe has a railway station on the 
London and Tilbury line, several hotels, and many pretty 
villas, commanding delightful views of the mouth of the 
Thames and the opposite county of Kent. Population 
(1881), 7979; (1901), 28,857. 

South Framinsrham, a village in the town 
of Framingham, Middlesex county, Massachusetts, TJ.S.A. 
It is in the eastern part of the state, at an altitude of 163 
feet, at the intersection of the main hne of the Boston and 
Albany with a line of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. 

South Goorg^la, an uninhabited British islkid 
in the South Atlantic, about 900 miles south by east of 
the Falklands, 54 -55" S. and 36"-38" W.; area, 1600 
square miles. It is mountainous, with snowy peaks 6000 
to 8000 feet high, their slopes furrowed with deep gorges 
filled with glaciers, which in some places descend to sear 
level Its geological constitution — gneiss and argillaceous 
schists, with no trace of fossils — shows that the island is, 
like the Falklands, a surviving fragment of some vanished 
continent, most probably indicating a former seaward 
extension of the Andean system. At Royal Bay, on the 
south-east side, was stationed the German expedition sent 
out to observe the transit of Venus in 1882. The slopes 
being covered with succulent herbage (tussock grass), the 
island would be well suited for cattle or sheep farming 
but for its damp, foggy climate, with a mean annual 
temperature of 34" or 35“ F., seldom rising to 66“, but 
falling in winter to 9“ or 10“. Yet, regard being had to 
the conditions, the flora is surprisingly rich, and the 
German naturalists were able to collect thirteen flowering 
plants, mostly common also to the Falklands, but one 
allied to a form found in distant New Zealand.. South 
Georgia is politically attached to the Falklands. 

South ingrton^ a town of Hartford county, Con^ 
necticut, TJ.S.A It is near the centre of the state, mainly 
in the valley of Quinnipiac river, and extending to the 
hills on either side. Within its area, of 38 square miles is 
a borough of the same name, located on the river, at an 
altitude of 149 feet and on a line of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad. Its manufactures consist 
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largely of cutlery and other metal goods. Population of 
the town (1890), 5501; (1900), 5890; of the borough 
(1900), 3411, of -whom 790 were foreign-born. 

South McAlester, a city of the Choctaw Nation, 
Indian Territory, U.S.A- It is near the centre of the 
territory, at the intersection of the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas and the Choctaw, Oklahoma, and Gulf railways, at 
an altitude of 716 feet. Near it, on the east and west, 
are the valuable coal-mines of Indian Territory, and its 
prosperity is in great part due to the handling and shipping 
of coal. Its inhabitants consist almost entirely of wMtes, 
as the Indians remain aloof from the railroad- Population 
(1900), 3479, of whom 119 were foreign-born, and 621 
coloured, including 592 negroes. 

South Norwa.lk, a city and seaport of Fairfleld 
county, Connecticut, U.S.A. It is at the mouth of the 
river Norwalk, and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad, in the south-western part of 
the state. The site rises from the water, and beautiful 
villas have been built upon it. Its harbour is good, 
and there is regular steamer communication with New 
York and other Sound ports. Population (1880), 3726 ; 
(1890), 6152; (1900), 6591, of whom 1528 were foreign- 
bom. 

South Omaha, a city of Douglas county, 
Nebraska, TJ.S.A. It is on the west bank of the hlissouri, 
immediately adjoining Omaha on the south, at an altitude 
of 1124 feet. It is entered by seven railways. Next to 
Chicago and Kansas Cily, it is the greatest slaughtering 
and meat-packing centre in the United States, contain- 
ing several large packing-houses and immense stock-yards. 
In 1900 it had 109 manufacturing establishments, with a 
capital of $16,471,329, employing 6606 hands, and with 
a product valued at $70,080,941. Of this product no 
less than $67,716,724 was wholesale slaughtering and 
meat packing. It was chartered in 1885. Population 
(1890), 8062 ; (1900), 26,001, of whom 5607 were foreign- 
bora, and 571 negroes. There were 8106 persons of school 
age (5 to 20 years). Of 9880 males 21 years of age and 
over, 205 were illiterate (could not -write). 

South OrsinST^ ^ township and -village of Essex 
county, New Jersey, U.B.A, It is on the river Rahway, 
and on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and ‘Western Railroad, 
in the north-eastern part of the state, at an altitude of 142 
feet. It is 15 miles west of New York City, of which it 
is in great measure a residential suburb. It !l^s a beautiful 
situation on Orange mountain, and contains many fine 
residences.. Population of the village (1900), 4608; of 
the township, exclusive of the village (1900), 1630. Of 
the population of the -village in 1900, 1140 were foreign- 
bom. 

South porty a municipal borough and seaside resort 
in the Southport parliamentary division of Lancashire, 
England, 18^ miles north of Liverpool by rail. Modern 
erections are the Victoria Science and Art School, an 
infirmary, and additions to the convalescent hospital. A 
marine park -was laid out in 1887 ; a marine carriage drive 
, and a recreation ground were provided in 1895. Area 
(1891), 3665 acres. Population (1891), 41,406. In 1900 
the area was extended to 9093 acres. Population (1901), 
48,087. 

South Portland, a city of Cumberland county, 
Maine, U.S.A It. is on Portland harbour, and on the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, in the south-western- part of 
the state. It has- been formed from a part of Cape 
Elizabeth Tovm. Population (1900), 6287, of whom 763 
were foreign-born. 
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Southwell} a parish, city, and township in the 
Newark" parliamentary division of Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land, 14 miles north-east of Nottingham by rail. The 
cathedral church of St Mary, founded in 630 by the first 
archbishop of York, is a magnificent cruciform building, 
mainly Norman, but partly Early Engl^h in style, with 
some Perpendicular insertions. In 1882 it was thoroughly 
restored at an expenditure of about j&20,000. The ancient 
palace of the archbishops of York, now partly ruinous, 
adjoins the churchyard of the minster, and in 1882 its 
“great chamber” was restored. The episcopal see of 
Southwell was founded in 1884. The city has lace and 
silk factories. The racecourse was closed in 1898, owing ! 
to its dangerous condition. Population (1881), 2866 ; 
(1891), 2831; (1901), 3160. 

South - West Africa, German. — This 

German possession covers roughly the r^on formerly known 
as Damaraland and Namaqualand. The coast in 
entire length of about 800 miles has no good 
harbour, and those ports which exist — ^Angra 
Pequena, Sandwich Harbour, WaJfish Bay — are gradu^y 
being filled with sand by the strong, cold, northerly coast 
current. Only Swakopmund, where proper precautions are 
taken, is likely to escape this fate. The coast-line is bordered 
by a belt of sand-dunes and desert, which in the south is about 
35 miles wide and narrows towards the nortL On the east 
this coast belt isfianked by a mountain range, which attains 
its highest elevation in Mount Omatako (8500 feet). These 
mountains form the escarpment of the great Kalahari 
plateau, which, gently rising from the interior towards the 
coast, slopes again towards the south and north from the 
point of its highest elevation. The Kalahari plateau 
changes the und^ating character which it has in the west 
to a perfect plain in the far east, where the habitable 
country, with water, merges into the sterile Kalahari desert. 
There are only two important rivers found in South-V est 
Africa, which do not entirely belong to the hydrographic 
system of the country. The Cunene comes from the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, and for a short distance forms the 
northern boundary of the colony; the Orange river, which 
forms the entire southern boundary, is the recipient of aU 
the rivers of the protectorate which have a southerly direc- 
tion. The Cunene and Orange have water all the year 
round, but are not navigable. The Okovango, which comes 
from ^e north and runs into Lake Ngami, is also perennial, 
but, like the other two rivers, belongs only partly to the 
hydrographic system of the country, receiving the rivers 
which take a northerly course. All the other streams of the 
protectorate, especially those running westwards, have water 
only after heavy rain, and only in exceptionally rainy years 
do they carry it on to the ocean. It mostly disappears in 
the sand which fills the river-beds, and there the water may 
be obtained by digging. The chief rivers are the Great Fish 
river and the Oub and Nosob, which, together with 
another eastern branch, form the Malopo. Both join the 
Orange. The Okavango receives the Omuramba and 
Umatako ; the Kuisip and Swakob flow into the Atlantic. 
Hot springs are frequent, and it is remarkable that those 
of Windhoek flow more copiously during the dry than the 
rainy season. 

On the coast the mean temperature is low, and there is little 
rainfall. The necessary moistu^ is supplied by dense fogs, which 
Meteoro" almost daily. South-west winds prevaiL The in- 
Jo£y tenor enjoys a luxurious climate, with biacing, dear 
atmosphere. There are considerable differences of 
temperature between day and night, and two well-marked seasons, 
one cold and dry from May to^ September, the o^er hot and rainy 
from October to April- In winter ice frejiuently forms during the 
night on open water on the plateau, but it never remains all day. 
The yearly rainfall is not great ; there is more in the north than 
in the south, and in the east than in the west, so that the north- 
east part of the protectorate Is probably that with the most 
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abundant atmospheric precipitation. Only here malarial fevers 
sometimes occur. 

The vegetation corresponds exactly with the climate. In the dry 
littoral region we find plants able to exist with the minimum of 
moisture they derive from the daily fog — AmaraTvtacea, 

Sarcocaula, Aloe dichotoma, Aristida subacaulis, and 
the wonderful JFelvntschia. Farther inland we can dis- 
tinguish between those plants which spring up and disappear with 
the rain and those whose roots reach permanent water. The former 
are chiefly grasses, the latter exist almost solely in or near river- 
beds. Amongst the truly fine trees often seen here, the Ana tree 
(Acacia cUbida) is the most noteworthy, its seeds being favourite 
fodder for all domestic animals. Acacia giraffoe^ Ac, horrida^ 
Adansonia stcroidia^ near the Cunene^ the Hyphoene ventricosa, 
deserve special notice. Large game, which was formerly abundant, 
especially pachyderms, is scarce now. Of antelopes the following 
species are stOl plentiful in parts: springbok, steenbok, kudu, 
rietbok, pallah ; of monkeys, the Gynocephalus porcarius is fre- 
quent. V arious kinds of hyaenas and jackals with fine fur (Canis 
mes(yimlas\ also Felis caracal^ abound. The spring-hare (Fcdcstca 
coffer) and rock-rabbit (Syraac caper^sdi) may often be observed by 
the traveller. Of birds there are 728 species. Crocodiles, turtles, 
and snakes are frequent. 

Among the coloured inhabitants of South-West Africa three 
classes may be distinguished. Of the Hottentot and Bushmen, 
the former probably came from the south, while ‘^k-ep.- - 

latter, together with the second class, the Mountain 
Damara, may be looked upon as indigenous races. The third class 
belongs to the Bantu stock, and came from the north-east, expel- 
ling and enslaving the Mountain Damaras, and settling in various 
parts of the countiy under different names. The most prominent 
are the Herero, thorough nomads and cattle-breeders ; while the 
Ovambo or Ambo, in the northern part of the protectorate, are agri- 
culturists. The Herero waged long wars with the Hottentots, who- 
are divided into twelve tribes under as many chiefs. One of them, 
Hendrik Witboy, was the inveterate enemy of the Herero ; then 
turned against the German administration, whose friend and ally 
he afterwards became. The Bastards are a small tribe originating 
from a mingHng of Cape Boers with Hottentots. They are all 
Christians, able to read and write, and probably destined to play a. ‘ 
part in the future of the colony. 

South-West Africa was annexed on 7th August 1889, when the 
German flag was raised in Liideritz Bay. Its northern boundary 
is the Cunene river and a strip of Portuguese territory, „ . 

as arranged by agreement of December 1886. Prom^”""" 
the mouth of the Cunene the boundary goes along*™ 
to the rapids which this river forms on cutting through^ ^ " 

the Serra Cama ; thence along the parallel of that locality until it 
reaches the Kubango, following this river to a spot called Andara, 
which remains on the German side, and thenco straight to the- 
Catima rapids of the Zambezi. The west boundary is the ocean 
! from the mouth of the Cunene to that of the Orange river ; the* 

I territory of Walfish Bay forms a small British enclave of little im- 
I portance. The south and east boundaries, according to agreement. 

I of 1st July 1890, runs as follows : — Prom the mouth of the Orange* 
river along its northern bank to where this is struck by 20“ E. 
Thence along the meridian to its point of intersection with 
22“ S. Along that parallel to where it cuts 21“ E. ; it follows 
that till it reaches 18“ S., along which it continues as far as 
the Chobe, following the valley of that river to its confluence* 
with the Zambezi. The area thus enclosed measures about 822, 450* 
square miles. The population is estimated at 200,000, 125,000 
of whom are Bantu. The European population in 1900 numbered. 
3388, of whom 2104 were German, besides military. 

German South-West Africa is divided into three districts, Keot- 
manshoop, Windhoek, and Otyimbingue. In each of these is a* 
JBezirkscm^mamif with his staff of officials and a small ^ » n- 
police force. Each district has a number of small ® 
stations, where a non-commissioned officer with a few 
men keeps the natives in order. In each district is a law court, to 
whose jurisdiction not alone the whites but also the Bastards are* 
subject. As in all German colonies, there is a court of appeal at the 
residence of the governor. In Eeetmanshoop there is a mining: 
department to register claims and to grant mining licences. The 
armed force consists of about 1000 regular troops and a militia, 
formed of Bastards. The Zandeshauptmemn is the chief adminis- 
trator and commander of the forces. 

With the exception of the Bastards, the natives are all pagans. 
The^ Bhenish Missions^ Society is doing good service on eight 
stations and the Piimish Mission on five stations in the northern, 
part of the country. 

The revenue of South-West Africa is small, and the empire* 
has to pay a considerable subsidy. The revenue for 1901 waa 
10,452,000 marks, inclusive of an imperial contribution 
of 9,103, OOOmarks; expenditure, 10,452, 000 (£527,600). 

The sale of land is progressing favourably, and the growing number 
of European settlers causes a corresponding increase of imports. 
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Various taxes exist in those parts of the protectorate vhere Govern- 
ment authority has been thoroughly established. On articles of ex- 
port, such as feathers and hides, 5 per cent, ad valorem duty has 
to be paid ; on cattle and horses, an export tax per head. The sale 
of spirituous liquors is subject to a licence, and travelling traders pay 
for each waggon, cart, or horse they emjjloy. 

There is regular steamship communication between Hamburg and 
SwakopmuncT. The Woennan lin e despatches a steamer once in two 
SAi oi months, which calls at Swakopmund, Walfish Bay, and 
stnipping, L^i^jej-itz Bay. A small steamer plies regularly between 
the coast harbours. A sailing vessel leaves Cape Town regularly 
once in six weeks, and calls at Luderitz, Walfish Bay, and Swakop- 
mund. A small schooner sails between Cape Town and Luderitz 
Bay only, and a steamer calls about once a month at Walfish Bay 
and Luderitz Bay. 

A narrow-gauge railway is in course of construction between 
Swakopmund and the interior, of which about 180 miles were open 
for traffic at the end of 1901. The existing roads have 
^ Hoads, considerably improved. On several spots wells 

pwr, ana ^ enable transport riders to rest their 

eiegrap - -^^here formerly want of water made forced 

marches necessary. The construction of water reservoirs or dams 
is progressing steadily. Across the Awas mountains a wide road 
has been cut. The protectorate is within the Postal Union, and 
there is a post office in every larger settlement. Prom Warmbad 
runners carry mails once a fortnight to the nearest post office in 
Cape Colony. Prom Windhoek a mail cart goes to Swakopmund, 
and thence either >M Cape Town with the English mail or 
direct to Hamburg with the Woermann steamer. There is no 
telegraphic communication with South-West Africa. Telegrams 
are received at Cape Town and forwarded by ordinary mail. 

The products are chiefly animal. The scarcity of water in the 
southern parts is not favourable for agricultural pursuits, while the 
„ - good grazing lands offer splendid pasturage for cattle, 

“ which the Herero raise in numbers amounting to many 
industry thousands. A flourishing cattle trade with 

Cape Colony existed before the rinderpest. Hides form 
a valuable export article ; also feathers and horns. Sheep thrive 
well, and are b^ond doubt the stock of the future. Goats also 
answer well. Horses have been imported from the Cape. Un- 
fortunately, the climate does not suit them everywhere, and they are 
subject to a virulent distemper. Cattle and sheep also suffer from 
the diseases which are common in the Cape Colony. Camels have 
been imported, and are doing well. Vegetable products are scarce 5 
agriculture is only carried on in the north, and the products — 
maize, sorghum, &c. — ^reach the south only in small quantities ; 
near the coast the natives collect the kernels of the nara, a wild- 
growing pumpkin ; they are exported to Cape Town. Minerals, 
especially cojjper, are plentiful in the country, but cannot yet be 
exploited owing to want of labour, cheap means of transport, and 
water. Of native industry there is next to nothing. A little 
pottery is carried on, and the women are clever in making fur 
cloths. In the north the Ovambo do a little smith-work and 
grass-plaiting. The imports in 1900 were valued at 6,968,400 
marks and exports 907,600 marks. The chief exports are guano 
and ostrich feathers. 

When South-West Africa was annexed, only a few mission 
stations existed, and a few white traders and hunters wandered 
Hidtorr wilds. Since then a considerable number 

of settiements have sprung into life, of which the most 
important is Windhoek, the seat of the LamdeaTwAiptTnamh, estab- 
lished on the old site of Jonker Afrikanders residence ; and little 
Windhoek, a purely agricultural settlement, where the ^owth of 
the grape from the Cape promises everysuccess. In the beginning 
the natives were hostile, and Hendrik Witboy strenuously opposed 
German rule. After a protracted war he was subdued, and became 
a firm ally of the authorities. Safety of life and property was 
thus secured throughout the county. Many companies, some of 
them British, have been formed. Private settlers are increasing, 
and they are recruited mostly from the men who have served their 
term in the colonial force and have had every chance of judging for 
themselves the resources of the country. In 1895 there were 13 
trading firms, in 1898, 98. 

Atjthokities. — S oHiNZ. Dmtsch SM~West Africa, Leipzig, 
1891. — ScHWABE. IH4 Verkchrs- VerMltmsse de$ Devdsck SUd* W'est 
Africanischen Schuts^eUetes, Berlin, 1897 . — ^Beuboce. Devdsch 
Sild~ West Africa. Berlin, 1898. (j. vow P.) » 

Southwold, a municipal borough and watering- 
place of Suffolk, Ihigland, in the Northern, or Lowestoft, 
parliamentary division, 12 iniles south-south-west of 
Lowestoft, with. a station on a single line connecting with 
the Qreat Eastern at HaleswortL The church of St 
Edmund’s (Perpendicular) is an ancient flint structure. 
Herrings, sprats, smelts, and shrimps caught here are sent 


to the London market. A lighthouse was erected in 1890 
on the North Cliff. In 1900 a pier 270 yards long was 
constructed, and serves as a calling-place for pleasure 
steamers, and the corporation has expended large sums 
in the improvement of the sea front A fine common 
to the south of the town is used' for golf, lawn-tennis, 
cricket, and other sports. Population (1891), 2311; 
(1901), 2800. 

Sovereig'nty. — ^The word sovereignty is said to 
be derived from the mediaeval word supremitas^ z.e., suprenia 
potestas. (See Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary as to 
various forms of the word, and Meyer, Lehrhuch des 
Deut&chen Siaatsrechts^ 15, as to its derivation.) 

Sovereignty may be viewed in three ways : there is the 
historical explanation of its origin and growth, its rude 
beginning in the savage horde, its completion in the 
modern state ; there is tiie analytical or juridical explana- 
tion j there is also what (for want of a better phrase) may 
be called the organic explanation of sovereignty. 

The following are some of the chief stages in the 
history of sovereignty : — ^WMle society is in a rude state 
or only tribally organized, there is no distinct 
sovereignty, no power which all persons ^ 
habitually obey. Thus there is no sovereignty among 
wandering groups of Australian savages.; each family is 
isolated; each horde is a loose and unstable collection. 
When the horde has become a tribe, there may exist no 
definite sovereign. Distinct in time of war, the power 
of the chief may be fluctuating and faint in time of 
peace; even in time of war it may be subject to the 
authority of a council Tribes of the same ethnic stock 
may form a sort of federation, permanent or temporal^. 

“ With the council of the confederacy,” it has been said, 
“and, more generally, in the confederacy, sovereignty 
arises and the true political tradition is evolved” (Gid- 
dings, Principles of Sociology^ p. 285). When the city and 
the State are conterminous, the seat of sovereignty becomes 
defined. Such was the condition of things in Greece, as 
considered by Aristotle in his Politics. He discusses 
the question what is the supreme power in the State 
(3. 10), which he defines as an aggregate of citizens (3. i.), 
and he recognizes that it may be lodged in one, a few, or 
many. In his view, the distinctive mark of the State 
is not so much sovereignty (7. 4) as self-sufficiency; a 
State is not a mere aggregate of persons ; it is a union of 
them sufficient for the purposes of life (7. 8) ; sufficiency 
being “ to have all things and to want nothing ” (7. 5. 1). 
The Koman jurists say little, and only incidentally, as 
to sovereignty. But in the Middle Ages, under the 
influence of &e Homan law, and with the belief in the 
existence of an empire entitled to universal sway, an 
absolutist theory of sovereignty was developed in the 
writings of the jurists who revived the study of that law : 
the emperor was sovereign ; “ quod principi placuit legis 
habet vigorem” {InMtutes^ i. 2. 6). 

Those jurists often justified the plenitvdo potestaUs con- 
ceded to the emperor by the fact that he stood at the 
head of Christendom, i^ong. the theories prevalent in 
the Middle Ages was one that mankind formed a unity, 
with the pope and the emperor at the head of it: the 
universal Church and the universal emperor ruled the 
world. Even to Leibnitz, writing in the 17th century, 
it , seemed that “ totam Christianitatem unam velut 
BempubUcam componere, in qua Caesari auctoritas aliqua 
competit” {Opera, 4. 330). When the power of the 
emperor was weaJeened, and the idea of a universal ruler 
was gone, a new test of sovereignty was applied — that of 
external independence; the true sovereign States were 
umiversitates svperiorem non recognoscentes. There were 
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times and countries in the Middle Ages in which the 
collective power of the community was small: many of 
the great corporations were virtually autonomous j the 
central authority was weakj the matters as to which it 
could count upon universal obedience were few. In such 
circumstances the conception of sovereignty was imperfect. 
It has been suggested that the modern conception of it 
was evolved from the contest between three powers : 
the Church, the Boman Empire, of which the individual 
States in Europe were theoretically provinces, and the 
great landowners and corporations. "Wliatever may be the 
truth as to this, the modem theory is first clearly stated 
in Jean Bodin’a book On the GmMmnwealth (French 
edition, 1576; Latin version, 1586), which was the 
first systematic study of sovereignty. Bodin defines the 
State thus: “Bespublica est familiarum rerumque inter 
ipsas communium, summa potestate ac ratione moderata 
multitude.” His theory, which corresponded on the whole 
to the state of things in France in the time of Louis XL, 
was a theory of despotism. It may be also described as a 
type of the mechanical or juridical theory of sovereignty. 
According to Bodin, there is in the State unlimited one 
power : “ Majestas est summa in cives ac subditos legibus- 
que soluta potestas ” (i. p. 8). There exists a central force 
from which are derived all the powers which make or give 
effect to laws ; a power which he describes sometimes as 
majestas summa potestas summum imperium.” This was 
the conception expressed by Bossuet, “ Tout T^tat est en la 
personne du prince,” or in Louis XIV. ’s saying, “L’^tat 
c*est moi.” 

One favourite theory was that sovereignty originated in 
a social contract It was assumed that the individual 
members of society, by express or implied pact, agree to 
obey some person or persons; sometimes it is described 
as an unqualified handing over ; sometimes it is a transfer 
subject to qualifications, and with notice that in certain 
contingencies this will be withdrawn. Gierke, in his book 
Johaifmes Althueius v/nd die EntwicTcelwig der Notimrreeht- 
lichen StcKUstheorie^ shows (p. 76) that the conception of a 
treaty or agreement as the basis of the State was in the 
Middle Ages a dogma which passed almost unchallenged, 
and that this theory was maintained up to a late period. 
It is to be found in the writings of Thomas Aquinas {de 
Frimipum, 266), MarsOlus of Padua, Buchanan, 
Mariana, and Suarez. It is the kernel of the theories of 
Hobbes, Rousseau, Fihner, and Locke. Among the clearest 
and most logical exponents of this theory was Hobbes, 
who in his Leviathcm expounded his notion of an agree- 
ment by which absolute power was irrevocably transferred 
to the ruler. Puffendorf, with some variations, states the 
same theory. In his view there is a pactym wn/hnis^ 
followed by a paetvm e^jectionis. The best-known ex- 
ponent of this theory of the source of sovereignty is 
Eousaeau, who assumes the existence of a pacte eodal^ 
the tertns of which are ; ** Chacun de nous met en commun 
sa personne et toute sa puissance sous la supreme direction 
de la volont4 gdn^rale; et nous regevons encore chaque 
membre comme partie indivisible de tout” {fin CoTvtrat 
Social^ 1. c. 6). 

Those who distinguish society from the State, and who 
see in the latter only one of a group of institutions included 
in the former, do not regard sovereignty in any of the 
above lights. The tendency of students of sociology is 
to give little prominence to sovereignty, and to treat it 
as an incident of a highly organized society. Comte, 
Spencer, Bagehot, Lurkheim, and Oiddings, for example, 
refer to it, if at all, only briefly and incidentally; they 
conceive society as an organism, or at all events as a 
growing whole, no one part or force being the cause of 
^1 others, and all interacting ; society is not the product 


of any agreement or of force alone, but of a vast variety 
of interests, desires, and needs. Not the State or Govern- 
ment comes at a certain stage of organization : small 
groups are drawn together ; powerful corporations fall into 
line; a national feeling develops; eventually the State 
as we know it is formed. Sovereignty is a resultant 
of many forces. It may not exist as to some regions of 
conduct; as to others it may be weak and mutable; 
only in certain conditions is the sovereign power supreme 
as to all matters of conduct. 

Among the different senses in which “sovereign” has 
been used are the following : — 

(a) “ Sovereign ” may mean titular sovereign — the King 
in the United Kingdom, the Kaiser in Germany. 

(5) The legal sovereign: the person or persons who, 
according to the law of the land, legislate or administer 
the Government. 

(c) The political or constitutional sovereign : the body 
of persons in whom the actual power at any moment or 
ultimately resides. Sometimes this is designated “ the 
collective sovereignty.” 

(d) Sovereignty is also used in a wider sense as the 
equivalent of the power, actual or potential, of the whole 
nation or society (Gierke, 3. 568). 

The distinction between real and nominal sovereignty 
was familiar to mediaeval writers, who recognized a double 
sovereignty, and distinguished between (1) the real or 
practical sovereignty resident in the people, and (2) the 
personal sovereignty of the ruler. (Adolf Dock, Der 
Scm)er(mitdtsh6griff^ &c., p. 13.) By many writers sove- 
reignty is regarded as resident not in any one organ, but in 
the Gesawmtpersm of the community (Maitland, Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages^ xliii.). 

Sometimes sovereignty is defined as the organized or 
general will of the community (Combothecra, Conception 
Jwridique de V^tat^ p. 96). “ Sovereignty is the organized 
will of an organized independent community. . . , The 
Kings and Parliaments who serve, as its vehicles.” 
“ Sovereignty resides in the community ” (Woodrow 
Wilson, p. 1448). The same theory is often expressed 
by saying that the majority in a community, or a parti- 
cular group, in fact, rules (Guizot, Representative Govern- 
ment, i. p. 167). This was the doctrine of the French 
Revolution. “ Sachez que vous §tes rois et plus des rois,” 
said a revolutionary orator cited by Taino. It was the 
language of the founders of the American Constitution 
and contemporary political writers; the language, for 
example, of Paine : “ In republics such as there are 
established in America the sovereign power, or the power 
over which there is no control and which controls all 
others, remains where nature placed it — in the people” 
{Dissertations on Govervment, i, 6). 

The same theory assumes a more subtle form, especially 
in the writings of Hegelians. Sovereignty is with them 
a term descriptive of the real wiU oi the community, which 
is not necessarily that of the majority. “ If the sovereign 
power is to be understood in this fuller, less abstract 
sense, if we mean by it the real determinant of the 
habitual obedience of the people,. we must look for its 
sources much more widely and deeply than the analytical 
jurists do ; it can no longer be said to reside in a deter- 
minate person or persons, but in that impalpable congeries 
of the hopes and fears of a people bound together by 
common mterest and sympathy, which we call the common 
will ” (Green’s Works, 2. 404). “ Though it may be mis- 

leading to speak of the general will as anywhere, either 
actually or properly, sovereign . . . yet it is true that 
the institutions of political society are an expression of, 
and are maintained by, the general will ” (2. 409). 

Sovereignty is used in a further sense when Plato and 
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Aristotle speak of tlie sovereignty of the lavrs (Zazt’s, 
4. 715; Politics^ 4. 4; 3. 15). Thus Plato remarks: “I 
see that the State in -which the law is above the rulers, 
and the rulers are the inferiors of the law, has salvation.” 
(See also Gierke, GenosseiiscJiaftsrecht, 3. 8.) Even in 
mediseval writers such as Bracton is found the notion 
that the king is subject to the laws: “Bracton knows 
of no sovereign in the Austinian sense, and distinctly 
denies to the royal authority the attribute of being in- 
capable of legal limitation ” (Figges, The Divine Might of 
Kings, p. 13). We find the same expressed by many 
German jurists, i.e,, the idea of a State which exists only 
in the law and for the law, and whose life is but by a 
legal order regulating public and private relationship 
(Gierke, iii. x.). 

Among the definitions of sovereignty may be quoted 
these: “That which decides in questions of war and 
peace, and of making or dissolving alliances, 
Detinitions about laws and capital punishment, and 
exiles and fines, and audit of accounts and 
examinations of administrators after their term 
of office” (Aristotle, Politics, 4. 4. 3). “Suprematum 
illi tribuo qui non tantum domi subditos manu militari 
regit, sed et qui exercitum extra fines ducere et armis, 
foederibus, legationibus, ac caeteris juris gentium function- 
ibus aliquid momenti ad rerum Europae generalium summam 
conferre potest ” (Leibnitz, Ojpera, 4. 333). “ La souver- 

ainet^ est celle qui sert a exprimer Tindependance d’un 
^tat aussi bien k Tint^rieur qu’^ Text^rieur ” (De Martens, 
Traiti du Droit InterTiational, translated by A. Leo, 
1881, i. 378). “ L’independance complete qui pent se 

manif ester k deux points de vue; Pun ext^rieur, Pautre 
int4rieur” (M. Despagnet, Droit International Public, 
1894, p. 80). “ Sovereignty as applied to States imports 

the supreme, absolute, uncontrollable power by which any 
State is governed” (Cooley, Comtitutional Limitations, 
p, 1). “ Social control, manifesting itself in the authori- 

tative organization of society as the State, and acting 
through the organs of Government, is sovereignty ” 
(Giddings, Klements of Sociology, p. 217). See the col- 
lection of definitions in Der Someranitdtshegrijf im Bodin, 
&c., by Dr AdoK Dock (1897), p. 6, and in La Conception 
Juridiqm de VJEtat, by Combothecra, p. 90). Many of 
these definitions describe an ideal state - of things rather 
than realities. Some of the definitions would apply to 
the authority of powerful religious bodies in certain periods 
of history, or of illegal associations, such as the MafiA, 
which have terrorized the community. 

Territorial sovereignty is used in a variety of senses. 
Often the phrase is the equivalent of sovereignty. It 
may mean a state of things such as existed in the Middle 
Ages, in which ownership and sovereignty were not clearly 
separated : when he who was owner had sovereign rights 
incident thereto, or, as it was sometimes phrased, when 
sovereignty inhered in the territory, when the king was 
the supreme landowner (Maine, ATident Law, 106) ; when 
all political power exhibited proprietary traits, and was 
incident to the ownership of land (Maitland, Township 
a/nd Borough, 31). Territorial sovereignty is thus defined 
by Leibnitz: “ Superioritatem territoriiem in summo 
subditos coercendi jure consistere ” {Opera, 4. 358. See 
Laband, 1. c. 8). 

Certain propositions are often stated with respect to 
sovereignty. One of them, stated by Eousseau {Du 
Gontrat Social, 2. c. 2), is that it is indivisible ; 
Nairn a proposition true in the sense that in regard 
to the same matters at the same time there can- 
not be two sovereigns, but not true in the sense 
in which it has often been employed, namely, that in the 
last analysis of society there are some persons or person 
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who controls all conduct and are habitually obeyed as to 
all matters. Bather we may say with Maine, “Sove- 
reignty is divisible, but independence is not.” A frequent 
deduction from the theory of the iudirisibility of sove- 
reignty is that there cannot be double allegiance ; in other 
■words, no one can be the subject of two States. This 
deduction is not in fact true. With the existing differ- 
ences in the laws of modem States as to nationaliiy, 
persons may be, and are, subjects of two or more States. 
In the native states in India there may be said to be 
double allegiance. Mr Tupper, in his work on Indian 
Protectorates, refers to “the double allegiance of the 
subjects of native states ” in India ; and he explains that 
the native rulers are themselves subject to the Indian 
Government. “For all purposes of our relation with 
Powers the subjects of Indian native states must be 
regarded as subjects of Her Majesty” (Tupper, Indian 
Protectorates, p. 353). Such double allegiance is apt to 
exist in times of transition from one sovereignty to another ; 
for example, in the 18th century, iu the British possessions 
in India, the Mogul was said to exercise a personal 
sovereignty. As Sir Wniiam Scott remarked in the Indian 
Chief, 3 C. Bob. 22, it hardly existed otherwise than as a 
phantom : the actual authority was exercised by the East 
India Company, 

Another deduction from the same proposition is that 
any corporation or private body which appears to exercise 
sovereign powers together with the State does so only by 
delegation. This theory is thus stated by Burke ( Worhs, 
7. 289) with reference to the East India Company ; “ The 
East India Company itself acts under two very ^ssimilar 
sorts of power, derived from two sources very remote from 
each other. The first source of its power is under charters 
which the CrovsTu of Great Britain was authorized by Act 
of Parliament to grant, the other is from several charters 
derived from the Emperor of the Moguls. ... As to 
those of the first description, it is from the British charters 
that they derive a capacity by which they are considered 
as a public body, or at all capable of any public function. 

. , . This being the root and origin of their power, renders 
them responsible to the party from whom aU their 
immediate or consequential powers are derived.” 

Another proposition often stated with respect to 
sovereignty, is that it is unlimited : a proposition which 
is not true of the legal or political sovereign. In all 
States are limits, more or less definite, to such powers, 
according to the character of the subjects and the relations 
of the State to foreign powers- Even despotism is tem- 
pered by assassination and the liability of revolution 
(Dicey, Law of the Constitu/tmi, p. 73). A third proposi- 
tion often expressed with respect to sovereignty, is that it 
cannot be alienated : a proposition thus stated by Bousseau: 
“Je dis que la souverainet^, n’^tant que I’exercise de la 
volontd gdn^rale, ne pent jamais s’alidner” {Du Contrat 
Social, 2. 1). 

According to one view, sovereignty is not the distinctive 
note of a State. Many communities usually regarded as 
. true States do not possess it. There are sovereign and 
non-sovereign States ; international law recognizing both- 
In the view of many writers sovereignty is not a necessary 
attribute of a State, but a mark of independence (Laband, 

I Das StaatsrecM des Deutschen Reiches, 1. 87 ; Jellinek^ 

; Die Lehre von der StaatenverUndmigen, p. 37 ; Meyer, 
Lehrhuch des Deutschen Staatsrechtes, p. 5 ; Behm, Allgo- 
meine Stcbatslehre. See the contrary view presented by 
Professor Burgess, Political Science or CoTtstituiiomiZ Law, 
i. 52; Political Science, Qvarterly, 3. 123; M. Georges 
Streit, Revue de Droit Internatimal, 1900, p. 14). 

The phrase half sovereign States was invented by J. J. 
Moser to describe States possessing some of the attributes 
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of sovereignty. Under this class are grouped very diverse 
comnmnities. There are States T^hich possess some 
attributes of sovereignty, but not others; States 
ffaif- possessing internal autonomy, but not exter- 
sovene/im nally independent; States which are more or less 

* under the influence of others. There are also 
States which have certain of the attributes of sovereignty, 
but are subject to servitudes or burthens imposed by treaty, 
usage, or force- Feudalism had a phraseology to express the 
varieties of fiefs which existed under it; modern inter- 
national law has no generally accepted terminology for the 
still greater variety of States which now exist. These 
varieties tend to multiply, and it is difficult to reduce them 
all to a few types. The theory that States are equal, and 
possess all the attributes of sovereignty, was never true. 
It is still more at variance with the facts in these days 
when a few great States predommate, and when the 
contact of Western States with African and Asiatic States 
or communities gives rise to relations of dependence 
faUing short of conquest. The division into federations, 
confederations, and alliances is not complete- JeUinek 
has suggested this classification {Die Lehre von der Staatenr- 
verhindmigeri^ p. 58) : (a) Unorganized associations, in- 
cluding — ^(1) treaties; (2) occupation of the territory of 
one State and administration by another, as in Eosnia and 
Cyprus; (3) alliances; (4) protectorates, guarantees, per- 
petual neutrality ; (5) Der Staaienst<mt^ the feudal State, 
of which Jellinek gives the Turkish empire and the old 
German empire as examples. (6) Organized associations, 
including — (1) international commiasiona {intemaUon- 
ale Verto<dtmigsveremey such as international postal and 
telegraph unions, &c.); (2) the St<mten^hvmd or federal 
State; (3) real unions of States as distinguished from 
personal; (4) the Bmtde&staat, Most of the existing 
varieties may be conveniently ranged in the following 
classes : — 

(1) States which have complete independence, complete 
autonomy, external and internal, and which are recognized 
in international law as sovereign States. 

(2) States which have complete external independence, 
but sore more or less subject permanently to other States 
as to their internal affairs. Of this class there are few 
examples. Perhaps, however, such States as permit, 
permanently or normally, of interference by others on 
behalf of certain classes of subjects may be so described. 
Among such are Bulgaria, Montenegro, Servia, and 
Eumania, as to which the Treaty of Berlin (Article 5) of 
1879 stipulates for rights of members of ah creeds and 
religious worship. The general principle is tiiat a treaty 
does not detract from sovereignty. As Jellinek expresses 
it, “Der Staatenvertrag bindet, aber er unterwirft nicht” 
{Gesetz wnd Verordmmg^ p. 205); or as Qrotius (1, c. 3, 
22. 2) expresses it, “ Hec regi aut populo jus demit summi 
imperii.” 

(3) States which enjoy complete autonomy as to internal 
affairs, but which are more or less subject to other States 
as to foreign relations. Some writers would place in this 
category all States forming part a of true confederacy. 
It includes States which are united temporarily— cases of 
inorganic unity, to use Jellinek's expression. It includes 
also permanent alliances or organic unions. These are 
some examples : — 

{a) Frotectorates amd SuzeraifftMes. The status of certain States, 
such as Bulgaria, Buxuania, the late South African Bepublic, are 
peculiar. They are undoubtedly for many purposes sovereign, 

(6) The unions between a superior and inferior State, 
the relations of the various States to the old Geiraian Empire; 
the relations of the Ottoman Porte to its Christian provinces. In 
the Middle Ages the question was often mooted whether States 
subject to feudal superiors, or the States foimiog the Gennan 
Empire, were sovereign. According to one common^ definition 


they were not : a true sovereign State was universitas quae nm 
m;perioTem recognasdU “ Celui est absolument souverain qui ne 
rien tient apres Dieu que de I’espee. S_*il tient d*autrui il n’est 
plus souverain,’* The prevalent opinion, however, was that 
sovereignty was compatible with rights such as were possessed by 
the Beick over the princes of Germany ; that there might be fiefs 
held in full sovereignty ; and that vassal States, when subject only 
to “nude vassalage,** were sovereign. That was the view of 
Grotius (1. 1. e. 3, 23. 2), who holds that the nexus fevdalis is 
consistent with summum imperium. 

(4) States which have, by treaty or otherwise, parted 
with some portion of their sovereignty and formed new 
political units : what Mr Herbert Spencer calls “ compound 
political heads,” or, to use Austin’s expression, “ composite 
States.” The most important examples of this class consist 
of federal or composite States which by treaty or otherwise 
have surrendered certain of their powers, or which have 
created a new State (Staatenbund). For many years one 
of the burning questions in the politics of the United States 
was the question whether the individual States of the 
Union remained sovereign. According to the theory of 
Calhoun, the States had entered into an agreement from 
which they might withdraw if its terms were broken, and 
they were sovereign. According to the theory expounded 
in the Federalist^ the individual States did not, after the 
formation of the constitution, remain completely sovereign ; 
they were left in possession of certain attributes of. 
sovereignty, while others were lodged in the Federal 
Government; while there existed many States, there was 
but one sovereign. Even if the origin was a compact or 
contract, after the “ United States ” were formed by a 
“Constitutional Act” there no longer existed a mere 
contractual relation: there existed a State to which all 
were subject, and which aU must obey (von Stengel, 
StaatenJbwnd wnd Bv/ndesstaat ; JaJvrhuchfv/r Gesetzgehung^ 
1898, p. 754; Cooley, Principles of Constiimitional Law^ 
pp. 21, 102). According to Austin: “In the case of a 
composite State or a supreme federal Government, the 
several united governments of the several united societies, 
together with a government common to these several 
societies, are jointly sovereign in each of those several 
societies and also in the larger society arising from the 
federal union, the several governments of the several 
united societies are jointly sovereign in each and all”. 
(5th ed., i. 258). In point of fact, there are fields of 
action in which A is sovereign^ others in which B is 
sovereign, and certain others in which A and B are jointly 
or alternately sovereign. To take the American Constitu- 
tion, for example, the States are sovereign as to some 
matters, the Federal Government as to others. 

(5) Another division includes anomalous cases, such as 
Cyprus or Bosnia, in which one Government administers 
a country as to which another State retains certain powers,, 
theoretically large. 

(6) The territories governed or administered by chartered 
companies form a cl^s by themselves. Nominally such 
companies are the delegates of some States; in reality 
they act as if they were true sovereigns. 

(7) Two other classes may be mentioned : (a) cases of 
real union between States, ^.y., that between Austria and 
Hungary; (5) personal unions, distinguished from the 
above-named forms — for example, the union of England 
and Hanover. 

(8) A small group consists of instances of condomMmnv 
or arrangements similar thereto ; for example, the arrange- 
ments as to the Samoa Islands from 1889 to 1899. 

According to modem usage the appellation “.sovereign 
State” belongs only to States of considerable size and 
population exercising without control the usual powers of a 
Sta.te, c.y., able to declare peace or war. Leibnitz, discuss- 
ing this subject in his Tractatus de Jv/re Supremitus^ 
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(Opera^ 4. 362), says; “Itaque valde etiam dubito, an 
possit Eeipublicse iUi Italise, quam yocant Sancti Marini 
oppidmn, concedi suprematus, tametsi jure liberam 
Vtate^ esse nemo negot,’’ a remark which would apply 
^ also to the Republic of Andorra ; “ IUi tantum 
yocantur souverains ou potentats, ‘ qui territorium majus 
habent^ exercitumque educere possunt ; atque hoc demum 
iUud est, quod ego voco suprematum, et GaUos quoque 
arbitror, cum de rebus ad jus gentium spectantibus, pace, 
bello, foederibus sermo est, et ipai aUquos yocant souve- 
rains, eos non de urbibus liberis loqui, nec exiguorum 
territoriorum, Dominisquce facile dives Mercator sibi emere 
potest, sed de majoribus illis potestatibus, quae beUum 
inferre, beUum sustiuere, propria quodammodo vi stare, 
foedera pangere, rebus aliarum gentium cum auctoritate 
intervenire possunt ” (4. 359). 

With this yiew may he compared that of a writer in the Law 
Magassine^ vol. xxv., 1899, p. 30, who argues that the Republic 
of San Marino is a State in the Ml sense. 

It is sometimes suggested that self-governing colonies 
are to be regarded as true States. Undoubtedly some 
; them can no longer be regarded as colonies 

ooaes. sense. The self-governing colonies 

forming part of the “multi-cellular British State,” as 
Mr Maitland describes it {PoUticaZ Thetyries of the Middle 
AgeSy p. x), have an essentially “State-like character.” If 
Liberia is a State, the same may surely be said of Canada. 

It is true the British colonies have not the power of declar- 
ing war or peace, or regulating the foreign policy of the 
Empire ; and the Crown may disallow a measure passed 
by the Dominion Parliament (Bourinot, Constitution qf 
Ccmada, 1888, p. 75 ; Lefroy, Legislative Power in 
Canada, 244). Colonial legislatures are said to have 
delegated powers. It is more accurate to say that as to 
certain matters the Legislature of the Canadian Dominion 
is sovereign, and as to certain others that it is not 
(Lefroy, 244 j Quick and Garrad, Australian Commorir 
wealth, 328; Dicey, 106); and as to some matters they 
are in fact, if not in form, wniversitates svperiorem nooi 
recognoscentes (Quick and Garrad, 319); or that they are 
States in process of making. Occasionally the expression 
“subject of a colony” is now used {Low v. Rowdedge, 
L.R. 1 Ch. 42; Lefroy, Legislative Power in Camada, 
329). At all events, the self-govemingv colonies may be 
classed as “half sovereign States ” or “quasi-sovereign.” 

Many attempts have been made to enumerate the 
attributes of sovereignty, Le,, the regalia, prerogatives, &c., 
as they were called. Eor example, Bodin gives 
AtMhntes a list of the properties of majestas or sovereignty ; 

(a) “ Legem universis, &c., singulis civibus dare 
posse; (5) beUum indicere aut pacem inire; 
(c) to appoint and change magistrates; (d) power ofi final 
appeal; (e) power of pardon; (/) raising revenue; (ff) 
coining money” {De Republica, i. c. 10). Leibnitz, with 
the Middle Ages in view, divides the attributes or faculties 
into two classes : regalia majora and regalia minora. 
Hobbes {Leviathom), analysing these attributes, enumer- 
ates twelve attributes. “ These,” he says, “ are the marks 
which make the essence of sovereignty, and which are 
the marks whereby a man may discover in what man, 
or assembly of men, the sovereign power is placed or 
msideth.” He also describes them as “inseparable 
lights.” Bluntschli {Allgemeim StaatsUh/re, L 575) 
enumerates these attributes ; (a) right of recogrdtion of 
majestas ; {h) independence ; (c) power to determine 
constitution ; (d) right of legislation ; (e) action through 
deposed organs ; (/) irresponsibility. AU of these 
enumerations are open to the objection that they 
merely describe the action of the State at a particu- 
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lar time, or indicate a theory of what an ideal State 
should be. 

Authorities. — ^Tlie litemtnre of the subject is immense ; every 
book on political science, from Lcpuhlic of Plato and the JPoUtics 
of Aristotle, has dealt with or touched sovereignty A few of the 
chief modem works ai’e — Bluntschli. AUgemeine Staatslfhre. 
1852. — Gierke. Das Deutsche Genosscnschqfisrecht. 1863— 81^ — 
Austin. Lectures on Jurisprudence, 3rd ed- 1869. — Maine. 
Minute m the Kdthuiwdr iitcitcs. 1864 (printed in Life and 
Speeches, p. 320) ; Early History of Listitutiom, 1875. — La band. 
StaatsrecM des Dmfsehen Eeiches, 1876. — Mohl. EncyeZo- 
liodiederStaatsirissenschafteTif^nded., 1872. — Gierke. Johamies 
AUhushts, 1880. — ^Jellinek. Die Lehre rmi den StaatsverHnr 
dungen. 1882. — ^ISIeter. Lehrluch des Deutschen Staatsrecht, 
1878. — ^Rosin. SouveranitcitstacU, 1883. — Gaeeis. AZlgemeines 
Staatsrecht. 1882. — Coolet. Constituti(mal Limitatmis, 6th ed. 
1890. — Jbllinek. Ueber Staatsfragnicnte. 1896. — ^Westerkakp. 
StaatenhuTid niivd BundesstacU. 1892. — Gbebr’s Works, 1892. — 
Fowler. City State of the Gi'eeks and Romans. 1893. — 
Salomon. L Occupation des Territoires sans Haitres. 1896. — 
Dioet. Law of the Co7istitiUion^6th. ed. 1897.— Combothecra. 
La Conception Juridique de VEtat. 1899. — RehM- Allgemeine 
Staeddehre. 1899. — Gidbings. FTTivciples of Sociology, 3rd ed, 
1899. — ^Burgess. Political Science arid Constitutional Law. 
1899. — ^Merriam. History of the Theory of Sovereignty since 
Rousseau. 1900. — Bryce. Studies on History ard Juri^rudence, 
2. 49. 1901. — ^Bornhak. Einseitige Abhangigkeitsverhalinisse 

unter den Modemen Staaten. 1896. — Willoughby. The Mature 
of the State. 1896. (j. Mf.) 

Sowerby, a large viUage, Yorkshire, England, in 
the Sowerhy parliamentary division of the West Riding, 
on both sides of the river Calder, 3^ miles west-south-west 
of Halifax and IJ mile distant from Sowerby Bridge 
station. Since 1894 Sowerby and its neighbouring parish 
of Sowerby Bridge have been governed by urban district 
councils. At Sowerby Bridge a free public library 
was opened in 1893. The population of the urban 
districts was — Sowerby, in 1891, 4051; in 1901, 3653; 
Sowerby Bridge, in 1891 (altered area), 10,426 ; in 1901, 
11,477. 

Spai a watering-place in the province and 21 miles 
south-east of the town of Li4ge, Bel^um. The altitude of 
the town varies from 820 feet to 1080 feet above sea-level. 
The surrounding scenery is very picturesque, consisting 
chiefly of low, wooded hills. The town has flourished since 
the 16 th century, but attained its highest popularity in the 
18th century, when it was visited by, among others, Peter 
the Great, Gustavus HE. of Sweden, Joseph IL of Austria 
and the Emperor Paul of Russia (before he ascended the 
throne). Altogether there are sixteen springs, the waters 
being chalybeate (50® Eahr.). A new parish church was 
built in 1884-85. The Gallery Leopold II, contains a 
small museum, as well as music haUs, reading-rooms, dec. 
Like Monte Carlo and Ostend, Spa permits public 
gambling in its casino. The season lasts from May to 
October, during which period the place is visited by some 
17,000 persons annu^y. Population (1890), 7109; 
(1900), 8192. • 

SpAhfS (in Persian Sipari, meanmg “warriors,’’ and 
synonymous with S^oy) originally denoted the holders 
of fiefs in Central Asia who were under an obligation 
to yield personal mOitary service to their superior chief. 
Ih process of time the term came to be applied to the 
soldiery whom these inferior nobles furnished in their 
own stead. A like feudal institution existed in Turkey, 
and the “ Spahis ” were the light irregular cavalry which 
from the time of Sultan Amurath I. (1326) down to the 
beginning of the 19 th. century formed the flower of the 
Turkish army ; at one period they are estimated to have 
numbered 130,000, “ Spahis ” is the term now applied 

to certain native cavalry regiments in Algiers and Tunis, 
which, are officered by Erenchmen. 
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L Statistics. 

fT^HE present 49 provinces of Spain are subdivided into 495 
i districts, styled and 9274 parishes 

Territorial^^ <^yy^^<3mientos, A plan has been mooted 
divisions for once more grouping the provinces into 
andpopu^ regional divisions, and the parishes into groups 
lation. ^ csi,TTY out the prevalent tendency towards 

decentralization. In 1857 the population, according 
to the census, was 15,464,340; in 1877, 16,631,869; 
in 1887, 17,673,838; in 1897 (excluding soldiers and 
their families abroad), 18,226,040, of which 8,884,389 
were males and 9,341,651 females. The census of 1897 
shows that there were 28,460 foreigners permanent 
residents and 9080 foreigners temporarily resident in 
Spain. Only 24*79 per cent of the whole population lived 
in towns. The density of the population is greatest in 
Galicia, parts of Catalonia and lie Basque provinces; 
lowest in Cuenca, Teruel, and some parts of Andi^ucia and 
Aragon. The average on the whole kingdom was 90 per 
square mile in 1887 ; 93 in 1897. In 68 towns (in 1897) 
the death-rate was higher than in Madrid, and the average 
was in the provinces from 1*95 per cent, in Canaries to 
3*88 per cent, in Falencia; and the birth-rate ranged from 
2*78 per cent, in Pontevedro to 4*36 in Palencia. 

The following table shows the provinces, area, and total 
Spanish population in 1887 and 1897 : — 


Provinces. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population, 

1887. 

Population, 

1897. 

New CasHlZe , 

Madrid 

Guadalaiara 

Toledo 

Cuenca 

Ciudad Beal 

Old OastilU . 

Burgos 

Logrono 

Santander . 

Avila • 

Segovia 

Soria . 

Palencia 

ValladoHd . 
Astwriae 

Oviedo 

Le&ib 

Salamanca . 

Zamora ' 

Leon . 

Estremadma . 

Badajoz 

Caceres 

GfalwCa . . . 

Coruna 

Lugo . 

Orense 

Pontevedro . 
Aridalucia 

Almeiia 

Granada 

Malaga 

Cordova 

Jaen . 

• Cadiz . 

Seville 

Hudva . . , 

V^aZencm 

Castellon . 
Valencia 

Alicante 

^8,018 

2,997 

4,869 

5,586 

6,726 

7,840 

5,651 

1,945 

2,112 

2,982 

2,714 

3,836 

3,126 

3,043 

4,091 

4,091 

4,940 . 
4,135 
6,167 
18,708 
8^688 
8,014 
11,S4S 
3,078 
3,787 

2.739 

1.739 ■ 
83,986 

3,802 

4,937 

2,824 

5,300 

5,184 

2,828 

5,429 

4,122 

8,897 

2,466 

4,353 

2,098 

l,TtS,US 

683,484 

205,040 

366,398 

246,091 

287,142 

l.'TU.SOl 

342,988 

183,430 

249,116 

195,321 

166,927 

167,008 

189,349 

271.162 
61S,8U 
615,844 
984,7U 
820,688 
274,890 
889,238 
808,686 
476,273 
332,412 

l,967,m 

686,327 

438,076 

416,237 

478,699 

S, 898,681 
345,929 
482,787 
623; 915 
413,888 

428.162 
428,261 
636,687 
240,067 

1.461,488 

292,852 

730,916 

437,685 

’ #1 

1,849,989 

730,807 

202,282 

369,830 

245,122 

302,088 

1,784,680 

343,359 

188,620 

267,292 

201,836 

159,057 

153,522 

193,963 

276,971 

688.955 

622.955 
996,068 
322,198 
278,947 
394,915 
884,045 
487,468 
346,577 

8,080,080 

651,623 

465,996 

417,327 

485,084 

8,438,698 

350,822 

479,169 

490,331 

434,802 

456,358 

429,676 

541,744 

250,901 

1,588,084 

307,107 

774,206 

451,711 

Carryforward. . 143,628 

12,754,089 

13,074,869 


Provinces. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population, 

1887. 

Population, 

1897. 

Brought forward . 

143,628 

12,754,089 

13,074,369 

Mwteia, . 

10,449 

780,843 

766,494 

Albacete 

6,972 

231,073 

236,345 

Murcia 

4,477 

489,770 

519,149 

CodaLoma 

18,488 

1,836,139 

1,951,780 

Lerida 

4,776 

296,609 

284,693 

Gerona 

2,272 

311,153 

302,345 

Barcelona . 

2,985 

879,771 

1,028,113 

Tarragona . 

• 2,461 

348,606 

336,579 

Aragm . 

17,979 

988,554 

907, S61 

Huesca 

6,878 

260,585 

247,317 

Saragossa . 

6,607 

415,152 

412,172 

Teruel 

5,494 

246,817 

247,762 

Nmwrra 

4,046 

307,994 

800,881 

Nfavarra 

4,046 

307,994 

300,381 

Betsgue Frtyoinces . 

8,788 

510,194 

576,358 

Vizcaya 

849 

234,880 

289,405 

Gnipuzcoa . 

728 

181,149 

192,311 

Alava . 

1,205 

94,165 

94,642 

Balean^ Isles . 

1,860 

313,480 

309,807 

Cemary Isles . 

9,944 

801,963 

339,803 

African possessions . 

... 

6,582 

11,270 

Total , 

396,171 

17,678,838 

19,225,853 


In regard to professions, the 1897 census showed that 
4,854,742 inhabitants were occupied in agricultural pur- 
suits, 243,876 in manufacturing and mining, 194,755 in 
commerce, 11,804 lawyers, 40,628 in holy orders, 28,549 
nuns, 20,655 in medical professions, 97,257 public officials, 
49,665 employed in railways and companies, 39,136 
teachers, 16,849 artists, 423,999 servants of both sexes, 
91,226 paupers and mendicants, 823,310 operatives and 
handicraftsmen. 

In 1897 Madrid had 510,616 inhabitants, Barcelona 
504,396, Valencia 203,958, Seville 145,728, Malaga 
125,434, Murcia 108,476, Saragossa 97,433, Bilbao 
74,076, Granada 74,599, Cadiz 67,987, Palma 62,626, 
Carthagena 86,424, Valladolid 67,917, There were 44 
towns with a population of over twenty and below sixty 
thousand, and 133 towns ranging from ten to twenty 
thousand. In the last twenty years of the 19th century 
there was a marked increase in the population of great 
towns. 

The birth-rate in Spain was 37*60 per 1000 in 1861-70 
and 36*20 in 1886-9^ marriage-rate was 7*60 per 
1000 in 1861-70, dropping to 6*40 in 1883-85, and rising 
again to 7*30 per 1000 in 1886-92. The death-rate per 
1000 was 30*10 in 1861-70, 33*90 in 1883-86, and 
31*40 in 1886-92. The percentage of illegitimacy is 5*8, 
The death-rate in Madrid, 32*80 per 1000, is the highest 
of all European capitals. 

Mnigratim amd ImmigroMon , — ^From 1882 to 1890, 611,295 
persons emi^ated from Spain, and the immigrants were 462,893, 
leaving a balance against Spain of 148,402. In the years 1891-95 
the emigrants were 337,106 males and 53,571 females, and the 
' immigrants 245,048 males and 65,893 females, leaving a balance 
' against Spain 89,736 in all. More than half the emi^ants 
, and immigrants belong to the agricnltuxal classes, ,the mtter 
chiefly retiirhipg from Portugal and Algeria. About 66 per cent, 
of the emi^anm went to America, about 29 per cent, to Africa, 
meaning Algeria, and the rest to Europe and Oceania. In these 
figures are iududed the reliefs of the colonial army, the officials 
and civilians going and coming from the colonies up to 1895. 
The average annual emigration for the years 1898-1900 was 58,808 
persons. 

j Eoman Catholicism is the established religion and State Church 
. under the Constitution of 1876, In the budget of 1899-1900, 
£1,689,262 was assigned as Church estimates under the Concordat 
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with Koine. Spanish codes stiU contain many severe penalties, 
including fines, correctional prison, and penal servitude, for delicts 
P . against the State religion, as writers and journalists 
KcugiOB. fre(juently discover when they give offence to the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Blasphemy is punished by imprison- 
ment The bishops sit in the Superior Council of Education, and 
exercise much influence on the programmes of public instruction. 
The latest education reform in 1899 obliges all boys to follow 
lectures on theology and relimon during six out of seven years of their 
curriculum to obtain the B.A. degree. Canon law and Church 
doctrine form an obligatory part of the studies of men qualifying 
for the bar and magistracy. By the Constitution of 1876 non- 
Oatholics are only permitted the exercise of their form of worship 
on condition that they do so in private, without any public 
demonstration or announcement of their services. The same rule 
applies to their schools, which are, however, numerously attended, 
in Madrid/ Seville, Barcelona, and other towns, by children of 
Protestant families, and of many OathoHcs also. The Protestant 
cemeteries, in the few places where they exist, are respected 
because chiefly foreign property. Many Spanish cemeteries have a 
comer set apart for Protestants, Jews, and Preethinkers. At the 
census of 1877 the total official number of Protestants was 6654, 
and of Freethinkers 9645, out of 16,634,345 Spaniards. In 1887 
the figures were 8000 and 11,000 out of over 17 millions; but the 
facts are not fully disclosed, as both Protestants and Freethinkers 
are known 'tobe much more numerous, especially in the middle and 
lower classes. Though Wilkomm said, in the early ’eighties, that 
he had grounds for supposing that indifierentism was then general 
in the upper and even in the lower classes, and fanaticism and mgotry 
limited to some distant provinces where the clergy had much influence 
on the lower orders, such was not at all the case at the close of the 
19th century. With liberty of conscience during the Revolution, 
from 1868 to 1877, certainly the Church lost ground, and in- 
difference, scepticism, and anri- clerical ideas did prevail for awhile 
in great towns, in the centres of Republicanism in Catalonia and 
Andaluci^; but a reaction set in with the Restoration. The 
Governments of the Restoration showed the Church much favour, 
allowed the Jesuits and religious orders of both sexes to spread 
to an extent without precedent in the century, and to take hold 
of the education of more than half of the youth of both sexes 
in all classes of society. The revival of Church and monastic 
influence began during tbe reign of Alphonso XII., 1877-86, and 
considerably increased afterwards under the regency of Queen 
Christina, during the long minority of Alphonso XIII., the 
godson of Pope Leo XIII. It made itself felt very visibly at court, 
in society, in politics, and even in legislation. 

A law of 17th July 1857 made primary education compulsory 
on all children of school age, originally fixed at six to nine, and 
P - .. made free for the poor. It proved impossible to enforce 

naitcauoti, statute, and the majority of Spaniards are still 
illiterate, though in decieasing proportion at each census. The 
primary schools for both sexes are kept up at the expense of 
the parish ; the ayimtamientos, or municipal councils, in many 
provinces pay the teachers very irregularly, and often owe them 
arrears of several years. The secondary schools are styled 
institutes and are mostly self-sux)porting, as the fees paid by 
the pupils for attendance at lectures and for their B.A. degrees 
in general cover the expenses of such establishments, which get, 
besides, subsidies from some of the provincial councils. Spain 
has ten universities : Madrid, the most numerously attended, has 
14,000 students ; Salamanca, the most ancient, the alma mater of 
Spanish science and letters in the Middle Ages and Renaissance ; 
Granada, Seville, Barcelona, Yalencia, Santiago, Saragossa, 
Valladolid, aud Oviedo. Most of the universities are self-support- 
ing from the fees of matriculation^ and of degrees. In fact, the 
State is in great part thus reimbursed, the £360,000 placed 
nominally on record in the annual budget for education. The 
primaiy schools were attended in 1897, by 1,168,013 boys and 

I, 095,184 girls, making a total of 2,263,197 children receiving 
education in the State municipal schools alone, exclusive of 
free schools and religious houses of education. The normal 
State schools for the training of' professors contained 2041 male 
and 3518 female pupils. The free normal schools had 2025 male 
and 2219 female pupils. The secondary or higher schools of the 
State had 29,362 pupils, and the- free schools of the same grade 
6866. The universities had 91,995 students, of whom 11,947 
alone belonged to the class called free students, trained in addition 
to the regular matriculated undergraduates. The professoriate con- 
sisted of 549 university professors, who mostly secured their chairs 
by competitive examinations, 567 professors of institutes, 617 
professors in the normal schools to train teachers of primary 
schools, and 37, 754 teachers of the primary State schools. The total 
number of Spaniards who could read and write in 1877 was 
4,071,823 out of a population amounting to 16,631,869. In 1887, 
5,004,470 Spaniards could read and write, 602,005 read only, and 

II, 945,875 could neither read not write, out of 17,565,632^ The 
census of 1897 did not give the details of -these three classes, as i 


the returns were incomplete, but it is believed there is a further 
progress of about 9 per cent. There are, besides the State universities, 
institutes, and primary schools, numerous Jesuit and other 
ecclesiastical schools for boys, a Jesuit Catholic University at 
Deusto, near Bilbao, whose pupils have to pass their final 
secondary examinations and take all degrees in the State 
establishments as free scholars. The education of girls has been 
much developed not only in the State schools but even more so in 
the convents, which educate more than half the girls of the upper 
and middle and part of the lower classes. There are free day- 
schools for girls and an institute in Madrid. Many girls attend 
the provincial institutes, and some have successfully gone in for 
the B.A. degrees and even higher honours in the universities, 

Spain is a hereditary monarchy, the Constitution of 
which was voted by the Cortes and became the coastita- 
fundamental law of 30th June 1876. The tionand 
sovereign becomes of age on completing his or Gov«rn- 
her sixteenth year. The legislative authority 
is vested in the sovereign in conjunction with the 
Cortes. The Cortes consist of an Upper House, styled 
Senate, and a Lower House, styled Congress of Deputies. 
Half the members of the Senate, 180, ,are life peers — 
who sit as nominees of the Crown by royal decrees, or 
in their own right as marshals, archbishops, and car- 
dinals, presidents of the Council of State or Supreme 
Court, after holding such appointments several years — and 
grandees. The other half of the Senate, 180, are elected 
three each by the 49 provinces of the kingdom, and the 
remainder by academies, universities, dioceses, and State 
corporations. The senatorial electors in the provinces are 
delegates of the commxmes and aU the members of the 
provincial council, presided over by the governor. The 
Lower House of the Cortes were elected by a very limited 
franchise from 1877 to 1890, when the Cortes passed a 
Eeform Bill that became law on 29th June 1890. This 
law re-established universal suJBErage, that had existed during 
the Revolution, from 1869 to 1877, when the first Cortes of 
the Restoration replaced that electoral system by a limited 
franchise. Under the law of 29th June 1890 every 
Spaniard who is not debarred from his civil and civic rights 
by any legal incapacity, and has resided consecutively 
two years in his parish, becomes an elector on completing 
his twenty-fifth year. Soldiers and sailors in active service 
cannot vote. AR Spaniards aged 25 and who are not 
clerks in holy orders can he elected. The same electoral 
law was extended to the municipal elections. 

The executive administration is entrusted to a responsible 
Ministry, in which the president generally holds no portfolio, 
though at times some Prime Ministers have also taken 
charge of one of the eight departments. The ministerial 
departments are; Poreign Affairs, Grace and Justice, 
Finance, Interior, War, Education and Fine Arts, Marine, 
and Public Works, which includes all the material interests. 
Under the Secretary of State for the Interior the civil 
administration in each province is headed by a governor, 
who represents the central power in the provincial councili 
which is also elected by universal suffirage. There are 49 
provincial councils, and 9274 ayuntamientos or municipal 
councils. 

The present civil code was put into force on 1st May 
1889 for the whole kingdom. The penal code dates from 
1870, and was modified in 1877. The com- ' ^ 
mercial code was put into force on 22nd August 
1885, the code of -civil procedure, 1st April 1881, 
and the code of criminal procedure, 22nd June 1882. 
There is a court of first instance in each of the 495 
partidos jttdiciales, or legal districts, into which the kingdom 
is divided. Prom this inferior jurisdiction the appeals 
go to the 15 avdiemias Imitoriales, or courts of appeal 
iThere is in Madrid a Supreme Court, which is modelled 
iupon the French Cour de Cassation, to rule on points of 
law when appeals are made from the decisions of inferior 
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courts, or wlien conflicts arise between chil and military 
jurisdiction. Wben the law of 20th April 1888 established 
trial by jury for most crimes and delicts, 49 avdiendas 
crimmcdes, one in each province, were created; these are a 
sort of assizes held four times a year. The administration 
of justice is public. The parties to a suit must be repre- 
sented by counsel. The State is always represented in 
every court by ahogado^ fiscales^ public prosecutors, and 
counsel that are nominees of the Crown. 

Spanish finance passed through many vicissitudes during 
the 19th century. In the reigns of Ferdinand VII. 

and Isabella IL the creditors of the State had 
Finance. suffer several suspensions of payments of their 
dues, and reductions both of capital and interest. During 
the Revolution, from 1868 to 1874, matters c ulmi nated 
in bankruptcy. Payments of interest were only in part 
resumed after the Restoration in 1876, and in 1882 the 
Government of King Alphonso proposed arrangements to 
consolidate the floating and Treasury debts of the Peninsula 
in the shape of £70,000,000 of 4 per cent, stock, redeem- 
able in 40 years, and to reduce and consolidate the old 
exterior and interior debts, then exceeding £480,000,000, 
in the form of £78,840,000 of exterior 4 per cent, debt — 
exempt from taxation under an agreement to that effect 
with the council of foreign bondholders in London on 28th 
June 1882 — ^and £77,840,000 of perpetual interior 4 per 
cent. The colonial debts were not included in those plans 
jof genor Camacho. The debts of Spain were further 
increased in 1891 by a consolidation of £10,000,000 of 
floating debt turned into 4 per cent, redeemable stock 
similar to that of 1882 j and this did not prevent a fresh 
growth of floating debts out of annual deficits averaging 
two to three millions sterling during the last quarter of the 
.19th century. The floating debt in 1900 had swollen 
to £24,243,300, The Governments of Spain having 
guaranteed the colonial debts of Cuba and of the Philip- 
pines, when those colonies were lost in 1898, at the close 
jOf the colonial and American wars, Spain was further 
saddled with £46,210,000 of colonial consolidated debts, 
and with debts contracted to f4ce the expense of those 
wars amounting, besides, to £63,257,000. Consequently, 
once more the Spanish Government had to attempt to make 
both ends meet by asking its creditors tp , assent to the 
suppr^ion of all the amortization of imperial and colonial 
debts, and to a tax of 20 per cent, on the coupons of all 
the debts, whilst at the same time the Cortes were asked 
to authorize a consolidation and liquidation of the floating 
and war debts and an annual increase of £3,200,000 in 
already heavy taxation. Under these , modifications the 
Bpani^ debt at the close of the 19th century, exclusive of 
i^4, 000,000 of Treasury debt, consisted of £41,750,000 of 
exterior debt, still temporarily exempted from taxation on 
the condition of being held by foreigners, of £270,000,000 
pf 4 per cent interior consols, and of £60,000,000 of new 
5 per cent consols, replacing the war and floating debts. 
In the budget for 1900 — ^the financial years of Spain now 
coinciding with the calendar years — ^the credits voted for 
the debts of all kinds under these consolidations and 
conversions amounted to £16,742,285. 


The following table shows the equivalent at parvslue, 25 pesetas 
to the pound sterling, of the budget estimates since 1880-81 : — 



Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

1880-81 . 

£ 

£ 

31,666,031 

38,466,047 

1885-86 • . 

34,900,575 

35,885,869 

1890-91 . 

33,622,057 

83;867',760 

1896-96 . 

30,340,688 

30,689,150 

1898-99 . 

' 34,632,676 

36,218,073 

34,739,176 

1900 , . 

35,439,928 

1902 .... 

38,977,610 

88,847,050 


The chief heads of revenue were in 1902: direct taxation 
£16,538,815, indirect taxation £13,583,600, State monopolies 
and services managed by the State itself £6,512,800, sales of and 
income accruing from State property £1, 175,014, Treasury ways and 
means £1,167,280. The chief items of expenditure for 1900 were : 
civil list of the royal family £376,275, public debt £16,552,470, 
pensions £2,871,220, justice and worship £2,168,105, education 
£1,734,405, army £6,180,270, navy £1,437,670, Home Office 
£2,103,125, and public works £2,976,035. 

The Bank of Spain has a charter which has been renewed and 
enlarged several times since its foundation after the Restoration, 
and its privileged note issue has had to he gi“adually and very 
largely increased by legislative authorizations, especially in 1891 
and 1898, as its relations with the Treasuries of Spain and of her 
colonies increased, since nothing in the services rendered by the 
bank to the public would ever have justified the growth of the note 
issue first to thirty millions sterling in 1891, then by quick strides 
to fifty and over sixty-one millions sterling in 1899 and 1900. At 
the close of the 19th century the remodelled bank charter, which is 
only to expire in 1921, authorized a maximum issue of £100,000,000, 
on condition that the bank keeps cash in hand, gold and silver in 
equal quantities, equal to a third of the notes in circulation up to 
£60,000,000, and equal to half the amount issued above that sum. 
After the budget of 1900 came into force, in April the balance- 
sheet of the hank showed a note circulation of £62,324,178, and 
cash gold in hand £13,689,257, cash silver in hand £15,605,336. 
Spain still keeps np the French monetary system, francs being 
styled pesetas of one hundred centimes each. Gold has disappeared 
from business of every kind since 1881, when the premium began 
to rise, and it reached a maximum of 120 per cent, during the war 
with America. Afterwards it dropped to aboiit 30 in 1900. 
Bank notes and silver coin have been practically the currency for 
many years. The French metric system of weights and measures 
has been established since 1871, and has slowly replaced the older 
Castilian methods. 

The Spanish army, and the navy also, are recruited by conscrip- 
tion. Inability to service be^s with the first day of the calendar 
year in which the 20th year is completed. Except in , 
extraordinary circumstances, the War Ministers have 
seldom called for more than forty to sixty thousand men annu- 
ally, and of this contingent all who can afford to do so buy them- 
selves off from service at home by myment of £60, and if drafted 
for colonial service they can buy tliemselves off by payment of 
£80. The period of service for all arms is twelve years — ^three 
with the colours, three in the first-class reserve, six in the second- 
class reserve. The “War Ministers can, and frequently do, send on 
unlimited farlough, or place in the first-class reserve, men who have 
not completed their first three years, and thus a considerable 
saving is made. Brothers can take each other’s place in the ser- 
vice, and eldest sons of aged-parents, or sons of widows, easily get 
exempted. A project for obligatory service for all Si)aniards, with- 
out tiie faculty of buying tiiemselves off, has been drawn np. 
Spain is divided into eight military regions or army corps. Ea^ 
aimy corps is commanded by a lieutenant-general, who has under 
his orders two or more generals of division and a corresponding 
number of brigadier-generals. The strength of the regular army 
for many years varied between 85,000 and 100,000 in time of peace, 
and during the Carlist war, 1868 to 1876, Spain had 280,000 
under arms, and nearly 350,000 during her more recent oolonial 
wars. For 1899-1900 the figures were only 80, 000. The active army 
is divided into 56 regiments of the line with 2 battalions each, 20 
battalions of rifies ox cazadores, 4 African, 2 Balearos, 1 MelflJa bat- 
talions of light infantry, 2 bat^ons of imes in the Canaries. The 
cavalry includes a squadron of royal horse guards, 28 ^regiments of 
the line, remount and dep6t establishments, 4 regional squadrons 
in Mallorca, the Canaries, Ceuta, Melilla. The artillery comprises 
13 field and 8 mountain re^ments, 1 siege and 10 garrison battal- 
ions, and auxiliary companies. The royal enmeers are 4 reriments 
of sappers and miners, 1 of pontooners, 1 battalion of telegr^h 
engineers, 1 of railways with cyolista, 1 balloon corps, ana 4 
oolonial corps. Spain has besides her re^lar army other permanent 
military forces in the shape of 1075 officers, 1604 inounted and 16,686 
foot gendarmes, mostly old soldiers, and 14,156 carabineers, .all of 
them old soldiers. The regular army, at the close of the war with 
the United States and with the colonies in 1898, had 26,000 
officers and about 400 generals, but a law was afterwards mt^e to 
reduce their numbers by filling only one out of two death vacan- 
cies, with a view to rea^ a peace establishment of 2 marshals, 25 
lieutenant-generals, 50 divisional and 140 brigadier-genorak, and 
15, 000 officers. Spain has manufactories of arms and gun foundries 
at Toledo, Sevilla, Oviedo, Trubia, and Segovia. Her military 
academies are Toledo for infantry, Segovia for artiUeiy, Valladolid 
for cav^iy, Avila for commissariat, il^corial for carabineers, Getafe 
for civil guards, besides a staff college styled Escue^ Superior de 
Guerra at Madrid. 

Tha Spanish navy had been increased from 1888 to 1897. The 
Cortes had assigned several millions sterling out of the ordinary 
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naval estimates for the improvement of the arsenals and dock- 
yards, and for shipbuilding. They had also voted extraordinary 
„ credits amounting to nine millions sterling to create a 

^ po'sverful squadron of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 

and torpedo-boats in Europe, and credits for the naval defences 
of the colonies. The results of these efforts were the squadrons 
that were defeated by the United States in the Philippines and in 
Cuba during the disastrous war of 1898. Afterwards the Spanish 
navy was seriously reduced. The official list for 1900 showed 2 
iirst-class ironclads and 3 third-class, of which 2 only were avail- 
able for coastguard service, 4 first-class cruisers, 10 second-class, 
17 gunboats, 4 destroyers, 16 torpedo boats, 3 training ships, 5 
despatch vessels, and a few coastward pontoons. The navy is 
recruited by conscription in the coast or maritime districts. The 
Peninsula is divided into three naval captain-generals’ departments 
— at Perrol, at Cadiz, and at Cai*tagena — at the head of each being 
a vice-admiral. In 1899 the Cortes voted credits for 3500 seamen 
and 2500 marines. 

Cereals are the staple of cultivation ; wheat ranks first, barley, 
rye, maize, and oats next. The first two are cultivated in aU 
. - parts, plains and mountains equally, rye and oats in 

Agncm- poorer mountain soils, and maize mostly in North 
Spain, Bice is cultivated in the finely inigated soU of 
Valencia. In 1898 the 49 provinces of Spain drew 93,628,960 
bushels of wheat alone from 7,141,452 acres, 43,590,821 bushels of 
barley from 3,786,142 acres. Eye gave 14,606,602 bushels from 
1,783,812 acres, maize 10,208,475 bushels from 1,022,225 acres, 
oats 6,676,496 bushels from 942,307 acres. In all, more than 
nineteen million acres are devoted to cereals. The produce per 
acre thus indicated places Spain among the countries in which 
the return is least, much as her agriculturists have tried to 
improve their cultivation of late years in many provinces. The 
imports of agricultural machinery of every kind, especially from 
Great Britain and the United States, are steadily increasing. 
The cereals, and especially the wheat and flour production 
of the kingdom, had regularly furnished a considerable export 
as long as high duties in the colonial tariffs obliged the Spanish 
possessions beyond the seas to draw such articles of indis- 
pensable consumption from the mother country ; in fact, the value 
of the exports of cereals and similar pod stuffs averaged from 
three to five per cent, of all the exports from 1879 to 1895. 
Curiously enough, though these exports of the products of Spanish 
agriculture kept steady during so many years, Spain was at the 
same time very frequently importing considerable quantities of 
foreign com from the United States, Kussia, and Turkey for her 
own consumption. In most years, and especially in bad ones, the 
value of the imports under this head greatly exceeded that of the 
exports. In the production of pulse and kitchen vegetables Spain 
is one of the foremost of European nations. The chick-pea, or 
garbamOf is part of the daily food of all classes, and beans, peas, 
and lentils are extensively grown. Garlic, onions, tomatoes, 
pepper or “pimientos,” are staple products. Lucem and clover 
are prominent in the fodder crops. No less than 410,330 acres 
were devoted to the chick-pea, giving 2,900,000 bushels in 1898. 
Taken as a whole, these minor crops yielded 14,162,900 bushels 
out of two million acres. 

Among the fruits of Spain the olive tree stands first. It occu- 
pies an area almost as extensive as the vine. Its range embraces 
tibie whole of the southern provinces, some parts of the central 
plateau, most of the Ebro valley, and a few districts of Galicia. 
Erom the 2,731,820 acres of olive plantations in the 33 provinces 
where oHvea are cultivated, 23,796,787 bushels of olives were 
drawn, of which seven- tenths were used to make oil. The exports 
of oil amounted to 54,073 metric tons, valued at £2,292,030, in 
1899, and the exports of olives in the same year were 4849 metric 
tons, worth £143,645. Among the fruit-trees next in importance 
* to the olive is the orange, which cannot be grown on the central 
plateau, where the winters are too cold. In Andalucia and along 
the Mediterranean coast the orange groves thrive^ and in 1897 
Spain exported £1, 876,455 worth of oranges, and £1,563,000 in 1898. 
In -^e same years she exported about £150,000 worth of lemons, 
that grow in her southern provinces side by side with figs, almonds, 
pomegranates, carobs, date palms, agaves or American aloes, 
Bananas, and prickly pears, in the northern maritime provinces 
the apple is exfcensivdy cultivated, and excellent cider is made in 
Astums and in the Basque provinces. At the census of 1897, 
4,033,391 men and 828,541 women were stated to be employed 
in agriotdtilral {Pursuits. 

Among the natural products of the soil of Spain, in regard 
to quantity, wines come next to cereals, and at one time had 
_ taken a very rapid development. In the ’eighties, 

mnes. French vineyards suffered so much from 

various plagues, and when Spain ^ve a great impetus to her 
foreign trade by numerous treaties m oommeioe, none of her pro- 
ducts showed such an increase in exports as her wines. The vine- 
nowing districts had been formerly mostly in the provinces of 
Cactiz, Malaga, Barcelona, Aragon, and Navarre. Then the vine- 


yards spread all along the Ebro valley and in the Mediterranean 
seaboard provinces, as well as in New and Old Castille and Estrema- 
dura, to such an extent that wine is now produced in all the 49 
provinces of the kingdom. The average result of the vintage was 
estimated between 440 and 500 million gallons in 1880 to 1884, and 
it rose to more than double that amount towards 1890, and amounted 
in 1898 to 880 million gallons. The total area under the vine -was 
3,546,375 acres in 1898. In the heyday of the cultivation of the 
vine Spain sent the bulk of her wine exports to France. The 
imposition of high duties in France on fore^ wines in 1891 dealt 
an irreparable blow to the export trade in Spanish wdnes, as will 
be seen by the following figures : — Exports of Spanish common 
wines to France in 1888, £9,106,386; in 1890, £9,603,000; and 
when the denunciation of the treaties of commerce of 1891 took 
effect in 1892, the exports of these wines to France fell to £3,869, 937 
in 1892, £1,604,651 in 1894, and £915,000 in 1900. The export 
of wines of the south of Spain — Jerez, Malaga, and other ftill- 
hodied wines styled generoso — did not suffer so much as the common 
wines from ^e effects of the protectionist policy that prevailed in 
Spain and in most Continental countries since 1890, and England 
and France continued to take much the same quantities of such 
wines. 

The offic^ Spanish tables distinguish the wines exported as 
common wines, sherry and similar wines, and generoso vim. The 
statistics of values in the following table speak for themselves as 
to the state of the wine trade ; — 



Aver. 

1874-78. 

Aver. 

1870-83 

1890. 

1894. 

1898. 

1890. 

1899. 

Common vines 

Sherry and 
Bimilax vines 
other full- 
hodled vines 
styled gener- 
oso 

£ 

2. 517.000 

2.466.000 

|470.000 

£ 

7.748.000 

2.137.000 

879.000 

£ 

U.0S7.024 

1.145^000 

21£.6g6 

£ 

2,541.712 

740.637 

7S.Q20 

£ 

5,510,426 

567,281 

48,100 

£ 

3.806,378 

225.748 

83.491 

r England 149,138 
lli^ance 2,725.998 
jEnglfliid U4,057 
\ France 56.059 

r England 3,465 

1 France 36.259 


There is also a large export of grapes and raisins, especially from 
the southern provinces — Malaga and Valencia foremost. The 
average quantity of the two together exported in each of the five 
years 1879-83 was valued at £1,560,000. The value of raisins 
exported in 1898 was £688,771, of grapes £830,014, of which the 
most part went to England, France, and the United States. The 
Spanish vines have suffered, like those of France, from mildew and 
phylloxera. The latter has done most damage in the movinces of 
Malaga, Alicante, Catalonia, and in some parts of the Ebro valley 
in Navarre and Aragon. 

The production of sugar from cane and beetroot had considerably 
developed before Spain lost her colonies, but this event naturally 

f ave fresh impetus to the sugar industry. The pro- 
uction in 1887-88 amounted to 2541 metric tons of Sugar. 
sugar from the cane and 2407 metric tons of beetroot sugar. In 
1899-1900 the figures were 29,654 metric tons of sugar from the 
cane and 49,024 tons of beetroot sugar. In 1901 the official 
statistics showed 22 sugar-cane factories and 47 beetroot factories. 
The Government considered that these manufacturers were 
making such handsome profits that the Cortes were asked to 
increase the tax upon native sugars, with a view to draw about one 
million sterling from this source of imperial revenue. The sugar- 
cane industry is still confined to the provinces of Ahaieria, Granada, 
Malaga, where there are, besides, 'a few beetroot sugar factories. 
The latter industry has ^read to Central and North Spain, in the 
provinces of Ma&id, Sar^ossa, Valladolid,^ Santander, Leon, 
Oviedo, and Pontevedra. The imports of foreign sugars to Spain 
dwindled down from 18,899 tons in 1883 and 22,145 tons in 1884 
to 806 tons in 1897 and 866 tons in 1898. The imports of Cuban 
and Foito Eico sugars, that had averaged between 72,100 tons and 
40,706 tons before the loss of the colonies, dropped to 7816 tons 
in 1898. 

Despite all the efforts of the breeders and of the 
Qijvemment, a decline has gone on not only in horse- 
rearing, hut also in other classes of live stock since 
1866, as the following table sdiows : — 


Live 

stock. 



1865. 

1895. 

Horses 

680,873 

897,172 

Mules 

1,021,612 

767,928 

Asses 

1,298,334 

753,914 

Cattle 

2,967,303 

2,217,659 

Sheep 

22,468,669 

13*, 859,473 

Goats 

4,631,228 1 

2,534,219 

Swine 

4,357,736 

1,927,864 

Camels 

3104 

... 


Among the causes assigned for this decay is the fact, proved by 
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detailed data in the above report, that horse, sheep, goat, and 
swine xeazing are becoming progressively less rerQuneraw.ve. Heavy 
taxation, aggravated by a generally unecpial distribution of the 
burden, owing to insufficient survey of the assessable property, 
has also contributed to the decline of this and other branches 
of Spanish agriculture. Besides the cattle reared^ throughout 
the kingdom for field labour and consumption, and in the north- 
western provinces for export, chiefly to Great Britain, bulls are 
reared for the great national sport in many provinces. Goats are 
mostly bred in the mountainous districts all along the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees from Biscay to Catalonia, and in Badajoz, 
Caceres, Ciudad Beal, Granada, and Leon ; swine in Badajoz, 
Lugo, Oviedo, Caceres, and Coruna. The richest provinces in live 
stock of every kind in 1891 were : Badajoz with 1,302,754, Caceres 
with 1,038,436, Teruel with 966,327. Spanish sheep, which in 
former times enjoyed such reputation and formed an important 
part of tile national wealth, lost more ground than any other 
branch of agriculture between 1875 and 1901, the decrease in total 
figures having been nearly 41 per cent, between 1866 and 1891 
alone. The average quantity of wool exported in the five_ years 
1879-83 was about 9 million lb, 29 millions in 1896, 26 millions 
in 1897, and 30 millions in 1898. The rearing of the silkworm 
is still important in the Mediterranean provinces. 

The mineral resources of Spain are considerable and varied. 
They are not yet turned to full account, owing chiefly to lack of 
sufficient means of transport. Spain stands at the head 
Minerals, European countries in the production of copper ore, 
lead ore, and quicksilver. The total value of the products at the 
mine was £4,057,772 in 1897 and £7,566,500 in 1900. The total 
value of the products of Spanish metallurgy was £6,639,123 in 
1897 and £8,657,870 in 1900. The number of /aSricas or works 
in 1898 was 126, being a decrease of 3 on the figures of 1897. The 
number of persons employed in the mines was 65,995 in 1897 and 
89,066 in 1900, and in the works, 17,752 in 1897 and 22,613 in 
1900. 

The following table gives particulars regarding the production 
of some of the principal minerals in the year 1898 ; — 



The coal-mines of Spain are yearly devdoping their production, 
^ese being 2,019,400 tons in 1897, 2,466, 800 tons in 1898, 2, 672, 194 
in 1899. This amount did not suffice for national consumption, 
and, despite high duties, Spain imported 1,772,651 tons of foreign 
coal and coke in 1897, 1,935,000 tons ru 1898, 1,875,216 in 
1899. ^ Iron ore is drawn mostly from Biscay, Santander, Murcia, 
Almeida, and Seville, all producing over 300,000 tons each, and 
Biscay alone 5,073,838 tons in 1898 and 6,146,642 in 1899. 
The total figure was 7,197,047 tons in 1898 and 9,234,302 in 
1899, of which Great Britaiu took 4,748,667 and 6,224,229 tons. 
There has not been much progress in the extraction of copper 
ores— which had risen from 246,000 tons in 1863 to 2,445,000 in 
1883, dropping to 2,299,444 in 1898 and rising again to 2,626,875 
m 1899--in the provinces of Seville and Huelva, where the Bio 
Tinto mines lie, as those of several other provinces are not yet 
worked- Argentiferous iron ore is found in the province of Almeria, 
24,190 tons in 1898 ; argentiferous lead is extracted from the 
provinces of Badajo^ Cfiudad Beal, Cordoba, Murcia, Almeria, 
and some others, in all 244,068 tons in 1898 ; and the lead mines 
am^ chiefly in the provinces of Almeria, Jaen, and Tarraffona, 
which produced 160,472 tons in 1898 and 176,000 in 1899. The 
exports of copper were in 1898, 179,518 tons ; in 1899, 162,131 
to^ Spanish salt is partly mariue, partly drawn from rock-salt 
pd bime springs, in all 479,368 tons in 1898, 620,000 in 1899, 
in the provinces of AHcante, Baeeares, Cadiz, Saragossa, Murcia, 
and Guadalajara. 

The vrortog of the mines is earned on under State superrision. 
The whole kin^om is dirided for this purpose into three Motions. 
At the head of each section there is an inspector-general of Tnir... 
of tne first class, at the head of each division an inspector of the 


second class, and in each district a Government mining engineer. 
Under the law of 6th July 1869 many important mines were 
reserved as State property, hut financial necessities have compelled 
the Government to part with one mine after another. Some of 
the most important have thus passed into the hands of foreigners, 
like Bio Tinto, Tharsis, Linares, and Almaden. 

Spanish metallurgy has much increased since 1883, when lead 
and mercury were the only products of any importance. The 
working of iron is an industry of old standing in Spain, but the 
total production of iron, refined and unrefined, in 1873 was only 
60,000 tons ; in 1883, 200,000 ; and already in 1898 it included 
54,500 tons of Bessemer steel, 58,105 of Siemens, and 154,000 
of wrought iron. The Spanish works tmned out in 1898, besides, 
261,790 tons of lingot or pig iron, and in 1899, 295,840 tons, 
of which 49,919 were exported to foreign countries. Spain pro- 
duced in 1899, 68,300 tons of Bessemer steel, 54,654 tons of 
Siemens, 173,566 tons of wrought iron. Hext in importance 
ranked hydraulic cement 164,862 tons, lead 78,370 tons, zinc 6031 
tons, copper 46,972 tons, sulphur 3100 tons, coke and agglomerates 
369,418 tons in 1898. The following table gives particidars of 
the exports of the chief mineral products in 1898, in metric 
tons, compared with those of 1883 : — 



Total Exports. 

1 

1883. 

1898. 

Iron ore 

Copper ore . 

Zinc ores, calcium . 

„ blend 

Manganese .... 

Iron 

Argentiferous lead . 
Non-argentiferous lead . 

Lead, wrought . . \ 

„ argentiferous . / 

Wrought iron 

Copper 

4,226,000 

666,000 

30.000 

15.000 
4,600 

30.000 

51.000 

77.000 

•546,425 

186,510 

385,551 

6,884,583 
838,956 
15,356 
25,688 
95,766 
217,545 
6,040 
4,924 
/ 79,980 
\ 91,796 
48,168 
52,266 


The figures of 1899 showed more progress in the principal exports 
of minerals: the totals were 8,606,558 tons of iron ores, 10,353 
tons of lead, 95,088 tons of zinc, 948,912 tons of copper, 139,352 
tons of manganese, 331,081 tons of salt, 8073 tons of coal, 319,285 
tons of iron pyrites — ^in all, 10,458,799 tons in 1899, against 
8,247,816 in 1898. The exports of metals showed a decline of 
252,422 tons in 1899 against 281,773 in 1898. The total value 
of exports of minerals and metals in 1899 was £10,431,522, being 
36 per cent, of the whole exports of Spain in that year. 

At the census of 1877 about 3 per cent, of the classified popu- 
lation was returned as engaged in industries. The proportion 
had risen to 5 per cent, at the census of 1887, and over Manum 
6 per cent, in 1897. The manufacturing industries of 
Spain had developed in the decade 1874^84, and they ” 
continued prosperous until 1892, when the existing ultra-pro- 
tectionist tariff caused a much more important deve&pment, no 
longer confined to the maritime provinces. The principal manu- 
factiire is still that of cotton. In 1879-83 Spain stood seventh 
among European nations in regard to the average import of raw 
cotton for home consumption, not only in amount, but in regard 
to population, 6 Ib pernead, against Urdted Kingdom 41*7 lb, 
Holland 28*6 lb, Switzerland 18 '7, Belgium 9*9, France 8*2, and 
Germany 8*2. The average import of raw cotton into Spain 
was 79,690,000 lb in 1874r-78, 100,300,000 R in 1879-1888,' 
124,832,716 R in 1896, 167,111,689 R in 1897, and 143,616,678 
in 1898. The products of this branch of industry do not yet 
suffice to meet the wants of the population, and every year there 
is a considerable import of cotton goods — in fact, the figures were 
£400,000 on an average in 1896-98. The exports of Spanish 
cotton goods were hardly worth mentioning outside the colonial 
markets, which took an average of two millions sterling in the 
decade 1888-98. This outlet is now almost closed, as the new 
masters of Cuba, Porto Bico, and the Philippines will cease to 
protect Spanish imports against European and American com- 
petitors. The cotton industry had until late years been princi- 
pal^ centred in Catalonia, and mainly in tiie province ana town 
of Barcelona, famed also for their manu&ctures of lace, woollen, 
and linwi goods. The Basque provinces, especially Guipuzooa and 
Biscay, Navarre and Asturias, nave followed in the wake of Cata- 
lonia for linen and cotton industries, and for paper mills. Flax- 
spinning is confined to Galicia. The customs statistics show 
that Spain had to import £12,099,813 of raw materials for her 
industries, including mel, in 1896 and £12,693,000 in 1897, 
but the war with the United States and the loss of the colonies 
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caused this class of imports to decline to £7,478,000 in 1898. The 
silk industry, though inadequate to meet the home demands, is 
active in Valencia, Murcia, and Seville. Metal industries, at first 
limited to the Basque provinces, particularly around Bilbao, have 
spread to Asturias, Almeria, Galicia, near the great ore-beds and 
in the vicinity of many coal-mines. In the same Asturian disti’icts 
the Government has its foundries and factories for making ams 
at La Trubia and Oviedo, Toledo, fax south, being only now famous 
for its blades and decorative work. The manufacture of leather 
is carried on in many provinces, but the formerly celebrated Cor- 
dova leather is a thing of the past. Gloves are made in Seville 
and Madrid, shoes in the Balearic Isles, chiefly for the colonies, 
which used to take about a million sterling a year of these 
exports. The esparto is twisted into cords and ropes and the 
staple matting so common on the floors of Spanish houses of all 
classes, the cstera. The refining of cane and beetroot sugar has 
become one of the most lucrative of Spanish industries in many 
provinces. Soap, chocolate, and cork are among the prosperous 
industries. The same may be said of charcoal, both for heating 
and mechanical purposes. The making of porcelain, formerly 
well known in Madrid, is now carried on at Seville. Ohve oil 
is a thriving industry that exported £2,292,790 of its products in 
1898. The war of tariffs between France and Spain since 1892 
was an inducement for an extraordinary development in the 
making of brandy and liqueurs of every kind, of fruit preserves, 
potted meats, and many other articles in North Spain, above all 
in Navarre, the Basque provinces, Catalonia, and even in YaJla- 
dolid and Andalucia. Foreign as well as native capital took 
an active part in the establishment of such industries. Special 
mention must he made of the manufacture of tobacco, which is 
a royal monopoly, farmed out for 30 years to a company that has 
increased the factories from 7 to 12, and which began by paying 
the Treasury £3,400,000 annually, snd gradually more, up to 
£4,800,000 stipulated for 1900. 

The loss of all her possessions on the American mainland in the 
early part of the 19th century dealt a severe blow to the foreign 
. - commerce of Spain, from which it only recovered about 

1850, when imports and exports began to increase. The 
following table shows the onward march of her trade, and the 
figures given include those of her exj^rts to and imports from 
the colonies, Cuba, Porto Eioo, and the Philippines ; — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1870 . 

1880 . 

1885 . 

1890 . 

1896 . 

£ 

20,876,464 

28,481,852 

30,590,306 

37,645,517 

33,539,796 

£ 

15,981,888 

25,998,727 

27,920,001 

37,510,396 

32,198,084 


After the restoration of the Bourbons in 1875, the first Oahinet 
of Alphonso XIL’s reign stopped the operation of the tariff law of 
the Revolution and reverted to protection. In 1882 a Liberal 
Cabinet not only revived the system of a gradual reduction of 
import duties to a fixed maximum, but made very good commercial 
treaties with France and several other nations, which were followed 
by a treaty with Great Britain in 1886. The foreign commerce of 
Spain rapidly developed in the decade 1882-92, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States fitting at the head of the imports, 
Great Britain and France at the head of the exports on an average 
for 63 per cent. The rapid increase of the demands of France for 
Spanish wines, when the phylloxera, mildew, and other plagues had 
heavily reduced her vintages, caused in Spain a great development 
of the vineyards, and the exports of Spanish wines to France 
alone amounted to £12,000,000 annually. When France and other 
European nations abandoned free trade for protection towards 1890, 
a strong movement set in in Spain in favour of protection. In 1890 
the Conservative Oahinet of Senor Canovas raised the duties on 
agricultural products, in 1891 it denounced all the treaties of 
commerce that included most favoured nation treatment clauses, 
and in 1892 a new tariff law established considerably higher duties 
than those of 1882 — in fact, duties ranging from 40 per cent, to 
300 per cent. This tariff is still in force, and has been slightly 
modified only by treaties of commerce with Holland, Sweden and 
Norway, and Switzerland, that were concerted on the princmle 
of recipocily of concessions on a very limited numter of articles. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, and some 
other countries which made no treaties of commerce with Spain 
after 1892, negotiated simple agreements, under which their im- 
Tmrts are granted the same footing as those of Switzerland, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden. Portugal has a special recipro- 
city treaty with Spain, on the understanding that the commercial 
ana navigation regime thus created shall not be extended to other 
nations. 


Spain very soon felt the effects of protection in the sharp decline 
of her trade in 1892, 1893, 1894, when her exports suffered more 
than her imports. The high duties on foreign agricultural products 
did not check the influx of American and Russian corn whenever 
the crops of the Peninsula were insufficient, as happened in four 
years since 1890. Economical causes of depression and of altera- 
tions in the foreign commerce of Spain were aggravated in 1895, 
1896, 1897, and 1898 by the Cuban rebellion first, then hy the 
Philippine insurrection, and by the war with the United States. 
The total figures' of exports and of imports in those years remained 
high in appearance, because they included the large amounts of 
bar silver imported for the Treasury and for the Mint, and the 
bullion passing to and fro between the colonies and the Peninsula ; 
for instance, £4,823,406 in silver being received from the colonies 
and £6,433,237 having been sent out in 1897. In this period the 
figures were : — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1895 , 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

£ 

33,639,796 

36,383,570 

36,381,546 

38,937,774 

37,461,465 

34,495,865 

£ 

32,198,044 

40,930,098 

42,995,344 

36,757,728 

28,995,150 

28,954,716 


During the years 1895-99 Spanish imports of manufactured 
goods steadily increased, whilst imports of raw materials and 
“alimentary substances” showed a marked decline, particularly in 
1898. A had crop in 1899 caused a great increase in imports of 
bread-stuffs, especially com, which gave an increase of £600,000 in 
the proceeds of the customs duties on foreign corn and cereals. 
The exports of ores of every kind and other raw materials had 
constantly increased from 1895 to 1898, though not so remarkably 
as the exports of agricultural products, chiefly oils, oranges, and 
raisins. In 1899 Ml the exports of Spain showed a sudden and 
marked decline. The wine trade began to pick up a little in 1898. 
The loss of the colonies in that year explains the heavy decrease in 
exports of manufactured goods, for whi^ Spain virtually seemed to 
have no other market worth mentioning. This decrease amounted 
to £2,000,000 in 1898 alone, and in 1899 the exports of goods to the 
quondam colonies was insignificant. Great Britain figured in the 
imports of Spain in 1897 for £6,203,059 and in 1898 for £5, 682,495, 
and in the exports for £10,545,743 in 1897 and £10,099,973 in 
1898 — the first being chiefly coal and coke, iron, machinery, jute, 
hemp, and chemicals ; the latter comprising minerals, wines, raisins, 
oranges, and esparto grass. France stood next with £5,874,278 in 
the imports of 1897 and £4,706,445 in 1898, and £10,178,380 in 
the exports of 1897 and £12,870,440 in 1898 — the first including 
wool and woollen goods, silks, macldnery, and chemicals ; the latter 
mostly wines, oils, and fruits. The United States ranked third in 
imports, in majority, cotton and cereals. Portugal, Germany, Italy, 
Russia and Belgium came some way behind the next group 
in imports, ran^ng from £1,600,000 to £1,750,000. The same 
countries, with Norway and Holland, ranked next to Great Britain 
and France in exports. The trade of Spain with the South 
American republics is comparatively small, though steadily increas- 
ing, being the 40th part of the exports and less in imports. The 
I loss of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines very seriously 
affected lie export trade of Spain in every respect, though the 
American peace treaty of December 1898 secured for Spain most 
favoured nation treatment in her lost possessions. 

Spain has 21 seaboard provinces, with more than 120 ports of 
some importance. The merchant navy of Spain, far from decaying 
through the loss of her colonies in 1898, seems to have ^bippinz 
been given fresh impetus since, hy firms and companies andnaW- 
which bought abroad and nationalized many English -atfoa. 
and French steamers for the carrying of exports and 
imports to foreign countries and for trade on the coast of Spain. 
At the close of 1899 Spain had 377 steamers of 650,887 tons, being 
an increase of 22 steamers and 68,494 tons on the figures of the 
revious year, though 18 steamers of 31,316 tons had been lost 
uring the year. Besides the above steamers ranging over 100 tons 
each, Spain had at the same date 77 steamers, eadx of less than 
100 tons, for her coasting trade, and of 10,505 tons all told. 
Spain ranks sixth among the merchant navies in regard to 
steamships. Her sailing vessels are decreasing in numbers in the 
exterior trade, hut not in the coasting trade, which is decidedly 
developing and occupying more craft. Her fishing fieet, chiefly 
sailing boats, is also important, and manned hy a hardy and active 
coast population. In 1897 the total number or vessels entered with 
cargoes was 10,705 of 3,116,826 metric tons, and in 1900 (inclusive 
of coasting trade), 17,722 vessels of 14,172,872 tons. The following, 
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table gives an abstract of the entrance and clearance, in metric [ The Spanish colonial possessions now stand as follows, though the 
tons, under the principal flags in 1897 areas and populations are necessarily rough estimates 


Steamers. 


Sailing Vessels. 



National . 

753,333 

1,539,184 

70,629 

56,913 

British 

. 1,547,371 

6,578,933 

19,687 

49,733 

French 

135,888 

693,526 

8,030 

115,973 


German . 
linJian 
Austrian . 
Belgian . 
Danish 
Eussian , 
Swedish . 

Total . 


50.361 28,402 69,536 23,859 

28.361 38,295 2,284 9,133 

25,827 132,313 

25,106 23,830 1,992 3,832 

23,561 10,074 27,074 20,299 

20,037 27,694 10,353 2,015 

2,877,209 9,777,361 238,617 290,877 


Colonial Possessions. 

Area, 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Eio de Oro and Adrar 

80,000 ? 

60,000 ! 

Ifni .... 

27 

6,000 

Fernando Po, Corisco, 
Elobey, San Juan 

850 

30,000 

Muni-Campo Eegion 

10,000? 

100,000 ? 

Total (about) 

90,877 

186,000 

1 


The coasting trade of Spain is considerable. The statistics for 
1897 showed that the number of vessels entered under the head of 

coasting trade ” was 37,875, with a total of 11,266,195 metric 
tons, and the number of vessels cleared was 38,572, of 11,420,028 
metric tons. 

At the end of December 1896 there were 20,320 miles of 
State roads, all well built and well k^t up, and 2468 miles 
... in course of construction. The aggregate length of 
provxucial roads at the same date was 4270 miles, 
catloas * municipal roads 12,094 miles. The 

length of railways open for traflic on 1st January 1898 
was 8020 miles. The average annual increase in the last ten years 
of the 19th century was 205 miles. All the Spanish railways 
belong to private companies, most of which have received State 
subventions, and the Spanish railways will reverb to the Govern- 
ment mostly at the end of a term of 99 years. In* granting a con- 
cession for a new railway the practice is to give it to the company 
that offers to construct it with the lowest subvention. The total 
amount of the subventions' for railway construction up to the end of 
1896 was £30,156,960. Eor strategical reasons the Spanish gauge 
was made different from that of [France. Of narrow-gauge railways 
in 1896 Spain had 1302 miles open to traffic, 230 in course of con- 
struction, and 1000 planned, under concessions duly granted. 
Spain has 120 miles of steam tramways, 24 miles of electiio tram- 
ways, out of a totsX of 332 miles at the dose of 1896. Seventy 
per cent, of the railways of Spain, and an even larger proportion 
of the tramways and narrow-range railways, especially in •mining 
districts, have been constructed and worked with foreign capital. 

The length of State .telegraph lines increased irom 
6665 xmles on 1st January 1883 to 19,885 at the close of 1899, 
and the length of wires from 16,256 moles in 1883 to 46,670 miles 
on Slat December 1899. The number of messages in 1899 was 
5,058,104, of wMch 3,748,805 were inland messages and 1,123,957 
from or to foreign oountiies. In 1897 Spain derived a revenue of 
£322,533 from the telegraph service. The number of telesraph 
offices in 1898 was 1428. ^ ^ 

I^ost Office . — ^Exclusive of official correspondence, the total number 
of letters and post-cards that passed through the post office in 1898 
jras 91,800,924 for the interior of the kingdom, 13,410,166 for 
letto sent to or received from foreign countries, 196,715 in transit, 
and 356,442 for the parcel post. The number of printed papers 
and ^mples for internal service was 95,672,000, and foreign 
25, 627,000. There were 3047 post offices. In 1898 there were 54 
urban tdephone systems and 533 inter-urban circuits ; the total 
leMth of telephone line was 5980 miles, and of wire 27,640 miles. 

r^fl^tnient of Cuba and the cession of Porto Eioo, 
the Phihppme and Sulu Islands, and Guam, the largest of the 
Colonial to the Dnit^ Sta^, as a consequence of the 

posses^ j 1898, and of the remaining Ladrone or Marianne 

sions. Istods, together with the Caroline and Pelew Islands, 
to Germany by treaty of 8th February 1899, the colonial 
possessions of Sp^ ware wdneed to alwut 100,000 square 
C>uta, Melilla, and one or two other smaE sta'tes on the north coast 
of Morooo^ are part of Spain rather than colonies. The colonies or 
mt^rates are Eio de Oro and about 80,000 square Tnii.. in 
the mteiior of the south of Morocco, Ifni near Cape Nun, the 
idands of Fernando Po, Annobon, Ooriaoo, Blobey, San iuan, 
and a se^n of the mainland of West Aftioa between the rivers 
Alum and Gampo. By an arrangement with France in 1900. Snain 


Vi uu uoutuKion xnax rrance agreed to allow her a 

portion of the territoiy claimed by Spain on the Muni and Oampo. 


Eio de Oro and Adrar are under the governorship of the Canary 
Islands, with a sub-governor at Eio. F^or administrative purposes 
the Canary Islands are considered part of Spain. 

Authorities. — Alcover. — La Industria NadonaZ. Madrid, 
1898. — Baedeker’s S;pam and Portugal. London, 1898. — 
Barrio t Mier. Sistoria del Derecto es^amZ. 2 tom. Madrid, 
1894. — ^Burke. History of Sjoain. 2nd ed., 2 vols. London, 
1900. — H^ana sus M(mum&nZos y Artes, su Naturaleza e Historia. 
21 vols. by various writers. Barcelona, 1884-91. — Hare. Wemder- 
ings in S^am. London, 1873. — Hume. Sjaain, its Greatness 
and Decay, Cambridge, 1897 ; History of Modem Spaim,, 
1788-1898, London, 1899. — ^Main. Sights and Cities of Spain, 
London, 1899. — Martinez y Gonzalez. La Crisis de la Agri- 
culture, Salamanca, 1893. — ^Meyriok. The Chu/rch in Spain, 
London, 1892. — ^Murray’s Handbooh for Spain. 9th ed., 2 vols. 
London, 1898. — ^Notes. Church PLefonn in Spain and Portugal^ 
1868-98, London, 1898. — Plummer (Mary W.). Contemporary 
Spain,, London, 1899. — ^Eeparbz. J^ana en Africa, Madrid, 
1891.t-Eoot. Spain and Us Colonics, London, 1898. — ^Eoutibr. 
HBspagne en 1897, Paris, 1897. — VuiLLiER. Les lies OuhlUes, 
(Balearic Isles). Paris, 1893. English translation. London, 1896. 
— ^Wilson. The Dovmfall of Spain: Hmal History of the- 
Spanish American War, London, 1899. (a. E. H.) 

n. Ebcent History. 

No country in Europe has had a more varied and 
chequered historical evolution than Spain. This evolution 
has exhibited throughout some remarkable and persistent 
traits of national character and of natural resources which 
inspire the recuperative power displayed after 
every period, long or short, of reverses, inva- 
sions, decay, and depression. These traits ute^ower. 
have existed in the races which have succes- 
sively peopled the soil of the Peninsula from the pre- 
historic ages, from the times of the autochthonal tribes 
that inhabited the country before the Peninsula became 
a battlefleld for Carthaginians and Bomans down to the 
19th century. A sort of fatalistic stubbornness and 
an indomitable spirit have made them face adversity first, 
and afterwards attempt to recover, with wonderful energy 
and not a little success, when the mistakes, errors, and 
shortcomings of their rulers are taken into consideration. 
If these qu^ties had not existed, Spain could not have 
weathered the many vicissitudes of the past which con- 
stitute the stages of her historic evolution. Strangely 
enough, at each stage some element seems to have survived 
which served for the foundations of the body politic that 
ultimately was to grow out of the mediaeval ages later. 
Rome, for instance, did not write the lasting record of 
her conquests and of many centuries of occupation and 
wise, beneficial rule upon the noble ruins of cities and 
camps, of strategical highways and aqueducts, of villas, 
amphitheatres, and temples alone, but in the municipal 
administration, in the laws, in the habits that long pre- 
vailed in Visigothic Spain and through six centuries of 
Moorish rule down to the eve of the Renaissance. The 
hardy and warlike invaders who swept over the Peninsula 
during the decline of Imperial Rome, and who were soon 
converted to early Christianity, also left much behind that 
was comparatively progressive and beneficial during their 
two and a half centuries of rule, in which the Visigothic 
princes with their incipient feudalism, the Church with its 
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councils, its schools, its monasteries, and its civilizing 
influences and care for the chronicles and intellectual lore 
of the past, the municipalities "with their still Roman 
organization and vitality, prepared the people for the 
future resistance to the passing wave of Saracenic invasion. 

This wave swept over Spain in the early part of the 
7th century vdth an ease and rapidity that seem to 
us extraordinary, but not utterly inexplicable, given the 
conditions of Spain at the time and the in- 
coherent state of her powers of resistance. It 
gaisite!”* cannot be denied that the Arabs and Moors 
governed their conquests in a wise, far-seeing, 
and conciliatory way that in great part explains why 
they were so long able to hold their own. In the begin- 
ning, it was chiefly owing to their own divisions and to the 
rivalries of their leaders that they succumbed. It would 
•have been almost impossible otherwise for the last 
remnants of Visigothic and Christian Spain to effect the 
first part of their “ Reconquista.” If they had not been 
confronted by a sorely divided Moslem commonwealth, if 
that commonwealth had not allowed the vanquished to 
preserve much of their primitive faith, their laws, their 
municipal institutions, their customs in Moorish territory, 
the task of the Catholic princes would have been very much 
more difficult. Even so, the kingdoms of Asturias, Leon, 
Castille, Navarre, and Aragon had a long and bloody 
struggle before they succeeded in driving the Moors slowly 
southwards and eastwards, until the * ^Reconquista ” came to 
a lull that lasted a couple of ceuturies, more or less, after 
Christain Spain had in some sort been consolidated into 
the kingdoms of Castille and Aragon and Navarre at the 
close of the 13th century. During the reconquest, Spain 
had evolved much in her growth that resembled the 
rest of mediaeval Europe, and some of those essential 
characteristics that subsequently prevailed in her national 
history. Like the rest of Europe during the 10th, 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, Spain witnessed a parallel 
development of powerful nobles, prosperous cities and 
boroughs, the Church, and religious orders of both sexes, 
that the sovereigns of yet incomplete and disorganized 
kingdoms, permanently menaced by the Saracens, could 
not yet dream of treating too despotically. Like the 
rest of Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries, the 
Christian states of the Peninsula had in their commons 
and their representative Cortes much, of the spirit of 
self-government that could have founded quite a differ- 
ent state of things to that which ultimately came out 
of the Spanish “Reconquista” in its- last stage. Even 
more curious and more interesting in those dark and 
troublous times was the display in the ranks of the 
people and gentry, and even among priests, friars, and 
nuns, of the inclination for what was afterwards styled 
heterodoxy, but which reaUy amounted to heresy much 
akin to the tenets of Wycliffe, the Lollards, Huss, and 
the early Continental reformers who heralded the dawn 
of Protestantism in Europe. The purely Spanish char- 
acteristics of these four centuries were the widespread 
religious fanaticism, the hate of the alien, the love of 
adventure, the warlie instincts, the boundless confidence 
in themselves, the intolerant dispositions that contributed 
so much to the steady development of the power of the 
Church and the religious orders, though both already 
showed a strong inclination to help the monarchy in 
checking and curtailing the power and influence of the 
nobles and of the great military orders, of Calatrava, 
Santiago, and Montesa, and in checking even the Cortes, 
which played a singularly important part in the annals 
of Spain in the Middle Ages. 

■y^en the “Reconquista” culminated in the conquest 
of Granada, the last Moorish kingdom in the Peninsula, 


by the Catholic sovereigns Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castille, the unity of Spain was realized at 
last, and her sovereigns, rid of foreign preoccupations, 
•were able to turn their attention to the work of centraliz- 
ing and consolidating all the powers of the State in their 
own hands. At the same time they reorganized the 
administration and the system of taxation, and revised 
grants and titles of property in a way that soon provided 
the exchequer with a revenue twenty times greater than 
that which they found at their accession. Undoubtedly the 
system of government was an improvement in some sense, 
but, on the other hand, it started Spain in the direction of 
absolutism and religious intolerance which, under the two 
immediate successors of , Ferdinand and Isabella — Charles 
I. and Philip II. — became so sweeping and so complete 
that useful national forces were first stunted and finally 
crushed. Some excellent auxiliaries of the Crown up to the 
16th century were not properly husbanded and managed, 
as in other European countries; the nobles were turned 
into courtiers, favourites, and State officials ; the commons 
were gradually reduced to silence and impotence in Cortes 
pack^ to suit the aims of the Crown, and finally were not 
even consulted about taxation decreed and levied by royal 
mandate. In this work of destroying public liberty and 
popular initiative the first two princes of the House of 
Austria, Charles and Philip 11., were constantly assisted 
by the Church and by the Inquisition, both naturally 
subservient to an autocratic rule that displayed an ever- 
zealous disposition to further the interests of the Yatican 
and of the Catholic Church, not only in Spain but in the 
Old and New World, by a vigorous external policy that 
drew its resources mainly from the Peninsula. There was 
so much stamina yet in the inhabitants of Spain, so much 
willingness to Contribute to the expenditure involved in 
Castilian Imperialism, that, despite the shortsighted and 
cruel expulsion of Jews and Moors, the country grudged 
no effort and no sacrifice to give both these sovereigns 
enough to wage war in central Europe, Flanders, Italy, 
and France against many Powers in succession, and, with 
less success, to try to dispute the supremacy of the seas 
with the England of the Tudor period, besides prose- 
cuting the enterprise of colonization in America. For 
such purposes they drained Spain of men and money, and 
wasted both the resources accumulated by their predecessors 
and the first fruits of their discoveries and conquests in 
Central and South America. Directly the reins of 
government passed from the strong hands of Charles and 
Philip, backed by able generals, statesmen, and Church- 
men, into the grasp of a brainless bigot like Philip IIL, 
a careless voluptuary like Philip IV., and an incapable, 
short-witted invalid and fanatic like Charles II., Spain 
sped fast on the downward incline of irremediable decay. 
That course was not checked by any military or diplomatic 
success abroad, and was hastened by many reverses in her 
colonies, and by the wreck of her naval power at the hands 
of the British and Dutch navies. The 17 th century was 
the gloomiest epoch in Spanish annals, though some of 
the ministers and favourites of the three decadent kings 
did manifestly attempt to stem the tide of disgrace and 
national exhaustion. In the rarely summoned Cortes, too, 
the Third Estate now and then raised its voice vainly to 
demand redress of grievances, and to remonstrate against 
reckless waste and unproductive expenditure, showing 
that the old spirit of the “ Communeros ” of Castille still 
lurked in the towns of the Peninsula. 

The House of Bourbon succeeded to the House of 
Austria in extremely difficult circumstances, and had to 
fight for several years in Spain itself to consolidate the 
tbrone of Philip V. at' the beginning of the 18th century. 
It caxmot be denied that the first three Bourbon kings, 
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Plulip V., Ferdinand VIL, and above all Charles IH., did 
their best, and not without success, to raise their adopted 
country from the deplorable condition into which 
The it ]xad fallen at the close of the 17th cen- 
^arbon finances and public "works received 

the special attention of these sovereigns and 
their able ministers Alberoni, Eipperda, Florida-Blanca, 
and Count Aranda. Industries, apiculture, trade, educa- 
tion, learned societies, and academies were promoted and 
received State and legislative assistance, and the relations 
with the colonies were developed. There was a large 
increase in the population. The administration was 
recast on French models, and the home policy of the 
monarchy much resembled that of the French Bourbons 
in its autocratic ways in regard to taxation and public 
liberties, and even in its dealings with the Church and 
Church privileges and property. Mortmain was curtailed 
and the Jesuits were expeUed by Charles III. Unfortun- 
ately, just as Imperialism had been the bane of Spain 
under the House of Austria, so family ties and the famous 
pact between the two branches of the House of Bourbon, 
the inclination of Italian - Bourbon queen - consorts to 
interfere in the affairs of Naples, Sicily, and Parma, led 
Spain once more into costly and useless wars that 
impoverished her exchequer, increased her taxation, 
arrested her renascent prosperity, imperilled her colonies, 
damaged her transoceanic trade, and undid all that the 
Bourbons had attempted towards making her again a naval 
Power. In this way, on the eve of the French Kevolution, 
Spain had once more ceased to be a Great Power, and both 
in the Peninsula and in her vast colonial empire the signs 
of decay and disorder had reappeared just when Charles 
HL’s death placed on the throne a weak and irresolute 
prince, Charles IV. Though he at first frowned upon the 
French Revolution and joined the Contiaental coalitions 
against the new state of things in France, Charles IV. 
was not a king of the stamp to prevent the Revolution 
exercising considerable influence upon his subjects. He 
displayed as little decision in checking the profligacy 
of his Court and of his wife and her paramour Godoy 
as he did in resisting the dictates of Napoleon L, into 
whose hands he abdicated his throne in favour of Joseph 
Bonaparte, without any regard for the rights of his 
own son and heir, Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias. 
Amidst the Napoleonic invasions, the Peninsular war, and 
the struggle for independence, the fortunes of Spain, but 
for the assistance of Wellington and his armies, would 
have declined even more than they did in those dark days 
of bankruptcy and utter disorganization. It is impossible 
to conceive a country where there was more justification 
for applying the principle of the toMa rasa than in Spain 
in the second decade of the 19th century. The -Cortes 
of Cadiz, assembled behind the last bulwark of their inde- 
pendence in 1810, had thought this possible in the teeth 
of foreign invaders, regardless of the persistent forces of 
reaction that had survived very naturally in a nation 
which Church and monarchy, habit and tradition, racial 
and historical influences had blended into the average 
type of Spaniard, who had little in common in thought, 
ideas, and aspirations with the brilliant minority that 
galJbntly strove to take the lead from 1813 to 1868. 

was the jsecret of the ups and downs of progress and 
dyilization in Spaiu in the 19th century, and of many 
glaring eccentricities and contradictions, under the outward 
forms and phraseology of constitutional and parliamentary 
government, even in the last quarter of that century. This 
contention can best be illustrated by facts. So little was 
the reform movement of the Cortes of Cadiz in touch 
with the feelings of the majority of Spaniards, that the 
unscrupulous despcft and bigot, Ferdinand VII., whom 


they call the worst of their modern kings, had no trouble 
in setting aside the Constitution of 1812 and in restoring 
the old regime of absolute monarchy and religious intoler- 
ance, including the Inquisition, which helped him to send 
to the scaffold many of the heroes of the War of Inde- 
pendence. He persevered in his revival of the worst 
features of the rule of the Houses of Austria and Bourbon 
down to 1820, when he had to bow to a revolutionary 
rising which gave Spain three years of Liberal and parlia- 
mentary government, while the sovereign, behind the 
scenes, was conspiring with Continental Powers to secure 
means of revenge. The French Bourbons granted him 
100,000 soldiers to carry out his policy mercilessly from 
1823 to 1832, when he died. 

With a view to secure the throne for his infant 
daughter Isabella II., Ferdinand VII. set aside the 
Salic law, which had been introduced by 
Philip V., the first Bourbon king, and had been 
constantly afterwards the law of succession. 

The brother of Ferdinand, Don Carlos, at once pro- 
tested, and unfurled the flag of legitimacy in the 
north of Spain, thus opening up the era of civil wars 
which so much contributed to the establishment of 
constitutional and parliamentary forms of government 
in Spain, and to the progress of Liberalism and of 
Democracy. All the most retrograde elements of Spanish 
society, chiefly rural, military, noble, political, and 
clerical, steadily stood by successive pretenders. On 
the other hand, the Liberals of 1813 and 1820 returned 
from exile and from native hiding-places to join the 
partisans of the child Queen and of the Queen-Regent, 
Dona Christina. They leavened the resistance to Carlist 
absolutism and theocracy with English and French 
principles of government, reform, and toleration. The 
Liberal movement went so far that the religious orders 
were suppressed and their property confiscated. The 
Church property was treated in the same way, being 
commuted for annual credits in the budgets of Spain. 
Parliaments, composed of a Senate and House of Deputies, 
were created to vote supplies and taxation, and legislation 
was taken out of the hands of the sovereign. After the 
defeat of Oarlism in 1841 and up to the end of the reign 
of Isabella II., Spain was, on the surface, a monarchy 
akin to those of France, Belgium, and Great Britain. 
Below the surface, as soon as the dynastic peril had sub- 
sided and the throne of the Queen was put on a firmer 
basis, the old reactionary undercurrent set to work. A 
novel and powerful instrument of reaction — ^militarism — 
appeared on the scene and made Spain sadly famous. Its 
interference in politics and its prmmidcmimtos were fatal 
to discipline and, what was far worse, to the sense of 
respect for parliamentary legality which is the corner-stone 
of modem institutions. It must be said that Castilian 
militarism somewhat atoned for its interference in politics 
by using its extraordinary influence quite as often in the 
cause of liberty and of progress as in defence of reaction- 
ary Cabinets and Palace favourites. It will suffice to say 
that Marshal Espartero acted thus from 1836 to 1843 to 
crush the first Carlist risings, and to check the caprices of 
the Regent Dona Christina, and then, in 1854-66, again 
stepped in to check another reaction. Marshal O’Donnell 
from 1856 to 1866 was the champion of a Moderate Liber- 
alism which might have preserved the crown of 'Queen 
Isabella had she not always harboured preferences for 
retrograde statesmen and generals. Marshals Prim and 
Serrano, too, were in the van of the Progressists and 
Advanced Liberals who would fain have served their 
Queen, but went over to revolution and conspiracies at 
last in sheer disgust. Such names can well be set against 
those of the military champions of political reaction 
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and religious intolerance — Marslials Narvaez, Cheste, 
Novaliches, and Calonje. Spaniards grew accustomed to 
think that no great party could expect to seize the reins 
of government or get a hearing at the Palace without 
the alliance of a popular and distinguished general, 
considering that everybody knew that elections were a 
farce and that the Cortes never expressed public opinion. 
Personal government necessarily continued imder the 
cloak of modem institutions j when the military did 
not interfere to make a Cabinet fall, a Palace intrigue 
was resorted to, and even stem soldiers like Narvaez or 
O’Donnell often left royal antechambers as crestfallen as 
they had walked in haughtily. The Queen, aU through 
her reign, imposed absolute religious intolerance upon 
the people, though many of the enlightened and educated 
classes vainly protested. Nevertheless, the material 
interests of Ihe country progressed from 1843 to 1868, 
particularly foreign and home trade, public works, canals, 
railways, and education. The finances alone were still 
woefuily mismanaged, with increasing expenditure always 
much in excess of possible revenue. The national debt 
was more than doubled, and the interest on the external 
and internal debt was several times reduced, and now and 
then altogether stopped. 

The Ee volution of 1868 was the outcome of the 
unanimous conviction of the Liberals, Democrats, Eadicals, 
and Eepublicans, and, indeed, of not a few 
Moderate Conservatives, that it was hopeless to 
endeavour to induce Queen Isabella and her 
Prince inner circle of advisers to listen to the aspira- 
Amadeo tions of the better and more enlightened classes. 

provoked the movement by two years of 
reckless and blind reaction, 1867 and 1868, 
which combined all the disaffected in sheer self-defence. 
Led by Marshals Prim and Serrano, the revolution began 
in September 1868 with a naval prmwnxdamiento by the 
fleet under Topete at Cadiz, soon followed by a military 
and popular rising, which proved successful after a single 
battle at the bridge of Alcolea, in Andalucia, where the 
army of Isabella 11. was utterly defeated. Isabella fled to 
France with her children and a few courtiers. Almost 
immediately, it was seen that the men of the revolution 
did not agree about the objects to be pursued after this 
overthrow of the ancient monarchy and dynasty. The 
Eepublicans alone indulged in the illusion that the logic 
of events must make their ideal form of institutions the 
goal of the progressive movement that had swept away 
the throne of Queen Isabella II. All the others — ^the 
numerous followers of Prim, Serrano, Topete, Eivero, Eios 
Eosas, Sagasta, Martos, and Euiz Zorilla — ^very soon 
showed that they had' chiefly intended to change the 
dynasty only, but not to alter the traditional form of the 
institutions. As soon as the work of the constituent 
Cortes of 1869 was deemed sufficiently advanced, they 
looked about for a prince to place at the head of the 
commonwealth. As thejre was in their eyes no native 
Spanish prince eligible, and as they cared nought for the 
ambitious brother-in-law of the late Queen, the ever- 
intriguing Duke of Montpensier, German and Portuguese 
royal candidates were discussed until Marshal Prim 
mooted the , idea of ^Liddng an Italian Prince, Amadeus of 
Savoy, a son of Victor Emmanuel, to accept the throne. 
No selection could have been better calculated to displease 
the majority of Spanish Catholics, the Church, and the 
religious orders, than that which made the son of the king 
who had just put an end to the temporal power of the 
Popes the ruler of the most bigoted Catholic nation in 
Europe. This mistake was one of the principal factors in 
the rapid dechne of the Spanish revolution, as it was the 
most popular pretext of the pretender Don Carlos for 
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plunging Spain into a long and bloody war ; and it was 
also one of the favourite arguments of the partisans of his 
rival, the Alphonsist pretender, the son of Isabella II. King 
Amadeus took a little over two years to convince himself 
that the Constitution of 1869 could not work, and that 
the generals, statesmen, and parties, Constitutionalists, 
Eadicals, and Progressists, who had invited him to come to 
Spain, each in turn simply wanted to make him their tool 
in order to govern the country for their own ends. He 
did not find in their ranks, any more than he did in the 
army and navy, the loyal and patriotic assistance 
necessary to cope with the Carlists in arms in a dozen 
provinces, with the Federal Republicans frequently 
rebelling in southern Spain, and with the spread of the 
Alphonsist propaganda and conspiracy in aU classes, 
especially in the staff of the army. It required no great 
effort of intellect for the Italian king to comprehend 
that universal suffrage was an electoral system which 
could only work if the Governments and authorities were 
allowed to manipulate the register, the polls, and the 
returns at discretion, and to pack the Cortes with 
majorities and nodnorities to suit their convenience and 
keep up the appearance of parliamentary institutions. 
Amadeus perceived that 80 per cent, of his subjects cared 
nothing for, and hardly knew how to make use of, trial 
by jury, liberty of the Press, nearly unlimited rights of 
association, meeting, and public demonstration, all the 
reforms made by the Constitution and laws of the revolu- 
tion, and, above all, liberty of conscience, which the 
Church denounced as the very abomination of the period. 
Amadeus abdicated, and his last Cortes, at the instiga- 
tion of their Republican minorities, proclaimed a Federal 
Eepubhc on 11th February 1873. 

The new regime, which did not last long, was marked 
by one long struggle against the federal and cantonal 
Eepublicans of the south and of the Mediterranean proclama- 
seaboard, and its successive Presidents, Figueras, tion of a 
Pi y MargaU, and Salmeron, had not a little Pedemi 
trouble in managing the unruly and revolu- 
tionary Cortes elected in the spring of 1873. Castelar took 
the helm in September 1873. He displayed great energy 
and tact in reorganizing the army and concilmting the 
Church on the one hand, while on the other hand he showed 
equal firmness and resolution in dealing with the Carlists, 
and in striving to put down the disgraceful rebellions of 
the advanced Eepublicans at Cartagena, Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga, and Cordova. His beneficial rule terminated with 
the recess. He was perfectly aware that the Federals in the 
Cortes proposed to defeat him, as they did by an adverse 
division on 2nd January 1874, which served as the 
desired pretext for General Manuel Pavia to make his 
famous at dawn on the foUovring day. 

At ihe head of the Madrid garrison, the Captain-General 
of the capital turned the members of the Cortes into the 
streets, dismissed the Government, including the War 
Minister, and dissolved Parliament. He then profoundly 
surprised his feUow-countrymen by declinmg to use his 
dictatorship as a stepping-stone to power. For the first 
time in Spain, the victorious leader of a pronnmciamimto 
invited the leaders of aU parties to form a Government to 
restore and maintain peace. Castelar naturally declined. 
Canovas del Castillo, the chief agent of the Alphonsist 
propaganda, held aloof because he saw that events were 
pla 3 ring into his hands. Marshal Serrano, with Sagasta 
and Martos, consented to form a nameless provisional 
Government, which attempted for eleven months to 
reorganize Spain, first crushing the Republican risings in 
the south, and then vigorously attacking the Carlists 
in northern and central Spain. Serrano had gone to 
assume the chief command of the Liberal armies in the 
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Ebro valley in. December 1874, when the generals vs^ho 
had long been conspiring to restore the Alphonsist branch 
of the Bonrbons determined to make their pr(yn/u/ificiOr 
miento before the Marshal-President of the Executive 
could score a decisive victory over the Carlists. The 
action of Generals Martinez Campos, Joyellar, Primo de 
Rivero, and Lasema, at Sagunto, Valencia, Ma^id, and 
Logrono was, in fact, the premature unmasking of a 
carefully worked combination of forces converging by 
different channels towards the same goal Queen 
Isabella IT. had been wisely advised during her exile to 
abdicate, in favour of her only son, at the time a minor, 
the Prince of the Asturias, afterwards Alphonso XII. He 
was educated partly 'at the Theresianum College in 
Vienna, and partly at the British Military Academy at 
Sandhurst, where he was a cadet when he issued, in 1874, 
the manifesto drawn up by bis principal adviser, Senor 
Canovas del Castillo, which was profusely distributed in 
Spain in order to place his programme of a limited 
Monarchy and Parliamentary government before his future 
subjects. Canovas did not recommend the publication of 
this document un til he had nearly completed the organ- 
ization of the heterogeneous elements which he had 
skdiully united from 1870 to 1874, as fast as he perceived 
that the revolution was going at such a pace towards self- 
destruction that not a few of its soundest and most 
influential groups unhesitatingly went over to the 
Alphonsist ranks in disappointment and disgust. He 
endeavoured to enlist the capitalists, the great landowners 
and protectionists, all the bishops and clergy not too 
compromised in favour of Carhsm, and the middle and 
upper classes, weary of civil wars and national bankruptcy 
in the wake of a general decline of trade and commerce. 
In short, the most eminent statesman of the revolu- 
tionary movement was convinced that he would be in a 
position to restore the monarchy and dynasty peacefully 
and legally, through the action of the constituent Cortes, 
about the time when Alphonso would come of age in 1875. 
It was singular that Spain’s greatest soldier, Marshal 
Manuel Concha, Marquis del Duero, who was killed in 
battle by the Carlists near Estella on 27th June 1874, 
had also conceived the same idea as Canovas — ^the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons by a Parliament elected after a 
decisive campaign against the Carlists, It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Canovas and the other statesmen who were 
thus preparing the restoration at first expressed astonish- 
ment and displeasure when they heard that a then obscure 
general at the head of a force actually at the seat of war 
had made a premature proivu/nciamieTitOj more majorvmi^ at 
Sagunto on 29th December 1874. 

When the pronvmcumhiento assumed an irresistible and 
victorious aspect, Canovas and the Supreme Junta of 
Alphonsism in Madrid immediately adhered to 
0/^0 the military rising and produced the instructions 
monarchy, entrusted to Canovas by the Edng himself, to 
which, of course, the generals bowed. Canovas 
gazetted himself President of the interim Council of 
Ministers until the arrival of his sovereign, to whom 
he conveyed by telegraph the loyal congratulations of 
the army and navy, and of a people who quickly and 
gladly submitted to the change, because all believed that 
a great and decisive step had thus been taken, in the 
direction of the much-desired re-establishment of peace 
and regular government in Spain. The progress of the 
young monarch through Barcelona and Valencia, and 
‘thence all the way to Madrid, was marked by a hearty 
welcome on the part of all classes. The loyal demon- 
strations in the capital contrasted with the comparatively 
cold greeting extended a few years before to Amadeus of 
Savoy. The first act of Alphonso XII. was a royal decree 


confirming the appointment of Canovas del Castillo as 
Prime Minister. A strong Conservative administration 
was formed, to which Canovas admitted some men of 
the old parties of Queen Isabella’s reign side by side 
with men who had played a part in the revolution before 
they became his active auxiliaries in the Alphonsist propa- 
ganda in 1872 and 1873. This Cabinet gave its chief 
attention for fifteen months to the pacification of the Pen- 
insula, adopting a Conservative and Catholic policy which 
contributed quite as much as the great display of military 
resources to make the Pretender lose adherents and pres- 
tige from the moment that his cousin reached Madrid. 
The Church, the nobility, and the middle classes soon 
pronounced for the new state of things. The Alphonsist 
armies, led by Marshals Campos and Jovellar, swept the 
Carlist bands from the right bank of the Ebro to the 
Pyrenees, and took their last strongholds in the eastern 
provinces, Cantavieja and Seo de IJrgel. Not a few of 
the Carlist leaders accepted bribes to go abroad, and 
others put their swords at the disposal of the Government 
for employment against the Cuban rebels. Then all the 
forces of King Alphonso under Marshal Quesada gradually 
closed round the remainder of the Carlist army in Navarre 
and in the Basque provinces at the beginning of 1876. 
The young King himself was present at the close of the 
campaign, which sent his rival a fugitive across the French 
frontier, with the few thousand faithful followers who had 
clung to his cause to the very end. 

Directly the Carlist war was over, the Government 
used part of the large army at its disposal to reinforce 
the troops which had been fighting the Cuban 
insurgents since 1869. Marshal Jovellar was?'*®^"**” 
sent out to Havana as governor-general, "with tion. 
Marshal Martinez Campos as commander-in- 
chief of the forces. In about eighteen months they 
managed to drive the rebels into the eastern districts of 
the island, Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba, where 
by some successful expeditions and clever parleying they 
induced all but a few irreconcilable chiefs to accept a 
convention that became famous under the name of the 
Peace Treaty of Zanjon. Marshal Campos, who very soon 
succeeded Jovellar as governor-general of Cuba, for the 
first time held out to the loyalists of the island the 
prospect of reforms, fairer treatment at the hands of the 
mother country, a more liberal tariff to promote their 
trade, and self-government as the crowning stage of the 
new policy. He also agreed to respect the freedom of 
the maroons who had fied from their masters to join 
the Cubans during the ten years’ war, and this led to 
Spain’s very soon granting gradual emancipation to the 
remainder of the slaves who had stood by their owners. 
Marshal Campos was not allowed to carry out his liberal 
and conciliatory policy, which the reactionary party in 
the colony, el jpartido J^spanol, resented as much as 
their allies in the Peninsula. Nevertheless, before he 
left Havana the seed was sown among the Creoles for 
the home-rule movement which developed so rapidly in 
the ’eighties. 


Though much of his time and energies had been 
devoted to the re-establishment of peace at home and 
in the colonies from 1875 to 1880, Senor Cano- 
vas had, displayed considerable activity and 
resolution in tiie reorganization of the monarchy. 

XJntil he felt sure of the early termination of the struggle 
vrith the Pretender, he ruled in a dictatorial manner 
without the assistance of Parliament. Royal decrees 
simply set aside most of the legislation and reforms of 
the Spanish revolution. Universal suffrage alone was 
respected for a while, and used as the means to call 
into existence the first Cortes of the restoration in 1876. 
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The electors proved, as nsua^ so docile, and they were 
so well handled by the authorities, that Canovas obtained 
a Parliament with great majorities in both Houses which 
voted a limited franchise to take the place of universal 
suffrage. Immediately afterwards they voted the Con- 
stitution of 1876, which was virtually a sort of compro- 
mise between the Constitution of 1845 in the reign of 
Isabella and the principles of the Democratic Constitution 
of the revolution in 1869. For instance, liberty of con- 
science, established for the first time in 1869, was reduced 
to a TYii niTmim of toleration for Protestant worship, schools, 
and cemeteries, but with a strict prohibition of propaganda 
and outward signs of faith. Trial by jury was abolished, 
on the plea tlmt it had not worked properly. Liberty 
of associations and all public meetings and demonstrations 
were kept within narrow limits and under very close 
surveillance of the authorities. The municipal and pro- 
vincial councils were kept in leash by intricate laws and 
regulations, much resembling those of France under the 
Second Empire. The political as well as the adminis- 
trative life of the country was absolutely in the hands 
of the wire-pullers in Madrid ; and their local agents, the 
governors, the mayors, and the electoral potentates styled 
los Caciques, were all creatures of the Home Secretary 
at the head of CastOian centralization. The Constitution 
of 1876 had created a new Senate, of which half the 
members were either nominees of the Crown or sat by 
right of oflEice or birth, and the other half were elected 
by the provinces of the Peninsula and the colonies, the 
clergy, the universities, and the learned societies and 
academies. The House of Deputies, composed of 456 
members, was elected by the limited franchise system 
in Spain and by an even more restricted franchise in 
the colonies, five-sixths of the colonists being deprived 
of representation. From the beginning of the restoration 
the great statesman, who was nicknamed at the time the 
Richelieu of Alphonso XII. ’s reign, established a system 
of government which lasted for a quarter of a century. 
His idea was that the restored monarchy, much as it 
had retraced its steps towards the regime that existed 
before the revolution, must be worked on the same surface 
lines as in other European countries which possessed two 
great dynastic parties who were in a position to succeed 
each other in the councils of the sovereign, and who 
might tacitly assist each other in checking both dissen- 
tients from their own ranks and the anti-dynastic parties 
like the Oarlists and Republicans. With a view to attain 
t^ object, in 1875, a very few months after the restora- 
tion, he encouraged the men of the revolution who 
wanted to bow to accomplished facts and make the best 
of the restricted amount of liberty remaining, to start 
afresh in national politics as a Dynastic Liberal party. 
From the moment that such forpier revolutionists as 
Sagasta, UUoa, Leon y Castillo, Camacho, Alonzo Mar- 
tinez, and the Marquis de la Vega de Armijo declared 
that they adhered to the restoration, Canovas did not 
object to their saying in the same breath that they would 
enter the Cortes to defend as much as possible what they 
had achieved during the revolution, and to protest and 
ajgitate, legally and pacifically, until they succeeded in 
re-establishing some day all that the first Cabinet of 
Alphonso XII. had altered in the Constitution of 1869. 
The Premier not only approved Sagasta^s efforts to gather 
round him as many Liberals and Democrats as possible, 
but did not even oppose the return of Emilio Castelar 
and a few Republicans. He also countenanced the 
presence in the Cortes for the first time of 15 Senators 
and 42 Deputies to represent Cuba and Porto Rico, 
including a couple of home rulers. Thus Canovas meant 
to keep up the appearance of a Constitutional and Par- 


liamentary Government with what most Spaniards con- 
sidered a fair proportional representation of existing 
parties, except the Carlists and the most advanced 
Republicans, who only crept into the House of Deputies 
in some later Parliaments. Canovas ruled his own coa- 
lition of Conservatives and Catholics with an iron hand. 

A Cabinet Minister who had shown insubordination 
received the first intimation of his displeasure in the 
shape of the Gazette containing royal decrees dismissing 
him and appointing his successor. On another occasion 
an important group of Conservatives, headed by two 
prominent statesmen, Gamazo and Alonzo Martinez, were 
sternly requested to consider theinselves expelled from 
the ministerial ranks because they had dissented from 
the Premier’s views. In this way Canovas managed the 
affairs of Spain for six years with only two short inter- 
ruptions, when he stood aside for a few months, just 
long enough to convince the King that the Conservative 
party could not retain its cohesion, even under such men 
as Marshals Jovellar and Campos, if he did not choose 
to support them. 

In the early years of the restoration the King and 
Canovas acted in concert in the two most delicate matters 
that required their constant attention. Young as he 
was, Alphonso XIL agreed with his chief counsellor as to 
the expediency of keeping military men away from active 
politics. They were given to understand that the King 
could not tolerate that interference which had developed 
and kept up the influence of militarism during the reign 
of Queen Isabella and during the revolution. Canovas 
boldly declared in the Cortes that the era of ^prcmwnr 
ciamientos had been closed by the restoration, and the 
King reminded the generals more than once that he 
intended to be the head of the army. The King and 
his Prime Minister were equally agreed about the necessity 
of showing the Vatican and the Church sufficient favour 
to induce them to cease coquetting with the pretender 
Don Carlos, but not so much as to allow the Pope and 
the clergy to expect that they would tolerate any excessive 
Ultramontane influence in the policy of the restoration. 
In regard to foreign policy, the King and Canovas both 
inclined to assist national aspirations in Morocco, and 
jealously watched the relations of that empire with other 
European Powers. This desire to exercise a preponderant 
influence in the affairs of Morocco culminated in the 
Madrid Conference of 1880, presided over by Canovas 
himself. The outcome of it was the treaty which has 
since regulated the consular protection extended to the 
subjects of his Shereeffian Majesty, and the relations 
generally of Morocco with foreign Powers and their sub- 
jects. In all other points of foreign policy Canovas 
advocated a policy of strict and vigilant neutraUty, though 
his sovereign hardly concealed that he considered he had 
monarchical and dynastic reasons for courting, if not 
alliances, at least close relations with Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. 

In 1878, in spite of the well-known hostility of his 
mother to the Montpensiers, and in spite of his ministers' 
preferences for an Austrian match, King Alfonso 
insisted upon marrying the third daughter 
the Duke of Montpensier, Dofia Mercedes, who ^ 
only survived her marriage five months. Barely 
seventeen months after the death of his first wife, his 
Majesty listened to the advice of Canovas and married, 
in November 1879, the Austrian Archduchess Maria Chris- 
tina of Hapsburg. In general matters the King allowed 
his ministers much liberty of action. From 1875 to 
1881, when not too much engrossed in more pressing 
affairs, his Governments turned their attention to the 
reorganization of the finances, the resumption of payment 
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of part of the debt coupon, and the consolidation of the 
colonial and imperial floating debts. They swerved from 
the mild free trade policy which was inaugurated by 
Senor Figuerola and by Prim at the beginning of the 
revolution, and to which was due the remarkable progress 
of the foreign trade. This went on almost continuously 
as long as the regime of moderate tariffs and commercial 
treaties lasted, i.e., until 1890. 

In 1881 the Dynastic Liberals began to show impa- 
tience at being kept too long in the cold shade of 
Opposition. Their chief, Sagasta, had found 
Liberal allies in several Conservative and Liberal 
generals — Campos, Jovellar, Lopez-Dominguez, 
and Serrano — ^who had taken offence at the idea 
that Oanovas wanted to monopolize power for civil 
politicians. These allies were said to be the dynastic 
and monarchical ballast, and in some sort the dynastic 
guarantees of Liberalism in the eyes of the Court. 
Canovas came to the conclusion that it was expedient for 
the restoration to give a fair trial to the quondam revolu- 
tionists who coalesced under Sagasta in such conditions. 
He arranged with the TCing to moot a series of financial 
projects the acceptance of which by his Majesty would have 
implied a long tenure of office for the Conservatives, 
and so Alphonao XTL found a pretext to dissent from the 
views of his Premier, who resigned on the spot, recom- 
mending the TCing to send for Sagasta. The Liberal 
administration which that statesman formed lasted two 
years and some months. The policy of Sagasta in 
domestic -affairs resembled that of Canovas, as the King 
considered that it was too early to think of altering the 
Constitution and the laws made after the restoration. 
The Liberals had to act cautiously and slowly, because 
they perceived that any premature move towards reform 
or democratic legislation would not be welcome at Court, 
and might displease the generals. Sagasta and his 
colleagues therefore devoted their attention chiefly to the 
mateiM interests of the country. They made several 
treaties of commerce with European and Spanish-American 
Governments. They reformed the tariff in harmony with 
the treaties, and with a view to the reduction of the 
import duties by quinquennial stages to a fiscal maximum 
of 15 per cent, ad valorem. They undertook to carry out 
a general conversion of the consolidated external and 
internal debts by a considerable reduction of capital and 
interest, to whi(ffi the bondholders assented. They con- 
solidated the floating debt proper in the shape of a 
4 per cent, stock redeemable in 40 years, of which 
^70,000,000 was issued in 1882 by Sefior Camacho, the 
greatest Spaiush financier of the century. Sagasta was 
not so fortunate in his dealings with ^e anti-dynastic 
parties, and the Eepublicans gave him much trouble in 
August 1883. The most irreconcilable Bepublicans knew 
that they could not expect much from popular risings in 
great towns or from the disaffected and anarchist peasan- 
try in Andaluci^ so they resorted to the old practice 
of barrack conspiracies, courting especially the non-com- 
missioned officers and some ambitious subalterns. The 
chief of the exiles, Don Manuel Euiz ZoriUa, who had 
retired to Paris since the restoration, organized a military 
conspiracy, which was sprung upon the Madrid Govern- 
ment at Badajoz, at Seo de Urgel, and at Santa Domingo 
in the Ebro valley. This revolutionary outbreak was 
swiftly and severely repressed. It- served, however, to 
weaken the prestige of Sagasta’s administration just when 
a Dynastic Left was being formed by some discontented 
Liberals, headed by Marshal Serrano and his nephew. 
General Lopez-Dominguez. They were joined by many 
Democrats and Eadicals, who seized this opportunity to 
break off all relations with Euiz ZoriUa and to adhere- 
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to the monarchy. After a while Sagasta resigned in order 
to let the King show the Dynastic Left that he had no 
objection to their attempting a mildly Democratic policy, 
on condition that the Cortes should not be dissolved and 
that Sagasta and his Liberal majorities in both Houses 
should grant their support to the Cabinet presided over 
by Senor Posada Herrera, a former Conservative, of 
which the principal members were General Lopez-Domin- 
guez and Senores Moret, Montero Eios, and Becerra. The 
support of Sagasta did not last long, and he managed 
with akill to elbow the Dynastic Left out of oflice, and 
to convince aU dissentients and free lances that there 
was neither room nor prospect for third parties in the 
State between the two great coalitions of Liberals and 
Conservatives under Sagasta and Canovas. When Posada 
Herrera resigned, the Liberals and Sagasta did not seem 
much displeased at the advent to power of Canovas in 
1884, and within a few months almost all the members of 
the Dynastic Left joined the Liberal party. 

Prom 1881 to 1883, under the two Liberal administra- 
tions of Sagasta and Posada Herrera, the foreign policy of 
Spain was much like that of Canovas, who like-' 
wise had had to bow to the King's very evident p^Uc^ 
inclination for closer relations with Germany, 

Austria, and Italy than with any other European Powers. 
Alphonso XII. found a very willing Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the person of the Marquis de la Vega de Armijo, 
who cordiaUy detested France and cared as little for 
Great Britain. The Eed-books revealed very plainly the 
aiTTifl of the King and his minister. Spanish diplomacy 
endeavoured to obtain the patronage of Italy and Germany 
with a view to secure the admission of Spain into the 
European Concert, and into international conferences 
whenever Mediterranean and North African . questions 
should be mooted. It prepared the way for raising the 
rank of the representatives of Spain in Berlin, Vienna, 
Eome, St Petersburg, and London to that of ambassadors. 
In Paris the country had been represented by ambassa- 
dors since 1760. The Madrid Foreign Office welcomed 
most readily a clever move of Prince Bismarck's to 
estrange Spain from France and to flatter the young 
King of Spain. Alphonso XIL was induced to pay a visit 
to the old Emperor William in Germany, and during his 
stay there, in September 1883, he was made honorary 
colonel of a Uhlan regiment quartered at Strasburg. In 
vain did German and Spanish diplomatists and the press 
of both countries do their best to explain away and mini- 
mize the significance of this appointment, and to prove 
that it was only a compliment usually paid to foreign 
sovereigns. The French people resented the act very 
much, and the Madrid Government was sorely embarrassed, 
as the King had announced his intention of visiting Paris 
on his way back froiq Germany. Nothing daunted by 
thei ominous attacks of the French people and press. 
King Alphonso went to Paris. He behaved with much 
coolness and self-possession when he was met in the 
streets by a noisy and disgraceful demonstration. The 
President of the EepubUc and his ministers had to call in 
person on their guest to tender an apology, which was 
coldly received by Alphonso and his Minister for Foreim 
Affairs. After this untoward event, the King naturafly 
shortened his stay in Paris and proceeded rapidly home, 
'where the conduct of the Parisians had made as bad an 
impression as it had in the rest of Europe. On his 
return to Madrid he was received with unprecedented 
enthusiasm and demonstrations of loyalty and indignant 
protest against the insults of the French mob, which had 
aroused the susceptibilities of the majority of Spaniards, 
even of many who were not Eoyalists. Shortly after the 
King's return, the German Emperor sent his son the 
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Crown Prince, the husband of the Princess Boyal of 
England, with a brilliant suite, to the Spanish capital, 
where they were the guests of the King for several days. 
The Crown Prince vras welcomed with many imposing 
demonstrations of sympathy, in which the royal family, 
the Court, the Government, the dynastic Opposition, the 
army, and all classes took part. Until the end of his 
reign Alphonso XII. kept up his friendly relations with the 
German Imperial family and with the German Govern- 
ment. 

The close of the reign of Alphonso XII. was marked 
by much trouble in domestic politics, and by some great 
national calamities and foreign complications, while the 
declining health of the monarch Mmself cast a gloom 
over the Court and governing classes. The last Conserva- 
tive Cabinet of this reign was neither popular nor success- 
ful. Canovas del Castillo did not take into consideration 
that though he had returned so quickly to the councils 
of the monarchy, chiefly through the divisions of Liberalism, 
it would have been wise to recollect that the men of 
the revolution who had gradually adhered to the restora- 
tion thought they had reason to complain of the persistent 
favour shown to the Catholics and Conservatives. In 
fact, the latter ruled Spain under Alphonso XII. for eight 
years and a half out of the eleven years of his reign. The 
general election of 1884 was conducted with such insin- 
cerity, such disregard for the aspirations of the Opposition, 
that both Liberals and EepubHcans entered the Cortes in 
anything but a pleasant frame of mind, as the Cabinet soon 
discovered. Besistance and criticism in Parliament and 
in the press irritated Canovas, and he fancied that he 
could treat the adversaries of his policy in the high-handed 
and arbitrary way in which he had dealt with all dis- 
content eight years previously at the beginning of the 
restoration. He did not listen to any warning, and paid 
no attention to the many symptoms indicating that times 
had changed, and that his reactionary methods only 
stirred up the growing resistance of Democracy and 
Liberalism. He committed not a few mistakes in 
financial and commercial questions, allowing public 
expenditure to increase, putting no check on the growth 
of the floating debt, and developing the relations of the 
Treasury with the Bank of Spain, thereby obliging the 
latter to start upon an uninterrupted increase of its note 
issue. When cholera appeared in Prance, quarantine was 
so rigorously enforced in the Peninsula that the external 
trade and railway trafl&c were grievously affected. On 
Christmas night, 1884, an earthquake caused much 
damage and loss of life in the provinces of Granada and 
Malaga. Many villages in the mountains which separate 
those provinces were nearly destroyed. At Alhama, in 
Granada, more than 1000 persons were killed and 
injured, several churches and convents destroyed, and 
300 houses laid in ruins. King Alphonso went down to 
visit the distriqt, and distributed relief to the distressed 
inhabitants, who everywhere showed their gratitude to his 
Majesty, who exposed himself to fatigue and hardship 
in the depth of winter, despite his visibly faihng health. 
He held on gallantly through the greater part of 1885 
under great difficulties. In the Cortes the tension in the 
relations between the Government and the Opposition 
was gromng daily more serious. Outside, the Eepubli- 
cans and Carlists were getting troublesome, and the tone 
of their press vied with that of the Liberals in their 
attacks on the Conservative Cabinet. Then, to make 
matters worse, an outbreak of cholera occurred in the 
'’eastern provinces of the kingdom. The epidemic spread 
rapidly over the Peninsula, causing great havoc in import- 
ant cities like Granada, Zaragoza, and Yalencia. The 
authorities confessed that 105,000 persons died of cholera 


in the summer and autumn of 1885, being on an average 
from 41 to 56 per cent, of those attacked. The epidemic 
was not very severe in Madrid, only ranging up to 48 
deaths a day, though it lasted several weeks; but at 
Aranjuez, a royal seat on the banks of the Tagus, a 
few leagues from the capital, 2000 victims were swei)t 
off in a week. Notwithstanding the opposition of his 
ministers, the King insisted upon visiting Aranjuez and 
Murcia, where also cholera was raging. The Court left 
Madrid later than usual in the summer to go to the 
residence of the Spanish Bourbons in the hot months of 
the year, La Granja de San Ildefonzo, in the picturesque 
mountains of Segovia. During the stay of the royal 
family at the Castilian Versailles founded by the ffist 
Bourbo^ Philip Y., the King, whose health had been long 
undermined, got worse, and the condition of his throat and 
lungs made Queen Maria Christina and the ministers very 
anxious. The latter had adopted a system of silence and 
concealment of the sad reality of the situation, in which 
they persevered for several months. The nation was kept 
in a state of ignorance of the fast approaching end of the 
sovereign ; a few had an inkling of the truth, which had 
not been kept from the members of the royal family who 
were abroad, nor from the Courts of Berlin and Vienna. . 

In September, when the King was beginning to rally 
from a painful crisis in his illness, a conflict arose between 
Spain and Germany which had an adverse effect upon his 
healtL Prince Bismarck looked upon the rights of Spain 
over the Caroline Islands in the Pacific as so shadowy 
that he sent some German warships to take possession of 
a port in the largest island of the group, though the 
naval and colonial authorities in those distant archipelagoes 
at once protested. The news of this move on the part of 
Germany caused great indignation in Spain, and popular 
feeling rose so high in Madrid that imposing demonstrations 
were made, in which people of all classes took part. The 
Government got alarmed when the Madrid mob one night 
attacked the German embassy, tore the arms of the 
empire from the door of the consulate, and dragged the 
escutcheon to the Puerto del Sol, where it was burnt amid 
much uproar. The troops had to be called out to restore 
order, and the ministers advised the King to return to the 
capit^ Alphonso alone remained cool, and would not 
listen to those who clamoured for a rupture with Germany. 
He told his ministers that he would not on any account 
plunge his country into a hopeless struggle. He elected 
to trust to diplomacy ; and Spain made out such a good 
case for arbitration, on the ground of her ancient rights of 
discovery and early colonization, that the German Emperor, 
who had no desire to imperil the dynksty and monarchy 
in Spain, agreed to submit the whole affiiir to the Pope, 
who eventually gave judgment in favour of the Spanish 
pretensions. 

After his return to Madrid the King showed himself in 
public less than usual ; and on his last appearance, at the 
autumn races in October, everybody who saw him 
in the paddock was unfavourably impressed with 
his looks. A few days later it was whispered xn. 
that his state of health would probably oblige 
him to spend the winter on the Spanish shores of the 
Mediterranean. He did not consent to do so, because he 
wanted to avoid creating alarm, but went to a royal seat 
close to Madrid, El Pardo, a sort of hunting-box in the 
midst of the woods, and there his complaint made rapid 
progress. Nevertheless, in Madrid, Canovas would not 
allow the press to say a word. Indeed, in the ten months 
before the death of Alphonso XII. the Conservative Cabinet 
displayed unprecedented rigour against the newspapers of 
every shade. The Dynastic, Liberal, and Independent 
press, the illustrated papers, and the satirical weeklies, 
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fared no better tlian tlie Republicans, Socialists, and 
Carlists, and in 60 days 1260 prosecutions we ordered 
against Madrid and provincial papers. The police chased 
the hawkers of papers about the streets as roughly as they 
had chased the students of the universities and schools, 
who also had incurred the displeasure of the reactionary 
Cabinet. At last, on 24th November, the truth had to be 
sprung upon the capital, where the greatest consternation 
reigned when it was admitted that Alphonso XII. was 
dying at El Pardo. The Queen, his sisters, his little 
daughters, and his ministers had all hurried down in 
consequence of the peremptory summons of the physicians 
and of the Lord High Chamberlain. A little after eight 
o'clock in the morning of 25th November 1885 the 
TTing expired. Dr Camison, who attended him tlmough- 
out his illness, pronounced it to be laryngeal phthisis. 

Alphonso Xn. was undoubtedly intelligent, anxious to 
play his part as King with energy and regardless of peril 
or personal sacrifice, as he did in the flooded districts of 
Murcia, in the earthquake-stricken provinces of Granada 
and Malaga, in the hotbeds of cholera in 1885. He 
always insisted on being informed of all affairs of State 
by his ministers and by the leading statesmen of the 
Opposition- He wished to be considered a ruler after 
modern ideas and constitutional principles of government, 
only the old Bourbon inclination for personal government 
cropped up when he overawed the too ambitious generals, 
when he assumed responsibility for aU matters concerning 
the army, when he vetoed the re-establishment of universal 
suffrage and other democratic legislation, and when he 
determinedly took into his own hands the direction of the 
foreign policy of the country. He was a patron of arts 
and literature, of the turf and of the national bull-fights, 
and he spent much of his personal income in charities. A 
sincere Catholic, he was neither a bigot nor priest-ridden. 
He led an active life, rising early, devoting much time to 
riding, driving, shooting, hunting, and walking in summer 
in the highlands of Segovia. He was gifted with great 
conversational powers ; was courteous and gallant, like his 
Boxirbon ancestors, to the fair sex j easily approachable by 
all his subjects ; and both amiable and hospitable to foreign 
princes and visitors, though ever kingly, with a touch of 
haughtiness in his manners. He had the luck to escape 
criticism at the hands of the dynastic Oppositions of his 
eleven years’ reign. They invariably assailed his succes- 
sive Cabinets, which shielded him loyally, even when 
perfectly aware that they wore not infrequently blamed 
for acts which the King had dictated in a manner that 
brooked no resistance or remonstrance. 

When such a ruler disappeared from the scene, it was 
no wonder that Spaniards and foreigners should have felt 
extremely anxious about the prospects of the 
^^eea “monarchy. Alphonso XII. left no male issue. 
CbHstiaa. He had two daughters, the Princess of the 
Asturias, bom in 1880, and the Infanta Maria 
Theresa, bom in 1882. At the time of his death it had 
not been officially intimateid that the Queen was enceinte. 
The Official Gkmtte did not announce that fact until three 
months after the demise of the sovereign, when the nation 
was duly informed, according to ancient usage. On 1 7th 
May 1886, six months after the death of Alphonso XII., 
his posthumous son, Alphonso XIII., was born at the 
Palace of Madrid. Six months before this event definitely 
settled the question of the succession to the throne, the 
royal family and its councillora assembled to take very 
important decisions. There could be no doubt that under 
the Constitution of 1876 the widowed Queen was entitled 
to the Regency. Dona Maria Christina on this first 
occasion displayed her characteristic self-possession and 
resolution by simply acting from the beginning as if 
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she considered her right to govern Spain during the 
minority of the future sovereign to be entirely undis- 
putable. She calmly presided over this solemn council, 
listening to the advice of Marshal Campos, always con- 
sulted in every great crisis ; of Captain-General Pavia, 
who answered for the loyalty of the capital and of its 
garrison ; of the Duke de Sexto, the chief of the household ; 
of Marshal Blanco, the chief of the military household; 
and of all the memlDers of the Cabinet and the Presidents 
of the Senate and Congress assembled in the presence of 
the Queen, the ex-Queen Isabella, and the Infanta Isa- 
bella. All were deeply impressed -with the gravity of the 
situation, and looked chiefly to Marshal Campos and 
Canovas del Castillo for statesmanlike and disinterested 
advice. The question was whether it would be expedient 
to continue the policy of the late King and of his last 
Cabinet. This would have been tantamount to ushering 
in a long minority and the Regency of a foreign Queen 
with a Conservative and reactionary policy which had 
much -impaired the prestige and popularity of the 
monarchy during the last 18 months of the reign of 
Alphonso XIL, and had so exasperated the various groups 
of the Opposition that their discontent constituted one 
of the most serious embarrassments of the situation. 
Canovas del Castillo assured the Queen-Regent that he 
was ready to undertake the task of protecting the new 
state of things if it was thought wise to continue the 
Conservative policy of the late King, but in the circum- 
! stances created by his death, he must frankly say that he 
considered it advisable to send for Seuor Sagasta and ask 
him to take the reins of government, with a view to 
inaugurate the Regency under a Liberal, progressive, and 
conciliatory policy. Canovas added that if this suggestion 
were adopted he was in a position to promise that the new 
Government would not be combated or obstructed by the 
' Conservatives, whose loyalty naturally would make them 
co-operate in everything calculated to consolidate the 
monarchy and the dynasty. Marshal Campos and General 
Pavia endorsed the suggestion. They were also of opinion 
that Sagasta would soon checkmate the intrigues of the 
Republicans, by proving that the Government of the 
Regency could perfectly carry out aU the reforms advo- 
cated by Spanish Liberalism and by those Democrats 
who were not irreconcilable revolutionists. Sagasta was 
summoned to El Pardo, and the result of his interview 
with the Queen-Regent, Canovas, and the generals was 
the understanding ever afterwards known as the pact of 
El Pardo, the corner-stone of the whole policy of the 
Regency, and of the two great statesmen who so long led 
the great dynastic parties and the Governments of Dofla 
Christina. It was agreed that during the first years of the 
Regency, Canovas and Sagasta would assist each other in 
■ defending the institutions and the dynasty, that they 
would discourage indiscipline and dissent in the ranks of 
the two monarchical parties, and that the Parliaments 
should as far as possible last their full legal term of five 
years, in order to avert frequent general elections and the ^ 
political agitation naturally aroused by such appeals to the 
country. Sagasta made no secret of the fact that it was 
his intention to alter the laws and the Constitution of the 
monarchy so as to make them very much resemble the 
Constitution of the revolution of 1868, but ho undertook 
to carry out his reform policy by stages, and without 
making too many concessions to Radicalism and Demo- 
cracy, so that Canovas and his Conservative and Catholic 
followers might bow to the necessities of modem times 
after a respectable show of criticism and resistance. The 
generals assured the Queen-Regent and the leaders of the 
d 3 mastic parties that the army might be counted upon to 
stand by any Government which was sincerely determined 
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to uphold the restoration against Eepublicans and Carlists, 
and that it would assist the Alphonsist officers in checking 
the revolutionary propaganda still visible in the barraclsa 
among the sergeants and the officers who had risen from 
the ranks. Sagasta left the Palace to form the first of 
several Cabinets over which he presided continuously for 
five years. He took for colleagues some of the strongest 
and most popular statesmen of the Liberal party, virtually 
representing the three important groups of men of the 
revolution united under his leadershij) — veteran Liberals 
like Camacho and Yenancio Gonzalez; Moderates like 
Alonzo Martinez, Gamazo, and Marshal JoveUar; and 
Democrats like Moret, Montero Eios, and Admiral 
Beranger. The new Cabinet convoked the Cortes elected 
under the administration of Canovas in 1884, and the 
Queen-Eegent appeared before the Estates of the realm 
assembled in the Congress Hall, with her two little 
daughters and Court, all in deep mourning, and there, with 
her hand on the crucifix and Gospels, she took the 
constitutional oath. The Conservative majorities of both 
Houses, at the request of Canovas, behaved very loyally, 
voting supplies and other Bills necessary to enable the 
Government to be carried on until another Parliament 
could be elected in the following year, 1886. 

Pending the dissolution and general election, Sagasta 
and his colleagues paid most attention to public peace and 
foreign affairs. A sharp look-out was kept on the 
doings of the Eepublicans, whose arch agitator, 
intrigues. ZoriUa, in Paris displayed unusual activity 

in his endeavours to persuade the Federals, the 
Intransigents, and evefi the Opportunists of Democracy 
that the times were ripe for a venture. Euiz Zorilla 
found no response from the Eepublican masses, who 
looked to Pi y Margall for their watchword, nor from the 
Republican middle classes, who shared the views of 
Salmeron, Azcarate, and Pedregal as to the inexpediency 
of revolutionary methods. Castelar, too, raised his 
eloquent protest against popular risings and barrack con- 
spiracies. The Carlists showed equal activity in propa- 
ganda and intrigues. They did not attempt to conceal 
the fact that they only awaited a signal from the pre- 
tender Don Carlos to rise again in their usual provincial 
haunts. The emissaries of the pretender were constantly 
passing to and fro between the Peninsula and the abode 
of the exiled representative of absolutism and religious 
intolerance. Sagasta derived much benefi.t from the 
divisions which made Democracy powerless ; and he was 
able to cope with Carlism chiefly because the efforts of 
the pretender himself abroad, and of his partisans in Spain, 
were first restrained and then decisively paralysed by the 
influence of foreign Courts and Governments, above all 
by the direct interference of the Vatican in favour of the 
Spanish Regency and of the successor of Alphonso XII. 
Don Carlos could not afford to incur the displeasure of 
the Austrian Imperial family, or of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which allowed him to reside unmolested in Venice, 
much less that of the Pope, whose mandate he knew had 
gone forth that the clergy, high and low, and the religious 
orders of both sexes, were to refrain from abetting civil 
war in the Peninsula. The young and most impatient 
adherents of Carlism vainly pleaded that such an oppor- 
tunity would not soon be found again, and threatened 
to take the law into their own hands and unfurl the flag 
of DioSj Fatria^ y Bey in Northern and Central Spain. 
Don Carlos once more showed his well-known lack of 
decisioii and dash, and the Carlist scare passed away. 
Pope Leo XHI. went even farther in his patronage, for 
' he conseuLted to be the godfather of the posthumous son 
of Alphonso XIL, and he, never afterwards wavered in the 
steady sympathy he showed to Alphonso XHI. He was 


too well acquainted with the domestic politics of the 
Peninsula to suppose that Carlism could ever do more 
than disturb for a while the tranquillity of Spain He 
did not wish to stake the interests of the Church on 
a cause which could only revive against her the old 
animosities of Spanish liberalism and Democracy, so 
roughly displayed in 1836 and 1868. He was perfectly 
aware that the Church could expect even better treatment 
at the hands of the Austrian Archduchess who had 
become Queen-Regent than had been received from her 
late husband. Dona Christina, aiiart from the dictates 
of gratitude towards the head of her Church for the 
kindness shown to her son and Government, was a zealous 
Catholic. She proved all through her Regency that she 
not only relied upon the support of the Vatican and of 
the prelates, but that she was determined to favour the 
Church and the religious foundations in every possible 
way. ’Whenever she distributed bounties on royal birth- 
days and saints’ days, the lion’s share went to religious 
charities and institutes. Her purse was always open to 
assist convents, monasteries, and religiou^s worl^ and 
societies, and the building of churches, chapels, nunneries, 
coU^es, schools, foundling hospitals, and night refuges, as 
long as they were under the management of the Church 
and the orders. Her influence was ever exercised, in 
Cabinet Councils and in private conferences with her 
ministers, to further the views of the Church in matters 
of education, in questions affecting religious toleration, 
and even in foreign relations. Dona Christina became 
Regent just when Spain had felt the consequences of 
the expulsion of the Jesuits and other religious orders 
from Prance after the famous Jules Ferry laws, which 
aimed at placing these orders more under State control, 
to which they declined to submit. They selected Spain 
as an excellent field of enterprise ; and it must be said 
that all the Governments of the Regency showed so much 
indulgence towards the CathoHc revival thus started, that 
in less than a decade the kingdom was studded with more 
convents, monasteries, Jesuit colleges, Cathohc schools, 
and foundations than, had existed in the palmy days 
of the Houses of Austria and Bourbon in the 17 th 
and 18th centuries. A wave of Clericalism and ultra- 
Catholic influences swept over the land, affecting the 
middle classes, the universities and learned societies, 
and making itself very perceptible also among the govern- 
ing classes and both dynastic parties, Liberals and Con- 
servatives. The Vatican was thus more than rewarded 
for securing the Regency twelve years’ comparative truce 
from the Carlists. Nevertheless, it had once more to 
step in to check the pretender and his partisans when 
the disasters of the war with the United States seemed 
to have furnished Don Carlos a last opportunity to become 
an active element in Spanish politics. 

Next in importance to Papal protection was the favour- 
able attitude of all the European Governments towards 
the Queen -Regent and, later, towards her son. 

The Court and Government of Germany, despite 
the award of the Pope in the arbitration on j^egency. 
the rival claims of Spain and Germany over 
the Caroline Islands, vied with the Austrian and Italian 
royal families and Governments in showing sympathy 
to the widow of Alphonso XU. Republican IVance 
and the Tsar made as cordial demonstrations as Queen 
Victoria and her Government, and Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, and others followed suit. The Spanish Foreign 
Office received every assurance that friendly Governments 
would watch the Carlists and Republicans, to prevent 
them from using their territories as a basis for conspiracies 
against the peace of Spain. The statesmen of both 
dynastic parties, from the beginning of the Regency, did 
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not conceal from the Governments of Europe that they 
considered it unadvisable to continue the foreign policy 
of the late King. From every point of view it was 
better that the Regency should observe strict neutrality in 
European affairs, in order to avoid complications fraught 
with evil consequences for the monarchy and the dynasty 
in the unsettled state of the country. This neutrality 
was maintained until the close of the 19th century. It was 
criticized during and after the colonial wars and the war 
with America, which led to the loss of .the colonies in 
1898, when a few Conservatives like Silvela, as well as the 
Republicans, who vrere always prone to French alliances, 
proclaimed that presentiment and foresight had made 
them dissent from the policy of neutrality and isolation 
which prevailed from 1885 to 1898. 

Sagasta conducted the first general election in 1886 
much after the usual precedents. The Long Parliament 
of the Regency was composed of considerable 
Liberal majorities in both Houses, though 
Sagasta had allowed a larger share than Cano- 
vas was wont to do to the minorities, so much so that 
on the Opposition benches the Republicans of various 
shades were represented by their most eminent leaders, 
the Carlists had a respectable group, and the Conserva- 
tives a strong muster, flanked by a group of dissentients. 
The first Cortes of the Regency in five sessions did really 
good and substantial work. A civil code was carefully 
drawn up by Senor Alonzo Martinez, in order to con- 
solidate the very heterogeneous ancient legislation of the 
monarchy and the local laws of many provinces, especially 
Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, Navarre, and Ihe Basque 
territory. Trial by jury was re-established for moat crimes 
and offences. The laws regulating the rights of associa- 
tion and public meeting, the liberty of the press, and 
other rights of the subject were reformed on liberal and 
more tolerant lines. Finance and trade received attention. 
Some commercial treaties and agreements were made, 
including one with Great Britain, which proved highly 
beneficial to home trade, and the tariff was altered, in 
spite of much resistance on the part of the Protec- 
tionists. In his progressive policy Sagasta was actively 
and usefully supported by the chief of the Moderate 
Republicans, Emilio Castelar, who not only eloquently 
defended alL the liberal projects of the Government, but re- 
peatedly declared in Congress and at public meetings that 
Democracy had no longer any grounds for agitating the 
country from the moment that a Liberal administration 
was virtually restoring aU the principal features of the 
Constitution of the Spanish revolution. He went so far 
as to recommend his partisans to vote on every division 
with the Liberal party, because he confessed that bitter 
experience had taught him that liberties and rights were 
better attained and made stable by pacific evolution than 
by revolution. He laid most stress upon this axiom 
when, in September 1886, Ruiz Zorilla suddenly sprang 
upon Sagasta a military and revolutionary movement in 
the streets and barracks of the capital. This failed, but 
it was found that the conspiracy had contaminated in 
the Madrid and other garrisons ‘many regiments which 
did not actually break out into insurrection. The military 
authorities acted with vigour and promptitude, the rebels 
being pursued, disperse^ and arrested. General Marina 
and several other officers were condemned to death by 
court-martial, but Queen Christina commuted the sentence 
into penal servitude, and the Ministers of War and Marine 
retired from the Cabinet in colasequence. Very shortly 
afterwards, another War Minister, General Castillo, 
attempted to strike at the root of military insubordination, 
and simultaneously in every garrison of the kingdom the 
senior sergeants, more than 1000 in all, were given their 
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discharge and ordered to start for their homes on the 
spot. The lesson produced a good result, as no trace of 
revolutionary work revealed itself among the non-com- 
missioned officers after 1886. As time wore on, Sagasta 
found it difficult to maintain discipline in the ranks of 
the Liberal party. He was obliged to reconstruct the 
Cabinet several times in order to get rid of troublesome 
colleagues like General Cassola, who wanted to make 
himself a sort of military dictator, and Camacho, whose 
financial reforms *and taxation schemes made him un- 
popular. He had oftener to reorganize the Government 
in order to find seats- in the Cabinet for ambitious and 
impatient worthies of the Liberal party — ^not always -with 
success, as Senor Martos, president of the Congress, and 
the Democrats almost brought about a political crisis in 

1889. Sagasta cleverly affected to resign and stand aside, 
so that Senor Alonzo Martinez might vainly attempt to 
form an intermediary Cabinet. Canovas, who was con- 
sulted by the Queen when Alonzo Martinez failed, faith- 
fully carried out the pact of El Pardo and advised her 
Majesty to send for Sagasta again, as he alone could carry 
out wliat remained to be done of the Liberal programme. 
Sagasta reconstructed his ministry for the last time, and 
announced his intention to make the re-establishment of 
universal suffrage the crowning act of the Liberal policy, 
knowing very well that he would thus rally round him all 
the Liberals, Democrats, and Republicans in the last session 
of the Long Parliament. The Suffrage Bill was carried 
through the Senate and Congress in the spring of 1890 
after protracted debates, in which the Conservatives and 
many military politicians who had previously been regarded 
as the allies of Sagasta did their best to obstruct the 
measure. Marshals Campos, Jovellar, and Novaliches, 
and Generals Pavia, Prime de Rivera, Daban, and others, 
were angry with Sagasta and the Liberals not only because 
they deemed their policy too Democratic, but because they 
ventured to curb the insubordinate attitude of general 
officers, who -shielded themselves behind the immunities 
of their senatorial position to write insolent letters to the 
War Minister on purely professional questions. Spanish 
generals of pronvm:iamiento fame thought it perfectly 
logical and natural that sergeants and subalterns should 
be shot or sent to penal servitude for acts of indiscipline, 
but if an insubordinate general was sent to a fortress 
under arrest for two months they publicly demonstrated 
their sympathy with the offender, made angry speeches 
against their hierarchical chief, the War Minister, in the 
Senate, and dared to call upon the Queen-Regent to 
make representations, which unfortunately were listened 
to, according to the worst precedents of the Spanish 
monarchy. The increasing violence of the Conservative 
press and Opposition, the divisions developing in the 
ranks of Liberalism, and the restlessness of the agricultural 
protectionists, led by Sefior Gamazo, did not weigh so 
much in the balance at Court against Sagasta as the' 
aggressive attitude of the military politicians. Sagasta 
held on as long as was necessary to secure the promul- 
gation of the universal suffrage law, but he noticed that 
the Queen-Regent, when he waited upon her for the 
despatch of public business, showed almost daily more 
impatience for a change of policy, until at last, in July 

1890, she peremptorily told him that she considered the 
time had come for calling the Conservatives and their 
military patrons to her councils. Sagasta loyally furnished 
the Queen with a constitutional pretext for carrying out 
her desire, and tendered the resignation^ of the whole 
Cabinet, so that her Majesty might consult, as usual, ilie 
party leaders and generals on the grave question oiE the 
expediency of entrusting to new ministers or to the 
Liberals the mission of testing the new electoral system. 
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Queen Christina on this occasion acted exactly as she 
henceforth did in all ministerial crises. She slowly con- 
sulted the magnates of all parties with apparent imparti- 
ality, and finally adopted the course which it was an 
open secret she had decided upon in ^ctore beforehand. 
Her late husband had impressed her with the advisability 
of keeping up the outward forms of constitutional and 
Parliamentary government, though the total lack of 
sincerity at the elections made it necessary that the royal 
prerogative should be exercised whenever the sovereign 
thought such interference indispensable in the interests 
of the dynasty and the country. Doha Christina certainly 
displayed more disposition for personal government than 
Alphonso XII., and, singularly enough, she was more often 
humoured in this respect by her Liberal ministers than 
by haughty Canovas, who id not hesitate at times to 
point out to the mother of Alphonso XIII. that the 
monarchy, as well as the Conservatives and Catholics 
who were its councillors, must shape its conduct in 
accordance with modem ideas. 

Canovas gathered round hi-m most of the prominent 
Conservative and Catholic statesmen. The first step of 
the new Cabinet wa.s calculated to satisfy the 
A protec- protectionist aspirations which had spread in the 
kingdom about the same time that most Con- 
tinental countries were remodelling and raising 
their tariffs. The Madrid Government used an authoriza- 
tion which Sagasta had allowed his Long Parliament to 
vote, to please Senor Gamazo and the Liberal representa- 
tives of agricultural interests, empowering the Govern- 
ment to revise and increase all tariff duties not covered by 
the then existing treaties of commerce. This was the 
case with most of the products of agriculture and with 
live stock, so Canovas and his Finance Minister made, by 
royal decree, an enormous increase in the duties on these 
classes of imports, and particularly on bread - stuffs. 
Then, in 1891, they denounced aU the treaties of com- 
merce which contained clauses stipulating most-favoured- 
nation treatment, and they prepared and put in force in 
February 1892 a protectionist tariff which completely 
reversed the moderate free trade policy which had been so 
beneficial to the foreign commerce of Spain from 1868 to 
1892. Not a few nations retaliated with higher duties 
upon Spanish exports, and France raised her wine duties to 
such an extent that the exports of wines to that country 
dropped from £12,500,000 before 1892 to £2,400,000 in 
1893 and the following years. The effects of a protec- 
tionist policy verging upon prohibition were soon sharply 
felt in Spain. Foreign exchanges rose, exports decreased, 
the railway traffic declined, and the commercial classes 
and consumers of foreign goods and products were loud in 
their protests. Industrial interests alone benefited, and 
imported more raw materials, chemicals, and coal and 
coke, which naturally influenced the exchanges adversely. 
Spain only attempted to make new treaties of commerce 
with Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzer- 
land. The Great Powers contented themselves with 
securing by agreements the same treatment for their 
commerce in Spain as that granted by those five treaties. 
The protectionists in 1893 wrecked a treaty of commerce 
with Germany in the Senate; and Spain subsequently 
persevered in her protectionist policy, without any new 
treaties of commerce, until the close of the 19th century, 
with the result that foreign trade ceased to move for- 
ward with great strides,' as it had done aU through the 
’eighties under the regime of commercial treaties and a 
moderate tariff. During his two and a half years’ stay in 
office Canovas had not so much trouble with the Opposi- 
tion as with the divisions which sprang up in the Con- 
servative ranks, though he fancied that he had managed 


the general election in 1891 so as to secure the customary 
docile majorities. The split in the Conservative camp 
originated in the rivalry between the two principal 
lieutenants of Canovas, Homero Robledo and Francisco 
Silvela. The latter and a strong and influential body of 
Conservatives, chiefly young politicians, dissented from 
the easy-going views of Romero Robledo and of Canovas 
on the expediency of reforms to correct the notorious 
and old-standing abuses and corruption of the municipali- 
ties, especially of Madrid. When Canovas found hirnself 
deserted on so delicate a matter by a numerous section of 
his party, he resigned, and advised the Queen to send for 
Sagasta and the Liberals. Canovas’s tenure of office was 
marked by some occurrences worthy of notice at home and 
in Morocco. The Amarchists of Barcelona, on a great local 
fete day, threw a bomb at the feet of the Captain-General of 
Catalonia, Marshal Campos, which wounded several people 
and caused a great panic ; and a few months later another 
Anarchist threw a bomb into the Liceo Theatre at Bar- 
celona, and more than thirty persons were killed or badly 
wounded. In both cases some of the authors of the 
outrages were apprehended, tried, and executed, and their 
accomplices sent to penal servitude. A terrible explosion 
occurred in November 1893, at Santander, on board a 
large Spanish steamer laden with dynamite and anchored 
alongside the quay. A-n enormous amount of damage 
was done to many houses, public buildings, and churches. 
The local authorities put down the number of victims at 
more than 1000, and many missing were never accounted 
for. 

Sagasta took office very reluctantly, as he considered a 
change of policy premature. He conducted the general 
election with much regard for the wishes of the 
Opposition, and out of 456 seats in the Lower 
House allowed them to have more than 170, 
the Conservatives getting nearly 100 and the 
Republicans 30. He had to settle some knotty questions, 
foremost a conflict with Morocco, which was the conse- 
quence of the aggression of the unruly Riff tribes upon the 
Spanish outposts around Melilla, a Castillian station on 
the Mediterranean coast of Morocco. Reinforcements 
were tardily sent out ; and in a second attack by the Arabs 
the Spanish’ forces lost heavily, and their commander, 
General MargaUo, was killed. Public opinion was instantly 
fired, and the press caBed so loudly for revenge that the 
Government sent to Melilla no less a personage than 
Marshal Campos, at the head of 29 generals and 25,000 
men. The Sultan of Morocco lost no time in censuring 
the behaviour of the Riff tribes, and in promising that he 
would chastise them. Marshal Campos was sent to Fez 
to make a treaty, in which he obtained ample redress and 
the promise of an indemnity of £800,000, which Morocco 
punctually paid. 

Colonial affairs gave Sagasta much to do. He had 
given seats in his Cabinet to Senor Maura as Colonial 
Secretary and to Sefior Gamazo, his brother-in- 
law, as Finance Minister. These two Moderate 
Liberals acted in concert to grapple •with 
colonial questions, which in 1894 had assumed 
a very serious aspect. Spain had received many ominous 
warnings. Marshal Campos, on returning from Cuba in 
1879, had advocated some concessions to satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the majority of the colonists, who 
wished for a less antiquated and less arbitrary rule. In 
1886, in the first Parliament of the Regency, Cuban 
autonomist Deputies divided the House on a motion in 
favour of home rule and of an extension of the franchise 
in Cuba. This motion was negatived by all the' Conserva- 
tives, by most of the Dynastic Liberals, and by some Repub- 
licans. On that occasion a prophetic warning was given 
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by a Cuban borne ruler, Senor Montoro, in an eloquent 
speech imploring Spain not to play into the hands of the 
separatists and their American patrons, who made capital 
out of a policy which was simply suicidal on the part of 
Spain. The mother country, in fact, had persisted in 
looking upon the colonies as a privileged field of enter- 
prise for Spanish capital, commerce, adventaers, and 
ofdcials, supported in Cuba particularly by an oligarchy of 
reactionary colonists and Spaniards settled in the island, 
who were able to have entirely their own way owing to a 
very limited franchise. The majority of Spa^rds were 
kept by the Government and the press quite in the dark 
about the growth of disaffection in Cuba, so that they were 
loth to listen to the few men, soldiers and cleans, 
courageous enough to raise the note of alarm during the 
ten years before the final catastrophe. For no other 
reason did the Minister for the Colonies, Senor Maura, in 
1894 fail to convince the Cortes, and even the Liberal 
party, that his very moderate Cuban Home Hule Bill was 
an indispensable and wise, though tardy, attempt to avert a 
conflict which many plain symptoms showed to be immin- 
ent in the West Indies. Maura was warmly supported 
in Congress by the Cuban home rulers and by some far- 
sighted Liberals and Republicans. Nevertheless, his Bill 
did not find favour with the Conservatives or the majorily 
of the Liberals, and Sagasta, trimming according to his 
inveterate habit, found a pretext to get rid of Maura and 
Gamazo. In the place of Maura he found a more pliant 
Minister for the Colonies, Senor Abarzuza, who framed a 
Cuban Reform Bill so much short of what his predecessor 
had thought an irreducible minimum of concessions, that 
it was censured in Havana by all the colonial Liberals and 
home rulers, and by their representatives in Madrid. The 
latter at the last moment recorded their votes in favour of 
the Abarzuza Bill when they perceived that a strange sort 
of eleventh-hour presentiment was about to make all the 
Spanish parties vote this insufi&cient reform. Before it 
could be promulgated, the tidings came of a separatist 
rising in the old haunts of Creole disaffection near 
Santiago de Cuba. Sagasta sent about 12,000 men to re- 
inforce the 15,000 soldiers in Cuba under General OaUaga, 
and was preparing more when a characteristically Spanish 
ministerial crisis arose The subalterns of the Madrid 
garrison took offence at some articles published by Radical 
newspapers, and they attacked the editorial offices, mal- 
treat^ the staff, and created a scandalous disturbance. 
Neither the War Minister nor the commanders of the 
garrison chose to punish the offenders, and sooner than 
endorse such want of discipline, Sagasta and the Liberal 
party once more made way for Canovas. A very few days 
after he assumed office Canovas received information con- 
cerning the spread of the rising in Cuba which induced 
him to send out Marshal Campos with 30,000 men. The 
Conservative Government spared no effort to provide the 
new governor-general with the means to cope with the ever- 
increasing insurrection, which swept over the island from 
the east to the extreme west, up to the very suburbs of 
Havana. Canovas allowed Marshal Campos much liberty 
of action, but dissented from his views on the expediency 
of allowing him to offer the loyalists of Cuba as much 
home rule as would not dash with the supremacy of 
Spain. The Prime Minister declared that Ihe Cubans 
must submit first, and then the mother country would be 
generous. 

Before a year had passed, iu view of the signal failure 
of Marshal Campos, the Madrid Government decided to 
send out General Weyler, who had made himself famous 
in the Philippines and at Barcelona for his stem and cruel 
procedure against disaffection of every kind. He showed 
the samehnerciless spirit in dealing with the Cubans ; and 


he certainly cleared two-thirds of the island of Creole 
bands, and stamped out disaffection by vigorous military 
operations and by obliging all the non-com- 
batants who sympathized with the rebels in arms 
to elect between joining them in the bush. La 
Manigua, or residing within the Spanish lines. • 

This system might probably have succeeded iE the United 
States had not countenanced the sending of supplies of 
every kind to the rebels, and if American diplomacy 
had not again and again made representations against 
Weyleris ruthless policy. Canovas so fully comprehended 
the necessity of averting American intervention that he 
listened to the pressing demands of Secretary Olney and 
of the American Minister in Madrid, Mr Taylor, and laid 
before the Cortes a Bill introducing home rule in Cuba on 
a more liberal scale than Maura, Abarzuza, and Sagasta 
had dared to suggest two years before. Canovas did not 
live to see his scheme put into practice, as he was assassin- 
ated by an Anarchist at the baths of Santa Agueda, in 
the Basque provinces, on 9th August 1897. The Queen- 
Regent appointed General Azcarraga, the War Minister, as 
successor to Canovas; and a* few weeks later President 
McKinley sent General Woodford as representative of the 
United States at the Court of Madrid. .At the end of 
September 1897 the American Minister placed on record, 
in a note handed by him at San Sebastian to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Duke of Tetuan, a strongly worded 
protest against the state of things in Cuba, and demanded 
in substance that a stop should be put to Weyler's pro- 
ceedings, and some measures taken to pacify ^e island 
and prevent the prolongation of disturbances that 
grievously affected American interests. Less than a fort- 
night after this note had been delivered, the Conservative 
Cabinet resigned, and the Queen-Regent asked Sagasta to 
form a new administration. The Liberal Government 
recalled Weyler, and sent out, as governor-general of 
Cuba Marshal Blanco, a conciliatory and iirudent officer, 
who agreed to carry out the home rule policy which was 
concerted by Senor Moret and by Sagasta, with a view to 
obtain the goodwill of the President of the United States. 
If things had not already gone too far in Cuba, and if 
public opinion in the United States had not exercised 
irresistible pressure on both Congress and President, the 
Moret home rule project would probably have sufficed to 
give the Cubans a fair amount of self-government. All 
through the winter of 1897-98 the Madrid Government 
took steps to propitiate the President and his Government, 
even offering them a treaty of commerce which would 
have allowed American commerce to compete on equal 
terms with Spanish imports in the West Indies and defeat 
all European competition. But the blowing up of the 
American cruiser Maine in the port of Havana added fuel 
to the agitation in the United States against Spanish rule 
in Cuba, The time had really gone hy for a diplomatic 
settlement. When Congress met in Washington the 
final crisis was hurried on. Spain appealed in vain to 
European mediation, to the Pope, to Courts and Govern- 
ments. All, with the exception of Great Britain, showed 
sympathy for the Queen-Regent and her Government, but 
none were disposed to go beyond purely platonic repre- 
sentations in Washington. 

At last, on 20th April 1898, when the Spanish Goveim- 
ment learned that the United States Minister, General 
Woodford, had been instructed by telegraph to 
present an ultimatum demanding the cessation of 
hostilities in Cuba, with a view to prepare for the 
evacuation of the island by the Spanidi forces, 

Sagasta decided to give General Woodford his passports 
and to break off official relations with the United States. 
It was an open secret that this grave decision was not 
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taken, at the Cabinet Council presided over by the Queen, 
%vithout a solemn protest by Sehor Moret and the Ministers 
of War and Marine that the resources of Spain were totally 
inadequate for a struggle with the United States. These 
protests were overruled by the majority of the ministers, 
who invoked dynastic and monarchical considerations in 
favour of a desperate stand, however hopeless, in defence 
of the last remnants of the colonial empire of Spain. 
Reckless as was the course adopted, it was in touch with 
the feelings of the majority of a nation which had been 
to the very end deceived by the Government and by the 
press not only in regard to its own resources, but also in 
regard to those of the United States and of the colonists 
in arms in Cuba and in the Philippine Islands. The 
sequel is soon told. The Spanish fleet in the Far East 
was defeated in Manila Bay by Admiral Dewey. Admiral 
Cervera’s squadron was destroyed outside the Bay of 
Santiago de Cuba by the American fleet under Admirals 
Sampson and Schley. AU communication between Spain 
and her colonies was thus cut off. An American expedi- 
tion landed near Santiago, and the Spanish garrison 
surrendered after a fortnight’s show of resistance. Very 
shortly afterwards, at the end of July, Spain sued for 
peace through the mediation of French diplomacy, which 
did not obtain much from President McKinley. It was 
agreed that hostilities should cease on sea and land, but 
that Spain should evacuate Cuba and Porto Eico pending 
the negotiations for a peace treaty which were to begin in 
Paris at the end of September 1898. In the meantime 
Manila and its garrison had surrendered to the Americans. 
The agreement of 9th August, signed by M. Cambon, the 
French ambassador in Washin^on, in the name of Spain, 
clearly stipulated that her rule in the New World must be 
considered at an end, and that the fate of the Philippines 
would be settled at the Paris negotiations. Unfortunately, 
Spain indulged in the illusion that America would 
perhaps respect her rights of sovereignty in the Philip- 
pine Islands, or pay a considerable sum for their cession and 
recognize the debts of Cuba and of the Philippines. The 
American Commission, presided over by Secretary Day in 
Paris, absolutely refused to admit the Spanish contention 
that the United States or the new administration in Cuba 
and the Philippines should be saddled with several hundred 
million dollars of debts, contracted by the colonial treasuries, 
and guaranteed by Spain, almost entirely to maintain 
Spanish rule against the will of the Cubans and Filipinos. 
Spain could not help assenting to a treaty by which she 
renounced unconditionally all her rights of sovereignty 
over Cuba and Porto Eico and ceded the Philippine and 
Sulu Islands and the largest of the Marianne Islands in 
consideration of the payment of four millions sterling by 
America. Thus ended a struggle which only left Spain 
the Carolines and a few other islands in the Paciflc, which 
she sold to Germany in 1899 for £800,000, and a couple 
of islands which were left out in the delimitation made by 
the Paris peace treaty of 12th December 1898, and for 
which America paid £20,000 in 1900. 

The consequences of the war and of the loss of the 
colonies were very serious for Spanidi finance. The 
national debt, which consisted before the war 
£234,866,500 of external and internal consols 
pouucat and redeemable debts and £24,250,000 of home 
reorgan^ floating debt, was increased by £46,210,000 of 
iaatioa, Quban and Philippine debts, which the Cortes 
had guaranteed, and by £60,000,000 of debts contracted 
at a high rate of interest, and with the national guarantee, 
to meet the expenses of the struggle with the colonies and 
of the war with the United States. These additional 
burdens rendered it necessary that taxation and the 
budget should be thoroughly reorganized. All parties 


faced the problem with resignation and courage, declaring 
that the nation would not in any case repudiate its 
engagements, and intended to resort exclusively to sacri- 
fices which would be asked of the home bondholders and 
the taxpayers, Sagasta and the Liberal party would 
gladly have undertaken the reorganization of Spain and 
her finances, but the issue of the war and the unavoidable 
peace treaty had so evidently damaged their popularity in 
the country and their credit at Court, that the Government 
seized the pretext of an adverse division in the Senate to 
resign. The Liberals left office after having done all that 
was morally and materially possible during the gravest 
crisis in the annals of Spain and her monarchy, consider- 
ing the extremely difficult, indeed inextricable, situation in 
which they found the country in October 1897. The task 
of reorganization was confided by the Queen-Eegent to 
Senor Silvela, who had been universally recognized as the 
leader of the Conservatives and Catholics after the death 
of Canovas del Castillo. Silvela endeavoured to unite in 
vrhat he styled a Modem Conservative party the bulk of 
the followers of Canovas; the Ultramontanes, who were 
headed by General Polavieja and Senor Pidal ; the Catalan 
Eegionalists, whose leader, Duran y Bas, became a Cabinet 
Minister; and his own personal following, of whom the 
most prominent were the Home Secretary, Senor Dato, 
and the talented and energetic Finance Minister, Sefior 
Villaverde, upon whose shoulders rested the heaviest part 
of the task of the new Cabinet. Silvela lacked the energy 
and decision which had been the characteristics of Canovas. 
He behaved constantly like a wary and cautious trimmer, 
avoiding all extreme measures, shaking off compromising 
allies like the Ultramontanes and the Eegionahsts, elbowing 
out of the Cabinet General Polavieja when he asked for 
too large credits for the army, taking charge of the 
Ministry of Marine to carry out reforms that no admiral 
would have ventured to make for fear of his own comrades, 
and at last dispensing with the services of the ablest man 
in the Cabinet, the Finance Minister, Senor Villaverde, 
when the sweeping reforms and measures of taxation 
which he introduced raised a troublesome agitation among 
the taxpayers of all classed Villaverde, however, had 
succeeded in less than eighteen months in giving a decisive 
and vigorous impulse to the reorganization of fiie budget, 
of taxation, and of the home and colonial debts. He created 
a comprehensive income tax which produced several 
millions sterling, thus helping the. budget, which the 
cost of colonial and foreign wars had swelled to more than 
£36,000,000 a year. He reduced expenditure, despite 
the resistance of his own colleagues in the Cabinet and of 
all the vested interests in the army, navy, civil service, 
and Church, which still make reforms so difficult in Spain. 
ViUaverde, did not omit a single device that could serve 
his purpose of increasing the revenue in order to meet 
the irredudible expenditure of the State. He resolutely 
reformed all existing taxation, as well as the system of 
assessment and collection, and before he left office he was 
able to place on record an increase of close upon three 
millions sterling in the ordinary sources of revenue. His 
reorganization of the national debt was very complete; 
in fact, he exacted even more sacrifices from the bond- 
holders than from other taxpayers. The amortization of 
the home and colonial debts was suppressed, and the 
redeemable debts of both classes were converted into 
4 per cent, internal consols. The interest on all colonial 
debts ceased to be paid in gold, and was paid only in 
pesetas, like the rest of the internal debts, and like the 
external debt held by Spaniards. Alone, the external debt 
held by foreigners continued to enjoy exemption from 
taxation, under the agreement made on 28th June 1882 
between the Spazdsh Government and the council of 
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foreign bondholders, and its coupons were paid in gold. 
The Cortes authorized the Government to negotiate with 
the foreign bondholders with a view to cancel that agree- 
ment. This, however, they declined to do, only assenting 
to a conversion of the 4 per cent external debt into a 
3 J per cent, stock redeemable in sixty-one years. 

After parting with Villaverde, Silvela met with many 
difficulties, and had much trouble in maintaining discipline 
in the heterogeneous ranks of the Conservative party. 
He had to proclaim not only such important provinces as 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Bilbao, but even the capital of 
Spain itself, in order to check a widespread agitation which 
had assumed formidable proportions under the direction 
of the chambers of commerce, industry, navigation, and 
agriculture, combined with about 300 middle-class corpora- 
tions and associations, and supported by the majority of 
the guilds and syndicates of taxpayers in Madrid and the 
large towns. The drastic measur.es taken by the Gk)vern- 
ment against the National TJnion of Taxpayers, and 
against the newspapers which assisted it in advocating 
resistance to taxation until sweeping and proper retrench- 
ment had been effected in the national expenditure, 
checked this campaign in favour of reform and retrench- 
ment for a while. It had, nevertheless, stirred public 
opinion very deeply, and aroused in the middle classes, 
which are the backbone of a nation, a strong and healthy 
disposition to revolt. Silvela’s position in the country had 
been much damaged by the very fact of his policy having 
fallen so much short of what the nation expected in the 
shape of reform and retrenchment. At the eleventh hour 
he attempted to retrieve his mistake by vague promises of 
amendment, chiefly because all* the Opposition groups, above 
all Sagasta and the Liberals, announced their intention of 
adopting much the same programme as the National 
Union. On the whole, the 19th century closed in Spain 
with a visible and promising awakening of forces outside 
the merely political and official world. The nation, 
conscious of its vast natural resources, undaunted by its 
past and recent reverses, and confident of its recuperative 
power, made no secret of its desire to concentrate its 
energies at home, and of its determination to exact from 
its rulers a stricter account of the affairs of the nation. 
There were a^lso in the depths of Spanish society, in its 
working classes, in its hawrgeame, and among its intellectual 
many symptoms of a disposition to live henceforth 
more in touch with the rest of Europe as regards economic, 
social, scientific, and political progress. 

The enthronement of the young King Alphonso on 17th 
May 1902 helped to clinch this reassertion of Spanish 
virility and self-confidence. At the opening of the new 
century, Spain, released from the exhausting obligations 
of colonial troubles, found the international situation one 
which promised to restore some of her weight in the 
councils of Europe. In the Mediteiranean and in north- 
west Africa her influence had great possibilities, and 
there were obvious signs that more than one Great 
Power would find the friendship of Spain of almost vital 
importance. . (a. e. h.) 

m. Literattteb. 

Unchanged and apparently unchangeable in so many 
respects — religious, political, and sociSl — Spain has not 
contrived to escape altogether from the various currents 
which swept through the general sea of European 
literature during the last decades of the l&th century. 
The familiar saying that Africa begins at the Pyrenees 
finds some slight justification in the older literature of 
Spain, for it has a force of its own and a peculiar savour 
which correspond to nothing in the rest of Europe. These 
qualities, innate to the Spanish genius, were developed by 
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isolation, but the isolation of former times is no longer 
possible. The acceptance of the Bourbon dynasty in- 
volved a certain breaking with the past ; intercourse with 
France has become closer as well as more frequent, and 
the literary effects of this intellectual commerce are to be 
seen in the Spanish imitation of French classicism, French, 
romanticism, and French naturalism. It is a question 
whether Spain has, from the literary point of view, lost or 
gained by compromising with modern ideas. The aim bas 
been to assimilate the foreign elements and to create, as 
has been said, “a new literature which, should be truly 
national and no longer a mere echo of that beyond the 
Pyrenees.” It would be an exaggeration to say that this 
ambition has been realized in any large measure ; but, if 
the attempt has not completely succeeded, it may fairly 
be urged that a century and a half is but a brief space in 
literary history, and that Spain is at present less under 
French influence than she has been. Rivas, Espronceda, 
Zorrilla, L6pez de Ayala, Tamayo y Bans owe much 
more to foreign models than does Ram6n de Campoamor 
y Campoosorio, the Nestor of Spanish poets, 
in whom foreign critics are often tempted to 
think that they recognize a disciple of Heine, Nothing 
could be more erroneous, for Campoamor, though he 
vaguely suggests to cosmopolitan readers something of 
Heine’s condensation and pathos, is continuing in his own 
semi-philosophic style a national tradition which is of 
immemorial antiquity — ^that tradition of expressing lyrical 
emotion in four or eight lines which finds its most homely, 
popular manifestation in the innumerable coglas collected 
by Francisco Rodriguez Marin in his five volumes entitled 
Ca/ntos pojpulares espanoles. It is true that Campoamor 
is distinguished for his wit, his grace, his lightness of 
touch, and for an attention to form which we rarely find 
in the anonymous copleros ; but these are not exclusively 
German possessions, and the analogy with Heine goes no 
farther. The gay, innocent scepticism of Campoamor 
hardens into sombre doubt in the poems of Gaspar Nduez 
de Arce (b. 1834), who is no less a national poet — ^national 
in theme, in spirit, and in execution. In his case also 
foreign readers are frequently at fault and prone to 
under-estimate the singer. Doubtless Niincz de Arce is 
not a profoundly origiiml thinker with a prophetic message 
to deliver ; but, with him as with Tennyson, though the 
sentiinent and reflection be often commonplace, the artistry 
is of iireproachable finish. His most popular and prob- 
ably his most enduring performance is Grito^ del comldte 
(1875), a series of impassioned lyrical exhortations to 
peace uttered during the last civil war, and it is not a 
little curious to remark an meffectual politician deserting 
oratory, finding his true medium, and producing a decided, 
permanent, political impression with a volume of songs. 
In a very different key are the unaffected simplicity of his 
liUUo (1878) and the minute observation conspicuous in 
La Pesca (1884), both of which are more valuable than 
the melodramatic eloquence of La 'dltima Imientacidn de 
Lord Byron (1878), and than the prosodic ingenuity of La 
Selva oscvra (1B79). Silent during the closing years of the 
century owing to falling health and to polLtic^ (Usappoint- 
ments, Ndnez de Arce fouild a follower of considerable 
accomplishment in Emilio Pdrez Ferrari (b, 1863), who in 
Pedro Ahelardo and in Los cetros y dos (drms recalls the 
dignity, but not the impeccable correctness, of his modd. 
Another pupil in the same school was Jos6 Vdarde 
(d. 1892), whose best work has been brought together in 
his Voces del Alma^ some numbers of which indicate a 
dainty and interesting talent. A poet of distinct indi- 
viduality was Vincent Wenceslao Querol (d. 1889), a 
mere name to all but vigilant critics like Valera. Querors 
busy commercial life did not allow him to improvise at 
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ease in the exuberant fashion of his race, and, though he 
suffered for his fragality, he chose the better part in dis- 
daining popular applause. He is represented by a single 
volume of poems as remarkable for their self-restraint 
and melody as for a deep tenderness -which is admirably 
phrased in the Cartas d Maria^ in the poignant stanzas 
A la muerte de mi Twrmcma Adela^ and in some few 
Catalan verses. The temptation to sound the pathetic 
note so beautifully audible in Querol’s subdued harmonies 
proved irresistible to Federico Balart (b. 1831), a critic 
and humorist of repute who, late in life, astonished and 
moved the public with a sequence of elegiacs which bear a 
formal resemblance to In Mem(yriam; but though the 
fancy and fluency of Balart’s Dolores are obvious enough 
to explain its great popularity, its sincerity is doubtful, 
and in Horizontes the unmistaJmble absence of genuine 
feeling results in an agreeable but effeminate prettiness. 
The Andauntes y Allegros, the Gromos y a/ymrelas of the 
Andalusian poet, Manuel Reina (b. 1860), together with 
his dramatic monologue El dedal de plata and his Tida 
Inquieta, have a ddightful southern effusiveness, charm, 
and metrical elegance that conceal some monotony of 
method and frivolity of thought. An older singer, 
Manuel del Palacio (b. 1840), was believed at one time to 
have a great future, and, as he combines imagination and 
mordant -wit with signal technical dexterity, the expecta- 
tion was reasonable; but it must be definitely relin- 
quished, for circumstances have compelled him to write so 
much and so rapidly that he has frittered away his various 
talent, and, with the exception of a few humorous 
sallies and perhaps a dozen sonnets of exquisite workman- 
ship, he -will leave no perennial memory behind him. 
Palacio’s sonnets have, as M. Boris de Taimenberg has 
pointed out, some resemblance to the sonnets of the French 
Parnassians. This resemblance is a result less deliberate 
than was the attempt of Joaquin Marla Bartrina to trans- 
plant the pessimistic spirit of Leconte de Lisle to Spanish 
soil. Bartrina’s crude materialism is antipathetic and has 
made him the object of so many unjust attacks that he 
barely escaped becoming the fashion for a moment ; yet | 
his substance is less censurable than his form, which 
is wholly wanting in the stately impassibility of his 
exemplar. The school of religious, doctrinal poetry, which 
continues the orthodox traditions of Luis de Le6n and St 
Theresa, counts numerous pupils, and, though none of 
them has risen to the height of the argument, it would be 
unjust to omit the name of Luis Ramirez Martinez y 
Guertero (d. 1874), who, under the pseudonym of Larmig, 
unites the Christian ideals with a despairing melancholy 
which finally led him to commit suicide. Among the latest 
writers, Vicente Medina and Ramon D. Per4s have both 
brought a new note into Spanish poetry. The facility with 
whi(£ verses and rhymes of a kind can be written in 
Spanish has made the country a nest of singing-birds ; but 
the chief names have been already mentioned, and, at the 
risk of overlooking some youthful promise, no others need 
be recorded here. 

Campoamor has written plays which are interesting in 
the study as expressions of a keen intelligence put into 
the shape of dialogue, and Niinez de Aroe has 
Drama. ^vQij^'borated with Antonio de Hurtado (1878) in 
pieces — Herir en la sombra and La jota aragonesa — ^that 
have met with moderate appreciation. His original 
efforts, Quien dehe paga and El Haz de lefUi, are brilliant 
exercises in versification rather than dramatic conceptions. 
But, as happens with Tennyson, Niinez de Arce in the 
weakest of his plays remaius an authentic poet. The 
Spanish theatre of the present day can show no name of 
greater importance than the successor of Tamayo y Bans, 
Jos6 Echegaray y Eizaguirre (b. 1832), a very learned 


mathematician and apostle of free trade, who failed in 
politics and turned to the drama in 1874, when El Lihro 
taloruario was given under an assumed name. Since that 
date Echegaray has produced at least sixty pieces. 

It does not appear that he had ever published a line 
of verse before he was forty ; and yet Campoamor, who 
had often heard Echegaray in the tribune, had not read 
twenty lines of the new play before he identified Echegaray 
as the author. This testifies to the author^s marked indi- 
viduality, but it does not imply the faculty of intellectual 
suppleness which accompanies real dramatic genius. Since 
1874 Echegaray has produced plays with almost in- 
credible profusion; romantic pieces such as Za Esposa 
del vengador and En el puno de la espada ; tragedies such 
as Cdmo empieza y c6mo acaba and 0 locura 6 santidad ; 
melodramatic dramas such as El gran galeoto and countless 
more ; comedies such as Iris de paz and Correr en pos de 
un ideal ; modem problem-plays such as El Hijo de Don 
Juan, which has been followed by the more successful 
Marimua, by Mancha gue limpia and by the very recent 
El JEloTnbre negro (1898), Silendo de muerte (1899), and 
El loco Dios (1900). There does not exist, indeed, 
any form of dramatic composition which Echegaray has 
not attempted during his long career, and his ambition is 
worthy of all respect. He is an exceedingly clever play- 
wright, skilful in construction, a master of stage effects ; . 
he is not embarrassed by pedantic dramatic theories, is 
open to ideas, and has both imagination and inteUectual 
curiosity. Moreover, he has laid to heart the aphorism of 
the manager in the prelude to Faust, “Die Masse kSnnt ihr 
nur durch Masse zwingen ” It is as a literary artist that 
Echegaray fails to satisfy, and it is precisely as a literary 
artist that posterity will judge him. He does not create 
t character ; his verse has but slight variety of cadence and 
no natural magic; his prose dithyrambs are impartially 
allotted to all his personages; he is, for a Spaniard, 
strangely wanting in humour ; and, an incurable romantic, 
he constantly confounds the vast -with the sublime. But, 
numerous as are his failures, he has had the gift of inter- 
esting audiences and of moving them to enthusiasm, so 
that in Spain and out of it he is frequently considered a 
great dramatist. During the last few years of the century, 
however, his popularity waned, and one of his latest suc- 
cesses, Maria Rosa, is translated direct from the Catalan of 
Angel Guimerd (b. 1847). To Echegaray’s school belongs 
Eugenio Sell4s (b. 1844), whose Nudo gordiano shows so 
much finer a poetic talent than that of his chief, that high 
hopes were conceived which, save in El cielo 6 el melo, 
have not been realized. His prose play. La Mujer de 
Loth, is a powerful dramatic study containing scenes of 
a refreshing originality which cannot be overlooked, A 
third author, whose name is habitually associated with the 
names of Echegaray and Sell4s, is Leopoldo Cano y Masas 
(b. 1844), a colonel on the general staff of the army, a 
scientific soldier, and a beau sabrewr in his day. Cano’s 
symbolism and didactic purpose are brought forward too 
insistently in La Mariposa and in Gloria; but in La 
Pasioncuria the concise dialogue makes it regrettable that 
an author of such individual endowment should, even for 
a time, have surrendered his personality to the keeping 
of Echegaray. Fortunately this influence diminishes as 
Cano’s gifts develop. The Hermenegildo of Francisco. 
Sinchez de Castro (d. 1878) is a most scholarly effort to 
modernize the methods of Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, 
and Calder6n : it is no reflection on Sanchez de Castro to 
say that his cause is irremediably lost, and that the most 
minute scholarship in the world is impotent to vivify the 
traditional drama of the 17th century. Among the many 
authors of high or low comedies and farces it is only 
necessary to name Miguel Echegaray y Eizaguirre (bu 
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1848), whose cleverness is indisputable and whose buoyant 
humour is in quaint contrast with his elder brother’s 
sepulchral gloom j while among the hopes of the future 
are Vital Aza (b. 1844), Ricardo de la Vega (b. 1858), 
Jacinto Benavente (b. 1866), Serafm Alvarez Quintero 
(b. 1871) and his brother Joaquin (b. 1873) — aU of whom 
excel in witiy fancy. 

In libros de entretemmiento Spain has always been rich, 
and during little more than a single century she conferred 
upon Europe a succession of masterpieces — ^the 
Romance. Amodis de Gaula, Lcusarillo de Tormes, 

Guzmdn de Alfarache and Don Quixote. There is nothing to 
match that series in modem times, but since 1850 there has 
been a notable renascence of the Spanish novel The Gaviota 
of FernAn CabaUero (d. 1877) is a fascinating, truthful 
picture of Andalusian village life in the first half of the 
19th century, and it happens to be exempt from the 
sermonizing and the tearfhl sensibility which make many 
of her latest books insufferably tedious. Yet, though the 
Gaviota has marked limitations, and though FernA.n 
Caballero expended years in composing inferior variations 
upon her first performance, she is entitled to a most 
honourable place in literary history, inasmuch as in her 
own modest, feminine, intuitive way she helped to revive 
the native realism which had been neglected during the 
supremacy of romanticism. In all that ‘concerns truth, 
conscience, and art she is at least much superior to the once 
popular Manuel FernAndez y GonzAlez (d. 1888). It has 
been said that Spain shoxild erect a si^tue to him and 
should burn his novels at the foot of it \ and the saying 
has much point. FernAndez y GonzAlez is often called the 
Spanish Dumas, and he equals, if he does not excel, the 
French author in fecundity, in invention, and resource. 
Some of his tales — for example, El Codnero de su 
Mdjestadi Los Minfies de las Alpujarras, and Martin Gil 
— are -written with an irresistible verve which time does not 
stale ; but poverty drove him into becoming a mere literary 
hack, into working upon two or three books at a time, 
and into piling one absurdity upon another till at last his 
puerilities became intolerable. A writer who was once 
universally read, and who is stiQ esteemed in his native 
province of Biscay, is Antonio de Trueba (d. 1889). He 
followed FernAn Caballero in observing local customs and 
in poetizing them -with a delicate sentimental grace which 
attracted local patriots and uncritical readers everywhere. 
Beginning -with the Cuentos de color de rosa and the 
Guentos campesinos, Trueba wrote incessantly till the last 
months of his life. He had no gift of dehneating 
character, and he neglected to provide himself with plots ; 
stiU he has passages of vivid landscape, and it is to his 
credit tha^ except in Las Hijas del Cid (a feeble imita- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott), he copies nobody, but goes 
independently on the road of incorrigible optimism. His 
contemporary Pedro Antonio de Alarcdn is . responsible 
for El Sombrero de tres picos^ a peculiarly Spanish piece of 
picaresque malice which its author never quite succeeded 
in reproducing, often as he attempted it. Unluckily, 
Alarcdn -was led avra.y into the region of the half-political, 
half-religious, entirely controversid novel, and lost a great 
part of the reputation which his brilliant miniature had won 
him : he -was clearly intended to work on a small scale, 
and on a small sc^e he is a keen, swift, mischievous 
observer. Neither Trueba nor Alarc6n could ever, under 
^ny circumstances, have developed into great artists ; the 
first is too sentimental, the second is too rhetorical (save in 
his one most excellent tale), and both are too careless and 
haphazard. Trueba marred his chances by idealizing country 
Hfe into a pale idyll of Arcadia, and he fro-wned upon one 
of his neighbours who preferred realism to pastoralism. 
The northerner, JosA Maria de Pereda, is the parent of 
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the actual, authentic, naturalistic Spanish novel, and the 
boldness of his experiment startled, if it did not shock, a 
generation of readers accustomed to Trueba’s rather oily 
conventionalism. Moreover, the very fact that Pereda 
was the partisan of a lost political cause, and that he was 
believed, not -without reason, to advocate reaction in many 
forms, told heavily against bim at a time when Liberal 
ideas and a vague expectation of the millennium were in 
the air. But the power which stamps his Escenas moiv- 
tanesas was at once appreciated in the northern provinces, 
and, though the Madrid critics were slow of conversion, a 
series of great books following closely one upon the other 
at last compelled them to admit that their first judgment 
was So long as Pereda deals with country folk, 

■with sailors, with the aspects of land and sea, he is incom- 
parably excellent, for he sympathizes -with the poor, 
understands thpiTY>j and hits upon the true mean between 
conventional portraiture and degrading caricature. His 
hand is less certain when his sitters are of the city type, and 
biR hatred and contempt for to-wns and townsmen often 
trouble his vision ; it is a mistake to class him, however, 
as a mere pro-vincial sea and landscape painter, for he is a 
creator of character, of individuals and of types, and in 
the common vulgar things of life his art is continually 
revealing points of novelty. Much as Dickens is pitted 
against Thackeray in England, Pereda is continually pitted 
against Juan Valera y AlcalA Galiano in Spain, and iu 
both cases the opposition or comparison seems somewhat 
unprofitable and even unnecessary. The systems, aims, 
ideals, and temperaments of the two great Spanish novelists 
axe absolutely unlike. Pereda is realistic and he is real. 
Valera is not, in the restricted sense of the word, realistic ; 
but he is not a whit less real in his own different and 
much wider province, while though he has neither Pereda’s 
sturdy energy nor his intense austerity of p'urpose, he has a 
far finer, more infallible taste and tact, a -wider experience 
of men and women, and his gracious pagan raillery is as 
effective a moral commentary on the characters as is his 
rival’s inflexible Christian pessimism. The most popular 
of Valera’s novels are Pepita Jimenez and Dona Luz^ and 
with Pereda’^s Sotileza we have a trio of Spanish women 
who deserve all their fame ; but Valera’s wit, subtlety, and 
charm of style are equally conspicuous and perhaps more 
mature in his shorter stories-^in Genio ^ Figura and in 
Morsamar. Pereda’s is the more -vigorous, full-blooded 
talent, as Valera’s is the more enchanting and patrician, 
yet both of them are essentially native in the quality of 
their genius, phrasing, and system. At a later date, when 
the wave of French “naturalism” reached Spain, there 
arose a school of naturalists who forsook the good example 
of Pereda and Valera, and followed the Gallican fashion 
much too closely; but before the time of that school came, 
the right Spanish tradition was taken up by Benito PArez 
GaldAs (b. 1845), who, after publishing two novels entitled 
El Audaz and La Font<ma oro in 1871-72, gave a new 
life to the politico - historical novel in a double series of 
romances — the Episodios nadonaZes^ thirty volumes 
covering the period of history between the battle of 
Trafalgar and the death of Ferdinand VIL The name 
of the Spanish series may have been suggested by the 
Rcmuins mi^ionavjx of Erckmann-Chatrian, but -with the 
name all resemblance ceases. The colouring of the 
Episodios nadonodes is so brilliant, their incident is so 
varied and full of interest, their spirit is so manful and 
stirring, that it is difficult for a bom Spaniard to examine 
them in the cold light of criticism : he is reluctant to 
admit their frequent prolixity, their sweeping digressions, 
their insistence on minute details, their loose construc- 
tioi^ their uneven style. The fact that a volume of the 
Episodios Tujudonades appeared punctually every quarter fox 
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many years is an explanation of these weaknesses, but, 
taken as a whole, the Episodios are a great achievement 
which has so completely succeeded that the author felt 
justified in undertaking a third series. On the other 
hand, there is no such unanimous approbation of the 
politico-religious novels — DoTta Perfecta, Gloria^ and Leon 
Eoch — ^written by Perez Galdos between 1876 and 1878 : 
these are discussed from a purely political point of view, 
praised by Liberals and censured by Conservatives, both 
of whom are more concerned with the thesis than 
with the writer’s art. In these three remarkable books, 
P4rez Galdos proves that he can create character and 
that he can subordinate his polemics to a higher, more 
exquisite purpose : the point may be emphasized, for 
Perez Gald6s is frequently wanting in tact, as when in 
Ms prose play La de San Qumti/n — ^wMch is simply a 
liovel in dialogue — he marries a duchess to the con- 
ventional virtuous workman. The quick response which 
Perez Gald6s gives to external stimulus of any kind, his 
sensitiveness to every change ,in the literary atmosphere, 
made it inevitable that he should come under the infiuence 
of French naturalism, as he does in Lo prohihido and in 
Eealidad; but Ms conversion was temporary, and he 
recovered his individuality in two forcible romances of ! 
contemporary social life — Fortwnata y Jaemta and Angel 
Ohm^ra — ^wMch mark the third stage in the development 
of an impressionable talent. The latest leader of the 
naturalistic school in Spain is Armando Palacio Valdes 
(b. 1853), whose precise vision of the visible world and 
whose faculty of artistic selection were first shown in 
Ms novel El Senorito Octavio. The surprising advance 
made in Maria y Maria and in La H&rma/na San 
Sulpido^ where the characters are seen, observed, under- 
stood, and rendered with unflincMng fidelity, raised hopes 
that, in Palacio Valdes, Spain has £scovered a novelist of 
the first order to succeed Pereda and Valera ; but in La 
EspuTiia and in La Fe, two social studies which caused all 
the more sensation that they were said to include portraits 
of well-known personages, the author followed the French 
lead too closely, and almost ceased to be national without 
becoming cosmopolitan. His latest work. La Alegria del 
Capitdm Eihot (1899), shows that Palacio Vald6s has 
recognized Ms danger, for herein he returns to Ms first and 
better manner of direct observation in a humbler sphere of 
society. Another novelist who for a time almost divided 
honours with Palacio Vald4s as a naturalistic writer, is the 
Seiiora Quiroga (b. 1851), who published under her maiden 
name of Emilia Pardo Bazdn. Her great energy, courage, 
and versatility have led her to found a journal of literary 
criticism wMch she calls the Nuevo teatro critico in memory 
of her countryman, the Galician Feijdo. Here she under- 
takes single-handed to review the literature of Europe, 
and, sitting constantly at the receipt of custom, she is 
naturally familiar with the main currents of literary 
developments. But she was a novelist long before she 
became a critic, and her Pascual L6pez^ the autobiography 
of a student of medicine, is a simple tale wMch might 
have been written thirty years earlier, and gives no 
hint of the .constructive power, the outspoken reality of 
Lo 8 Pgaos de Ulha^ nor of the emphatic animalism of La 
Madflre NaVwralesa. The strong, frank, repellent pictures 
of country people abandoning themselves to their primitive 
instincts are set off by very grapMc descriptions of land- 
scape \ but the censures passed upon the painful theme of 
La Madre Natfwraleza may have alarmed the writer, and 
induced her to choose a less objectionable subject in Una 
criaUcma, Here, as in later works, there is a diminution 
of interest and truth, but the style of Emilia Pardo Bazdn 
is constantly happy, and the unquenchable local patriotism 
wMch inspires InsoladdUy Moirrina^ and De mi tierra 


secures her a Mgh place in literature as a collector of 
“documents.” Leopoldo Alas (1851-1901), who used the 
pseudonym of “ Clarin,” is better known as a critic than 
as a writer of romances ; yet one of Ms novels. La Regenta, 
is certain to live as an original psychological study of the 
relation between spurious mysticism and illicit passion. 
The author, who has made many enemies as a candid 
literary critic, has perhaps allowed himself to be dis- 
couraged by their violent attacks, and Ms later stories are 
few in number and slighter in value. Jacinto Octavio 
Picon (b. 1852), who has deserted novel-writing for literary 
and art criticism, has displayed much insight and finesse 
in Ldzaro^ the story of a priest who finds himself com- 
pelled to lay down Ms orders ; in Juan Vulgar^ in some 
measure the Spanish equivalent of Boxivard ei Pecuchet ; in 
El Enmiigo^ a spirited exposure of clerical tyranny ; and in 
Dulee y sahrosa^ wMch has been vehemently denounced by 
the orthodox party. With these domestic quarrels and 
with the general thesis maintained by Pic6n, foreign 
readers have no concern; they may, however, join with 
all impartial critics in admiring the author’s power of 
awakening sympathy and interest, his minute analysis of 
emotion, and the sustained beauty of Ms style. The 
suspicion of heterodoxy and something more than the 
suspicion of dealing with risky subjects attach to Palacio 
Valdes, Emilia Pardo Bazdn, Alas, and Pic6n. Neither 
charge can be brought against Manuel Polo y Peyrol6n,' 
who has written indefatigably on all manner of subjects, 
but whose charming story. La Ha Levitico, is a captivating 
and finished performance much more likely to survive 
than the Peguefieces of the Jesuit Luis Coloma (b. 1851), 
a caricaturist of society foibles, who came into notoriety 
with that reman d clef. Coloma’s health has broken 
down, and he has apparently no intention of trying 
to repeat Ms ephemeral triumph. Two young writers 
of the richest promise died prematurely : Angel Ganivet 
(d- 1898), the author of a semi-pMlosopMcal romance, 
Loe Trahajos del infatigahle creador Pio Gid, a book 
rich in ideas and felicitous in expression, though lacking 
in narrative interest; and Juan Ochoa (d. 1899), whose 
two short stories, El amado discipvlo and Un alma de 
Dios^ are of the highest order. Ochoa is indeed a bom 
teller of stories, and Un almja de Dios is a treasure of 
sympathetic observation. Ganivet’s is the finer, more 
cultivated intelligence : but he appears to have used the 
novel without any real vocation, as a convenient veMcle 
for transcendental ideas wMch would have attracted less 
attention in any other form. Among the younger novelists 
I may be mentioned Ricardo Macias Picavea (d. 1899), 
author of La Tierra de Campos, and Vicente Blasco Ib4.nez, 
whose Flor de Mayo and Arroz y Tartwna are acute and 
truthful pieces of impressionism. 

No new Mariana is discernible among the numerous 
students who have applied themselves to the study of history. 
Modesto de Lafuente’s work, useful as it is in 
default of an^Mng better, is now obsolete, and 
the opportunity for an author capable of writing criticism. 
Mstory in the modem sense is a great one ; but the 
tendency of Spanish historical students is rather in the 
direction of collecting the raw material of Mstory than in the 
writing of it. Antonio Genovas del Castillo (d, 1 897) had an 
exact and wide knowledge of the period concerning wMch he 
wrote, and Ms Ensayo sohre la Casa de Austria en Espana is 
ample in information and impartial in judgment ; but his 
devotion to politics absorbed him, and possibly deprived 
literature of a great historical work, Aureliano Fer- 
n&ndez-Guerra y Orbe, a many-sided scholar who did 
jgood service in other fields, collaborated with a younger 
and more brilliant man, Eduardo de Hinojosa, in the 
Hisi<yna de los Visigodos, wMch illuminates an obscure 
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but important period. The veteran iPrancisco Cardenas, 
in his Historia de la propriedad territtynal en, EspaTia^ 
and in his studies on the history of Spanish law, has done 
for Spain mucli that Maine did for England. Hinojosa’s 
histories of Roman and Spanish law are authoritative in 
substance and elegant in manner ; Eduardo Perez Pujol’s 
Historia de las institudones de la Espana goda supple- 
ments the work of Fernindez-Guerra and EKnojosa ; the 
Jesuit Fidel Fita y Colom6 is an accomplished epi- 
graphist, whose name justly ranks with that of Emil 
Hiibner; Joaquin Costa’s Estudios ih^ricos has been 
acclaimed by experts for its extraordinary learning, but 
his Foesia popular espanola y Mitologid y lAteratura celto- 
kispams^ a brilliant effort to reconstitute literary history, 
is of more general interest. The monographs of Francisco 
Fernandez y GonzMez, Marcos Jimdnez de la Espada, 
Julidn Ribera, Manuel Colmeiro, Josd Pella, Gumersindo 
Azcirate, Cesareo Fernandez Duro, and many others are 
valuable contributions to the still unwritten history of 
Spain. A most useful beginning, on the lines of John 
Richard Green, has been made by Rafael ALtamira y Crevea 
(b, 1866). Literary criticism in Spain is too often inspired 
by intolerant party spirit which judges authors according 
to their political labels, and, as most Spaniards are party 
men, the result is extremely depressing. Antonio Yal- 
buena, a humorist of great gifts, finds it difficult to do 
justice to any writer who is an academician, an American, 
or a Liberal; Leopoldo Alas was scarcely less severe in criti- 
cizing reactionaries, but his intention was always good, and 
his wide culture and insight were of inestimable worth. 
Emilia Pardo Baz4n is encydopsedic, and resents any de- 
parture from the literary standards of Castelar to which 
she professes, though she does not practise, an adherence. 
Pascual de Gayangos y Arce (d. 1897) and Manuel Mili 
y Fontanals (d, 1884:) escaped from these petty quarrellings 
by confining themselves to the historicgd criticism of the 
literature of the past; and Marcelino Men6ndez y Pelayo 
(b. 1858) has gained a European reputation in the same 
province. He has passed from the narrow view of La 
Cienda Espafiola to the luminous catholic tolerance 
which is expressed in his Historia de las ideas esHticas 
en EspaHOy a work which is still unfinished, though 
its fimt volume appeared many years ago. Ramon 
Men^ndez Pidal, a pupil of Men4ndez y Pelayo, has 
already produced in La Leyerda de los Irjwntes de Lwra 
a distingaished piece of reconstructive criticism which has 
extorted the admiration of eminent experts like M. Gaston 
Paris and M. Alfred Morel-Patio. A third scholar whose 
research and accuracy gained him a chair in the Academy 
at an early age is Emilio Ootarelo, whose monographs on 
Enrique de Yillena, Yillamediana, and Ram6n de la Cruz 
are models in their kind. 

Authoeitzes. — The Sistoire de la lUtSraitere eoriempora/me en 
Es]^agm (Paris, 1876), by M. Gustave Hubbabd is now practically 
obsolete. An Augustinian monk, Feanoisoo Blanco GABcfA, 
has publiriied La lAJtero^tmra espoMla en el siglo xtx, (Madrid, 
1891-96), which should be used with caution, as the writer is 
swayed by party spirit. The various volumes of literary criti- 
cism by Leopoldo Alas may be consulted with profit, and the 
preface to the first volume of Juan Yalera’s FlorUegio de poesias 
Castellanos del sigh xix. (Madrid, 1901-02) abounds in acute, 
if indulgent, criticism. K, Boris de Tannenbebo’s La po4de 
castiUam eontemporame (Paris, 1889) is a slight but interesting 

(j. E.-K.) 

SpSilsltOy a city of the Austrian province of Dal- 
matia, 200 zz^es south-east of Trieste, over against 
(north from) the island of Brazza. Population of the 
town proper (1890), 15,697, and of the commune, 22,752; 
(1900), 27,198, (^defly Serbo-Croatian and almost ex- 
clusively Cathoh'c (about 9 per cent. Italians). The 
‘harbour has been emended and improved by a dam com- 


pleted in 1882. It is a station of the Austrian Lloyd, 
and has the largest trade of any Dalmatian town. The 
number of ships entering and departing annually is over 
7500, with a total toimage of about 1,355,000. 

Spa.nda.U| a town of Prussia, at the confluence of 
the Spree and the Havel, 7^ miles west by north of Berlin 
by rail. The town has 4 Protestant chnrches, a Catholic 
church, a gymnasium, a higher-grade, a girls’, and a boys’ 
school, and a school for musketry. The Red Tower ( Julius- 
thurm) still contains the war chest of j£6,000,000, reserved 
for military purposes from the indemnity paid by France 
after the war of 1870-71. The town has of recent years 
made marked progress, its trade being enhanced by 
an excellent railway service with Berlin and improved 
navigation on the Havel. There is a monument (1889) 
to Elector Joachim IL, and another (1892) to the Emperor 
Frederick HI. Population (1885), 31,463 ; (1895), 
55,813; (1900), 65,014. 

Spanish-American War.— By the end of 

1897 the insurrection which had existed in Cuba for 
three years had, according to the report to his Govern- 
ment of Mr Fitzhngh Lee, the United States consul- 
general, brought matters to an impasse^ in which, while 
the insurgents were powerless to eject the Spanish forces 
from the island, the authorities were equally helpless 
to put down the rebellion. A decree, known as the order 
of reconcentration, promulgated by Captain- 
General Weyler in the early part of 1897, had 
caused, wherever the Spanish authority pre- 
vailed, the assembling of all the country people within 
the limits of the Spanish posts. The consequence, through 
the inability of the Spanish authorities to support such a 
multitude, was terrible distress and famine, with the final 
result of an appalling loss of life. Consul-General Lee 
cites as an instance of this mortality that of the town of 
Santa Clara, the capital of Santa Clara province, where 
in January 1897 the deaths were 78 ; the order of recon- 
centration went into effect in February, and the deaths 
rose to 1037 in November and to 1011 in December. 
There were in this place, of a normal population of 14,000 
inhabitants, 6981 deaths during this year, chiefly of people 
who had been driven in from the surrounding districts. 
The insurgents had pursued a steady policy of destruction 
of property, as had the Spaniards one of destruction of 
life, and the only outcome in existing circumstances was 
the complete ruin of aU social organization. The 12th 
and 13th January 1898 had been marked by serious 
military riots in Havana, due to the opposition of the 
Spaniards, both in the army and in civil life, to the new 
Governor-General Blanco, who came as a pacificator and 
with the intention of putting into effect the law signed in 
November 1897 by the queen-regent, establishing a system 
of autonomy. This was strongly opposed by the Spanish 
residents, the army, and by the Cubans themselves. In 
view of the danger to American citizens on account of the 
riotous state of Bkivana, the battleship Maime was sent 
there by the United States Government, 25th January. 
Her presence gave great offence to the Spaniards and 
Spanish sympathizers, and when on 15th February the 
ship was destroyed by au explosion, feeling naturally arose 
to a warlike pitch in the United States, it being generally 
believed that the explosion was diie to Spanish action. A 
board of inquiry was ordered by the United States Nawp’ 
Department, of which Captain W. T. Sampson was presi- 
dent. After sitting more than a month, and making an 
extensive examination of the character of the wreck and the 
circumstances attending the explosion, the hoard decided 
that it was caused by an exterior mine. A chief basis of 
this finding was the extraordinaiy upheaval of the ship’s 
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TSottom, which was lifted 34 feet at the point of greatest 
damage, above its normal position. The Spanish authori- 
ties also made an examination, but did not inspect the 
interior, the chief diver reporting that “ the bilge and keel 
of the vessel throughout its entire extent were buried in 
the mud, but did not appear to have suffered any damage,” 
a statement wholly contrary to the significant fact of 
the upheaval mentioned. The destruction of the Maine 
brought home to the mass of the American people 
the state of things in Cuba; and the intensity of sym- 
pathy aroused for the suffering there, combined with 
the general belief in the cause of the destruction of the 
Mainey finally led to an ultimatum signed by President 
McKinley, 20th April 1898, demanding the withdrawal 
of Spain from Cuba. Before this could be delivered by 
the American minister in Madrid, the Spanish Govern- 
ment sent him his passports on the following day. War 
was formally declared by Congress, 25th April, to have 
existed since the 21st. 

The American Government had taken precautions as 
early as January, looking to possible hostilities, and had 
telegraphed to the naval commanders-in-chief 
abroad to hold time-expired men. Ships on 
several foreign stations had been drawn nearer 
home, and those in China were collected at Hong 
Kong. The North Atlantic squadron, the only power- 
ful one, had been sent into the waters of Florida for 
manoeuvres, after being held north at Hampton Eoads 
for two years, owing to Spanish susceptibilities. After 
the destruction of the Maine the chief part of the 
ships in the Atlantic were concentrated at Key West; 
the battleship Oregon was ordered east from the Pacific ; 
fifty million dollars were voted for national defence, and 
steps were taken to purchase auxiliary cruisers, yachts, 
and tugs, which were rapidly equipped. Large supplies 
of ammunition were ordered and Key West became an 
active base of preparation. Captain Sampson, the senior 
officer of the North Atlantic squadron on the retirement 
(26th March 1898) from ill-health of Bear-Admiral Sicard, 
was appointed its commander-in-chief. A flying squadron 
composed of the armoured cruiser Brooklyn (flag), the 
battleships Texas and Massachusetts, and the fast cruisers 
Mirmeapolis and Columbia, with Commodore Schley in 
command, was stationed at Hampton Boads. 

The following table shows the relative naval strength 
of the two Powers : — 


Rival 

forces. 



UXITIIID STATES. 

Spain. 

Kominal. 

Effective. 

Nominal. 

Effective. 


[ 13 

13 

9 

4 


J 4 First-class battleships. 

1 First-class battleship. 

Armomed ships 

< 1 Second-class battleship. 

2 Old ironclads (done over). 


I 2 Armoured cruisers. 

6 Armoured cruisers. 


\ 6 Double-turretedmonitors. 



Protected cmisers 

r IS [ 8 

\ from 3000 to 7376 tons. 

6 1 4 

from 1046 to 4826 tons. 

Unprotected cruisers 

/ -ai 

20 

r 9 

1 6 

and gwiiboats 

\ from 839 to 2089 tons. 

•4 2 of 3900 tons (old), others 




1 under 1200 tons. 

Torpedo gvm vessels . 

1 

1 

11 

10 

Torpedo destroyers . 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Torpedo-boats . 

6 

6 

12 

3 

BrriM gurdioats 

0 

0 

84 

? 




from armed launches of 40 




tons to gunboats of 625 




tons ; all 

but 20 were 

1 



under 200 tons. 


There were excellent judges who thought the United States, 
afber the destruction of the Marne, was overmatched. Spain’s 
four armoured cruisers were fine ships of great speed, against 
which the United States had only two. Spain’s apparent show of 
ten torpedo-boat destroyers against her antagonisrs none was also 


a formidable factor to be considered. But all this was largely 
nominal. As we now know from documents published by Admiral 
Cervera, by permission of his Government, eveiything was unready, 
and the admiral expostulated in the strongest terms against 
attempting war, saying that Cuba was lost in any ease, and 
that sending a squadron across the Atlantic was only to send 
it to destruction. Three torpedo-boats and three torpedo-boat 
destroyers had been started from Cadiz, 8th March, for the West 
Indies, under convoy of a transport, but two of the torpedo-boats 
had broken down ^ter leaving the Canaries, and all had to put 
into the Cape Verde Islands. Cervera joined them there on 14th 
April, with the Maria Teresa and Cristobal Colon, and on the 19th 
came the Vizcaya and Almirante Oquendo from Havana. Cervera 
renewed his expostulations, being backed by a council of war 
which was of one view with himself. 

On 24th April, after a consultation of all the senior officers of 
the navy then in Madrid, Admiral Cervera was peremptorily ordered 
to leave for Porto Rico, without any definite instructions or plan 
of campaign. The discussion at the consultation referred to and 
Cervera's correspondence reveal the state of Spain, -which was in 
urgent need of money, lacked resources of every description, and, 
above all things, was deficient in sound judgment in lier adminis- 
tration . 

On the outbreak of hostilities, 21st April, Captain Sampson was 
appoin-ted a rear-admiral, under a law enabling the President to 
select any one of command grade in time of war to command a 
squadron ; with this rank he became the ranking officer in the 
Atlantic. Sampson left Key West early on the morning of the 
22nd, and at once began the blockade of Havana and the north 
coast as far as Cardenas, eighly miles east, and Bahia Honda, fifty 
miles west. He had at that tune twenty-eight vessels of aU l^ds, 
of which the annoured cruiser New York (flag), the battleships 
Isnca and Indiana, and the monitors JPuritan, Terror, and Amphi- 
trite, were the most important. He had six torpedo-boats. This 
squadron was increased to 124 vessels by 1st July, chiefly, how- 
ever, by tha addition of extemporized cruisers, converted yachts, 
armed tu^, &c. 

The flying squadron was held at Hampton Boads, partially to 
allay popular alarm along the coast as to the attack by Spanish 
ships, partially on account of the real, though somewhat re- 
mote, o^ser of such action. Armed auxiliaries and fast cruisers 
were employed patrolling the coast east of New York, which 
could have rendered good service elsewhere, but would have 
been of no use in repelling an attack by Cervera’s squadron 
had it come that way. Popular feeling, however, was too strong 
to be ignored. 

The joint resolution of Congress of 20th April stated the relin- 
quishment by Spain of authori^ in Cuba as the object of American 
action; the struggle thus naturally centred about the island. 
Purser, such action gave the United States a great advantage in 
the fact that all operations were near at hand, the real objective 
in Cuba, Havana, being but eighty miles distant from her excellent 
base, Key West.. There was also a political reason for confining 
action to the western Atlantic : continen-tal European sympathy ■ 
was strongly pro-Spanish, and an immediate attack upon the coasm 
of Spain might have aroused this into much greater activity. It 
was, of course, expected that an American army would be landed 
in Cuba, and for this purpose the whole of the 
regular force — the only available one until war 
should be declared and a volunteer force author- 
ized — was brought to Tampa, New Orleans, 
and Chickamauga ; but -^^dom demanded 
that so long as the control of the sea was un- 
decided, the army should not be moved across 
the strait. Cervera’s fleet was thus the real 
objective of the navy, end had to he settled 
with before any action could be definitely 
arranged. 

Dewey^s squadron — ^the Olympia (flag- 
ship), protected anamx^Baltimore, RcUei^ 
Boston, small unprotected cruiser Concord, 
gunboat Petrel, armed revenue cutter 
McCulloch, with a purchased collier Man- 
sha/n, and a purchased supply ship Zajiro 
— ^left Hong Kong, on account of the out- 
break of hostilities at the request of the 
governor, and went to Mirs Bay, some 
miles east on the Chinese coast. Beceiv- 
ing a telegram at Hong Kong on the 25th, 
to commence operations, particularly against the Spanish 
fleet, whicJhi he was directed to capture or destroy, he left 
Mirs Bay 27th April, and arrived off Luzon SOtii April, 
having ordered two ships during the afternoon to look 
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into Subig Bay for the Spanish squadron, ^ The S;^nish 
admiral Montojo had gone with the Bieirwu Christina^ 
Castilla^ Don Juan de Austria, Isla de Cuba^ Isla de 
Luzon, and Jlarrpjtss del Duero from Manila 
J^iwoi Subig on the 27th, but had returned on 
“ the 29th, not finding the guns mounted there 
which he expected — an ignorance which in itself is a 
curious commentary on the conduct of Spanish afiGairs. 
He anchored in Canacao Bay, to the eastward of the 
spit on which are the village and arsenal of Cavite, in 
a general east and west line, and kept his broadside to 
the northward. His force consisted of the ships just 
mentioned, of which the Castilla (an old wooden steamer) 
had to be towed ; the Isla de Cuba and Isla de Luzon 
were protected cruisers of 1050 tons, the Don Juan de 
Austria, a gunboat of 1152 tons, and the Marques del 
Duero, of 500 tons. The Don Antonio de Ulloa, similar 
to the Don Juan de Austria, was added j two of the guns 
of the Ulloa are stated to have been ashore. The gun- 
boats Velasco and General Lezo were in Bacoor Eoads 
undergoing repair- The Elcano also seems not to have 
been in action. There were six guns in battery at or near 
Cavite, of which two were 5-87" and one 4*7" breech-loaders 
(from the Ulloa), and three 6 '3" muzzle-loaders. Only 
one of the 5*87" breech-loaders seems to have looked 
northwards, and two of the 6*3" muzzle-loaders. At 
Manila and the suburb, Ermita, there were thirty-six 
guns, of which four were effective 9*45" breech-loaders, 
and eight breech-loaders converted from 4*4" to 5*87", 
but all, except those at Cavite, were from 4 to 5 miles 
from the field of action. 

Dewey stood on during the night, and passed into the 
Boca Grande, which is 5 miles broad, but with a large 
rock, El Fraile, IJ mile from the south side. He 
naturally paid no attention to rumours of torpedoes in a 
channel so broad and deep, and at midnight passed El 
Fraile, on which was a battery of three 4*7" breech-loader 
guns, landed from the ships under repair. Two shots were 
fired at him, which did no damage. He headed for Manila, 
20 miles away, timing his speed to arrive at daybreak : he 
was fi.red at by the Cavite and one of the city batteries. 
Sitting the Spanish squadron to the southward, he 
ordered his transports and the revenue cutter McCulloch 
out into the bay, and stood down in column, the Olympia 
leading, followed with 400-yard intervals, by the Balilr 
more, BaZeigh, Detrd, Concord, and Boston, When 
within 5000 yards he ported his helm, and at 6.41 a.m. 
opened fire. He stood westwards along the Spanish line, 
using his port batteries, turned to starboard and stood 
back^ gradually decreasing his distance from 5000 to 
2000 yards. He passed three times to the westward 
and twice to the eastward. At seven the Spanish fiag- 
ship made an ineffectual effort to come out and engage 
at short rang^ hut was overwhelmed by the American 
fire and driven back. The Spanish squadron was now 
in very bad plight, but the seriousness of its condition 
was not as yet fully known to the American com- 
mander, though it was evident that it was in diflculties. 
At 7.35 ammunition being mistakenly reported short, 
Dewey withdrew, gave his men breakfast, and had a con- 
sultation of commanding officers. Being reassured as to 
the ammunition, he re-engaged at 11.16. The Cristvna 
and Ccbstdla in the meantime had broken into fames, 
so that the remainder of the action consisted in silencing 
the Cavite batteries and completing the destruction and 
demoralization of the smaller Spanish ships. The Petrel 
was ordered to send in and burn those still afloat. 

The victory was complete. All the Spanish ships were 
sunk or destroyed, though three of the best were raised 
later, repaired, and added to the Amjerican navy list. In 
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the interval between the two parts of the action Dewey 
sent word to the governor of Manila that the city batteries 
which kept up a useless firing must cease, or he would 
shell the city. They thereupon ceased, and did not reopen. 

Though there was a marked disparity between the two squadrons 
in force, it was not suoh as in any wise to account for tiie great 
disparity of injury. There were on the Spanish side sixty-nine 
guns, from 3 -pounders to 6*2", and on the American side eighty- 
nine, from 3-pounders to 8", Ihe injury done the American ships 
was practically nil. The Spanish lost 167 killed and 214 wounded, 
out of a total in their crews of 1875. The Americans had 7 
slightly wounded out of 1748 men in action. Admiral Montojo 
has been criticized for not placiuff his ships under the protection 
of the Manila batteries. He would, however, have had to lie so 
far off shore on account of shallow water, that these guns could 
not have afforded him any aid, and the result must have been the 
same. Dewey took possession of Cavite, parolled its garrison, and 
awaited the arrival of a land force to capture Manila. 

The blockade of Havana had progressed without inci- 
dent, beyond the capture of a number of Spanish steamers 
and sailing vessels, and the shelling of some new . 
earthworks at Matanzas, 27th April ; hut on 
11th May an attack at Cardenas upon three Spanish gun- 
boats, supported by a shore battery, was made by the 
torpedo-boat Winslow and the revenue cutter Hudson, 
which was repulsed with the loss of an officer and four 
men killed, an officer and four men wounded, and severe 
injury to the torpedo-boat. The Hudson most gallantly, 
under a severe fire of half-an-hour, succeeded in towing 
the torpedo-boat out of range. Two large American gun- 
boats were near by, but could not come into action on 
account of the shallow water. The same day the Marble- 
head and Nashville sent in four launches, with fifty-five 
men, to cut the telegraph fcable leading from Cienfuegos. 
The crews of the boats did their work under a heavy fire, 
cutting two cables, but failing, on account of the heavy 
fire at only 200 yards range, to cut a third which had been 
grappled. The men worked with greatest gallantry, but 
Sie boats had to retire with four men killed or mortally 
wounded, and an officer and five others hurt less seriously. 
The ships mentioned, aided by the revenue cutter Windom, 
during this time shelled the Spanish position, with serious 
loss to the Spaniards, the action lasting some three hours. 

Cervera had left the Cape Verde Islands, 29th April, 
with four armoured cruisers, Infanta Maria Teresa 
(fla^hip), AJmvrante Oquendo, Vizcaya, and Spanish 
Cristobal Colon, and three torpedo - boat de- movement 
stroyers. Furor, Terror, and PVuton, On hear- ^cross' the 
ing, 1st May, of his departure Sampson went 
east a thousand miles to San Juan, Porto Eico, with 
the New York, Iowa, Indiama, monitors Purita/n, Terror, 
and Amphiirite, cruisers Montgomery and Detroit, and 
one torpedo-boat. He had also with him a collier. He 
left the monitors Pvritcm and Amphitrite off Havana, 
with several cruisers, five torpedo-boats, and a number of 
smaller craft. In going east he calculated on using a 
speed of 10 knots, which, if the Spaniards crossed the 
Atlantic at an economical speed, would enable him to reach 
San Juan about the time they would reach its longitude, 
and if they were not there, return off Havana before they 
could do so. If they used a speed as high as 12 knots 
they would certainly have to coal before reaching Havana, 
and the delay in so doing would also enable him to get 
back before their arrival. It was of very great moment 
that Cervera should not be able to refit at San Juan. 
Should he arrive there with the American squadron still 
at Havana, coal and get to sea, the American coast would 
be within easy reach, Hew York being only about 1400 
miles away. Sampson thus felt very strongly the possi- 
bilities of the Spanish squadron using San Juan as a base' 
for a raid against the United States coast, a move which 
might have serious moral and international consequences.. 
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But the speed of the American squadron fell far short of 
the admiral’s expectation, and he did not reach San Juan 
until the 12th, instead of upon the 8th as he expected. 
The monitors gave out continually, having to be tovred 
a large part of the time; and the iTidmna injured her 
boilers through want of fresh water. Sampson arrived off 
San Juan early in the morning of the 12th, and at once 
stood in to see if Cervera was in the harbour, and in doing 
so opened fire upon the fortifications. It soon became 
evident that Cervera was not present, but the attack was 
continued with the object of reducing the place, if it 
might be done with little effort, and thus preventing its 
occupation later by the enemy’s squadrons. The two 
monitors which so seriously hampered the squadron’s 
movements, and the large auxiliary cruiser known to be 
in the vicinity, could have been left in temporary effective 
charge. Sampson made three turns wili. his ships in 
front of the town, but the firing produced no great 
effect on account of the heavy rolling sea. His fire was 
vigorously returned without any material injury to the 
ships, and with the killing of one man and the wound- 
ing^of seven on the American side. Sampson was of the 
opinion that there would be no real difficulty in reducing 
the place ; but Cervera’s squadron, the real objective, was 
not there, and it was thus necessary to return at once to 
cover the entrance to Havana. He thus at once started 
back for Havana with no news of the Spaniards, who at 
the moment were off Martinique, with specific orders to 
go to San Juan, but were diverted from their course, by 
the news received of Sampson’s presence there, to Curagoa, 
where they arrived 14th May, having left the broken- 
down torpedo-boat destroyer Terror at Martinique. Had 
Sampson been two days later in arriving at San Juan he 
would have found the Spanish squadron, and the decisive 
battle would have been fought there instead of at 
Santiago. Cervera was allowed by the Curagoa authori- 
ties to receive 600 tons of coal for the Maria Teresa and 
Vizcaya^ which each needed 700. He coaled the Furor 
from the Golou, and left on the evening of the 15th for 
Santiago de Cuba, which he reached early on the 19 th, 
not sighted en route by any of the American scouts, though 
several were in the vicinity. Sampson stood slowly west- 
wards owing to conflicting reports of the Spanish squadron’s 
return to Spain, a basis for which existed, in that a 
telegram not received by Cervera had been sent, 12th 
May, from the Minister of Marine to Martinique, author- 
izing his return. In the uncertainty, and determined, in 
case the Spanish squadron had returned, to go back and 
take San Juan, Sampson stopped until he could communi- 
cate at Puerto Plata San Domingo by the torpedo-boat 
Porter, which brought the true state of the case on the 
night of the 15th, and also a telegram from the United 
States Navy Department directing him to proceed with 
all despatch to Key West, where Sie flying squadron was 
also ordered. Of the ^arge and swift auxiliary cruisers, 
the Harvard was at Martinique, the St Ford directed 
to cruise between Jamaica and Hayti, the Yale at St 
Thomas. The fast cruisers Mirmea^polis and Golymhia 
were also sent south as scouts. The St Loids joined the 
admiral on the morning of the 15th, and was sent to cut 
cables at Santiago and on the south side of Porto Eico. 
All but one of the weak squadron off Cienfuegos were 
ordered by the Navy Department to return to Key West. 
The Marhlekead^ Ha^hmUe,B3x6.Eagle were thus withdrawn. 

Sampson reached Key West on the afternoon of the 18th, 
jifov 0 « and found the flying squadron and the St Paul 
menu of in port. The St Foml left the same evening on 
Admiral the duty assigned her, and the flying squadron 
Sampson. — BrooJdyvh (flag), Massachusetts^ Texcbs^ and 
Scorpim — ^next morning (19th) for Cienfuegos, whidh was 
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regarded at the moment by the Navy Department as the 
certain objective of the Spanish squadron. The battle- 
ship lowa^ the gunboat Gastine^ the torpedo-boat Dujpooit^ 
and the collier 2Ierrimac sailed to join them on the 20th, 
thus giving Commodore Schley a force amjjle enough to 
meet Cervera. On the same day Sampson received a tele- 
gram from the Department that a “ report of the Spanish 
fleet being at Santiago might very •well be correct, so the 
Department strongly advises that you send by the Iowa 
to Schley to proceed off Santiago de Cuba with his whole 
command, lea-vdng one small vessel off Cienfuegos.” Samp- 
son, however, determined to hold Schley at Cienfuegos 
until more fully assured, but being satisfied during the 
same day, he directed Schley in an order dated 21st May, 
which was placed aboard the Marblehead, then coaling at 
Key West, that if he was satisfied they were not at Cien- 
fuegos, to proceed with all despatch to Santiago, and, if 
the Spanish squadron was there, to blockade it. Sampson 
at the same time went off Havana, and sent thence, on the 
evening of the 21st, by the Hawk, a fast yacht, an addi- 
tional memorandum impressing the necessity of movement. 
He then moved .with the main part of his squadron into 
Nicholas Channel. 

Commodore Schley, though he could not see into Cien- 
fuegos, held to the opinion that Cervera was there, until 
Commander MUalla, who had been off Cienfuegos * 
previously, arrived on the morning of the 24th May in 
the cruiser Marblehead, and at once communicated with 
the insurgents some miles westwards, and found the truth. 
Schley moved that evening towards Santiago, 300 miles 
distant, but did not arrive in the vicinity imtil the after- 
noon of the 26 th, having made a speed of only about 
7 knots, on account of the inability of the yacht Eagle to 
make headway against the sea. He was then 20 miles 
south of the port. He sighted the scouts Yale and St 
Paul, which latter had captured, just outside Santiago, 
the Eestorvid^ a British collier, with coal for the Spanish 
squadron. Schley stood eastwards somewhat, probably 
with the idea of going to Hayti to coal (though Guan- 
tanamo was within 40 miles), but suddenly turned round, 
signalling “ Destination Key West via Yucatan Channel,” 
and started westwards. The MerriTiiac (collier) broke 
down, and was taken in tow by the Yale, but great 
delay arose from the breaking of many hawsers. Early 
on the 27th the scout Harvard reached the squadron 
•with a despatch vid St Nicholas Mole, Hayti, in which 
was expressed the Navy Department’s opinion that the 
Spanish squadron was in Santiago, and adding, “The 
Department looks to you to ascertain facts, and that 
the enemy, if therein, does not leave without a decisive 
action.” Commodore Schley sent a telegi^m, “The 
Brooklyn alone has more than sufficient coal to proceed 
to Key West ; cannot remain off Santiago present state 
squadron coal account . . . much to be regretted cannot 
obey orders of Department . . . forced to proceed for coal 
to Key West by way of Yucatan Passage.” The statement 
regarding coal on hand was seriously at variance with the 
data published in official documents, which show the Iowa 
to have had on the day this telegram was sent 762 tons, 
and the Massachusetts 789 — sufficient to carry them three 
times the distance from’ Santiago to Key West. 

Sampson had gone with the Hew York to Key West^ 
where he arrived early on the 28th May, for information 
and coal, having first sent the H&uo Orleans, xieex" 
27th May, to Schley, repeating the urgent pioitoftbe 
orders to blockade Santiago, and also direct- 
ing the Merrimojc (collier) to be sunk in the 
entrance channel, which in parts has a breadth avail- 
able for heavy ships of less than 200 feet. Schley* 
tele^m had much disturbed the Washington offic’ 
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and when forwarded to Sampson, he telegraphed, asking 
to go at once to Santiago with the New York and 
Oregon (which had arrived 26th May in excellent con- 
dition after her voyage of 14,000 nules), proposing to 
turn back Schley’s heavier ships. The permission came, 
and Sampson got under way, receiving, however, before 
starting, a telegram from Schley stating that he would 
remain off Santiago. He had, on the afternoon of the 
28th, again turned east, and that evening arrived in sight 
of the port. As is now well known from the documents 
published by Admiral Cervera, his squadron was twice, in 
the interval preceding the 28th, on the point of leaving 
Santiago and going elsewhere. Fires were started on the 
26th with the intention of going to San Juan, but in- 
decision and fears for the safety of the Golon^ on account 
of her draught, and a sm^ shoal at the narrow entrance, 
which it was thought the prevailing swell made dangerous, 
overruled the intention. Next morning the Colon and 
another Spanish cruiser were seen a short distance within 
the entrance, and on 31st May Schley, with the Mas&a- 
chusettB, lowa^ and New Orlearis, stood in and made an 
attack upon these and the batteries, which was naturally 
without result at the ranges used of 7000 to over 10,000 
yards. Sampson, leaving Key West at 11 p.m. on the 
30th May, picked up the Oregon, Mayflow&r, and the 
•torpedo-boat Porter in Nicholas Channel, and leaving 
the squadron on the north side under command of 
Commodore Watson, stood for Santiago at a speed of 13 
knots. He arrived early on the 1st June. The Colon and 
Vizcaya, which were visible on his arrival, moved out of 
sight up the bay. Work was at once begun on the 
preparations for sinking the Merrimajc. The prepara- 
tions for a quick sinking were chiefly carried out by 
Naval Constructor Hobson, who, on account of his zeal 
and the character of the work done by him, and his 
eagerness to go, was given command of the enterprise. 
As he had been educated as an officer of the combatant 
branch, he was fitted to handle the ship. He went in in 
the early morning of 3rd June, with a crew of seven men. 
The ship did not sink where it was intended, owing to 
the failure of the steering gear, and drifted with the tide 
far up into a broad part of the channel before being sunk 
by her own and the Spanish torpedoes. Had she been sunk 
in the proper place, egress by Cervera’s squadron would 
have been impossible, and the main part of the jl^erican 
squadron wotdd have been left for other operations, without 
fear of escape of the Spaniards by night, and of juncture 
with the Carlos K, Pelayo, and Alfonso XIIL, then ex- 
pected by the Americans. The full extent of ihe inertia 
of the Spaniards was not yet realized, and the peculiar 
narrowness of the entrance precluding any attempt to pass 
over the torpedoes with which it was mined, the blockade 
of the channel in this manner was looked upon as a short 
and easy method of nullifying the Spanish force within; 
and, as seen by Cervera^s published statements, much 
feared by them. Cervera, in a most chivalrous spirit, sent 
his chief of staff, under flag of truce, to inform Sampson 
that Hobson and his men, who had fallen into his hands, 
were unhurt. 

On 6th June the batteries at the entrance were bombarded and 
their weakness established. Sampson thereupon placed, every 
evening a battleship (relieved every two and a half hours) close 
in, with a search-fight turned on the channel, precluding, by 
Cervem’s statement, any possibility of night egress. Guantanamo, 
40 miles east, was occupied by several ships 7th June, and a 
battalion of marines landed 10th June, and the port was used 
thereafter as a base. After some firing, with a fewlosses on both 
sides, the Spaniards retired before an expedition of the marines, 
14th June, with a loss of 40 killed, leaving the Americans in 
^disturbed occupancy. In the meantime, Adniral Sampson per-^ 
f^^®d his scheme of blockade, so that every night the semicirole 
of ships moved closer in, all pointing for the entranoe^the search- 
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light battleship within the semicircle, and within her, again 
three converted yachts and three steam launches as pickets. ’ 

A blockade of San Juan, Porto Rico, by one or two fast ships 
was kept up on account of the presence there of the destroyer 
Terror, but the Terror, with the gunboat Isabella 11. , coming out, 
22nd June, to attack the auxiliaiy cruiser St Paul, was so badly 
injured by the gun-fire of the latter that she with difl5culty 
returned to port, and was thereafter unserviceable. 

On 20tli June the expeditionary corps, under General Shafter, 
arrived off Santiago, ’ 

When war was declared the total regular army force of 
the United States was only 2116 officers and 25,706 men, 
the organization comprising 25 regiments of 
infantry, 10 of cavalry, and 5 of artillery. 

Two regiments of artillery were added to this 
by a Bill passed but a short time before, but 
were not organized. The adjutant-general’s returns for 
February 1898 showed 114,602 militia enrolled in the 
several states, and estimated the total number of men 
available for military service at 10,301,339. A Bill, 
approved 22nd April, authorized the President to call 
upon the states and territories for men in proportion to 
their population, the regimental and company officers to 
be named by the governors of the States, the general and 
staff officers by the President. On the next day a first 
call was made for 125,000 men. On 26th April addi- 
tional enlistments in the regular army were authorized 
up to 62,597 men — such an increase of force, however, 
to be temporary only. The quotas were filled with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, large numbers of the best classes of 
young men being enrolled in the volunteers, of whom 
there were 124,776 in May and 216,256 in August (an 
increase of about 5000 over those of July, and the largest 
number at any time on the rolls). This number about 
equalled the total of the Spanish forces in Cuba. The 
troops were concentrated chiefly at Tampa in Florida, 
Chickamauga in Tennessee, and at Camp Alger in Vir- 
ginia; Tampa being selected as the point for the em- 
barkation of the expeditionary force for Cuba, though 
there was a strong opinion generally expressed by military 
authorities that no troops should be landed in Cuba until 
October at the earliest, on account of the unhealthiness of 
the summer season. Colonel W. R. Shafter, who had been 
made a major-general of volunteers, was given command 
of the expeditionary force collected at Tampa. The early 
successes of the navy caused a cessation of opposition to 
an early movement, which it was decided should take the 
form of reinforcements to the Cuban forces in the field. 
Finally, however, with the exception of scattering and un- 
important small expeditions, everything was delayed until 
control of the sea was assured, though some thirty large 
steamers were held in readiness near Tampa. The arrival 
of Cervera at Santiago, his blockade, and the request of 
Admiral Sampson to send a land force for co-operation, 
brought an end to inaction. The troops began to embark 
on 7th June, and were ready on the evening of 8th June, 
but a start was not made until* 14tih June, through a 
report from the armed yacht Nagle that she had seen four 
of the Spanish ships in Nicholas Channel on the night of 
the 7th. The army was held back, despite a protest from 
Admiral Sampson, until the falsity of the alarm was made 
manifest. On 20th June the fleet of 32 transports, con- 
voyed by the battleship Indiana, the cruiser Detroit^ and 
nine smaller armed vessels, arrived off Santiago. The 
whole force consisted of 815 officers and 16,072 enlisted 
men, with four light batteries of four guns each, on© 
Hotchkiss revolving gun, one pneumatic dynamite gun, 
four Gatlings, four 6-inch siege rifles, four 7-inch howitzers, 
eight field-mortars of 3*6 inches. The total number of 
animals taken was 2296, with 114 six-mule waggons, 81 
escort waggons, and 7 ambulances. The smaJl number 
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of ambulances was due to want of transport, army 
waggons taking their place. Eighty-nine war correspon- 
dents accompanied the expedition, and eleven foreign 
officers. An interview was held at once by Admiral 
Sampson and General Shatter with the Cuban insurgent 
leader Garcia, who had arrived with some 3500 men 
at Aserraderos, 15i nautical miles west of Santiago, and 
it was agreed that disembarkation should begin on 22nd 
June, and that Garcia’s force should be transported to 
the point selected by the American transports. 

It had been Admiral Sampson’s wish to attack and to 
carry the batteries at the harbour entrance, so that the 
mines should be taken up and the fleet enter, but General 
Shatter selected Daiquiri, 16 nautical miles east, for the 
point of landing, and the harbour entrance was dis- 
regarded. The fleet furnished all its available boats, and 
the operation of landing was placed in charge of Captain 
Goodrich of the navy, and though on a rough coast, with 
scarcely any shelter from the sea or conveniences for 
landing, the disembarkation was practically completed on 
the 25th with great success j Siboney, 7 miles nearer 
Santiago, being also used after the first day. The total 
force landed, including the 3500 Cubans from Aserraderos 
and two additional volunteer regiments which arrived, was 
about 22,000. The American force in the expedition was 
of remarkable quality, being composed, with the exception 
of two volunteer regiments (one the 1st Volunteer Cavalry, 
known as the Eough Eiders, of which Theodore Eoosevelt, 
afterwards President, was lieutenant-colonel j the other 
the 71st New York Volunteers), almost wholly of old 
and seasoned regulars, who had seen long service on 
the* plains against the Indians. In training for such a 
campaign and in physique, it was an almost ideal body 
of men. The marksmanship, self-reliance, and powers of 
endurance, acquired under the burning sun of Arizona 
and in the winter snows of the Western plains, where 
campaigning was frequently carried on with the thermo- 
meter forty degrees below zero, were to tell successfully 
in the next few days against difficulties which would have 
■demoralized men who had not become inured to extra- 
ordinary conditions of climate and warfare. 

No opposition was made to the landing, which was 
•covered by several ships of the navy which shelled the 
supposed Spanish position, though it was an 
Lading ideal one for defence, ^he small Spanish 
in coiitingent at Daiquiri and Siboney were with- 

drawn without their doing any damage to the 
railway equipment of the road which ^an from Santiago 
to the iron mines at these points. Locomotives, cars, and 
coal were left untouched. The American troops pushed 
forward as soon as they landed on the only two roads, 
one a mere trail, and found a Spanish force, with a 
rapid-fire gun, entrenched 2J miles beyond Siboney, 
where the two roads came together at a point known as 
Las Ouasimas. The Americans engaged with a total of 
‘964 men, and cariied the position. Their loss was 16 
killed and 52 wounded. The Spanish official reports give 
their force as about 500, and their loss 9 killed and 27 
wounded. The Americans advanced 2 miles nearer 
.Santiago, and by the 29th the lines were established on 
the east and by the 30th on the north side of the 
Spanish posifions, the Cuban troops being on the right 
(north) flank, in preparation for the attack on 1st July 
against San Juan Hill, on the east, and the village of 
"M Caney, to the north-east of Santiago ; the fleet at the 
same time bombarding the batteries at the harbour 
entrance. Both positions were carried by the Americans 
after a most gallant defence on the part of the Spaniards. 

The American loss at £1 Oaney was 88 killed and 355 wounded, 

. out of a foroe of 6654 engaged ; at San Juan HiU 144 killed, 95i 


wouiided, out of 8336, or a total of casualties of 1538 — slightly 
over 10 per cent, of the 14,990 engaged. The Spanish force at 
El Caney was but 520, of whom 300 were killed and wounded, and 
120 captured. Among the killed were the Siianish officer in com- 
mand,, General Vaia del Key, and two of his sons. 

The Spanish troops in the entrenchments at San Juan are given 
by an excellent American authority (Lieutenant 3tliley, of Shafter s 
staft*) as 750, and behind them, close to the city, 3500 soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. The Spanish loss at this point is uncertain, 
authorities being veiy conflicting, but it w*as not large. Their 
commander-in-chief, Linares, however, was seriously wounded, 
and had to relinquish the command to Genei-al Toral ; and Captain 
Bustamante, Cervera's chief of staff, present with over a thousand 
men from his squadron, was mortally wounded. There were in 
the Spanish Hues this day a total of about 9500 men (besides 
the men of the fleet), increased that night by about 1000 more 
under General Escario from Manzanillo, whose entry the Cubans 
on Shatter’s right flank failed to prevent. 

Though victorious, the American army was not in a 
pleasant situation : the men had undergone great fatigue 
under a tropical sun by day, and the time spared at night 
from digging trenches was spent on a rain-soaked ground 
covered with thick vegetation. With a soldier’s reckless- 
ness, their blankets and heavy clothing had been cast 
aside, and thus without protection, with insufficient food 
— due to the difficulty of hauling supplies over the single 
road in an execrable condition leading from the base at 
Siboney — there was imminent danger of the force being 
weakened through sickness. Action was urgent and there' 
was even discussion of retiring to a point nearer the 
supplies. Eeinforcements were arriving, but they were 
all of volunteers not accustomed to hard service. Brisk 
firing was continued on the 2nd and 3rd July, with a con- 
siderable number of casualties to the Americans. On the 
morning of the 3rd a demand was sent to the Spanish 
commander to surrender, with the alternative of a begin- 
ning of a bombardment of the city on the 4th. This in 
effect had already begun on the 1st, when Admiral Samp- 
son fired a number of 8-inch shells from a point 3 miles 
east of the harbour entrance over the hills into the city, 
using a range of about 4^ land miles. The result of 
this and the threat of General Shafter was an exodus 
of many thousands of inhabitants towards El Caney, 
where their support drew heavily upon the American 
means of supply. 

Sampson by this time had begun preparation to assault 
the Socapa Battery at the entrance on his own account, 
with the marines of his fleet (amounting, with the bat- 
talion at Guantanamo, to about one thousand men), to 
countermine the channel and go in with his squadron. 
He arranged a meeting with General Shafter with regard 
to the combined operations at the entrance, and on the 
morning of the 3rd started in his flagship, with the 
torpedo-boat Ericsson and the yacht Hist^ for which the 
flagship was doing some repairs, for Siboney — 7 miles 
distant from his position, where he was intending to land 
and go to the front. At 9.35, when he had gone about 
5 nules, the Spanish ships were seen coming out, and 
the New York at once turned and stood back. 

The ships in front of the port were the yacht 
Gloucester^ the battleships Indmnob^ Oregon^ 

Iowa, Texas, armoured cruiser BrooUyn^ and yacht 
Vixen in the order named from east to west, making a 
semicircle about 8 nules in length. The armed trans- 
port Resolute, carrying mines and a quantity of explosives 
which it was intended to use in clearing the entrance, was 
also off the port. The Massackusetts and Suwa/nee were 
coaling at Guantinamo. The Iowa hoisted the signal 

Enemy coming out,” and fibred a six-pounder guu, 
AH at puce stood in toward the Spanish ships, which 
were standing westwards along shore, and began a heavy 
fire, thus promptly obeying the admiral’s standing order, 
the enemy tries to escape the riiips must dose and 
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engage as soon as possible, and endeavour to sink his 
vessels or force them to run ashore.” The Maria Tm^esa 
(flagship) had come out first, followed in order by the 
Vizcaya^ Colon, and Oquendo. They were firing vigor- 
ously, but most of their projectiles went far beyond the 
American ships. The Brooklyn made a turn to star- 
board, thus caxising the TexoB to stop and back, which prob- 
ably gave the Colon the opportunity of passing almost 
unscathed. The Maria Teresa and Oquendo had taken 
fire almost at once from the explosion of shells, and their 
water mains being above the protective deck, and cut, 
were unable to extinguish the flames : they were run 
ashore, 6 miles west of Santiago, burning fiercely. The 
Vizcaya and Colon were still standing westwards. The 
two torpedo-boat destroyers had come out last, with a 
considerable interval between them and the Oquendo, the 
last of the cruisers. They were received with a heavy 
fire from the Indiana and yacht Gloucester, which latter 
engaged them at close quarters. They attempted to 
dose, with great bravery, but were cut to pieces, and 
one soon afterwards sank ; the other was run ashore, but 
later slipped off into deep water. The York had 
passed and fired a few four-inch shells at the destroyer, 
and stood on signalling the Indiana to go back and 
watch the port. The torpedo-boat Ericsson and the 
yacht Hist were ordered to rescue the men from the two 
ships ashore, and the flagship, with ah the others, stood 
on in pursuit of the two remaining ships. The Vizcaya 
hauled down her colours off Aserraderos, 15 nautical miles 
west off Santiago, and was there run ashore burning. 
The Iowa was ordered to stop and rescue her men, and 
the Oregon, Brooklyn, Texas, and the flagship settled 
down to the .chase of the Colon, which was some 6 
miles ahead of the nearest American ship. She was, how- 
ever slacking her speed, and at 12.40 the Oregon opened 
on her with her 13-inch guns at a range of 9000 yards, 
as did al5o the Brooklyn, with her 8-inch; the latter 
shot fell short, however. The Oregon, fired five shells, 
the last, at a range of 8900 yards, going over the 
Colon, which then hauled down her colours and was 
beached at the mouth of the Kio Turquino. She floated 
with a rising tide, but her valves had been opened, and 
no endeavours ou the part of the Americans could save 
her. ^ The shore being very steep, and the water very deep 
a sHp’s length from it, the New York pushed her in 
until she took the ground so that she should not ainlr 
in deep water. As she sank during the evening, however, 
she turned on her side, making her recovery very difficult ; 
and though one effort was made some months later to 
lift her, it was abortive, and she was finally abandoned. 
Her crew was transferred to the Resolute, which had 
arrived with a report that another Spanish ship was off 
Santiago, which, however, turned out to be the Austrian 
armoured cruiser Maria Teresia, Admiral Cervera was 
taken on board the Iowa, as also a large number of 
other officers and men, many of whom were severely 
wounded. The total Spanish loss was 353 killed and 
151 wounded. The Americans lost one man killed. 

There was the same enormous disparity of injury in this battle 
as in that of Kanila. The Spanish were, of course, greatly out- 
matched. But thoujgh. they had only six 11-inch guns against the 
13-inch and thirty-eight 8-inch of the ATnft rip.fi.Ti g 
the Spanish ships had ten 6-inch, thirty 5-mch, and six 4-7-uich 
rapid-fire guns against the fourteen 6-inch ordinary, twelve 5-inch 
and eighteen 4-inoh rapid-fire guns of the Americans, so that thei-e 
was p^tical eqT^ty in the classes of guns which could be looked 
to to do the chief work against unarmoured parts. The very great 
differences m damage must therefore be ascribed, somewhat at 
difference of temperament, moral, and preparation, 
the prisoners were on the next day transferred to the scouts 
Marvard and St Louis, except forty-two of the more severely 
wounded, who were cared for on the hospital-ship Solace. A total 
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of 86 officers and 1615 men was taken to Poitsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, where the men were detained in camp, and the officers, 
except some few left at Portsmouth, were eared for at th*e Naval 
Academy at Armapolls, Md. 

The naval victory gave a new face to affairs ashore. 
The demand for surrender had resulted in a truce, vrhich 
was renewed on the 6th, when it was arranged between 
Admiral Sampson and General Shafter that an attack 
should be made on the batteries, and an entrance forced if 
the new demand in a letter sent that day to General Toral 
explaining fully the situation, and giving definite in- 
formation of the destruction of the Spanish fleet, was not 
acceded to. Some exchange of prisoners had taken place, 
among those released being Lieutenant Hobson, 
who was brought into the American lines on the Sumadet 
afternoon of 6th July. On the 5th there had 
been an exodus of the populations towards El 
Caney until many thousands were collected there under 
circumstances of great distress and destitution. On Ihe 
8th Toral offered to leave Santiago and retire to Holguin 
if unmolested, otherwise the suspension of hostilities, 
must cease on the 9th. Shafter forwarded the proposal 
to Washington, advising acceptance. The Government at. 
once condemned the proposal, and on the 10th the bom- 
bardment by the fleet was renewed and continued during- 
the morning of the 11th, when, upon a renewal of the 
demand to surrender, wirii an offer of transportation of 
the Spanish troops home, negotiations were resumed,, 
which ended with the signing of a preliminary agreement 
on the 15th, and the entry of the Americans into Santiago- 
on the 17th. The surrender included all the Spanish 
forces in the division of Santiago de Cuba (which ex- 
tended to Cape Maysi), amounting to about 23,500, of 
whom about 10,500 vrere in the city of Santiago. The 
total number finally embarked for Sj)ain, including the- 
wives and children of officers and the priests and sisters 
of charity who had served in the hospitals, was 22,864 
the cost of the service was $513,860. Tho surrender 
came none too soon, the exposure of the campaign having 
begun to teU in the sickness of the Americans. Yellow 
fever broke out to some extent, and not less than 50 per- 
cent. were attacked by the milder forms of malarial fever. 
The army was so weakened by illness that tho general 
officers united in urging its removal from Cuba. General 
Miles had arrived with reinforcements on the 12 th of 
July, but the majority of these men were retained on 
board ship. 

The fleet and the army gathered in Guantanamo Bay, tho* 
fomor -with a view to the preparation of a powerful squadron, 
part of which, -andor Commodore Watson, was destined for the* 
Philippines to proceed by way of bhe Mediterranean, accompanied 
by a covering squadron under Admiral Sampson, as far as the Suez 
Canal. This action was due to the diversion of a Spanish reseiwo 
squadron (so-called) composed of tho Oarloa V,, Telayo, Vitoria, 
destroyers Osado, Aiidaa, and Proserpina, tho fast purchased Ger- 
man — ^ranamed — ^liners Jtapido and Patricia, and several transports 
and colliers, which had been formed toward tho end of May with 
ge intention of sending it on to tho eastern coast of the united' 
States, and thence to Cuba. Orders had been issued to this effect, 
but the whole force was diverted toward the Philippines, and loft 
C^ 16th June, for the East. The main part of the force, after 
diffioumes regarding coaling, passed through the Suez Canal, 5th 
and 6th July, but turned book on the 8th on account of the news< 
of the Spanish defeat at Santiago, and of the fear of the ' 
a^ent on the Spanish coasts of the Aiuerican ships now free to 
act abro^. The whole reserve squadron was back home by the 
middle of July, and nothing came of it but' a groat and useless; 
expose to Spain, which, besides the ordinary expenses of such a, 
MTiamon, had paid Canal dues twice on all but tho three torpedo- 
boat destroyers, which were sent back from Port Said, 

On 7th May a telegram had been received from Dewey 

control bay completely, and can take city at any time,, 
but I have not sufficient men to hold , . . -will ammu- 
nition be sent ? ” He was informed that the cruiser. 
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KJhoLrleston would leave at once, and also the steamer 
Feking with ammunition, supplies, and troops. Dewey’s 
estimate on 13th May of the number of men re- 
quired was 5000. General Miles’s recommenda- 
^ ’ tion included even less, but Major-General Merritt, 

to whom was assigned the command, began by requesting 
a force of 14,000, which was increased to 20,000. On 
25th May the first of these, 2491 in number, under 
General Anderson, sailed in three transports from San 
Prancisco, touched at Honolulu, and were convoyed 
thence by the Charleston, On 20th June possession was 
-taken of the island of Guam, and on 30th June the shi^is 
Arrived in Manila Bay. The Spaniards in Manila were 
besieged by the Philippine insurgents under Aguinaldo, 
who, leaving Hong Kong, had landed from one of the 
American vessels at Cavite, 19th May. On 1st July, 
the day of the landing of the American troops at Cavite, 
he had proclaimed himself president of the Philippine 
Eepublic, and instituted a civil republic in the region 
■controlled by his forces. The political attitude which he 
assumed was not recognized by the American authorities. 
A second detachment of troops, 3586 in number, under 
General F. V. Greene, arrived l7th July, and on 25th 
July General Merritt, who had been appointed governor- 
general, arrived, and on the 31st the five transports with 
which he had left San Francisco with 4847 men, making 
nearly 11,000 men at Manila, vdth 5000 more on the I 
way. In the earlier part of the month the known de- 
parture of the Spanish “ reserve " squadron for the East 
had caused some natural anxiety to Admiral Dewey, who, 
short of ammunition, and vnth. a squadron but two of 
which had any armour protection, could not, in ordinary 
circumstances, expect to meet successfully armoured ships 
such as the Carlos K, Pelayo^ and Vitoria, He had 
decided, in the event of the Spanish squadron’s continuing 
its voyage, to leave Manila Bay and go eastwards to await 
the arrival of the monitors Mantefrey and Moruadnock^ and 
return to give battle, the army in the meanwhile to move 
inland and’ await the American squadron^s return. On 
22nd July, however, he received news of Camara’s return 
to Spain, and all naval anxiety ended, particularly as 
the reinforcement by the Charleston^ on 30th June, the 
Monterey j 4th August, and the Moriadnochy 16 th August, 
gave him a force equal to any probable emergency. 

The American general moved his forces from Cavite, 
and established an entrenched hue within a thousand 
yards of the Spanish position, from which latter, on the 
night of 31st July, a heavy fire of musketry and artillery 
was opened, causing loss to the Americans of 10 killed 
And 43 wounded, and for the next few days night 
firing was frequent from tlie Spanish lines. On 7th 
August, however, Admiral Dewey having been reinforced 
by the arrival of the monitor Monterey on the 4th, a joint 
note from Dewey and Merritt, announcing that bombard- 
ment might begin at any time after forty-eight hours, and 
affording opportunity for the removal of non-combatants, 
was sent to the captain-general, Ferniin Jaudenes, who 
had superseded General Augustin Davila by order from 
Madrid of 24th July. General Jaudenes in reply stated 
that he was surrounded by the insurgents, and that there 
was no place of refuge for the sick and for the women and 
children. But there was no more firing until the last day 
of the campaign. Instead of the expected bombardment, 
a. second joint note was sent Remanding surrender, which 
the Spanish commander declined, but offered to refer to 
Madrid. This was refused, and preparations made for 
an attack. There were 13,000 troops within the city 
fortifications, but with- the strong fleet in front, and 
with the beleaguering force of Americans and insurgents 
ashore, resistance was hopeless. This was recognized. 
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and when the assault came off there was no greater 
resistance than sufficed, in their view, to “ save the face ” 
of the Spanish authorities. The attack was made by 
the fleet and anny on the 13th August. There was no 
re})ly to the fire of the fleet, which began at 9.30 A-M. 
and continued for three-quarters of an hour against Fort 
Antonio. The army then advanced, meeting an oj^position 
at various points which continued for some time even 
after the white flag had been hoisted at eleven in token 
of surrender, and from which the Americans lost 5 killed 
and 44 wounded. An agreement was signed during tho 
afternoon of a rough draft of the articles of capitu- 
lation, which was drawn in a more formal manner and 
signed again the next day, 14th August. The troops 
capitulated with ‘‘ all the honours of war,” and were to be 
regarded as prisoners of war pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace. Their arms were deposited, to be re- 
turned “when they evacuated the city, or when the 
American army evacuates.” All questions as to tho 
repatriation of the Spanish ojfficers and men and their 
families were to be referred to the Government at 
Washington. The city, its defences, and all public pro- 
perty were turned over to the United States force. The 
total loss of the Americans during the whole campaign 
was 20 killed, 105 wounded. 

On tlie 12tli August, at about four o’clock p.m., the protocol 
of peace had been signed by M. Gambon, French ambassador in 
“Washington, acting for Spain, and by Mr Day, American Secretary 
of State. Article III. stated: “The United States will occupy 
and hold the city, bay, and harbour of Manila, pending the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace which shall determine the control, 
disposition, and government of the Bliilippines. ” This indefinite 
status was to he the fniitful cause of difiiculty with both Spanish 
officials and with the Filipinos. The insurgent forces, well armed 
and well organized, which had with difficulty been prevented from 
entering the city on tho 13th — ^in which case it would, no doubt, 
have been the scene of savage revenge ajid loot — ^were forced to 
withdraw later into the outskirts, and there began the fomentation 
of tire native movement which was to solidify into serious and long- 
continued hostilities. 

Immediately after the surrender of Santiago, 17th 
July, preparations were made for the invasion of Porto 
Rico with 3500 troops which had been sent 
as reinforcements to Santiago, but not landed. 

They left Guantdnamq, undor Major-General 
Miles, on 2lBt July— the battleship Massa- 
chusetts and thirteen other naval vessels taking part in 
the expedition. The only harbour of the island which, 
had been blockaded was that of San Juan, which had 
been guarded in turn by the St Paul, Tosemite, and JSf&uf 
Orleans, Immediately after the arrival of the St Pmjd, 
22nd June, a sortie had been made by the small cruiser 
Isabel II, and the tori)edo-boat destroyer T&t'ror, The 
former kept well inshore, but the latter headed for the St 
Paul^ and was struck by two 5-inch shells, which killed 
tliree men and so disabled her machinery that she was 
barely able to get back into port. The island was 
garrisoned by 8223 regulars and 9107 volunteers. Fajardo, 
at the extreme north-eastern end of the island, was given 
out as the objective point of the expedition, but after 
sailing the plans were changed, and the tows on the 
south side were successfully occupied, practically without 
resistance.. The attitude of the population was exceed- 
ingly friendly, and opposition "was not met until advance 
was begun northward. Miles had been reinforced, on 
31st July, by two regiments of infantry, a troop of 
cavalry, and two batteries of artillery from Tampa, and 
by 6000 men from Hampton Roads. The troops were 
divided into four columns, advancing from Guanica 
around the western end of the island to Mayaguez ; from 
Arroyo at the eastern end to meet the San Juan road at 
Cayey; from Ponce by the fine military road, 70 milea^ 
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to San Juan ; and the fourth column by way of Adjuntas 
and Utuado, midway of the island. The various move- 
ments involved several actions which did not rise above 
skirmishes, the chief opposition being met by the western 
column, 10th August, and by the column from Ponce on 
the 9th — in which action the Americans lost 1 killed and 
22 wounded; the Spanish, 126 killed and wounded, and 
over 200 prisoners. A further advance on the San Juan 
highway would probably have developed greater resistance, 
but news of the suspension of hostilities came as more 
serious work was to begin. The total American loss had 
been 3 killed and 40 wounded. 

On 12th August the N&ioarJc, convoying the Resolute 
with a battalion of marines alDoard, and with several 
smaller vessels, bombarded Manzanillo after a demand for 
surrender was refused. It is probable that the place 
would have yielded the next day, as it had for some time 
been reported ready to fall on a show of force, but during 
the night news arrived of the signing of the peace pro- 
tocol, and of an armistice, of which the Americans were 
informed by the. Spanish commander under a flag of 
truce. 

Witli the publication of the protocol the war practically ended. 
The Spanish had lost Onba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
nearly the whole of their effective navy, a veiy considerable part of 
their merchant marine, about 500 men killed afloat, and probably 
an equal number ashore ; 37,000 troops had been surrendered as 
the result of two sieges. The total American loss was — ^in the navy, 
1 officer, 17 men killed ; in the army, 29 officers, 440 men. 

The health of the American fleet was kept remarkably. Its 
average strength during the 114 daj^ of hostilities was 26,102 ; the 
deaths from disease during this time were 66, or at the rate of 7 
per 1000 per year. As nearly the whole of the service was in the 
tropics, and in the summer or wet season, this is a most excellent 
demonstration of sanitary efficiency. 

The army did not fare so well, losing by disease during May, 
June, July, and August 67 officers and 1872 men out of an average 
total of 227,494. Its larger proportion of illness must of coui'so 
be ascribed, in part, to its greater hardships. The navy is, at all 
times, unless it has landing parties on shore, under its normal 
conditions ; the men have tiieir usual food and water, can change 
their clothing when necessary, can keep clean. An army, on the 
other hand, when actually campaigning, suffers from bad or ‘in- 
sufficient food, bad water, difficulties of changing or renewing 
clothing, sleeps frequently upon the bare earth and often in mire, 
and undergoes every hardship of weather. Much of the sickness 
in the American army, however, must be laid at tlie door of the 
ignorance and thoughtlessness of the volunteer. The newly- 
fledged soldier is unable to look properly after himself ; if both 
officer and soldier are new the conditions are greatly aggravated, 
and this, to a large degree, was the situation in the American 
forces. In nothing does training, and paiticularly the training of 
the officers, tell more than in the care of the health of an army in 
the field. When masses of newly-enlisted men are brought together 
they seem to lose their individuality and revert for a time to the 
primitive man, the care of person and clothing has apparently to 
be relearned, and unless the officers enforce cleanliness and hygiene 
in general, widespread disease is inevitable, whether in or out of 
the tropics. 

Among the things which stand out prominently, from the naval 
point of view, in the war are the facts that scouts are not effective 
when employed in such small numbers as by the Americans, and 
that the effective cutting of telegraphic communication is much 
more difficult than was supposed. The St Louis, largely employed 
on this duty,^ did excellent work ; buh though many cables were 
cut, commum^tion was not wholly interrupted until about the 
close , of hostilities. The endurance of ships was, as a rule, excel- 
lent. But this would have been greatly mcreased had all been 
able to keep their boilers supplied with fresh water ; this was 
shown to be vital to good service, and ships in this regard, to be 
thoroughly efficient, should be self-supporting. (p. B. Oh.) 

Spanish Reformed Church.— This body 
of Spanish Episcopalians had its origin in a congregation 
vi^hich met for the first time, in June 1871, in the secular- 
ized church of San Basilio at Seville, secured for the purpose, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Francisco Palomares, a 
priest who had left the Roman communion. Before long 
it was joined by considerable numbers of lay people in 


various centres, and several clergymen, including the Rev. 
Jnan Cabrera, an ex-Roman priest, who had for some time 
been a Presbyterian minister. In July 1878 a memorial 
was presented to the Lambeth Conference by nine 
congregations in Spain and Portugal (see belovr) asking for 
the episcopate, and undertaking, in case their request w^ere 
granted, to place the nomination of the bishop in the hands 
of Lord Plimket, then bishop of Meath and subsequently 
archbishop of Dublin. The reply expressed the sympathy 
of the bishops, but only suggested that Dr Riley, recently 
consecrated by the Church of the United States to minister 
to the reformed congregations in Mexico, should be 
invited to visit them and ordain and confirm for them. 
Archbishop Tait wrote a formal letter to Bishop Riley to 
this effect, and the request was complied with. A second 
petition for the episcopate was sent to the Irish bishops in 
1879, and early in 1881, at their request. Lord Plunket 
paid his first visit to the Spanish Reformed Church, though 
nothing immediately resulted from it. In 1880 the first 
“ synod ” of the Church was held, under the presidency of 
Bishop Riley ; the principles of the Church were formally 
laid down, Senor Cabrera was chosen bishop-elect, the pre- 
paration of a liturgy was begun, and the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of Religion, with certain modifications, were formally 
adopted as a standard of doctrine. Archbishop Plunket 
continued his efforts on their behalf; and at length the 
Irish bishops, having again received from them a petition 
for a bishop, formally brought the matter before the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888. The Conference dejuecated 
‘‘ any action that does not regard primitive and established 
principles of jurisdiction and the interests of the whole 
Anglican commuaion.” The archbishop interpreted this as 
a modified consent; but the Irish bishops understood it 
otherwise, and again declined to consecrate a bishop for 
them. Meanwhile the movement prospered, being largely 
helped with money from friends in England. The founda- 
tion-stone of a new church was laid in Madrid in 1891, on 
the site of the Quenfiadero, where the aiitos de f4 were 
formerly held ; and after considerable legal and other diffi- 
culties, for religious toleration in Spain is still imperfect, 
it was dedicated and opened for service. At length, at the 
meeting of the Irish House of Bishops on 21st February 
1894, a letter was read from the archbishop of Dublin 
and the bishops of Clogher (C. M. Stack) and Down (C. 
Welland), in which they declared their intention, unless a 
formal protest were made by the bishops, or by the General 
Synod, to consecrate bishops for the Reformed Churches in 
Spain and Portugal, subject to certain conditions being ful- 
filled by those churches. The bishops resolved, nullo cow- 
tradicefiite, although the bishops of Derry (W. Alexander, 
subsequently primate of Armagh) and Cork did not vote, 
that they would not regard such action as “ an indefensible 
exercise of the powers entrusted to the episcopate ” ; and 
the General Synod passed a resolution leaving the matter 
in the hands of the bishops. Accordingly, on 23rd Sep- 
tember 1894, the three bishops laid hands on Sefior 
Cabrera. The matter occasioned no little stir, more especi- 
ally as the Old Catholic bishops (see Old Oatholios) had 
recently refused to take any part in the matter. It called 
forth a letter of protest and repudiation from I^ord Hali- 
fax, as president of the English Church Union, to Cardinal 
Monescillo, archbishop of Toledo ; and this in turn evoked 
a letter from Cardinal Vaughan, which was widely circulated 
in Spain, Since then the Spanish Reformed Church has 
gone quietly on its way, and the choice of Bishop Cabrera 
has on the whole justified itself. At the present day there 
are between '3000 and 4000 members, and some 11 clergy 
in all, six of whom were ordained in the Roman communion. 

The consecration of Bishop Cabrera certainly produced a 
somewhat anomalous state of things, and the action, or 
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inaction, of the Irish bishops laid them open to very just 
criticism from many who were not unfriendly to such 
movoments (see, e.ff,, Bishop John "Wordsworth, Minist?y 
of Grace^ pp. 176-177, London, 1901). Lord Plunket 
did not intend to bind either the Irish Chm'ch or the 
Churches of the Anglican communion, nor can he be said 
to have done so; but his individualist action inevitably 
created confusion and called forth much well-grounded 
opposition. Objection was made to the act as contrary to 
Church order, and as unjustifiable in view of the nature of 
the Spanish Reformed Church itself. As regards the latter, 
it is true that the Prayer-Book of the body (first made in 
1881 and published in a revised form in 1889) cannot 
really justify the claim made on its behaK as a “ revised Moz- 
arabic rite ” : it contains indeed many beautiful prayers from 
the Mozarabic and other offices, but it falls short of the 
English Prayer-Book, for example, in its doctrinal teach- 
ing, although it contains little that is open to positive 
objection. Again, the statements that have been made as 
to the lax character of the body itself have not been made 
out. No doubt, it has been composed out of various 
Protestant elements which are only by degrees growing 
together, and like other bodies it has a loose fringe of 
irresponsible adherents ; but, however hasty the action of 
Lord Plunket and his fellow-bishops may have been, the 
Church has shown a capacity for quiet growth and steady 
development which may promise well for the future. 

iMsitanian Chv/reh , — A similar movement began in 
Lisbon in 1867, owing to the work of a Spanish priest 
there, Sefior Mora ; and at first its success was even greater 
than the movement in Spain, in spite of the fact that 
Portuguese priests who left the Roman communion had 
either to leave Portugal or to become subjects of another 
Power. In 1875 the adherents of this movement threw 
in their lot with their Spanish brethren, and when Bishop 


i 


Riley visited them in 1878 the Portuguese members 
organized themselves as the “ Lusitanian Church,” and the 
Rev. T. Godfrey Pope, D.D., the English chaplain at 
Lisbon, w-as subsequently chosen by them as president of 
the Synod. A request made to the Irish bishops in 1897 
for the consecration of Canon Pope as their bishop led to 
an examination of the Lusitanian Prayer-Book, which was 
found to be even more defective than that of the Spanish 
Reformed Church. Consequently no action was taken ; 
and the death of Archbishop Plunket in 1897, and of 
Canon Pope in 1902, has rendered such action more im- 
probable in the near future. At the present time there 
appear to be 5 clergy and some 500 adherents. 


' AtTTHOEiTiES. — H. E. NoYES. ChwrcK Reform in Spain and 

, Portugal, London, 1897. — E- D. How. Life of Archbishop 
! Plunket, London, 1900. — A. C. Benson. Life of Archbishop 
I Penson, vol. ii. London, 1899. — Officios Divines etc, en la Iglesia 
Eapaiiola Reformada, Madrid, 1889 (Eng. translation, Dublin, 
1889 ; new ed. 1894), — Divine Offices <md other Formularies of the' 
Rrformed Episcopal Churches of Spain and Portugal, London, 
1882.— Quarterly Review, vol. ssxviii. p. 283, July 1894, 
art. “The Proposed Episcopate for Spanish Protestants.” 

(w. E. CO.) 

Spanish Town. See Jamaica. 


I Spartanburg^, a city of South Carolina, U.S.A., 

! capital of Spartanburg county. It is in the north- 
j western part of the state, on the Charleston and 
West Carolina, the Glenn Springs, and the Southern 
I railways, at an altitude of 680 feet. It is the seat of 
i Woffard College, a Methodist Episcopal institution, opened 
■ in 1854, which had in 1899 a faculty of 9, and was 
attended by 181 students. Population (1890), 5544 ; 
(1900), 11,395, of whom 83 were foreign-born and 4269 
negroes. 

Specta.cul£ir Drsmnarti See Stage Mechanism. 


SPECTROSCOPY. 


T he rapid advance of spectroscopy during the last 
quarter of the 19 th century was due in large measure 
to the improvement of instruments and photographic plates. 
The characteristic which more than any other distinguishes 
the spectroscopy of the present day from that of the earlier 
period is the high degree of precision in measurement 
which has resulted from the improved means of research. 
The distribution of lines in the spectra of many elements, 
so far from being governed by mere chance, is now known 
to be defined by simple formulae, which, though purely 
empirical, are nevertheless profoundly significant. The 
wave-length of spectral Knes, formerly supposed to be 
imchangeably fixed by nature, has been found to vary with 
the pressure of • the gas in which they are produced, and 
single lines have been separated into as many as nine com- 
ponents by the action of a magnetic field. The displace- 
ment of lines due to the relative motion of the observer 
and the luminous source has not only been artificially 
produced in the laboratory, but has rendered possible the 
measurement of the axial rotation of the sun and some of 
the planets, the demonstration of the meteoritic constitution 
of Stum’s rings, and the determination of the velocity of 
stars in the line of sight. Through the use of improved 
instruments and methods, the science of spectroscopy 
has now attained results not inferior in precision to 
the most refined determinations of physics or astronomy. 
Indeed, an intimate relationship between these two subjects 
has grown out of their comidon use of the spectroscope, 
and is one of the significant advances of the period. In 
astronomy the spectroscope has become hardly less im- 
portant than the telescope, and every advance in the study 


of radiation is speedily appEed to the solution of cosmical 
problems. In physics, on the other hand, the necessary 
limitations of laboratory practice make an appeal to stellar 
conditions more and more essential to progress. In many 
instances, of which the history of the hydrogen spectrum 
affords a striking example, the dependence of each subject 
upon the other is clearly manifest. As the union of the 
observatory and the physical laboratory becomes more 
complete, the science of astrophysics increases in scope 
and power. It will be advantageous to open this brief 
account of recent advances with a consideration of certain 
questions relating to instruments. 

The efficiency of a spectroscope in general depends 
upon its resolving power, or capacity for separating lines 
which differ but little in wave-length. Schuster {Ency. 
Brit, voL xxii. p. 374) has defined the purity, of a 
spectrum by the formula 


where s is the sHt-width, i/r the angtilar aperture of the 
collimator lens, and r the theoretical resolving power of 
the spectroscope, i.e,^ the resolvii^ power for an infinitely 
narrow slit and for monochromatic fight. This formula is 
based on the assumption that two wide lines can just be 
separated when the angular distance between their adjoin- 
ing edges is equal to the resolving power of the aperture 
employed in observing them. Wadsworth has recently 
shown this assumption to be incorrect {Phil, Mag. vol. 
xfiiL, 1897, p. 317). The modified formula for purity 
(wide-slit and monochromatic radiations) becomes 
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,, X -". . • (3) 

Hence when the slit is widened, the purity of the spectrum, 
instead of diminishing, really increases, until 

The theoretical resolving power of the instrument is still 

realized when ; beyond this point the purity 

diminishes. Schuster (loc, cit.) states that for the condi- 
tion of TYifl.yimuTn illumination, when si/r = A., (monochro- 
matic source), only 50 per cent, of the Aeoretical resolv- 
ing power is realized. The new formula shows that this 
should be 75 per cent. In practice the source is never 
strictly monocl^omatic, and the formula for E, the limiting 
resolving power in any actual case, i.e., with infinitely 
narrow sKt and with lines of finite width, becomes 

®-4-rrrT^' • • w 

where is the physical width of the line. 

For wide slits the expression for practical purity takes 
the form 

A. 


This formula, which is not restricted to monochromatic 
radiations or infinitely narrow slits, is the one to be employed 
in actual work with the spectroscope. When the factor 

' 7 * ■ 

g, the presence of which distinguishes (4) from (2), is unity, 

P or for monochromatic light the practical and theoreti- 
cal purity are equal In the article referred to, Wadsworth 
gives tables which show that while for narrow lines and 
small resolving powers the ratio r/E is very nearly unity, 
this is far from true for wide lines and large resolving 
powers. In an extreme case the value of the ratio exceeds 
100 (when AA=l-00, t-- 1,000,000, E=9600). 

The largest gratings hitherto ruled contain about one 
hundred fixousand lines, and consequently the highest 
resolving power that can be obtained with 
^ higher orders than the fourth are 
scope. iiot ordinarily useful) hardly exceeds 400,000. 

It was formerly supposed that interference would 
no longer be possible after a retardation of over 50,000 
wave - lengths, and ^ , 

that consequently a j ' | 

resolving power of ! j - - 

100, 000 would suffice [ 1 

for the resolution of 1 '[ 
the closest hues in ( ; 

the spectrum. As a 1 i 
matter of fact, how- o* — I 

ever, Michelson has / 

been able with his ^ i -■■■ ■■ 

interferometer to / /j 
separate lines less / / 1 [■i 

than O'Ol tenth- /■ / j 

meter apart, which J /® j 

appear single with ' / I 

the most powerful ' The Echelon, 

gratings, while Perot 

and Fabry have observed interference with the green 
mercury line at a difference of path of 790,000 wave- 


lengths. The realization of great resolving powers by the 
use of very high orders of spectra has hitherto failed 
in the case of the grating, but Michelson accomplished 
this result in a novel and ingenious way through hia 
invention of the echelon in 1898. This consists of a 
pile of plane - parallel glass plates, of precisely equal 
thickness, arranged as shown in the diagram. If parallel 
rays pass through such a pile of plates in the direction 
of the arrow, the successive pencils undergo retardations 
proportional to the number of plates traversed. The theory 
of the instrument is given by Michelson (Proc, Amer,. Acad^ 
Arts and Sci. vol. xxxv. p. Ill, 1899) as follows : — 

Let al=s, the width of each pencil of rays ; ld=t, the thick- 
ness of each plate ; B, the angle of diffraction ; m, the number of 
waves of length X corresponding to the difference of path in each 
plate. The common difference of path is 
m\=fit — ac 

ss/it-t cos B+s sin B, 
or, since B is always very small, 

wX=(/A-l)^ + s^. . . . - (5) 

To find the dispersion and the angular separation of the spectra,^ 
differentiate (5) with respect to X and m. 

<« 


Substituting in (6) the approximate value of wo 

obtain 

= . . ( 8 ) 

X 

which measures the dispersion of the echelon. 

From this we can easily obtain an expression for tho resolving 

power. Let for the limit. The maximum resolving power is 
X 

assumed not to exceed that of the observing telescope, vrhose efftxstivo 
aperture is evidently ns, where n is the number of olomonts in the 
echelon. We may therefore substitute \/m for dB, whence we obtain 


For tho angular separation of the spectra, substituting unity 
in (7), we have 

dei=:-. 

8 

/7X 

The corresponding value of is found by substituting this 

X 


value of dd in (8), whence 




The Echelon. 


As the distance between the spectra is thus only n times as great 
as the limit of resolution, the use of the echelon is restricted to tho 
study of narrow lines. With plates 7 mm. thick it is impossj-blo 
to examine lines whose width is greater than one-fourtoontli of tho 
distance between the D linos. Moreover, os the resolving power, 

1=:~ is proportional to rd, and as experience has shown that 

& A 

the number of plates is limited to from 20 to 35, on account 
of the loss of fight by successive reflections, it will bo difficult 
to construct an echelon which combines very great resolving power 
with any considerable separation of tho spectra. However, by ini- ’ 
mersing the echelon in some fluid such as water, the distance botween 
the spectra will be increased, and the resolving power diminished 
in the same ratio. But the loss by reflection wifi be so much m- 
duced that more plates can be cmifloycd to^r<*store the resolving 
power to its former value. The expression for the distribution of 
intensities in the successive spectra shows that in general tliere are 
two spectra visible, one of which can be made to disappear by 
slightly inclining the echelon. 

When iniise, the echelon is mounted between a colli- 
mator and observing telescope of the ordinary form* A 
direct vision prism is usually interposed, for tho purpose of 
cutting out all radiations except those under oDservataom 
^e instrument has hitherto found its principal applkation 
in Michelson’s important studies of the Zeeman effect 
{Astrophys. Jowm, vol. viiL p. 37, 1898). Michelson has 
also constructed several reflecting echelons, but their 
adjustment is so troublesome that high resolving powers 
have not yet been obtained with tbeir aid. 
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A most valuable adjunct to the spectroscoj^e, "R'hicli 
affords the best knovrii means of measuring absolute wave- 
lengths, is the interferential refractometer or 
ometen' iiiterferometer. Four forms of this instrument 
are in use at the present time, those of Alichelson, 
Perot and Fabry, Hamy, and Lummer (for a description 
of Lummer’s interference spectroscope, see Arch. JTeerlan- 
daises dcB Sciences, 1901). The first of these has already 
been described and illustrated in the article Light 
(voL zxx,). When sodium light is observed with this 
instrument, it is found that the clearness or visibility 
of the interference fringes varies with the difference of 
path. This is due to the presence of two sets of fringes, 
which give maximum visibility when exactly superposed, 
and minimum visibility when the bright fringes of one set 
faU upon the dark intervals of the other. It is only 
necessary to know the difference of path corresponding to 
these maxima and minima in order to calculate the differ- 
ence in wave-length of the two components of the sodium 
line. The complete theory of the interferometer, and the 
method of reducing observations of visibility in the case 
of complex radiations, are given by Micbelson in his 
memoir.: Diterminatjiori Expiriinentale de la Valeur du 
Metre en Longueurs d^Ondes Lumineuses, Paris, 1894, or 
Phil. Mag. (5), xiii. p. 236, 1882. Michelson has deter- 
* mined the absolute wave-lengths of the red, green, and 
blue cadmium lines by counting the number of fringes 
(twice the number of wave-lengths) corresponding to the 
length of the standard metre at the Bureau International 
des Poids et Mesures. The uncertainty of his value of 
the wave-length in terms of tenth-metres is probably only 
a few units in the thousandths place, and his results are 
thus more accurate than the best determinations of absolute 
wave-length made with gratings. 

The interference spectroscope of Perot and Fabry is 
even simpler than Michelson’s interferometer. It consists 
of two half-silvered plane parallel mirrors, mounted with 
the silvered sides parallel to and facing each other. The 
distance between the mirrors can be varied from zero to 
several centimetres by means of a micrometer screw. The 
effect of the thin silver films is to make the fringes ob- 
served by transmission much narrower and sharper than 
those given by unsilvered plates. If two radiations are 
under examination, there will be two distinct systems of 
fringes, one corresponding to each line. Starting from 
zero difference of path, the two systems of fringes, red and 
yellow, for example, gradually separate, until a yellow 
fringe falls about half-way between two red ones. They 
then come together again, until finally two consecutive 
red fringes embrace two yellow fringes. Such a coin- 
cidence is followed by separation, <kc., the phenomenon 
repeating itself indefinitely, although a limit is set by the 
nature of the radiating source. Discordances occur when 
a given fringe falls about half-way between consecutive 
fringes of the other system. (For the method of deter- 
mining the ratio of the wave-leil^hs of two radiations from 
observations of coincidences and discordances, see Perot 
and Fabry, Ann. Chim. et Phys. ser. 7, vol. xvi, 1899;' 
see also the additional methods described in the same 
journal, ser, 7, vol. xxv., 1902.) 

In Hamy^s interference spectroscope, which is simfiar to 
Ebert’s {J^ied. Ann. xxxii p. 337, 1887), a half-silvered 
collimating lens of long focus is used with a heavily 
silvered plane mirror, and the fringes are observed by 
reflection. A useful adjunct, which permits radiations 
differing but slightly in wave-length to be observed sepa- 
rately, is Ham^s wave-separator {Comptes B&ndus, voL 
r.TTv - p. 1092, and cxxviiL p. 1380). The wave-lengths 
of a number of standard lines in the spectrum, referred 
to Minhelaon’s absolute values for the cadmium lines, 
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have l'>een measured by Perot and Fabry with great 
accuracy. 

The principal lines in the infra-red prismatic spectra of 
the alkali metals 'vvere mapped with a bolometer by Snow 
in 1892 {Phys. Pev. voL i. pp. 28, 221). More 
accurate wave-length determinations in the infra- 
red spectra of lithium, sodium, strontium, calcium, elements. 
silver, and thallium have since been obtained 
by Lewis {Astrophys. Journ. voL iL pp. 1, 106) with 
a radiomicrometer and concave grating spectroscope. 
Bolometric investigations of the infra-red spectra of flames, 
of absorption spectra, <kc., have also been made by 
Eubens, Paschen, Julius, E. von Helmholtz, Nichols, and 
others. The radiometer, in the form used by Nichols 
for the exploration of the remote infra-red, possesses 
many advantages over most other heat-measuring instru- 
ments, and is certain to. find many applications in spectro- 
scopy. The long-standing lack of accurate wave-length 
determinations of lines^ in the visible and ultra-violet 
spectra of the elements has been in large degree over- 
coma Most of the elements whose spectra have been 
investigated by Eayser, Eunge, and Paschen are enumer- 
ated in another section of this article. Eowland and his 
assistants {Ibid. vols. i. to vii.) have measured the lines 
in photographs of the arc-spectra of boron, beryllium, 
germanium, platinum, osmium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
palladium, vanadium, zirconium, and lanthanum. Hassel- 
berg’s valuable tables of wave-lengths {Mim. de VAcad. imp. 
Sci. de St Pitershourg ; K. Svensha Vetenshaps-Alcademiens 
Mandlingar) include the spectra of oxygen, chlorine, 
hydrogen (second spectrum), sulphur, carbon hydride, 
nitrogen peroxide, iodine (absorption), bromine (absorp- 
tion), aluminium oxide, chromium, titanium, cobalt, nickel, 
vanadium, and manganese. Liveing and Dewar, Eder 
and Valenta, Exner and Haschek, Hartley and Adeney, 
Trowbridge, Ames, Lockyer, Deslandres, Lohse, and others 
have also published tables of wave-lengths, most of which 
may be found in Watts’s Index of Spectra. McClean (Oom- 
parative Photographic Spectra of the Sun and Metals, 
ser. L and ii., London, 1891) and Crew {Photographic 
Maps of Metallic Spectrra, Evanston, IL, 1895) have 
issued photographic reproductions of the spark- and arc- 
spectra of various elements, and the memoirs of Eder and 
Yalenta and of Hartley contain many excellent Hlustrar 
tions from their photographs. Kayser has published a 
valuable table of standard lines in the arc-spectrum of 
iron {Ann. der Phys. (4), vol. iii., 1900). Gramont has 
given special attention to the spectra of the minerals. 
Many of these investigations extend far into the ultra- 
violet, but a limit is finaLy set by the absorption of even 
a few centimetres of air. Schumann {Site. K. Ahad. d. 
Wissens. in Wien, cii. AbtL 2, 1893) has, however, 
succeeded in photographing the ultra-violet spectra of 
hydrogen and various metals out to a point near A.1000, 
by the use of a vacuum spectrograph and sensitive plates 
prepared by himself, without gelatine films. The principal 
recent determinations of absolute wave-length are those 
of BeU (Amer, Jowm. Sd. vol. xxxiii., March 1887) and 
Thal4n {Nova Acta Beg. Soc. Sc. Ups. ser. iL, 1898), by 
the grating method, and those of Michelson, by the inter- 
' ference method, Eowland’s Table of Solar Spectrum 
Wave-Lengths is based on Bell’s values. (For a discussion 
of methods of determining wave-lengths, see Perot and 
Fabry, loc. dt., and Bell, Astrophys. Jtmim. voL xv. p. 157, 
1902.) 

The most important advance in spectroscopy during 
the period under consideration is undoubtedly the dis- 
covery of orderly series of lines in the spectra of many of 
the elements. Prior to this period Balmer’s formula for 
the series of lines in the spectrum of hydrogen, and the 

S. VIIL— 98 
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known presence of numerous triplets in tlie spectra of zinc, 
calcium, and magnesium, constituted almost the whole 
sum of knowledge on the subject. The important 
LJnesen'es investigations of Kayser and Bunge (Ahhmid. 
nspec ra. iPreuss. Akad. d, IPiss., Berlin, 1887—93) 
were entered upon in 1887. In order to secure wave- 
length determinations of accuracy sufficient for their 
purpose, they found it necessary to remeasure the lines 
in the spectra of all the elements studied. As evidences 
of orderly arrangement presented themselves at the very 
outset, they endeavoured to find a formula which would 
fairly represent the lines in spectral series. After some 
experimenting they selected the expression 

X-i = A + 4* 

where A, B, and C are constants, and n takes the succes- 
sive values 3, 4, 5, 6 ... . On comparing the wave- 
lengths of the lithium lines computed from this formula 
with their observed values, the agreement is found to 
be very satisfactory for most of them, but for n=:3 
the difference is 108 tenth-metres. Kayser and Bunge 
conclude that terms containing higher negative powers 
of n are needed to complete their formula, but on 
account of the uncertainty which already exists regarding 
the coefficient of they consider -^at it would be 
useless to introduce an additional term. 

In the spectra of all the elements of Mendel^eff's first 
two groups (excepting gold and barium) series of lines 
were found which are accurately represented by the above 
formula. From the positions of these series the elements 
may be grouped as follows : — 

(A) Li, Na, K, Bb, Cs. 

(B) Cu, Ag, Atl 

(C) Mg, .Ca, Sr, 

(D) Zn, Cd, Hg. 

(E) Al, In, TL 

The metals of group A apparently have three aeries — 
a prindjpaZ smes, composed of the strongest and most 
easily reversible lines, and two subordiTiate series, the 
first composed of strong, diffuse lines, the second (found 
for Rb and Cs by Bamage, Froe, Roy, Soc,, vol. Ixx, 
p. 303, 1902) made up of much fainter but sharper 
lines. The lines are doublebs, the frequency-difference 
being constant in the subordinate series, but varying 
inversely as the fourth power of n in the principal 
series. In group B two subordinate series of doublets 
with constant frequency-difference were found for Cu 
and Ag, but not for Au. A very strong reversed doublet 
occurs in the ultra-violet spectrum of each element, which 
may possibly be a part of a principal series. The two 
subordinate series which constitute the spectra of the 
elements of group C are made up of triplets. The 
frequency-difference between the first and second and 
the second and third lines in each triplet is constant 
for each element, as Hartley and Ames had previously 
found. Barium gives no series. The elements of group 
D also liAve two subordinate series of triplets, and are 
characterized by the presence in the ultra-violet of a 
very strong reversed line, discovered by Ames {FhiL 
Mag., July 1890). This peculiarily is shared by Mg. 
The two subordinate series in the spectra of the elements 
of group D are made up of doublets. The elements 
Sn and Pb in Mendel4eff’s fourth column, and As, Sb, 
Bi in the fifth column, have related lines in their spectra, 
but no series similar to those in the above groups. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
this spectroscopic grouping of the elements, which agrees 
so closely with that based upon their chemical properties. 
^ the atomic weight increases, the series for the elements 
in a given group move toward the red, but the end of 
the series advances steadily towards the ultra-violet in 


going from group A to group E. The constant frequency- 
difference of doublets or triplets for each element in a 
group is proportional to the square of the atomic weight. 
The impossibility of resolving some spectra into series 
is probably due to the high temperature required. In. 
general, the higher the melting-point of a substance the 
smaller is the percentage of lines in its spectrum that 
can be attributed to series. 

The constant B in Kayser and Bunge’s formula varies 
but little for different elements, and differs only slightly 
from the corresponding constant used in Balnier’s formula 
for the hydrogen spectrum. Seven triplets of constant 
frequency-difference, discovered by Bunge and Paschen 
(Wied, Ann,, 1897, p. 641) in the ‘‘compound line 
spectrum ” of oxygen, together with six triplets previously 
found by Piazzi Smyth, constitute two series ending at 
the same point in the spectrum, thus corresponding with 
Kayser and Bunge’s subordinate series. Contemporane- 
ously with Kayser and Bunge’s investigation Bydberg 
{Eongl, Svenska Vetensk Ah^, Ilamdlingar, 23, 1891) 
made a study of spectral series, which led to numerous 
results of great importance. Rydberg’s formula for 
spectral series is 

X-i = A-B(7i4-p.)-2; 

it differs from Kayser and Bunge’s in the fact that the 
same value of B is used for all the elements. This 
expression represents the lines in the second subordinate 
series of oxygen better than the formula used by Bunge 
and Paschen. Two triplets belonging to the first principal 
series, and two lines which perhajjs reiDresent a second 
principal series in the spectrum of oxygen, were found 
by Bunge and Paschen through the application of 
Rydberg’s rule, independently discovered by Schuster : — 
The difference between the cormwn limit of the nebulous 
(first mbordinate) and the sharp (second s\tl)ordinate) 

I series amd the limit of the corresponding princlp^al s&ries 
I gives the w(we-number of the common first tm'm of the 
sharp amd the pn^ncipal seHes. The two subordinate 
series which accompany the second principal scries are 
apparently composed of double lines. Sulphur and 
selenium have spectra similar to that of oxygen, though 
in both the second pair of subordinate series is lacking. 
Helium has two principal and two subordinate series, 
and before the similar series of oxygen were discovered it 
was supposed to consist of two gases, called helium and 
parhelium (Runge and Paschen, Astrophys. Joum. vol. 
iil p. 4). One principal and two subordinate series of 
helium consist of doublets, many of which .have been 
observed in the spectrum of the solar chromosjffiero and 
in certain of the white stars. Rydberg has established 
certain relationships among the lines of argon, but no 
defimte arrangement of these lines in series has yet boon 
accomplished. In 1897 a new series of linos was dis- 
covered by Pickering (Astrophys, Jowm, vol. v. p. 92) 
in the spectrum of the star ^ Puppis. This was soon 
found to be one of the subordinate series of hydrogen, 
produced under physical conditions not titherto realized 
in the laboratory. The other subordinate series conqn-wcH 
the lines represented by Balmer’s law. Having these data 
Rydberg (Ibid, voL vL p. 233) applied his rule and found 
that a strong line, the first member of the principal 
series, should fall at X4687’88, the remaining lines being 
beyond the range of possible (astronomical) observation in 
^e extreme ultra-violet. By far the strongest bright line 
in spectra of certain stars is at X4688, and there is 
a line at A.4687 in the spectra of several nebulse. 

In the great majority of the elements the series hitherto 
discovered comprise only a small percentage of the total 
number of hues. Rydberg (TbidL voL vi. p. 239) has 
found in the spectrum of copper a large number of triplets 
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of constant frequency-clilference, which he was unable to 
arrange in series. Triplets had previously been recognized 
only in the spectra of biatomic elements. The strongest 
evidence may be adduced to show that the selection of 
lines to form series has not been the result of chance. 
Infra-red lines predicted by Kayser and Runge were found 
by Snow with the bolometer. Humphrey’s studies of the 
effect of pressure on wave-length show that lines belonging 
to different series are shifted by different amounts. 
Finally, Preston {Phil. Jfaf/., 1899, x). 165) found that 
corresponding lines of the same series in the spectra 
of magnesium, cadmium, and zinc behave similarly in a 
magnetic field, and Runge and Paschen {Astrophys. Jouvn. 
vol. XV. p. 333, 1902) have obtained similar results with 
these and other metals. 

“ Banded ” spectra, in contradistinction to most line 
spectra, offer evidence to even the most casual observer of 
the existence of a law governing the arrangement of the 
lines in the bands. In 1883 Alexander Herschel {Mitro- 
metrical Measmres of Gaseous Spectra^ C. Piazzi Smyth, 
Edinburgh, 1884) noticed that the lines in Piazzi Smyth’s 
map of the green band of carbon monoxide form an ap- 
proximate arithmetical progression. Deslandres {Comptes 
Mevdus, 1886) subsequently found a similar relation in the 
nitrogen band X3914'6 and in other bands. Kayser and 
Runge obtained an expression that represents the distri- 
bution of lines in one of the cyanogen bands, but they 
finally concluded that no simple and accurate formula can 
be deduced from observation. Thiele {Astrophys. Joum. 
vol. vi. p. 65), whose general formula for all spectral series 
is of the form A.=/[( 7 i-|-c) 2 ], has resolved into series the 
complex green band in the spectrum of carbon monoxide. 
The expression necessary for this purpose is a cumbersome 
one, however, and is hardly adapted for general use. 

Several attempts have been made to treat the question 
of spectral series from a pxirely theoretical standpoint. 
Julius {K. Akad. van WetenschappeTi^ Amsterdam^ 1888) 
has sought for lines with frequencies equal to the sum 
or difference of the frequencies of other lines, thus corre- 
sponding to the combinational tones of acoustics, and 
discovered more coincidences than would be probable on 
the assumption of a chance distribution of lines. But 
Ames {PhiL Mag.^ July 1890) was unable to find com- 
binational lines corresponding to some very strong lines 
in the spectrum of calcium. Stoney {Troms. Roy. Soc. 
Rub., 1891) has sought to explain multiple lines on 
dynamical grounds. He considers the motion of a point 
in an orbit described under the action of one or more 
dominant forces, and subjected to perturbations which 
gradually change the position and form of the orbit. 
The dominant orbit, however complex, can be resolved 
into a number of elliptic orbits, the “partials,” each of 
which would represent a single line in the sx)ectrum if 
the moving point actually followed the dominant orbit. 
But in the intervals between successive encounters of 
the molecule the motion is constantly under the influence 
of disturbing forces, the effects of which may be predicted 
from the well-known perturbations in the solar system. 
Double lines would result from apsidal motion, triple 
lines from processional motion, winged lines from periodic 
changes in the inclination of the ellipse, pairs of equal 
lines from periodic changes in the ellipticity, diffuse lines 
from periodic oscillation in any of the perturbations 
(nutation). Stoney then goes on to show that the con- 
clusions drawn from this dynamical investigation may 
also be considered valid under the electromagnetic theory 
of . light. This theory receives support from Preston’s 
observations of the Zeeman effect {Phil. Mag. vol. xlvii., 
1899, p. 176). Kovesligethy’s discussion of the theory of 
continuous and line spectra, in the course of which he 
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derives a formula for sx.»ectral series similar to Bahner’s, 
may be found in his Grundzuge timer fheoretischen Sj'tec- 
tralanalyse (Halle, 1890). This theory leads to the 
important law that the wuve-length of the point of 
maximum energy in the sx>eetrum of a black body is 
to a very close apx)roximation inversely i)roj)ortional to 
the absolute temx^erature, now' established on a firm 
exx)erimental basis through the investigations of Paschen 
{Astrojjhys. Jo urn. vol, ii. x^- 202) and others. (See also 
the extensive theoretical investigations of TTien, Planck, 
and others.) 

One of the most x'Jromising means of ascertaining the 
structure of the molecule, and of supplying data requisite 
for the interpretation of stellar and nebular Effect of 
spectra, is the investigation of the spectra of physical 
substances subjected to widely different physical cornff- 
conditions. A brief reference may be made to 
some of the more important phenomena that have been 
observed in this extensive field. Remarkable effects have 
been observed in vacuum tubes under different con- 
ditions of the electrical discharge. In his important 
studies of electrolysis in gases J. J. Thomson {Proc. Roy. 
Boc., 1895, p. 244) found that at the positive electrode 
of a hydrogen tube the red line (£a) was brighter 
than the green line while at the negative electrode 

the relative intensities of the lines were reversed. On 
reversing the coil the effect was reversed gradually. 
Thomson considers the difference in the spectra to be due 
in part to the preponderance of positively and negatively 
charged atoms at the opposite electrodes. Eder and 
Valenta have found that argon gives three distinct spectra 
under different electrical conditions. In x^assing from the 
“blue” to the “white” spectrum some of the lines 
undergo displacements toward the red of from one-half 
to one tenth-metre, which are not considered to be due 
to unsymmetrical broadening. The details of this and 
many other important investigations may be found in 
Eder and Valenta’s papers in the Denhschriften of the 
Yienna Academy of Sciences. From their studies of the 
multiple spectra of argon and other gases, Trowbridge and 
Richards {Amer. Jowm. Sd., 1897, pp. 15 and 117) con- 
clude that, in general, the oscillatory discharge produces 
line spectra, while the dead-beat discharge gives fluted 
spectra. Schuster and Hemsalech {Phil, Trans., 1899, 
p. 189) have pointed out that the introduction of self- 
induction into the secondary circuit of an induction coil 
eliminates the air lines from the spark discharge in air. 
Hemsalech {J(mm. de Phys., Dec. 1889) attributes the 
effect to a lowering of the temperature in the oscillatory 
discharge. The same authors find in certain cases that 
different lines of the same element may be due to different 
particles, which move with different velocities in the 
electric spark. Two lines of equal intensity are not neces- 
sarily due to vibrations of equal intensity, as an intense 
vibration of brief duration may affect the eye or plate 
no more than a weak vibration which persists longer. For 
a full account of Herasalech’s recent work, see his Becherch^s 
exp4rimentales sfwr les Spectres d^ Eti/ncelles, Paris, 1901. 

Lockyer {Proc. Boy. Soc., 1897, x^- 441) has made 
numerous investigations of “enhanced” lines, i.e., lines 
whose intensity increases in passing from the arc to the 
spark. Crew {Astrophys. Jov/rn. vol. xii. p. 167) has 
observed that those lines in the arc which are either 
enhanced or diminished when the arc is surrounded with 
hydrogen, in all cases occur in the spark spectrum. Lines 
belonging to series are not affected at all. Lewis {Ibid. 
voL X. p. 137) finds that minute traces of impurities may 
effect great changes in the spectra of gases, even though 
they be chemically inactive. Reduction of the tempera^- 
[ ture of hydrogen gas to —200“ C. has been shown by 
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Schemer (Ibid. vol. ^vii. p. 231) to have no effect on 
its spectrum. In tlie spark spectrum of liquid oxygen 
Liveing and Dewar {Phil. Mag., Aug. 1894) observed 
a line at X5d72; this may perhaps coincide with the 
aurora line (A.5571*6) which must be produced under 
somewhat Hi-milar conations of temperature and pressure. 
An investigation "which may have a bearing on solar 
phenomena is that of Wiedemann and Schmidt (Asirophgs, 
Joum. vol, iiL p. 207), who have found that when sodium 
and potassium vapours are exposed to concentrated sun- 
light they fluoresce brightly, sodium with a green, potas- 
sium with a red colour. The sodium spectrum contains 
continuous and fluted bands, also the yellow sodium line. 
The recent work of Julius {Ibid. voL xii. p. 185, voL xv. 
p. 28) and Wood {Ibid. vol. xiii p. 63 j Phil. Mag. ser. 
vi. voL UL p- 128) on the anomalous dispersion of sodium 
and other vapours may perhaps aid in explaining certain 
peculiarities in the spectrum of the chromosphere. 

While measuring Rowland’s concave grating photographs 
of the solar spectrum, Jewell noticed that the arc lines of 
the comparison spectrum in many cases did not 
Pressitre exactly coincide with the corresponding Fraun- 
hofer lines. This led to the investigations of 
Humphreys and Mohler {Astrophya. Journ. voL vi. 
p. 169), on the spectrum of an enclosed arc under pressures 
varying from one to fifteen atmospheres. From measure- 
ments of the spectra of fifty-three elements it was found 
that all isolated lines are shifted by pressure towards the 
red end of the spectrum. The amount of the shift is 
directly proportional to the increase of pressure ; it depends 
upon the total pressure, not upon the partial pressure 
of the vapour or gas produciug the lines, and it is appar- 
ently independent of temperature. Lines in bands (of 
cyanogen and aluminium oxide) are not appreciably shifted. 
For a given element the shifts of similar lines are propor- 
tional to their wave-lengths. Lines belonging to different 
series are shifted by different amounts, the ratios of the 
reduced shifts for the principal, first subordinate, and 
second subordinate series being approximately as 1:2:4 
respectively. For the same element lines of similar char- 
acter are shifted equally. For different elements the 
shifts of similar lines ar^ ordinarily in the inverse ratio 
of the absolute temperature of the melting-points, and 
also are to each other as the products of Ihe coefficients 
of linear expansion and the cube roots of the atomic 
volumes of the respective elements. The shifts of similar 
lines of elements belonging to the same half of a Men- 
del4eff group are proportional to the cube roots of their 
respective atomic weights. The shifts are greatest for 
substances whose coefficients of linear expansion are 
greatest. For similar lines of different elements the shift 
is a periodic function of atomic weight. 

In Lommel’s theory of absorption the following theorem 
appears : “ An increase in the 'density or the pressure 
of a radiating gas causes a broadening of the bright lines 
in its spectrum, and at the same time displaces them 
toward the red.” After a discussion of this theory WU- 
sing {Ibid. voL vii. p. 317) concludes that it agrees with 
observation in so far as it requires a displacement toward 
the red to result from increased damping. At the same 
time, however, observation shows no such great increase 
in the "width of the lines as the theory demands. Taking 
into account Bessel’s extension of the theory of damped 
vibrations, Wilsing is able to show that Humphrey's and 
Mohler’s observations can be fully explained as resulting 
from a damping of the "vibrations, if the quantity which 
expresses the damping may be regarded as a function 
of the pressure which is constant for a given series of 
vibrations of the same gas, but which yaries for different 
aeries and different gases. 
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From measurements of the displacements of lines in the 
solar spectrum, Jewell, Humphreys, and Mohler {Asti'ophys. 
Journ. vol. iii. i). 138) have found the pressure in the Sun’s 
reversing layer to vary from two to seven atmospheres, the 
observed pressure depending upon the height of the absorb- 
ing vapour above the photosphere. Thus the lines in the 
spectra of stars of the solar type may have an average 
displacement of about 0'02 tenth-metres, which at A4000 
corresponds to a velocity of 1 *5 kilometres per second in 
the line of sight. As this is not far from the limiting 
accuracy attained in the best line of sight work, it is 
probable that pressure displacements can at present have 
no important effect in velocity determinations, at least in 
the case of stars whose atmospheric pressure is not much 
greater than that of the Sun. 

The spectrum of the spark between iron poles in water 
and other liquids has recently been investigated by Hale 
{Ibid. vol. XV. p. 132, 1902). By varying the length of 
spark, capacity of the condenser, <ilsc., or by replacing the 
water by a salt solution, he found that the spectrum can 
be changed by successive steps from a bright-hne spectrum 
to one consisting almost wholly of dark lines. Wilsing, 
who was the first to make a serious study of the spectrum 
of the spark in water, has pointed out {Ibid. vol. x. p. 113) 
that the composite dark and bright lines thus obtained 
resemble the lines which are characteristic of the spectra of 
! temporary stars. In the spectrum of hydrogen, obtained 
by passing a spark between carbon poles moistened with 
water, Wilsing {Ibid. voL x. p. 269) finds the line H/S to be 
displaced about 1 T tenth-metres toward the red and greatly 
■widened. Mohler’s {Ibid. vol. x. p. 202) observed displace- 
ments of the cadmium lines produced by a spark discharge 
at atmospheric pressure vary from 0’026 to 0‘088 tenth- 
metres, increasing with the capacity in the circuit. The 
corresponding pressures produced by the discharge itself 
range from 3J to 11 atmospheres. The much higher 
pressures deduced by Haschek and Macho {Ibid. vol. xii. 
p. 50) are ascribed by them to the different electrical 
conditions under which their spark was produced. The 
great displacements of certain lines of argon and suliffiui', 
observed by Eder and Valenta {loc. cit.) in vacuum tubes 
at pressures of about 20 mm., and the displacements 
observed by Ebert in flames, are probably not to be 
attributed to the direct effect of pressure. Ebert considers 
his results as due to unsymmetrical widening toward the 
red. For a discussion of the effect of a magnetic field 
in breaking up spectral lines into several comx)onents 
(Zeeman effect) see Magneto-Optics. 

Lockyer maintains that at stellar temperatures the 
elements no longer exist as we know them on the Earth, 
but are broken up into finer forms of matter. 

Much of the evidence adduced by him in favour 
of this view has proved to be untrustworthy, but 
several recent investigations point to the possibility that 
the chemical atom consists of many parts, which may not 
always be associated in the same way. Some of the 
principal arguments which favour this view noay be sum- 
marized as follows : — 

1. There is reason to suppose that under certain con- 
ditions the different particles whose vibrations produce 
the different series of lines in the spectrum of a siugl© 
element may exist independently of one another. For 
example, the series of hydrogen lines in the star t Puppis 
has not yet been produced in the laboratory- Tho H and 
K lines of calcium are observed at the highest elevations 
reached by solar prominences, where their only associates 
are the lines of the very light gases helium and hydrogtm. 
Huggins has shown that if the density of calcium vapour 
is low, the H and K lines may appear without the blue 
line at A.4226'9, but in the Bunsen flame, where tho blue 
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line is strong, the H and K lines cannot be produced, no 
matter how dense the vapour. 

2. The velocity of metallic vapours, projected from the 
poles in the electric spark (Schuster), and occasionally 
that of iron in solar phenomena, is not the same for all 
lines of the spectrum. 

3. The relationship between dijQferent elements sug- 
gested by the periodic law is emphasized by the law of 
spectral series. Lines in the same series are equally dis- 
placed by pressure, but, as stated above, lines in different 
series are differently displaced. By a given pressure the 
calcium line at A.4226‘9 is displaced twice as much as 
H and K 

4. For corresponding lines in the second subordinate 
series of cadmium and magnesium, zinc and mercury, &c., 
observed simultaneously in a magnetic field, the distances 
of corresponding components on the scale of vibration- 
frequency are the same. From this, Preston {Nature^ vol. 
lx. p. 165) and Bunge and Paschen {Asl/rophys. Jov/rn. vol. 
XV. p. 336, 1902) think it possible that atoms of related 
elements are composed of the same kind of ions, and that 
the properties of these elements are determined by the 
arrangement of the ions in the atom. 

5. Thomson’s work on gaseous discharges at low pres- 
sure has led him to conclude that the negative electrifica- 
tion is carried by “corpuscles” which are the same for 
different elements, and the mass of which is about one 
one-thousandth of that of the hydrogen atom. In his opinion 
the simplest way of accounting for the facts is based on 
the view that the atoms of the chemical elements are 
different aggregations of the same kind of particles (Phil. 
Mag. vol. xliv. p. 311, 1897). 

Although this array of evidence seems to make out a 
fairly strong case in favour of some form of dissociation, 
it would be wise to defer a final conclusion until further 
investigations have been made. Crew has studied the 
spectrum of a spark-discharge through vapours intensely 
heated by an electric arc, and in these circumstances 
he finds the H and K lines of calcium to be very 
faint, while the line at A.4226’9 is greatly enhanced 
{ABtfTophyi. Jowrn., September 1902). Again, Schuster 
has pointed out that as the density of any substance 
cannot be increased by pressure much beyond its density 
when in a liquid state, and as the density of liquid 
hydrogen is only about one-fifteenth of the average density 
of the Sun, the interior of the Sun cannot be composed 
of hydrogen or of any constituent of hydrogen. So far 
as its density goes, the interior of the Sun might well be 
composed of the elements as we know them on the Earth 
(“The Evolution of Solar Stars,” Proc. B. PhU. Soc. 
Glasgow, 1901-02). 

The infra-red solar spectrum has been mapped by Abney 
to \27,000, by Becquerel, by Lommel to X9500, and by 
Langley to X53,386 (PM. Smithsimicm Astro- 
spectrum, Observ. voL i.). Higgs’s photographic map 

of the solar spectrum (Thw Photographic Nor- 
mal Solar Spectrum, Liverpool, 1896) extends from X2988 
in the ultra-violet to X8346 in the infra-red. Abney used 
a special emulsion of silver bromide and collodion, while 
Becquerel and Lommel employed phosphorescent screens. 
Lommel’s map is from a photograph made by placing 
a sensitive plate in contact with a phosphorescent screen 
after the latter had been > exposed to the» spectrum. 
Langley’s map, which contains 740 lines between X7601 
and X53,386, is now the chief source of our knowledge 
of this re^on. It was made from “holographs,” obtained 
by causing 'the spectrum to move at a uniform rate 
across a fixed bolometer, the spot of light reflected 
from the galvanometer mirror being simultaneously 
photographed upon a moving 'plate. Rowland’s great 
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Photographic Map of the Nornial Solar Speetrivni (Balti- 
more, 1888), made with a powerful concave grating spectro- 
scope, and extending from X3000 to X6950, and his Table 
of Solar Spectrum Wave-Lengths (Chicago, 1898), which 
contains accurate measures of some twenty thousand lines, 
have been accepted by common consent as standards of 
reference. Muller and Kempf’s map, drawn from an excel- 
lent series of wave-length determinations, is not commonly 
used, as it does not possess the advantages of a photograph. 
The accuracy of Rowland’s determinations of relative 
wave-length is due to his employment of the method of 
coincidences. This method depends upon an exceptional 
quality of the concave grating, which permits two over- 
lapping spectra of different orders to be photographed side 
by side on the same plate without change of focus. Then 
if the absolute wave-length of a line in one of tlie spectra 
is known, the wave-length of a coincident line in the 
other spectrum follows at once from the relation 



where \ is a known wave-length of order Michelson’s 
determinations of absolute wave-length indicate tha^t the 
system oh which Rowland’s Table is based could be 
improved, and many of the wave-lengths also require 
correction because the shifts due to pressure in the solar 
atmosphere were neglected. But these corrections would 
be slight, and the table is so much superior to any other 
that it is likely to remain the standard for some years 
to come. 

Maps of the telluric lines, due to the absorption of 
the Earth’s atmosphere, have been published by Cornu, 
Thollon, Becker, McClean, Miiller, and Sp4e. ThoUon’s 
map (Ann. de V Observ. de Nice, 1890), unfinished on 
account of’ his death, but completed by Sp^e (B^gion. h.f. 
du Spectre Solaire, Bruxelles, 1899), was drawn from visual 
observations, with a large spectroscope containing carbon 
disulphide’ prisms. Unfortunately it is not provided with 
the scale of wave-lengths indispensable for convenient 
use. Becker’s and Muller’s maps (Trans. Boy. Soc. Ed. 
vol. xxxvi. part 1 ■ Potsdam PvJblicat/ionen, vol. viii.) are 
also drawn from visual observations, but McClean’s 
(Comparative Spectra of the High amd Low S%m, London, 
1890) is photographic. Many of the maps of the solar 
spectrum extend far into the ultra-violet, but a limit is 
finally set by the general absorption of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. Cornu’s determination of this limiting wave- 
length, made from photographs of the solar spectrum taken 
by Simony at an altitude of 3700 nx,, is X2922 (Gomptes 
Bervdus, 1890). Beyond this point the ultra-violet rays 
seem to be completely absorbed by the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. At the elevation of London Huggins 
found the photographic spectrum of Vega to terminate at 
X2970. 

Spectroscopes intended for use in connexion with a 
telescope for observing the spectra of solar phenomena 
usually consist of a collimator and observing 
telescope, fixed at an angle of about 25®, with Sotsr 
a plane lowland grating mounted at the point 
of intersection of their optical axes. Different 
orders of spectra are brought into the field by rotating the 
grating. In order to get the best results, the spectroscope 
should be used with a telescope giving the largest possible 
image of the Sun,' since the spectra of the gases and 
vapours lying at the base of the chromosphere, and the 
minute details in the structure of prominences, can be 
observed only when a large solar image is employed. 
With the 40-inch Yerkes telescope, which gives a 17*5 cm. 
image of the Sun, it is possible to observe on any good 
day the bright bands due to a layer of carbon vapour only 
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about one second of arc (0*09 mm.) in thickness at the 
base of the chromosphere (Hale, Astrophys, Journ, vol. x. 
p. 287). 

For observations of a total solar eclipse the objective 
prism, objective grating, or direct concave grating spectro- 
scope may be used with advantage. In all of these 
mstrnments the collimator and image-forming lens are 
dispensed with, the parallel rays from the chromosphere 
or corona being permitted to fall directly upon the prism 
or grating. In the two former instruments the object- 
ive, before which the prism or grating stands, forms 
upon the photpgraphic plate a series of monochromatic 
images of the chromosphere or corona corresponding to 
the lines in their spectra. The concave grating accom- 
plishes the same result without the aid of an objective, 
and is thus of special service in the ultra-violet spectrum. 
Such photographs have the advantage over those made 
with slit spectroscopes of showing not only the spectrum, 
but also the distribution of the elements at various eleva- 
tions above the photosphere. (For the results of solar 
spectroscopic observations see Sun and Eclipse.) 

The principle of the spectroheliograph, an instrument 
devi^d by Hale for photographing the Sun in mono- 
chromatic light, is described under Sun. In the 
/jgj^^j^p^^spectroheliograph first used at the Kenwood 
Observatory in 1892, the only moving parts 
were the first and second slits, which were mounted at 
the ends of the collimator and observing telescope of 
a large gratiag spectroscope attached to a 12-inch equa- 
torial telescope. Photographs of prominences made with 
such an instrument are hardly surpassed in delicacy of 
detail by the best results obtained during total eclipses. 
In another form of the instrument a spectroscope with two 
slits is moved as a whole, the solar image and plate being 
stationary (see Astron, wnd Astrophys. vol. xii. p. 241). A 
simple modification of the instrument permits photographs 
to be made simultaneously in any two lines of the spectrum. 
Thus, if H^ and K are used, the distribution of hydrogen 
gas and calcium vapour in a prominence can be learned 
from a comparison of the resulting photographs. 

Various other forms of spectroheliographs have been 
devised by Hale {Astrophys, Joum. vol. x. p. 287), 
Deslandres, who obtained good results with a spectro- 
heliograph in 1893 AstrommU^ June 1894), Wadsworth 
{A%tTQphy%. J(mm, voL i. p. 244), and Everahed. 
Michelson {Ibid, voL i p. 1) has shown theoretically that 
the efficiency of a spectroheliograph increases with the 
dispersion up to a certain point, beyond which it is not 
desirable to go. 

For the study of steUar spectra two principal types of 
spectroscopes are used at the present time — ^the objective 
prism and the slit spectrograph. The former, 
Fraunhofer and Secchi for visual 
scopes. obseiwations and adapted for photographic work 
by Pickering, consists of a large prism mounted 
in front of the object-glass of an equatorial telescope, with 
its refracting edge parallel to the diurnal motion. On a 
photographic plate at the focal plane of the telescope the 
light from each star in the field is drawm out into a 
spectn^ In order to give the spectra width the rate qf 
the driving 'dock is retarded, so as to cause the images to 
diffi slowly in a direction parallel to the lines. The 
principal advantages of the objective prism are' the bright- 
ness of the spectrum (no slit being required) and the 
l^ge number of stellar spectra that can be photographed 
simultaneously. Unfortunately, however, no satisfactory 
method of supplying a comparison spectrum has been 
devised, and consequently the objective prism can be 
employed for radial velocity determinations only in the 
case of ^e few binary stars whose lines are periodically 
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double. Its systematic use at Harvard College Obser- 
vatory has resulted in the discovery of a large number 
of stars having remarkable spectra (see Annals, Harvard 
College Obs&rvatory). The slit spectrograph generally 
consists of a spectroscope containing from one to four 
prisms, provided with arrangements for photographing 
spectra, and attached to an equatorial telescope. It is 
used for researches on the spectra of individual stars, 
and for the measurement of their motions toward or 
away from the Earth. At present photographic methods 
are almost invariably employed for the study of stellar 
spectra. 

According to Doppler’s principle, the lines in the 
spectrum of a luminous source will be displaced toward 
the red if the distance between the source and the observer 
is increasing, toward the violet if the distance is decreas- 
ing. Although the principle has not yet received ex- 
haustive theoretical treatment, its validity may he con- 
sidered to be firmly established by the results of such 
investigations as those of Duner on the rotation period of 
the Bun, of Keeler on the rotation period of Saturn’s rings, 
and of Vogel on the motion of Algol (see Astronomy). 
In addition we now have the direct experimental jiroof of 
Belopolsky {Astrophys. Jomm., December 1900), who has 
observed the displacement of lines produced by a system 
of mirrors moving at high velocity. Keeler’s proof {Ibid. 
vol. L p. 416) that the rings of Saturn are comjioscd of 
discrete particles is a beautiful application of Dopi)lor’H 
principle. In a ijhotograjffi of the spectrum of Saturn, 
taken with the slit placed parallel to the equator, the 
lines, though straight, are slightly inclined to their normal 
position, on account of the displacement duo to the velocity 
of axial rotation, which increases uniformly from the conti^ 
to the edge of the disc. If the rings wore solid, fonniiig 
a continuous mass with the ball of tho planet, the linos on 
the rings would be direct extensions of tliOHO due to the 
disc. But Keeler found from a study of his ]»hotograj)hs 
that the lines in the spoctmm of the rings are not only 
displaced as a whole, but inclined in the oi)posite (liro(‘.tion. 
In other words, it ai)pcarod that tho velocity of rotation 
of the inner edge of the ring is greater than that of tlu^ 
outer edge, a result evidently incomi)atib]e witli the exist- 
ence of a solid ring, but in perfect harmony with Maxwell’s 
mathematical proof that the rings consist of separate 
particles. Measurements of the inclination of s])octral 
lines have also been employed in determinations of the 
rotation periods of other i)lanets. 

Huggins was the first to ai)ply Doppler’s idnciplo to 
the measurement of stellar motions in the line of sight. 
But through the inadequacy of tho instruments then 
available, his experiments in 1868 and those of Vogel in 
1871 were hardly conclusive, and- no accurate results wore 
obtained before tho introduction of photographic methods 
by Vogel in 1887. Keeler’s measuroments of the velocities 
of stars and nebulae in 1890 {Publ. Lick Observ, vol. iii.) 
remain as the only accurate results derived from visual 
observations. The first systematic use of the photographic 
method, made at Potsdam during tho years 1888-1891, 
yielded the velocities of 47 stars, and establisliod a pro- 
cedure which has not been ^eatly modified by subsoc^uent 
observers. {Potsda/ni Pvilicationen, vol. vii. part i) 

^ The optical principles which govern tho efficiency of 
stollar spectrographs have been stated by Hastings, Keeler 
{^iderecd Messenger^ vol x p, 433), and Wadsworth 
{Astrophys. Joum. vol iii p. 321). Hartmann {KM: 
voL XI, p. 400 ; vol. xii p. 30) l\as described tho methods 
employed in adjusting the new Potsdam spoctrograiihs. 
The Mills spectrograpli, which in the hands of Cainj>b(sU 
{Ibid. yoL viii. p. 123) has yielded very accurate velocity 
determinations, consists, essentially of a collimator of 
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1-J- inches aperture and 28J inches focal length, and a 
shorter camera, rigidly mounted with their axes parallel. 
The light of the star, after entering the slit in the focal 
plane of the telescope, is dispersed by a train of three 60“ 
prisms of dense flint, rigidly clamped at a minimum devia- 
tion of ISO* corresponding to the Hy line. Throughout the 
exposure any irregularities in the motion of the telescope 
are corrected by the observer, who watches an image of 
the star within the slit obtained with light reflected from 
the face of the first prism. Before and after the exposure 
of the star, which may continue from one minute up to two 
hours, depending upon its brightness, the light of a spark 
passing between iron electrodes is admitted to the slit on 
both sides of the central portion, which is covered during 
these exposures. The resulting photographs show the 
narrow spectrum of the star lying between two iron 
comparison spectra, the lines of which serve as standards 
of reference in measurements of the displacements of the 
stellar lines. Provision is made for maintaining the 
spectrograph at a constant temperature during a prolonged 
exposure, as changes in the temperature of the prisms 
would shift the lines and impair the definition of the 
photographs. 

Improvements are constantly being made in spectrographs 
and auxiliary apparatus. Keeler was the first to use a 
train of three simple prisms giving 180“ deviation, now 
almost universally employed. Campbell (Zoc. dt}) has 
devised a method of guiding for use with large visual 
telescopes. Huggins’s reflecting slit-jaws (Fvhh Tuhe Hill 
Observ, vol. i., 1899) permit the star image to be seen on 
the slit, and are preferred by many observers to other 
guiding devices. A correcting lens (Keeler, Asi/rophys, 
Journ. vol. i. p. 101), placed near the focal plane of a 
visual telescope for the purpose of uniting the more re- 
frangible rays, has proved to be of great service. The 
automatic heating apparatus of the new Potsdam spectro- 
graph has been described by Hartmann {Zdtschrift fur 
Instrurmntenhundey December 1901). Wright’s apparatus 
{Astrophys. Journ, vol. xii., 1900) permits the comparison 
spectrum to be photographed while the exposure for the 
star is in progress. The Bruce spectrograph of the Yerkes 
Observatory embodies many important improvements 
(Frost, Ibid, voL xv. p. 1, 1902). 

In reducing the photographs the following procedure 
may be employed. The displacements with reference to 
the comparison lines of from one to thirty known star lines 
are measured under a microscope. After corrections have 
been applied for curvature of the lines, wave-lengths are 
obtained by the aid of the Cornu-Hartmann {Ibid, voL 
viii. p. 218) interpolation formula 

where Xo, c, and Sq are constants and s is the scale-reading 
of the line whose wave-length is desired. The velocity in 
kilometres per second corresponding to a displacement AA. 
is given by the expression 

* — 

where v, is the desired velocity of the star 'and Vj, the 
velocity of light in kilometres. The velocity thus obtained 
must finally be “reduced to the Sun” by correcting for 
the axial and orbital motions of the Earth. To determine 
the absolute velocity of the star in space an additional 
correction arising from the motion of the solar system in 
space would be required. (See Campbell, loc. eit.-, Frost, 
loc. oit-, Hartmann, Astronom. Naehr. Nos. 3702, 3703. 
3704 > 1901.) 

The periodic doubling of lines in the spectrum of Z 
Urs» Majoris led Pickering to the conclusion that the 
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star is binary, the separation occurring when the orbital 
motions of the components as observed from the Earth are 
in the line of sight. In another class of spectroscopic 
binaries the lines move to and fro in the spectrum, but are 
not doubled, as the spectrum of the fainter component is 
not visible. At present 52 spectroscopic binaries are 
known, with periods ranging from a few days to two and 
one-quarter years. For further details regarding such stars, 
see Astronomy. 

In 1862, only three years after Zirchhoff and Bunsen’s 
application of the spectroscope to the study of the Sun, 
Huggins measured the position of the lines ^ ciassmca- 
the spectra of about forty stars, with a small slit non of 
spectroscope attached to an 8-inch telescope, stellar 
In 1876 he successfully applied photography to 
a study of the ultra-violet region of stellar spectra, and in 
1879 published his paper “On the Photographic Spectra 
of Stars” {Phil, Trams.^ 1880, p. 669). The results were 
arranged and discussed with reference to their bearing on 
stellar evolution. In the classification adopted Sirius was 
placed first in the order of development, the Sun at the 
middle of the series, and Betelgeux last. In An Atlas 
of Mepresentative Stellar Spectra, by Sir William ,and 
Lady Huggins (London, 1899), which is superbly illus- 
trated with plates, this classification is retained, but the 
so-called “Orion” stars, whose spectra are characterized 
by the helium lines, are made to precede stars like Sirius. 
This classification is confined to the stars investigated 
by Huggins, and does not include stars of Vogel’s 
Class III6. 

Secchi’s observations of stellar spectra were contempor- 
aneous with the early work of Huggins. His purely 
empirical classification, based upon an examination of the 
spectra of 4000 stars, comprises the following types: — 
I. White stars, whose spectra contain only a few broad 
hydrogen lines. II. Yellow stars, ■whose spectra resemble 
that of the Sun. III. Red stars, whose spectra contain 
solar lines and dark bands, sharply bounded on the violet 
side. IV. Red stars, with spectra characterized by dark 
bands due to compounds of carbon. V. Stars whose 
spectra contain bright hydrogen lines. The order is 
essentially the same as that of Huggins’s first classification. 

Vogel’s classification (1874), which is more generally 
used ■fiian any other, is briefly as follows : — Class I. Spectra 
strong in more refrangible region, metallic lines faint, 
lal. Broad hydrogen lines only. Ia2. Lines of hydrogen 
and fainter lines of several metals j no helium lines. Ta3. 
Metallic lines stronger, K about equal to hydrogen lines. 

1 16. Helium lines, with strong hydrogen lines, and a few 

j lines of Ca, Mg, Na, and Fe. Id. Bright hydrogen lines. 

I Ic2. Bright lines of hydrogen, helium, and a few metals. 
Class II. More refrangible region fainter, metallic lines 
strong, hydrogen no longer predominant, H and K very 
broad. Ila. Numerous metallic lines, particularly in yellow 
and ^een. Hydrogen lines usually intense, but less so 
than in Class la, II6. Bright and dark lines and faint 
bands (including Wolf-Rayet stars). Class III. More 
refrangible region very faint, dark bands and lines present. 
Ilia. Dark lines, and dark bands sharply defined on more 
refrangible edge. III6. Dark lines and dark bands, due 
to carbon compounds, sharply defined on less refrangible 
edge. Vogel’s classification, like that of Huggins, was in- 
tended to represent stages in stellar evolution, following a 
line of descending temperature. Thus his first class includes 
white stars like Sirius, whose temperature is so high that 
the metallic vapours in their atmospheres were supposed to 
be unable to produce marked absorption. His second 
class includes yellow stars like the Sim, whose tempera- 
ture is lower; while his third class contains two divi- 
sions corresponding to the two types of red stars, whoso 
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temperature is supposed to be low enough to permit | 
compounds to exist in their atmospheres. ^ ! 

In Lockyer^s classification (PhU. Tra/fis, vol, cl x xx i v. 
A, pp. 675-726, 1893) the principal groups ^ are^ as 
follows : — Nebiilse and bright-line stars. Badiation lines 
and flutings predominant. II. (V ogePs Class IHa.) Mixed 
fluting radiation and absorption predominant. HI. Stars 
like a Tauri, y Cygni, and p Orionis. Line absorption 
predominant, with increasing temperature. IV. Stars like 
P Persei, a Andromedse, and Sirius. Simplest line absorp- 
tion predominant, hydrogen lines very broad. V. Stars 
like P Arietis, Procyon, and Oapella. Line absorption 
predominant, with decreasing temperature. VI. (Vogel’s 
Class ni6.) Carbon absorption predominant. Lockyer’s 
classification is based upon his hypothesis that stars ^ are 
formed from the condensation of swarms of meteorites. 
The experimental basis of the hypothesis rests on Lockyer’s 
identification of hydrogen lines, bright carbon bands, and 
a fluting of magnesium oxide observed in the spectra of 
meteorites heated in a vacuum, with lines and bands in 
the spectra of nebulae. The universally distributed gas 
hydrogen is present in nebulae, but most spectroscopists 
see no indications of carbon bands in nebular spectra, 
while Keeler has conclusively proved {Puhl. Li^k Ohservor 
tory^ vol. iii. p. 221) that the chief nebular line agrees 
neither in position nor character with the head of the 
magnesium oxide fluting. Red stars of Lockyer’s Group 
II. (Vogel’s Ilia.) are considered by him to be partially 
con^nsed swarms of meteorites; but Hale’s recent in- 
vestigations {Astrophys, Jcmm, voL ix. p. 273; details 
in FvJbl, Y&rkes Observatory^ voL ii.) indicate their close 
relationship with stars of Lockyer’s Class VI. (Vogel’s 
1115.), and confirm the common view that the two classes 
of red stars are to be regarded as co-ordinate branches, 
representing a stage of development later than that reached 
by the Sun. 

In the Draper CataZogve of the spectra of 10,361 stars 
photographed at the Harvard Observatory with an ob- 
jective prism (Harvard Armcds^ vol. xxra.) Mrs Fleming 
employs an empirical classification, the relationship of 
which to the more recent classification of Miss Maury 
(“ Spectra of Bright Stars photographed with the 1 l-inch 
Draper Telescope,” Harvard AnTwZs, voL xxviii. part i.) will 
now be indicated. The essential features of Miss Maury’s 
classification are as follows : — Groups I.-V. (Draper 
QataLogv^^ B and AB; Vogel’s 15.) Stars ojf Orion type. 
VL (p,Q,y AB.) Stars intermediate between the Orion 
stars and Secchi’s first type. VH.-XL (D.C,, A, AF, F) 
Stars of Secchi’s first type. XII. (A (7., FG) Stars 
intermediate between Secchi’s first and second types. 
Xni.-XVL (i>.(7., G, K) Stars of Secchi’s second type. 
XVIL-XX. (i?.(7., Ma, Mb, Md) Stars of Secchi’s third 
type. XXL (D.C'., Ha) Stars of Secchi’s fourth type. 
XXIL (i>.C7., O) Stars of Secchi’s fifth type. With the 
exception of Group XXII., which for some reason is 
placed at the end rather than at the beginning of this 
series, the classification is considered to represent suc- 
cessive stages in stellar evolution, although this is not 
insisted upon in the discussion. 

McClean’s classification, which is amply illustrated by 
reproductions of a large number of photographs of stellar 
spectra taken in both hemispheres Comparative Photo- 
graphic Spectra of Stars to 3 1-2 Magnitude,” Phil, Tram, 
\ vol. czci. pp. 127-138, 1898; Spectra of Southern 
Stars, London, 1898), involves a subdivision of Secchi’s i 
first l^e, and makes divisions IV., V., and VI. correspond i 
to Sec^i’s types II., HI., and XV. The numerous photo- 
graphs in these volumes are very valuable for reference. 
In the second memoir an account is given of the discovery , 
of the presence of oxygen in the spectrum of p Crucis. 
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Laplace’s nebular hypothesis in its original form is open 
to serious objections of a dynamical nature, but it is 
almost universally held that stars are evolved from nebulae 
through the long-continued action of gravitation. In any 
system of classifying spectra we should accordingly expect 
to find nebulae rated first in order of development. The 
following classification of stellar spectra would appear to 
correspond most closely with current views : — ^I. Hebulaa. 
H. Helium stars. HI. Stars of Secchi’s first type. IV. 
Stars of Secchi’s second type. Ya. and V5. Stars of 
Secchi’s third and fourth types. There is stiU much 
uncertainty as to the classification of the bright-line stars, 
and it is indeed a question whether it will be possible to 
include all types of spectra in a single unbroken series. 
Schuster has aUuded (“The Evolution of Solar Stars,” 
Froc. Phil, Soc, Glasgow, 1901-02) to the doubtful 
validity of arguments based on the so-called law of uni- 
formity; and the possibility must be admitted that in 
different regions of space, or through the action of different 
physical conditions, the path of evolution need not be 
precisely the same in all cases. The reinarkable stars of 
the WoK-Rayet type — all of which, with the excej)tion of 
a few found in the Magellanic clouds, occur in the Milky 
"VVay — are probably in an early stage of development. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the question of 
stellar evolution. In the paper just alluded to, Schuster 
makes many novel and valuable suggestions boaring upon 
this problem ; and in their Atla^ of Representative Stellar 
Spectra, Sir William and Lady .Huggins interpret the long 
series of stellar spectra obtained in the course of their 
investigations. According to them the highest tempera- 
tures are attained in stars like the Sun, though Schuster 
and most other spectroscopists believe that the temperature 
of stars at the stage of development reproaontod by Sirius 
is still higher, 

j Various special investigations of stellar spectra remain 
to be mentioned. The PvhlicaUonen des Astraphysikali^ 
! schen Ohservat(yjrimm zv, Potsdam contain several important 

1 memoirs by the Potsdam observers. A visual spootroHcopic 
I survey with small dispersion of stars to tho 7 ‘5 magnitude 
I in the zone —1“ to -i-20“, by Vogel and Muller (vol. iii. 

part iii.), has been followed by a photographic study 
■with a single prism spectrograj)h of 528 stars of Vogel’s 
Class I. (Vogel and Wilsing, vol. xii. part i.). In 
1883 Vogel observed visually with the Vienna refractor 
the spectra of certain stars of Classes Ic., II5., Hla., and 
HI5. (vol. iv. part i.). The spectra of some of tho brighter 
stars photographed by Vogol in his investigations of motion 
in the line of sight were subsequently studied in detail 
by Scheiner (vol. vii. part ii.). Many other valuable i)ai)ers 
by Vogel, Scheiner, Wilsing, Hartmann, and other Potsdam 
observers have been published in the Sitmmgshrichte 
of the Prussian Academy, the ActrorKmische Haclirichtett, 
and the AstrophydeoZ Journal, Romo of tho oxtensivo 
investigations made with the objective prism under Picker- 
ing’s direction have already been alluded to. Tho prepara- 
tion and discussion by Mrs Fleming of the Draper Catalogue 
of the spectra of 10,361 stars forms vol. xxvL part i. of 
the Harvard Awnals, In addition to Miss Maury’s dis- 
cussion of the spectra of bright stars (voL xxviii. part i.), 
a study of the spectra, of bright southern stars by Miss 
Cannon has appeared (vol. xxviii. part il). Humerous 
papers by Pickering majr be found in tho Harvard 
Circulars and the various journals. Campbell’s important 
papers, which cover a wide range, including tho si>ectra 
of Wolf-Rayet stars, temporary stars, planets, cfcc., are 
published in Astronomy and Astrophysics, the AstrojJiysiml 
Journal, and the Inch Ohsey^atory IMXetim, Duuer’s 
memoir, “ Sur les J&toUes <\ Spectres de la Trmsienui CUnu^,'^ 
contains the results of a visual spoctroscoinc survey of tho 
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red stare and a discussion of their evolution. Many 
valuable papers have also been published by Xewall, 
Belopolsky, Deslandres, Sidgreaves, Espin, and others. 
The literature of the spectra of temporary stars is too 
extensive to be given here. 

The principal investigations of the spectra of nebulae 
are those of Huggins (loc, cit.), whose discovery of bright 
lines in their spectra demonstrated their gaseous nature ; 
Keeler (“On the Spectra of the Orion Nebula and the 
Orion Stars,” Astron. and A&Wophys. vol. xiii. p. 476, 

1894) ; Lockyer (“ On the Photographic Spectrum of the 
Great Nebula in Orion,” FML. Trans, vol. clxxxvi. p. 73, 

1895) ; von Gothard (“Studies on the Photographic 
Spectra of the Planetary Nebulae,” Astrcyn. <md Astrophys. 
vol. xii. p. 51, 1893); Campbell, who discovered differ- 
ences in the relative intensities of the lines in different 
parts of the Orion nebula, and mapped the spectra of 
other nebulae {Astron. and Astrophys. vol. xiii. pp. 384, 
494); and Wright {Lick Ohservatoyy Bulletin^ No. 19). 
Of the nineteen lines measured by Wright, six are due to 
hydrogen and three to helium. Por information regarding 
the spectra of planets, comets, meteors, lightning, the 
aurora, &c., reference must be made to the tec^ical 
journals and the proceedings of societies. 

A comxjrehensive treatise on Spectroscopy, designed to cover the 
'whole subject, is Kayser’s Sandbuch der ^pectroscopie, two volumes 
of which have been published. Reference may also be made to 
ScHEiNEp/s Astronomical Spectroscopy (translated by Frost), and 
to the journals mentioned in this article. (g. e. H.) 

Speculum Perfectionis.— Recent years have 
seen so great an increase of our knowledge of St Francis 
of Assisi and his disciples that it amounts practically to a 
rediscovery. This has been the result of the imblication I 
of original documents by various scholars: by the 
Roman canon Amoni (uncritical as most of his work is), 
by the Franciscans of Quaracchi (near Florence) and else- 
where, above all by M. Paul Sabatier, to whom belongs 
the credit not only of having written by far the best life 
of St Francis of Assisi in , existence, but of having shown 
marvellous insight and skill in the discovery of long-lost 
documents. M. Sabatier has taken the lead in every- 
thing connected with the study of St Francis and his com- 
l)anions, and in 1902 founded a “ Soci^td Internationale 
d’Etudes Franciscaines ” at Assisi, with the object of band- 
ing together those who are engaged in these studies. 
Among the documents which have already be^ recovered 
the following may be mentioned : the ancient Rule {dro. 
A.D. 1228) of the Third Order of St Francis, the Trauctati^s 
de IndAilgentia S. Marios de Portvimc%da (which may 
perhaps prove, as M. Sabatier holds that it does, the 
genuineness of the Indulgence), the original Latin basis 
of the Fioretti di san Francesco^ a number of fragments 
of various kinds; above all, the Spe(ytjdum FerfectioniSf 
which is the work, for the most part at any rate, of 
Brother Leo of Assisi. This is beyond all doubt the 
oldest of the various accounts of the saint’s life, having 
been finished, according to the coloi)hon, on 11th May, 
ill the year 1228 (according to the Pisan reckoning, ^.e., 
1227 according to ours) ; so that it was completely written 
many months before the first life by Thomas of Celaus 
was begun. Its value is great, not only on account of its 
extreme vigour and freshness, but as giving us the impres- 
sion of a disciple who stood nearest to Francis, and who 
Ixad watched with a somewhat jealous eye the development 
of a quasi-monastic order out of what had at first been 
a popular religious movement. It is indeed the work of a 
man who writes with a definite purpose, namely, to vindi- 
cate the intentions of his dead master against tendencies 
which are all the other way ; and this fact must of course 
be borne in mind in reading it. But the presentment is 


as essentially true as it is beautiful St Francis was 
primarily the simjjle follower of Christ who desired to lead 
other simple men in the same way, not the founder of a 
monastic order; what was subsequently known as the 
Third Order was not an after-thought but of the very 
essence of his 'work. Although the fact was studiously 
glossed over in the later lives, there can be no question 
that Frsincis stood aloof from the formal development of 
the Minorite Order after 1221, and he appears to have 
been very little in sympathy with it. This fact is care- 
fully and increasingly ignored in the later lives ; and the 
Bpeculwjfn Perfectionis is the starting-point of a series of 
legenda^ ever becoming more formal and more conventional, 
which ends with the authorized life of the founder of the 
Order by St Bonaventura. Regarded, then, from the 
point of view of the light which it throws upon the 
relations between St Francis and the society which bears 
its name, the value of the SpeauZum is, and must remain, 
unequalled. 

Authorities. — P. Sabatier. ColUctim deludes et de docu- 
ments pour VKistoire du Moyen Age (especially vol. i. , Speculum 
Perfecticiiis). — Sebastian Evans. The Mirroh' of Perfection 
(Eug. trana.). London, 1898. — P. Sabatier. Vie de S. 
Francois d Assise. Paris, 1894 (Eng. trans. by Harwood, London, 
1894). — Analecta Franciscana, Quaracchi (Ad Claras .Aquas), 
1885. (W. E. Co.) 

Spencer, a town of Worcester county, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. It is situated in the central part of the 
. state, a few miles west of Worcester, and contains an area 
of 34 square miles of hilly country, diversified with lakes 
and ponds. The principal village, bearing the same name 
as the town, is on the Boston and Albany Railroad, and 
has an altitude of 812 feet. Its principal industries are 
shoe and wire making. Population of the town (1900), 
7627, of whom 1614 were foreign-born. 

Spencer, Herbert (1820 ), English philo- 

sopher, was born at Derby on 27th April 1820. His 
father, William George Spencer, was a schoolmaster, and 
his parents’ religious convictions familiarized him with the 
doctrines of the Methodists and Quakers. He declined an 
offer from his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Spencer, to send 
him to Cambridge, and so was practically self-taught. 
During 1837-46 he was employed as a railway engineer ; 
1848-53 as sub-editor of the Bcononvist. From about 
this time to 1860 he contributed a large nujcnber of articles 
to the WestniiAuUr Review^ which contain the first 
sketches of his i)hilosophic doctrines. He also published 
two larger works, Social Statics in 1850, Principles of 
^ Psychology in 1855. In 1860 he sent out the syllabus 
of his Synthetic Philosophy in ten volumes, and in spite of 
frequent ill-health had the satisfaction of completing it in 
1896 with the third volume of the Principles of Sociology. 
Herbert Spencer’s significance in the history of EngHsh 
thought depends on his position as the philosopher of the 
great scientific movement of the second half of the 19th 
century, and on the friendship and admiration with which 
he was regarded by men like Darwin, G. H. Lewes, and 
Huxley. Spencer tries to express in a sweeping general 
formula the belief in progress which pervaded his age, 
and to erect it into tiie supreme law of the universe 
as a whole. His labours coincided in time with the 
great development of biology under the stimulus of the 
Darwinian theory, and the sympathizers with the new 
views, feeling the need of a comprehensive survey of 
the world as a whole, very widely accepted Spencer’s 
philosophy at its own valuation, both in England and, 
still more, in America. In spite of this, however, his 
heroic attempt at a synthesis of all scientific knowledge 
could not but fall short of its aim. Living at the com- 
mencement of an epoqb of unparalleled scientific activity, 
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Spencer could not possibly sum up and estimate its total 
production. To the specialists in sciences 'which were 
advancing rapidly and in divergent directions to results 
which often reacted on and transformed their initial 
assumptions, Spencer has often appeared too much of a 
philosopher and defective in specialist knowledge. To the 
technical philosophers, who strictly confine themselves to 
the logical collation and criticism of scientific methods, he 
has contrariwise not seemed philosophic enough. Hence 
his doctrines were open to damaging attacks from both 
sides, the more so as he always stood aloof from^ the 
academic spirit and its representatives. It seems unlikely 
therefore that as a system the Synthetic Philosophy will 
prove long-lived i but this hardly detracts from its fruit- 
fulness as a source of sugges- 
tion, or from the historic 
influence of many of its con- 
ceptions on the culture of 
the age. 

This estimate of Spencer- 
ian philosophy may be sub- 
stantiated by a brief survey 
of its origin and leading char- 
acteristics. Spencer claims, 
with some reason, that he 
was always an evolutionist. 

But his notions of what 
“ evolution ” is developed 
quite gradually. At first he 
seems to have meant by the 
word only the belief that pro- 
gress is real, and that the 
existing order of nature is the 
result of a gradual process and 
not of a “special creation.” 

In Social Statics (1850) he 
still regards the process teleo- 
logically, and argues after the 
fashion of Paley that “the 
greatest happiness is the pur- 
pose of (jreation” (chap. iii. 

§ 1), and that to “gag the 
moral sentiment ” is “ to balk 
creative design” (ch. xxxii. 

§ 7). But this phraseology 
soon disappears, without his 
considering how, in default of 
some sort of teleology, it is legitimate to treat the world's 
history as a process. In The Development Hypothecs 
(1852) he objects strongly to the incredibility of the special 
creation of the myriad forms of life, without, however, 
suggesting how development has been effected. IxiPTogress^ 
its Law and Cause (1857) he adopted von Baer's law, that 
the development of the individual proceeds from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous. This is at once connected 
■with the nebular hypothesis, and subsequently “deduced” 
from the ultimate law of the “persistence of force,” and 
finally supplemented by a counter-process of dissolution, all 
of which appears to Spencer only as “the addition of von 
Baer's law to a number of ideas that were in harmony 
with it.” It is clear, however, that Spencer's ideas as to 
the nature of Evolution were already pretty definite when 
Dar'win's Chiyin of Species (1859) revolutionized the sub- 
ject of organic evolution by adding natural selection to 
the direct adaptation by use and disuse, and so suggesting 
an intelli^ble method of producing modifications in the 
forms of life. Spencer welcomed the Darwinian theory, 
and enriched it with the phrase “ survival of the fittest ” ; 
but* he. did not ^ve up the (Lamarckian) belief in tho 
hereditary transmission of the modifications of- organisms 
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by the exercise of function. Shortly afterwards (1860) 
he sent out the prospectus of a systematic exposition of 
his Synthetic Philosophy, of which the first volume, Pirst 
PHnciples, appeared in 1862. This work is divided into 
two parts ; the first intended to show that while ultimate 
metaphysical questions are insoluble they compel to a 
recognition of an inscrutable Power behind phenomena 
which is called the Unknowable ; the second devoted to 
the formulation and illustration of the Law of Evolution. 
In the first part Spencer's argument rests on Mansel's 
Limits of Peliyious Thought and Hamilton's “ philosophy 
of the conditioned” (and so ultimately on^ Kant), and 
tries to show that alike in scientific and religious thought 
the ultimate terms are “ inconceivable ” (not by him dis- 
tinguished from “unimagin- 
able”). In science the more we 
know the more extensive “ tho 
contact with surrounding 
nescience.” In religion tho 
really vital and constant ele- 
ment is the sense of mystery. 
This is illustrated by the difii- 
culties inlioroiit in the concep- 
tion of Cause, Space, Time, 
hlattor, Motion, tho Infinite, 
and tho Absolute, and by the 
“ relativity of knowledge,” 
which precludes knowledge of 
the Unknowable, since “all 
thinking is relatiuning.” Yet 
tho Unknowable may exist, 
and wo may even have an 
“ iudefinito knowledge ” of it, 
positive, though vague aiul 
extralogical. llein^i^ l)oth 
science and religion must come 
to recognize as tho “most 
certain of all facts that the 
Power which the Univi^rse 
manifests to tis is ntt(n‘ly 
inscrutable.” Thus to bo 
buried side by side iu the 
Unknowable constitutes their 
final rocenciliatifni, as it is 
the refutatii>n (»f imdigion, 
which consists of “a lurking 
doubt whether the Incompre- 
hensible is really incomprohonsiblo.” 

Such are the foundations of Mpencor's nu*tapliysl(t of the 
Unknowable, to which lie njsorts in all th(^ fumlamenbil 
dfflculties which ho Hubsecpiently encounters. \VhattJVi‘r 
its aflS.nitios with that version of “ faith ” which regards it 
as antagonistic to knowledge, it (sau Inirdly be (hanntui 
l)hilosophically satisfactory. A failure to solves the. prob- 
lems of metaphysics must always remain a failtin^, in 
spite of all protestations that it was inevitable ; and it 
in no wise justifies an advance to so self-contnwlictcny an 
asylwm ignorantim as the Unknowable, In the islition 
of his FiA'st Principles published in 11100, Speiu'cr adds a 
“ postscript ” which show's some consedousness of the c^ontm- 
diction involved in his kuowk^dgeof the Unknowuhlts and 
finally contends that his account of the Knowable iu il 
will stand even if part i. be rejitetwh ’Kv*ni this, how- 
ever, understates the ciise, scielng that a nnilly iiiserutable 
Unknowable would destroy all confldoncts in tho order of 
nature and render all knowledge entirely prt^ciiriouH. 

In part ii Spencer recognizes succ»-<.iivi*ly Hkent^sses and 
unlikenesaes among phenomena (tho offtssts of tho Unknow- 
able), which are segrtigated into niiiiiiftwtaUons, vivid 
(object, non-ego) or faint (subject, c?g*i)), and then into 
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space and time, matter and motion and force, of which 
the last is symbolized for us by the experience of resist- 
ance, and is that out of which our ideas of matter and 
motion are built. Hence the Persistence of Force is the 
ultimate basis of knowledge. From it Spencer proceeds 
to deduce the indestructibility of matter and energy, the 
equivalence and transformation of forces, the necessity of 
a rhythm, of Evolution integration of matter with 
concomitant dissipation of motion) and Dissolution, and 
finally reaches the statement of the Law of Evolution as 
“ an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion, during which the matter passes from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation.” This process of Evolution is due to 
‘‘the instability of the homogeneous,” the “multiplication 
of effects” and their “segregation,” continuing until it 
ceases in complete “ equilibration.” Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the reverse process of Dissolution, with its absorption 
of motion and disintegration of matter, which indeed has 
always been going on to some extent, must prevail, and 
these oscillations of the cosmic process will continue with- 
out end. 

It appears, therefore, that Spencer* ultimately describes 
the Knowable in terms of the mechanical conceptions of 
matter and motion, and that this must give a materialistic 
colouring to his philosophy. There are, however, other 
flaws also in his procedure. The Persistence of Force, i.e.^ 
his version of the methodological assumption of constancy 
in the quantitative aspects of phenomena, seems a very 
unsuitable basis for a philosophy of progress. To such a 
philosophy a consideration of the conditions, if any, under 
which progress can be conceived as ultimately real, seems 
a necessary preliminary, which Spencer omits. He also 
assumes that “ Evolution ” is a real, nay an ultimate, law 
of nature, but his evidence only goes to show that it is a 
result, in some cases, of the complex interaction of laws, 
which like Ehythm, Segregation, &c., are in their turn only 
tendencies, and may be, and often are, counteracted. By 
the after-thought of a “ dissolution ” process (2nd ed. of 
FirBt Pryncijolen) Spencer in a way admits this, but intro- 
duces fresh difficulties as to its relation to “ evolution.” 
If the two processes go on together, both are tendencies, 
and whether there is on the whole progress or not will 
depend on their relative strength ; neither can be universal,, 
nor the “ law ” of cosmic existence, unless its co-existing 
rival is regarded as essentially secondary. But if so, it 
ceases to be available as evidence of a coming reversal of 
the dominant process. If, on the other hand, the processes 
are strictly alternative, a world which ex hypothed exem- 
plifies the one can never justify us in inferring the other. 
Spencer appeals alternately to the “instability of the 
homogeneous” and the impossibility of complete equili- 
bration to keep up the cosmic see-saw, but he can do so 
only by confining himself to a part of the universe. A 
world wholly homogeneous or equilibrated could no longer 
change, while so long as a part only is in process, the 
process can not he represented as universal. Again, an 
infinite world cannot be wholly engaged either in evolution 
or in dissolution, so that it is really unmeaning to discuss 
the universality of the cosmic jjrocess until it is settled 
that we have a universe at all, capable of being considered 
as a whole. In the last resort, therefore, Spencer fails to 
deduce , philosophically not only the necessity of progress, 
but also > its compatibility with the evolution-dissolution 
oscillation,, and even the general possibility of conceiving 
the world as a process. In other words, in spite of his 
intentions he does not succeed- in- giving a metaphysic of 
evolutionism. 

In the PrimipleB of Biology the most notable points 
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are the definition of life as the continuous adjustment of 
internal to external relations, and the consistent emphasis 
on the need of adapting the organism to its environment. 
This exaggerates the passivity of life, and does not suffi- 
ciently recognize that the higher organisms largely adjust 
external to internal relations and adapt their environment 
to their needs. His universal process of Evolution seems 
to give Spencer a criterion of “higher” and “lower,” 

“ progression ” and “ degeneration,” independent of the 
accidents of actual history, and unattainable by strictly 
Darwinian methods. The higher (at least in times of 
“ evolution ”) is the more complex and differentiated, 
whether it invariably survives or not. On the other 
hand, he advances too easily from the maxim that func- 
tion is prior to, and makes, structure to the conclusion 
that the results of use and disuse are therefore immediately 
incarnated in structural adaptations capable of hereditary 
transmission. This inference has involved him in much 
controversy with the ultra-Darwinians of Weismann’s 
school, who deny the possibility of the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics altogether. And though Spencer’s 
general position, that it is absurd to suppose that organisms 
after being modified by their life should give birth to off- 
spring showing no traces of such modifications, seems 
the more philosophic, yet it does not dispose of the facts 
which go to show that most of the evidence for the direct 
transmission of adaptations is illusory, and that beings are 
organized to minimize the effects of life on the reproductive 
tissues so that the transmission of the effects of use and 
disuse, if it occurs, must be both difficult and rare — far 
more so than is convenient for Spencer’s psychology. 

In his Prmciples of Psychology Spencer advocates the 
genetic explanation of the phenomena of the adult human 
mind by reference to its infant and animal ancestry. On 
the fundamental question, however, of the psychophysical 
connexion and the derivation of mind from matter, his 
utterances are neither clear nor consistent. On the one 
hand his whole formulation of Evolution in mechanical 
terms urges him in the direction of materialism, and he 
attempts to compose the mind out of homogeneous units 
of consciousness (or “ feeling ”) “ similar in nature to those 
which we know as nervous shocks ; each of which is the 
correlative of a rhythmical motion of a material unit or 
group of such units” (§ 62). On the other hand, when 
pressed by his disciple, Fiske (Outlims of Cosmic Philo^ 
sephy, ii. p. 444), he is ready to amend nervous into 
psychical shocks, which is no doubt what he ought to have 
meant but could not say without ruining the illusory 
bridge between the psychical and the physiological which 
is suggested in the phrase “ nervous shock.” And he 
admits (§ 63) that if we were compelled to choose between 
translating mental phenomena into physical and its con- 
verse, the latter would be preferable, seeing that the ideas 
of matter and motion, merely symbolic of unknowable 
realities, are complex states of consciousness built out of 
units of feeling. But easiest of all is it to leave the 
relation of the unknowable “substance of Mind ” to the 
unknowable “ substance of Matter ” (substance he through- 
out conceives as the unknowable substrate of phenomena) 
to the Unknowable, as he finally does. To the theory 
of knowledge Spencer contributes a “ transfigured realism,” 
to mediate between realism and idealism, and the doctrine 
that “necessary truths,” acquired in experience and con- 
genitally transmitted, are h pri(yt% to the individual, though 
4 posteriori to the race, to mediate between empiricism 
and apriorism. It has already been explained, however, 
that the biological foundations of the latter doctrine are 
questionable. 

In the Principles of Sociology Spencer’s most influen- 
tial ideas have been that of the social organism, of the 



origination of religion out of the worship of ancestral ghosts, 
of the natural antagonism between nutrition and reproduc- 
tion, industrialism and warfare. Politically, Spencer is an 
individualist of an extreme laUsez faire type, and it is in 
his political attitude that the consequences of his pre- 
Darwinian conception of Evolution are most manifest. 
But for this he would hardly have established so absolute 
an antithesis between industrial and military competition, 
and have shown himself readier to recognize that the law 
of the struggle for existence, just because it is universal 
and equally (though differently) operative in every form 
of society, cannot be appealed to for guidance in deciding 
between the respective merits of an industrial or military 
and of an individualist or socialist organization of society. 

In the FrmdpleB of Ethics Spencer, though relying 
mainly on the objective order of nature and the intrinsic 
consequences of actions for the guidance of conduct, con- 
ceives the ethical end in a manner intermediate between 
the hedonist and the evolutionist. The transition from 
the evolutionist criterion of survival, which in itself it 
is difficult to regard as anything but non-moral, to the 
criterion of happiness, is effected by means of the psycho- 
logical argument that pleasure promotes function and 
that living beings must, upon pain of extinction, sooner 
or later take pleasure in actions which are conducive to 
their survival. Hence pleasure is, on the whole, good, and 
asceticism reprehensible, although in man's case there has 
arisen (owing to the rapidity of evolution) a certain de- 
rangement and divergence between the pleasant and the 
salutary (§ 39). Nevertheless pleasure forma an “inex- 
pugnable element” of the moral aim (§ 16). Conduct 
being the adjustment of acts to ends, and good conduct 
that which is conducive to the preservation of a pleasurable 
life in a society so adjusted that each attains his happiness 
without impeding that of others, life can be considered 
valuable only if it conduces to happiness. On the other 
hand, life must in the long run so conduce, whatever its 
present value may appear to be, because a constant process 
of adjustment is going on which is bound sooner or later 
to lead to a complete adjustment which will be perfect 
happiness. This is the refutation of pessimism, which 
ultimately agrees with optimism in making pleasure the 
standard of value. In this reasoning Spencer appears 
to have overlooked the possibility of an expansion of the 
ethical environment. If this is as rapid as (or more rapid 
than) the rate of adaptation, there will be no actual growth 
of adaptation and so no moral progress. Complete adapta- 
tion ^ to an infinitely-receding ideal is impossible, and 
relative adaptation depends on the distance between the 
actual and the ideal. Spencer, however, considers that 
he^ can not only anticipate such a state of comidete 
adjustment, but even lay down the rules obtaining in it, 
which will constitute the code of “Absolute Ethics” and 
the standard for discerning the “least wrong” actions 
of relative ethics. He conceives it as a state of social 
harmony so complete that in it even the antagonism 
between altruism and egoism will have been overcome. 
Both of these are original and indispensable, but egoism ' 
has the priority, since there must be egoistic pleasure 
somewhere before there can be altruistic sympathy with 
it. ^ And so in the ideal state every one will derive 
egoistic pleasure from doing such altruistic acts as may- 
still be needed. In it, too, the sense of duty will have 
become otiose and have disappeared, being essentially a‘ 
relic of the history of the moral consciousness. Originally} 
the socially salutary action was in the main that which was* 
enjoined on the individual by his political and religious! 
superiors and by social sentiment ; it was also in the main! 
that to which his higher, more complex and re-representar' 
tive feelings prompted. Hence the fear with which the 


political, religious, and social controls were regarded came 
to be associated also with the specifically moral control 
of lower by higher feelings, and engendered the coercive 
element in the feeling of obligation. Its authoritativeness 
depends on the .intrinsic salutariness of self-control, and 
must cease to be felt as the resistance of the lovrer feelings 
relaxes. Hence Spencer concludes that the sense of duty 
is transitory and must diminish as moralization increases. 
In the preface to the last part of his Ethics (1893) 
Spencer regrets that “ the Doctrine of Evolution has not 
furnished guidance to the extent he had hoped,” but his 
contributions to ethics are not unlikely to be the most 
permanently valuable i^art of his philosophy. 

After completing his system (1896) Spencer continued to revise 
it, and brought out new editions of the Biolo^ (1898-99) and 
Principles (1900). The dates of his chief works are as 
follows : — 1842, Letters to the Nonconformist, “ The Proper Sphere 
of GmernmenV* Social Statics. The TJicoi^y of Popu- 

latUm {cf part vi. of Biology) ; TM Devclopniei\i Nypothesiii (in 
Essays, vol. i.). 1853, The Universal Postulate (of. Peifchology, 

part vii.), 1854, The Genesis of Seienre (in Essays, vol. ii.). 1855, 

Prmcfiples of Psychology (1 vol.). 1857, Progress, its Laia and 
Cause {Essays, vol. i.). 1858, Essays (coutiiining most of his 

contributions to the JVestminst&r iteview ; vol. ii., 1863 ; vol. 
iii., 1885). Education : IintellectuaZ, Moral, Physical. 1862, 

First Principles (2nd ed. 1867, 6th 1900). 1864-67, Principles Oj 
Biology (2 vols.). 1872, Principles of Psyciwlogy (2nd cd., in 2 
vols.). 1873, The Study of Sociology. 1876, vol. i. of The 
ciples of Sociology ; vol. ii., Oeremonied Imtitutions, 1879, Political 
Institutions, 1882 ; vol. iii.. Ecclesiastical Institutiom, 1885, com- 
pleted 1896. 1879, The Bata of Ethics (part i. of Principles of 
Ethics in 2 vols. ; part iv., Justice, 1891 ; parts ii. and iii., Inductions 
of Ethics and Ethics of Individual Life, 1892 ; parts v. and vi., 
Negative and Positive Bemficence, 1893). 1884, Ma^n versus the 

State. 1886, Factors of Organic Evolution. 1893, Imulcquaaj oj 
Natv/red Selection. 1894, A Bejol'ndcr to Professor Wrismann anCi 
Weismarinism once more. 1897, Fraguicnis. 1902, Facts amt 
Conmients. For a full bibliogra})hy of Ixis works see W. H. 
Hudson's Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert (up 

to 1895) ; and for a useful summary of his chief dotttriuos by 
Spencer himself, his preface to Oollinh’k Epitonui of the SyntMio 
Philosophy, He also supervised the compilation of a IJcsoripUce 
Sociology, of which eight parts wore published. 

Spsnnymoor, a market town and railway station, 
Durlmm, England, in the Bishop Auckland parliamentary 
division of the county, 6 miles south of Durham. Victoria 
Park, 10 acres in extent, was opened in 1889. In 1894 
the urban district was extended (16,300 acres) to include 
several neighbouring parishes. Population (1891), 16,353; 
(1901), 16,661. \ . 

SpezlAy an Italian, ciity, and the greatest maritime 
arsenal in the realm, situated in the provimui of (ienoa, at 
the extremity of the lliviem diLevante, 56 miles soiith-etist 
of Genoa by rail. The Bay of Spozia is sheltered from all 
except southerly winds, and on its westiirn shore are 
numerous openings, which afford perfectly safe) an<Thorage 
in all weathers. The arsenal consists of thrtjc departments, 
the principal of which is 3937 feet long, with an average 
width of 2460 feet. The chief basin is 23 acres hi extent, 
and the socond,"~"Conueoted with the first l)y a rtsjcntly- 
completed canal 91 feet wide— 36 acres. Both basixis 
I Ixave an average depth of between 33 and 35 feet. Tlie 
second basin gives access to the docks, of whwdi there am 
six; two 390 feet long, two 420 feet long, otm 500 feet 
long, and one 650 feet long. The ostablishmcut of Kan 
Vito is devoted entirely to the production of artillery; 
that of San Bartolomeo is now exclusively used for electri- 
cal works and the manufacture of submarine weapons. 
The opening of a railway across the Apemiiuos, jilacing 
Spe&a in communication with Parma and the most fertile 
regions of the Po valley, has so stimulated commerce that 
a new port to the east of the city has Ixad to Ihj built 
This harbour consists of a broad quay with 657 feet of 
wharfage, and of a mole 1639 feet long with 984 feet dL 
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wharfage. The basin of the harbour is about 26 feet deep. 
A branch railway connects the wharves directly with the 
main line, Since the opening of the new port the traffic 
has considerably increased, the figures for 1899 being 753 
Italian vessels (574 sailing vessels, 179 steamers), and 232 
foreign steamers of an aggregate tonnage of 228,257 tons 
displacement. Several important industrial establishments 
lie along the bay, including large lead and silver works at 
Pertusola, submarine cable works, and a shipyard for the 
construction of mercantile vessels. Worthy of notice in 
the neighbourhood are the picturesque Portovenere, with 
its Grotto Arpaia, also known as Byron’s Grotto, from the 
tradition that Byron drew from it inspiration for his poem 
“ The Corsair ” ; Lerici and its castle, where Prancis 1. of 
France was imprisoned after the battle of Pavia ; and San 
Terenzo, a residence of Shelley and the place of his death. 
Population (communal) (1890), 44,342 ; (1900), 63,163. 

Spheres of Influence. — “Spheres of in> 
fluence,” “ spheres of action,” “ spheres of interest,” “zones 
of influence,” “ field of operations,” “ Machtsphare,” “ In- 
teressensphare,” are phrases which ' have come into use 
to describe regions as to which nations have agreed 
that one or more of them shall have exclusive liberty of 
action. These phrases became common after 1882, when 
the “scramble for Africa” began, to describe diplomatic 
arrangements with respect to it. Some definitions may 
be quoted : — ^When secretary of state for the 
Colonies, Lord Knutsford, replying to a depu- 
tation in 1890, said: “‘Sphere of action’ is a 
term I do not wish to define now ; but it amounts to this : 
we should not allow the Portuguese, Germans, or any 
foreign nation or republic to settle down and annex the 
territory ” (quoted in Keane’s Ccynipmdwtm of Geography^ 
i. 21). “The term ‘sphere of influence’ implies an en- 
gagement between two states that one of them will abstain 
from interfering or exercising influences within certain 
territories which, as between the contracting parties, are 
reserved for the operation of the other ” (Ilbert, Govern- 
ment of India, 431 n,). “Unter ‘ Interessensphiire ’ oder 
‘ Machtsphare ’ versteht man namlich das auf Grund von 
Vereinbarungen unter den betheiligten Kolonialstaaten 
abgegrenzte Gebiet, innerhalb dessen ein Staat aus- 
schliesslich berechtigt ist, seine koloniale Herrschaft 
durch Besitzergreifung oder Abschluss vor Protectorats- 
vertrSgen zu begriinden oder doch einen fiir die in diesem 
Qebiete vorhandenen Volkerschaften massgebenden poli- 
tischen Einfluss auszuuben ” (Stengel, Die deutschen 
Schwtzgehiete, p. 18). “The term ‘sphere of influence 
or sphere of interest’ has been given an extended 
meaning by recent developments. Formerly it was used 
to signify a region wherein a nation, through its citizens, 
had acquired commercial or industrial interests with- 
out having asserted any political protectorate or suze- 
rainty. .To-day, as used in China and elsewhere, the 
term applies rather to a region pre-empted for further 
exploitation and possibly for political control ” (Dr 
R^isch’s PoUtics, pp. 60, 61). “A portion of a non- 
Christian or uncivilized country which is the subject of 
diplomatic arrangements between European States, but 
has not yet developed into a protectorate” (Jenkyn’s 
British Rale amd JwrisdicUon beyond the Seas), See also 
Hall, 4th ed. 134. 

The reasons for making these arrangements are to be 
explained partly by reference to the history of international 
of ^ occupation. The Roman jurists recog- 

discoverer certain “natural modes” of acquiring 

andocGu- property, in particular traditio and occvpatio, 
paHon, doctrines which the Roman jurists had 

worked out as to acquisition of private property by 


occupation were applied to the appropriation bj' states 
or their subjects of vacant lands {res nulUus), including 
lands in the possession of barbarous tribes, “Quod enim 
nuUius est, id rations naturali occupanti conceditur” {Insti- 
tutes, ii. 1-12). The Roman law required the animus 
domini — there must be seizure for and on behalf of the 
owner. There must be ^^apprehensio, Apiscimur posses- 
sionem corpore et animo, neque per se animo aut per se 
corpore” {Dig. 41, 2-3). Professing to act on these doc- 
trines, and relying also on an assumed right on the part of 
Christian nations to subdue obdurate non-Christian com- 
munities, the navigators and explorers of the 15 th and 
16th centuries made exorbitant claims. Having occupied 
certain points on the coast-line, they claimed to have 
occupied a whole island or continent (De Martens, 1, 
462). They made vast claims under Papal bulls ^ for 
example, under the bull of Nicholas V. of 1454, and the 
bull of Alexander VI. of 1494, which assigned to the 
Portuguese the empire of Guinea just discovered. It 
was one of Grotius’s services to diffuse sounder ideas, 
and to point out that Roman law gave no support to these 
pretensions : “ Invenire non illud est oculis usurpare, sed 
appreiiendere ” {Mare Liberum, c. 2). He insisted that 
“occupatio autem publica eodem modo fit quo privata 
territoria sunt ex occupationibus populorum ut privata 
dominia ex occupationibus singulorum.” In recent times 
the old doctrine that discovery without occupation confers 
an independent right to the land so discovered of any 
extent is discredited. The tendency is to insist on actual 
occupation as a condition of legitimate possession or 
sovereignty (see correspondence between Great Britain 
and Portugal, State Papers, 79, p. 1062), and to treat the 
discoverer’s right as merely inchoate. Thus, in opening 
the Conference at Berlin in 1884, Prince Bismarck said: 

“ Pour qu’une occupation soit consid^r^e comme effective, 
il est, de plus, a desirer que Tacqu^reur manifeste, dans 
d61ai raisonnable, par des ’institutions positives, la volont6 
et le pouvoir d’y exercer ses droits et de remplir les 
devoirs qui en r^sultent.” This doctrine is recognized 
in Articles 34 and 35 of the General Act of Berlin, 
the former of which states that “ any Power which hence- 
forth takes possession of a tract of land on the coast of 
the African continent outside its possessions, or which 
being hitherto without such possessions shall acquire them, 

I as well as the Power which assumes a protectorate, shall 
accompany the respective act with a notification thereof, 
addressed to the other Signatory Powers of the present 
Act, in order to enable them, if need be, to make good 
any claim of their own.” To a similar effect wrote Lord 
Salisbury in 1887 with reference to the claims of Portugal 
in East Africa. “Great Britain considers that it has 
been admitted in principle by aU the parties to the Act 
of Berlin that a claim of sovereignty in Africa can only 
be maintained by real occupation of the territory claimed \ 
and that the doctrine has been practically applied in the 
recent Zambezi delimitation (State Papers, 79, 1063). 
No paper annexation of territory can pretend to validity 
as a bar to the enterprise of other nations.” At its 
session at Lausanne, in 1889, the Institut de Droit Inter- 
national adopted the following principles : — 

“Article 1. — L’occupatiou d’uiL territoire b. titre de Bouveramet4 
ne ponrra dtre reconnue oomme effective que si elle r6unit les 
oonoitions suivantes; 1® La prise de possession d’un territoire 
enferme dans certaines limites, faite... au nom du gouvemoment. 
^ La notification officielle do la prise de possession. La prise de 
possession s’aoceptit par I’i^tablissement d’un pouvoir local 
responsable, pourva de moyens sufifisants pour znaintenir I’crdro et 
pour assurer Texercice roller de son autorit^ dans les limites da 
territoire oecup4. Oes moyens pourront toe emprientes t des 
institutions existantes dans le pays oocupe. La notification de la 
prise de possession de fait, soit po\ir la publication dans la forme 
qui, dans ohaque tot, est en usage pour la notification des aotes 
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offioiels soit par la voie diplomatique. Elle contiendjra la deter- 
mination approximative des limites du territoire oocupe*’ {Annuaire 
10 , 201 ). 

This development of international law naturally led 
to arrangements as to “spheres of influence.” Nations 
which had not yet settled or occupied, or established 
protectorates, in regions contiguous to their existing 
possessions, were desirous to retain a hold over the 
former, and proceeded to enter into treaties defining the 
spheres of influence. 

The following are some of the chief treaties by which 
such^ spheres are defined : — 

Great Britain and Portugal as to Africa, 20th August 1890, 
14th November 1890, and 11th June 1891. Great Britain and 
France as to Upper Niger, 20th January 1891 ; 15th November 
1893, as to Lake Chad. Great Britain and Fiance os to Siam, 
15th January 1896. The two Governments engage to one another 
“that neither of them will, without the consent of the other in 
any case or under any pretext, advance their armed forces into the 
regions, &c.” They also engage not to acquire within this region 
any special privilege or advantage which shall not be enjoyed in 
common, or equally open to Great Britain and France or their 
nationals and dependants. Great Britain and Italy as to Africa, 
15th April 1891 ; 5th May 1894, as to region of the Gulf of Aden. 
Congo and Portugal, 26th May 1891, as to “spheres de aouye- 
rainete et d’influence” in the region of Lunda. Great Britain, 
Belmum, and Congo, 12th May 1894, as to the sphere of influence 
of the independent Congo State. Great Britain and Germany, 1st 
July 1890 and 16 bh November 1893, as to East and Central 
Africa. Great Britain and Kussia as to the spheres of influence 
to the east of Lake Victoria in the region oi the Pamirs, 11th 
March 1895. 

As an example of the promises or engagements in such 
treaties may be quoted that between Great Britain and 
Portugal of the 20th August 1890. Portugal engages 
that the territory of which the limits are defined in Article 
3 shall not, without the consent of Great Britain, be 
transferred to any other Power. In the treaty between 
the same Powers of 14th November 1890 it is stipulated 
that neither Power will make, tender, accept protectorates, 
or exercise any act of sovereignty, <kc. Sometimes a 
treaty defining spheres of influence declares that such and 
such territory shall be neutral. 

Being the result of treaties, arrangements as to spheres 
of influence bind only the parties thereto. As Mr Olney, 
in his correspondence with Lord Salisbury in regard to 
Venezuela, remarked: “Arrangements as to spheres of 
influence are new departures, which certain great European 
Powers have found necessary and convenient in the course 
of their division among themselves of great tracts of the 
continent of Africa^ and which find their sanction solely 
in their reciprocal obligations” (United States No, 2, 
1896, p. 27). 

Some treaties expressly declare that the arrangement 
shall not affect the rights of other Powers (Stoerck, 
Mecueil, 16, p. 932). No doubt, however, the tendency is 
for spheres of influence to become protectorates. It may 
be mentioned that Germany and Holland have concluded 
a treaty (21st December 1897) by which the latter agrees 
to extradite German criminals in spheres of influence. 
By an agreement of 12th May 1894 between Great 
Britain and the Congo State, the former granted to the 
latter a lease of territories comprised within the sphere 
of influence laid down in the Anglo-German agreement 
of 1st July 1890 (19 p, 179). 

Somewhat akin to the rights of a State in a sphere 
of influence are those possessed by Germany in the zone 
surrounding the protectorate of Kiaochow under the 
treaty of 6 th March 1898, and the rights obtained under 
treaties with China that certain provinces not be 
alienated. 

Somewhat similar arrangements as to ports of the sea 
are not unknown. Grotius in his Meure lAh&twm says : 
“ lUud interim fatemur, potuisse inter gentes aliquas con- 
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venire, ut capti in maris hac vel ilia parte, hujus aut 
illius reipublicae judicium subirent, atque ita ad coinmodi- 
tatem distinguendse jurisdictionis in mari fines describi, 
quod ipsos quidem earn sibi legem ferentes obligat, at alios 
poi 3 ulos non item ; neque locum cujus proprium facit, sed 
in persona contrahentium jus constituit ” (c. 5), 

The best known example of a claim to a sphere of 
influence, which is not the result of any treaty, is the 
Monroe doctrine, first broached by President Monroe 
in 1823. The Eomans had their equivalent to the 
Monroe doctrine ; they forbade any Asiatic king enter- 
ing Europe and conquering any part of it \ the breach 
of this rule- was their chief grievance against Mithradates 
(Montesquieu, De la Qrandewr et de la Decadence de& 
BoTnaiTis^ c. 6). 

Claims somewhat similar to those relating to spheres of 
influence have been put forward as against the whole 
world, in virtue of the right of contimuty or the 
doctrine of the hinterland. Sometimes it is called 
the “Doctrine of Contiguity,” or “Droit de 
Vicinity de priority, de preemption, ou d’enclave.” He 
who occupies a part of a welWefined close or fundns, a 
parcel of land with artificial or natural boundaries, which 
enables him to control the whole area, may be said to 
occui^y it. He need not be present everywhere, or outer 
on every part of it : “ Suflicit quamlibet partem ejus fundi 
introire, dum mente et cogitatione hac sit, uti totmu 
fundum usque ad terminuiu velit possidcro ” (Du/. 41, 
2, 3). In virtue of a supposed analogy to such occupation, 
it has been said that the occupation of the mouth of a 
river is constructive occupation of all its basin and 
tributaries, and that the occupation of part of a territory 
extends to all the country of which it forms physically 
a part. A State, having actually occupied the const, 
may claim to reserve to itself the right of occu])ying from 
time to time territory lying inland (hinterland). In 
the discussions as to the western boundary of Louisiana 
between the Commissions of the United States and 
Spain, as to Oregon, as to the claims of the Portuguese 
in East Africa, and as to the boundaries of Vencssueda, 
the question of the extent of the rights of the discjovoror 
and occupier came up. Portugal actually claimed all 
territory lying between her African possessions. Ifc 1ms 
been urged that the subsequent scttleixiont within a 
reasonable time of the mouth of a river, “particularly if 
none of its branches had been explored prior to such dis- 
covery, gave the right of occupation, and ultimately of 
sovereignty, to the whole country drained by such riv(T 
‘ and its several branches.” Another form of the siuruj 
doctrine is, the occupier of a part of the soa-coast 
thereby acquires rights “extending into the interior of 
the country to the som cos of the rivers emptying within 
that coast, to all their branches, aiid tlio country thesy 
cover ” (Twiss, Leuwa of Nations m Time of Peace, 170; 
Twiss, Oregon Question, 245 ; Bluntschli, s. 282 ; Philli- 
more, Comrnmlmiee, 236: Westlake, Inteniational Iaiw, 
166). 

Lord Balisbu^ has referred to “ the modern doctrine 
of hinterland with its inevitable contradictions^* (TThited 
States, No. 2, 1896, p. 12). Certainly it is inconHiBtent 
with the doctrine, more and more received in recent times, 
that effective possession is necessary to found a title to 
sovereignty or control. It is akin to the extravagant 
claims of the early Portuguese and Spanish navigators to 
territory on which they had never set foot or &y(m. The 
doctrine of the hinterland is likely to become less im* 
portani^ now that Africa has been parcelled out 

AuTHoiiiTiBs.— Twiss. Zaws <f Natiom in Time of 
1865.— Phillimoeb. Omm/mtarim m JnUsrmiimal Imo, s. 236. 
— Salomon. dee TerrUoiree mna MaUref 1889. 
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Correspondeiice as to Delagoa Bay (Portugal, No. 1, 1875, p. 191). 
British Counter Case, Vefnesuela, No. 2, 1899, p. 135. Annuaire 
de VInstUuit de Droit International, 9, 243 ; 10, 173. Ite'oue de 
Droit InderncdioTial, 17, 113 ; 18, 433 ; 19, 37l. Venezuelan 
Papers, No. 4, 1896. 

Spherical Harmonics are certain functions 
of fundamental importance in the mathematical theories 
of Gravitation, Electricity, Hydrodynamics, and in other 
branches of Physics. The term “spherical harmonic” is 
due to Lord Kelvin, and is primarily employed to denote 
either a rational integral homogeneous function of three 
variables x, y, z, which satisfies the differential equation 


a2v . 


known as Laplace’s equation, or a function which satisfies 
the differential equation, and becomes a rational integral 
homogeneous function when multiplied by a power of 

+ + Of all particular integrals of Laplace’s 

equation, these are of the greatest importance in respect 
of their applications, and were the only ones considered 
by the earlier investigators ; the solutions of potential 
problems in which the bounding surfaces are exactly or 
approximately spherical, are usually expressed as series in 
which the terms are these spherical harmonics. In the 
wider sense of the term, a spherical harmonic is any 
homogeneous function of the variables which satisfies 
Laplace’s equation, the degree of the function being not 
necessarily integral or real, and the functions are not 
necessarily rational in x, y, z, or single-valued ; when the 
term spherical harmonic is used in the narrower sense, the 
functions may; when necessary, be termed ordinary 
spherical harmonics. Por the treatment of potential 
problems which relate to spaces bounded by sijecial kinds 
of surfaces, solutions of Laplace’s equation are required 
which are adapted to the particular boundaries, and 
various classes of such solutions have thus been introduced 
into analysis. Such functions are usually of a more com- 
plicated structure than ordinary spherical harmonics, 
although they possess analogous properties. As examples 
we may cite Bessel’s functions in connexion with circular 
cylinders, Lamp’s functions in connexion with ellipsoids, 
and toroidal functions for anchor rings. The theory of 
such functions may be regarded as embraced under the 
general term Harmonic analysis. The present article 
contains an account of the principal properties of ordinary 
spherical harmonics, and some indications of the nature 
and properties of the more important of the other classes 
of functions which occur in harmonic analysis. Spherical 
and other harmonic functions are of additional importance 
in view of the fact that they are largely employed in the 
treatment of the partial differential equations of physics, 
other than Laplace’s equation ; as examples of this, we may 

refer td the equation ^ = h^\ which is fundamental in 
the theory of conduction of heat and electricity, also to 
the equation which occurs in the theory of the 

propagation of aerial and electromagnetic waves. The 
integration under given conditions of more complicated 
equations which occur in the theories of hydrodynamics 
and elasticity, can in certain cases be effected by the use 
of the functions employed in harmonic analysis. 

Belation between Spherical Earmomcs of Positive cmd Negative 
Degrees.— ~JL function which is homogeneous in aj, y, z, of degree 
n in those variables, and which satisfies Laplace's equation 


02V , , 0av 


=0, or A^V=0, 


• ( 1 ) 


is termed a solid spherical harmonic, or simply a spherical 
harmonic of degree n. The degree n may be fractional or 
imaginary, but we are at present concerned with the case in which 
» is a positive or negative integer. If as, y, sf be replaced by their 


values r sin Q cos <p, r sin 6 sin 0, r cos d in polar co-ordinates, a 
solid spherical harmonic takes the form *i>) \ the factor 

/m(^» 0) is called a surface harmonic of degree n. If Vn denote a 
spherical harmonic of degree n, it may be shown by differentiation 
that A2(r*»*V„)=m(2w-|-'>>H-l)/’”‘“2Vw, and thus as a particular case 
that V„) = 0 ; we have thus the i uudamental theorem that 

from any spherical harmonic V« of degree n, another of degree 
- % - 1 may be derived by dividing Yn by All spherical 

harmonics of negative integral degree are obtainable in this way 
from those of positive integral degree. This theorem is a particular 
case of the more general inversion theorem that if F(£b, y, z) is any 
function which satisfies the equation (1), the function 



also satisfies the equation. 

The ordinary spherical harmonics of positive integral degree n 
are those which are rational integral functions of a, y, s. The 
most general rational integral function of degree n in three letters 

contains + 1 )(?&-!- 2) coefficients ; if the expression be substituted 

in (1), we have on equating the coefficients separately to zero 

^{n — 1) relations to be satisfied ; the most general spherical 


harmonic of the prescribed type therefore contains “(?n-l)(u+2) 

— 1), or 271-1-1 independent constants. There exists, there- 
fore, 2714-1 independent ordinary harmonics of degree n, and 
corresponding to each* of these there is a negative harmonic. of 
degi’ee' -7^-1 obtained by dividing by The three inde- 

pendent harmonics of degree 1 are x, y, z ; the five of degree 2 are 
y* - c®, c® - as®, yz, zx, ajy. Every harmonic of degree w, is a linear 
function of 27^4-1 independent harmonics of the degree ; we pro- 
ceed, therefore, to find the latter. 

Dcter^nination of Harmonies of give9i Degree . — It is clear that a 
function /(flKB 4- 5y 4- cs) satisfies the equation (1), if a, h, c are 
constants which satisfy the condition a®4-5®4-c®=0 ; in particular 
the equation is satisfied by (» 4- las cos a 4- ty sin a)»‘. Taking n to 
be a positive integer, we proceed to expand this expression in a 
series of cosines and sines of multiples of a ; each term will then 
satisfy (1) separately. Denoting by I*, and y+iX by t, we 
have 

+ «oosa+cj/sma)«=(«+lA:«+A_^)" 


which may be written as i on expansion by 

Taylor's theorem this becomes 
2n 


0 


the differentiation applying to z only as it ocours explicitly ; the 
terms involving cos7;ia, sinma in this expansion are 

+ I (y + BB)-” 9^”* . a 

(7i4-w) ! ^ ' / 


^^oosTua 

2n 




{| 

/ (y + ta?)"* 0”+”* 
l (71 4- m)! 05”+^' 




C?/ + t!g)" 


0n— »» 






where 2, ... and the term independent of a is 
2«7U 0;s"^ ^ 


On writing 

(y 4- ta5)’"=t’V**(ooB m4> - 1 sin m4>) sin (y 4- 

- t»«7^(cos L sin m^) sin “^6 


and observing that in the expansion of (c-Hwcoosa-l-tysina)”*, 
the expressions cos ma, sin via, can only occur in the combination 
cos7?i(0-a), we see that the relation 


sin ^6 0’*4*’''‘ . 


(n 4- vi) I 05"+«''‘*’ " (71 - m) 1 

must hold identically, and thus that the terms in the expansion 
reduce to 


n sin -”*0 0”""* 


(s3-r®)’“=0 


1 t"* 0»*4-»» * n 

1 t’" n 

We thus see that the spherical harmonics of degree n are of the 
form 

1)" 


where fi denotes cos 0 ; by giving m the values 0, 1, 2 ...7^ we 
thus have the 27i4-l functions required. On carrying out the 
^fferentiations we see that the required functions are of the form 
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{% - m){n - ^ - 1) 

2. 271- 1 




A[(aj + lyY^ ± (as - - 

2. 4. 27i — 1. 2?j — 3 

} ( 2 ) 

where 7«=0, 1, 2, 3, ...7a. 

Zonal, Temral, and Suctorial Eartwomos . — Of the system of 
27a + 1 harmonics of degree 7a, only one is symmetrical about the % 
axis ; this is 




1 d!^ 


writing 


2^! dy.' 




1 d”' , 


P»(a*)— 271,11 ’ 

we observe that PwCm) has n zeroes all lying between +1, conse- 
quently the locus of points on a sphere r=a, for which Pn(At) 
vanishes is 7a circles all parallel to the meridian plane : these 
circles divide the sphere into zones, thus p7i(M) is called the zonal 
surface harmonic of degree 7a, and r”Pn(At)s ^""”“^Pn(At) are the solid 
zonal harmonica of degrees n and -ti-I. The locus of points 

on a sphere fox which ®9® sin"*^^^^^Gu?-l)” vanishes con- 

sists of 71-7)1 circles parallel to the meridian plane, and 77i great 
circles through the poles ; these circles divide the spherical surface 
into quadrilaterals or reo’erepa., except when 71=771, in wliich case 
the surface is divided into sectors, and the harmonics are therefore 
called tesseral, except those for which 7)i=7t, which are called 

sectorial. Denoting tesseral 

surface harmonics are sin ^), where 7?i=l, 2, 
and the sectorial harmonics are P^(cosd). The functions 
^nM) P^ (/*) denote the expressions 

(7l-77l)(71-77t-l) \ 

2.271-1 ^ 

V^fu) - f 1 _ 

Every ordinary harmonic of degree n is expressible as a linear func- 
tion of the system of 27t+l zonal, tesseral, and sectorial harmonics 
of degree n, thus the general form of the surface harmonic is 
n 

«O^7iW+S(amCos^0+&mSbttW0)P^(itt) . . (5). 

msal 

In the present notation we have 

n 

(8+.aiOosa+.yBma)’*=r®|p„Gu)+2Sj™j5j|^P“O*)OOS»l(0-o)]- 

if we put a=0, we thus have 

n 

(cos 1 sin 5 cos 0)*=P,^(oos S) -|- cos 7n^, 

from this we obtain expressions for P,^(cos ff), P^(cos ff) as definite 
integrals 


'...} (3) 


(4) 


Pn(cos ^) = i I (cos ^ + 1 sin ^ COS 

wj 0 

\ OTL 1 /* 

(^77i)!^^ Q ^ + 1 sin ^ cos 0 )^ cos 


^(6). 


Derivcdion of Spherysal Harmonics hy Differentiation , — Ihe 
linear character ot Laplace’s equation shows that, from any 
aolu^on, others may he derived by differentiation with respect 
to the variables as, y, «, or, more generally, if 

//a. 0 0\ 

y V3a!’ dy* dz) 

denote any rationsl integral operator, 

/{i’i’iy 

M a solution of ^ equation if V satisfies it. This prindnle has 
been applied by IJomson and Tait to the deriTation ot the system 
of My integral degTM, by opewting upon 1/r, which satisfies 
^pl^ s equation. The operations^ may be oonTeniently carried 
out by means of the following differentiation theorem. (See 


papers by Hobson, in the Messenger of Mathematics, vol, xxiii. 
p. 115, and Proc, Land, Math, Soc. vol. xxiv.) 

i 0V_. . M\ 1 / 

-/„V0a!’ 02^’ ds/T* ^ 2"7 i! 7^+i\ 2.271-1 

which is a particular case of the more general theorem 

• -fd i S\ .2-^ 

where /n(a!,y, c) is a rational integral homogeneous function of 
degree n. The haimonic of positive degree n corresponding to 
thac of degree -ti-I in the expression (1) is 

V~2.2n-l''‘2.4.2}i-1.29i-3 •")/»(“> J'’ 

It can be verified that even when ti. is unrestricted, this expression 
satisfies Laplace’s equation, the sole restriction being that of the 
convergence of the series. 

MaxwelVs Theory of Poles , — Before proceeding to obtain by 
means of (7), the expressions for the zonal, tesseral, and sectorial 
harmonics, it is convenient to introduce the conception, due to 
Maxwell (see Electricity and Magnetism, vol. i. chap, ix.), of tlio 
poles of a spherical harmonic. Suppose a sphere of any radius 
drawn with its centre at the origin ; any lino whose diroc.tion- 
cosines are Z, tti, n drawn from the origin, is called an axis, and 
the point where this axis cuts the sphere is called the polo of 
the axis. Different axes will ho denoted by suffixes attached 

to the direction-cosmos ; the cosine of ^ho angle 

r 

between the radius vector r to a point (a, y, ») and the 
axis (l^, n^), will be denoted by the cosine of the angle 

between two axes is l^ly+m^my^i•n^ny, which will bo denoted by 
The operation 

,0 0 0 

performed upon any function of a, y, z is spoken of as differentia- 
tion with respect to the axis (l^, wj, and is denoted by 

The potential function Vo=^ is defined to bo the potential duo lo 

a singular point of degree zero at the origin ; is called the 
strength of the singular 2)qint, Lot a singular j)oint of degree 
zero, and strength cq, be on an axis Aj, at a distance a® from the 
origin, and also suppose that tho origin is a singular point of 
strength - Cn ; let Cq be indefinitely increased, and indefinitely 
diminished, but so that the product is finite ana equal to Ci ; 
the origin is then said to bo a singular point of the first degree, 
of strength cj, tho axis being hj. Such a singular point is 
frequently called a doublet. In a similar manner, by Tilaeiiig 
two singular points of degree, unity, and strength, - at a 
distance along an axis /ij, and at the origin respectively, when 
61 IS indefimtoly increased, and diminishod so that^jja, is finite 
and=«a7 we obtain a singular point of degree 2, strength at tho 
origin, the axes being Aj, h^. Proceeding in this manner wo 
arrive at the conception of a singular point of any degree n, of 
strength ^ at the origin, the singular point having any n given 
axes h^.,.!^. If e^^^ <t>^i(iiG,y, z) is the potential duo to a 



when - 4a, y - w^et, a - %a) - en-^ ^-1 (», y, z) 

this limit u 5 

Since ^=s-, we see that the potential Vn due to a singular point 
at the origin of strength «», and axes h^.„hn is given by 

Emumrififr a Sttrmmie v>Uh ginm, Tho mnlt of 

performing the operations in (8) is that Vb is of tho fwin 
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■where Yn is a surface harmonic of degree and will appear as a 
function of the angles which r makes with the n axes, and of the 
-angles these axes make with one another. The poles of tlie n 
axes are defined to be the poles of the surface harmonics, and are 
also frequently spoken of as the poles of the solid haraionics 
Y„r” Any spherical harmonic is completely specified by 

means of its poles. 

In order to express Yn in terms of the positions of its poles, we 
-apply the theorem (7) to the evaluation of Vn in (8). On putting 

r=n 

fjcn, y, )3)=II(Zra5 + wir2/ + Wr5), we have 
r=l 

2.2?i-l 2.4.2ri-1.2?i-3"V 

71 

U{l^-jrmry+nrti). 

By we shall denote the sum of the products of 5 of the 

'quantities /i, and n-2s of the quantities X ; in any . erm each 
suffix is to occur once and once only, every possible order being 
taken. "We find 

II(Zaj + my + iis) = S(X”)r", + my + nz ) = 223Ca^X«"2)7.n-2^ 

-and generally 

+ my +713) = 2«*77i ! ; 

-thus we obtain the following expression for Y„, the surface har- 
juonic which has given poles /ii, ...An ; 

msO 

where S denotes a summation with respect to m from 77i=0 to 

or ^(?i - 1), according as n is even or odd. This is MaxwelTs 
2 2 

general expression {loc, cit.) for a surface harmonic with given 
poles. 

If the poles on a sphere of radius r are denoted by A, B, C..., 
we obtain from (9) the following expressions for the harmonics of 
^he first four degrees : — 

Yi = cos PA, Y2=|(3 cos PA cos PB - cos AB), 


(9), 


Y3=~(15 cos PA cos PB cos PC - 


cos PA cos BO - cos PB cos OA 

- cos PC cos AB) 
Y4=i(35 cos PA cos PB cos PC cos PD - 6S cos PA cos PB cos CD 

o 

+ S cos AB cos CD). 

Poles of 2onal^ Tesscral, md Sectorial Hdrmomes , — Let the n 
.axes of the harmonic coincide with the axis of a, we have then by 
<8) the harmonic 

( „ ] )n^.w+l 1 _ 

9b\ 03!»*r* 

applying the theorem (7) to evaluate this expression, we have 
^^l)nrn+i a» i_ {2n)\ If y^Ai^ \ 

nl 03" r 2”?zl7Hr»l 2.27i-l 2.4.271-1.271-3'"/" 

2»?i!7il\^ 2.271-1^ 

the expression on the right side is PnMi the sonal surface har- 
monic ; we have therefore 

(-1)”7^^ 0» 1 
71 ! 03^ r 


Ph(A4) = 


The 2onal harmonic has therefore all its poles coincident with 
the 3 axis. Next, suppose 7i-7n axes coincide with the a axis, 
and that the remaining m axes are distributed symmetrically in 
the plane of y at intervals 7r/??i, the direction cosines of one of 
them being cos a, sin a, 0. "We have 

Let f=aj+£y, 77=5aj-iy, the above product becomes 




)}• 




which is equal to 


e “n/. 

this becomes 


e 


w- 


(-s) }- 


when a=0, - 


27;i* 






\h) 


and 


From (7), we find 
^‘/0 8Xw>l_(2?0! 1 r 


7*®A® 


2.2?t 


^+ ...j3”-”*(a; + t2/)’*^ 


” ( “ 7n^+ 1 sin 7710) sin’”^-^cos"”’”^ 


{'in.-7n){n-m-l) ^ 

2.2JI-1 ‘ 


[ 10 ). 


hence 

as we see on referring to (4) ; we thus obtain the formulre 

It is thus seen that the tesseral harmonics of degree n and order 
771 are those which have n - m axes coincident with the z axis, and 
the other m axis distributed in the equatorial plane, at angular 
intervals vim. The sectorial harmonics have all their axes in the 
equatorial plane. 

JDeterinination of the Poles, — It has been shown that a spherical 
harmonic Y„(£c, 2/» ss) can be generated by means of an operator 

the function /» being so chosen that 

this relation shows that if an expression of the form 
(aj®+7/+»®)/„_2(aj, y, z) 

is added to /n(cc, t/, »), the harmonic Y«(£b, y, z) is unaltered ; thus 
if Yn be regarded as given, fjas, y, ») = 0, is not uniquely deter- 
mined, but has an indefinite number of values differing by multiples 
of a3^+ y‘-®+ 3®. In order to determine the poles of a given harmonic, 
/„ must be so chosen that it is resolvable into linear factors ; it 
will be shown that this can be done in one and only one way, so 
that the polos are all real. 

If sc, 7^, 3 are such as to satisfy the two equations Yn(!K, y, c) = 0, 
£B^+2/“+3'^=0, the equation /„(», y, z) is also satisfied ; the problem 
of determining the polos is therefore equivalent to the algebraical 
one of reducing Yn to the product of linear factors by means of 
the relation a® + t/® + c® = 0, between the variables. Suppose 
n 

Yn(!B, y, s)=AIHlfis+m^+tifi) + (a!®+J/®+i^)Y„_s(a, y, b), 

we see that the plane l^+m^y+n^^O passes through two of the 
2n generating linos of the imaginary cone af®+2/®+»®=0, in which 
that cone is intersected by the cone YnCsc, y, s)=0. Thus a pole 
(If, ms, 7it) is the polo with respect to the cone £b®+ 7/“+3®=0, of a 
plane passing through two of the generating lines ; the number 
of systexns of poles is therefore 7i(27i--l), the number of ways of 
taking the 2n generating lines in pairs ; of these systems of 
poles, however, only one is real, viz. that in which the lines in 
each pair correspond to conjugate complex roots of tlie equations 
y^=: 0, SB® + 2/® + 3® = 0. Suppose 


_ X 
tti + tft 


_ y _ g 


ag+tjSj 


ftg + 

gives one generating line, then the conjugate one is given by 

’ _ a y ^ _ 

and. the corresponding factor Zas+my+7w is 
X y s 

tti + ipi a2+t^a » 

tti-tpi tt2“*A2 o-s-t/Sg 

which is real. It is obvious that if any non-conjugate pair of 
roots is taken, the corresponding factor, and therefore the polo, is 
imaginary. There is thcVelbre only one system of real x>olo8 of a 
given harmonic, and its determination requires the solution of an 

S. VIII, — loo 
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equation of degree This theorem is due to Sylvester {Phil. 
Mag. vol. ii. series 6, 1876, “A Note on Spherical Harmonics *'). 

P^pression for the Zoruil Sarmonic with any Axis, — The zonal 
surface harmonic, vrhose axis is in the direction 

VL ,-cP (E^±y]L±P^\ 

r"/’/’ n' ) 

or P„(cos 6 cos B' + sin B sin 6' cos 4> - this is expressible as alinear 
function of the system of zonal, tesseral, and sectorial harmonics 
already found ; it will be observed that it is symmetrical with 
respect to (x, y, s) and (as', y\ a'), and must thus be capable ^of 
being expressed in the form 

«o^7i(cos 0)P,i(cos 0') + Sa^P^\cos 0)P^\cos 9') cos 7n{<p - 0'), 

and it only remains to determine the coefficients aQ, 

To find this expression, we transform where 

Xf y, z satisfy tfie condition as?+2/^+sr=0 ; writing ^=x + Ly, 
7 j=x-iy, + ^'=ixf -if, we have 


(aa!'+yy'+ss')"= 


’^n— a— 


which equals 

' a! 61 (?ir-a-6)! I 2“+^ I 

the summation being taken for all values of a and 6, such that 
a-hb^n, a>& ; the values a=0, 6=0 corresponding to the term 
(a/)”. Using the relation -z\ this becomes 

(aa'+yy + 

putting a-h=m, the coefficient of on the right side is 

2 ”*+“ ’ ' 

fromJ=0to 5=5(«-wi),or5(«— «i -1), according as n-m is even 
2 2 

or odd. This coefficient is equal to 

V 2. 2ir+2 - 

. {n-7n){n-7n-l){n-m-2){n-m-Z)_jn-m^4, . .cnS 1 . 

+ 2.4.2m+2.2m+3 (as' +2/' ) - J- , 

In order to evaluate this coefficient, puts = l, a/st cos a, 2/'=* sin a, 
then this coefficient is that of (t cose + sin a)*”, or of 
the expansion of (s' + taf cos a + if sin a)” in powers of e 
this has been already found, thus the coefficient is 


in 
and 


nl 


{n + m)\ 

Similarly the coefficient of is 


:«'‘“*'P®(cosfl').r'”. 


0h\ 


hence we have 


(TO+m)! 


,s+‘”*PrCcos^')r'"; 


— (aaf+j/y'+ss') =s»»P„(cos O+’itSPjifCoos ^'){cos w0'(^ + i7’«) 

r* 1 


+ 1 sin m(p'{if* - ■ 


gn-m 


^{n-bQn)l 

in this result, change x, y, z into 

d ± 0 

35’ 0y’ 0s’ 

and let each side operate on then in virtue of (10), we have 
(rr')”Pn^^-^ ^ t - p„(cos B cos 6' + sin 6 sin B' cos 0-0') 

= P„(oos ff)P«(cos ff) + 22g^|p“(cos e)P>oa 6') 

cosm(0-0') (11) 

which is known as the addition and theorem for the function Pn. 
It has incidentally been proved that 

P“(cos 6) = Bm«« {cos«-“(9 

_ sin»9 + } (12), 

which is an expression for Pj[*(cos B) alternative to (4). 

Legendre* s Ooeffidents.^'Th^ reciprocal of the distance of a point 
(r, e, 0) from a point on the z axis distant r' from the origin is 


(v*®- 2rr'AH-r'‘') 

which satisfies Laplace’s equation, g. denoting cos0. "Writing 
this expression in the forms 

it is seen that W'hen rcr', the expression can be expanded in a 
convergent series of powers of r/r', and when r'<r^n a convergent 

series of powers of r^jr. We have, when h“{2g-h) <1 


(l - 2hg+1^y^=l + h{2g - h) -hy+... 


1.3, 


2.4" 


1.3. 5 . . .291 — 1 ^ 7 N** 

+ -2X31“* +... 


and since the series is absolutely convergent, it may be re- 
arranged as a series of powers of h, the coefficient of /t” is then 
found to be 

1.3.5...27^-1 / n{n-l) n{n-\){n-2){^i-Z ) \ 

1.2.3.. .71 U 2.2n-r 2A.2n-\.2ii-Z ^ 'J 

this is the expression we have already denoted by TnW ; thus 


(1 - 2^/i-t-7r)' =Po(/i) +7 iPi(m) + ... +h»?nM + ... 


(13), 


the function P„(At) may thus be defined as the coefficient of 7<" in 
this expansion, and from this point of view is called the Legendre’a 
coefficient or Legendre’s function of degree n, and is identical with 
the zonal harmonic. It may be shown that the expansion ia 
valid for all real and complex values of h and g, such th at mo d. 
h is less than the smaller of the two numbers mod. (/a+ s! g^ — 1). 
We now see that 


(7.2 _ 2rr'/* -f- r'^) ^ 


is expressible in the form 


whenr<r', or 


2 

0 

2 


Pn(/A) 


r 


whenr'<r ; it follows that the two expressions r"P„(/u), r"-»*-ip,i(/x) 
are solutions of Laplace’s equation. 

The values of the first few Legendre’s coofliciciits are 

Po(^)=l. PiW=ft Ps(^‘)=|(V-l), r,(/t)=i(V-3/.) 

P» = 5(35m^ - 30^8 + 3), Pb(m) = 5(63m“ - W + 1 .V) 


8' 

P8{/“)=^(231/‘“ - 31S/*«+ 106#.’“ - 5), PtCm ) = - 6fl3/it« 

^-31,V®-3^)At)s 

We find also 


P.(l)-l,Pn(-l) = (-l)« 


P«(0) = 0, or (-!)*«■ 


,1.3 .r>...9t-l 
2.4... 9i 


according as n is odd or even ; these values may bc^ at once 
obtained from the oxpansjion (13), by putting g — Ti, 0,-1. 

AddHAo-ml P.qn'CHsinnfi for Legei}dTC*s CaeJ/idents , — The expres- 
sion (3) for Pnig) may be written in the form 

(2»i)! ...7.,/ w l-?i 1 „ 1\ 

2*" ’ 2 " iaV 

with the usual notation for byi)ergoometrio series. 

On writing this series in the reverse order 


P»(/^)-C-l)*”- 


« ?+? > „a\ 


t irr nv( ** a\ 

2 • 2 ‘ 

according as n is oven or odd. 

From the identity 

(l - 2/( 008 9 1-78*)"*= (1 - - 7 m - .«)“*, 

it can be shown that 


(»-4)9+} 


1.3.»(«-1) 

+ 1.2.(2n-l)(2n~;j) 


(14)* 
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By (13), or by tbe formula 

which, is known as Rodrigue’s formula, we may prove that 

P„(cos ^) = 1 - - p — sin-^ + i ■ 2a 2 ' * 

= F^91 + 1, -w, 1, . . (15). 

(16). 


Also that 


, n\n-iy^ 


tan*i 


,P„(cos e) = oos*'^ { ^ “ p tau^ie + — Ja^ 

= cos®"i9P(-ii, -ra, 1, -tan?^) . 

By means of the identity 

(1 - 2A^+aT‘=(1 - 

it may be shown that 

Pn(cosg) = 00 B"g| 1 - ”^”^7 ^ - ^ tan^g 4- ” ~ ~ ^'> taa*0 - ■ . . } 

= eos"9F(-ij», i-^i, l,-tan*fl) . . (17). 

Laplace’s definite integral expression (6) may be transformed 
into the expression 

'ir^ ^ 

ttJ 0(^- ViLi,“~i cos •//)“+^* 
by means of the relation 

(ft + - 1 cos (p)(iuL - s/fi^ - 1 cos ^) = 1. 

Two definite, integral expressions for Pn(M) given by Dirichlet, 
have been put by Mehler into the forms 

Pn(oo8fl) — J g^/2Q(,g 9 \^2oos 9 — 2oos 0 ^ 

delations between successive Legendre's Gocfficrients oAid their De- 
rivatives , — If (1 - 271/4 + we denoted by u, we find 

, (1 - 2/i,/t+ ;i=)^ + {h - ja)tt= 0 ; 

on substituting 537i«P„ for u, and equating to zero the coefficient of 
we obtain the relation 

^Pn — (2?t — l)/4P,i.]^ + {n — l)Pn.2~ 6. 

Prom Laplace’s definite integral, or otherwise, wo find 




(W + l)(/4P,»-P„+l). 


We may also show that 

/7P 

(2»+ - i)";J;=«(^i+i)(P„« - r„_i) 

(27^ - l)PnLi + (2n - 5)P„-3+ (291, - H- 

the last term being 3Pi or Pq according as n is oven or odd. 

Integral ProjpeHies of Lege^ndre' s Cocficic^ds, — It may bo shown 
that if Pti(/*) be multiplied by any one of the numbers 1 , /t, /*®, . . 
and the product be integrated between the limits 1,-1 with rosi)oct 
to /4, the result is zero, thus 


ii 


7^*’Pn(/^)^^^ — 0, A — 0, 1, 2, — 1 


(18). 


To prove this theorem, we have 

1)%, 

on integrating the expression 7a times by parts, and remembering 
that (/*’*-!)’* and its first n-\ derivatives all vanish when 
At=±l, the theorem is established. This theorem derives 
additional importance from the fact that it may be shown that 
APn(/^) is the only rational integral function of degree n which 
has this property; from this arises the importance of the 
functions Pn in the theory of quadratures. 


The theorem which lies at the root of the applicability of the 
functions Pn to potential problems is that if n and n* are unequal 
integers 

• • - (19), 

which may be stated by saying that the integral of the product 
of two Legendre’s coefficients of different degree taken over the 
whole of a spherical surface with its centre at the origin is zero ; 
this is the fundamental harmonic property of the functions. It 
is immediately deduoible from (18), for if w <n, (/i) is a linear 

function of powers of /4, whose indices are all less than n. 

When 01 ' =71, the integral in (19) becomes j I to 
evaluate this we w'rite it in the form 

on integrating 71 times by parts, this becomes 

( — 1)” P , 2 . n (2n)! p o.n 


2-«w!9i!, 
which on putting 




becomes 2^ 


hence 


P{P„(A.)}V/1=^ . 


( 20 ). 


Dai^aAisioiih of Functions m Series of Lege7id7'ds Goeffidents.-^ 
If it be assumed that a function /(/l) given arbitrarily in the 
interval /4= - 1 to +1, can be represented by a series of Legendre’s 
coefficients + aiPi(/4) + ct^P 2 il^) + • • • -1- ««P»i(At) + • • ■ and it be as- 
sumed that the series converges in general uniformly within the 
interval, the coefficient a can be determined by using (19) and 
(20) ; vre see that the theorem (19) plays the same ijart as the 

property cos ’^'8^8 = 0, (% 4=71') does in the theory of the 

expansion of functions in series of circular functions. On multi- 
plying the series by Pn(/^), we have 


hence 


anJ_JPn(iit)}‘'c?/«= jfWPMiili 


( 21 ) 


hence the series by wdiich /(/a) is in general represented in the 
interval is 

The proof of the possibility of this repi'csentation, including 
the investigation of sufficient cQnditions as to the nature of the 
function /(/u), that the series may in general converge to the value 
of the function requires an investigation, for which W'o have not 
space, similar in character to the coiTCsponding investigations for 
series of circular functions (see PouiiiEii’s Sifixiiias). 

The exi)auBion may bo applied to the determination at an 
external and an internal point, of the iioteiitial due to a dis- 
tribution of matter of surface density /(/a) placed on a spherical 
surface r=a. If 

v.=sa;^ip«(a‘), Vo =sa„;;;>, .(/*). 

we see that Yi, Vq have the characteristic i>roi)crtios -of potential 
functions for the spaces internal to, and external to the spherical 
surface respectively : moreover, the condition that Vt is con- 
tinuous with Vo at the surface rssa, is satisiicd. The density 
of a surface distribution wdiich produces those ]>otcntials is in 
accordance with a known theorem in the potential theory, 
given by 


hence 


4w'\ OT* or Jr^ct, 


we 
hence 


IT =1^^152(294 + l)A«Pn(/4) ; on comparing this with the series (21), 
have A«=27r£&®J^^/(/4')I^4i(/)^V » 

Vt=27r»2^J\(;*) j 

Vo=2m.s'‘"^lp„fA<)j''^^(M')P..(/<^)^A' 

are the required expressions for the internal and external potentijils 
due to the distribution of surface density /(^). 

Integral Pro;^erties of Spherical Jlarinonics , — Tlic fundamental 
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harmonic property of spherical harmonics, of ■which property (19) 
is a particular case, is that if yM(a:, y, Zn '{^3 Vi ») (ordinary) 

spherical harmonics, then 

= 0 . . (22), 

■where m and are unefjual, the integration being taken for 
tcvery element dS of a spherical surface, oi which the oi’igin is 
the centre. 

Since A-r„=-0, A^Zn'=0, we have 

J yj(y„A32,^-Z„A*Y„)iarfj;£fc=0, 

'the integration being taken through the volume of the sphere 
of radius r ; this volume integral may be written 

J f - ^'S') 

by a well-known theorem in the Integral Calculus, the rolume 
integral may be replaced by a surface integral over the spherical 
surface ; we thus obtain 

on using Euler’s theorem for homogeneous functions, this 
becomes 




whence the theorem (22), which is due to Laplace, is proved. 

The integral over a spherical surface of the product of a 
spherical harmonic of degree 7i, and a zonal surface haniionic Pn 
of the same degree, the jwle of which is at (a;', y', a') is given by 

f Y«(ai, 2 f, s)P.4S=gi|^”+»y»(a', if, s') . (23), 

thus the value of the integral depends on the value of the 
spherical harmonic at the pole of the zonal harmonic. 

This theorem may also be written 

^)P«(cosfl cos & -f sin $ sin 9* cos <t> - <p')diulil> 


Jb 


47r 


V«(«', <!>') ; 


to prove the theorem, we observe that y„ is of the form 
n 

+ S(a,,^ cos 7n<f> + b^, sin 7Ji<f>)T‘'^(p.) ; 

to determine we observe that when ft=l, 

Ph(m) = 1, P>) = 0, 

hence is equal to the value V«(0) of V,t {9, 0) at the pole 9=0 
of Pn(i(*). Multiply by P«(/t) and integrate over the surface of tho 
sphere of radius unity, we then have 

47r Att 


2?t -h 1^® -H 1 

if instead of taking fi=l as the pole of Pn(Ai) we take any other 
point (ju/, 0'), we obtain the theorem (23). 

^^A^tVf «).is a function which is finite and continuous through- 
out the interior of a sphere of radius R, it may be shown that 

j I Y«(®. y. y, s)da=iTS?«^- ,„^ /j -ri/ i+„-«A-„- 


tY«( 0) 




^2.4. 2?^ -1-3 


(2»+l)l{^ ' 2.2»+3 

0 3 0> 


j.2n'+6’^-)^”(0i’|?’i)^®’ =) 



o(,a ( 

Integral,” Proc. Zond. Math. 8oe. vol. xxv.), 

The following case of this theorem should be remarked ; — 
If/n(i», Vi s:) is homogeneous and of degree % 

if J'nCaJj y, s) is a s^erical harmonic, we obtain from this a tlieorem« 
due to Maxwell (JSlcctricfity, vol. i. chap, ix.), 
r f 4wE,®’*+® 1 

yyY»(*, y, e)Mie, y, ^ 3fti3As..:0a„-^'*^®’ 

where are the axes of Y,j. Two harmonics of the same 


degree are said to be conjugate, when the surface integral of their 
product vanishes ; if Yw, Zw are t'wo such harmonics, the addition 
of conjugacy is 

Lord Kelvin has shown how to express the conditions that 2?n-l 
harmonics of degree 71 foi;ni a conjugate system (see £. A. Itc;port, 
1871). , . , ^ 

Expansion of a Fvfij^tion in a Series of Sp1ie7'ical jTarmonics , — It 
can be shown that under certain restrictions as to the nature of a 
fimction F(;it, 0) given arbitrarily over the surface of a sphere, 
the function can be represented by a series of spherical harmonics 
■which converges in general uniformly. On this assumption we 
see that the terms of the series can be found by the use of the 
theorems (22), (23). Let F(/i, 0) be represented by 

Vo(/A, 0) -1- Vi(/4, 0) + .. . + V«(/A, 0) + . . . ; 

change /i, 0 into /t', 0' and multiply by 

P,i(cos 6 cos 5'+ sin 6 sin ^'cos 0 - 0'), 

we have then 

^F(At', 0 ')Pm(cos 9 cos 0'-f- sin 9 sin ^'cos 0 - <l>*)dijf dcf/ 

= yniM-', 0OPn(cos 6 cos 9' + siu 9 sin 9' cos (p^ <p')dfjifd4/ 


47r 


■Vn(0, 0), 


27i + l 

hence the series which represents F(/*, 0) is 
00 

L2(2»+i)y^J*_^F(/‘', <^')P«(oos e cos e' 

0 

+ sin $ sin 6' cos 0 - d<l>' (24). 

A rational integral function of sin 9 cos 0, sin 9 cos 0, cos 9 of 
degree 7 i may bo expressed as tho sum of a scries of splierical 
harmonics, by assuming 

fn{^i Vi = Ym + -I- »‘‘*Y „-4 + . . . 

and determining the solid harmonics Y^, y,i-2,... and then lotting 
r=l, in the result. 

Since A®(r8*Y»-2i) = 25(2?&-2s-l-3)r®*“‘‘^y„-.ai» wo have 

A%=2(2n.-l)Y„-2+4(2?i- 3)y2Y„-4+6(27t- ... 

Ay«= 2 . 4(271 - 8)(2?fc - 5) Yn~4 + 4 . 6(2/i - 0)(2n - 7)7-‘-iY„-o + . . . 

the last equation being 

Ay,4=7i(7t4-l)(7i-2)(?i-l)...yo, if 71 is even, 
or 

A"-yrt=(7i-l)(7i-l-2)(7i-‘3)7i,..Yi, if is odd 

from the last equation Yo or Yj is dotorniincid, then from tho j)ro- 
ccdii^ one Yg or Y^, and so on. This method is duo to Gauss 
(see Collected fyorhs, vol. v. p. 630). 

As an example of tho uso of spherical harmonics in tho i)otontial 
theory, suppose it required to cahjulato at an extorual i>oiut, the 
potential of a nearly spherical body bounded by 7*=:rt(H-6/r.), the 
body being made of homogeucous mateinal of density iinii.y, an<l 
u being a given function of 9, 0, tho quantity e being so small 
that its square may bo neglected. Tho potential is given by 

cos7}“ 

where y is the angle between r and r' ; now let 7^' bo expanded in 
a scries 

Y|>(g', 0') + Yi(/x.', 0') + ... -I- Y„(^', 0^) 'h ... 

of surface harmonics ; wo may write the expression for tho 
potential 

/•2vA /■«(l+eaO/l r' , . 

JoJ-iJo |v:+^3Pi(«<>«'i')+... 


'Brhich is 


/oT- 1 +i -^(1 +4««')Pi+ ... 


1 

“^71 + 3 ";+i(l + w+3fftOP«(«0H7) j(f/*'f^0' 

on substituting for u' the series of harmonics, and using (22), 
(23), this becomes 

which is the required potential at the external point (r, 0^ 0). 

The Mornml Solutions of Zaplme^s Ee^uatum in 
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7ii, Jh^ be tbe parameters of three orthogonal sets of surfaces, 
the len^h of an elementary arc ds may be expressed by an 

equation of the form ds^=^^hl + ^dhl~dhl, where Hj, Hg, Hg 

are functions of lii, hi, /tg, which depend on the form of these para- 
meters ; it is known that Laplace’s equation when expressed with 
hi, h^ h^ as independent variables, takes the form 

9 / Hi 0V\ . 0 / Ha dY\ , 0 r H, 0V\ ^ 
dhiKn^s dhj ^dkX'B^iTQ 

In case the orthogonal surfaces arc concentrio spheres, co-axial 
circular cones, and planes through the axes of the cones, the para- 
meters are the usual polar co-ordinates r, 0, and in this case 

Hi=l, H2=i H3=^ thus Laplace’s equation becomes 

0 / 1 0 / . .0T\ . 1 0-V . 

0r \ 9»’ / sin & dO \ 0^ / sin 

Assume that V = R0# is a solution, R being a function of r only, 
6 of 0 only, $ of ^ only ; we then have 

ldr^K\, 1 1 


d / 1 d/ . 

; dr\ c?r / 0 sin ^ dS ) sin® 6 . < 


M= AR,*(/a) +BQ„(/t). 

By the usual rule for obtaining the complete primitive of an 
ordinary differential equation of the second order \vhen a par- 
ticular integral is known, it can be shown that (27) is satisfied by' 




the lower limit being arbitrary. 

Prom this form it can be shown that 


Q«W=| P.(M)iogJ^- 




This can only be satisfied if g ^ constant, say 

w(ii-fl), ^ ^ is a constant, say and 0 satisfies the 

equation 

if Ave write u for 0, and fi for sin 6, this equation becomes 

From the equations which dotermino R, 0, u, it appears that 
Laplace’s equation is satisfied by 

r” cos . 

where u is any solution of (26) ; this product wo may speak of as 
the normal solution of Laplace’s equation in polar co-ordinates ; 
it will be observed that the constants n, m may have any real or 
complex values. 

Legerudre's Eguation, — If in the above normal solution 
consider the case m=0, we see that 


is the normal form where satisfies the equation 

known as Legendre’s equation ; we shall here consider the spocial 
case in which n is a positive integer. One solution of (27) will 
be the Legendre’s coefficient ?«(/[*), and to find tho complete 
primitive we must find another particular integral ; in consider- 
ing the forms of solution, we shall consider g. to bo not necessarily 
real and between ±1. If we assume 

u^fjiP^+ + < 14 / 4 ’"“* + . . . 

as a solution, and substitute in the equation (27), wo find that 
m=w, or - 71 .- 1 , and thus we have as solutions, on determining 
the ratios of the coefficients in tho two cases, 

and 

1 . (7i + l)(7l-h2) 1 , (71 + l)(7t-[:2)(7l -^3)(9l + 4) \ 

2.271+3" 2, 4. '291 + 3. '271-1- 5 f 

the first of those series is {n integral) finite, and represents 
lyju), the second is an infinite series which is convergent when 

•mod At >1. If wo choose the constant pto be the 

second solution may be denoted by Qn(At), and is called the 
Legendre’s function of the second kind, thus 

1.2.3...?^ / 1 (9^ + l)(9^+2) 1 , \ 

3.5...2w-l-l\ia’*‘*'^ 2.27^-f3 

1.2.3. ..91 1 Tpfn + l w+2 ,2%^ 1\ .... 

"= 3 r 5 :: 27 ;+i ' 2 “" * “ ’ "f* » ^ 

This function Qnifi), thus defined for mod /a>1, is of considerable 
importance in the potential theory. When mod At<l, we may in 
a mmilar manner tmtain two series in ascending powers of /a, one 
of which represents "Pnin), and a certain linear function of tho 
two series represents the analytical continuation of QnW 
defined above. The complete primitive of Legendre’s equation is 


where is a rational integral function of degree 7A- 1 in a^ ; 

it can be shown that this form is ia agreement with the definition 
of Q»(iu) by series, for the case mod /i>l. In case mod a 4<1 it is 
convenient to use the symbol Qra(Ai) foi* 

I P„(M)log^--ftViW, 

which is real when fi is real and between +1, the function Qw(Aty 
in this case is not the analytical continuation of the function 
Q«(At) for mod fL>l, hut differs from it by an imaginary multiple 
of Pn(|tt). It will be observed tliat Qfli(l), Qm( - 1) are infinite, 
and Qn(oo)=0. The function has been expressed by 

Christoffel in the form 


2?a-5 . 

^3.91-1^ 


27t- 9 - 
5 . w - 2 


and it can also be expressed in the form 

i Po(M)Pn-iW PlWPn^) + ... +P«-lMPoW. 

It can easily be shown that the formula (28) is equivalent to 

which is analogous to Rodrigue’s expression for Pn(Ai)* 

Another expression of a similar cliaracter is 

«.w= (- 1). g;, $;{(»•- 

It can be shown that under the condition mod (w - 

>mod (/A- n//*^- 1), the function — can be expanded in the' 

form S(2 ?a-H)P„(7«)Q,j(7a) ; this expansion is connected with tho 
definite integral formula for Qn(At) %wucli was used by F. Neumann 
as a definition of the function Qn(M)) this is 




which holds fox all values of /a which are not real and between. 

± 1 . 

From Neumann’s integral can be deduced the formula 

QnM ji cosh 

which holds for all values of /a which aro not real and between. 
±1, provided the sign of is properly chosen ; when At ia- 

real and greater than 1, n/ai® - 1 has its positive value. 

By moans of the substitution 

(At+ nZ/a®— i cosh i/'Xfit- Icosh x:)==l> 
tho above integi’al becomes 

Q«W= /pV- N^iJ^coshxNx. whore xo=|log.^^. 

This formula gives a simple nioaiiH of calculating Qrt(At) for small 
values of 71 ; thus 

QiM=m - N//?'=nLainhxo=/‘-^log 1. 

Neumann's integral affords a moans of ostablishing a rolatioia 
between successive Q functions, thus 
7tQ» - (29*. - l)aQ»-i+ 1)Q«-2 

Again, it may similarly bo proved that 

ujtA w/A' 
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Legendre Associated Fu7ictio7is, — Returning to the equation (26) 

9*^^ COS f 

satisfied by the factor in the normal forms we 

ahall consider the case in which n, m are positive integers, and 
n^Qti. Let u = (fjr-- then it will he found that v satisfies 
the equation 

(1 - 2(?Ji + 1 )ac~ + (ft-»;i)(n+»H-l)®=0. 

If in Legendre’s equation, ^ve differentiate m times, we find 

+ (« - ®0(«-+ «i+ 1)^= 0 ; 

it foUows that «= ^, hence 
The complete solution of (26) is therefore 

^ ‘ \ ^ dic^ J’ 

when /A is real and lies between ± 1, the two functions 

n — f'l _ ...2\i» «^”*Qw(/A) 

d/j.^ ’ ^ ^ 

are called the Legendre’s associated functions of degree n, and 
order of the first and second kinds respectively. When /a ' is 
not real and between ± 1, the same names are given to the two 
functions 

^ dfX^ > 

in either case the functions may be denoted by PJJ'C/a), (/a)- 
It can be shown that, when /a is real and between ±1 

In the same case, we find 
P^+^Coos 6) - 2(5» + 1) eot e P“‘''\(!OS 6) 

+ (» - m)(m + 5ft + l)P“(cos fl) = 0 
<51- 5JI + 2)P”^2(«0S ®) - (25i+3)/tP™+i(C03 6) 

+ (5J + 5»+l)P™(0OS^) = 0. 


BesseVs Functiems .^ — If we take for three orthogonal systems of 



the cylindrical co-ordinates ; in that case Hi=l, Hsi=l, H 3 =i, 
.and the equation (26) becomes ^ 

03y 03 V lav i02y 
05^ dp^ p dp p^d<l>^~' 

To find the normal functions which satisfy this equation, we 
put V=ZR^, when Z is a function of c only, R of p only, and 
of 4>i the equation then becomes 

That this may be satisfied tire must have i ^ constant, say =i®, 
1 cPZ 

E 3? say = - m®, and R for which we write w, must 

satisfy the differential equation 

7ri?\ 

itfoUows that the nonnal forms are e±*=^?®5)»0,M(Ap),^here«(p) 
.satisfies the equation 

dhb \du 

• • (29). 

This is known as Bessel’s equation of order 5 » ; the parKoular 
cdse 

, 1 , - 

• • • (80). 

corresponding to m—0, is known as Bessel’s equation. 

If we solve the equation (29) in spries, we find by the usual 
process that it is satisfied by the series 

p»/i ^ - ■ />* \ 

\ 2.2m-f-2^2.4.2m-h2.2m-H4“’‘’'/’ 

-the expression 


i—+ 

2«*II(??i)l 2.2/;H-2^2.1.^ 


2.2??iH- 4 




2 ( - l)»y»+2« 

71= -1" »on((^i) 

is denoted by Jm(p). 

When 7Ji=0, the solution 


1 ^ 4- ^ 

1-^+^ 


45 


of the equation (30) is denoted by JqCp) or by J(p). 

The function J»i(p) is called Bessel’s function of order w, and 
Jo(p) simijly Bessel’s function ; the series are convergent for all 
finite values of p. 

The equation (29) is unaltered by changing m into -m, it 
follows that J_m(p) is a second solution of (29), thus in general 
U = A J jn(p) "1" ® J — niC/^)I 

is the complete primitive of (29). ^ However, in the most im- 
portant case, that in which m is an integer, the solutions J_,ii(p), 
J«i(p) are not distinct, for »r_»(p) may be written in the form 

TO-l 


(-1)” 


■a=0 


II(w-m)n(fli)V2. 


+ ( _ !)../£ V'‘"5 -■ (lY 

^ii(5ft+j5)iicp)V2y 

jp— u 


now II(?i“m) is infinite when mis an integer, and7A<?ii; thus 
the first part of the expression vanishes, and the second paii; is 
( “ 1 )™Jm(p), hence when m is an integer ~ Vf^Zm.{p), and 

the second solution remains to be found. 

BesseVsFumtionsofthe Seco7id Kind , — When m is not a real 
integer, we have seen that any linear function of J„i(p), J_„i(p) 
satisfies the equation of order m. The Bessel’s function of the 
second kind of order m is defined as the particular linear 
function 

J-w(p) - eos w.7r.>LH(p) 
sill 2wt7r * 

and may be denoted by Y,,i(p), This definition has the advantage 
of giving a meaning to Ym(p) in the case in which m is an integer, 
for it may be evaluated as a limiting form 0/0, and the limit will 
satisfy the equation (29). The only failing case is when wa is 
half an odd integer; in that case we take cosmn'.y,n(p) as a 
second finite solution of the dilTerential equation. 

When m is an integer, we havo 

Y„(P)=(- ; 

on carrying .out the differentiations, and proceeding to the limit, 
we find 

m-1 

’*N;jn(m-u-i)/^p\s« 

^ 11(70 V2/ 
n=s0 ' ^ ' 

whore t(9t) denotes n'(M.)/II( 7 i) . 

When 77t=0 wo havo the second solution of (30) given by 




Yo(p)=Jo(p)log-+ 


^lL(9b)U{n) 


Belations "bei/men BesseVs Functions of Different Orders , — Since 
satisfies Laplace’s equation, it follows that 


(ai). 


satisfies the differential equation 
(Pu 2^6 . . 

The linear character of this equation shows that if u is any 
solution ^ 

/(S’ 1?)“ 

is also one,/ denoting a rational integral function of tho_oporator«. 
Let Pji deimte as+tj/, then since »»/&?) aatislies 

the dinerential equation, so also does 

or 


dP 


thus we have 
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where C is a constant. If ^m(p) = J m(p), we have = Jm+joCp), and 

hy comparing the coefficients of we find C=( - 2)^, hence 

d» 

Wp) = ( - 




and changing on into - m, we find 

V-(P) = ( - {p”‘J-«(p)} . , 

In a similar manner it can he proved that 

dP 

^m—pip) — {p’”’^»»(p)} • 

From the definition of Ym(p), and applying the above analysis, we 
prove lihat 

Wp)=(-2)>’P>»«’5^{p-“Y»(ri} 

and 

dP 


Ym-p(p) = 2PpP^ 


d{p^)p 




As particnlar cases of the above formnlse, we find 

J,(p) = (-2p)^5j^o(p). Y» = (-2/.)i>^^to(p) 

J.(p)=-^\y,(p)=-^. 

BesseVs Fwiictions as Coeffieicoits in an Ba^ansiooi.' — It is clear 
that or satisfy the differential equation 

(31), hence if these exponentials be expanded in series of cosines 
and sines of multiples of <p, the coefficients must be Bessel’s 
functions, which it is easy to see are of the first kind. To exijand 
gtpsini^^ put = we have then to expand in powers of 

t. Multiplying together the two absolutely convergent series 

we obtain for the coefficient of t™’ in the product 


pm 


(l P 

\\ 2.2^3 


j-...} or J»(p), 


(32) 


.2m + 2 2.4.2m+2.2m+4 

hence 

e*^‘-‘"*)=Jo(p)+<Ji(p) + - +<”‘J-.(P) + ... \ 

- <-‘Ji(p) + ... + (- 

00 

-00 

the Bessel’s functions were defined by Schldmilch as the co- 
efficients of the powers of t in the expansion of and 

many of the properties of the functions cun be deduced from this 
expansion. By differentiating both sides of (32) with respect to 
t, and equating the coefficients of on both sides, wo find the 
relation 

J 9n-l(p) + J m+l(p) — r»Cp), 

which connects three consecutive functions. Again, by differ- 
entiating both sides of (32) with respect to p, and equating the 
coefficients of corresponding terms, we find 

In (32), let and equate the real and imaginary parts, we 

have then 

cos (/) sin ^)= Jo(p) +2J2 (p) cos 20 + 2J3(/)) cos 30 -f- 
sin (p sin 0)=2Ji(p) sin 0 + 2 J 3 (p) sin 30+ ... 

we obtain expansions of cos (p cos 0), sin (p cos 0), by changing 

0 into comparing these expansions with Fourier's 

series, we find expressions for Jm(p) as definite integrals, thus 

Jo(p) = J cos (p sin 0)<^0, J nip) = i /q <5os (p sin 0) cos m0d;0(m even) 

1 /*9r 

J mip ) = - 1 ^ sin (p sin 0) sin m0<f0 (m odd). 

It can easily be deduced that when m is any positive integer 
J»»(p) /o®®® “ P 0)d^0- 

BesseVs Fwn<^ions as Lirmts of Legendre's Fvmtions,^^'he 
pystem of orthogonal surfaces whose parameters are cylindrical 
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co-ordinates may be obtained as a limiting case of those whose 
parameters are polar co-ordinates, when the centre of the spheres 
moves off to an indefinite distance from the portion of space 
which is contemplated. It would therefore be expected that the 

normal forms ei^J„i(\p) m0 would be derivable as limits of 

(cos 6) g?® wi0, and we shall show that this is actually the 

case. If 0 be the centre of the spheres, take as new origin a 
point C on the axis of c, such that OC = a ; let P be a point 
whose polar co-ordinates are r, 6, <p referred to O as origin, and 
cylindrical co-ordinates p, s, 0 referred to 0 as origin ; we have 

p = r sin s = r cos ^ - 05, hence ”p„(cos d) = sec**^ ^1 + ^ ”Pn(cos 6). 

Now let O move off to an infinite distance from C, so that a 
becomes infinite, and at the same time let n become infinite in 
such a way that nja has a finite value X. Then 

Lsec"P=L^sec^^^“ = l, L^l + |^’*'=e^, 

anti it remains to find the limiting value of P«(cos 6). From the 
series (15), it may be at once proved that 


P»(cos ^) = 1 - 




0\2n» 


where 3 is some proper fraction, and m is a fixed finite quantity 
sufficiently large ; on proceeding to the limit, we have 




where is some proper fraction. 
Hence 


(2m)a 


Again, since 
we have 


L P.(oos 

CO \ n / 






d»^Vi 




<- 6 )' 


= (-2)™p' 


hence 




L »->»P2‘(oos^)=J„(p). 

TC=CO \ 

It may be shown that yo(p) is obtainable as the limit of 
Qn^cos-^ the zonal harmonic of the second kind; and that 

Ym{p) = (cos . 

^ Definite Integral Solutions of BesseVs JEquation. — Bessel’s equa- 
tion of order w, where m is unrestricted, is satisfied by the expres- 
sion l)™'”i‘rf^, whore the path of integration is either a 

curve which is closed on the Riemann’s surface on which the 
integrand is represented, or is taken between limits, at each of 
which e''P\t^ - l)^+i is zero. The equation is, also satisfied by the 

expression where the integral is taken along 

a closed path as before, or between limits at each of which 

vanishes. 

The following definite integral expressions for Bessel’s functions 
are derivable from these fundamental forms. 

where the real part of m+i is positive. 

'^mip) + I’Tt , sec mir . I^ip) 

\ 2/ 

where the real parts of w+g, p are positive; if p is purely 
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imaginary and positive the iix^per limit may be replaced by cc. 
sec mv . 




"( 4 ) 


(0 ™/o" ' 


under the same restrictions as in the last case ; if p is a negative 
imaginary number, we may jnit oo for the upper limit. 

If /» is real and positive _ ^ 

JqW = - / Tsin (p cosh 4>)d<p 

TTJ 0 


Yo(rt = 0)cZ0. 


lesser s Functions with Imaginary Argument , — The functions 
with purely imaginary argument are of such importance in con- 
nexion with certain differential equations of physios, that a special 
notation has been introduced for them. We denote the two 
solutions of the equation 

1 du 

y fij, 

hy Io(^)i Ku(r) when 

Io(»‘)=Jo(‘»') = l + ^+^p+ — 


and 


=— / cosh (r cos 
irj 0 

Ko(»-)=Y,(*r)+|.wJo(ir)= j“ e~'‘^’^d4>= JJoos (r sinh f)d rf> 

The particular integral Ko(r) is so chosen that it vanishes when 
r is real and inlinite ; it is also represented by 

cos V , 

jo ®’ 


and by 






■Au, 


—p==a 

The solutions of the equation 
are denoted liy ImCr), K«(r), ■where 


I»W = 


/finh 




1 + 




2.2W + 2 2.4..2771+2.2WH-4 


....} 


= (2r)' 






when m is an integer, and 

B«(r)=(2r)’»-AL-K,(,)=e-i™n(T„W+i<TJ44r)}. 
diir^) y. ^ ^ 

We find also 

TTie Semi-convergent Series for BesseVs Functions , — It may be 
shown, by means of de&iite integral expressions for the Bessel’s 
functions, that 

J»(p 3= ^^|Poos(^+|-p) + Qfflii(^+|-p)} 

y<»0')= aJ ^«™”‘seo«Mr{Psin(^+~p)-Qoos(^^+j-/j)j- 

■where F and Q denote the series 

(4m>-l»)(4w=>-8S) 

1.2.(8p)a 

(4ma - ia)(4ma - 32)(4ma - 6»)(4w« - 7») 
1.2.3.4(8p)^ 

^ _ 4m2 (4ma - ia)(4wi2 - - 5^) . 

^ 1.8/) 1.2.3.(8p)* 

These series for P, Q are divergent unless m is half an odd 
integer, but it can be shown that they may he used for calculating 
the values of the functions, as they have the property that if in 
the calculation we stop at any term, the error in the value of the 
function is less than the next term ; thus in using the seri^ for 
calculation, we must stop at a teim which is small. In such 


series the remainder after n terms has a minimum for some valuer 
of n and for greater values of n increases beyond all limits ; such 
series are called semi-convergent or asymptotic. 

We have as particular cases of such series : — 

- V ^^®“( 4 - 0 ii: 8 ^“iC 2 ; 3 r 8 pl»+-/ 

when m is an integer, 

/¥ .r, . 4ms-l® , (4m=-l*)(4m2-3=) ■> 

r 47)i2 _ 13 - 12)(477 i2 „ 32 ) 

’V“"X8r 1.2(8r)‘->' 


lmW= 


\/27rr 




The Bessel’s functio 7 is of degree half an odd ioitcger are of special 
importance in connexion with the diilerential equations of 
physics. The two equations 

are reducible by means of the substitutions u—e'^v to- 

the form A^-f-'u=0. If w’e suppose ?; to be a function of r only,, 
this last dii^rential equation takes the form 

so that V has the values 

sin?' cosr 

"Z ) ft. ' 

r r 

in order to obtain more general solutions of the equation -H 0,, 

we may operate on 

sin r cos r 
T ^ r 


■with the operator 


Y»( I;. ^ I). 


where Yn(af, y, ») is any spherical solid hai’monic of degree n. 
The result of the operation may bo at once obtained by talcing' 
Y«(a?, y, z) for /«(«, y, ») in the theorem (7')» we thus iintl as. 
solutions of A^+7»=0, tho expressions 

d^ sinr , a 


Y„(a!, y, 13)- 


Y„(a!, y, c)- 


(‘.OH r 
r 


By recurring to tho definition of tho function wo sec tliat 
T/x__ /^/i »’*■*. /2siur. 

W- V vU 2.8 ■‘‘a.y.'j. 5 V w''isjr ’ 

thus 

J-»J|(r)= ^ I 

Using the relation betwoon Bessel's functions whose orders differ’ 
by an integer, wo have 

Jn-HC*-) = ( - 2)»r«+»AlL {iW = ( _ 2)» 


d(r’^y 


It may bo shown at once that 

y.7»+l* 


d’' cos r 


a(rT ^ 

^ 1 

is a second solution of BessoVs equation of order w+g; thus the- 
differential equation AH-hvs=s0 is satisfied by tho oxprossions 

and by the corresponding expression with a second solution of 
Bessefs equation instead of Jw+i(r) ; if Sn(At, 0) donotos a surface 
harmonic of degree n, the expression 

is a solution of the equation A®d+-d=0. 

The Bessel’s function of degree half an odd integer are tho only 
ones which are exproesible in a closed form involving no trans- 
cendental functions other than oiroular functions, it will be 
observed that in this case tho semi -convergent scries for 
becomes a finite one as tho eirprossions Q then break off after 
a finite number of terms. 

The Zeroes of BesseVs Fmbddons. — The detonnination of tho twsi- 
tion of the zeroes of the BesseVs functions, and the values of tho 
argument at which they occur have been investigated by llurwite 
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{Maih.A%%. voL xxsiii.), and more completely by H. H, Macdonald 
(Proc. Lmid. Math, Soc, vols. xxix. xxx.) It has been shown 
that the zeroes of Zrlp)\tS^ are all real and associated with the 
singular point at infinity when % is^ real and > - 1, and that all 
the real zeroes of Jn(s)/3” when % is real and < - 1, and not an 
integer, are associated with the essential singularity at infinity. 
.When 71 is a negative integer -m, has, in addition, 2m 

real zeroes coincident at the origin. When»=— m — tj, m being 
a positive integer, and l>'y>0, has a finite number 29?i 

of zeroes which are not associated with the essential singularity. 
If *71 is real, and starts with any positive value, the zeroes nearest 
the origin approach it as w- diminishes, two of them reaching it 
when 71= - 1, and two more reach it whenever n passes through 
a negative integral value ; these zeroes then become complex for 
values of 71 not integral. The zeroes of J«(2)/is" are separated by 
those of Jn+i(«)/25”, one zero of the latter, and one only, lies 
between two consecutive zeroes of J„(z)/s". When n is real and 
> - 1, all the zeroes of Jn(s)/2” are given by a formula due to 
Stokes ; the positive zero in order of magnitude is given by 


where 


4^2-1 4(47^3 -l)(287ia- 31) 

8tt 8.(8a)» 


etc., 


a=^27i + 4m-l). 

It has been shown by Macdonald that the function Kn(a) has no 
3 

real zeroes unless 7i=2A;+^, where h is an integer, when it has one 
2 

real negative zero ; and that K,i(z) has no purely imaginary zeroes, 
and no zero whose real part is positive, other than those at infinity. 
When l>7i>0, Kn(«) has no zeroes other than those at infinity, 
when 2>7 i> 1, it has one zero whose real part is negative, and 
when m + 1 >7i> m, where m is an integer, there are m zeros whose 
real parts are -negative. When n is an integer, K,i(s) has n zeroes 
with negative real parts. 

Spheroidal Harmomcs , — For potential problerns in which the 
boundary is an ellipsoid of revolution, the co-ordinates to be used 
are r, 0 where in the case of a prolate spheroid 

1 sin ^ COS y:=:0sj7^-’ Isin^sin^, z=cr cos 

the surfaces r=r(„ confocal prolate si)heroids, 

confocal hyperboloids of revolution, and planes passing through 
the axis of revolution. We may suppose r to range from 1 to co , 
6 from 0 to tt, and 4* from 0 to 2r, every point in space has then 
unique co-ordinates r, 0. 

For oblate spheroids, the corresponding co-ordinates are r, 0 

given by * 

aj= c 1 sin ^ cos 2/=q\/r2-Hsin ^sin0, z=croos^, 

w'here 

0^7*= 00, O=0=27rj 

these may be obtained from those for the prolate spheroid by 
chanmng c into - cc, and r into tr. 

Taking the case of the prolate spheroid, Laplace’s equation 
becomes 


J *^sin^ 30 j’^(r®-l)sin®^ * 

ind it will be found that the normal solutions are 

P« Wl Pr(cos0)l cos 

For the space inside a bounding spheroid the appropriate normal 
forms are P][*(r)P^(oos where n, m are positive integers, 

and for the external space 


For the case of an oblate spheroid, P™(tr), Q”(ir), take the place 
of P», Q». . 

Toroidal FunctioTis, — ^For potential problems connected with 
the anchor-ring, the following co-ordinates are appropriate: If 
A, B are points at the extremities of a diameter of a fixed circle, 
and P is any point in the plane FAB which is perpendicular to 

A, Tp 

the plane of the fixed circle, let P=logj|^, 0 =aAPB, and let 

0 be the angle the plane APB makes with a fixed plane through 
the axis of the circle. Let 0 be restricted to lie between -- r and 
IT, a discontinuity in its value arising as we pass through the 
circle, so that within the circumference 0 is tt on the upper side 
of the circle, and - t on the lower side ; 0 is zero in the plane, of 
the circle outside the circumference ; p may have any value 
between - qo and « , and 0 any value between 0 and 2 t. ' The 
position of a point is then uniquely represented by the .co-ordi- 


nates p, 0, 0, which are the parameters of a system of tores with 
the fixed circle as limiting circle, a system of bowls with the 
fixed circle as common rim, and a system of planes through the 
axis of the tores. If as, y, a are the co-ordinates of a point referred 
to axes, two of which x, y are in the plane of the circle and the 
third along its axis, we find that 

fltsinhp ^ _ asinhp ^ ot sin 0 

®'"wshp-cos0®°®^’ ^"coshp-cos0 *“coshp-cos0* 

where a is the radius of the fixed circle. 

Laplace’s equation reduces to 

0fsinhp3V\ . 3/ sinhp 3V\ . 1 

0pl P® 0p / 30 1 30/ P^sinhp30® * 

when P denotes N/cosh p - cos 0. It can he shown that this 

equation is satisfied by 

the functions P“_j(cosh p), Q^_j(cosh p) required for the potential 
problems, are associated Legendre's functions of degree w half 

an odd integer, of integral order tw, and of argument real 
and greater unity ; these are known as toroidal functions. 
For the space external to a boundary tore, the function 
(cosh p) must be used, and for the internal space P^_j(cosh p). 
The following expressions may be given for the toroidal 
functions : — 


cos 7710 


pm - , , (- 1 )” 2 ) r 

,t-j(cos p) ^ O(coshp-l-smhpcoa0)^-^* 


^20 




^ 


71 + 771 


4) 


(cosh p +sinh pcos 0)’^"icos 7n<pd(f>, 


“("- 5 ) 


;d0. 


Q„_j(coslip)=(-l) 


On/ 2 cosh p - 2 cosh 0 

.n^n+w-g) ^gcothip 


[lo| 

sinh p cosh w)'^ " ^cosh mwdw 


(cosh p 


cos 7^0 




=( - l)"^2”»II f 771 - nf - i^sinh’^p r - 

TT \ 2/ \ 2/ j 0(2 cosh p-2coa0)’'' 

The relations between functions for three consecutive values of 
the degree or the order are 

271 cosh p?n- j(cosh p) - ^71 - 771 + pJi+ 4(cosh p) 

- («+m-i)p«.j(co8lirt=0. 

PS'i’|(cosh p) + 2(771 + 1 ) cothpP^ij(oosh p) 

with relations identical in form for the functions Q3J’_j(coshp). 

The function Q^_j(coshp' is expansible in the form 

which is useful for calculation of the function, when p is not 
small, P^^j(co9hp) can also be expressed in terms of by a 
somewhat complicated formula. 

Mlipeoidal Mcirmoivies,-~-ln order to treat potential problems 
in which the boundary surface is an ellipsoid, Lam4 took as 
co-ordinates the parameters p, v of systems of confocal ellipsoids, 
hyperboloids of one sheet, and of two sheets 5 these co-ordinates 
are three roots of the equation 

? ’ 
we thence find that 


vlure 






s. vm.— loi 
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and 

"We find from these yalues of x, y, a 
(das) +(dy) +(ds) -(pa_A3,(pa_ia)(‘^ri + (;,i3_ 

W, 


(p°-ya)(^3-y3) 


(A=->«“)(Aa-y!>)' 

and on applying the general transformation of Laplace’s equation 
that equation becomes 

where tj , ^ are defined by the formulse 
' /"P - - f dfi 


H 

J 0 




\/h^ -v^sJli^- 


which are equivalent to 

p—kdn(Jc^, iJ.=kdn(JL — hri^ ^i), v^hsn{hi, 

where Xti®, A/ ^ denote the quantities 1 - p» p* ^ denotes the 
complete elliptic integral 

di// 


il?: 


0 ain^^’ 

It can now be shown that Laplace’s equation is satisfied by the 
product E(p)E(/t)E(j^), where E(p) satisfies the differential equation 

{n(3i+l)/Da-{ft>+A®)p}E(/.)=0 ; 

and 'Ei(ji)j E(v) satisfy the equations 

, ^^-[n(»+l)i'»-j)(A>'+A*)]EW=0, 

where n and p are arbitrary constants. On substituting the 
values of the parameters tj, ^ in terms of p, /u, y, we finer that 
the equation satisfied by E(p) becomes 

(p»- A*- 

+ {(^® + Ji^)p - n{n + l)p*} E(p) = 0, , 

and E(Ai), E(y) satisfy equations in ja, y respectively of identically 
the same form ; this equation is known as Lamp’s equation. 

If n be taken to be a positive integer, it can be shown that it 
is possible in 2w+l ways so to determine p that the equation in 
E(p) is satisfi ed by an algebraical function of degree n, rational 
inp, The functions so determined are called 

Lam^ s functions, and the 271^ + 1 functions of degree n are of one 
of the four forms 


KW=v*+“iP’“’+- 


L(p)=^/^^*(o/ 






ECp)= a"/-® + a'"p*“ *+...), 

These are the four classes of Lamp’s functions of degree n ; of the 
functions £ there are 1+^, ori(7»+l), according as n is even 

or odd ; of each pf the functions L,, M, there are orhn - 1), and 

of the functions N, there are or hn + 1). 

2 2 

The normal forms of solution of Laplace’s equation, applic- 
able to the space inside the ellipsoid, are the 2 to+ 1 products 
*E(p;, EC^h E(y). It can be shown that the 2w-4-l values of « are 
real and unequal. 

It can be shown that, subject to certain restrictions, a function 
of p and y arbitrarily given over the surface of the ellipsoid esor 

products of Lamp’s functions of 

J 271+1 

eXWwr - 


A and y, in the form 


S S 
1 8 = 1 


the potential function for the space inside the ellipsoid, which has 

ellipsoid, is 


22* 


E*(p)E^(A)E4Cy)_ 
Ei(pi) 


It can be shown that a second solution of Lame’s equation is 
E„(p) where 

P„(p)=(2n+l)E„(p)/^ 

this function F„(p) vanishes at infinity as p~^\ and is therefore 
adapted to the space outside the bounding ellipsoid. The external 
potential which has at the surface p=pi, the value 

Sistory and Literature . — The first investigator in the subject 
was Legendre, who introduced the functions known by his name, 
and at present also called zonal surface harmonics; he applied 
them to the determination of the attractions of solids of revolu- 
tion. Legendre's investigations are contained in a memoir of the 
PaTi^_ Academy, Sur V attraction des sphiroides, published in 1785, 
and in a memoir published by the Academy in 1787, Itecherciies 
su/r la figure des plarMes ; his investigations are collected in 
his jKrerciscs, and in his TraiU des fwnctions elliptiques. The 
potential function was introduced by Laplace, who also first ob- 
tained the equation which bears his name ; he applied sifiierical 
surface harmonics to the determination of the potential of a nearly 
spherical solid, in his memoir, TMorie des attraetions des sphiroides 
et de la figwre des plcrnktes^ published by the Paris Academy in 
1785. Laplace was the first to consider the functions of two angles, 
which functions have consequently been known as Laplace’s func- 
tions ; his investigations on these functions are given in the 
Mdeaniqus Odleste, tome ii. livre iii., tome v. livre xi., and in the 
supplement to vol. v. The notation PN was introduced by 
Dirichlet (see Orelle’s Journal^ vol. xvii., “sur les scries dont lo 
terme general d6pend de deux angles,” kc. ; see also his memoir, 
“ Ueber einen neuon Ausdruck zur Bestimmung dor Dichtigkoit 
einer unendlich diinnen Kugolsohale ” in the Ahhandlungen of the 
Berlin Academy, 1860). The name " Kiigelfunctioncn ” was in- 
troduced by Gauss (see Collected Works^ vol. vi. p. 648). A direct 
investigation of the expression for the reciprocal of the distonce 
between two points in spherical surface harmonics was given by 
Jacobi (Crelle^s Jowrnaly vol. xxvi., see also vol. xxxiiT), The 
functions of the second kind wore first introduced by Heino (see 
his “Theorie der Anziohung einer EUipsoidos,” Crollo’s Jourml^ 
vol. xlii. 1861). The above-mentioned investigators enndoyed 
almost entirely polar co-ordinates ; the use of Cartesian co-ordinates 
for the expression of spherical harmonics was introduced by Kelvin 
in his theory of the equilibrium of an elastic spherical shell (soe 
Fhil. Trems. Roy. Soe. 1862), and also iiidopondontly by Clobsoh 
(see his paper, ‘‘Ueber die Kefloxion an oinor KTigoHliicho,” Orollo s 
Jowmal, vol. Ixi. 1863). The functions which boar the name of 
Bessel were first introduced by Fourier in his invostigations on the 
conduction of heat (see his Thiorio analytigue de la <^leur. 1822 - 
they were employed by Bessel in the theory of planetarymotion (see 
the Ahhandlwigen of the Berlin Academy, 1824). The functions 
which are now known as Bessel’s functions of degree, half an odd 
integer, were employed by Poisson in the theory of the conduction 
of heat in a solid spherical body (see the Journal de vieole polyU 
Cah, 19 (1823). The toroidal functions wore introduced by 0. 
Neumann {Theorie der JSlektriinmts- und- WwrTne- Vertheilung in 
einem Ringe, Halle, 1864), and independently by Hicks (PJdl. 
Tram. Roy. Roc. 1881). The ellipsoiaal harmonics were first in- 
vestigated by Lam4 in connexion with the stationary motion of 
heat in an ellipsoidal body (see Liouvillo’s Journal^ part iv. 1839). 
The external wlipsoidal harmonics were introduced by Liouvillo 
and Heine (see Liouyille’s Journal, vol, x., and Crelle^s Journal, 
voL XXIX.) The ellipsoidal harmonics have been considered as 
expressed in Cartesian co-ordinates by Green (see Collected Works), 
by Ferrers (see his Treatise), and by W. D. Niven (PML Trans. 
Mou. Soc. 1892). A vast aumber of memoirs and papers on 
Spneneal Harmonics and the allied ftinotions are soatterod through 
the various mathematical journals and the Transaotioas of 
scientmc sodetios. 

The following treatases may be consulted !— H binb. Theorie 
rtOT MMgelfyMstxcmm, second edition, voL i. 1878, vol. ii, 1881 • 
t^ treatise gives much information as to the history and 
literature of the subject. — EnnuBBs. BshtHecA UarmmiieB. 
Oambndg^ 1881 .— Todothtub. Tht JPxmelfUm of La^laet, LanU, 

Fhhlomn/y, 1879 (Appendix B). — Hjuintzsohbl. JEsdudion 
^ PoUmtwlglMu^ tvuf gmsshrilieht JO^orentMgleielmigen. 
Berlm, 1898.— E. HKCMANir. BettrSge mur TheoHt, dtr 
fwust^n Leipzm, 1878.— 0. NnuMAiTH'. 2%eorie der BeueFe- 
^SB^mefoonen. feinzig, 1867 ; Ueber die mch JSTreie. KvmU wid 
^h^-Buwitionen forisehreitendm, Bntwiekclimgen. ■ Leiiwig, 
xr ReaseVseken Functio^usn. 

Leipzig, 1808 . — Mathibu. Cowra de physique mxUi^Mdigvs 
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Paris, 1873. — Pookels. Veler die partielle JDifferential- 
gleichwrbg Ai4 + &®M=0, Berlin, 1891. — B6chbr. Ueher die 
Reihemntvjickelungen der PotentMthcorie^ Leipzig, 1894 . — Gkat 
and Mathews. Treatise on BesseVs Functions. (e. W, H.) 

Spiel ha^en, Friedrich von (1829 ), 

German novelist, was bom at Magdeburg, 24tb Febmary 
1829. Forsaking law for philology, he became a teacher 
in a gymnasium at Leipzig, but upon his father’s death in 
1 854 devoted himself entirely to authorship. After writing 
Clara Ter (1857) and Auf der Dime (1858), he obtained 
a striking success with FrohleTnatische Naturen^ and long 
maintained a position at the head of contemporary German 
fiction with Irb Reih wnd Glied, (1866), Hammer und 
Amhoss (1869), Sturmjiuth (1876), and Quisisarui (1880). 
Since this latter period Spielhagen’s works were less 
important until, in 1897, he recovered the lost ground 
with Fauslmlus^ a modernized prose version of the Gretchen 
episode in Faust, which Tieck and Charles Lamb thought 
so much below the dignity of the subject. Spielhagen’s 
novels combine two elements of especial power, the 
masculine assertion of liberty which renders him the 
favourite of the intelligent and progressive citizen, and the 
love of the sea, derived from an early residence at 
Stralsund, which introduces an element of poetry into his 
otherwise rather matter-of-fact fiction, and is especially 
conspicuous in Sturmfluth and Faustvlus. 

Spires (German Speyer), a town and episcopal see 
of Bavaria, Germany, chief town of the Palatinate, on 
the left bank of the Ehine, 1 6 miles south of ^ Mannheim 
by rail. A Protestant church has been built on the site 
of the Eetscher to commemorate the Protest of 1529. In 
the upper storey of the classical school is the Museum 
of Palatine Antiquities, containing archaeological, natural 
history, and numismatic collections. There is also a 
botanical garden. Cloth, sugar, tobacco, and wax-cloth 
are manufactured ; and tobacco, hops, fruit, madder, and 
com are grown. Population (1885), 16,238; (1900), 
20,911. 

Spirits . — The original meaning of the word Spirit 
was wind in motion, breath, the soul, and hence it came to 
denote that which gives life or vigour to the human body 
and other objects, and is therefore synonymous with every- 
thing eminently pure, ethereal, refined, or distilled. In 
popular chemical nomenclature the term spirit in its former 
sense is still occasionally encountered, for instance spirits 
of salt for hydrochloric acid. The spirits of the British 
Pharmacopoeia (e.g., sp. cetheris nitrosi] chloroformi; 
sp. camphoroe) are solutions of various substances obtained 
either by dxstiUing these with, or dissolving them in, the 
rectified spirit of the Pharmacopoeia, which latter is pure 
alcohol with 16 per cent, by weight of water. In the 
modem sense, spirits may be broadly defined as the products 
resulting from the distillation of saccharine liquids which 
have undergone alcoholic fermentation. Spirits of wine 
means rectified spirit of a strength of 43 degrees over 
proof and upwards. By rectified spirit is meant spirit 
rectified at a licensed rectifier’s premises. L^ally, the 
word spirits implies spirit of any description, and all 
liquors, mixtures, and compound^ made with the same. 
In the same way plain spirit is any British spirit which 
has not been artificially flavoured, and to which no in- 
gredient has been added subsequent to distillation. 

The principal Act now governing and regulating^ the manufacture 
of spirits and the working of distilleries is the Spirits Act of 1880. 
The jprovisions of this and the other Acts bearing on the subject are 
exceedingly numerous and complicated, and therefore only a few 
of the chief points can be set forth here, so that an adequate ap- 

S reciation may be gained of the somewhat arduous and rigid con- 
itions under which the spirit manufacturer is, in order to ensure 
the safeguarding of the revenue, constrained to carry out his 


operations. A distillery must not, without permission, be carried 
on at a greater distance than half a mile from a maiket to-wn, nor 
may it be situated within a quarter of a mile from /j .. 
a rectifying establishment. A distiller must give notice 
of the erection of new plant or apparatus, of the time " 

of brewing, of the removing of sugar from store or 
of yeast from wort or wash, of the making of “bub,” of the 
locking of the spirit receiver supply pipe, &c. He may use any 
materials he pleases, provided that the gravity of the woit can 
be ascertained by the saccharometer, but he may not brew beer 
nor make cider, wine, nor sweet wines. When the worts are 
collected in the wash-back (fermenting vessel) a declaration must 
be made at once, specifying the original gravity and number of dry 
inches remaining in the back. At the end of every distilling period 
a return must be delivered showing (a) the quantity of brewing 
materials used, (6) the quantity of woit and wash attenuated and 
distilled, (c) the quantity of spirits produced at proof-strength and, 
(d) the quantity of “feints” remaining. Eegulations also exist 
with regard to the amount of “bub ” (see below) that may be added 
to the worts, or the quantity of yeast that may be reinoved from 
the wash, concerning the time permissible for drawing over spirit 
at the various stages, as to placing in and taking spirit out of store, 
the number and size of vessels, the locking of the latter, and the 
painting of the pipes carrying various liquids in certain colours. 
The methods of assessing the duty are threefold, and -whichever of 
these methods gives the highest return is the one adopted. The 
first is the attenuation charge. This consists in le-vying the charge 
due on one gallon of proof spirit for every lOO gallons of worts 
collected and for every five degrees of attenuation observed, the 
latter being calculated by taking the difference between the highest 
specific gravity of the woi*ts and the lowest gravity of the w^ash 
after complete fermentation. Secondly, there is the low-wines 
charge, calculated upon the bulk-quantity at proof strength of the 
low wines produced by the distillation of the wash ; and lastly, the 
feints and spirits charge. This is the method usually adopted, as 
it generally gives the highest results : it is assessed on the number 
of bulk-gallons at proof of the feints and spirits produced by the 
final distilling operations. The dutyJK’hich was fixed at 10s. per 
proof gallon in 1860 remained at that rate until 1890, when an 
addition of 6d. was made, but a further increase to the like amount 
made in 1894 was, owing to the unsatisfactory results obtained, 
remitted in the next year. The rate remained at 10s. 6d. until 
1900, when it was raised to 11s. 


In the decade 1880-90 the quantity of spirits distilled 
in the United Kingdom remained practically stationary, 
and the consumption per head of population 
steadily declined, so much so that the spirit 
began to be looked upon as one of the failing ve/opmeiiA 
sources of the public revenue. During the ten 
years, 1890-1900, however, there was a rapid increase, 
not only in the spirit produced, but also in the consump- 
tion per head. A ^oint was then reached at which the 
production had considerably outstripped the consumption, 
due in part to the desire of the spirit trade to meet the 
increased demand for “matured” spirits, and in part to 
the fact that a large amount of capital had been attracted 
to the distilling industry. 

The following figures regarding the gallonage;, excise 
duty, exports, &c., need no explanation : — 


United Kirngdom. 


Year. 

Quantity 

nistiUod 

(Proof 

Gallons). 

Duty Paid 
(Excise^ 

Exports 

(Proof 

Gallons). 

Imports 

(Proof 

Gallons). 

Remaining 
in Ware- 
house 
(Proof 
Gallons). 

1880 . 

1886 . . 
1800 . 

1895 . 

1900. 

37,412,170 

41,006,486 

40,970,295 

44,870,867 

69,246,277 

£13,631,785 

13,987,472 

13,860,002 

16,195,664 

20,303,147 

1,704,204 

2,588,078 

3,371,396 

3,854,102 

5,284,011 

10,050,407 

11,766,518 

12,714,040 

10,211,008 

10,739,100 

40.001.4.37 
04,405,817 

85.370.037 
108,105,402 
157,109,008 


The importation of foreign potable spirit has fallen off 
materially since 1870-75, during which period it stood at 
sixteen to seventeen millions of gallons. This is chiefiy due 
to the decreased consumption of brandy and, to a smaller 
extent, to the diminishing importance of rum and other 
foreign spirits. The most remarkable change in this con- 
nexion is in the case of foreign mothylat^ spirit. At 
one time (1891) the quantity of this article imported was 
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almost equal to tlie amount manufactured in the United 
lungdom, the figures being 1,994,782 gallons for the home 
product and 1,456,108 for the foreign. For various 
reasons — chiefly, perhaps, o'wing to the surtax of 4d. per 
gallon on all foreign spirit — ^the quantity imported has 
gradually dwindled away, and in 1900 the figures were 
4,978,027 gallons for the United Kingdom, against 6245 
gallons imported. 

The Bussian Empire is now the greatest spirit-producing 
nation, the German Empire coming next, and then 
Austria-Hungary, France, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom in succession. The following are the 
comparable figures for 1898 : — 

Production of 8;pirit^ (1898). 

Gallons. GaUons. 

Euflsian Empire . 159,192,000 Prance . . 106,128,000 

German Empire .144,672,000 United States 71,572,000 

Austro-Hungarian United King- 

Empire . . . 106,788,000 dom . . 62,731,000 

With regard to the consumption in gallons per head, 
Denmark stands first with 3 '2, then follow the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire with 2*2, Rumania with 2*11, France 
with 2*07, Belgium with 1*89, the German Empire with 
1*85, Holland with 1*83, the United Kingdom with 1*04, 
and last (of the more important nations) the United 
States with 0*97 gallons. In the British colonies, South 
Australia (Northern Territory) comes first with a con- 
sumption per head of 1 *90 gallons ^ and then in order : 
West Australia 1*50 gallon, the Cape 1*00 gallon, Queens- 
land 0*96 gallon, Victoria 0*82 gallon, New South Wales 
0*75 gallon, New Zealand 0*66 ^Uon, Natal 0*60 gallon, 
and Canada 0*55 gallon. Of the spirits distilled in the 
United Kingdom, Scotland produces roughly one-half, 
Ireland nine-thirty-seconds, and England seven-thirty- 
seconds. Although the number of distilleries in England 
and Ireland has remained practically stationary since 1880, 
the number in Scotland increased from 120 to 161 in 
the same period. In 1900 the actual numbers were: 
Scotland 161, Ireland 29, England 10. It is diffilcult to 
arrive at any satisfactory figure with regard to the amount 
of capital invested in British and Irish distilleries, but it 
probably exceeds thirty millions. Illicit distillation has 
almost ceased to exist in Great Britain, but in Ireland the 
number of annual seizures under this heading is still con- 
siderable- During 1900, out of a total of 1845 detections 
and seizures, 1826 were in Ireland. 

The spirit produced in the United Kingdom is made 
almost exclusively from malt, unmalted grain,' and molasses. 
The proportion of unmalted grain to malt remained fairly 
constant during the period 1880-1900, but the relative 
quantity of molasses employed increased considerably. 
The estimated quantities of the various materials employ^ 
are as under : — 


Tear. 

Malt 

(Quarters). 

Uxunalted 
Grain, &g. 
(Quarters^ 

ill 

Rice 

(Owt.). 

1883 

1889 . 

1892 . 

1900 . 

86S,863 

1 907,971 

980,427 
1,410,932 

1,054,081 

1,056,222 

1,163,975 

1,542,458 

165,529 

242,616 

457,707 

774,126 

67i721 

niZ 


With r^ard to the materials employed in the manu- 
facture of spirits in France, roughly 90 per cent, now 
consist of maize (and other starchy substances), beetroot, • 
and molasses, whereas in 1840 nine-tenths of the alcohol 
produced was derived from the grape and other fruits. 
This change is due in part to the ravages of the 
oidiwnb disease (1850-57) and the (1876-90), 

which destroyed an immense number of vines, and in 


part to the increased demand for commercial spirit in 
the arts and manufactures, and also to the improved 
methods for obtaining a high-class spirit from practically 
any starchy or saccharine material. 

The following table shows (in round figures) the quan- 
tities of alcohol produced from wine, cider, <Src. {Fruit 
Alcohot)^ and from maize, molasses, &c. {Trade Alcohol), 
respectively, in France at various periods from 1840 to 


1840 

Fruit Aloohxil. 

(177114=1000 hectolitrea F^tre alcohoiy 

800 .. . 

Trade Alcohol, 

100 

1852 

400 . 


400 

1876 

650 . 


1050 

1880 

50 


1560 

1893 

247 . 


2230 

1900 

323 . 


2333 


In 1900 the number of alcohol units (see above) distilled 
from maize and other starchy materials was 563, from 
molasses 797, from beetroot 973, from wine 149, and 
from cider, lees, and other substances 174. Roughly one- 
seventh of the total spirit production of France is exported, 
a large proportion of this is classed as “eau-de-vie- 
de vin,” or wine-alcohol; but as a matter of fact the 
amount so classed is in excess of the actual quantity 
distilled from wine. In Germany, roughly 83 per' cent, 
of the spirit manufactured is derived from potatoes. In 
1900 the total spirit distilled amounted to 3668 units, 
(of 1000 hectolitres of pure alcohol), of which 2948 
units were obtained from potatoes, 599 units from grain,, 
and 121 units from molasses and other materials. 

The materials used by the distiller, and the methods of prepara- 
tion and treatment to which they are subjected before and after 
entering the distillery, differ materially from those 
employed by the brewer. It is true that (apart from 
the actual process of distillation) the noain^ operations " 
of the brewer and of the distiller are identical, in the ^ 
sense that they consist in the conversion of starch into sugar, 
and of the latter into alcohol ; but whereas the objeot of th& 
brewer is to produce beer, of which alcohol forms only a xolativdy 
small proportion, the distiller, broadly speaking, desires to produce, 
alcohol as such; and it is this fact which is responsible for thei 
differences alluded to above. Thus the Chevalier type of baiOey, 
which is undeniably the best from the brewer’s point of view, i& 
not in great favour with the distiller. The nature of the husk, 
colour, and friability of the starch, qualities which are of thor 
greatest importance to the brewer, are of little interest to the 
distiller, and provided that the grain is fairly sound; that it con- 
tains a high percentage of starch and a fair, proportion of nitro- 
genous matter, it will pass muster as an average distillery material. 
After cleaning and grading, the barley intended for distiller’s malt 
is placed in steep, where it remains for a somewhat longer period 
than is the case with* brewing barley. It is now generally held to 
be advisable to treat the steep-water liberally with antiseptics — 
such as lime, sulphurous acid and its salt, or even with a trace of 
mineral acid^as the distiller has not the opportunity of lessening 
the dangers of bacterial infection at subsoqxient stages, which is. 
afforded to the brewer by the boiling and hopping of the wort. 
Where maize is used for malting purposes this antiseptic treat- 
ment becomes a practical necessity. In distflleries using nothing* 
but barley malt (Scots pot still whisky) the malting process is. 
conducted in much the same way as that pursued with malt 
intended for brewing (see Bridwino, vols. iv. and xxvi), except 
that the period of germination is somewhat more prolonged. In 

a (British and foreign patent spirit) and potato (Germany) 
eries, where barley melt is not used as the source of alcohol, 
but chiefly os a diastatic agent, that is to say, for its starch- 
converting properties, the ‘^ong'' malt process is now widely 
employed. This consists essentially in su^'ecting the grain first 
to a somewhat lengthy steep (until the increase in vjreight due to- 
the absorbed water is about 40-45 per cent.), and secondly to a very 
prolonged “flooring” at a moderate temperature, great attention 
being paid to the conditions of ventilation and humidity. It was. 
formerly bdieved that the germinating barley grain attains ita 
maximitm of diastatic power after a very short period, and that 
when the acrospire is three-quarters “ up *'* and the rootlets say one 
and a Half times the length of the ^ain, the malt is ready for 
removal from the floor, DelbrUok, nayduok, and others have, 
however, shown that this is not the oase, and the practical resulta 
obtained by adopting the twenty days’ “flooring” period (and its 
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attendant conditions) have amply confirmed the scientific researches 
on this subject. 

Hayduck has shown that the relative diastatio strengths of 
“short” (seven to ten days) and “long” (twenty days) malt are 
as follows : — 

(1) For heavy barleys as 100 : 128 ‘5 (average). 

(2) For light barleys as 100 : 160-5 ,, 

In contradistinction to the brewer (who can only use it on 
exceptional occasions and for special purposes), the distiller prefers, 
whenever this is feasible, to use green malt rather than kilned malt. 
One of the principal objects of kilning brewing malt is to restrict 
the diastatic power ; but this is the very factor which the distiller 
desires to preserve ; and as green malt possesses roughly twice the 
diastatic activity of high kilned malt, it is obvious that the distiller, 
who regards his malt merely as a starch-converting agent, will, 
cceteris paribus^ use as little kilned malt as possible. The malt 
whisky distiller can, however, only make a restricted use of green 
malt, as he relies to a great extent on the kfining process for the 
development of the peculiar flavour characteristic of the article he 
produces. Moreover, it is freq[uently difficult during hot weather 
to obtain a satisfactory green malt supply, especially as the latter 
will not bear carriage for any distance, and distillers who make 
pressed yeast (commonly called “German** yeast) find that a 
proportion of kilned malt is necessary for the satisfactory manu- 
facture of this article. When the distiller is unable to use green 
malt he will, by preference, use a malt which has been kilned, at as 
low a temperature as possible. Under these conditions the kilning 
is little more than a drying operation, and the temperature is 
rarely raised above 130" F. 

Although green or low-dried barley malt is the saccharifying 
agent usually employed both in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent, malts prepared from other cereals are not infrequently 
employed for this purpose. According to Glaser and^ Moransky, 
the relative starch-transforming capacities of the various malted 
grains, taking barley malt as the unit, are as follows : 


Barley malt . 

. 


1-00 

Bye malt 

Wheat malt . 

■ 


0*93 

1*08 

Oat malt 



0-30 

Maize malt . 

. 


0*28 


Oat malt, notwithstanding its low transforming power, possesses 
certain advantages, inasmuch as it is easily and rapidly prepared, 
it acts very quickly in the mash-tun, and its diastatio power is 
well maintained during fermentation. Rye is best malted in con- 
junction with a little barley or oats, as it otherwise tends to 
superheat and to grow together in a tangled mass. The older 
methods at the disposal of the distiller for the transformation of 
starchy into fermentable material, namely, the uso of malted 
grain or of acid, have of late years been enriched by the discovery 
that certain micro-organisms (or rather the enzymes contained in 
them) possess the power of converting starch directly into the 
dextrins, the latter into sugar, and finally of splitting up saccharine 
materials into the usual products of alcoholic fermentation. Two 
Japanese moulds, namely, A^ergillue oryzee and oryzm 

(Japanese Koji and Taka-Koji), were the first micro-organisms of 
this type to be tried on anything like a largo scale in Europe. The 
“Koji” malt (if the term may be used) is prepared by inoculating 
steamed rice with the spores of the mould, and then collecting the 
mycelium (which develops very rapidly) immediately prior to the 
fresh spore formation. Koji can bo used as such in the form of a 
watery extract, or, after subjecting it to a suitable drying process, 
in much the same way as ordinary malt. 

It would perhaps be somewhat premature to hazard an opinion 
in regard to the rSlo which this type of micro-organism is likely to 
play in the future of the distilling industry, but it is a fact of 
considerable significance that another mould, namely, Amylomyces 
is used at the present time on a fair]^ extensive scale, and 
Mparently with excellent results, both in Franco and Bel^um. 
The process generally used in these countries (that of Collette and 
Boidm) consists essentially in inoculating a sterilized (mostly maize) 
mash in a closed vessel with a very small quantity of the spores of 
the mould — one-tenth of a gramme suffices— j)assing filtered air 
through the liquid contents for about twenty hours, thus causing 
the mould to develop very rapidly, and subsequently inducing 
fermentation by the addition of a pure yeast culture. The mould . 
is of itself capable of fermenting the sugar produced, hut it is 
found that the yeast acts more quioklyand will stand a greater 
peroentage of alcohol than the former. The yeast and the mould 
do not interfere with one another (os is usually the cose in mixed 
cultures of micro-organisms), but lead a symbiotic existenco, the 
mould transforming the starch into sugar, and the yeast sj)littiug 
up the latter as rapidly as it is produced. It is said that one 
mmme of culture is sufficient for the transformation of twenty- 
five tons of grain, thus saving three tons of malt, besides a third of 
a ton of starch which would be lost during the malting process. 
One of the great advantages of this method is that the sterilizing of 


the mash and the working in closed vessels practically exclude the 
action of the undesirable micro-organisms (fission fungi) which are a 
source of the greatest trouble under ordinary conditions. 


In brewing, all the necessary fermentable matter is 
formed from the starch by the mashing operation. The 
wort so obtained is then hopped and sterilized. 

This method of working, however, cannot he Themasb- 
adopted by the distiller. The brewer ninst 
have a certain proportion of dextrinous, non- 
fermentable carbohydrate matter in his wort ; the distiller, 
on the contrary, desires to convert the starch as completely 
as possible into fermentable, that is, alcohol-yielding, 
material. This result is obtained in two ways ; firstly, by 
mashing at low temperatures, thus restricting the action 
of the ^astase less than is the case in the brewer’s mash; 


and secondly, by permitting the continuance of the dia- 
static action during the fermentation period. Low-tem- 
perature mashing alone will not have the desired effect, 
for a part of the dextrinous bodies resulting from diastatic 
starch-transformation are not further degraded by diastase 
alone, but are rendered completely fermentable by the 
combined action of diastase and yeast. Hence the 
distiller is unable to boil, that is, to sterilize, his wort, 
as he would thereby destroy the diastase entirely. In 
this the distiller is at a serious disadvantage compared 
with the brewer, as an unsterilized wort is very Mable 
to bacterial infection. The latter danger prevents the 
distiller from taking fuU advantage of the benefits of 
low-temperature mashing, and he is obliged to heat his 
mash to a teniperature which wiU, at any rate, be a 
partial safeguard against the bacterial evil The method 
usually adopted is to bring the mash as rapidly as 
possible to about 130“ F. (at which the maximum sacchari- 
fying action takes place), to keep the whole at this point 
for some little time, then to heat quickly to about 144° 
(maximum liquefaction point), and subsequently to 150- 
158“ — according to the consistency of the mash — at which 
temperature the majority of the undesirable fission fungi 
are destroyed. 


In the manufacture of whisky and grain spirits generally, the 
mashing apparatus (in the United Kingdom) is similar to that 
employed in brewing, but to ensure a hotter extraction of starch 
than 18 necessary or desirable in the brewery, several mashes (in 
Scotland generally three, in Ireland two) are made with each lot of 
grist, and the runnings from the last of these are, as a nile, used 
as “liquor** for the next batch of malt. Potato and maize (also 
flaked maize and rice) mashes are made on a somewhat difforeiit 
prmoiplo. The starch in these materials is first gelatinized and 
partially liquefied by steam, cither in an open vessel or under 
pressure in a closed cylindrical convertor — no false bottom being 
used in either case, as in grain mashes— and subsequently, aftcj 
cooling to the proper temperature, saccharified by means of green 
or low-dried malt. Occasionally the materials mentioned are con- 
verted by moans of mineral acid, either with or without pressure. 

When the mash is finished, the wort — after (in the case of potato 
and maize mash) a portion of the skins, husks, Ac., have been 
removed by special machinery— is run through the refrigerators, 
very similar in construction to those used in the brewery. An 
open llat-pan cooler is an exception in a woU-oonducitod distillery 
nowadays, as distilling-worts do not need the prolonged hot 
alSration necessary for hrowing-worts, and constitute dangerous 
sources of infection. 


The conditions and methods of distillery fermentation 
vary considerably, and in some respects radically, from 
those in the brewery. In order to obtain the 
maximum alcohol yield the distiller is obliged 
to work with an unsterilized wort, and 
relatively high temperatures. The necessity 
for the former condition has already been explained, 
and the latter is due to the fact that the oiitimum 
•working capacity of distillery yeast is reached at a tem- 
perature markedly above that most favourable to brewing 
types. Apart from this, if the distiller works at browing 
temperatees, the brewing yeasts will predominate, and 
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these produce less alcohol than the distillery typ^. ’!l^us 
at 75“ F. (and above) distillery yeasts, at 60“ F. beer 
yeasts, and at 40“ F. wild yeasts, tend to predominate. 
The conditions of fermentation which are more or less 
forced upon the distiller are unfortunately also very 
favourable to the development of bacteria, and if special 
methods are not adopted to check their development, the 
result would seriously affect not only the quantity hut 
also the quality of the alcohol produced. The micro- 
organisms chiefly to be feared are those belonging to the 
r.li«a of fission fungi (scMzoinyoetes), such as the butyric, 
the lactic, the mannitic, and mucic ferments. 

It has long been known to practical distillers that in order to 
avoid irregnlar (bacterial) fermentations it is necessary ffltter to let 
wort “sour” naturally, or to add a smaU. quantity 
SouHng. (formerly sulphuric acid was frequently em- 

ployed) to it before pitching with yeast. The reason for this 
necessity was until recent times by no means dear. It has, now- 
ever, now been demonstrated that a slightly acid wort is a favour- 
able medium for the free development of the desirable types of 
distillery yeast, but that the growth of brewery yeasts, and 
especially of bacteria, is very much restricted, if not entoely 
suppressed, in a “soured” liquid. The acid which is the result of 
a properly conducted souring is lactic acid, formed by the decom- 
position of the sugar in the wort, by bacterial action, and accordmg 

to the equation C 6 Hi 206 = 2 C 3 He 03 . ^ xi. i x.- 

Por various reasons (one being that, in order to restrict tne lactic 
fermentation when sufficient acid has formed, it is necessary to heat 
the soured liquid to a higher temperature than is desirable in the 
case of the main wort) it is inexpedient to allow the souring process 
to take place in the main wort. It is usual to make a small mash, 
prepared on special lines, for the production of the bub ’* (German 
SefegvA), as the soured wort is termed. This is allowed either 
to sour ” spontaneously, or better, by inoculating it with a pure 
culture of jB. acidificwM longissiTniViB, which for this purpose is 
undoubtedly the beat variety of the lactic acid bacteiia. ^The 
optimum developing temperature of this organism is about 104® F., 
but it is better to keep the wort at 122® F., for at the latter 
temperature practically no other bacteria are capable of develop- 
ment. When the laotification is completed, the wort is raised 
to 165“ P. in order to cripple the lactbFying bacteria— otherwise 
souring would go on in the main fermentation — and after 
cooling to the proper point, it is pitched with yeast. When a 
good crop of the latter has formed, the whole is added to the 
juain wort. The beneficial effects of souring are not due to any 
specific action of the lactifying bacteria, but purely to the lactic 
acid formed. It has been found that excellent— and in some 
respects better— results can be obtained by the use of lactic acid 
as such in place of the old souring process. Still more re- 
markable is the success which has attended the introduction of 
^drofiuoric acid and its salts as a substitute for lactic acid. 
Hydrofluoric acid is poisonous to bacteria in doses which do not 
aiiect distillery yeasts, and the latter can be cultivated in such 
a manner as to render them capable of withstanding as much as 
0*2 per cent, of this acid. Bacteria can apparently not be 
“acclimatized” in this fashion. Worts treated with hydrofluoric 
acid produce practically no side fermentation, and it seems a fact 
that this substance stimulates diastatic action, and thus permits 
of the use of relatively low-mashing temperatures. The yeast 
employed in British distilleries is stiU occasionally obtained from ' 
breweries, but it is now generally recognized that a special type of 
yeast, such as the so-called “ German ’'yeast — a good deal of which 
comes from Holland, but which is now also produced in the United 
Kingdom on a considerable scale — ^is desirable in the distillery. 
This variety of yeast, although closely allied botanically to that 
used in brewing (belonging as it does to the same class, namely, 
ScLGcharomyces cerevisim), is capable of effecting a far more rapid 
and far more complete fermentation than the larter. Probably the 
moat widely known and best ** pure-oulture distilleiy yeast. is 
the one called species 11.” first produced in the laboratories of the 
Berlin Distillers’ Association. The optimum working temperature 
of distillery yeast is at about 81*5“ F. ; but it would be inexpedient 
to start the main fermentation at this temperature, as the sub- 
sequent rise may be as much as 86“. It is therefore usual to pitch 
at about 80“ F., and then, by means of the atteniperator, to cool 
down very slowly until the temperature reaches 60® F, The tem- 
perature subsequently rises as fermentation goes on, but should not 
exceed 85“ F. Pot-still malt whisky distillers usually work at 
somewhat lower temperatures. Fermentation is carried on until 
practically all the saccharine matter is converted into alcohol ; and 
when this is the case, the gravity of the mash is about equal to, or 
even a little below, that of water. In pot-still (malt whisky) 
distilleries the original gravity of the wort is usually from 1 *060 to 


1*060, occasionally lower, but in grain (patent or “silent ’ spirit) 
distilleries the worts are usually made up to a Mgher gravity. In 
Germany gravities as high as 1*110 are employed; but in that 
country “thick” mashes, owing to the method to raise the duty, 
are a matter of necessity rather than of choice. 

The principles governing the distillation of the fermented 
wort— at this stage termed “wash”— are very much the 
same as those described in the 9th edition under 
Distillation and Whisky {q.v.). With regard to 
the apparatus, the old form of pot stiU employed 
in the manufacture of malt whisky in Scotland and 
Ireland, and of brandy in France, has undergone little 
change, as it is generally recognized that for the prepara- 
tion of this class of spirits, which depend for their char- 
acteristic flavours on the retention of a considerable 
proportion of the volatile by-products of^ the wash, the 
simplest type of still is the best. It is curious to note in 
this respect that the stills used in the Charente district, 
where the genuine Cognac brandy is produced, are of the 
most elementary construction. The farther one gets away 
from the Cognac centre, the more complicated does the 
type of still become, and the quality of the brandy grows 
correspondingly inferior. On the other hand, the patent 
or grain stills which are employed for the manufacture of 
silent spirit, from which the by-products must be removed 
as far as possible, have been improved in many ways. It 
was formerly not considered possible to produce a high 
grade silent spirit, practically free from by-products, in a 
single operation j the spirit obtained, for instance, from 
the Coftey apparatus in British and Irish distilleries was 
invariably sent to the rectifier for further purification. 

Stills are, however, now constTucted which yield in one 0])cration 
a spirit containing up to 98 per cent, of absolute iilr-ohol, iind 
free from all but the merest traces of aldehyde, fusel oil, &c. 
(foreshots and tailings). An excellent still of this kind is that 
of Ilges. The latter takes advantage of the fact that if a liquid 
containing 15 per cent, of alcohol is boiled, the quantity of msel 
oil in the vapour is equal to the amount in the remanent fluid, and 
that if the percentage of alcohol is less than 15 per cent., the 
amount of fusel in the vapour is greater than that in the liquid. 
It is therefore, by working on proper lines, possible to remove the 
whole of the fusel from the mash by a single operation. By 
subjecting the vapours so obtained to a oarofiilly regulatod do^dilog- 
mation, the fusel oil condenses, together with the steam and a 
certain proportion of alcohol— in practice 16 per cent. By further 
cooling the liquid so obtained, tho fusel sc]>aratos out and, being 
specifically lighter, rises to the surface of the watery spirit, and is 
then easily removed. This form of still is so arranged that any 
cliange from the correct tomperaturo necessary for the adequate 
separation of the concentrated “feints" into two layers, is auto- 
matically corrected by the admission of moni or less (jqoling Hqnor 
to tho refrigerating pipe coiled round tho dophlegmating colqnm. 
The “foreshots” (aldehyde, &c.) are removed by submitting the 
alcoholic vapour passing up through tho main dophlcjgmat'er to 
further purification. The llgcs apparatus yields three continuous 
streams of fine spirit, fusel oil, ana foreshots respectively. Other 
good forms of modem “patent " stills are those of Xuck and Leaker, 
Pontifex and Wood, and Blair and Campbell. 

Patent, grain or silent, spirit is principally used in the 
United Kingdom in tho arts, for blending with malt 
whisky, and for the manufacture of gin, British brandy, 
and various liqueurs and cordials. As there aro no 
official figures, it is impossible to state the exact amount 
of patent spirit which is blended with malt (pot) whisky, 
but the figures taken in evidence before tho Select Com- 
mittee on British and Foreign Spirits in 1891 indicated 
that the total quantity of whisky which wont into 
consumption in 1890 was roughly 22J millions of gallons, 
of whidx 16 millions represented pot and millions 
patent spirit. These figures, however, certainly do not 
represent the relative proportions of pot and patent 
spirits consumed as whisky at the present time- Accord- 
ing to a competent trade authority, Irish whisky is 
now “patent” to the extent of at least four-lifths, and 
Scotch whisky to fully two-thirds, of tho total amount 
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consiimed. It certainly seems that the taste for a ‘‘dry” 
spirit, one containing less of the malt or peat flavour 
characteristic of unblended whisky, is continually in- 
creasing. 

For the production of whisky see under Whisky in 
vol. xxiv. (9th ed.), and under Distillation (voL vii.); 
also above, and under By-Products (below). 

Genuine brandy is obtained by the distillation of wine 
in pot stills, similar in construction to, but smaller, than 
those employed by Scotch malt whisky distillers. 
1^005 brandies, those of the Cognac (Charente 

and Charente Inf^rieure) district are made from 
light white wines possessing no marked “bouquet,” but 
which in distillation yield a spirit of a peculiarly fine 
and delicate character. It is remarkable that the fuller 
and more aromatic wines of the Gironde and Burgundy, 
for instance, are not so suitable for the manufacture of 
brandy as the relatively poor growths of the Charente. 
Apart from the latter, wine-brandy is also distilled in 
considerable quantities in the Armagnac, Marmande, 
Nantes and ijajou, and several other districts. The 
eawx-de^ de marc obtained (chiefly in Burgundy) from 
the pulp of skins, pips, &c. remaining in the wine-press, 
by the addition of water and subsequent fermentation and 
distillation, are peculiarly rich in aromatic principles. 

Bum in former times was made almost exclusively 
from the expressed juice of the sugar cane, but it is now 
largely obtained either from cane-sugar molasses or from 
cane-Tweyasse, that is, the ^ugar-cane pulp from which the 
greater part of the juice has been expressed. Fictitious 
rums, made either wholly or in part from plain spirit and 
flavoured with essential oils (“rum essence”), are occasion- 
ally encountered, but this also applies to other spirits, such 
as wine and fruit brandies. 

Gin is obtained by distilling plain spirit (of varying 
strength) in the presence of a number of flavouring agents, 
the chief of which are juniper, angelica, cinnamon, coriander, 
and sweet fennel Occasionally flavouring agents are 
added after distillation. “ Sweetened ” gin contains 3 to 
5 (or even more) per cent, of sugar. 

Liqumrs may be defined as flavoured spirits of varying 
alcoholic strength, and sweetened by the Edition of cane 
sugar. They are made (1) by distilling plain spirit with 
the flavouring agents, and adding the sweetening syrup to 
the perfumed distillate; (2) by macerating plain spirit 
with various essences and extracts, filtering, and adding 
the sugar ; or (3) by adding alcohol and sugar to diiferent 
fruit juices. Absinthe is a sweetened spirit containing 70 
to 73 per cent, of alcohol, flavoured with wormwood, 

, fennel, aniseed, &c., and coloured green by maceration 
with the leaves of the hyssop, mint, and wormwood 
plants. There is a popular behef to the effect that the 
green colour is due to copper, indigo, or other dye-stuffs, 
but in fact this is very rarely the case. Genuine Vermouth 
is obtained by adding an alcoholic extract of a number of 
flavouring and colouring agents to a fortified white wine, 
the whole being subsequently matured by exposure to the 
sun^s rays. The nature and quantities of the flavouring 
agents employed in the preparation of genuine Chmi/reme^ 
Benedicime^ and similar liqueurs are kept strictly secret, 
but numerous “recipes” may be found in special works 
dealing with this subject. 

The main constituent of spirits is, of course, ethylic 
alcohol — spirit of wine — ^but all spirits contain small but 
The b - quantities of by-products, and it is by 

pnducts ^1^3 character of a spirit is determined 

tementa^' The by-products are mainly formed during fer- 
mentation, but are also to a certain extent pre- 

* * existent in the raw materials, or may bo formed 
during the ox)erations preceding and succeeding fermenta- 


tion. The nature of the by-products is complex, and varies 
sensibly according to the raw materials employed and the 
methods of malting, mashing, fermentation, and distillation. 

The by - products may be classified as follows : — (a) Higher 
alcohols — usually going under the name of fusel oil ; (b) compound 
ethers ; (c) fatty acids ; (d) fatty aldehydes and acetals ; (e) fiirfurol ; 
(/) terpene, terpene hydrate, and ethereal oils ; and (g) volatile 
bases. The higher alcohols. These consist of mixtures of fat^ 
alcohols containing three or more atoms of carbon (CwHaw+iOH), in 
which, as a rule, amyl alcohol (C5H11OH) predominates. The fiisel 
oil of British pot still spirite (whisky) is chiefly composed of 
amylic and butylic alcohols, whereas in patent spirits propylic 
alcohol is the preponderating factor ; that is, in the finished or fine 
spirit, for the fusel separated from patent spirit in the course of 
(liatillation consists mainly of amylic and butylic alcohols. Broadly 
speaking, the higher alcohols present in pot are of higher mole- 
cular weight than those in patent spirits. Potato fusel contains a 
liigh proportion of isobutylic, grain fusel of n. butylic, alcohol. 

The formation of fusel oil is dependent on many conditions. It 
has been shown that at the commencement of fermentation, when 
the yeast is young and vigorous, very little, but that towards the 
end of this stage a relatively large quantity, is produced. Lindet 
found the amount formed thirty-eight hours after pitching to be 
1*78 c.c. (per 100 c.c. of alcohol), and after seventy -two hours, 
14*07 C.C. The presence of a large volume of yeast tends to check 
the production of fusel, probably owing to the overwhelming mass 
action of the yeast on the bacteria that may be present. Further, 
it is a fact that certain organisms form specific alcohols. Thus 
Perdrix has described a fission fungus which produces amyl alcohol, 
and Beijerinck has proved that B. granulobacter hutylimm is re- 
sponsible for the formation of isobutylic alcohol. Nevertheless 
there is considerable evidence to prove that the tiue yeasts are 
under certain conditions capable of giving rise to the formation of 
fusel oil. The acid present in spirits is chiefly acetic acid, but 
small quantities of other acids are also found. The compound 
ethers, formed by the interaction of alcohols and acids, Siiefly 
dm*ing the fermenting and distilling operations, consist almost 
entirely of fatty acid radicles in combination with ethyl and, to a 
minor extent, amyl alcohol. Ethyl acetate (acetic ether) is the 
main constituent of the compound ethers, the others being mainly 
valemte, butyrate, and propionate of ethyl. (Enanthic ether (pelar- 
gonate of ethyl) is one of the characteristic ethers of brandy. 
Purfurol, the aldehyde of furfuran, one of the chief decomposition 
products of the pentoses — is invariably present in new pot, but 
rarely in patent, spirits, and it seems fairly certain that the pre- 
sence of relatively large quantities of this substance in pot-still 
spirits is mainly due to the charring effect of the direct action of 
the fire gases on the carbonaceous matter adhering to the bottom 
and sides of the still. Terpene and terpene hydra^te are character- 
istic constituents of grain fusel. Although the ethereal oils appear 
to play an important part in determining the character of a spirit, 
too little is at present known of these substances to warrant any 
closer description. 

That potable spirits (excepting, of course, pure alcohol) 
and wine are greatly improved by age is an undeniable 
fact, and one that has been recognized for many 
hundreds, and even thousands, of years. Thus 
in the Gospel of St Luke we have the statement ingon the 
“that no man having drunk old wine, straight- 
way desireth new : for he saith, The old is better.” 

And again, in the Apocrypha, “ New friends are like new 
wine : when it is old, thou shalt drink it with pleasure.” 
There is little doubt that the beneficial effect of age on 
the character of spirits is due to the changes effected in 
the character and quantity of the by-products; but the 
exact nature of these changes is by no means clear. Such 
improvement as takes place is apparently connected in 
some way with the free access of air to, or rather the 
satisfactory ventilation of, the containing vessel ; for spirits 
preserved entirely in glass undergo relatively little change, 
either in taste or in chemical composition, whereas cask 
storage materially affects both these factors. 

Concerning the changes in the higher alcohols, consider- 
able divergence of opinion exists, and it is, to say the 
least, doubtful whether the fusel oil, to which the baneful 
effects of new or raw spirits were formerly ascribed, actu- 
ally does decrease with age. The exixarience of tlio author 
is rather to the contrary. With regard to the comijound 
ethers, the general belief up till a few years ago was that 
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these bodies tend to increase with age, and it is to their 
development that the bonqnet of spirits (as well as of 
wines) is mainly due. More recent investigations tend to 
throw doubt on this theory (although it may be true 
enough in particular cases). The author is inclined to 
favour view that the ethers as a whole do not materi- 
ally increase, and that vdth regard to the bouquet, the 
ethereal oils play a part at any rate equal in importance to 
that of the compound ethers. 

Coming next to the acids, there is a consensus of 
opinion that they increase with age, both in the case of 
whisky and of brandy j and as increased acidity implies 
oxidation, there is little doubt that this factor to a great 
extent connotes age or improved condition. The cUdehydes 
in whisky have been little investigated, but on the whole 
the results obtained seem to indicate an augmentation 
during maturation. In the case of brandy, the published 
analyses show a sensible increase of aldehyde with age. 
From the latest investigations it appears more than prob- 
able that the elimination or modification of fwrfv/rol and 
other pyro compounds (probably of an aldehydic and 
creosotic or phenolic nature) formed by fire action in the' 
pot stUl, plays an important part in tke improvement of 
spirits. 

The following are analyses of whiskies and brandies of 
various ages and conditions : — 


WTiishies^ 

(Excepting the alcohols, results are expressed in miUigrammea 
per 100 c.c. alcohol.) 


Description and Age, 

&o. 

Alcohol per cent. 

By VoL 

Acid (as Acetic 
Acid). 

Aldehyde (as Acetic 
Aldehyde). 

1 

Compound Ethers (as 
Acerio Ether). 

Higher Alcohola 

Total By-Products. 


Scotch, All malt Xun- 









blended). JTeia* . 

62-22 

25-4 

11-4 

6*6 

62-2 

208-9 

313*6 

I. 

Scotch. All malt (un- 









blended. 4 ywrst* 

60-45 

Sl-1 

13*6 

4*3 

69-4 

236-6 

354*8 

11 . 

Scotch. Ordinaiy Oom- 









xnercifll (blended). Age? 

47-66 

1S8-7 

18-4 

1*7 

83-2 

182-5 

1* 

424*5 

III. 

Brandies. 

Genuine. New 

67-7 

60-6 

6*9 

1-3 

168-8 

161-9 

367*0 

IV. 

Genuine. 36 years . 

47-5 

202*1 

48*1 

1*3 

133-3 

345-4 

730*1 

V. 

Factitious .... 

47-5 

60-6 

04 

0-1 

26 8 

10-6 

87*3 

VI. 

Ordinary Commercial . 

446 

83-1 

11-8 

1-3 

129-0 

278-8 

499*0 

VXI. 


JToia.— Analyses 1.-111. and VII. by the author, Nos. IV.-YI.,hy Lusson, 

* These samples represent the same quality of spirit from one distillery, 
and are therefore fairly compaxable. 


The nature of the physiological effects produced by the 
ingestion of spirits varies considerably, not only according 
Physio- ^ spirit ({.e., whether whisky, 

brandy, rum, <fec.) consumed, but also with the 
efteets of condition of the same (i.d., whether new or old, 

there is no doubt that the 
^ * causation of these phenomena is intimately con- 

nected with the nature and quantity of the by-products, 
to which, as has been already said, the character of the 
spirit is due. Commenting on a statement in BaUey^s 
Book of Sports to the effect ^t wine and brandy had a 
tendency to make a man fall on his side, whisky to make 
him fall forward, and cider and perry to make him fall on 
his back, Lauder Brunton {JEvideficej Spirits Com/injitteej 
1891) suggests that these statements — ^if correct — ^might 
indicate definite injury to various parts of the cerebellum. 
Thus if the anterior part of the middle lobe of the cere- 
bellum is mjured, the animal tends to fall forward ; when 
the posterior part is affected, the head is drawn backwards, 


&c. Brunton is inclined to believe that the varying 
action of different spirits may be due to the specific action 
of specific products on the separate nerve centres. Thus 
the cause of the epileptic convulsions produced by the in- 
jection of absinthe has been traced to the specific action 
of the chief flavouring agent of this liqueur. 

In view of the doubt which modern research lias thrown on the 
older theories, to the effect that the improved character of a mature, 
as compared with a new, spirit is due to the decrease in the 
quantity of the higher alcohols (i.e., the fusel oil), a discussion of 
the specific action and relative toxicity of these bodies may seem 
superfluous, more especially as they occur in quantities which are 
apparently incapable of producing serious effects. As, however, 
there is considerable reason for believiiig that the higher alcohols 
do influence, at any rate, the flavour of the spirit, and the evidence 
as to the non-disappearance of these substances during maturing is 
not all on one side, a brief reference to their physiological action 
seems to the author not out of place. Broadly speaking, the 
toxicity of the fatty alcohols increases with their molecular weight. 
Dujardin-Baumetz and Audig4 found that the lethal dose for dogs 
was 5-6 grammes per kilo-body-weight for ethyl (ordinary) alcohol; 
3*75 grammes for propyl alcohol ; 1*8 grammes for butyl ; and 1*5 
grammes for n. amyl alcohol. It is interesting to note that the 
experiments of these investigators were conducted chiefly with the 
pig, as the digestive organs of the latter animal are very similar to 
those of man, and also because the pig is apparently the only 
animal which willingly takes alcohol with its food. With regard 
to the action of spirits generally, the investigators named above 
found that the digestive organs of pigs fed for thirty moixths with 
pure alcohol alone were ‘not affected, whereas the animals treated 
with similar quantities of imperfectly purified spirit (whotlior de- 
rived from the beet, the potato, or from grain) suffered considerably. 

Of late years the attention of pharmacologists has been 
directed to fwrfurol especially, and the aldehydes gene- 
rally, as being, at any rate in part, the cause of the mi- 
pleasant after or by-effects of certain spirits. Ourci and 
others have shown that fuxfurol in certain doses is 
poisonous to animals ; and Brunton and Tunnicliffe 
have demonstrated a poisonous action of this substance 
upon man, and have compared the after-effects upon 
animals of spirits containing, and freed from, aldehydes, 
and have found certain important i)hysiological differ- 
ences between them. Ouarcschi and Mosso first drew 
attention to the fact that numerous samples of reputedly 
pure spirits contained small quantities of certain volatile 
bases of an alkaloidal nature. They apparently belong 
to the pyridine series, and have effects similar to 
those of strychnine. Bamberger and Einhorn have dis- 
covered the presence of pyridine, dimethyl pyridine, and 
other bodies belonging to the same series, in commercial 
fusel oil It is possible that the existence of those volatile 
bases in spirit may have given rise to tho — on the face of 
it absurd — suggestion that wood spirit and tar bases have 
been used as adulterants of whisky. It appears likely tliat 
the formation of the bases in question is connected with 
the use of inferior or decaying grain or maize. Thus the 
spirit produced in Sweden in 1879 was particularly bad 
and had very curioujg effects, and it was found, on investi- 
gation by Husz, that it had actually been largely i)repared 
from decomposing grain. Moreover, Lombroso discovered 
an alkaloidal body in decayed maize, the action of which 
was not unlike that of strychnine. The quantities of 
these bases which have been found in spirits are very 
small, but it must be ‘ remembered that substances are 
known — such as abrine, for instance — ^which have marked 
effects in practically unweighablq quantities. It is possible 
that these volatile bases may bo responsible for some of 
the effects — very similar to alkaloidal poisoning — produced 
by crude spirits such as Cape “ Smoke ” and the chcaj) 
Portuguese liquors. 

Halving described the nature and effects of si)irlt by- 
products, and the changes occurring in them during storage, 
the question that arises is : How is the knowledge gainecl 
by scientific research in this direction applied in practicse % 
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It may be said that the old adage “Prevention is better than 
cure ” holds good in the spirit industry as elsewhere, and the dis- 
tiller, therefore, tries as far as possible to avoid the formation of 
those by-products which are objectionable, or at any rate to remove 
them during the course of manufacture. These methods for obtain- 
ing a satisfactory potable spirit are so far, however, only successful 
up to a certain point, and the distiller is therefore bound to have 
recourse to prolonged storage or to one of the many artificial pro- 
cesses of purification and maturing, the majority of which have 
been devised — with varying success — during recent years. Refer- 
ring, in the first place, to what may be called the natural or 
“preventive” methods for the production of a well-flavoured spirit, 
it is necessary (a) that the water-supply (for steeping, mash- 
ing, &c.) be a good one ; (6) that no mouldy or infenor material 
be used ; (c) that mashing heats be kept witmn reasonable limits ; 
{d) that refrigerators be constructed so as to avoid bacterial infec- 
tion ; (e) that the “souring” of the wort be conducted on proper 
lin6s ; (/) that a favourable and vigorous t^e of yeast be used ; 
(p) that .the mash be cleared as far as possible of yeast, grains, ^c., 
prior to distillation — stills are now constructed which automatically 
filter tiie mash ; (A) and that stills, &c., be kept perfectly clean. 
Coming next to the methods ordinarily or frequently employed by 
distillers for eliminating the undesirable by-products, which, 
despite all cai'e, are found in the course of manufacture, the most 
important undoubtedly is purification by rational fractional dis- 
tillation. By properly regulating the distillmg heats, by using a 
well-devised stm, both in the first instance and also for rectiQring, 
a product very free from fusel oil, and eraecially from fatty alde- 
hydes and volatile ethers, may be obtained. The removal of acids 
— objectionable chiefly on account of the unpleasant decomposition 
products which they form in still — is carried out by neutralizing 
the still contents with an alkalme medium. The alkali so used 
also decomposes undeshable compound ethers, and retains some of 
the aldehydes by converting them into non-volatile polymers. For 
the elimination of fiisel oil, filtering through charcoal is the most 
common method. Luck has suggested for this purpose the passing 
of the alcoholic vapours through petroleum, which is said to absorb 
the higher alcohols much more easily than it does ordinary spirit ; 
and some distillers have successfully tried the method of Traube, 
which consists in treating the spirit with a saturated a(^ueous 
solution of various inorganic salts. This causes the formation of 
a supernatant layer, which is said to contain practically all the 
fusel oil as weU as the greater part of the foreshot by-products, 
t.e., fatty aldehydes, &c.^ 

Finally, there remain for consideration the curtificial 
maturmg processes. These are exceedingly numerous, but 
it may be said at once that the great majority of them are 
hardly to be taken seriously. Thus one inventor, acting 
on the alleged fact that spirits are improved by lengthy 
journeys, suggests that a miniature railway, with numerous 
obstacles to augment the rolling and shaking action, be 
laid down in the distiller’s warehouse ! Of the methods 
worthy of consideration may be mentioned, firstly, those 
depending solely on the action of currents of air, oxygen, 
and ozone. They exist in numerous modifications, but 
the principle involved,^ broadly speaking, is to pass a 
current of hot or cold air or oxygen, or alternate currents 
of hot and cold air, or a current of ozonized air, through 
the liquid, with or without pressure, as the case may hs. 
According to the patent of Mills and Barr, new whisky 
rapidly acquires the character of the mature sherry-cask 
stored spirit if the action of alternate hot and cold air 
currents be assisted by the addition of a little sherry and 
a minute trace of sulphuric acid, the latter being subse- 
quently neutralized by lime. Secondly, there are the 
processes which make direct or indirect nae of the electric 
current. Of the indirect methods in this class may be 
mentioned that of Hermite, which consists essentially in 
adding an electrolized solution of common salt to the 
spirit, and subsequently redistilling. Thirdly, the pro- 
cesses which rely on accelerating natural cask action by 
artificially reprc^ucing the conifiitions attendant on the 
latter in a purposely exaggerated or heightened form. 

^ The above applies chiefly to grain or “ silent ” spirit, in the maun- 
factnre of which a product which is practically pure alcohol is desired. 
These methods can only be used to a limited extent by whisky and 
brandy distillers, for a complete removal of by-products also entails 
destmctian of the spirit’s character. 
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One method strives to obtain this object by heating the 
spirit under pressure in an atmosphere of oxygen in a 
vessel containing a quantity of oak shavings. This pro- 
cess certainly seems calculated to remove a portion of the 
by-products, for the “grog” obtained in Allen’s experi- 
ments by steaming the staves of an old whisky cask, con- 
tained appreciably more fusel oil and compound ethers 
than commercial whisky. Fourthly, we have the methods 
chiefly dependent on the action of cold. Pictet, by cool- 
ing a new brandy to — 80® C., is said to have obtained a 
liquid which had apparently acquired the properties of a 
twelve-year-old spirit. Scott’s process consists in energetic- 
ally treating spirit which has been cooled down to 0® C. 
with dry filtered air, and the operations are so conducted, 
it is said, that there is no loss of alcohol or of the important 
aromatic ethers. According to the published data, the 
quantity of the fusel oil is materially reduced by this 
method, and the quality of the spirit much improved. 
Kone of the above processes have apparently (although in 
practice they may give satisfactory results) been devised 
with a view to effecting the direct removal of those specific 
substances (furfurol, other aldehydes, and volatile bases) 
which later research has shown to be present to a greater 
extent in new or inferior spirits than in the matured 
or superior article, and to some of which, at any rate, 
owing to their acknowledged toxicity in very small quanti- 
ties, it is more than reasonable (as Lauder Brunton and 
Tunnicliffe have pointed out) that at least a part of the 
evU effects produced by drinking new or inferior spirit 
may be ascribed. In this connexion a patent taken 
out by J. T. Hewitt is of interest, inasmuch as it deals 
with the problem of spirit purification on seemingly 
rational scientific Hnes. This patent takes advantage of 
the fact that furfurol and similar aldehydic bodies can be 
removed from spirits by distillation with phenyl-hydrazine- 
sulphonate of soda, which salt forms non-volatile products 
with the substances in question. . (p. s.) 

Spitsbersren (the name being Dutch is incorrectly 
spelled with z), an Arctic archipelago, almost midway 
between Greenland and Hovaya Zemlya, in 76® 26- 
80® 50' H. and 10“ 20'-32® 40' E., comprising the six large 
islands of West Spitsbergen or Hew Friesland, North- 
East Land, Edge Island, Barents Island, Prince Charles 
Foreland, and Wiche Islands, and many small islands 
divided by straits from the main group. Later ex- 
ploration has shown the character of ■^e interior of 
West Spitsbergen. In comparatively recent geological 
times this, the main island, was over most of its area 
a high plateau covered with an ice-sheet, which has 
gradually been withdrawn from the west towards the 
east, the western region being thus cut up into deep 
valleys and more or leas rugged mountains. Farther east 
the mountains are more rounded, but still farther east the 
plateau character of the land remains. At the north-west 
angle of the island is a region of bold peaks and large 
glaciers, in the midst of which is Magdalena Bay, “the 
pearl of Arctic scenery.” Farther south come the series 
of glaciers called by Ihe whalers “The Seven Icebergs,” 
which drain a high snowfield reaching east almost to 
Wood Bay and souQi to the head of Cross Bay. On the 
south-east it is drained by glaciers towards or into Dickson 
and Ekman Bays. South of this snowfield comes the 
mountainous King James Land, consisting of an intricate 
network of craggy ridges with glaciers between. A deep 
north and south depression is occupied by Wijde and 
Dickson Bays, bordered on the west by a range of fine 
mountains, a spur of which separates the two bays. East 
of this depression the plateau region occurs. Its edge is 
eaten away into deep valleys, down which the ice-shoet of 
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New Friesland sends glacier tongues into Wijde Bay. 
East of Dickson Bay the marginal valleys are larger, and 
no glaciers come far down them. The plateau between 
Dickson and Elaas BiBen Bays is cut up by deep valleys 
such as the Bendal, Skansdal, and Mimesdal (all well 
known to geologists); it contains no big glaciers. Farther 
east is found a glaciated area called Garwood Land. The 
neck of West Spitsbergen is bounded on the N. by a 
line from near the head of Elaas Billen Bay to Wiche 
Bay, and on the S. by the Sassendal and the depression 
leading to Agardh Bay. It is a complicated area of fine 
craggy ridges with beautiful glaciers between. Adventure 
Land lies south of the neck, and is bounded on the S. 
by a line from the head of Van Eeulen Bay to Whales 
Bay. It is an area of boggy valleys, rounded hills, and 
small glaciers, and may be described as the temperate and 
fertile belt, and is the only part of the island where many 
reindeer still linger. Near title west coast it contains some 
fine peaks and large glaciers. It is penetrated by the 
longest green valleys in Spitsbergen, e./;., from Coles Bay, 
Advent Bay, and Low Sound (the valley of the Shallow 
river). The southern division of the island is very icy. 
There is a high snowfield along its east side, and ranges 
of peaks farther west. Two parallel ranges form the 
backbone of the island south of Horn Sound, the higher of 
them containing the famous Horn Sund Tind (4560 feet). 
Of the remaining large islands, North-East Land is covered 
with a true ice-sheet, while the neighbouring Wiche 
Islands sustain no large glaciers at all. Neither Barents 
Land nor Edge Island carries ice-sheets, and both are 
practically devoid of glaciers down their western coasts, 
but have large glaciers reaching the sea on the east. 
Prince Charles Foreland consists of a range of fine moun- 
tains, interrupted towards the southern end of the island 
by a flat plain of 50 square miles raised only a few feet 
above sea-level. There is a narrower depression a few 
miles farther north. 

The nomenclature is in a state of hopeless confusion, the 
names given by the old explorers having been carelessly 
transferred from point to point, or capriciously set aside. 
The true names, English and Dutch, of the principal mis- 
named sites are here indicated in brackets after the 
current names: — South Cape (Point Look-out), TorreTs 
Glacier (Slaadberg), Eecherche Bay (Joseph's Bay, Schoon- 
heven). Tan Eeulen Bay (Lord Ellesmere Sound, Sardam- 
mer Eivier), Van Mayen Bay (Low Sound, Elok Kivier), 
Coal Bay (Coles Bay), Advent Bay (Adventure Bay), St 
John’s Bay (Osborn’s Inlet), English Bay (Cove Comfort- 
lesse). Foreland Sound (Sir Thomas Smith Bay, Eeerwyk), 
Cross Bay (Close Cove), the bay called Smeerenburg (Fair 
Haven, Dutch Bay), Flat Hook (Fox Point), Biscayers’ 
Hook (Point Welcome), Bedbeach (Broad Bay), Liefde 
Bay (Wiche Sound), Grey Hook (Castlin’s Point), Wijde 
Bay (Sir Thomas Smith Inlet), Verlegen Hook (Point 
Desire), Treurenberg Bay (Bear Bay), Agardh Bay (Foul 
Sound), Storfiord (Wybe Jans Water), North-East Land 
(Sir Thomas Smith Island), North Cape (Point Furchas). 
Stans Foreland is not the name of Edge Island, but of its 
south-eastern cape only. 

Over 130 species of flowering plants have been found. 
Beindeer are approaching extinction ; the theory that they 
came over the ice from lands to the east is now of course 
abandoned. The walrus is still occasionally seen in the 
waters of West Spitsbergen. Birds are rapidly diminish- 
ing in numbers, eider ducks being noticeably fewer of 
late years. 

History , — ^All the purply modern expeditions — Swedish 
(1890, 1892, 1896, 1898), German (1889, Eiikenthal; 
1891, Cremer), French (1892, La Manche), Austrian 
(1891,. 1892), and British (1894, Fielding ; 1895, 
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H.M. Training Squadron) — were sailing expeditions, and 
confined their attentions almost entirely to the coast. In 
1892 M. Babot made the first serious attempt to penetrate 
the interior from the head of Ice Fiord, exploring a part 
of the Sassendal ; and in 1896 Sir Martin Conway led an 
expedition which crossed the island for the first time, and 
surveyed the region between Ice Fiord and Bell Sound on 
the east coast. In 1897 Conway and Garwood surveyed 
the glaciated area north of Ice Fiord to about 78“ 10^ N., 
and climbed Horn Sund Tind. In the same year Herr 
Andr6 made his fatal balloon ascent from Dane’s Island 
with the intention of floating over the Pole. The first 
tourist trip to Spitsbergen was made by a small Hammer- 
fest steamer in 1871. In 1896 a weekly service of 
Norwegian steamers was established in summer, and a 
small inn was built at Advent Bay in Ice Fiord. The 
west coast is now frequently visited by tourist steamers 
during the height of summer. 

Authorities. — Important papers on the geology by N ordenski<5ld, 
Gregory, and Garwood will be found in the Journal of the Geological 
Society; on bii-ds in the Ibis; on exploration in the Journal of the 
Boyal Geographical Society ; but the chief somue of scientific papers 
is the publications of the Swedish Vetenakaps Akademie. A few 
descriptive works are : — W. Scorbsby. ^Account <f the Arctic 
JSegions. E^nburgh, 182C. — J. Lamont. YacMing in the Arctic 
Seas, London, 1876. — Th. v. Henglin. Bsisen in 1870, 1871, 
Brunswick, 1872-74. — M. Conway. First Crossing of Spits- 
bergen, London, 1897. Arctic Glaciers, London, 1898. 

(w. M. 0.) 

Spokane^ a city of Washington, U.S.A., capital 
of Spokane county. It is situated in 47“ 40' N., and 
117“ 25' W., on both sides of the river Spokane, at the 
falls, in the eastern part of the state, at an altitude of 
1910 feet. It is regularly laid out on a level basalt plain, 
and has excellent water supply and sewerage systems, but 
few of its streets are paved. It is the chief city of eastern 
Washington, and the largest place between Butte, Montana, 
and the Pacific coast. The city is entered by the main 
transcontinental lines of the Northern Pacific and of tho 
Great Northern ; it is the north-eastern terminus of 
the Oregon Bailway and Navigation Company, and tho 
terminus of the Spokane Falls and Northern Eailway. 
Spokane river here falls over a succession of beds or 
flows of basalt, affording magnificent water-power, which 
has been utilized for manufactures, for operating street 
cars, and for electric lighting. The possession of this 
power is making Spokane a manufacturing city. It has 
many flour miUs, supplied from the great wheat fields of 
eastern Washington, and lumber mills, for which tribute 
is levied on the yellow pine forests to the north and east, 
and smelters for the ores of north-eastern Washington and 
British Columbia. In 1900 there were 213 manufacturing 
establishments with a capital of $2,678,823, employing 
1779 hands, and having a product valued at $5,427,540. 
The assessed valuation of real and personal property 
was in 1899 $19,479,232, the net debt of the city was 
$2,868,977, and the rate of taxation was $37'00 jpor $1000. 
The city dates from 1877, but in 1880 it had only 350 
inlmbitants. Upon the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Ba^oad in 1884 a boom commenced, resulting in a popu- 
lation in 1890 of 19,992. Immediately after the taking 
of the census in August 1890, the city was almost totally 
destroyed by fire. It was, however, quickly rebuilt, and 
in a much more substantial form. In 1900 tho i)opulation 
was 36,848, of whom 7833 were foreign-bom and 747 
coloured, including 376 negroes. Of 14,944 males 21 
years of age and over, 304 were illiterate (unable to write). 

SpoletOf a town and archiepxscopal see of the plro- 
vince of Perugia, Umbria, Italy, 18 miles north-north-east 
of Temi, and 88 miles north by east of Borne by railway. 
Traces of the Boman theatre (375 feet in diameter) were 
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tmeartlied in 1891. The citadel, -which stoutly resisted 
the Piedmontese in 1860, is now a convict prison. In 
1892 the city was adorned with a monument to Victor 
Emmanuel. The principal industries are the collection of 
truffles and the preparation of preserved foods. Popula- 
tion (1881), 11,885 j (1899), about 12,000. 

Spon£f0Sa — ^The growth of our scientific knowledge 
of the phylum of the sponges has been more rapid during 
recent years than in the case of any other group of the 
animal kingdom. This statement is especially true with 
regard to those fundamental facts of development and life- 
history which are all-important for a proper understanding 
of the affinities of the group as a whole, and for deter- 
mining its natural position in the scheme of classification 
of animal life. Formerly there was scarcely any problem 
in natural history more puzzling and obscure than that 
of the embryonic development of sponges, 
considered from the comparative stand- 
point. Eesearches, it may be fairly claimed, 
have brought order out of chaos, and 
rendered it possible to trace a common 
plan through the various types of sponge- 
development. 

As may be seen by reference to the 
article Sponges in the 9th edition of the 
EncyclopcBdia Bmta/rinica^ it seemed for- 
merly as if the “ amphiblastula ” type of 
development, characteristic of the greater 
number of Calcarea, was in contrast in 
essential points -with the “planula” or 
■^‘parenchymula ” type found in the great 
majority of sponges, even in many Cal- 
carea. In the development of Sycaridra 
Qoc, Fig. 25), so thoroughly investi- 
gated by Metschnikoff and Schulze, the 
ciliated cells of the larva were proved to 
become the collared epithelium (so-called 
endoderm) lining the gastral cavity of the 
adult. In all other sponges, however, it 
was alleged that the destiny of the ciliated 
cells of the larva was to furnish the outer 
or dermal layer (so-called ectoderm) of the 
adult. The latter notion, in spite of the 
many apparent instances upon which it 
was based, has proved to be simply an 
error of observation or interpretation, 
originating to a great extent from the 
assumption that in view of the great 
similarity between sponge-larv® and Coelenterate planulse, 
the destiny of their component layers and their share in 
building up the adult body would be the same in the two 
phyla. As a matter of fact, however, the development of 
the sponge-planula proceeds in a manner precisely opposite 
to that of the very similar larva of Coelenterates, and 
agrees with the amphiblastula-type as regards the fate of 
the layers. It has now been shown in all sponges which 
have been carefully investigated, that the fate of the cili- 
ated cells of the larva is to become in the adult the 
collar-cells, lining the gastral cavity or the flagellated 
chambers, and no other cell-elements but these. Where 
the remaining cells are so placed as to form the inner mass 
of the larva, a complete reversal of the two layers takes 
place at the metamorphosis. The inner mass in such cases 
(planula-type) passes to the exterior, on the fixation of the 
larva, and after surrounding the formerly external ciliateli 
cells becomes the dermal layer of the adult. In other 
cases (amphiblastula-type) the cells of the future dermal 
layer are placed not in the interior, but at the hinder 
polo of the larva as in Syccmd/ra, The metamorphosis 


is then correspondingly simpler, and the dermal cells, 
which usually mark the posterior non-ciliated pole of the 
larva, simply grow round the ciliated gastral cells, a pro- 
cess which may begin in Sycwndra even before fixation. 
In Oscarella^ however (and perhaps also in Plahma\ the 
superficially placed cells of the dermal layer are also 
ciliated, both at the hinder pole of the larva and when 
forming the flat epithelium of the external surface or of 
the canal-system of the adult. 

The most primitive type of sponge-larva is probably to be seen 
in the Ascons among Calcarea^ or in Oscarella among Demospongioi. 
In the former the larva is set free in the genus CLathrmcu (Fig. 1, 
A, B) as an oval ciliated blastula, carrying a small number of Tin- 
differentiated blastomeres or a/rchoeocytes^ usually marking the hinder 
pole, and destined to become the wandering and reproductive cells 
of the adult sponge. During larval life an inner mass of cells is 
formed bv differentiation and immigration of cells from the ciliated 
layer. The result is a parmchymiila, larva, -with (1) an outer layer of 



FIO. 1.— Types of sponge larvae (semldiagraninjatic). The ciliated (gastral) cells are left blank, 
the dermal cells are shaded, and the archseocytes are granulated. A, larva of Clathrina 
blanca; B, of Clathrvm retusulum; G, young larva of Lmoosolenia (or pseudogastrula stage 
of Sycon); D, older larva of Leucosolenia (or newly hatched larva of Syeom; E, larva of 
OseareUa ; F, of a silicioTis lldonaxonid sponge (Myanlla), 

ciliated cells (gastral layer), (2) an inner mass of non-ciliated rounded 
elements (dermal layer), and (3) the archseocytes ; the latter may bo 
of large size and few in number, protruding from the surf^aco at 
the hinder pole (Fig. 1, A), or of small size and more numerous, and 
lodged in the interior (Fig 1, B). The larva fixes itself and the 
inner mass breaks out and surrounds the ciliated cells. Two types 
of parenchymula may be distinguished according as the immigra- 
tion takes place at any point (multipolar, Fig. 1, A) or only 
at the hinder pole (unipolar, Fig. 1, B). The latter condition 
is only^ossible when the archacocytes are lodged in the interior, 
as in 01, reticulwn, and it leads by a simple modification to the 
well-known amphiblaatula-larva of L^ucosolmia and Sycamdra, 
To understand the origin of the amphiblastula it is only necessary 
to imagine that in a parenchymnla, such as that of CL reticulum 
(Fig. 1, B), the shape and disposition of the ciliated colls become 
such as to greatly reduce the internal cavity, so that the arch«»o- 
cytes alone suffice to fill it (Fig. 1, 0). Then the dermal colls 
formed by modification of the ciliated cells at the hinder polo can- 
not pass inwards, but must remain where they are. The result is 
an amphiblastula-larva with an anterior ciliated polo, a posterior 
non-ciliated pole, ajad a central mass of archmocytes (Fig 1, D). 
At first the non-ciliated posterior cells are few in ntixnbcr or 
absent (so-called pseudogastrula stage), but as they are con- 
tinually being formed by modification of the ciliated colls at the 
hinder pole, the surface of the larva is ultimately made up of the 
two kinds of cells in approximately c<iual proportions. Tho larva 
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is then ready for fixation, an event preceded in Sycandra by 
the commencing growth of the non-ciliated cells round the 
others. 

Osearella (Fig. 1, E), on the other hand, has an oval blastula 
"with a very large internal cavity. The cells at the posterior pole 
are all destined to become dermal cells, but for the most part 
retain their cilia and do not immigrate. Only a few lose their cilia 
and pass to the interior, representing, probably, the archseocytes 
and' the connective-tissue layer of the adult, while those remain- 
ing at the surface become the ciliated dermal epithelium. OscttTdlci 
islhe most primitive of the JDei/nospongioBi and its larva may be 
taken as the prototype of the other forms in this group. No 
larvjE are known as yet in Tetra^inellidaf a gap in our knowledge 
for which it is difficult to account satisfactorily ; but in Momaco- 
nida and Keratosa a type of larva occurs which may he derived 
from Oscarella by supposing (1) that all dermal cells are non- 
ciliated, as in Galcarea^ whether superficial in position or not ; (2) 
that the dermal cells are placed internally in the larva, either com- 
pletely filling up the interior, or leaving a small excentric cavity, 
as in SpoTigilla; and (3) that the cells of this inner mass have 
become precociously differentiated to form the various classes of 
tissue cells found in the adult, so that the larva after fixation 
b p,Q hut to rearrange its cells during the metamorphosis, and then 
finds itself, so to speak, in working order. It is clear that a great 
saving of time is effected hy this precocious histogenesis, and the 
period of development is greatly shortened. Two sub-types can 
further be recognized in the larvse of DemospongioB ; in the 
Keratosa and in Spongilla the ciliated gastral layer completely 
surround the non-ciliated inner mass of dermal cells, but iu other 
Mfmaximida, the inner mass is exposed and protrudes at the hinder 
pole (Fig. 1, F). Further differentiations among Monaxonid larvae 
correspond in a striking way to the systematic divisions of the 
group. 

Eecent discoveries in sponge-embryology have a very 
considerable bearing upon the problem of the position of 
sponges iu the animal kingdom. Although it cannot be 
said that any one theory of their actual place in nature 
is as yet definitely proved and established to the exclusion 
of any other, it is at least possible to narrow the con- 
troversy and to elimin ate that view in particular which 
has hitherto been most dominant in zoological literature, 
the theory, namely, especially associated with the names 
of Leuckart and Haeckel, that sponges are to he included, 
in a phylogenetic sense, amongst the Coelentera. Any 
speculations as to the relations of sponges to other animals 
must take into consideration their larval as well as their 
adult structure, and from both these points of view the 
theory of their cpelenterate affinities was formerly con- 
sidered to be as completely established as it now appears, 
with a better knowledge of the facts, to be overthrown. 
For if the larvae of sponges and of the Coelentera he 
compared, and their layers homologized in accordance 
with their relative positions, then the adult animals must 
appear totally dissimilar from the morpho- 
logical point of view, since the corresponding 
layers occupy reversed positions in the two 
cases. If, on the other hand, the layers 
composing the body of a simple sponge be 
homologized with the corresponding layers 
of a typical Coelenterate, then sponge-larvae 
appear altogether anomalous, since they must 
be regarded from this standpoint as having a 
ciliated eTidoderm^ often derived from micro- 
meres, surrounding partially or even com- 
pletely a non-ciliated ectoderm, often derived 
from m/tcTomeres. It would seem, there- 
fore, that at the present day only two views 
of the morphology and affinities of sponges 
are possible- On the one hand, they may be 
regarded as composed of the same two primary 
genn-layers as other Metazoa, inheriting 
these layers from an ancestor common both to them and 
to the Coelentera, and pursuing the same course of de- 
velopment up to the end of the larval period. From the 
metamorphosis onwards, however, sponges go their own 
way, the ciliated ectoderm passing inwards to become the 



gastral layer or collared epithelium, while the e^ndoderm^ 
usually non-cUiated, passes out to become the dermal layer, 
Le., the contractile flat epithelium and the skeletogenous 
layer. This view, formerly put forward by Balfour, is now 
upheld by Maas and Delage, and is expressed by the 
name EriantioderTrui or Erumtiozoa (evavrtos, inside out), 

coined by the last 
^ < named for the phy- 

lum. On the other 
hand, the anoma- 
lies of sponge- 
development, 
coupled with the 
invariable pres- 

ence in sponges of 
the peculiar collar- 
cells, have led 
many to separate 
them altogether 
from other Meta- 
zoa and to regard 
them as a group 
separately de- 
scended from the 
Protozoa, and in 
particular from the 
ChoaTioJiagellata. On this hypothesis sponges must have 
acquired independently a mode of development by means 
of ova fertilized in the usual way, which segment and 
form an embryo with two germ-layers similar to, but not 
homologous with, the germ - layers of the Metazoa 
sens, strict. This view was put forward by Biitschli and 
Sollas, and was formerly supported by Delage; it ia 
expressed by the term Parazoa, coined for sponges by 
Sollas, and signifying a group distinct from, but in many^ 
respects parallel to, the true Metazoa (see Lankester [11], 
pp. 1 and 158). To give a final decision between these- 
two views is not possible in the present state of knowledgo- 

In many other fields our knowledge of sponges has received 
noteworthy extensions, to which only brief roferonco can hero ho 
made. The splendid monograxffis of Schnlze [14, 15, 16] have 
made the Hexactinellids one of the best-known groups of sponges, 
save only as regards life-histoiy and development^ for the study 
of which their habitat in the abyssal depths of the ocean 
makes them inaccessible. Schulze [17]* has also made known the 
minute structure of the collar-cells of Hexactinellids (Fig. 2), ‘ 
and has thus brought them completely into line with other forma 
of sponges. It is, however, amongst the Calcarea that the most 
striking discoveries have been made. A very impoxtant type of 


Via. 2.— Three collar-cells of ScluivMTmia arctiea 
(Hexactinellid), after P. E. Schulze, n, nu- 
cleus ; Jl, fia^um ; c, collar. 





A B 

Pia. S.—J.8tro8atera wUl^ffonOtlAMUT, A, the sponge xnagnifled about three diameters ; jhttr' 
upper surface carrying the openings of the oanal-iystem ; blue of attaohment. B, aeo* 

tion of the skeleton ; sph, si^rules ; e, canals. (X^awings by Mr JT. 1. lister.) 

sponge has been fonnd by Willey in the Western Pacific, and 
described by liister [7] under the name of AstrosoUra wfUeymu^ / 
another specimen of it has boon found by Kirkpatrick [6] in a. 
collection fiom Funafuti. AstroscUm (Fig. 3) has a caloarcoua 
skeleton, composed, however, of aragonite and not of oalcite as iu 
the true Calcarea. The skeleton takes the fonn of spliorolos^ each 
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of which is secreted in a single cell, and grows until it fuses with 
other ^herules to form a compact, ri^d skeleton, traversed by 
•channels and passages containing the soft tissues and canal-system. 
Another interesting calcareous sponge has been described by 
Doderlein [2] from Japan, under the name of Teirosbroma schvZzei. 
It represents a new sub-family of the J?Ticbretr(midoe^ termed the 
in which the calcareous spicules forming the main 
skeleton of the body are fused together to form a rigid frame- 
work. Hinde [5] has described other species of genuine Lithcmina 
from the Eocene of Australia, including a new genus Pleetrom/rday 
and Kirkpatrick [6] has discovered a species of Pleci^oTiinia 
amongst a collection of recent sponges from Funafuti. In other 
fields the researches of Minchin [12] upon the histolo^ and 
^icule - formation of Ascons have shown the artitici^ty of 
Haeckers system of the Calcarea and paved the way for a natural 
-classification, while the investigations of Maas [10] upon the post- 
ombryonio growth of Sycons have brought out clearly the important 
fact that the flat ejsithelium lining the ^stral cavity and efferent 
oanal-system is derived from the dermal layer, and not in any way 
by modification or fiattening of the collared gastral layer, as for- 
merly supposed on purely theoretical grounds. We also owe to this 
author the first accurate observations [9] upon the fertilization and 
maturation of the ovum, 
processes which are j 

found not to differ M . 

essentially from those 
typical for other ani- 
mals. In silicious 
aponges {JDemospongios)' 
the monograph by Top- 
aent [18] upon the 
sponges of the coast 
■of France will bo of 
the greatest value in 
helping to clear up the fio. 4. ~ Spicules of Astraoapongia. A, oct- 
•confusion of nomen- actiue ; B, hexactiiie. (After Hinde.) 

olature which has pre- 
vailed with regard to sponges of the British Fauna ever since 
the pubUoation of Bowerbank's well-known monograph (Bay 
Society). In fossil forms Hinde [4] has described two rem^kable 
extinct groups of silicious sponges which appear to be equivalent 
in systematic value to the Sexctciwsllida or ^ the 

first, termed by him Octa^Hriellida, has octaotinal or 8-rayed 
megasderes (Fig. 4), and contains the Silurian and Devonian 
genus AstrcBospongia, Boemer ; the second, termed ECderaxiiruillidaj 
has polyaxon me^cleres, and contains two Carboniferous genera, 
Tholiasterella and AsteractviMlla (Fig. 5). 

In the field of general morphology and histology, recent work 
has tended to discredit some generalizations or allegations for- 
merly accepted. In the first place, it is becoming increasingly 





Apparent that the term mesoderm cannot be applied with pro- 
priety to the skeletogenous parenchyma of sponges, and that they 
can no more be characterized, as ^‘MeSodennalia" than can the 
Alcyonarians. In the second place, the once much advertised 
nervous system of spouses has b^me in the course of years alto- 
gether discredited ; and such drawings as Fig. 22 of the article 
Sfongxs in the JEhicycilofOBdia BrUomvim (9th edition) are now 
considered inaccurate or moorreot in every detail. 
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M tcr, Sci., H.S., xlii. 1899. — [4] Hinde. A Monograjph of the 
British FossU Sponges. London (Palaeontological Society). [b'\ Id. 
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' Sponges in Commerce, Spongiculture. 

, Much has been done to describe and make known the various 
kinds of sponges suitable for commercial purposes in extra-European 
i waters. Smith [4] has published a fully illustrated monograpli of 
'Florida sponges, and Whitelegge [5] enumerates the species of 
Australian sponges with serviceable qualities. A summary of 
accessions to our knowledge of sponges from the economic point 
‘ of view will be found in Seurat [Sj. 

Practical experiments in the cultivation of bath-sponges have 
been limited for the most part to attempts to propagate sponges by 
means of cuttings. A number of such trials have been made in 
•Florida, and are summarized by Allen [1] and “Whitelegge [6]. 
The results of these experiments w'ere encouramng on the whole as 
regards the growth of the cuttings. The chief difficulty is that of 
attaching the sponge-cuttings to their support ; and for the sub- 
sequent growth, the locality and position ^osen for the cutting is 
all-important. Whitelegge points out that in nature the finest 
specimens are found on the underside of stones or rocky ledges, and 
suggests that an inverted position would probably be most favour- 
able for rapid growth of the cuttings. Wilson [6] and other writers 
have suggested that sponges might be grown from the “spawn,” 
that is to say, by rearing the larvre in aquaria. There is little 
difficulty in getting sponge-larvae to fix themselves in c^tiviiy and 
to undergo Sieir metamoimhosis into tiny sponges, differing from 
the parent only in size and sexual immaturity ; but it appears to 
be almost impossible to get the young sponges to ^ow to any size, 
or even to increase in dimensions at dl, under artificial conditions. 
It seems possible, however, that young sponges which have been 
reared in an aquarium might subsequently be placed in the sea, in 
situations favourable for their further growth. For this it would 
be necessary that the larvae should be got to fix themselves upon 
some suitable object, which could afterwards be placed, with the 
little sponge attached to it, in a favourable locality. Detailed ex- 
periments upon this method of culture ore needed. Even a ques- 
tion so simj^e, and yet so important, as that of the time required 
for a young sponge to grow under natural conditions to a market- 
able size, is as yet unanswered. 

With regard to the regulations of sponge-fisheries, an important 
point to be determined is whether it is desirable that a close season 
should be instituted for sponges or not. A female sponge sends 
g out at the proper season many thonsands of larvie, and it is clearly 
contrary to tao interests of the sponge-fishei^ that the sponge 
should bo destroyed before it has spawned, it would, therefore, 
be a grrat gain if the sponges could be protected until the spawning 
season is past. Observations are urgently needed in order to ascer- 
tain whether this is possible. The points upon which information 
is required may be illustrated by the present writer’s experiences 
1 1 with regard to the simple calcareous sponges known as Ascons. In 
studying the development of this group, it was found that in the 
family Olaihrmidee all the females of any given species wore ripe 
at about the same time, the interval between the earliest and the 
latest being not much more than a fortnight. Bggs could be re- 
i cognized in the sponges about six weeks before the larvce were 
emitted. In the family Leucosoleniidm, however, it was found 
that each species spawned throughout the wanner months of the 
year, and that, at any time, one specimen might be found with 
eggs, another with larvae, and a third empty. Clearly, thorcfoi’o. 
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it -would "be possilale by methodical observations to establish a close 
season for any species of Cla £ hTinidcB , but not so for heucosoleniid ^. 
If the various species of commercially valuable sponges were studied 
carefullv from this point of view, it might be found possible to in- 
crease "file numbers of some of the species, at least, by sagacious 
legislation. The sponges should be protected from the time when 
eggs are first recognizable in them, until the larvae have been sent 
out. It should be the duly of a special commissioner in each loca- 
lity to determine and report upon such points. There^ is much 
work of practical importance yet to be done hy naturalists upon 
sponges. 

Attthoeitibs. — 11 ] Allen. '‘Report npon the Sponge-Fishery 
of Florida and the Artificial Culture of Sponges,” Journ. Mar. 
Biol. Assoc., N.S., iv. 1896.--[2] Bidder. ‘ ‘ Notes on Prqjeota for 
the Improvement of the Sponge-Fisheries,” [3] Seurat. 

"L’iponge,” Bull. Soc. Nat. d’Aeclimatation, 48. 1901. — [4] 

Smith. “The hlorida Commercial Sponges,” Bull. U.S. Bish. 
Comm., xvii. 1898.— [5] Whitblegge. “Report on Sponges 
from the Coastal Beaches of New South Wales,” Records Austral. 
Mas., iv. 1901.— [6] Wilson. “On the Feasibility of raising 
Sponges from the Egg,” Bull. V.S. Fish. Oomm.^ xvii. 1898. The 
above works may he consulted for further references. 

(e. a. m.) 

SporozOSLa — ^The class of Sporozoa, notable both 
for the numerous forms included (nearly 600 species) and 
for its pathological importance, has in the last few years 
formed the subject of an enormous number of memoirs, 
which in many points have largely modified the old ideas 
held about these organisms. Even since the completion 
of the section Sporozoa in the Tierreich, which included 
a revision of the entire group up to the end of 1897, 
works have appeared which have completely changed our 
knowledge of the life-histories of these forms. Notable 
among these are the confirmation by Simond, Schaudinn, 
and Siedlecki of the old theory of R. and L. Pfeiffer on 
the dimorphism of the Coccidea ; the discovery by Ross 
and Grassi of the alternation of generations in the malarial 
parasites (a metagenesis connected with the occurrence of 
intermediate hosts) ; finally, the discovery by Schaudinn 
and Siedlecki of a true fertilization in a certain number of 
Sporozoa, for which the present writer’s announcement in 
1896 of the sexual dimorphism of macrosporozoites and 
microsporozoites prepared the way. Nevertibeless, despite 
these new discoveries, the division of all Sporozoa into 
Cytosporidia and Myxosporidia does not yet seem to have 
been justified ; the names Neosporidia and Telosporidia, , 
recently proposed by Mesnil and Schaudinn, are perhaps 
better, but lack priority. We shall therefore divide them 
into the sub-classes Cytosporidia and Myxosporidia, 
leaving undassed all those forms which are still so little 
known as not to fall into either section. 

L Cytosporidia (Labb6). — ^Adult form generally per-* 
manent; nsnally uninucleate. There is an initial intra- 
cellular phase in most cases. The phase of growth always 
precedes the phase of sporulation. Sporulation results in 
a definite or indefinite number of archispores,^ ea6h of 
which gives rise to a spore or sporozoite. The spore has 
no polar capsule with evaginahle filament. The sporozoite 
is not amoeboid. There are four orders : — 

1. Gre^arinida. — The older works have well described 
the life-Mstories of Gregarines, and later research h^.s 
altered but little the knowledge which we owe to Stein, 
Ray Lankester, Biitschli, A. Schneider, &c. A fairly 
detailed account of the order will be found in Jffncy. JSrit.^ 
vol. xix., under the heading 6f Protozoa. A few new 
poiats, however, are worthy of notice here. 

As regards the intracellular stage of the young Gregaiine, L4ger 
and Diibosq (1899), in opposition to the received opinions, hold 

^ In the present writer’s nomenclatiire the arcbispore is the spore 
before formation of its characteristic investing case; the “sporozoite” 
corresponds to the falciform body; hut while the term “falciform body” 
was applied originally to the asexual sporogonic form, sporozoite in- 
cludes both these and the more recently discovered maorogametes and 
microgametes of the schizogonic cycle. 


that the sporozoites penetrate between cells, and that the intra- 
cellular condition is an exception ; the question cannot yet be 
considered as decided. We know that Greg^arines, in addition to 
their power of association into pairs or chains, may also undergo 
a true copulation after encystation. Wolters (1891) noticed, in 
addition to typical mitoses, a nuclear copulation preceded by the 
expulsion of polar globules. Cuenot, Mrazek, Ldger, and Duhosq 
have taken up the question, but their results are so different as to 
lead to the opinion that the phenomena vary in different species. 
(The same is held of Coccidiida.) As regards spoliation, the case 
of Aggregata, observed by Frenzel (1883) in Crustacea, has till 
now remained exceptional ; in these Gregarines the archispores are 
transformed directly into sporozoites. Generally speaking, the 
archispores form spores with a double envelope containing eight, 
rarely four {Polyrhahdina), sporozoites. An intermediate case is 
furnished by Porospora of the Lobster, the spore of which is naked. 
Siedlecki (1900) in Monocystis ascidioe, Leger (1901 ) in Stylorhynchiis, 
Cu4not (1901) in Monocystis, observed the interesting fact of a copu- 
lation of archispores inside the cyst, but it is not possible as yet 
to generalize from this single instance. Another point of interest 



Fio. 1.— HoDznosporldia : A, two Lwnkeiterella in iho blood coTpuscle of 
a frog ; R-H, Caryolyms^ ITom blood corpuscles of lizards ; B, fragmenta- 
tion of the nucleus of the corpuscle ; 0, commencement of encystation, 
the nucleus of the corpuscle has elongated, lying parallel to the para- 
site ; round the latter Is a fibrillar zone, produced by dlHiutefn-atioii of 
the coipiiBcle; D, commencement of foimatton of sporozoites, the 
nucleus of the parasite proliferating, the corpuscle reduced to a mere 
sac; B, cyst with miorosporozoites ; E, cyst with macrosporozoites ; 
G-, an isolated xniorosporozolte ; H, an isolated macrosporozoite ; (R, 
residual core). (Original.) 

is that of ccslomio cysts, already attacked hy A. Schneider and 
L4ger; how does the sporozoite penetrate from the alimentary 
canal into the coelom to form ccelomic cysts ? Again, is there an 
endogenous reproduction among Gregarines, resulting in self- 
infection, as is the case in other Sporozoa 1 Opinions aro divided. 
Oaulleiy and Mesnil, on a single inconclusive observation, believe 
in a dfipeot reproduction of sporozoites in the epithelium. Ou4not 
saw intracellular stages in the cricket ; the hypothesis of L^ger 
and Duhosq, previously put forward by the present writer and 
Raoovitza, of a direct passage of sporozoites acarosa the epithelium, 
seems the most tenable. 

The order of Gregarinida, oontaining nearly 70 genera and 200 
species, splits quite easily into two sub-orders : — Ocplialina, which 
always have an apparatus for fixation, the epimerite (genera 
Porospora, Didymo^ies, OregaHnet, AcUnocephedus, Stylorhymhm, 
Tec.) and Acephalina, which lack an epimente (genera Momeystis, 
Pterospera, Urospora, Polyrhahd/ima, &o.). , 

2. — A. small group of minute forms, 

living in the blood corpuscles of Vertebrates, intermediate 
in character between Gregarines and Ooeddians (Fig. 1). 
A small sporozoite penetrates into a blood corpuscle and 
there grows, assuming all tbe cbaracters of a small ocophar^ 
line Gregarine. At this stage it may become free in the 
serum, and even undergo conjugation. Sporulation occurs 
in a blood corpuscle where the animal encysts. Two 
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forms of cysts may be distinguished, those with macro- 
sporozoites are very different from those with micro- 
sporozoites. The present writer has been unable to 
detect conjugation between these two forms of sporo- 
zoites. It appears probable that neither an alternation 
of generations, such as we know in other Sporozoa which 
live in blood corpuscles, nor a phase in an intermediate 
host, occur in these forms ; it is more likely that infection 
occurs by the intestine directly. 

These minute organisms are classed in three genera: — | 
Lankesterella (Labbe), Oaiyolysns (Labb^), Hsemogregarina 
(Danilewsky), living in the blood of Reptiha and Batrachia. 
This group has been attacked by numerous authors, who place 
its members among the Gymnosporidiida ; it is difficult to see on 
what grounds this is based, for both in form and life-history these 
organisms are very different from Gymnosporidiida. Some, such 
as Oaryolysus in the blood of Lizards, are extremely interesting 
from their actions on the blood coiposcles in which they lodge : 
namely, the reduction and disappearance of the haemoglobin, 
hy]pertrophy of the corpuscle, with a mechanical and chemical 
action on the nucleus which excites amitotic division. (Labbd, 
Arch. zooZ. 1894.) 

3. Coccidiida. — group of extreme importance, owing 
to the diseases to which these parasites give origin; a 
group on which recent researches have thrown a vivid 
fight, showing in the life-history two distinct cycles which 
former writers had distinguished as two specific forms 
(Fig. 2). These are as follows : — 

A. Sporogonic cycle {DcLuersjporen of R. and L. Pfeiffer, 
Cycle sporuU of Simond, Sptyrogonie of Schaudinn). A 
sporozoite penetrates into an epithelial cell; it becomes 
rounded, and increases in size, secreting reserve granules 
(coccidine). It then invests itself with a resistent capsule 
(sometimes provided with a micropyle), breaks away from 
the epithelium, and falls into some cavity of the host’s 
body. The protoplasm draws itself together within the 
capsule (oocjrte of Leger and Schaudinn), the nucleus 
divides by mitosis or by chromatic fragmentation, result- 
ing in the formation of archispores; each archispore is 
then directly transformed into a spore containing 1 to 
sporozoites. A cystal residue may occur after formation 
of the archispores, a sporal residue after that of the 
sporozoites. Most often, the formation of spores is 
exogenous, that is to say, occurs outside the host in 
the faeces. 

B. Schizogonic cycle. This cycle includes two phases : — 
(a) Intracellular divisions, which may occur in the intra- 
cellular stage, the Coccidian dividing several times. Al- 
though denied by some authors, this is a very general 
mode of reproduction in acute cases. (&) Schizogonic 
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cycle proper (^Schwdrmer^oren of R. and L. Pfeiffer, 
Cycle a^porcde of Simond, Schizogcmie of Schaudinn). 
A sporozoite penetrates an epithelial cell, becomes 
rounded, grows, and is directly transformed into sporo- 
zoites. This is a case of absolutely endogenous sporula- 
tion, occasioni'^g self-infection. The sporozoites thus 


A B 
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StO. 2. — CocGidmm: diagram of tbe life-history. A, intracellular divisions 
in an epithelial cell ; B, formation of macrogametes ; a sporozoite 
trates into a cell, becomes rounded and grows ; granules of cocciaine 
appear in it, the nucleus divides many times, and the protoplasm seg- 
ments into macrogametes ; 0, formation of an oocyte at the expense of 
a macrogamete ; I), formation of a microgamete («, a free microgametel ; 
E, fertilization of an oocyte from a macrogamete («, microgamete) ; F , 
sporogonic cycle, resulting from the fertilization ; a, cyst with concen- 
trated protoplasm ; 6, division of the contents into four archispores ; c, 
formation of sporozoites in the spores (r, residual core of the cyst) ; a, 
raptured spore, showing two sporozoites, and r, residual core of the 
spore. 

formed are of two kinds. In 1894, the present writer 
discovered that in this schizogonic phase (then considoi|ed 
as a separate specific form) there existed cysts with 
macrosporozoites and others with microsporozoitos, and he 
(like Schuberg) propounded the theory of a sexual 


The old classification of Cocoidia does not seem to need mnch recasting in the light of recent research ; it will suffice, therefore, 
to complete that which the present writer put forward in the Tierreich (1897-99). 


Polyplastina : 
oocyte with 
an indefinite-* 
number of 
archispores 


Monogenica or Asporea 
oocyte gives direct ori- - 
gin to sporozoites 

Digenica or Polysporea: 
oocyte gives indirectly^ 
origin to sporozoites. 
The spores are 


provided with 
filaments 


without fila- 
ments 


spherical 
with 


ical: I 
‘ 1 


more than 2 \ 
sporozoites ,/ 
2 sporozoites . 


ovoid : 
with 


1 sporozoite, I 
which is \ 


(2 or 4 sporozoites 


} 


{ Endosp. \ 

Villous / 
not 
valved 


Eimeria (Schn.). 

Minchinia (Labbd). 

Klossia (Schn.). 

Adelea (Schn.). 
Barroussia (Schn.). 

Echinospora (Ldgor). 

Diaspora (Ldgor). 
Hyaloklossia (Labbd). 


Oligoplaatina; 
oocyce with 
a definite-! 
number of 
archispores. 


’’Tetrasporoa, with 4 
sporozoites 

r spore hi-pyra- \ 
1 midal / 

1 spore ovoid, S 
L and / 

Disporea, with 2 spores - 

f the sporozoites J 

L 1 


I bivalve 

L-bivalve 


Orystallospora (Labbd). 

GouAsia (Labbd), 
Coccidiuni (T^kt.). 
Cyclospora (i^<d«i,), 
Diplospora (liSblid). 
Isospora (Schn.). 
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dimorpliisiii and of a fertilization. Schaudinn and 
Siedlecki (1897-98) have the credit of having actually 
observed the fertilisation of macrosporozoites by micro- 
sporozoites ; these elements have therefore the value of 
macrogametes and microgametes. Wasiliewski and Leger 
have discovered locomotor cilia in the microsporozoites 
■which give them a resemblance to zoospores. Fertiliza- 
tion has been seen in several cases. The microgamete 
may effect penetration, either before the formation of the 
capsule on the assumption by the macrogamete of the 
character of an oocyte (Adelea ovatci)^ or after formation of 
the capsule (JOcKcidiim, propiwm). 

The life-history of a typical Coccidian exhibits, therefore, a 
sporozoite which has come from a spore, and penetrates into ^a 
cell; it then, ■whether after or "without intracellular dmsion, is 
transformed into a miorogamete or macrogamete (oocyte). SoM- 
zogony may, like the intracellular division which is one of its 
phases, occur several times in succession. This constitutes ^the 
ordinary type of life-history, hut there exist numerous modifications 
of the scheme. In Klossia JSberthif for example, both microgametes 
and spores are formed, hut there is no schizogonio cycle, only a 
sporogonic. On the other hand, there exists a whole ^oup of 
Goccidfida, the GauumxL and Coc(kdiwfn» of fish, of which only the 
sporogonic cycle is kno’wn, the microgametes being perhaps repre- 
sented by the old Shahdo^ora (Laguesse). Finally, the old genus 
JEHyneiria (schizogonic cycle) has a real existence. There are 
therefore a cerUdn number of obscure points in the general life- 
Idstoiy of Coccidians, and it would be somewhat hazardous to 
draw too wide an inference from the development known in certain 
species. (See classification table on previous page.) 

4. Gyrrmosporidiida. — ^This name was applied in 1894 
by the present writer to a whole series of minute organisms 
then recently discovered, of extreme importance in zoology 
and pathology, inhabitants of the blood corpuscles of binds 
and mammals. They were first discovered by DanUewsky 
in birds; then by Laveran (1881) in buman blood, 
where they cause marshy fevers or malaria; jfinally, 
the researches of Koss and Grassi indisputably de- 
monstrated by experiment the occurrence of an alter- 
nation of generations, and opened new horizons to us. 
As with the Coccidians, we fold in these parasites both 
schizogonic and sporogonic cycles, as well as a sexual 
reproduction; but the cycles which in Coccidians are 
passed in the same host, in this case are found in different 
hosts. We commence our study of the life-history with 
the most important of these organisms, the parasite of 
malaria, Plamtodium malarias (Figs. 3, 4). 

A, The schizogonic cycle, the only one known till 
recently, occurs in human blood, giving rise to malarial 
fever. After the discovery by Laveran of the forms 
presented by this parasite, the researches of Marchiar- 
fava^ Celli, Golgi, Mannaberg, and Grassi have thoroughly 
determined the developmental phases as occurring in man. 
A small sporozoite, hardly Tiyinr ^ millimetre long, 
enters a human red blood corpuscle, grows, and becomes 
amoeboid, charged with pigment (melanin), at the expense 
of the hsemoglobin of the corpuscle. It then becomes 
round, and -without forming a cyst divides into a certain 
number of minute sporozoites. 

Two other forms occur in malarial blood. Tie macro- 
gametes (jformes m crousa/nt of Laveran) are found 
chiefly in malignant tertian and quotidian fevers, and the 
summer-autumn fever of Marchiaf ava ; they are considered 
by Grassi the adult form of a special genus (Zat;mmia). 
These macrogametes, at first int^aglo&il^x, are possibly 
conjugated forms (Mannaberg), and become afterwards 
free in the serum. The microgametes (ftymm jUxgelUeB 
of Laveran, Polymitm of Danilewsky) are not formed in.^ 
circulating' blood, a fact which gave xise to the old opinion 
of Grassi and Labb4, that they were forms of degenera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the flagella of flagellate forms 
are filiform microgametes, very active and mobile, and 
rich in chromatin. Microgametes and macrogametes only 


meet in the intestine of the second host^ the mosquito, 
where fertilization occurs. Successive scldzogoiiic cycles 
may be produced in human blood, each sporulation result- 
ing in an attack of fever. 

B, Sporogonic cycle. The idea that mosquitos played 
a part in malarial fever is extremely ancient, but was first 
definitely formulated by Patrick Manson, who thought of 
the possibility of an intermediate host as the outcome 
of his beautiful researches on the migration of Filaria 
sanguinis homini&. Bignami and the present -writer had 
only thought of the possibility of an inoculation by the 
pimcture of the insect. Ronald Boss (189 7—99) succeeded in 
discovering in mosquitos the stages of the sporogonic cycle, 
'while Grassi eluci^ted and completed these researches. 



' and at the same time discovered the actual intermediate 
’host, Anopheles, Nowadays, owing to the conclusive 
' experiments of Grassi, and although some points are still 
obscure, we know the sporogonic life-history of Anopheles. 
The insect when sucking the blood of malarial patients 
absorbs numerous parasites, but the macrogametes and. 
microgametes are not digested. Fertilization of ■ tho 
; macrogametes then occurs. Each macrogamete, possibly 
, after a reduction of the chromatin, becomes an oocyte; 

' this assumes a fusiform shape instead of a spherical, and, 

' penetrating the wall of the intestine surrounds itself with 
;'a membrane as the “Black spore” of Boss, and after 
growing forms an enormous number of archispores, each 
of which becomes a small falciform sporozoite. At this 



Fie, 4.— Ploniwdium maUarias: iporogonle cycle in J.noph$U 9 : a, free 
macrogamete ; a', Che same epherlcal ; miorogametoeyat aettlng free 
• a mtcrogamete, V ; o, fettUlzaUon ; d, the reaiiUlng cyst (ookla6te); e, 
proUfOTatlon of nuclei In the cyat ; /, cyst with thouaanda of sporozoltea 
and with reeldual oorea ; p, liolatea aporozoite^ 


stage the cyst breaks, and the sporozoites fall into the 
body cavity, whence they are carried by the circulation 
to cells of the salivary gland, where they remain till the 
mosquito, in biting, inoculates the man. To recapitulate, 
in Plasrn^Mum mola/Hm there is an asexual schizogonic 
cycle in man, a sexual sporogonic cycle in Anopheles, and 
these form an alternation of generations as in Coccidiida, 
but one which occurs in different hosts. Tho question 
then arises, are there several species of parasites in 
malarial fever or only one with several varieties ? Gfrasri 
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admits two different genera, Pl(im,odvmi and Laverania^ 
with numerous species. Laveran formerly admitted but 
one polymorphic species; in former works, the present 
writer recognized two, possibly three, varieties of the 
same species : — 

Var. tertiaTULj Golgi : inactive, slightly amoeboid, with 
few sporozoites, with minute microgametes; apparently 
•characteristic of tertian fever, developing (schizogonic 
■cycle) in 48 hours, 

Var. qmrtarva : active, markedly amoeboid, with 
numerous sporozoites and large microgametes ; apparently 
characteristic of quartan fever, developing in 72 hours. 

The quotidian form would seem to be the product of 
a complication of the two cycles. The malignant type 
would be the result of a variety imTnamlatvmy and a 
variety prcBcox — Grassi and Feletti. The point is highly 
controversial, and can only be settled by a number of new 
observations. 

Other Gymnosporidia are known besides the malaritB. In birds 
Labbd distinguished a genus ProteoBOTjfia (JBcemoprotem) almost 
comparable to PL malaricR, with an acute and often mortal in- 
fection in various birds ; and a genus Halteridium, distinguished 
by the elongation of its body, with a separate sporulation at its 
two extremities (dumbbell-shaped), which determines a chronic 
infection in birds. The schizogonic cycle alone was known. 
Since then MacOallum, Opie, and Boss have demonstrated that 
mosquitos {Oulex jpi;piens\ in which a sporogonic cycle occurs, 
inoculate the birds. These genera are the only Gymnosporidia in 
which the life-history is well known ; but many other similar forms 
have been detected. Kossel in African monkeys, Kolb in oxen of 
South Africa, Dionisi in bats {PolycJircmuophilus and Achro7n£McfUB\ 
Smith and others in Texas fever {Piroplasftna ligeminwn^ Babes 
in haemoglobinuria — cases of cattle in Bumania {Babesia) — ^have 
discovered parasites resembling Gymnosporidia. But our know- 
ledge is too inadequate to permit of general conclusions. 

n. Myxospokidia. — As contrasted with the Cyto- 
aporidia, these organisms are generally multinucleated, 
amoeboid, free in organic cavities or encysted in organs 
(muscular and connective tissues, at times in epitheha); 
their phase of growth coincides with their phase of sporula- 
tion ; the spore itself has polar capsules with evaginable fila- 
ment, and contains the single amoeboid sporozoite (Fig. 5). 
No case of copulation or of sexual reproduction has been 



Hu. 6.— H^osporidla : a, I^eptotheea agitM^ protoplasmic mass with two 
a\ spore of the Mine, sowing two polar capB^es,^the line 



observed. The older works of Balbiani, Biitschli, and 
Th^lohan, and the more recent studies of Dbflein and Oohn, 
have thrown light upon the group ; it is separated systema- 
tically by many characters from the other Sporozoa^ and 
should be contrasted with them as certainly having a differ- 
ent phylogenetic origin. The life-history is as follows ; — ^a 


small mass of protoplasm, either parasitic in muscular and 
connective tissues, or free in some organic cavity, grows 
and becomes amoeboid, exhibiting an ectosarc, with an 
endosarc full of nuclei. Unlike the Cytosporidia, this 
present group is generally multinucleate. The stage of 
growth is not distinct from the stage of sporulation; a 
nucleus is isolated and surrounded by a small quantity 
of protoplasm, and becomes a sporoblast which may give 
rise to two or to several spores. Each spore secretes one 
or more polar capsules with an evaginable filament and 
contains a little mass of protoplasm. The structure of 
the polar capsules in the spore is quite comparable to that 
of nematocysts in Ccelentera, and has been well worked 
out by Theloban, whose researches marked a great advance 
in our knowledge. A process of endogenous reproduction 
exists in addition to the ordinary process of reproduction 
by spores. 

Th^lohan failed to obtain artificial infection and to discover 
the endogenous reproduction ; as a matter of fact, the spores 
never batch out in the host’s body. Colin and Dbflein have dis- 
covered oases of plasmotomy, in which a kind of protoplasmic bud 
of ectosarc and endosarc containing some nuclei becomes detached ; 
these little masses have but to grow in order to form the ordinary 
protoplasmic masses, and one may imagine that a rapid multi- 
plication of the parasite within the host is the result of this 
unequal division. Cohn also observed reproduction by a kind of 
swarm spores, but Dofiein and Mrazek think them not swarm 
spores, but accidental pr'ocesses of degeneration. 

We may follow Gurley in dividing Myxosporidia into 
two orders; (1) Pkcenocystidia, and (2) Cryptocystidia 
= Microsp(ynidia. 

In the Phoenocystidia the spore has 1 to 4 polar capsules always 
visible in the fresh state ; these are the true Myxosporidia. Some 
of these, the Disporea, have a single pansporoblast, which then 
forms two spores; after the formation of the latter, no active 
nucleus remains in the residual core. In Ceratomyxa these spores 
have the shape of two hollow cones united at their bases ; in 
LeptotTieca they are oval or subspherical. The remainder, the 
Polysporea, have always more than two sporoblasts. They include 
three families: the Myxidiidie {Sphoero^ora, Myxidium, Myxosoma, 
&c.), in which there is no iodophile vacuole, and the spore has two 
polar capsules ; the Myxobohdse {Myxobolm, Senne^ya, &c,), 
which have an iodophile vacuole ; and the Chloromyxidse {Chloro- 
myxmri), the spore of which has four polar capsules. The Micro- 
epoHidia^Cryptocysiidia^ incompletely known, despite their 
wide occurrence in the Animal Kingdom. They have a single 
polar capsule in a minute spore xai'ely larger than 2 or 3 /a.' They 
may have numerous {Plistopliord), eight (T7Ulokan%a\ or four 
(Gurleya) spores in each pansporoblast. These organisms are very 
common in Insects and in the lower Crustacea; they arc also 
found in Batrachia, Beptiles, and Fish! The “Pebrino” of silk- 
worms is due to Nosema lombyds; TMlohania odf^epora and Th. 
Gia/rdii produce serious disease in Prawns and Shrimps ; Th, con- 
iejeani is possibly the cause of a plague among Crayfish. 

Saroospobidia. — Our knowledge of Sarcocystis, found 
in the muscular and connective tissues of numerous 
Mammals, Birds, and Beptiles, has made but little pro- 
gress. The initial stage is always in a muscle-cell; the 
organism forms an elongated tube, often surrounded by 
a double membrane, the outer part of which is formed 
by apposed rods; the interior of the cyst becomes 
divided into a series of chambers, in which are formed 
renifonn or falciform sporozoites. Besearches have shown 
that, along with this mode of development, there exist 
true spores, with evaginable filament but without polar 
capsule, each a little mononucleate mass of protoplasm. 
This fact approximates Sarcosporidia to Myxosporidia, 
from which, however, they differ in numerous other char- 
acters. The question of an intermediate host and alter- 
nation of generations has not been settled. 

By the side of these larger groups we find among Sporozoa a 
oonsiderahle number of forms wki& cannot at the moment be 
relegated to any of them. The Amgbbos]>oeii>ia (Schneider, L^ger) 
are multinucleate and amoeboid ; they reproduce by division and 
sporulation after isogamio conjugation, and form a single spore 
with 8 spqn^zpites. . They are p^.ra8ites of Insects {OphryocystiSf in 
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Blaps and Aeis). The Sbb.ttmspokidia (L. Pfeiffer and others) 
in lower Crustacea are still less known ; the Aplospobidia (Canl- 
lery and Mesnil), such as Bertramia, Aploaparidiuni, &c., are, like 
Microspoiidia, without polar capsule. There are a^o numOTOUs 
genera not yet classed at all : BotelluSf Ooslo^orjdiy/ni^ ToxO‘ 
^oridium, MetschTLiJcovella, but little understood ; it is also pos- 
sible that the Amc&hidium of Cienkowsky, in which endoparasitic 
forms have been described, belongs to them ; as also SiedlecT^a 
(Mesnil), a parasite of AnuehoB, a very interesting form, a possible 
liTik between Gregarines and Mesozoa. 

Besides the older works of Balbiani, Biitschli, Oelli et San 
Felice, Danilewsky, Golgi, Grassi et Felitti, Laveran, Marchiafava, 
Bay Lankester, Bivolta, Aim^ Schneider, Stein, &c., the student 
should consult the following : — Bertram. ^ooL Jahrl. Anat.^ 
V., 1892.— B. Danilewsky. Barasitologie comparie du sang: J. 
el IL Charkof, 1889.— B. Gbassi. “Studi diuna zoologo suUa 
malaria,” J2. ^Ace. Linceiiy ccxcvi., 214 pp., 4 PI., 1900.— H. 
HagenmB^ller- “Bibliotheca sporozoologica,” Ann. Mas. Mist, 
not. Marseille, i., 232 pp., 1899.— A. Labb^. “Recherchea 
zooloexques et biologiques sur les parasites endoglobulairs du sang 
des Vert^bres” {Arch. 2ooL JSxp., ser. 3, ii., 56-258, PI. 1-10, 
1894). “Becherehes zoologiques, cytologiques et biolc^ques sur 
les Coccidies” {Arch. Zool. Bxp., ser. 3, iv., 517-654, PI. 12-18, 
1896. “Sporozoa” {Tierrdch, 5® livr., 180 pp., 196 fig., 1899). 
— ^A. Laveban. L'JS&natozoaire dupcdudisme. Paids, 1891 ; and 
numerous notes by the same author in C. B. Soo. Biol., Paris, 
1890-1901, and in the Bulletin Ac. Med. Paris, 1880-1901.— L. 
JAoer. “ Becherehes sur les Gregarines ” {Tahl. Zool., iii., 1892), 
a.Tnl numerous notes by the same author in 0. B, Ac. Sci., 1892— 
1901, et 0. B. Soc. Biol., 1892-1901.— M. LfiHB. “ Ergebnisse der 
neueren Sporozoonforschung ” {CentraZhl. Bolder., xzvii., 367 and 
436, 1900). — Mannabbro. Die Malaria •Bartt^ten. Yienna, 

1893, — P. Mingazzini. “Contribute alia conoscenza degli 
Sporozoi” (JIfiem. Led}. Anal. Bjorna, 81-85, 3 Pi., 1894). — G. H. F. 
Ntjttall. “Die Mosquito-Malaria Theorie” {OenlralhU Balct., 
XST., 161-170, 209-216, 245-247, 285-296, 337-346, 1899).— L. 
Ppeipper. JProtozoen, aZs MrankheitserregeT, Jena, 1891, et 
Supplem. 1895. — B. Pfeiffer. Beitrdg, Protosoenforschung 
— l)ie Coccidien’’KranJc7ijeit der Mcunvfuiheiii. Berlin, 8vo, 1892. 
— R. Boss. BHt. Med. Joum., 1899 and 1900.— F. Sohaudinn. 
“Ueber den Generationswechsel der Coccidien und die neuere 
Malaiiaforschung ” {Zool. Jahrl). Anat., xiii., 197—293, 8 PL, 
1900). — Schuberg. “Ueber Coccidien des Mauaedarmes” {8, B. 
Ges. Wurzhurg, 1892). — SlBDLECKi. Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1898- 
1900. — L. SlMOND. G. B,. soc. Biol, et Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 
1897-98. — ^P. Th^lohan. “Becherehes sur les Myxosporidies ” 

{Bull, scimt. Fr. Belmque, xxvi., 100-395, 3 PL, 1895).— Wasie- 
LEWSKY. Sporosoerueunde. Jena, 8vo, 1896. — M. 'Wolters. 
“Die Conjugation und Sporenbildung bei Gregarinen ” 
mihr. Anat., 99-139, PL v.-viii., 1892). 

It is enough to mention here the pathological intracellular produc- 
tions which have been noticed in a large number of human and 
animal diseases, and have been assigned to Sporozoa. Many writers 
have observed and studied these formations in cases of epithelioma, 
sarcoma, herpes zoster, cow-pox, smallpox, Oriental sore, &c. 
We have at present no certain indication whether we are to regard 
these as organisms in the nature of Sporozoa, or rather, as some 
hold, to consider them as special cases of cell-degeneration having 
nothing to do with parasitism. (a. L*.) 

Spottsylvania, capital of Spottsylvania county, 
Virginia, U.S.A., situated about 50 miles north of 
Richmond. It was the scene in May 1864 of one of 
the longest and hardest fought battles of the Civil War. 
Early in May, General Grant, with the army of the 
Potomac, advanced against the Confederates under General 
Lee in Northern Virginia. A series of bloody battles 
ensued, beginning with those of the Wilderness, in which 
neither side was really victorious, though the Union forces 
constantly gained ground. Grant then made a banking 
movement towards Spottsylvania Court Houses 15 miles 
to the south-east, where fighting continued for ten days, 
with no decisive results^ but with heavy loss, on both 
sidesb The Union losses were estimated at over 10,000 
in MUed and wounded; the Confederate loss was much 
less, since they were fighting on the defensive, and on 
famdiiacr: g^nnsaid. 

SpreOf a liver of Prussia, rising in the district of 
Upper Lusatia, in the kingdom of Saxony, close to the 
Bohemian frontier, and flowing nearly due N., past 
Bautzen, Spremberg, and Kottbus, dividing between the 


first two towns for a time into two arms. Below Kottbus 
the river splits into a network of channels, and swings 
round in a big curve to the W., forming the peculiar 
marshy region (30 miles long and 3 to 6 miles wide) known 
as the Spreewald. Having returned to its predominant 
direction, it turns W.N.W., and passing Fiirstenwalde 
and Kdpenick threads Berlin in several arms, and joins 
the Havel at Spandau. Its len^h is 227 miles, of which 
112 are navigable ; the area of its drainage basin is 3660 
square miles. It is connected with the Oder by the Fred- 
erick— William or MtLllrose Canal (made in 1862—68, 17 
miles long), and by the Oder-Spree Canal (made in 
1887-88), and with the Havel by the Berlin-Spandau 
Navigation Canal (5J miles long). 

SproeWSildy a marshy depression of the middle 
Spree, in the province of Brandenburg, Prussia, ex- 
tending to some 106 square miles, its length being 
27 miles and its width varying from 1 to 7 miles. 
It owes its marshy character to the river Spree, which 
above Liibben splits into a network of over two 
hundred arms, and in seasons of flood generally over- 
flows considerable portions of the region. In the 
parts which are especially liable to inundation, as, 
for example, the villages of Lehde, Leipe, and Burg, 
many of the homesteads are built each on a little self- 
contained island, approachable in summer only by boat, 
and in winter over the ice. In spite of its marshy char- 
acter the Spreewald is in part cultivated, in part con- 
verted into pasturage, and almost everywhere, but more 
especially in the lower districts, wooded in a park-like 
way, the predominant trees being willows. Fishing, 
cattle-breeding, and the growing of vegetables, more par- 
ticularly small pickling cucumbers, are the chief occupa- 
tions of the people, about 30,000 in all. In groat part 
they are of Wendish blood, and though the majority have 
been Germanized, there is a small residue who have faitli- 
fully preserved their national speech, customs, and their 
own peculiar styles of dress. The attractive blending of 
wood and water makes the Spreewald in summer a resort 
of the people of the Prussian capital, which is only from 
50 to 70 miles distant. The chief town is Lubbon (47 
miles south-east of Potsdam). 

Sprlnfffi^ldi a city of Illinois, U.S.A., capital 
of Sangamon county and of the state. It is situated 
near the river Sangamon in the central part of the 
state, at an altitude of 582 feet. It is regularly laid 
out on a level site, is divided into seven wards, has 
good water supply and sewerage systems, and is well 
paved with brick and wooden blocks. Springfield is one 
of the most important railway centres in the Mississippi 
Valley ; it is entered by tlie Baltimore and Ohio South- 
Western, the Chicago and Alton, the Chicago, Peoria and 
St Louis, the Illinois Central, and the Wabash. Its 
manufactures are not of importance commensurate with its 
railway facilities. In 1900 there were 320 manufacturing 
establishments, with a total capital of $5,030,438. They 
employed 3871 hands, and the product had a value of 
$6,612,286. In 1900 the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property was $5,694,097, a very low valuation ; 
the net debt of the city was $1,026,924, and the rate 
of taxation was $76*92 per $1000. Populaiion (1890), 
24,963; (1900), 34,169, of whom 4664 were foreign- 
bom and 2227 negroes. 

Sprtncfleldp a city of Massachusetts, U.S.A.^ 
capital of Hampden county, situated in 42* 06' N. 
and 72“ 35' W., on the river Connecticut, in the southern 
part of the state, at an altitude of 70 feet* It is rather 
irregularly laid out on a level plain with broad streets. 
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It has three railways — the Boston and Albany ; the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford; and the Boston and 
Maine, which join in a fine new Union Dep6t. Spring- 
field is a manufacturing town of great prominence. In 
1900 it contained 817 establishments, with a total capital 
of $17,106,947. They employed 10,123 hands, and their 
product was' valued at $21,207,039. The principal of 
the varied products were envelopes, $659,445; paper 
goods, $1,164,985; foundry and machine-shop products, 
$1,482,742; &earms, cotton goods, steam railway cars, 
and sewing-machines. In 1900 the assessed valuation 
of real and personal property was $72,358,481, the 
net debt was $2,181,204, and the rate of taxation was 
$13*80 per $1000. Population (1890), 44,179; (1900), 
62,059, showing a rapid and substantial growth. Of the 
population in 1900, 14,381 were foreign-born and 1021 
negroes. 

SprinsrH^ldii a city of Missouri, U.S.A., capital of 
Greene county, situated in 37“ 14' N., and 93“ 17' W., 
on a high prairie in the south-western part of the 
state, at the intersection of the ICansas City, Fort Scott 
and Memphis, and the St Louis and San Francisco 
railways, at an altitude of 1350 feet. It is regularly 
laid out on an undulating site, and is divided into 
eight wards. It has good water supply and sewerage 
systems, and its business streets are paved with brick. 
In 1900 it contained 245 manufacturing establishments, 
with a total capital of $2,111,048. They employed 2127 
hands, and their products had a value of $4,126,871. 
The principal of these establishments were flour mills, 
the product of which had a value of $985,398. The 
assessed valuation of real and personal property was 
in 1898 $8,202,546, the net debt was only $128,477, 
and the rate of taxation was $23*00 per $1000. Spring- 
field is the site of Drury College, a Congregational institu- 
tion, opened in 1873, which had in 1899 a faculty of 18, 
and was attended by 325 students. Population (1890), 
21,850; (1900), 23,267, of whom 1057 were foreign-born 
and 2268 negroes. 

Springrfield, a city of Ohio, U.S.A., capital of 
Clark county, situated in 39“ 54' N., and 83“ 46' W., 
on the river Mad, south-west of the centre of the state, 
at an altitude of 988 feet. The city is well laid out, is 
divided into six wards, has good water supply and sewer- 
age systems, and is well paved, mainly with brick. It 
is an important railway centre, being at the intersection 
of four railways — ^the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St Louis, the Erie, the Ohio Southern, and the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis. Its manufactures 
are extensive. In 1900 there were 306 establishments, 
with a total capital of $14,091,175; they employed 
6638 hands, and their products had a value of 
$12,777,173, of which $6,272,636, or nearly half, was 
agricultural implements. Foundry and machine-shop 
products had a value of $3,097,910. The assessed 
valuation of real and' personal property was in 
1900 $17,894,095, the net debt of the city was 
$926,186, and the rate of taxation was $23*10 per $1000. 
Population (1890), 31,895, of which only 3735 were of 
foreign birth ; (1900), 38,253, of whom 3311 were foreign- 
bom and 4253 negroes. 

Sprlnflffonteln. See Obikgb Bivbb Oolokt. 

SprlnflT Valley, a city of Bureau county, Hlinois, 
T7.S.A., in the northern part of the state, at the inter- 
section of three railways, in a coal mining region. 
Population (1890), 3837 ; (1900), 6214, of whom 2845 
were fPreign-born. 
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Spurgeon, Charles Hadden (1834-1892), 
English Baptist preacher, born at Kelvedon, Essex, on 
19th June 1834, was the grandson of an Essex pastor, and 
son of John Spurgeon, Independent minister at Upper 
Street, Islington. He became usher at a school in New- 
market, and joined the Baptist communion in 1851. His 
work at once attested his “ conversion ” ; he began dis- 
tributing tracts and visiting the poor; joined the lay 
preachers’ association, and gave his first sermon at Tever- 
sham, near Cambridge. In 1852 he became pastor of 
Waterbeach. He was strongly urged to enter Stepney 
(now Regent’s Park) College to prepare more fully for the 
ministry, but an appointment with Dr Angus, the tutor, 
having accidentally fallen through, Spurgeon interpreted 
the contretemps as a Divine warning against a college 
career. The lack of early systematic theological training 
certainly had a momentous effect upon his development. 
Broad in every other respect, he retained to the last 
the narrow Calvinism of the early 19th century. His 
powers as a boy preacher became widely known, and at 
the close of 1853 he was “called” to New Park Street 
Chapel, Southwark. In a very few months’ time the 
chapel »was full to overflowing. Exeter Hall was used 
while a new chapel was being erected, but Exeter Hall 
could not contain Spurgeon’s hearers. The enlarged 
chapel at once proved too small for the crowds, and a 
huge Tabernacle was projected in Newington Causeway. 
The preacher had recourse to the Surrey Gardens Music 
Hall, where his congregation numbered from seven to 
ten thousand. At twenty-two he was the most popular 
preacher of his day. The Metropolitan Tabernacle, with 
a platform for the preacher and accommodation for 6000 
persons, was opened for service on 25th March 1861. 
The cost was over £30,000, and the debt was entirely paid 
off at the close of the opening services, which lasted over a 
month. Spurgeon preached habitually at the Tahemacle on 
Sundays and Thursdays. He frequently spoke for nearly 
an hour, and invariably from heads and subheads jotted 
down upon half a sheet of letter paper. His Sunday ser- 
mons were taken down in shorthand corrected by him on 
Monday, and sold by his publishers, Messrs Passmore and 
Alabaster, literally by tons. Clear and forcible in stylo 
and arrangement, they are models of Puritan exposition 
and of appeal through the emotions to the individual con- 
science, illuminated by frequent flashes of spontaneous 
and often highly unconventional humour. In his method 
of employing illustration he is suggestive of Thomas 
Adams, Fuller, Baxter, Thomas Manton, and Bunyan^ 
Like them, too, he excelled in his vigorous command of the 
vernacular. Among more recent preachers he had most 
affinity with Whitefield, Richard Cecil, and Joseph Irons. 
Collected as The Tah&rmde Pulpit^ the sermons form 
nearly fifty volumes. Spurgeon’s Lectures, Aphorisms, 
Talks, and “ Saplings for Sermons ” were similarly steno- 
graphed, correcS^, and circulated. He also edited a 
monthly magazine, The Sword <md Tif^owel^ an elaborate 
exppsition of the Psalms in seven volumes, called The 
Treasvry of JDamd (1870-85), and a book of sayings 
called John Ploughnum^s Talks; or^ Plain Admeefor Plain 
People (1869), a kind of religious Poor Richmd. In the 
summer of 1864 a sermon which he preached and printed 
on Baptismal Regeneration (a doctrine which he strenu- 
ously repudiated, maintaining that immersion was only an 
outward and visible sign of Sxe inward conversion) led to 
a difference with the bulk of the Evangelical party both 
Nonconformist and Anglican.. Spurgeon maintained his 
ground, but in 1865 he withdrew from the Evangelical 
Alliance. Subsequently in 1887 his distrust of modern 
Biblical criticism led to his withdrawing from the Baptist 
Union. . His powers of organization were strongly 
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exhibited in tlie Pastors' CoUegej the Orphanage (at 
Stockwell), the Tabernacle Almshouses, the Colportage 
Association for selling religious books, and the gratuitous 
book fund which grew up under his care. He died at 
Mentone on 31st January 1892 (and was buried at 
Norwood Cemetery), leaving a widow with two sons, both 
preachers, one of whom, Thomas, succeeded him at the 
Tabernacle. An Autobiography^ compiled by his widow 
and his private secretary from his diary, sermons, records, 
and letters, was published in 4 vols., 1897-1900. 

(t. SB.) 

Spy (Military), — Halleck says : “ Spies are persons 
who, in disguise, or under false pretences, insinuate them- 
selves among the enemy in order to discover the state of his 
affairs, to pry into his designs, and then to communicate 
to their employer the information thus obtained.” Accord- 
ing to this dednition, an officer or soldier of the British 
army who should give “ aid and comfort ” to the King’s 
enemies could not be included in the category of spies. He 
is guilty of high treason, and is dealt with accordhigly. If 
was ruled by the Brussels Conference, 1874, Art. 22, that 
‘^military men who have penetrated within the zone of 
operations of the enemy's army, in order to collect informa- 
tion, are not considered as spies, if it has been possible to 
recognize their military character." As Halleck points 
out, “it is the disguise, or false pretence, which constitutes 
the perfidy and forms the essential of the crime.” It was 
perhaps superfluous of the Brussels Conference to rule 
that “a spy, if taken in the act, shall be tried and treated 
according to the laws in force in the army which cap- 
tures him” (Art. 20). The practice of courts-martial in 
sentenciag spies is almost invariably founded upon the 
simple principle of Appian, quoted by Grotius: “It is 
usual to kill them.” “ Spies are generally condemned to 
capital punishment, and with great justice,” says Vattel. 

SrInSiS'Slir ( — city of the sun), capital of the native 
state of Kashmir, in Northern India, 5263 feet above the 
sea, on both banks of the river Jhelum, which is crossed 
by seven wooden bridges. Area, 3795 acres. Population 
(1891), 139,410, of whom 118,960 lived in the city proper; 
(1901), 122,536. The city is exposed to both fire and flood. 

In 1891 six of the seven bridges were swept away. A 
tegular water-supply has been provided. The artizans 
of Srinagar^ enjoy a high reputation. Unfortunately 
the^ historic industry of shawl-weaving is now practically 
extinct. The loss of the Prench market after the war of 
1870 was followed by the famine of 1877-79, which I 
drove many of the weavers into the Punjab, and the I 
survivors have taken to the manufacture of carpets. In 
1893-94, the export of shawls was vajiied at only 
Es.22,850 : other industries are paper, leather, papier- 
mSch4 silver and copper ware, wood-carving, and boat- 
making. The three chief routes of communication with 
^re (1) along the Jhelum valley to Murree and 
Bawalpindi, which has been opened throughout for wheeled 
traffic (195 miles); (2) over the Banihal pass (9200 feet 
above the sea) to Jammu (163 miles); (3) over the Pir 
Panjal pass (11,400 feet) to Gujrat (180 miles). 

, B. Lawrence. The VaUey of Kashmir, London, 

1896.— M. A. Stein, Chronicle of the Kings qf Kashmir, 
London, 1900. 

Sryetensky or Stryete^tsk, a Cossack village of 
Asiatic Eussia, in the province of Transbaikalia^ 245 miles 
by rail east of Tchita, and aterminus of the Trans-Siberian 
itailway. It was at one time intended to be a passing 
station on the vray to Vladivostok, but this last city m 
now connected with the Tian^Siberian line at Kaidalovo, 

230 miles west of Sryetensk.* It is situated in a very 
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picturesque valley, enclosed between high mountains, on 
both banks of the river Shilka, and its population, which 
was only a few hundred persons a few years ago, has now 
reached 8000, and is swollen to over 10,000 during the 
navigation season. It has two schools, a Cossack hospital, 
large storehouses belonging to the Crown, a steam flour- 
mill, and soap works. Its trade is valued at 7,000,000 
roubles annually. 

StaifFord, a parish, municipal, and parliamentary 
borough, market town, and county town in the western 
division of Staffordshire, England, on the Sow, 133 miles 
north-west of London by rail. Modern erections are the 
county council offices and the county technical institution. 
The brine baths have been enlarged. A theatre and several 
new blocks of buildings have been added to the Coton Hill 
institution for the insane. There are iron-works and works 
for the preparation of salt from brine wells in the neigh- 
bourhood. The parliamentary borough was extended in 
1885, and is now coextensive with the municipal borough. 
Area, 1084 acres. Population (1881), 19,977 ; (1901), 
20,894. 

Staffordshire, a west midland county of England, 
bounded on the S. by Worcester, on the S.E. by Warwick, 
on the N.E. by Derby, on the N.W. by Cheshire, and on 
the W. by Shropshire. 

Area and PopvZaiiorh . — ^The area of the ancient county is 749,601 
acres, or 1171 square miles, with a population in 1881 of 981,009 ; 
in 1891 of 1,083,408, of whom 540,693 were males and 542,715 
females ; and in 1901 of 1,234,882, the number of f>ersons per square 
mile being 1054, and of acres to a person 0'60. The area of the 
administrative county as given in the census returns is 781,089 
acres, with a population in 1891 of 818,290, or, including the four 
counly boroughs, 749,713 acres, with a population of 1,087,161. 
Since 1891 certain changes have been made in the administrative 
area ; in 1895 the part of the parish of Sheriff Hales in Stafford 
was transferred to Shropshire, and the parish of Upper Anley was 
transferred to Worcester, and to Stafford wore transferred the part 
of the pariah of Drayton Bassett in Warwick, the part of the parish 
.of Croxall in Derby, and the part of the parish of Babbington in 
Shropshire ; and in 1897 part of the urban district of Smethwick 
in Stafford was transferred to the county borough of West Brom- 
wich in Stafford, The area of the registration county is 767,102 
.acres, with a population in 1891 of 1,108,452, of whom 870,660 
were urban and 232,792 rural ; and in 1901 of 1,261,888, of whom 
|622,318 were males and 629,570 females. Within the registration 
area the increase of population between 1881 and 1891 was 9*60 
percent The excess of births over deaths between 1881 and 1891 
was 176,201, and the increase of population was 96,685. 

The following table gives the numbers of marriages, births, and 
deaths, with the number of illegitimate births, for 1880, 1890, 
and 1898 


Year. 

Marriages. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Tllegitlmate Births. 

Male. FeinaloH. 

1880 

1890 

1898 

7,592 

9,202 

10,185 

38,198 

37,871 

41,663 

20,686 

22,293 

28,899 

980 

819 

906 

970 

852 

856 


.The number of marriages in 1899 was 10,472, of births 41,715, 
aud of deaths 23,289. The following table gives the marriage-, 
.birth-, and death-rates per thousand of the population. With the 
percentage of illegitimate births, for a aeries of years 



1870-79. 

1880. 

1880-89. 

3800. 

1888-97. 

1898. 

Marriage-rate 

17-2 

16*2 

15*1 

16*8 

16-1 

17*3 

Birth-rate . 

41-7 

38*2 

36*8 

34*6 

36*1 

35*3 

Death-rate . 

22-8 

20*7 

19-7 

20*3 

19*7 

19*8 

Percentage of ille- 
gitimate births 

6*0 

4*8 

4*9 

4*4 

4*4 

4*2 


iBoth birth- and death-rates are high. In 3891 the number of 
'Scote m the county was 8357, of Irish 9712, and of foreigners 


OomMuUon and Govornment^^The parliamentary and judicial 
mangements are stated in the earlier article on the countv. 
jinere are fourteen municipal boroughs: Burslem (38,766), Burton- 
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on-Trent (50,886), Hanley (61,624), Lichfield (7902), Longton 
(35,825), Newcastle-under-Lyme (19,914), Smethwick (64,560), 
Stafford (20,894), Stoke-upon -Trent (30,456), Tamworth (7271), 
Walsall (86,440), Wednesbury (26,544), West Bromwich (65,172), 
and Wolverhampton (94,179). Hanley, Walsall, West Bromwich, 
and Wolverhampton are county boroughs. The following are 
urban districts; Ambleoote (3128), Audley (13,679), Biddulph 
(6247), Bilston (24,034), Brierley Hill (12,040), Brownhills (15,262), 
Cannock (23,992), Coseley (22,218), Darlaston (15,391), JFenton 
(22,742), Handsworth (52,921), Heath Town (9441), ^dsgrove 
(4661), Leek (16,484), Perry Barr (2348), Quarry Bank (6912), 
Eowley Regis (34,669), Rugeley (4447), Sedgley (15,951), Short 
Heath (3531), Smallthome (6263), Stone (5680), Tettenhall (5337), 
Tipton (30,543), Tunstall (19,492), Uttoxeter (5133), Wedensfield 
(4883), and Willenhall (18,613). 

The ancient county, which is chiefly in the diocese of Lichfield, 
contains 320 entire ecclesiastical parishes or districts and parts of 
17 others, 

JEiductxtion , — ^At Stoke-on-Trent is the North Staflbrdshire joint 
boards blind and deaf school. The total number of elementary 
schools in the county on 31st August 1899 was 628, of which 191 
were board and 437 voluntary scmools, the latter including 349 
National Church of England schools, 24 Wesleyan, 52 Roman 
Catholic, and 12 British and others. The average attendance at 
board schools was 100,377, and at voluntary schools 99,159. The 
total school board receipts for the year ended 29th September 1899 
were £420,300. The income under the Technical Instruction Act 
was over £972 ; that under the Agricultural Rates Act was over 
£2804. 

Agrimltwre . — More than three-fourths of the total area of the 
county is under cultivation, and of this more than two-thirds is in 
permanent pasture, cattle being largely kept, and especially cows 
for the supply of milk to the towns. About 1200 acres are under 
orchards, and about 39,000 acres under wood. The acreage under 
corn crops is steadily diminishing, and wheat, which formerly was the 
principal corn cron, is now superseded in this respect by oats, which 
now occupies nearly one-half of the corn acreage, considerably more 
than one-third being under wheat, and more than one-fifth under 
barley. Turnips are grown on about half the acreage under green 
crops, and potatoes on only about one-fourth. The following table 
gives the larger main divisions of the cultivated area at intervals 
from 1885 ; — 


Year. 

Total Area 
under 
Cultiva- 
tion. 

Coni 

Crops, 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

Pasture. 

Fallow. 

1885 

1890 

1896 

1900 

604,767 

606,404 

604,067 

596,836 

95,683 

90,850 

83,333 

80,620 

44,211 

42,174 

41,241 

39,270 

48,740 

49,400 

49,146 

45,509 

409,047 

419,081 

427,349 

429,921 

7074 

4749 

2635 

1716 


The following table gives particulars regarding the principal live- 
stock for the same years : — 


Year. 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or Heifers 
in Milk or in 
Calf. 

Sheep. 

Piga, 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

23,630 

23,735 

28,357 

27,729 

167,099 

151,222 

152,896 

164,068 

74,485 

73,166 

76,066 

79,186 

258,509 

274,698 

246,905 

236,351 

52,300 

69,471 

61,720 

60,633 


Industries and Trade , — According to the report for 1898 of the 
chief inspector of factories (1900), the total number of persons 
employed in factories and workshox>s in 1897 was 212,274, as com- 
pared with 205,969 in 1896. Of these 5211 were employed in 
textile factories, cotton industries employing 2317, and silk 2823. 
Non-textile factories employed 183,918 persons, there being an 
increase between 1896 and 1896 of 5'0 per cent., and between 1896 
and 1897 of 3*9. As many as 46,145 were employed in the manu- 
facture of machines, appliance^ conveyances, and tools, &c. , into 
the list of which bicycles especially have of late been introduced ; 
the total number employed in the founding and conversion of 
metal was 35,869 ; in the clay and stone industries (potteries, 3ca) 
50,613 were engaged, and the drink industries (chiefly ale at 
Burton-on-TrenQ employed 5954 persons, furniture making 6782, 
olothine industries 7497, the galvknizing and finishing of metals 
2962, the extraction of metals 2315, glass manufacture 2920, 
manufacture of paper 3081, and the manufacture of chemicals 2087. 
The total number employe in workshops was 28,145, there being 
an increase between 1895 and 1896 of 9*4 per cent., and a decrease 
between 1896 and 1897 of 0*0 per cent., or 8 persons in all. As 
many as 10,015 were employed in the manufacture of machines, 
&c., 5264 in clothing industries, 1309 in food industries, and 1122 


in furniture making. The total number of persons em^oyed in 
connexion with mines and quarries in 1899 was 48,162. The same 
year 1,790,480 tons of clay were raised, 313,731 tons of limestone, 
165,529 tons of igneous rocks, and 64,057 tons of sandstone. A 
considerable quantity of salt is produced from brines, but the 
returns are now bracketed with those of Cheshire. In 1885 the 
pig iron made amounted to 545,365 tons, in 1890 to 545,425 tons, 
in 1895 to 459,058 tons, and in 1899 to 621,495 tons. The follow- 
ing table gives particulars in reference to fireclay, coal, iron ore, 
and gypsum for the years stated : — 



Fireclay. 

Coal. 

Iron. 

Gypsum. 


Tons. Value. 

Tons. Value. 

Tons. Value. 

Tons. Value. 

1890 

1899 

211,750 £55,842 
249,008 £67,880 

13,773,629 £5,128,006 
13,881,220 £4,787,013 

1,224,510 £434,737 
1,069,758 £366,776 

20,583 £8,500 
48,998 £18,000 


The gypsum production is next to that of Nottingham, which 
however is nearly double. 

Authorities. — ^LANoroRn. Staffordshire amd Warwickshire^ 

4 vols. London, 1884. — Poole. Customs amd Legends of iJie 
County of Stafford, London, 1886. — Sims. Bibliotheca Staffordi'- 
ensis, Lichfield, 1894. — Dent. Historic Staffordshire, Bir- 
mingham, 1896. — See also the Colleotiom of the William Salt 
Archseological Society. 

Stasre Mechanism and Spectacle.— 

A movement known as “Stage Reform” originated in 
Austria about 1880, with the primary object of 
encouraging the greatest possible imitation of reform. 
nature in the presentation of opera and drama. 

The rudiments of art as understood by painters, sculptors, 
architects, and the cultured public of the day were to he 
applied to the stage, and a true scenic art was to take the 
place of the nondescript mounting previously given. To 
facilitate the efforts of the scenic artist, the fullest appli- 
cation of modern science, notably of mechanics and 
hydraulics, and the introduction of up-to-date methods of 
lighting were considered essential. The numerous fatal 
conflagrations which had originated on Ihe stage caused 
the question of protection from ihe to be closely associated 
with this movement, and the enterprise made great head- 
way, more particularly on account of the protective meas- 
ures against fire proposed soon after the burning of the 
great Court Theatre at Vienna. The movement gradually 
developed throughout Austria and Germany and spread 
beyond the frontiers of these countries. Concurrently, 
independent movements originated elsewhere, and from 
1885 to 1895 a transitional period may be said to have 
existed for the stage, both in Europe and in the United 
States, but by the close of the 19th century the necessity 
for reform was recognized in every country. During the 
transitional time various unsatisfactory experiments were 
made, some of the boldest experiments proving costly 
failures, yet serving, because of such features as were 
valuable, as a basis for further developments. England 
and France were almost the last countries touched by this 
movement, although in England throughout the ’nineties 
there was considerable improvement in actual scenic art 
and stage-mounting, as far as this could be brought about 
without the aid of improved sta^ mechanism. 

Among those primarily responsible for this new epoch 
in scenic Art in England were Sir Henry Irving and Mr 
Beerbohm Tree, both actor -managers, Mr Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and Mr 
Edwin 0. Sachs, architect. Although almost last in 
the application of stage reform in its ^st sense, England 
really completed the experimental period with the modern- 
ization of the Royal Opera House, Oovent Garden, where, 
by the opening of the season of 1902, the directorate 
were provided with the latest improvements of mechanical 
skill for the almost complete re-equipment of stage scenery. 
This work of remodelling was carried out by the Grand 
Opera Syndicate, with Mr Edwin O. Sachs as technical 
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adviser and architect* Modem mechanisiu has also been 
applied at the Apollo Theatre, iLondon, where, however, 
the stage mechanism was bodily imported from the Con- 
tinent and is of German pattern. 

The stage mechanism which was employed in the 
ecj^nipment of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
embodies the Sacha system of dividing the 
Mechanism, floor into a few lar^ sections and 

working them with -the aid of electrical power, the 
Brandt system of counter-weighting for the suspension of 
all scenery from above, -the application of light in four 
colours by electricity, and the designing of all scenery to 
accord as much as possible with nature, the whole moot- 
ing being built up on the basis of a flat stage as distinct 
from the sloping stage of old. The classification of stages, 
whether for the production of opera or plays, should be 
made as follows : wood stages, wood and iron stages, and 
iron stages, with subdivisions aocordmg to the power 
chiefly employed in working the apphances. These sub- 
sections are; manual labour, hydraulics, and electricity. 
Owing to the almost entire absence of steam for motor 
power in connexion with stage machinery, a separate 
subdivision for appliances where steam is employed is 
not required. With the wood stage and the wood and 
iron stage manual labour alone is utilized. But in the 
iron stage Tnamial labour, hydraulic power, and electric 
power are either used individually, or a combination of 
any two or three of these classes is applied. The first 
series of stages built in accordance with the principles 
of Stage Reform was erected on what was termed the 
“asphaleia” system, in which direct hydraulic power 
was utilized throughout. The stage-floor is divided into 
innumerable small sections supported on rams (some work- 
ing telescopically), whilst everything suspended from above 
is also worked mechanically by hydraulic power. Notable 
examples are the Budapest Opera House and the Municipal 
Theatre at Halle. 

The next type is that of the stage of the Court Theatre, 
Vienna, which, although based to a considerable extent on 
the “ asphaleia system, showed somewhat larger sections. 
These are suspended by cables and worked indirectly by 
hydraulic rams placed at the side, whilst the whole 
of the top work is manipulated by manual labour with 
the partial assistance of counter-weights. The next type 
is the Brandt type, where the number of divisions of the 
stage is further reduced to a few medium-sized sections, 
worked by means of a combination of a central hydraulic 
ram and suspended cables duly counter-weighted. The 
top work in this case is entirely counter-weighted, and 
requires the least possible manual labour for manipulation. 
An example will be found at the Wiesbaden Court Theatre. 
We next have the Sachs system, where electric power is 
substituted for hydraulic power, the number of stage 
divisions limited to several large sections, suspended on 
cables partly counter - weighted and partly worked by 
electric motors, while the whole of the top work is 
balanced on a system ^similar to that of the Brandt, 
with intermediate electric motors for the manipulation 
of particularly heavy loads. It is this last system that 
has been adopted at the Covent Garden Opera House, 
with the modification that the top work is entirely 
operated on the German Brandt system of manual 
labour and counter-weights. Another example of the 
Sachs system, as far as individual stage sections are 
concerned, will be found in a portion of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 

Regarding the question of expense and practicability, 
the hydraulic system has generally been found to be 
expensive and impracticable. The system of the Court 
Theatre, Vienna, though practicable, is costly both in 


capital and annual outlay. The Brandt method has 
been found particularly suitable for medium -sized 
theatres, and not expensive. The Sachs system has been 
found practicable, of moderate initial cost and mini- 
mum annual outlay. The advantages of electricity over 
hydraulic power have been most marked both in capital 
and in annual expense. There is of course a far greater 
TTiitiaJ outlay required to-day than with the wooden stage 
of old, but the saving in staff and wear and tear of the 
scenery, and the absence of expensive temporary - make- 
shifts, compensate for this by a material reduction of 
annual charges. The stage carpenter has long reigned 
supreme in Bngland and IFrance, although in Rngland 
there are already one or two notable exceptions of men 
who are advancing to the position of engineers rather 
than carpenters. In Germany and Austria the stage 
carpenter, is abeady being replaced in most theatres by 
men of engineering or technical training, as the more 
complex arrangements of a modem stage demand intelli- 
gent and careful control 

Regarding the actual designing and painting of the 
scenery, the V^ti g liah scene-painter may now be considered 
in advance of his Continental and American 
colleagues, although the productions of some 
notable ateliers at Vienna and Mipich run the 
English scene-painter's work very closely. In 1890 Vienna 
was in advance of England in scene-painting, but the 
English scene-painters have since then rapidly come to 
the front, and it is to be anticipated that it will never 
again be necessary to import scenery from Austria, as has 
been the case, both at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. As a matter 
of fact, scenery from Covent Garden and Drury Lane is 
already exported to the United States. The position of 
the scene-painter is particularly difficult, inasmuch as whilst 
artistic temperament and thorough knowledge of art are 
essential for the practice of his vocation, it is equally 
essential that he should be thoroughly practical and to a 
considerable extent a mechanic. 

During the period of interregnum in stage reform there 
appeared a number of faddist inventions whicli, while 
creating public interest, cannot be considered of 
lasting practical utility. Thus in the United /nwSS/ojo*. 
States an attempt was made to have a large 
platform constructed like a lift, bodily rising and falling, 
-•with three different tiers or stages on which scenery could 
be mounted at different levels and then raised or lowered 
into position. Again, at Munich, a scheme of tum-tablea 
based on the Japanese re-snolving stage was put forward, 
but this can only be looked upon as an interesting experi- 
ment of little practical value. Numerous me&ods of 
illuminating the stage have similarly been attempted, with 
the aid of searcfli-lights, and proscenium-lights, or by the 
absence of footlights, and the like, but the general method 
of lighting the stage from the top with battens, from the 
side with wing-ladders, and from below with foot-lights, if 
carefully regulated and skilfully handled, produces excellent 
results. The lighting arrangements as practised at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and at the Royal 
Theatre, Wiesbaden, leave nothing to be detsired from an 
artist's point of view. The great difficulty of the light 
coming too strongly from below, from the foot-lights, 
can be overcome by the regulation and colouring of tlie 
lights. 

As examples of modem mechanism, two photographs 
have been reproduced showing views of the electrical stage 
“bridges ” of the Royal Oj;)era House, Covent Garden, and 
of the Theatre Royal, Druiy Lane, resiicctively, l)Oth on 
the Sachs system (see Plato). A small general plan an<l 
section of the Covent Garden stage are also shown (see 
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Figure), and another illustration (see Plate) presents the 
“ gridiron ” at Covent Garden on the Brandt system. 

The following is a detailed description of the Covent Garden 
installation. 

The stage may be described as consisting of a series of six horizon- 
tal sections running parallel with the curtain line from front to back, 
each section being 8 feet wide, and the whole being followed by a 
large back or rear stage. The first section contains nothiug but 
a plain ^‘carpet cut,’' and openings to take the old-fsigliioned 
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'‘grave” trap, “star” trap, or other similar contrivances. The 
second and third sections comprise large bridges, which can be raised 
6 feet above the stage or lowered 8 feet below the stage, constructed 
in two levels, on the lower level of which appliances can be installed 
for the pur^se of raising minor platforms above stage level or 
gmlcing baps and the like. The fourth, fifth, and sixth sections 
oomp^ lar^ bridges running right across the stage front, wMch 
can he raisea 9 feet above the stage or lowered 8 feet below it. 
The bach stage has no openings or mechanism beyond certain 
trap-doors to a scenery store, and the necessary electrical mechanism 
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for raising and lowering scenery for storage purposes. Betwe^ 
the various sections of the stage, long longitudinal flaps, 2 feet 
wide, have been formed, which can be easily opened to allow 
scenery to be passed through below for transformation scenes and 
the like. Each section is eq^uipped with -what is termed a pair of 
chariots, to hold ‘ ‘ wing ” lights placed on so-called wing ladders. 
All the electrical bridges are worked from the “mezzanine” level 
and from ordinary switch-boards, and can be raised and lowered at 
various speeds, and take loads up to 2 tons. They can be moved 
without vibration or noise at a cost of about J for power on a full 
rise when loaded. 

Above the stage level each section has its 
series of lines to take cloths, borders, &c. Each 
section has a batten, from which the electric 
battens are suspended, and has also a large 
wooden lattice girder, from which heavy pieces 
of scenery can be hung. There are, on the 
average, about ten lines for ordinaiy battens, a 
girder batten, and a light batten to each sec- 
tion ; besides these lines, there are the equip- 
ments of flying apparatus and the like, whilst 
in front there are, of course, the necessary lines 
for tableaux curtains, act-drops, and draperies. 
Everything that i§ suspended from above can be 
worked at stage level or at either of the gallery 
levels, every scene being counter-weighted! to a 
nicety, so that one man can easily handle it. 
Ho mechanical contrivance is required, and 
in practice quite a number of scenes can be 
rapidly changed in a very short time. Through- 
out the structure aud mechauism steel has been 
used; with iron pulleys and wire cable ; and the 
inflammable materials have been absolutely 
reduced to the flooring of the gridiron aud 
galleries and the hardwood flooring of the stage 
and mezzanine. In other words, an absolutely 
mmimum of inflammable material replaces what 
was almost a maximum ; and seeing that the 
electric light has been installed, the risk of an 
outbreak of fire or its spread has been materially 
reduced. 

Authobities. — Modem Optra JffoiLses arid 
Theatres, 3 vols. grand folio, by Edwin 0. 
Sachs, 1896-99. Stage Construction, 1 vol. 
grand folio, by Edwin 0. Sachs, 1896. “-Ea- 

gineering ” ; Articles on Stage Mechariisni, by 
Edwin 0. Sachs, 1895-97. Fires and Pullic 
Entertainments, 1 vol. quarto, by Edwin O. 
Sachs, 1897. Le ThiHire, 1 vol. oct., by 
Chables Gabnieb, 1871. Les Thddtrcs Ang- 
lais, by^ Geobges Botjbdon, 1902. Fie Theater, 
Wien, 2 vols. quarto, by Josef Bayeb, 1894. 

(e. 0. S.) 

Spectacle, 

The appeal to the eye has been the 
essential feature of treatment of “Spec- 
tacle in its many stages of develoiiment 
from the earliest times of the miracle 
plays and ‘‘moralities,” mummers and 
morris-dancers, down through the cen- 
turies, in the form of masques and ballets, 
to the luxuriance of scenic and costume 
display that is lavished on the latest forms 
of tiheatrical entertainment. Considering 
the enormous advance that has been 
made in mechanical appliances, more 
especially in the increased powers of illumi- 
nation supplied by gas and electricity ^ as 
compared with oil and candles, we must 
acknowledge that the artistic achieve- 
ment of spectacle has hardly kept pace 
with the times. If we may credit the veracity of 
contemporary chroniclers, the most elaborate effects 
and illusions were successfully attempted in the various 
courtly entertainments that are recorded under the 
Truior and Stuart dynasties, and found perhaps their 


1 The Savoy Theatre, London, was first entirely lighted by elec- 
tricity in 1882. 
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most sumptuous expression in the Courts of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XY. It would be a difficult task for the 
most experienced of modem stage managers to rival the 
splendours of apparel and the ingenious devices that were 
exploited in increasing magnificence during successive 
periods, as described by Froissart, Holinshed, Cavendish, 
Stow, Pepys, and other writers. The sums expended 
on these entertainments were prodigious, and a per- 
usal of the extraordinarily detailed descriptions of such 
lavishly appointed masques as those designed by Inigo 
Jones in particular renders credible the statement that a 
certain masque presented before Charles I. at the Inns 
of Court in 1633 cost £21,000. Spectacle in its earlier 
phases appears to have existed chiefly in connexion with 
court and civic ceremonial : as evidenced in the wonder- 
ful pageantry of the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; in such 
princely entertainment as the Revels at Kenilworth, when 
the Earl of Leicester welcomed Queen Elizabeth in a series 
of splendid f ites ; and m the more accomplished imagin- 
ings of Ben Jonson, decorated by Inigo Jones, such as the 
Inns of Court masque, already cited. The scenic effects 
and illusions which had evidently been brought to great 
perfection in these masques were not devoted to the ser- 
vice of the Drama in the public theatres until Davenant 
introduced them at the period of the Restoration, although 
simple scenery, probably mere background cloths,” had 
been seen on the stage as early as 1605. The built-up 
stage pictures, familiar to us as “ set-scenes,” are said to 
owe their origin to P hilip James de Loutherbourg, R.A., 
and to have been first used in 1777 ; but it is difficult 
to believe that some such elaborate constmctions had 
not already enjoyed a term of popularity in view 
of the contemporary paintings and engravings of the 
epoch of Louis XIV., who was himself not averse from 
appearing (in 1653) as “Le Roi Soleil” in the midst of 
an enUmrage combining much that was artistic and fanciful 
with the most pompous and most absurd incongruities 
of character and costume. A greater measure of ele- 
gance and refinement distinguished the spectacles of 
the reign of Louis XV., inspired by the delicate art 
of Watteau, Boucher, and Lancret, and preserved for 
our delectation in their delightful canvases. Under 
the French Revolution the spectacular ballet lost much 
of its prestige ; and its decorative features were for a time 
principally associated with the fftes inaugurated by the 
Republic, and presented in the classic costume which 
the severity of the new regime adopted as a reaction, 
or as a protest against the frivolities and furbelows 
of the obliterated monarchy. The Festival of the 
Supreme Being, decreed by the National Convention, 
designed by David and conducted by Robespierre, was 
perlmps the most impressive spectacle of the close of 
the 18th century. 

The 19th century saw spectacle devoted almost ex- 
clusively to theatrical entertainment. In London, melo- 
drama, both of the romantic and domestic description, 
claimed its illustrative aid. At Drury Lane Theatre 
(which, with Covent Garden, the Adelphi, and Astley’s, 
was first iUiiminated by gas in 1817-18) the “Cataract 
of the Ganges,” with its cascade of real water and its 
prancing steeds, made a great sensation in 1823, and 
the same stage in 1842, under Hacread/s management, 
displayed the “moving wave ” effect in the Sicilian views, 
painted by Clarkson Stanfield for “Ads and Galatea.” 
The Lyceum Theatre, under the control of Hadame Vestris 
and Charles Mathews in a memorable management ksting 
from 1847 |to 1855, introduced a long, series of elegant 
extravaganzas from the pen of J. R. Blanche, elaborately 
illustrated by the scenery of William Beverly. The 
“Golden Brandi,” the “King of the Peacocks,” and the 


“Island of Jewels” (Christmas 1849) were the most 
remarkable of these productions, and were noteworthy as. 
originating the fantastic fairy pictures that became known 
as “transformation scenes,” and were copied and popu- 
larized in aU directions. Beverly’s skilful brush was at a 
later date employed at Drury Lane to enhance the attrac- 
tions of a succession of spectacTilar versions of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, “Amy Robsart” (1870), “Rob Roy” (with 
a beautiful panorama of the Trossachs scenery), “ Rebecca, 
“England in the Days of Charles II.,” and others. 
More recently stiU, under the regime of Sir Augustus 
Harris and his immediate successors, spectacle at Drury 
Lane assumed even more costly proportions, and modern 
melodramas, representing well - known localities with 
extraordinary fidelity and all kinds of disasters from 
earthquakes to avalanches, have been alternated with 
sumptuously mounted pantomimes (so-called), in which 
the nominad fairy-tales were almost smothered by the 
paraphernalia of scenery and costume. It is remarkable 
that for a “run” of ten weeks only such a sum as 
£16,000 each can have been profitably expended on 
more than one of these productions. 

London playgoers will recall the processional glories of “A 
Dream of Pair women,” designed by Alfred Thompson; “The 
Land of Fairy Tales,” hy Percy Anderson ; and “ The Silver Wed- 
ding ” (Puss in Boots), “The Paradise of the Birds ” (Babes in the 
Wood), and* “The Gods and Goddesses of Olympus” (Jack and 
the Beanstalk), for wfiiioh Mr Wilhelm was responsible. “The 
Armada,” a historical drama (1888), also tlcsorvos to bo remem- 
bered for the completeness and cxcicllciico of its spectacular 
features. In addition to the names of Clarkson Stanfield and 
Beverly, already cited as mastei's of scenic art, it must not Ixr 
forgotten that the skill of David Roberts was also devoted to the 
embellishment of the stage ; and the names of Grieve, the Tel1>in» 
(father and son), Hawes Oravon, and J. Harkcr have in successive 
years carried on the best traditions of the art. Alfred Thompson 
was one of the first to revise the conventionalities of fanciful 
stage costume, and to impart a French lightness of touch and 
delicacy of colour. A ballet, “Yolande,” which ho drcHscd for 
the Alhambra in the ’sixties, was the first Japanese speotaclo to 
grace the English stage ; and ho was also mainly rtssponsiblo for 
the attractions of “Babil and Bijou,” which cost upwards of 
£11,000 at Covent Garden Theatre in 1872, and was at the 
time considered to have surpassed all former spoctacular ac- 
complishments. It achieved, nowever, merely a 
and has bequeathed to a later generation only the rccolletiiioiia 
of its “Spring” choir of boys, ond of the brilliant danaeusc, 
Honriette d’Or, who revived memories of the gi'oat days of the 
ballet, when Taglioni, Oorito, Elssler, Duvomay, and other 
“DIesses de la Danse” a]>i)c.iuv(l under Lumloy’s management at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in the iraymarket. Since the raomombh' 
tenancy of Sadler’s Wells Theatre hy Phelps (1844-62), Shake- 
speare and spectacle have been honourably associated. Chari oh 
Kean’s revivals at the Princess’s Theatre (1860-59) deservedly 
attracted considerable attention for the splendour and accuracy of 
their archaeology. Byron's “ Sardanapalus ” was also a triumph 
for the same management in 1863 ; and the same theatre throe 
decades later witnessed tlie production (December 1888) by Wilson 
Barrett of “Olaudian,” a romantic poetic drama of ckssio days^ 
mounted so exquisitely as to gain Buskin’s enthusiastic praitwj. 

^ But undoubtedly the most noteworthy alliance of spoctaolo with 
Shakespeare lias been made by Sir Homy Irving, wlioHo X^ycouni 
triumphs ill this connexion have been equally familiar and ap- 
preciated in the United States and in Great Britain. The art of 
Royal Acadeinioians was happily enlisted to add lustre and dis- 
tinction to his productions. “Bivenswood ” and the sumptuously 
presented “Heniy VIII.” (1892) owed much to the oo-Oi>eration 
of Mr Seymour Lucas. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema supervised 
“ Oymbeline ” and “ Ooriolanus ” (1901), whilst Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones inspired the decoration of “King Arthur” (1896). In 
Tennyson’s “Oup” (produced in January 188X) and in tJia 
beaufiful revival of “Romeo and Juliet” it was felt that per- 
fection of stage illusion could soaroely go farther, but the next 
production, *rMuoh Ado about Nothing/* ^th Its superb ohuroh 
scene by Telbin, was admittedly Irving’s crowning micwsw, alike 
from the artistic, the dramatic, the spectacular, and the financial 
standpoints. Great praise was oqumly won by the version of 
“ Fa^,” which was nankly spectacular, and by the more recent 

Robespierre” by Sardou. Shakespeare and the xioetic drama 
were also finely lUostrated by Mr Beerbohm Tree, who secured 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s interest for “Hypatia” at the 
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Haymarket, and “Julius Caesar*' at Her Majesty’s; whilst for 
his later productions, “King John,” “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, ’’-“Herod” (by Stephen Phillips), and “Twelfth Night” 
(1901), he was assisted by the designs of Percy Anderson, an 
artist who made his mark in the costumes for a series of the 
operas at the Savoy Theatre, notably the loth-centurv dresses for 
the “Beauty Stone.” 

Spectacular features of exceptional refinement distinguished 
the pantomime of “ Cinderella,” presented by Mr Oscar Barrett 
at the Lyceum Theatre in Christmas 1893, and designed by 
Mr Wilhelm, This production also enjoyed a prosperous season 
in New York. The system of international exchange seems to 
hold good in stage spectacle as in other cases, and in return 
for English successes that have been welcomed in America, 
Augustin Daly’s Shakespearean productions weke greatly ad- 
mired in London. Other entertainments of a more absolutely 
spectacular order found acceptance in London. In connexion 
with Barnum and Bailey’s Hippodrome, Imre Kiralfy’s show, 
“Nero,” constituted a “mammoth combination,” and attracted 
crowds to “ Olympia ” in 1890. The success of this latter spectacle 
of colour and movement, which was also desimed by Mr Wilhelm, 
induced Mr Kiralfy to produce a stBl more anibitious entertainment 
the following season, ‘ ‘V enice, ’ * designed by the same artist. A spec- 
tacle OIL these lines may be regarded as the outcome of such bafiets 
as have long been popular on the continent of Europe — especially 
in Italy, where grace of movement and spontaneity of gesture are 
natural to the people, and greatly facilitate such an enterprise as 
the famous “Excelsior” ballet of Manzotti, which lasted a whole 
evening, in several acta, and req[uired the services of hundreds 
of figurantes. “ Excelsior ” was originally produced at La Scala, 
Milan, in January 1881, and was subsequently given with great 
success at the Eden Theatre, Paris, in 1883. But at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, it obtained indifierent success. The English 
temperament hardly assimilates ballet in the sense in which it 
appeals to more Southern races, and apart from an occasional j 
furore for a particular dancer, the success of the ballet as an 1 
institution seems to depend rather on the brilliancy of its 
features than on its display of choregraphic skill. Amongst the 
latest compositions that occupied Sir Arthur Sullivan was a ballet, 
“Victoria and Merrie England,” for the Alhambra Theatre. 

There has been a growing tendency to abandon the romantic 
in favour of a more realistic and more modem element in ballot, 
introducing features hitherto chiefly associated with performances 
of the Eevue or Vaudeville description to the extent even of 
choruses and spoken dialogue to eke out the resource of the 
less fluent and less practised exponents of the art of pantomime. 
Even under these restricted conditions some momoralne successes 
have been achieved, especially at the Empire Theatre, London, 
where the dances were long directed by Madame Katti Lanner. 
To quote the names of “Cleopatra,” “Rose d’Amour,” “Orfeo,” 
“Eaust,” “Versailles,” “Round the Town,” “Monte Cristo,” 
“The Press,” “Alaska,” and “Los Papillons” will suffice 
to show the wide range of subjects laid under contribution. 
With all of these Mr Wilhelm was closely identified as de- 
signer-in-chief to originate the varied schemes of colour and 
fancy, and the illustrative effects generally. In Paris, the birth- 
place of Ddlibes’ ballets “ Sylvia” and “ Oopiidlia,” such spectacles 
as “La Vduus Noire” and “Rothoraago,” or, to name a later 
example, Massenet’s “Oendrillon,” achieved a success to which 
the socnic art of Messrs Amablo and Gardy, and the fantastio 
costumes of Gr4vin and Dranor, largely contributed. In Vienna, 
also, ballet and spectacle enjoy a groat popularity. 

See E. 0. Sachs. MoAam Opera Houses and TJieatres, 1896- 
1897-98. — Planch^!. The Ilistoryof Costume. — G, Vuillikh. A 
History of Dancing. — E. L. Blanohaup. Histories of the 
London Theatres (JBra Almanacs). (o. Wi.) 

Stainer, Sir John (1840-1901), English, com- 
poser and organist^ was bom at Southwark, 6th June 
1840. He was the second son of the schoolmaster of the 
pariah school of St Thomas's, Southwark, who was enough 
of a musician to teach his son the organ and the art of 
reading music, in which he was already proficient when, in 
* 1847, he entered the choir of St Paul's Cathedral. Ho 
remained there tiU 1856, and often took the organ in 
emergencies; he held the post of organist of ^St Benet's 
and St Paul's, Upper Thames Street, during the last year of 
his choristership ; and in 1856 was given the appointment 
of organist to St Michael's College, Tonhury, where his 
musical and general education benefited greatly from the 
intercourse with Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley. He was 
appointed to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1860, and 
became university organist in the following year. While 
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at Oxford he did much to bring the choir of Magdalen to 
a remarkable state of excellence ; he took a keen interest 
in the foundation of various musical societies ; and as a 
sign of his appreciation of the value of general culture, it 
is worth recording that he took the degree of B.A. in 1864, 
that of Mus. D. 1865, and procured M.A. in 1867, being 
appointed a university examiner in music in the same year. 
In 1868 he was engaged frequently as solo organist at the 
Crystal Palace; and in 1872 was appointed organist of 
St Paul's, where he raised the standard of choral music to 
something very like perfection. He was professor of the 
organ in the National Training School of Music from 
1876, and in 1881 succeeded his lifelong friend, Sullivan, 
as principal. In 1878 he was a juror at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and was created Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. 
In 1882 he became inspector of music in training col- 
leges. In 1888 he retired from the organistship of St 
Paul's, owing to failing eyesight, and was knighted. In 
1889 he succeeded Ouseley as professor of music in 
the University of Oxford, holding the post till 1899. 
Besides these official distinctions, he received a great 
number of honorary degrees ; he was vice-president of 
the Royal College of Organists, and president of the 
Plain-song and Mediaeval Music Society, the London 
Gregorian Association, and the Musical Association. His 
compositions include four oratorios — Gideon (1865), The 
Hcmgkter ofJawus (Worcester, 1878), St Mary Magdalen 
(Gloucester, 1887), Crucifixion (London, 1887) ; forty-two 
anthems, some of them very elaborate ; many, hymn-tunes, 
organ pieces, madrigals, &c. His professorial lectures 
were of great value, and he made many contributions to 
the literature of music. He was a man of wide influence, 
with a remarkable faculty of organization, and his work 
in regard to the conditions of the musical profession was 
of considerable importance. His own music has many of 
the defects of his qualities, . for his breadth of artistic 
views led him to admire and adopt many styles that are 
not always compatible with each other. He died while 
on a holiday at Verona, 31st March 1901, (j. a. p. m.) 

StSiineSg town, railway station, and parish, Middle- 
sex, England, in the Uxbridge parliamentary division of 
the county, 6 miles south-west of Windsor, on the Thames, 
at its junction with the Colne. A bridge, erected in 
1832 at a cost of abput ^£70,000, connects the town vsdtli 
Egham. The church of St Mary the Virgin, which occupies 
the site of a more ancient building, is in debased Gothic 
style, and dates from 1631. The interior was restored in 
1885 and the chancel extended. St Peter’s, the parish 
church, was erected in 1894 at a cost of ^£1 0,000. 
Breweries and mustard mills employ many hands. A rifle 
range for the metropolitan volunteers and others was 
opened in 1892. In the immediate neighbourhood, though 
included in the parish of Egham, is Hunnymede, where, in 
1215, King John signed Magna Charta. The population 
of the parish and urban district was in 1891, 5535 ; in 
1901, 6688. 

Staiy brldST^f parliamentary and municipal borough 
of Cheshire, England, 7^ miles east of Manchester by rail. 
The chief industries are cotton spinning and weaving. 
There are also iron works and machinery factories. The 
municipal borough was extended in 1881, the parlia- 
mentajy borough in 1885. In 1886 the gasworks were 
acquired by the corporation at a cost of £126,000, and in 
the following year a large new water reservoir was con- 
structed at Greenfield. Sewage works were completed in 
1897. The town hall was enlarged 1886, and the Astley- 
Oheetham Free Library opened in 1901. The population 
of the municipal borough was in 1881, 25,977 ; 1901, 
27,674. 

S. VIIL — 104 
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STAMBOLOFF 


StambolofF; Stefan (1854-1895), Bulgarian 
statesman, was born on 31st January 1854 at Trnovo, 
the ancient Bulgarian capital, where his father kept 
a small inn. Under Turkish rule it was impossible 
to obtain a liberal education in Bulgaria, and young 
Stamboloff, after attending the communal school in his 
native town, was apprenticed to a tailor. During the 
politico-rehgious agitation which preceded the establish- 
ment of the Bulgarian exarchate a number of Bulgarian 
youths were sent to Russia to be educated at the 
expense of the Imperial* Government j among them was 
Stamboloff, who was entered at the seminary of Odessa 
in order to prepare for the 
priesthood. His wayward 
and independent nature, 
however, rebelled against 
the discipline of school life ; 
he was expelled from the 
seminary on the ground of 
his association with Nihil- 
ists, and making his way 
to EiUmania, he entered into 
close relations with the 
Bulgarian revolutionary 
committees at Bucharest, 

Giurgevo, and Galatz. In 
1875, though only twenty 
years of age, he led an in- 
surrectionary movement at 
Nova Zagora in Bulgaria, 
and in the following year 
organized another rising at 
Orekhovitza. In the autumn 
of 1876 he took part as a 
volunteer in the Servian 
campaign against Turkey, 
and subsequently joined the 
Bulgarian irregular contin- 
gent with the Russian army 
inthewar of 1877-78. After 
the signature of the Berlin 
Treaty Stamboloff settled 
at Trnovo, where he set 
up as a lawyer, and was 

soon elected deputy for his native town in the Sobranye. 
His force of character, his undoubted patriotism, his 
brilliant eloquence, and his disinclination to accept 
office — a rare characteristic in a Bulgarian politician 
— combined to render him one of the most influen- 
tial men in Bulgaria. The overthrow of the Zankoff 
Ministry in 1884 was largely due to his influence, and 
in that year he was nominated to the presidency of 
the Sobranye. He held this important office for the next 
two years, a critical period in the national history. The 
revolution of PhiHppopolis, which brought about the 
union of Bulgaria with Eastern Rumelia, took place 
on 18th September 1885, and it was largely owing to 
StambolofPs advice that Prince Alexander decided to 
identify himself with the movement. The war with 
Serria followed, and Stamboloff, notwithstanding Ms 
official position, served as an ordinary soldier in the 
Bulgarian army. After the abduction* of Prince Alex- 
ander by a band of military conspirators (21st August 
1886) Stamboloff, who was then at Trnovo, acted with 
characteristic promptitude and courage. In his capacity 
as President of the Sobranye he established a loyal 
government^ at Trnovo, issued a manifesto to the 
nation, nominated his brother-in-law, General Mutkuxoff, 
commander-in-chief of the army, and invited the prince 
to return to Bulgaria. The consequence of these 
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measures was the downfall of the provisional govern- 
ment set up by the Russophil party at Sofia. On the 
abdication of Prince Alexander (8th September) Stambo- 
loff became bead of a council of regency, with Mutkuroff 
and Karaveloff as his colleagues ; the latter, however, 
soon made way for Jivkoff, a friend and fellow-townsman 
of the first Regent. Invested with supreme power at this 
perilous juncture, Stamboloff displayed all the qualities of 
an able diplomatist and an energetic ruler. He suc- 
ceeded in frustrating the mission of General Kaulbars, 
whom the Tsar despatched as special commissioner to 
Bulgaria, in suppressing a rising organized by Nabokoff, 

a Russian officer, at Burgas, 
in quelling military revolts 
at Silistra and Rustchuk, 
in holding elections for the 
Grand Sobranye, despite the 
interdict of Russia, and in 
securing eventually the elec- 
tion of Prince Ferdinand of 
Coburg to the vacant throne 
(7th July 1887). Under 
the newly-olcctcd ruler he 
became luime minister and 
minister of the interior, and 
continued in office for nearly 
seven years (sec BuLCiAiUA, 
Part II.). The aim of his 
foreign policy was to obtain 
therecognitioti of Prince Fer- 
dinand, and to win the su])- 
port of the Triple Alliance 
and Great Britain against 
Russian intcrforonc‘o in Bul- 
garia. In his dealings with 
Turkey, the suzerain Power, 
ho displayed considerable 
acuteness ; he gained the 
confidence of the sultan, 
whom he flattered and ueea- 
sionally menaced ; and aid(‘d 
by the ambassadors of the 
friendly Powers, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining on two 
occasions important concessions for the Bulgariati episco- 
pate in Macedonia (see Macedonia), while securing ilut tacit 
sanction of the Porto for the technically illegal situation in 
theprincipality. With the assistance of Austria-! I nngary and 
Great Britain he ncgotiattjdlargcj f()reigubi«.iis which enabled 
him to develop the military strength (if Jbilgaria. Under 
Prince Ferdinand he ptirsiied the sanus dcsi)otio methods 
of government which hod characterized his administration 
during the regency ; Major Panitza, who had organized a 
revolutionary conspiracy, was tried by court-martial and 
shot at Sofia in 1890; four of his politiciil opponentw 
were hanged at Sofia in the following year, and Karaveloff 
was sentenced to five years' iinprisoninont. His tyranni- 
cal disposition was increased by the assassination of his 
colleague Beltcheff, in 1891, and of Dr Vlkovxteh, tho 
Bulgarian representative at Constantinople, in 1892, and 
eventually proved intolerable to Prince Ferdinand, who 
compelled^ him to resign in May 1894. He was now 
exposed to i^e vengeance of his onomios, and subjtsotcd 
to various indignities and )ierH(^cutioiis ; ho was re* 
fused permission to leave tho country, and his propcarty 
was confiscated. On 15th July 1896 ho w*is atfackod 
and barbarously mutilated by a band of Macedoniati 
assasrins in tho streets of Hofia, and succuml>ed to his 
injuries three days later. His funeral, which was at- 
tended by the representatives of tlio Powers at Sofia^ was 
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interrupted by disgraceful riots, and an effort was made 
to perpetrate an outrage on bis remains. No attempt 
was made to arrest bis murderers; two persons were, 
however, arraigned for the crime in 1896, and subjected 
to almost nominal penalties. (j. d. b.) 

StSLITlfordy a town and city of Fairfield county, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. The town has an area of 38 square 
miles of billy country, in the south-western part of the 
state. The city, lying within it, is on the shore of Long 
Island Sound, and on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Eailroad. Its harbour is excellent, and it has 
steamer connexion with New York and other ports of 
the Sound. It received a city charter in 1893. Popu- 
lation of the town (1890), 15,700 ; (1900), 18,839 ; of 
the city in 1900, 15,997, of whom 4078 were foreign- 
born and 256 negroes. 

Sta.mp Revenue. — Stamp duties in the United 
Kingdom form part of the Inland Eevenue, and are placed 
under the control of the Commissioners of Inland Eevenue. 
The principal Acts in force on the subject are the Stamp 
Act, 1891, and the Stamp Duties Management Act, 1891. 
Amendments of the law are also included in the Customs and 
Inland Eevenue Act, 1893, the Finance Acts of 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1901, and the Eevenue 
Act, 1898. The death duties, the corporation duty, the 
duties on patent medicines and playing cards, and postage 
duties, are also technically “ stamp duties ” ; but in ordinary 
use the expression is limited to those imposed on the various 
classes of legal instruments, such as conveyances, leases, 
transfers, mortgages, bonds, <fec., on bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, contract notes, bank notes and bankers’ 
drafts, receipts, insurance policies, bills of lading, and a 
few other documents. Stamps are either adhesive or im- 
pressed. The adhesive stamps, which can only be used for 
certain documents, can be obtained at Inland Eevenue 
offices throughout the United Kingdom, and at all post 
offices which are money order offices. Stamps can only be 
impressed at the Inland Eevenue offices in certain of 
the larger towns. For duties not exceeding 2s. 6d. the 
adhesive Inland Eevenue or postage stamps may (in most 
cases) be used indiscriminately. This arrangement was 
first introduced in 1881, when it was applied to the penny 
stamp, and it has since been extended to other denomina- 
tions. The Commissioners of Inland Eevenue are author- 
ized to make allowance under certain conditions for stamps 
which have been inadvertently spoiled or rendered useless 
for their intended purposes. In order to obtain such 
allowance the parties must present the stamps within two 
years from the time when they became useless. The com- 
missioners may be required by any person to express their 
opinion as to the amount of duty, if any, which is charge- 
able on any instrument ; and such person, if dissatisfied 
with the assessment made, may appeal to the courts. No 
instrument chargeable with duty can be used in any legal 
proceedings (except criminal proceedings) unless it has been 
duly stamped ; and if on production it should appear to 
be insufficiently stamped, the proper duty must be paid 
in court, together with the penalty imposed in such 
cases. The stamp duty on the transfer of certain kinds 
of securities can be commuted by the payment of a 
lump sum or (in some cases) an annual composition, 
and the transfers then become exempt from duty. This 
facility is largely used in the case of municipal and 
colonial stoclrs. 

The revenue from stamp duties increased from 
£5,833,341 in 1894-95 to £7,772,423 in 1901-02, 
During the latter year the principal items of receipt 
were Mils of exchange and promissory notes, £701,223 ; 
companies’ capital duty, £559,091; receipts and drafts, 
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£1,478,392; deeds and other instruments, £3,646,823. 
The last item included about £1,407,000 charged on 
transfers of stock exchange securities. (g. h. m.) 

Standerton. See Transvaal. 

Stanford, Charles Villiers (1852 ), 

Irish composer, was born in Dublin, 30th September 
1852, being the only son of Mr John Stanford, examiner 
in the Court of Chancery (Dublin) and Clerk of the 
Crown, county Meath. Both parents of the composer 
■were accomplished amateur musicians, the father being the 
possessor of a splendid bass voice, and the mother a very 
clever pianist. Under E. M. Levey (violin). Miss Meeke, 
Mrs Joseph Eobinson, Miss Flynn, and Michael Quarry 
(piano), young Stanford’s musical powers were trained in 
■Sie early days ; and Sir Eobert Stewart taught him com- 
position and organ. Various feats of precocity are 
recorded in an article in the Musical Times for December 
1898. He came to London as a pupil of Arthur O’Leary 
and Ernst Pauer in 1862, and in 1870 won a scholarship 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge, whence he migrated to 
Trinity College in 1873, and succeeded J. L. Hopkins as 
college organist, a post he held till 1892. His appoint- 
ment as conductor of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society gave him great opportunities, and the fame which 
the society soon obtained was in the main due to Stan- 
ford’s ' energies. Before his time, ladies were not ad- 
mitted into the chorus, but during his tenure of the office 
of conductor many most interesting performances and 
re'sdvals took place. In the years 1874 to 1877 he was 
given leave of absence for a portion of each year in order 
to complete his studies in Germany, where he learnt from 
Keinecke and Kiel. He took the B.A. degree in 1874 
and M.A. in 1878, and was given the honorary degree 
of Mus. D., at Oxford in 1883, and at Cambridge in 1888. 
He first came prominently before the public as a composer 
with his incidental music to Tennyson’s Queen Mary 
(Lyceum, 1876); and in 1881 his first opera, The Veiled 
Prophet, was given at Hanover (revived at Covent Garden, 
1893) ; this was succeeded by SoAxmarola (Hamburg, 
April, and Covent Garden, July 1884), and The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims (Drury Lane, 1884). A long interval 
separates these from his later operas, Sharms O^Brien 
(Opera Comique, 1896) and Much Ado About JVothmg 
(Co vent Garden, 1901). For the main provincial festivals, 
works by Stanford were commissioned as follows : Orches- 
tral serenade, Birmingham, 1882 ; Elegiac Ode, Norwich, 
1884; The Three Holy Birmingham, 1885; 

The Revenge, Leeds, 1886 ; The Voyage of Maeldune, 
Leeds, 1889 ; The Battle of the Baltic, Hereford, 1891 ; 
Eden, Birmingham, 1891 ; The Ba/rd, Cardiff, 1895 ; 
Phaudrig Gr^oore, Norwich, 1896 ; Requiem, Birming- 
ham, 1897 ; T'e Deum, Leeds, 1898 ; The Last Post, Here- 
ford, 1900, Besides these, there are a few choral works 
of importance, such as The Resurrection, Cambridge, 
1875; Ps. XLVI., Cambridge, 1877; Carmen Bmculare 
(Jubilee Ode), 1887; Installation Ode, Cambridge, 1892j 
East to West, London, 1893 ; Ps. CL., Manchester, 1887 ; 
Mass in G., Brompton Oratory, 1893, He was appointed 
professor of composition at the Eoyal College of Music, 
1883; conductor of the Bach Choir in 1885; professor 
of music in the University of Cambridge, succeeding 
Sir G, A. Macforren, 1887 ; conductor of Ihe Leeds Phil- 
harmonic Society, 1897, and of the Leeds Festival, 
1901. His instrumental works include five symphonies, 
many chamber compositions, among them a string quartet 
in D minor, played by the Joachim Quartet. Ho has 
written many songs, part-songs, madrigals, &c., and his 
incidental music to The Eurmmdes and (Edipus Rex, as 
well as to Tennyson’s Bechet, attracted much attention. 
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TTis diiircli miisic holds an honoured place among modem 
Anglican compositions; he has edited numberless Irish 
and other traditional songs; and has from time to time 
contributed articles on musical subjects to magazines, 
<fec. His works have a wide range of subjects and styles, 
and are without exception remarkable for their entire 
fitness to the surroundings for which they are intended. 
The composer is a master of effect in the widest sense ; 
he writes admirably both for instruments and voices; 
and whether in opera, in choral work, or in the classical 
forms, his creations reach a very high standard in design 
and treatment. His influence upon the renaissance of 
music in England has been of primary importance, and 
his work as a teacher has borne excellent fruit, his pupils 
numbering many of the best of the younger English 
composers. 

Ststnimsika^ a town of Eastern Eumelia (depart- 
ment of Philippopolis), Bulgaria, situated on the Derin 
Der4, an af^uent of the Maritza, 12 miles S.S.E. of 
Philippopolis. It is an important seat of the wine trade, 
carried on by Greeks, and also possesses a distillery. A 
silk filature has also been established under British aus- 
pices, which in 1899 spun 75,000 kilogrammes of cocoons, 
producing 6000 kilogrammes of raw silk, all sent to the 
United Kingdom. To the south of the town are the ruins 
of the ancient castle. Under its Greek name, Steinmachos, 
the town is frequently mentioned in connexion with the 
Bulgarian wars from the 11th century onwards. Popula- 
tion, about 14,000, of whom about one-half were Greeks 
and a third Bulgarians. 

Stanislsil^ the chief town of the district of the 
same name in Galicia, Austria, 70 miles south-east of 
Lemberg. Population (1890), 22,391 ; (1900), including 
garrison of 3397 men, 29,628 (estimated at 76 per cent. 
Polish, 14 per cent. German, and 10 per cent. Buthenian ; 
54 per cent. Jewish, 29 per cent. Catholic, 16 per cent. 
Greek Catholic, and 1 per cent. Protestant). A large 
manufactory of railway stock, tanning, dyeing, tile- 
making, milling, and the production of yeast, and 
considerable trade in agricultural produce. The town 
has been rebuilt since a great fire which occurred in 
1868. 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton (1841 ), 

-English explorer, was bom at Denbigh in 1841, being the 
son of Mr J. Rowlands of that place. His extraction was 
therefore British, not American ; the name Stanley, how- 
ever, he assumed after his adopted father, a citizen of 
New Orleans. Stanley's public career began with the 
Abyssmian expedition of 1867-68, in which he acted as 
a newspaper correspondent. Succeeding, by an accident, 
'in sending the first news of the conclusion of the cam- 
paign to London, he made his mark with Mr James 
Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the iTw Torh HeroLdy 
and received from that parent of the newer journalism 
a number of ro^ng commissions. On one of these he 
ascended the Nile, on another he interviewed the chiefs 
of the Cretan Revolution 1868-69, and he was sent 
eventually to Spain in time to witness the scenes that 
followed the departure of Queen Isabella from Madrid, and 
to describe the government of the triumvirs — ^Prim, Serrano, 
and Topete. The novelty of this subject having waned, ! 
Stanley was not surprised when, in October 1869, he was 
summoned to Mr Bennett in Paris ; hut he was astonished 
enough at the nature of the new commission then proposed 
to him. Briefly, and “without much preamble," as he 
himself has put it, “I was commissioned to find a Dr 
Livingstone, who was supposed to be in Africa somewhere. 
Mr Bennett was sure he was alive somewhere, though 


I where precisely was a mere matter of detail. It would 
be my duty to find him and help him to the best of my 
ability.” Stanley may have pointed out that of Living- 
stone he knew no more than that he was a great traveller, 
ranking with Burton, Grant* and Speke. Mr Bennett’s 
orders were peremptory. The journey, which was to be 
kept secret to avoid exciting competition, was to begin 
next day. As a matter of fact the mission thus vigorously 
entered upon was considerably delayed. The Suez Canal 
was opened in November 1869, and on his way East Mr 
Bennett required Stanley to report the opening. “Then, 
as I was so near Jerusalem, perhaps it would be well to 
ascertain what kind of work Captain Warren was engaged 
in there.” Other little commissions were added, and it 
was not till January 1871 that Stanley reached Zanzibar. 
So long a time had now elapsed since October 1869 
that both the proprietor of the Herald and his London 
agent seemed to have forgotten their explorer. There 
was no credit for him at Zanzibar, no one there had heard 
of him. However, an old letter from the Herald^ s London 
agent was produced, and through the sympathy and good- 
of the American consul, Captain Webb, Stanley 
succeeded in obtaining supplies for the African expedition 
at 25 per cent, premium, for every JB75 drawn he had 
to pay £100 by draft on New York. A weU-known and 
popular work, How I Fovmd Livingstoney made the 
successful issue of this expedition familiar. Livingstone 
was found, and Stanley’s reputation as a man of unusual 
determination and an explorer of promise was established. 
He had, however, a narrow escape from being ])rosecuted 
on the charge of obtaining on false pretences the money 
advanced to him at Zanzibar. By some error the drafts 
on New York were there protested, and the American 
consul and the Hindu banker at Zanzibar were up in arms. 
Fortunately, and before he reached the coast, letters came 
to Stanley making his credit at Zanzibar practically 
unlimited. He returned to England, bringing with him 
Livingstone’s journals. 

Stanley’s next visit to Africa was in the quality of war 
correspondent. He accompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
expedition to Coomassie, which he described in a volume 
entitled OooTnassie a/nd Magdcda : Two British Campaigns. 
On reaching the island of St Yincent from Ashanti in 
1874 he first heard that Livingstone was dead, and that 
the body was on its way to England. After the funeral 
some time was spent in negotiations for sending Stanley 
again to Africa, there to determine various problems of 
geographical interest left unsolved by the deaths of 
Livingstone and Speke, and the discovery by Sir Samuel 
Baker of Albert Nyanza, a lake then reputed to ex- 
tend inimitably in a southerly direction. Finally, Sir 
Edward Lawson, the editor and proprietor of the Daily 
j Telegraph, and Sir Edwin Arnold of fliat journal, induced 
Mr Gordon Bennett to join them in raising a fund for 
an Anglo-American expedition under Stanley’s command. 

I story of its experiences will be found in due detail 
in its commander’s well-known work, Throvgh the Da/rh 
Contment. It is enough to state here that the expedition 
lasted from October 1874 to August 1877, and was 
successful in settling a number of the more interesting 
problems which had puzzled geographers. The prin- 
cipal source of the Nile, the unity and area of Victoria 
Nyanza, the true length and area of the Tanganyika and 
the whereabouts of its outlet, the extension of Albert 
Nyanza south of the equator, and the discovery of a new 
lake, and, finally, the connexion of Livingstone’s Lualaba 
with the Congo, are some of the discoveries which resulted. 
The last was by far the most important, as the voyage down 
the river, from the farthest point which Livingstone had 
reached to the Atlantic Ocediii, had revealed a magnificent 
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waterway right into the very heart of Africa. Stanley 
spent nearly the whole of 1878 in trying to induce Eng- 
lish capitalists to seize their commercial opportunities in 
this region. The King of the Belgians had early made 
overtures to him, even before his return, but had 
magnanimously confessed the superior claims of England 
to profit by such knowledge as the explorer had to com- 
municate and such practical service as he could give to 
turn that knowledge to account. It was a friendly rather 
than a necessary scruple. Whether or not Stanley’s efforts 
to move the British public were always adroitly made, 
they were in vain. The press was sceptical if not con- 
temptuous, and in November 1878 Stanley crossed over 
to Brussels and engaged himself to prove to King Leopold 
that all he had written and spoken about the Congo was 
true. The king, though he wanted nothing better, and 
accepted with alacrity, behaved with great consideration. 
Before actually sending Stanley to Africa in his service 
he consented to extend the date of that .enlistment till 
Christmas 1878 that Englishmen might be convinced 
that England would have nothing to do with the Congo. 
After a last attempt, in which numbers of intelligent 
people helped in disseminating his views as to the 
possibility of establishing another India in Africa, Stanley 
gave in, and set out in January 1879 in the service of 
King Leopold as agent of a Gomiii d^J&tude ; in his own 
words, “ to prove that the Congo natives were susceptible 
of civilization, and that the Congo basin was rich enough 
to repay exploitation.” By June 1884 this had been 
accomplished with success and without bloodshed or any 
degree of unpleasantness with the often ferocious native 
tribes. The details of the six years’ labours between 1878 
and 1884 are given in the Concjo and the Founding of 
its Free State^ published in 1885. In the latter part of 
February 1885 a convention with the Powers had estab- 
lished that the major part of the Congo basin should be 
known henceforth as the Congo Free State, under the sove- 
reignty of King Leopold. The story of the Congo is im- 
portant by reason of its influence on African colonization. 
Prior to the formal foundation of the State by the Powers, 
and during the sittings of the Berlin Conference in 1884- 
1885, Stanley had not only lectured in the capital upon 
the value of Africa before the assembled ambassadors, but 
had made a tour of the larger cities of Germany. Alike 
in these as in Berlin he discovered that the Germans were 
much more alive than the British. Possibly not by 
reason of his lectures, but certainly directly after 
them, and dating from the doings in the Congo basin 
then and otherwise revealed, the struggle on the part 
of the Powers for the i)ossossion of African territory 
began. 

During 1885 and 1886 Stanley was engaged with Sir 
■William Mackinnon and Mr James F. Hatton of Man- 
chester in two ventures, each of i)otential consequence to 
the future of British commerce in East Africa, one of which 
was, however, doomed to failure. The first project after- 
wards developed into the British East Africa Company; 
the other, the Eoyal Congo Railway Company, whidi 
in the event of its succeeding was to obtam a charter 
from the King of the Bdgians, fell before the indiffer- 
ence of English capitalists, combined with a clause in the 
charter to which, in British interests, Stanley was unable 
to agree. 

Stanley’s last and most familiar expedition in Africa 
was for the ostensible purpose of sucoouring Emin Pacha 
(gf,v.) from the Equatorial Provinces, where the abandon- 
ment of the Sudan by Egypt was supposed to have left 
him in danger. The story of the expedition and tibte 
results are sot forth in Stanley’s best-known work, 
Through Dwrhest Africa^ a record of extraordinary effort 
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and resolution. So far as Emin was concerned, however, 
the expedition was undertaken on a complete misunder- 
standing. 

Returning to England after his last expedition Stanley 
was received with honour, and received the degrees of 
D.C.L. from Oxford and of LL.D. from Cambridge. On 
12th July 1890 he married a lady whose graceful work as 
an artist was well known to the public, Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, second daughter of Mr Charles Tennant, for- 
merly M.P. for St Albans. In 1891-92 he visited 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand on lectur- 
ing tours. In 1892, at the general election, he contested 
North Lambeth in the Liberal Unionist interest, but was 
defeated by a small majority. In 1895 he again stood 
for the same constituency, and was elected as its parlia- 
mentary representative, but was compelled by iU-health 
to resign in 1900. In 1898 Stanley visited South 
Africa as the guest of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, and spoke at the opening of the railway from 
the Cape to Bulawayo. In 1899 his services in Africa 
were rewarded by a knighthood of the Bath. Too 
strong or too arbitrary a man perhaps to be invariably 
popular with his subordinates, too reserved to be popu- 
lar in the general acceptation of the word, and gifted 
with immovable resolution, Stanley possessed a positive 
genius for the handling of native races. As governor of 
the Congo his task in this respect was enormously diffi- 
cult, but was accomplished with great success. 

Stanley, Thomas (1625-1678), poet and 
philosopher, was the son of Sir Thomas Stanley of 
Cumberlow, in Herts, where he was born in 1625. .His 
mother, Mary Hammond, was the cousin of Richard 
Lovelace, and Stanley was educated in company with 
the son of Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tasso. He 
proceeded to Cambridge in 1637, in his thirteenth year, 
as a gentleman commoner of Pembroke Hall. In 1641 
he took his M.A. degree, but seems by that time to have 
proceeded to Oxford. He was wealthy, married early, 
and travelled much on the Continent. He was the friend 
and companion, and at need the helper, of many poets, 
and was himself both a writer and a translator of verse. 
His Foeim appeared in 1647 ; his Furopa^ Cupid Cruci- 
fied^ Venus Vigils, in 1649; his Aurora, Ism&nia and 
the Frmce, in 1649; and a collection of these poems, 
and translations in 1651. Stanley’s most serious work 
in life, however, was his History of Philosophy, which 
appeared in four successive volumes between 1655 and 
1662, and again in one volume in 1687. In 1662 was 
issued his History of Chaidaio Philosophy, In 1663 
Stanley published in folio a monumental edition of the 
text of iEschylus. He died at his lodgings in Suffolk 
Street, Strand, on 12th April 1678, and was buried in 
the church of St Martin’s in the Fields. His , portrait 
was painted by Sir Peter Lely; his wife was Dorothy, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir James Emyon, of Flower, in 
Northamptonshire. Stanley is a very interesting transi- 
tional figure in English literature. Born into a later 
generation than that of Waller and Denham, ho rejected 
their reforms, and was the last to cling obstinately to the 
old prosody and the conventional forms of fancy. He is 
the frankest of all English poets in his preference of 
decadent and Alexandrine schools of ima^nation ; among 
the ancients he admired Moschus, Ausonius, and the Per- 
vigUvmh Veneris; among the modems, Joannes Secundus, 
Oongora, and Marino. The English Metaphysical School 
closes in Stanley, in whom it finds its most delicate and 
autumnal exponent, who went on weaving his fantastic 
conceits in elaborately artificial measures far into the 
days of Dryden and Butler. When Stanley turned 
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to prose, ho'wever, Ms taste became transformed. 
abandoned his decadents for the gravest masters of 
Hellenic thought. As an elegant scholar of the illumi- 
native order, he secured a very Mgh place indeed through- 
out the second half of the l7th century. His History 
of FUlosophy Tras long the principal authority on the 
progress of thought in ancient Greece. It took the form 
of a series of critical biographies of the philosophers, 
beginning with Thales j what Stanley aimed at was the 
providing of necessary information concerning all ** those 
on whom the attribute of Wise was conferred.'’ He is 
particularly full on the great Attic masters, and intro- 
duces, “ not as a comical divertisement for the reader, but 
as a necessary supplement to the life of Socrates,” a blank 
verse translation of the CloudB of Aristophanes. Bentley 
is said to have had a very high appreciation of his 
scholarsMp, and to have made use of the poet’s 
copious notes, still in manuscript, on Callimachus. 
Stanley’s original poems were imperfectly reprinted in 
an edition of 100 copies in 1814, but never since; his 
“Anacreon” was issued, with the Greek text, by Mr 
BuUen in 1893. His prose works have not been 
collected. (e. g.) 

StSipleton^ formerly a village in Richmond county, 
Hew York, TJ.S.A., and since 1st January 1898 a part of 
Richmond borough, one of the five boroughs of wMch 
Hew York City is composed. It is situated on the east 
coast of Staten Island, just above the narrows of Hew 
York harbour. The population is not separately returned 
by the census. 

Stdra-Zafdra. See EsKi-ZAonA. 

Stargardi a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Pomerania, 21 miles by rail east by south of Stettin. 
The walls have been for the most part converted into 
promenades, though nearly all the old gates are left. 
The town has a memorial of the war of 1870-71. It 
has an active trade in agricultural produce, and carries 
on iron-founding, making of machinery, soap, roofing, oil 
and spirit-refining. Population (1885), 22,112; (1900), 
26,858. Stargard is also the name of a town in the 
province of West Prussia, 36 miles by rail south of Dan- 
zig. It has a couple of churches and a synagogue, iron 
foundries, and snuff factories. Population (1885), 6634 ; 
(1900), 9687. 

Starocherkasskaya, a Cossack village of 
Russia, in the province of the Don Cossacks, on the Don, 
27 miles from Hovocherkassk. It was formerly the resi- 
dence of the Ataman of’ the Don Cossacks. In conse- 
quence, however, of the frequent inundations to wMch it is 
subject, the seat of administration was moved to Novo- 
cherkassk. There is a brisk trade in cattle^ wMch are 
exported. Population (1897), 10,314. 

Staryl Oskoti a district town of Russia, in the 
government and 92 miles E.S.E. of the town of Kursk, 
on the Elets-Valuiki. Railway and the river Oskot, 
in the midst of populous suburbs and villages. A fort 
was built here as early as the 10th century, but even four 
centuries later the region had the name of “ Wild Prairie ” 
{Dikoye Foie), In 1897 the population numbered 16,662, 
most of whom were en^ged in agricultural pursuits. The 
only industrial establishments are a couple of tobacco 
factories and some tanneries, but there is a brisk trade 
in animal and agricultural products. 

, StatQ* — ^^s currently employed in that department 
of politiGal/ science which concerns itself, not with the 
relations of separate political entities, but with the political 


composition of society as a whole, the word state expresses 
the abstract idea of government in general, or the govern- 
ing authority as opposed to the governed, and is thus used 
by Herbert Spencer in all his discussions of government 
and society. Louis XIV. ’s “L’Etat, c’est moi,” 

Rousseau’s theory of the “contrat social,” Bas- 
tiat’s ‘‘ Donne h. I’Etat le strict necessaire ^ et 
garde le reste pour toi,” all imply this opposition. Hobbes 
regards the state, or, as he calls it, the commonwealth, as 
“ one person for whose acts a great multitude by mutual 
covenants, one with another, have made themselves every 
one the author, to the end he may use the means and 
strength of them all as he shall think expedient for their 
peace and common defence.” 

The term is also used to distinguish the civil from the 
ecclesiastical authority in countries where they are or have 
been in confiict. 

A large number of definitions and classifications, accord- 
ing to political structure, international, status, national 
homogeneity, &c., have been attempted, but it is beyond 
the scope of a short article to do more than mention these 
different senses of a word so variously employed. 

In international law the term has a more precise meaning, 
according to which the state is the external personality or 
outward agency of an independent community. In its 
fullest form its attributes are : (a) possession of 
sovereign power to pledge the community in its inter- 
relations with other similarly sovereign com- national 
munities, (h) independence of all external con- 
trol, and (c) dominion over a determinate territory. In 
practice, however, there are still incomplete forms of 
states which join in the international life of states, 
paramount states whose relations to subordinate parts 
of their empire are in a condition of uncertainty, and 
there is, at any rate, one body carrying on international 
state intercourse without dominion over any territory at 
all. Thus, Great Britain has diplomatic relations, purely 
formal though they may be, with several of the subordi- 
nate states forming the German emi)ire. Wo saw in the 
Boer war the army of an annexed community w'andcring 
from place to place recognized as a belligerent with 
whom Great Britain had negotiated as an independent 
state. The Roman Catholic Church has permanent 
diplomatic relations as an independent state, though it 
has no territory against which international rights can bo 
enforced. Egypt, while legally under the suzerainty of the 
Porte, is practically a British protectorate. Great Britain 
treats Cyprus as a dependency, though she is in mere 
occupation of the island for the purpose of carrying out 
certain reforms for the protection of Christians. Austria- 
Hungary considers herself in the same position, though 
she occupies Bosnia and Herzegovina “without affecting 
the rights pf sovereignty of his Majesty the Sultan on 
those provinces.”* Though Bulgaria, by the Treaty of 
Berlin, is an “autonomous and tributary principality under 
the suzerainty of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan,” Turkey 
did not consider her suzerainty to involve her in the war 
of 1885 between her vassal and Servia. 

A new and somewhat shadowy 'form of suzerainty is 
growing up in the “ paramountcy ” first enunciated (with 
the concurrence of Great Britain) by the President oi the 
United States in 1823 (see MoiatOB Dooteinb), asserted 
with a certain measure of success against Great Britain in 
1896 (see Venezuela, also Aubiteation), and proclaimed 
formally by the United States at The Hague conference in 
1899 (see Peace Conpbeenoe) as a condition of her signa- 
ture of the Peace Convention. While the Spanish republics 
of Central and South America^ are still recognized in 
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international law as sovereign states, they can only be 
said to fulfil the conditions of absolute independence 
subject to the limitations which the Monroe Doctrine 
has placed upon their treaty - making powers with 
Europe.^ 

“ In constitutional law, the state,” says a leading English 
authority, “ is the power by which rights are created and 
maintained, by which the acts and forbearances necessary 
for their maintenance are habitually enforced” (Anson, 
Law aTud Custom of^ the Gomtitution, part i. p. 2). The 
Bri/isA definition is necessarily vague where, as in the 
jutdCon British empire, the state has a very complex 
tinentai construction. In France, where it embraces 
a hierarchy of bodies and authorities cul- 
^epHoas, j^i^ating in the President of the republic, 
whose acts are the final form of a series of incomplete 
acts of the members of the hierarchy, it comes nearer to 
the theoretical meaning of the word as understood in 
international law. In Great Britain the. sovereign power 
of the state is diffused among a number of authorities 
which have rights against each other and stand in inde- I 
pendent relation towards the individual citizens. Actions 
can be brought by private citizens in the ordinary law- 
courts against individual authorities, and there is no 
system of hierarchical responsibility which prevents a 
state official from being personally accountable for his 
administrative conduct. In Professor Dicey’s admirable 
Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution, 
this distinction between the French, or, as we should 
rather call it. Continental system of entire subordination 
of the organs to the state as a whole, and the less logical 
British system is dwelt upon. “ Few things,” he observes, 
“ are more instructive than the examination of the actions 
which have been brought in Groat Britain against officers 
for retaining ships about to proceed to sea. Under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, the Board are open to 
detain any ship which, from its unsafe and unseaworthy 
condition, is a serious danger to human life.” “Most 
persons would suppose that the officials of the Board 
of Trade, so long as they — ho7id fide and without 
malice or corrupt motive — endeavour to carry out the 
provisions of the statute, would bo safe from action at 
the hands of a shipowner* This, however, is not so. 
The Board and its officers have more than once been 
sued with success. They have never been accused of 
either malice or negligence, but the mere fact that the 
Board acts in an administrative capacity is not a pro- 
tection to the Board,* nor is mere obedience to the 
orders of the Board an answer to an action against its 
servants” (p. 324). 

' In En^nd, we may say, the notion of state, from the 
constitutional point of view, is still inchoate, but the play 
of international intercourse seems to be gradually leading 


^ Great Britain, in acceding to the arbitration imposed by President 
Cleveland, baa, in the opinion of a number of American and Conti- 
nental publicists, recognized the Monroe Doctrine. See Clir^tien, 
Inriiciyes; De Beaumarchais, La Doctrine de Monroe; De Busta- 
mante, Le Omed de JPanama et le DroU l7U,ffrnaMo7ud ; De Pressensd, 
“ La Doctrine de Monroe et le Oonflit Anglo-Amoricain,” Rome des 
Dew Morules, an. 1896 ; also the writings of Eidgway, Scruggs, 
Sibley, and Tucker, and the Annalea de Ju.rh}mnhinna (Columbia), 
June 1897 and following numbers. M. Pradicr-Koden*, Professor of 
International Law at Lyons University, and formerly professor of tbe 
University of Lima, observes that ddclarant que la grande 
r^publique Am^ricaine consid^rerait comme dangereuso pour sa 
tranquillity ct sa security touts tentative de la part des puissances 
Buropyennes d*ytendre leur systSme politique h vm pariie quelconque 
du continent Amyricain, il (le Prdsident) s’est mSiy indirectement des 
i^alres iutyrieures des rdpubliques du Kouveau Monde, autres que los 
Etats Unis ; il a fait de I’intervention par anticipation ct au profit de 
J'Union ; car, e'est d'intervenir que d’interdiro aux autres gouvemo- 
ments d'mtervenir.” • 
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to a clearer conception of the fact that an increasing 
national responsibility requires a corresponding increase 
in the power of co-ordinate state control. An instance 
of its absence is shown by the loose way in which the 
British Crown has granted governing powers to chartered 
companies (see Raid). This uncertainty applies as much 
to the United States as to Great Britain. In the 
Louisiana lynching riots, of which some Italian citizens 
were the victims, it was contended that the United States 
Government was not responsible, and that the responsi- 
bility fell upon the Government of Louisiana alone. This 
contention could not he pressed, and compensation was of 
course paid to Italy. But the subject is well known to 
have raised some apprehension as to the adequacy of , the 
United States system to meet its centralized state respon- 
sibilities. 

Another, and, in some respects, more dangerous feature 
of the inchoate conception of state responsibility is the 
growing apart, so to speak, of certain British dependencies. 
The British state, for international purposes, is the British 
empire ; for domestic purposes it is the United Kingdom. 
Any limb of the former’s huge body can have interests 
different from those of the United Kingdom, and involve 
its responsibility. A significant step towards co-ordination 
in the Continental sense — ^that is to say, towards the 
concentration of liability and control — ^was taken by the 
Australian colonies in the federation brought about by 
the Commonwealth Act of 1900. Under this Act the 
term state is applied to the federating colonies. Section 6 
df the Act provides “ The states ” shall mean such of the 
colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, 
Tasmania, Victoria, West Australia, and South Australia, 
as for the time being are parts of the Commonwealth, 
and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into 
or established by the Commonwealth as states ; and each 
of such parts of the Commonwealth shall he called “a 
state.” “ Original states ” shall mean “ such states as are 
parts of the Commonwealth at its establishment.” Fol- 
lowing out this distinction between the Commonwealth 
and the states. Articles 106 to 124 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution deal with the respective positions of the 
Commonwealth, the original states, and the new states. 
Article 109 in particular provides that “When a law 
of a state is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
wealth, the latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to 
the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid,” thus paving 
the way for the ultimate consolidation of the federal 
power. 

Much has been written on the “ science ” of the state, 
or, as we prefer to call it, “ political science,” and especi- 
ally by the Germans, among whom the subject is dealt 
with as an independent branch of university education. 
Several German universities have a Stoats- 
wissenschaftliche Favultdt, granting special de- 
grees on the subject. In consequence of 
the great attention paid to the subject in Germany, 
her state polity is largely the work of her political 
writers. The result has not unnaturally tended to a 
system bearing some resemblance to that of the Ameri- 
can Union, with this very important difference, how- 
ever, that whereas in the United States the federal power 
is derived from the , democratic forces of the individual 
states, in Germany it is derived from their arist^)- 
cratic and absolutist forces. German political thinkers, 
in fact, have worked out Staatsrecht as a comparative 
study, in which arguments in favour of absolute govern- 
ment have received as much careful consideration as those 
in favour of democratic institutions, and the German 
state has developed upon ' lines based on the best 
theoretical arguments of these thinkers. There is, 
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therefore, no anomaly in its practically absolutist Govern- 
ment working out the most democratic reforms as yet put 
into legislative form. It follows, however, that German 
theories are of little use in the consideration of the state 
problems with which British and American political 
thinkers have to deal. Anglo-Saxon institutions are 
following their independent development, and if the 
influence of foreign institutions is to be felt at all, it will 
probably be that of the clear logical detail and cohesion 
of French institutions. 

Authorities. — ^Rehm. GescKichte der StacdsrecMsvnsse^ 

1896. Allgem&iTie StacUslehre, 1899.— V. Mohl. Geschichte vmd 
I/itteratur der StacUswissenschafte^ 1855-68. — HiLDENBRAND. 
G^cjyiMe Wfid System der Eechts- und St(iaiS!philosophi6. 1866. — 
G-ibeke. deutsi^ GmosseTisehaftsrecM, 1881. — Bluntsohli. 
GescMckte des aZlgemeinen Staatsrechtes und der Politik. 1867. — 
I. F. StahIj. Die Staatslehre utiA die Frindpien des Staatsrechts, 
1870. — Bluntschli. Lehrevomynoder^nStcuite, I., II. 1884,1885. 
Folitikf 1876, — Setdel. Grwndssiiege der aZlgemeiTien Staatslehre. 
1873. — Lingo. JEmpirische Untersuchungen zur aZlgemeinen 
Staatslehre. 1890. — BoRNHAK. Allgemeine Staatslehre. 1896. 
— Jellinek. FecM des modernm Staates. 1900. — R. Schmidt. 
AUgemeCne Staatslehre. 1901. — ^V. Trbitschkb. FolUik. 1898. 
— ^Laband. Staatsrecht des daudschen Reiches, 2 Baende. 1896. — 
Haenel. Deutsches Staatsrecht. 1892. — Janet. HisUnre de la 
Scimce Folitique. 1887. — Botjtmt. Mvdes de droit constitu- 

twnneh 1899. — Oombothecra. La corjception jvridique de 

VAat, 1899. — ^Esmein. Mimenbs de droit comtitnitionriel fraugais 
etetrangsr. 1899.-^HaurioU. Fricis de droit adminisiratif et de 
droit pMic gMraZ. 1900. — ^Lb Fur. Mat f4d4ral et confidera- 
tion d*jkats. 1896.— Henry Michel. Didie de Vmat. 1896. — 
Michaud. “ De la responsibility de TEtat h raison des fautes de 
ses agents,” Revue du droit public et de la science poUtiqiu. 1895. 
— ^Fillet. Reeherclm sur les droits fondamentavxc des Mats dans 
Vordre des rapports internationavac. 1899. — Fabbeguettes. 
Sociiti, Mat, FatrU. 1898. — Dalloz. Repertoire du droit 
frangais, t.’ 21, p. 37 . — Amos. Science of Folitics. 1883. — 
Green. Lectures on the Frindples ofFoliMcal Obligation. 1896. 
— ^Pollock. Introduction to the JSistory of the Science of Folitics. 
1890 (3rd ed. 1900 ). — ^Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion, 8rd ed., part i. 1897 . — Holland. Jurisprudence, 8th 

ed. 1896. — Dicey. Introduxtion to the Study of the Law of 
ConstitAdion, 5th ed. 1897. — Ilbert. Legislatwe Methods and 
Forms. 1901. — Kovalevsky. Russian FoUticaZ Institutions. 
Chicago, 1902. (t, Ba) 

State Pensions. See Old-Age Pensions. 

States of the Church, territories of Italy 
ruled over, down to 1860, by the Pope in his capacity as 
a secular , sovereign. They are now comprised within the 
Italian provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Eavenna, 
Pesaro and Urhino, Ancona, Macerata, Ascoli - Piceno, 
Perugia, Eome, and Benevento. 

Staunton, a city of Virginia, TJ.S.A. It is 
situated in 38® 09' N., and 79® 04' W., in the upper 
part of the Shenandoah Valley, in the western part 
of the state, at the intersection of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Valley branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railways, at an altitude of 1366 ‘feet. Though 
within the limits of Augusta county, it is not subject 
to county government. Population (1890), 6975 ; 

(1900), 7289, of whom 149 were foreign-born and 1828 
negroes. 

Stavanf er, a seaport town of ITorway, capital 
of county Stavanger, standing on. the south of Bukken 
Fjord, just under 59® N. During the last decade of 
the 19th century Stavanger and its environs (Sannas, 
&^c.) made remarkably rapid progress as a manufactur- 
ing centre. The industries are, however, of a varied 
character, and embrace factories for woollens, soap, pre- 
served foods (a speciality), butter and margarine, arti- 
ficial manure, hardware, potjeries, bricks and tiles, linens 
and cottons, furniture and wooden wares, worsted yarn, 
iodine from seaweed, shoes, lime, potato flour, <kc.j'also 


two shipbuilding yards and foundries, with a repairing 
slip (1899). Another important industry is the catching 
and curing of fish — herring, mackerel, sprats, cod, salmon, 
lobsters, anchovies. On Eennes Island in the fjord, over 
against the town, there exists a (Cheviot) sheep-breeding 
farm under Government auspices. Stavanger is the first 
port of call for tourist boats from Hull, Newcastle, Grange- 
mouth, and other British ports. The mercantile fleet 
numbers about 375 vessels of 162,400 tons; while the 
total value of the trade increased from j£350,000 in 1885 
to £795,700 (£563,700 imports) in 1899. The imports 
consist principally of coal, salt, grain and flour, groceries, 
textiles, wood, and mineral oils. The most important 
export is fish — other items being seaweed, -marble, pre- 
served foods, butter and margarine, and infusorial earth. 
Down to 1895 Stavanger had a growing trade in the 
export of sheep to Leith. The port is entered by some 
8000 vessels of a gross 325,000 tons annually, or, ex- 
cluding those flying the Norwegian flag, by 270 vessels of 
150,000 tons. Stavanger was the birthplace of Kjelland 
the novelist (1849). Population (1891), 23,899 ; (1900), 
30,541. 

Sta.vrOpOlf a government of Eussia, in northern 
Caucasia, witJi an area of 23,398 square miles. The 
climate is distinguished by rapid changes of tempera- 
ture. The dry east winds are sometimes very strong 
in the spring and early summer, blowing the seeds 
out of the fields, and even destroying in a few days 
all existing vegetation. In July and August they last 
for several weeks iu succession, and fill the air with 
dust. The average temperatures at Stavropol (altitude 
2000 feet) are much lower than one might expect 
in that latitude ; that for the year is 47® Fahr., that for 
January 24®, and that for August 68®. The rainfall is 
.28’2 inches, but other parts of the province are much 
worse off in this respect, the yearly rainfall being only 
from 11*1 to 21 ’5 inches. There is a great lack of forests, 
which are found only near Stavropol and along the courses 
of the main rivers. In the prairies, only bushes of tama- 
risk and a dwarf almond tree are found. Altogether, 
except in the hilly parts of the province, the flora anil 
fauna of Stavropol differ to a great extent from the fauna 
and flora of other parts of the Caucasus. For both tho 
animal and vegetable kingdoms resemble, on the one 
hand, those of Central Asia in such features as tho pre- 
sence among mammals and birds of the Saiqa tfitarica^ L., 
the Vidpes Oorsac, Pallas, and the Melari^corypha iatarica^ 
Pall., and among plants of, firstly, the Tamimix Pcdlasii, 
the Statice caspia, and the Stipa lessingmna (all charac- 
teristic of the dry prairies beyond tho Urals), and, secondly, 
of species of Salsola, SaUcomia^ Sueda, Artemuia, Kochia, 
and Camphorosma (all characteristic of the salted steppes 
of Asia) ; on the other hand, both flora and fauna have 
many features in common with tho prairies of South 
Eussia. As regards geology, the whole of the province is 
covered with Tertiary and post-Tertiary deposits. Lower 
Miocene, Middle-Mediterranean deposits, and Barmatian 
clays, limestones and sandstones crop out over nearly 
one-half of the surface -of the province, namely, in its 
higher portion, while the remainder is covered with loess 
and various fluviatile and lacustrine deposits. A narrow 
zone, which now represents a 16w plain almost devoid 
of vegetation, is covered with the so-called Caspian de- 
posits. 

The population is rapidly increasing, paxticularly from 
natural causes, and partly in consequence of immigration. 
In 1886 it was 702,635 ; in 1897, 876,298 (census popu- 
lation, domiciled only); and in 1898, 912,639, of whom 
447,082 were women, and 51,324 lived in towns, Tho 
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average density of the population is only 39 per square 
mile, but in some districts it rises to 87. Russians form 
90 per cent, of the population, Kalmyks 2 per cent., 
Turkomans 3 per cent., Nogais 4 per cent., the remainder 
being Armenians, Georgians, Germans, Poles, &c. More 
than four-fifths of the population (81 per cent.) are 
Russian peasants. The nomad population occupies, how- 
ever, more than one-third of the territory. There are four 
ordinary districts, the centres of administration in which 
arc — Stavropol (see below), Alexandrovsk (8708), Med- 
vyezhinsk (4000), and Praskoveya (9297 in 1896), the chief 
town of the district of Novogrigorievsk ; besides these the 
territory occupied by the nomads is divided into three dis- 
tricts {pristavstvo) — Bolshe-Derbetovskiy, Turkoman, and 
Achikulak. The standard of education is the average 
for Russia; in 1898 there were 578 schools, attended by 

22.000 boys and 9000 girls. In 1897 the peasants owned 
8,111,500 acres of land; private persons, 1,236,800 acres ; 
the Imperial Government, 304,600 acres ; and the Crown, 

265.000 acres. Agriculture is most successful on the 
'wide -prairie lands, and in 1900 3,295,600 acres were 
under cereals. The average yield in 1895-99 was : 
rye, 419,500 cwt. ; wheat, 7,254,000 cwt. ; oats, 

1.270.000 cwt.; barley, 2,001,000 cwt. — all cereals, 

11.712.000 cwt.; also about 500,000 cwt. of potatoes. 

Melons, 'water-melons, and sunflowers are widely cultivated 
in the fields, and so is flax. Improved agricultural 
implements — reapers, sowing machines, steam- and horse- 
power threshing machines, tfec. — are in general msc. 
Nearly 9200 acres are under vineyards, which cover close 
upon 100 miles along the Kuma, and nearly 800,000 
gallons of wine of an inferior quality are obtained annually. 
There were in 1898 199,470 horses, 760,090 horned cattle, 
2,790,700 sheep, 8200 camels, and 102,000 pigs. These 
figures are much below those which were obtained from a 
census in 1896, the cause of the decrease being a very 
severe winter in 1898, when snowstorms destroyed in a 
few days more than 200,000 head of cattle. The factories 
are limited to flour-mills, oil-mills, distilleries, tannorics, 
and candle works, and few domestic industries are carried 
on in the villages. Considerable quantities of grain, flax, 
wool and hides are exported however, and the fairs are 
very animated. An interesting feature of the village life, 
in some jjarts of the province, is the communal cultiva- 
tion of certain fields for the inaintenauco of reserve stores 
of grain. (i\ A. K.) 

Sta.vropoly the capital of the above government, 360 
miles north-west ‘of Tiflis, and 30 miles from the nearest 
railway station, standing at an altitude of 2000 foot. It 
has fl(nu-niills and various small factories, employing a 
few hundred workers. Of educaticmal institutions there 
are gymnasia for boys and girls, and several town schools 
and industrial schools, showing an aggi-cgaitt of 6G00 
pui>ils. The town is well built, has several libraries 
and a people’s palace, and is the seat of several scientific 
sociotioa. Its population (mostly Russian) was 44,679 in 
1897. 

8tawell| borough, Yictoria, Australia, in the county 
of Boning, 179 miles north-west of Molboume. The 
quartz reefs of the gold district are worked at groat 
depths, and largo cyanide works are in operation. Wheat 
is extensively grown in the vicinity, and the soil is well 
adapted for vine-growing, which has been attempted with 
success. Population (1891), 6183 ; (1901), 6296. 

Stawell, Sir William Poster (1815-1889), 
British colonial statesman, was tho son of Jonas Stawell 
of Old Court, in the county of Cork, and of Anna, daughter 


of the Right Rev. William Roster, Bishop of Clogher. 
He was born on 27tli June 1815, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, studied law at King’s Inn, 
Dublin, and Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1839. He practised in Ireland xmtil 1842, 
and then making his home in Australia, was admitted 
to the Melbourne bar in 1843. He engaged exten- 
sively in pastoral pursuits, and had sheep stations at 
Natte Yallock, on the banks of the river Avoca, and in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Wallace, near the South 
Australian border. For many years he enjoyed the 
leading practice at the local bar, and when the Port 
Phillip district of New South Wales was separated from 
the parent colony, and entered upon an independent ex- 
istence as the Colony of Victoria, Mr Stawell accepted 
the position of attorney-general, and became a member 
of the Executive and Legislative Councils. A few 
weeks ■ after his appointment gold was discovered, and 
to Mr Stawell fell the arduous duties of creating a 
system of 'government which could cope adequately 'with 
the difficulties of the position. He had to establish a 
police force, frame regulations for the government of the 
gold-fields, appoint magistrates and officials of every grade, 
and protect life and property against the attacks of the 
hordes of adventurers, many of desperate character, 'who 
landed in Victoria, first from the neighbouring colonies, 
and later from Europe and America. It 'was very much 
owing to the firm administration of Mr Stawell that at a 
time when the Government was weak, and a large section 
of the new-comers impatient of control, lynch law was 
never resorted to. He had very little assistance for some 
time from any of his colleagues, and until the Executive 
Council was strengthened by the admission of Captain 
(afterwards Sir Andrew) Clarke and Mr H. C. E. Childers, 
Mr Stawell was the brains as well as the body of the 
administration. The success of his policy was upon the 
whole remarkable. In the Legislature he was sometimes 
opposed, and at other times assisted, by Mr (afterwards 
Sir John) O’Shanassy, who was the leader of the popular 
pai’ty, and between them they managed to pass a number 
of statutes which added greatly to the prosperity of the 
colony. Mr Stawell 'was Indefatigable in the discharge of 
his duties, and extraordinary stories are told of the long 
journeys on horseback to visit distant outposts which he 
would take after being all day long in the Law Courts or 
the Council Chamber. Mr Stawell bore an active x^art in 
drafting the Constitution Act which gave to Victoria re- 
presentative institutions and a responsible Ministry, instead 
of an executive, appointed and removable by the governor, 
and a legislature in which one-third of the memtes were 
chosen by the Crown. At the first general election after 
the new Constitution in 1856, Mr Stawell was returned 
as one of the members for Melbourne, and became the 
attorney-general of the first responsible Ministry. In 
1857, on the resignation of the chief-iustice, Six William 
A’Bcckett, he succeeded to the vacant post, and was 
created a knight-bachelor. He administered the Govern- 
ment of Victoria in 1873, 1875-76, and 1884. Sir 
William never left Australia from his arrival m 1843 
till 1872, when he paid short -sdsits to the neigh- 
bouring colonies and New Zealand, and 1873, when 
he returned to Europe on two years* leave of absence. 
He took a very deep interest in the proceedings of the 
Church of England, and was a member of the Synod. 
On his retirement from the bench in 1886 he was created 
K.C.M.G. He died at Naijles in 1889. In 1856 he 
had married Mary Frances Elizabeth, only daughter of 
W. P. Greene, E.N. (o. c. l.) 

Steam En&rines. See Engines. 
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STEAM-SH 

T he purpose of this article is not to trace the 
beginnings of steam navigation from an engineer’s 
point of view, but to give some idea of the more im- 
portant of the commercial undertakings which have 
been organized with the objec^ nf offering facilities to 
■mai ls and passengers and higher class cargo. The ship- 
ping company is the outcome of the development of the 
steam-ship. In former days, when the packet ship was the 
mode of conveyance, there were combinations, such as the 
well-known Dramatic and Black Ball Lines, but the ships 
which were run in them were not necessarily owned by 
those who organized the services. The advent of the 
steam-ship changed all that. It was in the year 1815 
that the first steam-ship began to ply between the 
British ports of Liverpool and Glasgow. In 1826 the 
United Kingdom^ a “leviathan steam-ship,” as she was 
considered at the time of her construction, was built for 
the' London and Edinburgh trade, steam-ship facilities 
in the coasting trade being natui^ly of much greater 
relative importance in the days before railways. In 
the year 1823 the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
was inaugurated, though it was not incorporated till ten 
years later. The year 1824 saw the incorporation of the 
General Steam Navigation Company, which was intended 
not only to provide services in British waters, but also to 
develop trade with the Continent. The St George Steam 
Navigation Company and the British and Irish Steam 
Packet Company soon followed. The former of these 
was crushed in the keen competition which ensued, but it 
did a great work in the development of ocean travelling. 
Isolated voyages by vessels fitted with steam engines had 
been made by the Savannah from the United States in 
1819, and by the first Royal William from Canada in 1833, 
and the desirability of seriously attacking the problem of 
ocean navigation was apparent to the minds of shipping 
men in the three great British ports of London*, Liverpool, 
and Bristol. Three companies were almost simultaneously 
organized: the British and American Steam Navigation 
Company, which maxie the Thames its headquarters ; the 
Atlantic Steam-ship Company of Liverpool ; and the Great 
Western Steam-ship Company of Bristol. Each company 
set to work to build a wooden paddle steamer in its own 
port. The first to be launched was the Great Western, 
which took the water in the Avon on 19th July 1837. 
On 14th October following the Liverpool was launched 
by Messrs Humble, Milcrest, and Co., in the port from 
which she was named, and in May 1838 the Thames-built 
British Queen was successfully floated. The Great Western 
was the first to be made ready for sea. 

But the rival ports were determined not to be deterred 
by delays in getting delivery of their specially built ships. 
The London Company chartered the SiHus, a 700 -ton 
steam-ship from the St George Steam Packet Company, 
and despatched her from London on 28th March 1838. 
She was thus the first to put to sea. She eventually left 
Cork on 4th April, and reached New York on 22nd, after 
a passage of 17 days. The Great Western did not leave 
Bristol till 8th April, but she reached New York only a 
few hours after the Sirius, The Liverpool people, fired 
by the action of the other two ports, chartered the 
Royal William from the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, and despatched her on the first steam voyage 
from the Mersey to Sandy Hook on 5th July in the same 
year. ^ The Liverpool made her maiden voyage in the 
following October. But the British Queen did not make 
her initial attempt till 1st July 1839. Trouble overtook 
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all three of these early Atlantic lines, and they soon 
ceased to exist. 

Perhaps the most serious factor against them was the 
success of Mr Samuel Cunard in obtaining the Government 
contract for the conveyance of the mails from Liverpool to 
Halifax and Boston, with a very large subsidy. The Cunard 
Line was enabled and indeed, by the terms of its contract, 

I obliged, to run a regular service with a fleet of four steani- 
ships identical in size, power, and accommodation. It 
thus offered conveyance at well-ascertained times, and by 
vessels of known speed. The other companies, with their 
small fleets of isolated ships and their irregular departures, 
could not continue the competition. The Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company of Liverpool found that the port could not 
then maintain two steam -ship lines, and the steam -ship 
Liverpool, with another somewhat similar vessel which 
they had built, fell into the hands of the P. and O. Company. 
The Great Western Steam-ship Company proceeded to build 
the Great Britain, an iron screw steam-ship, which in every 
way was before her time, and were swamped by financial 
difficulties, their Great Western being sold to the West 
India Koyal Mail Company, to whom she became a very 
useful servant. The Great Britain eventually drifted into 
the Australian trade. The London Company put a second 
ship, the President, on their station. She was lost with 
all hands, no authentic information as to her end ever 
being obtained. Her mysterious fate settled the fortunes 
of her owners, and the British Queen was transferred to 
the Belgian flag. Steam navigation across the Atlantic 
was now an accomplished fact. But all the three pioneers 
had been borne down by the difficulties which attend the 
carrying out of new departures, even when the general 
principles are sound. 

Constant improvement has been the watchword of the 
shipowner and the shipbuilder, and every decade has seen 
the ships of its predecessor become obsolete. Thus, to 
speak roughly, the ’fifties saw the iron screw replacing tlie 
wooden paddle steamer; the later ’sixties brought the 
compound engine, which effected so great an economy in 
fuel that the steam -ship, previously the conveyance of 
mails and passengers, began to compete with the sailing 
vessel in the carriage of cargo for long voyages ; the 
’seventies brought better accommodation for the j)ass(;ngcr, 
with the midship saloon, improved state-rooms, and covered 
access to smoke rooms and ladies’ cabins ; the early ’eighties 
saw steel replacing iron as the material for shipbuilding, 
and before the close of that decade the introduction of the 
twin-screw rendered breakdowns at sea more remote than 
they had previously been, at the same time giving increased 
safety in another direction, from the fact that the duplica- 
tion of machinery facilitated further subdivision of hulls. 
Now the masts of the huge liners in vogue were no longer 
useful for their primary purposes, and degenerated into 
mere signal poles, while the introduction of boat decks 
gave more shelter to the promenades of the ])asseiigcr», 
and removed the navigators from the distractions of the 
social side. The provision of train -to -boat facilities at 
Liverpool and Southampton in the ’nineties did away with 
the inconveniences of the tender and the cab. 

In the following pages some of the ships which first em- 
bodied these^ improvements are mentioned, a brief history 
of the principal lines is attempted, and reference is made 
to some of the milestones on the road of improvement. 
The tonnage and numbers of vessels in the fleets are, how- 
ever, given in a table, as this is a point on which every 
month leaves its mark. At the present time the notable 
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features would seem to be tlie fact that increase of size in 
individual ships still continues, and that owing to the 
great cost of constructing and working such huge craft 
the tendency is towards centralizing trade, and especially 
passenger trade, in the hands of great companies. The 
movement towards amalgamation among these big com- 
2 >anies is also an interesting development. 

The Allan Line. — The story of the Allan Line is that 
of the enterprise of one family. Captain Alexander Allan, 
at the time of the Peninsular war, conveyed stores and cattle 
to Lisbon for Wellington's army. After 1815 he began to 
run his vessel between the Clyde and Canada, and as years 
went on he employed several vessels in the service. Till 
1837 the ships ran from Greenock to Montreal, but in that 
year, after the Clyde was deepened, the ships went to Glasgow, 
as they have continued to do ever since. Captain Allan and 
his five sons devoted all their energies to the development 
of the Canadian trade, and for about forty years the line 
ran sailing ships only, which were greatly in request for 
the emigrant traffic. In 1852 the Canadian Government 
requested tenders for a weekly mail service between Great 
Britain and Canada. That of Sir Hugh Allan of Montreal, 
one of Captain Allan’s sons, was accepted, and the Canadian 
mail line of steam-ships came into existence. From that 
time onwards the business has steadily increased, and the 
building of vessels to keep pace with modern demands has 
been proceeded with. From the time of the Crimean war 
down to the South African campaign the company’s vessels 
have been employed as transports on occasions of national 
emergency. It may be noted that the Allan Line in- 
augurated steamers of the “spar-deck” type, i.e., with a 
clear promenade deck above the main deck. This measure 
of safety was taken as a lesson to be derived from the 
disastrous foundering of the Australian steam-ship London 
in the Bay of Biscay in the year 1866. The company 
may claim, too, that their steam-ship Buenos Ayrean, built 
for them in the year 1879 by Messrs Denny of Dumbarton, 
was the first Atlantic steam-ship to be constructed of steel. 
As time went on the company’s services were extended 
to various ports on the eastern shores of ITorth America and 
in the river Plate ; and London, as well as the two strong- 
holds of Glasgow and Liverpool, was taken as a port of 
departure. In the course of its career it has absorbed the 
fleet of the old State Line of Glasgow and a great part 
of the fleet of the Eoyal Exchange Shipping Company, 
and of the Hill Line. Included in the latter fleet were 
the first twin-screw steamers constructed for a British 
Horth Atlantic line. The largest vessel in the fleet is the 
Tunisian^ a twin-screw vessel of 10,376 tons; launched in 
January 1900; a sister ship, the Bavariam^ carried as 
many as 2200 troops at once to the Cape. The principal 
ports served by the Allan Line are (in the United 
Kingdom) Glasgow, Londonderry, Belfast, Liverpool, and 
London ; from these their vessels ply to many places in 
North and South America, including Quebec, Montreal, 
St Johns (Newfoundland), Halifax, St John (New Bruns- 
wick), Portland, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Monte Video, Buenos Aires, and Eosario. The 
finest steamers of the company are run in the mail service 
from Liverpool to St Lawrence ports in summer, and to 
Halifax in the months when that river is closed. 

American Line. — Though the American Line, as now 
constituted, is of comparatively modern origin, it is the 
successor of several much older organizations. Of these 
the oldest is the Inman Line last acquired by it. On 
16th April 1850 an iron screw steam-ship of 1609 tons 
gross register left Glasgow on her maiden trip to New 
York. This was the beginning of the Inman Line. After 
a few voyages this ship was sold to Messrs Eichardson, 
Spence and Company of Liverpool, and the sailings of 


the steam-ships were thenceforth for some years between 
Liverpool and Philadelphia. But in 1857 New York took 
the place of Philadelphia as a regular terminus. Messrs 
Inman had taken the management of the line in 1854^ 
and a little later the fleet of another Glasgow and New 
York line was absorbed. In 1859 the regular call at 
Queenstown was commenced by this line, which may be 
said to have been responsible for two other innovations 
in transatlantic traffic. Before 1850 practically all the 
steam-ships crossing the ocean, with the famous exception 
of the Great Britain^ were paddle-boats. After the 
advent of the Inman liners the screw began to be every- 
where substituted for the paddle. In the second place, 
the Inman steamers were the first which regularly undertook 
the conveyance of third-class passengers, to the extinction 
of the old clipper vessels which had hitherto carried on 
the traffic. In 1867 the Inman Company’s City of Paris 
(the first bearing the name) held the westward record 
with 8 days 4 hours, and in 1869 its City of Brussels 
came home in 7 days 22 hours 3 minutes. Till 1872 
these records held good. The City of Brussels also had 
the distinction of being the first Atlantic mail steamer to 
be fitted with steam steering-gear. About 1875 Mr 
William Inman turned the concern into a limited company, 
and in 1886 the business was amalgamated with the 
International Company, and the vessels, though still flying 
the red ensign, became the property of a group of United 
States capitalists, who also acquired the old American 
Line which had been started in 1873 with four Philadelphia- 
built steamers. This company had been conducted under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Eailroad. It plied* 
between Liverpool and Philadelphia. A third constituent 
in the Inman and International Steam-ship Company was 
the Bed Star Line, as the Soci6t6 Anonyme Belge-Ameri- 
caine was familiarly called. Its service was from Antwerp 
to New York. The whole was placed under the manage- 
ment of Messrs Eichardson, Spence and Company, who thus 
after thirty-two years reassumed the direction of the old 
company. In 1887 the two ships City of Neio Yoi-h and 
City of Paris were built on the Clyde for the company. 
At the time of their construction they were the largest 
vessels ever built, always' excepting the unlucky Great 
Eastern. It stands to the credit of the City of Panns 
that in 1889 she was the first vessel to cross the Atlantic 
in less than six days. In these ships there was a great 
improvement in the whole arrangement of the water-tight 
compartments, more subdivisions being introduced. The 
City of Paris had the opportunity of demonstrating 
their value. In 1890 one of her engines was completely 
wrecked. The water flowed in and inundated the engine- 
rooms, yet her bulkheads kept her afloat until help 
came. The year 1893 was an important one in the 
history of the company, and indeed of the United States. 
The two vessels above mentioned were admitted to American 
registry by Congress, a stipulation being made that tw^o 
new ships of at least equal tonnage and speed to the 
.pair should be ordered by the company from American 
firms, and that they should be capable of being employed 
by the United States Government as auxiliary cruisers in 
case of war. The American flag was hoisted over the Netu 
Y<yrh in 1893 by President Harrison, and in the same year 
the British headquarters of the company were transferred 
from Liverpool to Southampton. In 1894 the first 
American-built ocean liner of the new fleet was launched, 
and was named the St Louis by Mrs Cleveland, the wife 
of the then President of the United States. In 1898 the 
American Line had the distinction of supplying the navy 
of its country with cruisers for use in war. The St Paid^ 
the only vessel of the four under contract in American 
waters at the time, was put under the command of 
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Captain Sigsbee, whose own battleship, the Maine^ had 
been blown up in Havana harbour on 15th February. 
The other three ships were also put into commission, the 
Paris being temporarily renamed the Yale^ and the ]Sew 
York the Harvard. Their exploits may be read in the 
annals of the war. Fitted up as swift cruisers they proved 
invaluable auxiliaries to the fleet, both as fighting vessels 
and in the pursuit and capture of blockade-runners. In 
1902 with their twin-screw liner Remington the American 
Line made the first experiments towards fitting Atlantic 
passenger steamers with appliances for the use of liquid 
fuel. The express fleet of the line consists of the four 
vessels, St Louis and St Pavl^ each of 11,600 tons, 
and a length of 554 feet; and the JYew York and 
Philadeljphia, each of 10,800 tons and 560 feet length. 
Several still larger, but less speedy steam-ships,^ have 
recently been constructed for the intermediate services of 
the company. In addition to the weekly express service 
between Southampton and Hew York, the American Line 
runs boats between Hew York and Antwerp, Phila- 
delphia, Queenstown, and Liverpool, and Philadelphia 
and Antwerp. 

Austrian Lloyd Steam Navigation Company . — This 
company was started in 1837 at Trieste, where its head- 
quarters are still situated. It commenced operations with 
seven small wooden paddle-boats for the voyage to Con- 
stantinople and the Levant. The whole commercial history 
of that region has since then been intimately bound up 
with that of the Austrian Lloyd. Trieste is not only the 
port whence the vessels of the company start, and to which 
they return, but also the place where most of them are 
constructed. The company has there its own dockyard, 
where it builds and engines most of the steamers of the 
fleet. This yard is fitted with a dry-dock, slip, and all the 
most modem shipbuilding appliances. The seven small 
paddle-steamers of 1837 have now grown to a fleet of 69 
iron and steel steam-ships, with a gross tonnage of 186,000 
tons. Some of the most important of the later ships 
were constructed in Great Britain. The actual ports 
served by the company are much too numerous to detail, 
but the whole eastern coast of the Adriatic and the Levant 
is visited by them with frequent services. These Adriatic, 
Mediterranean, and Levant ports have seven services in 
all, and three branch lines. There is a line to the west as 
far as Brazil, and a monthly mail service between Trieste, 
Brindisi, and Bombay. There is also a monthly ofdinary 
service between Trieste, Bombay, China, and tfapan, and 
a monthly branch in connexion with it between Colombo, 
Madras, and Calcutta. The latest development is towards 
the Cape of Good Hope down the east coast of Africa. 

Bibby Line. — The name of Bibby has long been known 
and respected in the shipping world. The first undertaking 
of the family was the institution of a service from Liverpool 
to Mediterranean ports about the middle of last century. 
When Mr (subsequently Sir Edward) Harland took over 
the shipbuilding works at Belfast, which he afterwards made 
famous, Mr Bibby was one of his earliest customers. It was 
he who gave him practically ccurte hlancJie in the way of pro- 
portion for the new ships built for his service, and it was 
from the experience acquired and the success achieved with 
them that the “long ships,” with which the T^ite Star 
Line made its name, were first brought into the region of 
the practical. In this connexion it may be stated that Sir 
Edward Harland was born at Scarborough in 1831, his 
father being a medical practitioner. He learnt the science 
of shipbuilding in the yards of Messrs R. Stephenson and 
Company of Newcastle, and became first a draughtsman 
with Messrs J. and G, Thomson, and then manager in 
a Newcastle yard. In 1854 he went to Belfa'st,, first as 
manager to Mbssrs Robert* Hickson and Company, - Then 
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in 1858 he took over their yard. In 1859 he launched the 
Venetian for Mr Bibby, and in 1860 he took Mr G. 
W. Wolff into partnership. After a time Mr Bibby 
retired from the active pursuit of his business, and the 
line passed into the hands of one of his confidential 
managers — ^Mr Leyland. The name was soon changed, and 
continuing its prosperity, and advancing into the Atlantic 
trade, the company eventually, in the year 1900, absorbed 
the highly successful West India and Pacific Company, and 
became one of the big lines of the country. A good deal 
of tonnage was, however, subsequently taken over by its 
chairman, Mr J. E. Ellerman, for the purpose of develop- 
ing another new company called after himself. And this 
line, in its turn, has since taken to itself others, notably 
the old-established City Line, plying from Glasgow as a 
headquarters to the East. But the Bibby family, though 
large shareholders in the White Star Line, could not 
remain without some active interest in seafaring matters. 
Hence a new Bibby Line was started. Its first vessel was 
the Lancashire^ a single-screw steamer of 4244 tons gross 
register, built — as have been all this fleet — by Messrs 
Harland and Wolff. She came out in 1889. Her sister 
was a similar vessel. The company engaged in the trade 
between Liverpool and Rangoon, where they soon made a 
nnTTift and were put by Government on the same terms as 
the P. and O. in regard to the official recognition of their 
steamers as a permissible means of conveyance for officers. 
Five twin-screw steamers, each larger than the last, have 
followed the first pair, and the latest, the Wa't'wickshire^ 
is little short of 8000 tons gross. The service is main- 
tained with three-weekly sailings, and there arc reserve 
ships which have done useful work in the Government 
transport service. 

British India Stea/m Navigation Company . — This line 
maintains, perhaps, a larger network of communications 
and serves a greater number of ports difficult of access than 
any in the world. The Persian Gulf, Burma, the Straits 
of Malacca, and the entire littoral of the East Indies, to 
say nothing of the east coast of Africa, are among the 
scenes of its enterprise. To its efforts is duo in t\o small 
degree the development of Indian cominorcc with the ports 
of the neighbouring semi-barbarous countries. Though its 
ramifications now extend to the ports of northern Australia, 
the company had its origin in the Indian coasting trade. 
Its present designation is of comparatively recent origin, 
but its first operations date from 1855. A project for a 
mail service between Calcutta and Burma was then first 
set on foot by the East India Company. Early in the 
following year a company was formed, under the title 
of the Calcutta and Burma Steam Navigation Company. 
Two small steamers of 600 tons each were bought and 
despatched to India round the Cape in 1857, for a 
service between Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, and Moulmein, 
under a contract with the Government of India. At the 
outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 the company rendered 
important service by bringing up to Ceylon from Calcutta 
the first detachment of European troops which came to the 
assistance of India from outside. In 1862 a most im- 
portant step was taken, principally owing to the enlightened 
assistance rendered to the company by the Indian Govern- 
ment. An agreement was made between the company and 
the Government, by which theformer agreed to convey troops 
and stores and to perform other services. Under this arrange- 
ment boats were to be despatched regularly from Calcutta 
to Rangoon, Moulmein, Akyab, and Singapore, and from 
Rangoon to the Andaman Islands, A service was also set 
on foot to the Persian Gulf, between Bombay and Karachi, 
and Madras and Rangoon. This gave an impulse to the 
business of the company, and entailed regular visits to 
ports which' had himerto been deemed unai)proacbable 
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for many months of the year. It also involved a great 
increase in the fleet. The company’s connexions, too, have 
since 1866 embraced services to the Dutch West Indies. 
During the Abyssinian campaign of 1867 the company 
proved of the greatest assistance to the Government. 
The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 produced an 
entire revolution in the shipping trade of India, and led to 
a great development of the company’s fleet. The s.s. India 
with cargo was waiting at Suez when the canal was opened 
to traffic, and was the first steamer to arrive in London 
through the canal with an Indian cargo. In 1872 the 
company extended its operations to the east coast of 
Africa, and by an arrangement with the British Govern- 
ment began to run a service every four weeks between 
Aden and Zanzibar. Some interest attaches to the exten- 
sion of the British India Company’s service to Delagoa 
Bay. The coming importance of this trade was recognized 
and a service inaugurated to develop it. A loss amount- 
ing to no less than £40,000 per annum was, however, 
incurred, and the directors did not feel justified in 
continuing the attempt. The Germans, however, saw 
that the trade was worth buying, and the Imperial 
Government gave a new line under the German flag a 
subsidy, calculated on the amount lost by the British India 
Company, leaving its contractors, whilst probably insured 
against loss, to look to their own exertions in the develop- 
ment of the trade for any possibilities of profit. The 
German Line has proved a success as well to its share- 
holders as to German trade, and at a later date the British 
India Company again tried for the trade and entered into 
competition with it. The full record of this company’s 
transport services would be a chronicle of British military 
operations during the second half of last century. But 
it may be mentioned that no less than 37 of its fleet 
were employed in the Chinese expedition, while 42 more 
were engaged in connexion with the South African war. 
The company’s fleet comprises steam- ships of very various 
sizes, from a few hundred tons to several thousands. This 
of course is a necessity of the traffic, "which compels visits 
to many out of the way ports which no vessels of large 
draught could api^roach. Upwards of one hundred ports 
are visited by the company’s steamers. In all there are 
twenty-one lines with additional services. They may 
be classed roughly as those running to ports in (i.) India, 
Burma, and Straits Settlements ; (ii.) Straits Settlements 
and Philippines ; (iii.) East Coast of Africa ; (iv.) Persian 
Gulf ; (v.) Dutch East Indies and Queensland. Some of 
the services run from London, some from Indian ports, 
some are local. They are far too numerous to set out in 
detail, but this summary will indicate the magnitude and 
complexity of the company’s operations, 

Canadian- Australian Line and the impress Line . — 
These two lines run in connexion with the Canadian-Pacific 
Kailway — the Canadian- Australian Line from Vancouver to 
Sydney, and the Empress Line from Vancouver to Japan 
and China. The vessels of the first-named line were built 
in 1892. The fleet of the Canadian- Australian Line con- 
sists of three vessels, the Aorangi^ Warrimoo, and Miowera. 
Of these the Aorangi is of 4250 tons, and the other two 
of 3500 tons each. The Empress Line has three twin-screw 
steam-ships — ^the Lmprees' of Chino^ Empress of India, and 
Empress of Japan — each of 6000 tons and 10,000 h.p. 
A fourth is under construction. They are built to the 
requirements of the British Admiralty, for they are all 
designed for use as armed cruisers in time of war, and are 
commanded by officers of the Royal Naval Reserve. Each 
line carries mails. The Canadian-Australian steamers run 
from Vancouver about every three weeks to HonolMu, 
Fiji, Brisbane, and Sydney. The Empress Line from 
Vancouver to Yokohama, Kob6, Nagasaki, Woosung, and 
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Hong Kong, also run about every three weeks. These 
lines are of importance, not only as valuable factors in 
the development of the trade between the great British 
dependencies, but also because they afford a connexion 
between England and the most distant parts of the 
empire, by a route which can be traversed on British 
steamers, and a railway running across a British colony, 
without touching on foreign soil or traversing the possibly 
dangerous straits and narrow seas which are characteristic 
of the alternative route vid the Mediterranean and Suez. 

Castle Line (see also Union Line and Union- Castle 
Line). — The Castle Line began its career in 1872 with 
the Iceland and the Gothland, both vessels of about 1400 
tons. At that time the charge for carrying letters to the 
Cape was about Is. per half oz., and the contract time 
between England and the Cape thirty-seven days. The 
mail contracts were then in the hands of the Union Line 
exclusively, but in 1873 the House of Commons refused 
to ratify the extension of the contract signed with them 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and their rights thus 
expired in 1876. Up to 1876 the Cape Parliament made 
an allowance to the Castle Line for the conveyance of 
letters, and when the postal contract was renewed in that 
year it was divided between the Union and the Castle 
Lines, an arrangement which was adhered to down to the 
time when the two lines united their fortunes. The scope 
of the company’s energies has now been extended to all 
parts of South Africa. The line did great national service 
in carrying troops and stores to South Africa during 
the 1899-1902 and previous campaigns. By a resolution 
passed at a meeting of shareholders held on 13th February 
1900 this company was amalgamated with the Union 
Line. The fleet had grown from two ships in 1876 to 
20 ships in 1 900, and from a total tonnage of 2800 to one 
of about 110,000 gross register. 

City of Dublin Stearni Packet Company , — ^Limitations 
of space forbid any detailed account of the various steam- 
ship services whose vessels traverse the waters of the 
narrow seas round Great Britain. It would be interest- 
ing to say something of the twin-screw fleet with which 
the London and North-Western Railway replaced the 
paddle vessels which formerly carried on its service between 
Holyhead and the North Wall, Dublin ; of the comfortably 
fitted sleeping accommodation which the vessels of the 
service jointly owned by the North-Western and Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire railways offer to travellers on the 
longer night crossing from Fleetwood to Belfast ; of the 
Great Western Railway’s service between Milford Haven 
and Waterford; of the same company’s Channel Island fleet, 
which makes its headquarters at Weymouth ; of the lines 
which, centring at Southampton, the South-Western 
Railway maintains with the Channel Islands and north- 
western French ports ; of the cross - Channel services 
between Dover and Calais, and Folkestone and Boulogne ; 
of the Newhaven and Dieppe fleet of the Brighton and 
West of France railways ; of the excellent modem ships 
with which, starting from Harwich and plying to Belgian 
and Dutch ports, the unsubsidized Great Eastern Com- 
pany holds its own against the State-aided paddle fleets 
under the Dutch and Belgian flags; and of the cross- 
Channel services of the Belfast Steamship Company and 
of the old-established Isle of Man Steam Packet Com- 
pany. But it is obviously impossible to deal exhaustively 
with these, or with others which might perhaps fairly 
be named, and so we must content ourselves with a 
brief reference to the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, oldest and most noteworthy of them all. 
This undertaking vies with the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company in the claim for precedence on account of 
seniority. The General Steam was undoubtedly the first 
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to receive incorporation in the year 1824, but the under- 
takings from which the City of Dublin Company sprang 
were at work in the years immediately x>rior to these 
dates. The facts, though they must have been well 
known to the general shipping public at the time, are 
now very difficult to trace. As far as appears, the 
firm of Bourne and Company — who fulfilled in Ireland 
functions for which the ^lessageries Imperiales in France 
were first formed — were large shareholders in two under- 
takings which made history in regard to the development 
of steam navigation. One of these companies was the 
Dublin and London Steam Packet Company, from which 
Messrs Wilcox and Anderson, the first managers of the 
P. and O., chartered the Royal Tar, the first steamer they 
despatched to the Peninsula, and the other was the City 
of Dublin Company, which originally occupied itself in 
the maintenance of a service of steam-ships between 
Dublin and Liverpool. It was this company’s Royal 
William which had the distinction of opening the Liver- 
pool service to New York. By absorption, too, this 
company represents the old St George Company, whose 
Sirim was the first steamer to sail from London towards 
New York. In the year 1838 the Admiralty, which in 
those days had the management of many of the mail 
services and continued for a time to keep the Irish day 
mails in its o\\Ta hands, gave the City of Dublin Company 
the contract for the night Irish mails, which were thus 
despatched vid Liverpool. The name of Laird is to this 
day closely associated with the fortunes of the company, 
and even at that time a Mr Laird, grandfather of the 
present partners in the shipbuilding firm, was a director 
of the City of Dublin Company. In the year 1848 the 
Government with four steamers endeavoured to run the 
day and night mails itself vid Holyhead. But this 
arrangement did not work well, and two of its mail 
steamers were bought by the City of Dublin Company, 
while the two others were acquired by the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway. It is needless to follow the vicissi- 
tudes of the mail service, wavering as it did from the 
Admiralty to the Chester and Holyhead Railway, and 
then to the City of Dublin Company. Suffice it to say 
that in 1859 an arrangement was entered into whereby 
the City of Dublin Company undertook the conveyance 
of both day and night mails vid Holyhead, and built four 
ships, called after the four Irish provinces, for the service. 
The performances of these four paddle ships, three of 
which were built by Messrs Laird, were remarkable 
indeed. The Connaught was the first vessel to do her 18 
knots. The Ulster made the best passage of them all — 
doing the journey from Holyhead and Kingston in 3 
hours 18 minutes. But the Leinstei' was only two 
minutes behind her, and the Munster only six minutes 
worse than the Leinster, Taking the performances of the 
whole four vessels over the first fourteen years of their 
existence, "and consideiing the mean of 20,440 passages 
made as well in winter as in summer, the average time of 
passage was only 3 hours 56*1 minutes. The ’ con- 
tract was renewed from time to time, that coming into 
operation on the 1st October 1883 being for an acceler- 
ated service. To enable this to be adequately performed, 
the last paddle ship of the fleet, the Ireland^ was built 
by Messrs Laird, yho also overhauled and improved the 
machinery of the older vessels, giving them new boilers 
adapted for the use of forced draught. In 1895 it was 
felt that the mode of carrying these important mails again 
needed revision, and in that year the House of Commons 
approved of a new contract, under which four new twin- 
screw vessels were to be built for the service. The work 
of design and construction was again undertaken by 
Messrs Laird, and in 1897 the new fleet assumed the 
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duties, and indeed the names, of the vessels which had 
done such remarkable service during a period of about 
thirty-eight years. The contract time was now decreased 
by half an hour, and this meant naturally a very great 
increase in the speed of the vessels employed. The 
present ships are capable of a speed of about 24 knots — 
which is considerably in excess of that of any vessel as 
yet constructed for service on the Atlantic, and certainly 
of that of any other Channel steamers. They can thus 
maintain with regularity and ease the 20 to 21 knots 
which are sufficient for the purpose of their contract in 
ordinary circumstances. Besides the night and day ser- 
vices with the mails the company also maintains its old 
line between Liverpool and Dublin. 

Collins Line . — Mention must not be omitted of the 
line which, although it had ceased by 1860, played a great 
part in the development of the passenger trade between 
Liverpool and New York. The American traveller has 
always been an important factor on the Atlantic, and in 
the sailing-ship days the American clippers had a great 
share of the better class of business. It was natural, 
therefore, that when the steam-ship was established in the 
trade the Americans should wish to have their share of 
the traffic. The Cunai’d Lino soon after its start destroyed 
the opposition of the other existing British lines, and by 
1850 was obtaining no less than £7, 10s. a ton for the 
cargo which it carried. There wore thus more solid in- 
ducements than mere sentiment towards competition, and 
in 1850 Mr E. K. Collins started his lino of steamers. 
Twenty voyages were to be made by it a year, and the 
subsidy payable by the American Government w*as to be 
$19,250 a voyage. It was found, however, before the 
ships were actually got to ■work that the cost both of 
building and running them w’onld be higher than had 
been anticipated, and the Government accordingly raised 
its subsidy to $33,000 a trip, or £178,750 a year. Four 
wooden paddle steamers of about 3000 tons each were 
constructed in American yai’ds, and tlu'se w*cve soon 
imt into the station. Their speed was go<ul, and they 
accomplished faster passages than the Cmiardc'rs of their 
time. But the British company saw that its c‘xisteiic(‘- 
depended on the maintenance of its position, for the ratc^* 
of freight promptly fell about 40 per cent. Accordingly 
the Persia^ a beautifully-modelled iron paddle steamer, 
larger and faster than the American built vessels, was 
ordered and obtained from the yard of Messi-s R. Napier 
and Sons. To this the Americans rcspomlcd with tho 
AdHatic^ the largest wooden stcamshi}> over constructed. 
But there were delays over her comi»h‘tion, and iti spite of 
its enormous subsidy the Collins Line was tottering to its. 
fall. Disasters overtook it. The Arctic^ one of the foiu*' 
original steamers, was lost by collision with a French 
vessel named the Vesta, and unfortunately the casualty 
was attended with great loss of life. Another ship, the 
Pacific, was missing. These accidents do not appear to 
have been due to any want of care in the management of 
the line, but in conjunction with the heavy expensca 
which attended the working of the service they i»roved 
too much for the company, and the Adriutic only made 
one trip in the service, which was discontinued at the end 
of the year 1859. It had, however, left its mark in the 
improvements it wrung from the Cunard company, which 
had not only built the Persia, but had provided another 
Igffger and faster vessel named the Scotia ; this, however^ 
did not come out till after the competition liad ceased. 

Compagnie Qin^rale Transatlantique , — An undertaking 
known as the Compagnie Q6n6rale Maritime was founded 
by the French in the year 1855, to free their mercantile 
marine from the reproach of marked inferiority to those 
of the British and Dnited States in the North Atlantic 
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trade, where at that time the Collins and Cunard macil 
steamers were engaged in their historic struggle. It owed 
its inception to the brothers Emile and Isaac Pereire. 
Services were first organized from Eouen to Algeria, 
between Havre and Hamburg, and between Marseilles 
and Antwerp, with calls at Spanish and Portuguese ports. 
In 1861 the company was allowed to change its title to the 
more comprehensive one under which it now is known, 
and it then undertook its first contracts for the carriage 
oE the French mails to the United States, the Antilles, and 
Mexico. Some of the earlier vessels emidoyed in the New 
York service were very fine specimens of the naval archi- 
tecture of their day. Among them may be instanced the 
great iron paddle steamer Napoleon ///., built in the 
year 1864: by Messrs Scott and Company of Greenock, 
who at that time constructed most of the more important 
vessels for this service. This vessel with her imperially 
titled sisters suffered a change of name in the early 
’seventies, when several of them were lengthened and 
altered to screws. In the year 1881, again, there was a 
great movement towards the acceleration and improve- 
ment of the New York service, and a new fleet was begun 
with the single-screw steamship La JSfornia^ulie launched 
at Barrow-in-Furness in 1883. Four larger vessels of 
much the same class followed, three of them being 
constructed in the owners’ own yard at Penhoet. In 
1890 the first twin-screw steamer of the line appeared in 
La Tourahie^ and proving a success, the British-built 
LA(i}dtrtine was purchased, A new postal contract was 
arranged in 1898, and under its terms it became necessary 
for th^e company to build still larger and faster vessels. 
Eventually four such ships required to be provided, but 
ill 1902 only two — La Savoie and La Lorraine — had been 
put on the station. These vessels are of 22 knots’ si^eed 
on trial, and are among the fastest on the Atlantic. The 
company maintains a weekly service to New York, as 
well as the lines to the Antilles and Mexico in the 
Atlantic. There are also communications with British 
and Algerian ports. 

Cnmrd Line. — This is the premier steam-ship company 
in the highly competitive New York trade. It derives its 
name from Samuel Cunard of Halifax, Nova Scotia, an 
owner of sailing vessels trading from Boston and New- 
foundland to Bermuda. He first conceived the idea of a 
regular despatch of royal mail steam-ships across the 
Atlantic, to take the place of the Government brigs, which 
often took six or seven weeks in the transport of mails. 
This idea ho realized with the help of Mr George Burns 
of Glasgow and Mr David MacTver of Liverpool. On the 
4th July 1840 the first Cunarder, the Britannia, started 
on her voyage across the Atlantic with sixty- three 
passengers, landing them at Boston in a fortnight, where 
they received an enthusiastic welcome from the inhabitants. 
It is said that Mr Cunard received 1873 invitations to 
dinner in twenty-four hours. Probably the advance in 
shipbuilding which has taken place since the time 
when the first Cunarder crossed the Atlantic is not to be 
measured by more striking contrast than that between 
the Britannia of 1840 and the Ive/rnia of 1900. The 
Britannia was a paddle steamer of 1154 tons, 207 feet 
length, 740 h.p. ; and her average speed was 8*5 knots, 
and she carried at the utmost 115 passengers. The 
Ivernia^ launched in September 1899, is a twin-screw 
steamer of 14,000 tons, 10,000 h.p., 600 feet length, 
and 16 knots’ sea-speed. She can carry 2300 passengers, 
— 200 first-class, 220 second, and 1900 third. She has 
four complete steel decks (lower, main, upper, and shelter), 
a steel orlop deck, extending from the boiler-room for- 
ward to the stem, and a bridge deck 280 feet long under 
the shelter deck. She can carry, compared with the 


Britannia^ twenty times the number of passengers and 
fifty times the amount of cargo. The experiment of 
using the screw for the Atlantic service was made by the 
company with several cargo steamers in the early ’fifties, 
and, these being proved a success, the first Cunard screw 
steamer for the mail line made her dehfit in 1862. This 
was the CVwm, and her advent marks the middle stage in 
the company’s history. Since then the development in 
shipbuilding has advanced by leaps and bounds. The gross 
tonnage of the China was 2539, her Lh.p. 2250, and her 
average speed 13-9 knots. In 1870 the Cunard Company 
first fitted compound engines to their steam-ship Batavia, 
and in 1881 the Se7*via, the first steel vessel in the service, 
was the pioneer of the larger type which constitutes the 
present express fleet. The Cunard Line can boast that, 
though there have naturally been one or two losses of 
mail steamers in its long career of over sixty-three years, 
none of these have involved the lives of their passengers. 
The Campania, Lucania, Umbria, and Etruria are the 
express steamers at present maintaining the mail service. 
They run from Liverpool to New York every Saturday. 
The average speed of the two first-named boats is 21 to 
22 knots, which they accomplish by means of engines of 
30,000 h.p. The Lucania has accomplished the passage 
westwards in 5 days 7 hours and 23 minutes, making as 
much as 562 nautical miles in a single day’s run. 
Since 1840 the Cunard Company has been under contract 
with the British Government for a mail service. At 
the present time the contract is for a weekly mail to 
the United States, vid Liverpool and New York. The 
British Post Office, however, only pays its contractors for 
the weight of mails actually carried, and reserves the right 
to send specially addressed letters by foreign ships. The 
company’s services also include a weekly passenger line 
to Boston, and frequent despatches to Mediterranean and 
Levant ports as well as a weekly steamer to Havre. In 
October 1902, as a result of the formation of the Morgan 
Shipping Trust, the British Government made a new 
arrangement with the Cunard Line, involving the loan 
at 2 1 per cent, of the capital for building two new fast 
steamers, besides a yearly subsidy of £150,000 for twenty 
years. 

Elder, Dempster, and Company, — ^The remarkable pro- 
gress of this company, and of the undertakings connected 
with it, is largely due to the activity of Sir Alfred Jones, 
the present head of the business. The oldest business 
under its management is the African Steam-ship Com- 
pany, which was incorporated by royal charter in the 
year 1852 for the purpose of trading with West African 
ports. It received a subvention of £30,000 per annum 
for a monthly mail to the Gold Coast, and began its work 
with an unambitious little fleet of four 700-ton vessels. 
These were at first, however, equal to all the traffic which 
the trade could offer them. As time went, on the number 
and size of the -vessels employed was increased. In 1869 
such progress had been made that it appeared worth while 
to start an opposition line under the name of the British 
and African Steam Navigation Company. This was at 
first a Glasgow venture, much in the same way as the old 
concern had noade its headquarters in London. But 
Liverpool has long been the centre of the West African 
trade, and both companies practically transferred their 
business thither. In the year 1883 the British and 
African Company, which was the first of the two to fall 
under the management of Messrs Elder, Dempster, and 
Company, became a limited company, and not long after- 
wards the two rivals arrived at a working arrangement 
whereby their sailings — at that time about three times a 
fortnight — ^were worked into one another. The Canary 
Islands, where the West African steamers called on their 
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voyages, were then becoming taown as a resort for tourists 
and invalids, and the issue of tickets available by either 
line was commenced for their convenience. The develop- 
ment of the cultivation of the banana for the English 
market was also begun to be encouraged by the two 
steam-ship companies. But it was in the month of August 
1891 that the great movement by the Elder- Dempster 
Company was made public. It was then announced that 
the firm had assumed the management of the African 
Company, the quondam rival of the fleet they had them- 
selves managed. The two concerns were, and are, con- 
tinued as distinct organizations, but they naturally work 
very closely together. The African Company soon began 
to break fresh ground, building not only superior vessels 
for the improving West African service, but also construct- 
ing large cargo vessels for the general Atlantic trade. 
These were soon engaged in the trade between the Mersey 
and the St Lawrence on the one hand, and between Liver- 
pool and the southern ports of the United States on the 
other. Meanwhile the development of the possibilities of 
West Africa and of the Canary Islands was not neglected. 
Various undertakings, not usually considered part of a 
shipowner’s work, were inaugurated. These included a 
bank, founded in 1894, for the accommodation of West 
African traders, oil mills in Liverpool, where the palm 
kernels so largely consigned from the coast might be dealt 
with, and a hotel at Grand Canary for the convenience of 
the tourist ; while, to ensure the disposal of the bananas 
which their companies brought to England, a fruit broker- 
age business was opened in Covent Garden. Having 
already, as has been seen, a footing in the Canadian trade, 
they began the restoration of the Atlantic trade to Bristol, 
by giving it a service of steam-ships to the St Lawrence, 
employing for the purpose vessels of as great size as their 
docks could accommodate. At the beginning of 1899 
they further strengthened their connexion with the nearest 
British colony by the purchase, from the liquidator of the 
insolvent Canada Shipping Company, of the name, house- 
flag, and remains of the old Beaver Line. A new fleet 
for this service was at once put in hand, a fair representa- 
tive of the ships being the twin-screw Lake Erie, a vessel of 
7550 tons gross register, built iu 1900 by Messrs Barclay, 
Curie, and Company of Glasgow, which did good work — 
in common with many other Elder-Dempster steamers — 
in the transport service during the Boer war. At the 
beginning of the 20th century the firm began trading with 
the West Indies. The distressed state of the planters, 
owing to the competition of bounty-fed beet sugar with 
their cane produce, had moved the Colonial Office to do 
TOmething for their assistance, and a Eoyal Commission 
recommended the encouragement of fruit cultivation. Mr 
Chamberlain found that the existing lines were not pro- 
vided either with the experience or the energy of the 
Elder-Dempster Company, and so, by arrangement with 
the Colonial OflSce, and in consideration of an annual 
subsidy of £40,000, the “Direct” service of fortnightly 
• steam-ships was started with the sailing from Avonmouth 
of the then newly built Port Morant in February 1901. 
The four vessels built for this service run to Jamaica in 
about thirteen days, and after a four days’ stay return 
with their contract consignment, of not less than 20,000 
bunches of bananas. A local steamer is engaged in con- 
nexion with them. The steam-ships of the new line have 
good passenger accommodation, and already two hotels 
have been acquired in Jamaica to provide accommoda- 
tion for those who visit the West Indies under the new 
management. This provision for tourists is a novel 
feature, and one of the most comfortably fitted ships of 
the Beaver Line has been set siside for public yachting 
tours in various quarters of the globe. The increase, at I 
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once absolute and comparative, in the tonnage of the Elder- 
Dempster fleet has been very remarkable. It should be 
added for the sake of completeness that the vessels of 
the West African lines ply as well from Hamburg and 
other North Sea Continental ports as from Liverpool, 
while closely connected with the firm, though sailing its 
vessels under the Belgian flag, is the Comj^agnie Beige 
Maritime dn Congo, which runs a service from Antwerp 
to West African ports. 

General Steam Wavigation Covrypany , — This is tlie oldest 
existing line. Its first prospectus was issued in the year 
1824, and in 1831 it received its charter of incorporation. 
Its business was at first confined to narrow limits. It 
commenced with the passenger trade from London to 
Margate, and its operations gradually extended to the 
British coastwise ports and the home trade ports on the 
Continent. In time the company introduced a regular 
steam service between Edinburgh and other east coast 
ports and London, Hamburg, Kotterdam, Antwerp, and 
Havre in the north of Europe. It gradually obtained a 
strong hold upon the passenger and fine goods trade to 
the Continent, holding the mail contracts between London 
and Hamburg, and London and Botterdain. In the early 
’seventies the pressure of foreign competition made itself 
severely felt, and in 1876 the increase of the American 
cattle trade told on the profits of the company \ but the 
difficulty was met by obtaining parliamentary leave for an 
increase of capital, and the company has displayed new 
enterprise, especially in regard to its passenger facilities. 
It may claim to have been the pioneer in the promotion 
of steam-ship traffic between British home ports and the 
nearer ones of the Continent. The steam-ship Giraffe, 
built in 1836, brought over the first cargo of live cattle 
from Rotterdam to Blackwall in 1846. The company 
runs steamers from London to Edinburgh, Hull, and 
Yarmouth, and from London to Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
Bordeaux, Havre, Hamburg, Oporto, Ostend, llottcrdam, 
Charente, and the Mediterranean ports. Vessels are also 
run to some of the ports above named from Hull and 
Southampton. There is also a passenger service between 
Harwich and Hamburg, and excursion services in summer 
to the watering-places at the mouth of the Thames and on 
the Kentish coast. 

Guion Line . — Soon after the discontinuance of the 
Collins Line the American Civil War broke out, and 
for a time the energies of the people of the United States 
were entirely distracted from the Atlantic. But, when 
peace was attained, the late Mr S. B. Guion, who had been 
a passenger agent to the Cunard Company, saw an oi)ening 
for a new line of steamers, and, arranging to have the bulk 
of his capital from America, determined to inaugurate 
a line under the British flag. Six steam-ships were i>ro- 
vided for the service, the first being an iron screw vessel 
named the ManhiOttcm. The eastward mails were soon 
given to the line by the United States Government. In 
the early ’seventies Mr Guion realized the desirability of a 
high speed for this tm3e, and arranged for two vessels 
of peculiar design, which he believed would accomplish 
his object. These were the Montana and Dakota — ships 
of the then large size of 4321 tons — to be fitted with 
water-tube boilers. The steamers in question were con- 
structed on the Tyne. Owing to the. innovation in the 
boilers and the high steam pressures to l )0 emi)loyed, the 
Board of Trade looked somewhat askance at them, and 
decided that before they could be allowed their passenger 
certificates they must be subjected to a long experimental 
cruise. The first of the two accordingly put to sea, and 
failed to sustain the test. ^ The iron tubes of the boilers were 
“set in hundreds of tons of brickwork,” and the unequal 
expansion of the materials caused serious leakages under 
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service conditions. Accordingly, without waiting for the 
report of the surveyors, the owner had the boilers removed 
and steam generators of the ordinary type substituted. 
These could not carry the steam pressures of the original 
designs, and accordingly the ships never attained the speed 
at which Mr Guion had aimed. After this set-back it was 
some years before he was enabled again to attempt the 
construction of a high speed vessel. In 1879, however, he 
succeeded in obtaining from the Fairfield yard the Arizona^ 
the fastest vessel of her day, and found from his experi- 
ence with her that his anticipations had been justified. 
She was followed at short intervals by the Alaska and 
Oregon^ each more speedy than her predecessor. But the 
difficulties which he had gone through had crippled the 
finances of the line, and the Oregon had to be transferred 
to the Cunard Company. Then the fortunes of the line 
declined rapidly, and after a hopeless struggle the sailings 
were discontinued. 

Hamhurg-American Lim. — The extraordinary progress 
of Hamburg as a seaport during the last thirty years of the 
19th century may be held due in no small measure to the 
enterprise of this line, which now carries passengers not only 
to the two American continents, but also to the east of 
Asia and Africa. It was founded in May 1847. At that 
time, owing to the political disturbances throughout Ger- 
many, there was an enormous exodus of emigrants to the 
new world; of this the founders took advantage, and 
they started a regular service of sailing ships between 
Hamburg and New York. The first ship they owned was 
the Deutschland^ of 700 tons, built on the Elbe. It is 
interesting to note that the present Deutschland is of 
16,502 tons gross register, and is of twenty-three times the 
capacity of her predecessor. The first sailing took place 
in October 1848. In 1851 the company’s fleet consisted 
of six vessels, with an aggregate of 4000 tons. In 1856 
the first screw steamer in the company’s service loft Ham- 
burg ; this was the Bonmia^ a vessel constructed, as were 
her sisters for many years, on the Clyde. From this time, I 
when the company abandoned sailing ships and took to j 
steam, its prosperity may be said to have dated. It is 
strange to note that the two first steam-ships owned by it 
were chartered by the British and French Governments to 
convey troops to the Crimea. By 1867 the company had 
ceased to own any sailing ships. The enormous increase 
of the traffic is indicated by the fact tliat whilst in 1856 
the sailings to New York took place every fortnight, in 
1881 there were two a week, and later on three. The 
company had also by this time considerably extended its 
operations from the original passage between Hamburg 
and New York. After the war between France and Ger- 
many it started a line to the West Indies, and later to 
Baltimore, Boston, Montreal, and other ports in North 
America. In 1876 it absorbed the old Eagle Company of 
Hamburg, which had previously been its rival, and then' 
began to run boats to Central and South America, and 
later to China, Japan, and the Straits Settlements. 
To-day the Hamburg American Line may claim to bo tho 
largest steam-ship company in the world. There are three 
services at present to New York — an express service and 
a passenger service, both run by twin-screw steamers, and 
also a service direct from Hamburg to New York by 
vessels carrying only one class of cabin passengers and 
third-class passengers. The ordinary passenger service is 
conducted by half-a-dozen ships all of over 12,000 tons. 
They call at Plymouth and Boulogne. The express service 
is run by the FUrst Bismarck, the Columhia, the Auguste 
Victoria, and the Deutschland, which call at Southampton 
on the outward and Plymouth on tho homeward voyage. 
The Deutschland, which is tho finest vessel of tho fleet, 
was built at Stettin by the Vulcan Company. Her 
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engines develop about 33,000 horse-power, and she was 
the first Atlantic liner to exceed a speed of 23 knots at 
sea. The Hamburg Company has extended its influence 
and enlarged its fleet by purchases from and absorptions 
of other fleets. Thus it has acquired vessels from the Carr 
Line and the Hansa Line of Hamburg, as well as from 
the Hamburg-South America and the Hamburg-Calcutta 
Companies. In conjunction with the Lloyd Line it took 
over the fleet of the Kinsing Line. In 1901, with a view 
to the feeding of its main lines, it acquired the Atlas Line 
of Liverpool — a company which had developed the trade 
between New York and the West Indies. It is impossible 
to set out in full detail the ports of call of the line. Start- 
ing from Hamburg, its boats run to New York, Portland, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Galveston, and New Or- 
leans, and to Canadian ports. In Central and Southern 
America there are lines to Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina. Then there is that to Eastern Asia. 
From Stettin its boats run to New York, and from New 
York to the Mediterranean, Brazil, and Eastern Asia. 
From Genoa they run to La Plata direct. It is also to 
be observed that this company runs large steamers at in- 
tervals on pleasure trips to Norway, the Mediterranean, 
the West Indies, and the East. For these yachting excur- 
sions there has been specially built the twin-screw yacht 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise^ a vessel of 4409 tons, which in 
many respects follows the design of the German Emperor’s 
yacht Ilohemollem. 

Jwpcm Mail Steam^ship Company^ Limited (Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha), — ^Nothing indicates in a more remarkable 
manner the entry of Japan on an equal footing into the 
life and activity of the civilized world than the extra- 
ordinarily rapid growth and development of this line of 
steam-ships, which now owns one of the principal fleets 
of the world, running to many of the chief ports in the 
four quarters of the globe. From an early period their 
insular frontiers made the Japanese a seafaring folk, but 
imperial policy for a long period shut them away from 
all intercourse with the rest of tho world. It was not 
until about the year 1860 that the life of the West really 
touched Japan. In 1868 steam-ship communication was 
opened between Tokyo and Osaka; in 1871 the Yubin 
Kisen Kaisha Steam-ship Company came into existence 
under the control of the Imperial Bureau of Communica- 
tion; and in the same year a private company, called 
tho Mitsubishi Kaisha, was founded. This may be said to 
have been the beginning of all modern maritime cntcri)riscs 
in Japan. In 1876 the Government company gave up 
the contest, and its fleet passed into the hands of the 
private company. In 1873 the capacities of this company 
had been tested in the military expedition to Formosa, 
wlion its organization had been found excellent, but its 
fleet insufficient. The Treasury now invited tho company 
to buy up the Yokohama-Shanghai service of the Pacific 
Mail Steam-ship Company. In 1876 the company had a 
fleet of 42 vessels, including sailing ships. In 1882 the 
Government set on foot another rival Jinc, tho Kyodo 
Unya Kaisha, but it did not answer, and in 1885 the two 
wore amalgamated into the present “Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha,” or “Japan Mail Steam-ship Company.” In 
the nine years which passed between this union and 
the outbreak of tho war with China in 1894, tho services 
between Japan and neighbouring countries w'cro consoli- 
dated and extended, and the development of tho cotton 
trade induced tho Government to inaugurate a service 
between Japan and Bombay. During the w^ar tho vessels 
of tlio line were constantly used for the tranKX)ort of 
troops, and many additional s]iii»s had to be ac(iuired. 
As many as fifty were employed during tho time that the 
war lasted, and they were nearly all oflicerod and manned 
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by Japanese, •while from first to last only one serious 
accident connected "with their navigation occurred to any 
■vessel of the fleet. The result of the war gave an enormous 
impulse to trade and navigation, and la'ws were passed 
giving special facilities for shipbuilding. The company de- 
termined to run vessels to America, Europe> and A'ustralia. 
The capital was greatly increased, and orders were given 
for the construction of twelve twin-screw steamers of over 
6000 tons each for the European line, and three of 3800 
tons each for the Australian line. In 1899 the Japanese 
Diet resolved to grant subsidies to the company’s 
European and American lines. All its lines therefore 
now, with few exceptions, run under the mail contract of 
the Japanese Government. There is a regular fortnightly 
service of twin-screw vessels between Yokohama, London, 
and Antwerp ; a monthly service between Yokohama and 
JMelbourne ; also between Yokohama and Tictoria (B.C.). 
There are lines to Bombay, Shanghai, Tladivostok, New- 
chang, Tientsin, and many local lines, touching at all the 
ports of the islands of Japan. 

Royal Mail ^team Packet Company. — Soon after British- 
owned steam-ships began to run to America a company 
was formed by leading business men interested in the 
West Indies, to carry the mails from England to that 
part of the world. The charter of this company, to 
be known as the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
was granted in 1839. The Government believed that 
the institution of a line .carrying the mails regularly to 
British possessions in the West Ladies was likely to prove 
of benefit to the empire, and granted it a large subsidy. 
The first contract with the Government was entered into 
in March 1841. No less than fourteen large paddle 
steamers capable of carrying the largest guns then used 
by the Royal Navy were at once ordered, and the service 
■was opened with the Thames on 3rd January 1842, followed 
by otW vessels in fortnightly succession. These steamers 
started from Falmouth and returned to Southampton, 
which was the company’s headquarters, though it had no 
dock accommodation in those days. In 1846 the company 
began to carry the mails for places on the western coast of 
South America, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company re- 
ceiving them at Panama. In January 1851 the company, by 
contract with the Government, inaugurated a monthly service 
•to Brazil and the river Plate, and new steamers were built 
which greatly increased the rapidity of transit. This 
company was therefore the first to institute direct mail com- 
munication by steamer between Europe and the countries of ^ 
South America, as it had also been with the West Indies. 
The company’s boats were employed continuously during the 
Crimean war in the transport of troops. , It is interesting 
to note that it was from one of the company’s ships, the 
Trent, that Slidell and Mason, the commissioners of the 
Confederate States, were taken on their way to Europe by a 
United States man-of-war. In 1 872 the service to Bra-zil and 
the river Plate was doubled. During 1898-99 the mileage 
fun by the whole of the company’s fleet, including cargo 
boats, was 1,198,000 miles. There is at present a contract 
between the company and the British Government for the 
transit of West Indian mails, for which ^£80,000 per annum 
is paid. The mails to Brazil and the river Plate are paid 
for by weight. The West India Line steamers leave 
Southampton for the West Indies every fortnight, and 
proceed direct to Barbados, thence to Jamaica and Colon, 
whence they proceed once in four weeks to Cartagena, 
Savanilla, and other local ports. From Barbados every 
fortnight boats on branch lines run (i.) to Demerara 
and Surinam ; (ii.) to St Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, 
and Tobago; (iii.) to St Lucien, Martiniquej Dominica, 
Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, and St Thomas. The 
Brazil and River Plate Line comprises a fortnightly 
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service of mail steamers to Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio, 
Monte Video, and Buenos Aires. There are also cargo 
services to the West Indies, and to the river Plate and 
intermediate ports. A branch service for collecting cargo 
from North Sea Continental ports for transhipment at 
Southampton has also been instituted. 

Messagemes Maritimes de France. — Originally known as 
the Messageries Imperiales, this company sprang from a 
land-transit undertaking. It received its first contract for 
the conveyance of over-sea mails from the French Govern- 
ment in the year 1851. It then extended its services to 
Italian, Greek, Egyptian, and Syrian ports. In the follow- 
ing year it included Salonica in its itinerary. The occurrence 
of the Crimean war gave an increase to its fleet and a 
stimulus to its operations. For it was not only given the 
task of maintaining mail communication with the French 
forces in the Black Sea, but was largely entrusted by the 
Government with the duty of transporting troops and 
stores to the seat of war. At that time it was a consider- 
able purchaser of British tonnage. In 1857 it had the 
French mail contract to Algiers, as well as to the Danube 
and Black Sea ports, whilst in the same year a new mail 
contract for a service between Bordeaux and Brazil and 
the river Plate was granted to it. By this time it had, 
either afloat or under construction, a fleet of no less than 
fifty-four steamships of 80,875 tons. In 1861 further 
employment was found for its vessels in the conveyance of 
the -mail to India and China. By the year 1875 its fleet 
embraced 175,000 tons of shipping, and also employed a 
large number of chartered sailing vessels. It was at that 
time the largest steam shipping company in the world. It 
had already ceased to employ British shipbuilders, and now 
constructed its ovm tonnage in its own yards. The exten- 
sion of its services to Japan followed, and eventually it 
put forth .branches which served Madagascar, Mauritius, 
and Zanzibar, as well as Australian ports and the French 
colony of New Caledonia. Some of the steamers employed 
in the mail services to the Far East and South are of a 
very fine character, especially the Atlantigae, a twin-screw ** 
vessel launched in 1900. She is of 6700 tons gross register, 
j and is fitted with Belleville boilers, as are no less than twelve 
of the finest vessels in the fleet. The first of those was the 
Australien, built in 1890, and the experience gathered from 
the running of these mail steamers with this type of boiler 
cannot have been discouraging, or the company would 
scarcely have continued to fit it to its vessels. Some 
idea of the extent of the operations of the fleet may be 
gathered from the statement that in 1901 its ships per- 
formed 486 voyages, traversing a total distance of 966,371 
marine leagues, in respect of 406,810 of which no sub- 
vention from the Government was received, 

Morgem Combination. — Under the head of the American 
Line it has been shown how a group of American capital ists 
acquired the Red Star, Inman, and American Lines, thus 
forming a body of shipping which embraced in the year 
1901 about 167,000 tons of shipping tonnage, partly under 
the British and partly under the Belgian and American 
flags.. Another company which drew its capital chiefly 
from the United States, though its vessels fly the red 
ensign, is the Atlantic Transport Company, registered 
under the British Limited Liability Acts in 1889. Its 
main service is between London and. Now York, and it is 
carried on by large and modern twin-screw steam-ships, 
several of which have been constructed by Messrs 
Harland and Wolff of Belfast. These vessels range up to 
nearly 14,000 tons’ gross register, and though they carry 
large quantities of cargo and of cattle on the eastward 
.voyage, also accommodate a number of passengers in their 
saloons. Through the connexion of this undertaking with 
Messrs Harland and Wolff as builders of their vessels, those 
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American capitalists wlio are interested in tlie extension of 
United States interests on the North Atlantic were brought 
into connexion with Mr Pirrie, the managing director of 
this shipbuilding firm, and through him approach was 
made to the managers of the White Star Line in the year 
1901, An offer for the purchase of this famous British 
line was put forward by the American syndicate, headed 
by Mr J. Pierpont Morgan, the well-known New York 
banker. The price suggested was expressed in terms of 
the earnings then made by the company’s fleet, and 
it is not therefore possible to place it on record. But 
it is generally understood that it was about ten times the 
.nominal value of the shares, though the amount was not 
all payable in cash. The managers of the White Star 
Company had not merely to consider what many experts be- 
. lieved to be a liberal offer. There was another factor in the 
, situation present to their mind. The New York syndicate, 
besides having the control of the vessels of the American 
lines on the Atlantic, had secured the management of the 
trunk lines of railway between the great producing districts 
of the Western states of America and the eastern seaboard. 
They were thus in a position to give to shippers from the 
United States the convenience of tranjsit by a through bill 
of ^ lading to embrace both the railway journey and the 
ocean voyage. There was thus ground for the belief that 
if competition were allowed to ensue the British steam-ship 
.companies — which from the nature of things could receive 
no corresponding support from the railways of the. United 
Kingdom — might su&r very severely. The White Star 
Line accordingly threw in its lot with the American and 
Atlantic Transport Companies, and with the White Star 
Line went the Dominion Company — a line whose fine 
passenger vessels were constructed by Messrs Harland and 
Wolff, and whose management is largely influenced by the 
partners in that firm. The Dominion Line has services from 
Liverpool to Boston, Portland (Maine), and St Lawrence 
ports. The amount of tonnage involved by these additions 
to the Morgan combination was not great as compared •with 
the total tonnage of the British empire, being as, say, 
350,000 tons to 15,000,000 tons. Yet the lines affected 
were of so great repute that the movement counted for 
more than the mere figures expressed, while it^was obvious 
that the considerations which led the managers of these 
companies to give their adhesion to the syndicate might 
influence in a similar way the directors of other British 
Atlantic companies. The Norddeutscher Lloyd and the 
Hamburg -American Companies were approached by Mr 
Morgan with a view to their entering into the scheme ; 
but though a working agreement •was arranged, the German 
lines decided to preserve their separate existence. The 
Morgan combinatiioa was eventually incorporated at the 
end of September 1902 in New Jersey as “The Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company,” with a capital of 
130,000,000 dollars j and an agreement was come to with 
the British Government, by which the British character of 
the British ships in it would be preserved. 

Navigadone Gmerale Italiobna . — The union of the Florio 
and Rubattino Lines in the year 1883 was the origin of 
this company. The Rubattino Line finally made Genoa 
its headquarters, ■^vhile the Florio Line centred its business 
at Palermo, and had itself been largely strengthened by 
the absorption of the Trinacria- Company of its own port. 
Tho coasting trade of Italy and Sicily, with services to 
various ports of the Mediterranean and Black Sea, occupies 
the great part of the company’s fleet. But it also runs 
monthly linos from Genoa through the Suez Canal to Red 
Sea ports, and so to India and Hong Kong. Towards the 
western ocean it has a service maintained in conjunction 
with that of another Italian company, La Veloce, to Brazil 
,aud the river Plate, whereby weekly departures are made 
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from Genoa. In February 1901 a new line was opened 
by the sailing of the Italian Generale Company’s steam-ship 
Liguria — a new Italian-built vessel of upwards of 5000 
tons register — for New York. The object of this line, 
which is being maintained by three steamers of the 
Generale Company, aided by a similar number from the 
fleet of La Veloce, sailing once a week from Genoa vid 
Naples, is to attempt to retain in Italian hands some of 
the large traffic which is carried on from these ports 
regularly in the steamers of the Norddeutscher Lloyd, 
and in winter by those of the Hamburg- American Line. 

ITew Zealamd Ship'ping Company , — This company was 
established in 1872 for the purpose of maintaining a 
passenger and cargo service between London and New 
Zealand. This was before the days when sailing vessels 
could be used with commercial success in the long sea 
trade. At first it depended on chartered vessels, but 
gradually it acquired a fleet of fast clipper iron sailing 
ships which reduced the voyage to 90 days. These Vessels 
took out a large number of Government emigrants between 
lS7i and 1882. In 1881 one of these ships inaugurated 
the frozen meat trade from New Zealand, thus opening up 
a business which has since grown to colossal proportions. 

, The trade increased so rapidly that it was found impossible 
•to conduct it by means of sailing ships, and in January 
1883 the company despatched from London the chartered 
steam-ship British King, of 3559 tons. This vessel ac- 
complished the voyage in 50 days, but it was found 
necessary to, dimmish the passage to 45 days out and 42 
home. Five steamers were therefore built to fulfil the 
requirements of the trade. The first of these, the Tongariro^ 
of 4163 tons, left England in October 1883. The company 
about this time, .received the contract of the New Zealand 
Government for a monthly mail ser'vice, with a guaranteed 
time of 45 days. The managers gradually eliminated all 
the sailing vessels from the fleet, and more recently 
replaced the original single -screw mail steamers with 
large modern t^win-screws. In addition to passenger vessels 
the company owns several cargo boats, some of which are 
among the largest afloat. They will carry as many as 
100,000 carcases of mutton, and a large quantity of dairy 
.produce. The fleet consists of 15 steam-ships, of which 
several are over 70Q0 tons, the largest and most recent 
being of 8500 tons. The company’s ships sail from 
London, calling at Plymouth, Teneriffe,, Cape Town, 
Hobart, on the way out, and at Monte Video or Rio and 
Teneriffe on the return voyage. Communication with 
the different ports of New Zealand is carried out by the 
vessels of the Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, 
as well as to Australian, ports. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd, — The commanding position 
of this cpnxpany among the great steam-ship lines of 
the world is a standing instance of success achieved 
after difficulties at first almost overwhelming. To the 
enterprise of certain citizens in the old commercial city 
of Bremen this large business owes its existence. The 
originator was Herr H. H. Meier, who brought into Line 
the various shipping interests of Bremen, and induced 
them to amalgamate into one company. The associations 
thus brought together were the Weser Haute Steam-ship 
Company, the Unter Weser and Ober Weser Steam Tug 
Companies, and the Ober Weser Universal Shipping 
Insurance Association. The statutes of the new com- 
pany were approved by the senate of Bremen on 18th 
February 1867. The original capital wag 4,000,000 
thalers, but soon after the formation of the new comi)any 
great depression set in, owing to the commercial crisis in 
North America. More than 2600 shareholders in the 
Lloyd forfeited their shares, but the directors were not 
dismayed, and had the loyal support of their fellow- 
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citizens. Four big ocean steamers were constructed 
for the American line and three for the English, and 
large docks for repairs were established at Bremerhaven. 
The first voyage was made in June 1858, when the 
Bremen started for New York, carrying many steerage 
passengers, but only one in the saloon. The second ship, 
the Hudson, was shortly aiterwards burned while lying in 
harbour. At the end of the first year both lines showed a 
loss. At the end of the second year matters improved, 
the English cattle trade especially showing great progress. 
But the company still commanded little confidence, for 
the Darmstadt Bank parted with 1,000,000 thalers’ worth 
of shares at a loss of 75 per cent. These the directors 
themselves took over. But the American Civil War 
now came to deal another severe blow at the Lloyd, 
just when its prospects were growing brighter, and till 
1864 no dividend greater than 2^ per cent was paid 
to the shareholders. After the termination of the war 
the trade with the United States grew enormously, and 
the English traffic also revived in a most unexpected 
way. One result was the foundation of rival lines, 
which, however, were unable to maintain effective com- 
petition, and succumbed. In 1868 a new line was opened. 
Bremen’s staple of commerce is tobacco, and the directors 
determined to bring their port into direct communi- 
cation with the tobacco-producing areas in the States ; so 
in that year they inaugurated their line to Baltimore. 
In the following year a line was started to New Orleans, 
another great centre of the tobacco and cotton trade. It 
was necessary to construct three special liners for that 
service, as the ordinary ships could not pass the bar of the 
Mississippi In 1869 a line to Central America and the 
West Indies was set on foot, and new steamers were 
ordered to run on it. With the outbreak of the war of 
1870 the company naturally had anxious times, as the 
French fleet blockaded the German coasts ; but its boats 
often ran the blockade with success. Soon after the war 
the West Indian service, proving unprofitable, was given up. 
In 1875 a new line of steamers to Brazil and Argentina 
was started. This was separated into two distinct services i 
in 1878. In 1880 the approach of the great struggle 
for supremacy on the Atlantic made itself felt, and the 
company began to prepare for the contest, and ordered the 
construction of the Elbe, the first • of its express line of 
steamers. She commenced running in 1881, and was 
quickly followed by others. Between 1881 and 1888 an 
entirely new fleet was placed on the New York line. In 188 6 
the Australian and East Asian Lines were founded in accord- 
ance with a contract with the Imperial Government. This 
included a monthly service to China, with branch service 
to Japan, and a monthly service to Australia, with a branch 
line to the Samoan and Tonga Islands. From that time 
onwards the story of the Norddeutscher Lloyd has been 
one of increased prosperity, keeping pace with wider 
developments of its activity. The company’s fleet includes 
the two large and fast steam-ships Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse of 14,349 tons and 27,000 lh.p., and Krcmprinz 
WUhelm of 14,800 tons and 33,000 i.h.p., both built by 
the Vulcan company at Stettin, while a still larger and 
more powerful vessel, the Kaiser Wilhelm d&r Zweite, 
wiU follow from the same yard. The company runs 
many lines from its headquarters at Bremen ; among 
them are those to New York — a line of express steamers 
and a line of ordinary mail steamers, all calling at South- 
ampton or Cherbourg ; to Baltimore direct ; to Galveston 
direct — there are no first-class passengers by this line ; to 
Brazil; to the river Plate, calling at, principal ports on the 
way. There are also lines of imperial mail steamers between 
Bremen and eastern Asia, and Bremen and Australia, and 
a freight line to East Asia, which runs in connexion with 
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the Hamburg -American Line. In pursuance of the 
German policy of securing the feeders to maintain traffic, 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd purchased the ships and business, 
of the Kinsing Line and of the Scottish Oriental Company, 
when it began seriously to develop its Eastern trade. 
Feeling, in common with all large steam-ship companies, the 
difficulty of providing efficient personnel for its constantly 
expanding fleet, and believing in the necessity for seamen 
of experience in masted ships, the Lloyd has provided 
itself with a sea-going training ship. 

Ocecvn Steamirship Company. — The Ocean Steam-ship 
Company is the successor of older steam-ship enterprises,, 
mainly under the same management and ownership. 
These began in 1852 with the coasting trade, and extended 
in following years to French ports, and in 1855 to the 
West Indies. The last-named line attained some moderate 
importance, comprising seven vessels ; it was sold in 1863, 
and eventually became the West India and Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, wMch in its turn was absorbed by the 
Leyland Line in 1900. The managers thereupon, seeking 
other trades, decided on attempting that to China, and 
the company under its present title was registered as. 
unlimited in 1875. Up to this date low-pressure jot- 
condensing engines were alone used, burning perhaps 5 to- 
5| t> of coal per indicated horse-power per hour. This, 
rate of consumption would have been fatal to tho sclicmo, 
since vessels could not have carried any cargo in addition 
to the coal necessary for so long a voyage as that vid the- 
Cape, the Suez Canal not being opened till 1870. A small 
vessel, the Cleator, of which the exact speed and consump- 
tion with the old type of engine was well known, was- 
therefore experimentally fitted with new macbineiy of the 
compound high-pressure (70 B)), surface-condensing tyi)e. 
The result of the experiment was that her consumption was 
reduced to about 3 or 3J^ H). per i.h.p. per hour, and this, 
warranted the construction of the AfjamvimLn)t, and 

Achilles, all 309 feet long, 38 feet G inches broad, 28 feet 
6 inches deep, fully rigged as barqtics, with screws outside 
their rudders. These rigs wore subsequently aliorod to that 
of barquentines, but tho relative positions of the screws, 
and rudders were retained till they were disposed of in 
1899. In these vessels tho consumption w^as further reduct'd 
to about 2| Ib, which allowed margin for a reasonable 
cargo, Agamemnon sailed from Livt‘.rpool in 1866 : 
the itinerary being Mauritius, Penang, Winga[)ore, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai, and, with similar calls, back to 
London. The cargoes in those days were mainly manu- 
factured goods outwards, and tea homewards. Tlio 
average speed was perhaps 9f knots, and the consutnj)- 
tion about 21 J tons of Welsh coal per day. Those and 
succeeding steamers were at that date tho only vessels' 
carrying high-pressure steam on long voyages, and they 
traded regularly round tho Capo, being the only line that, 
did so. When the Suez Canal was opemid in 1870 they 
changed the route. The trade from Llie llniUid Kingdom 
to China has since steadily grown, and increasingly large 
cargoes are also procurable homewards from tho Far East,, 
in spite of the successful competition of Indian and Ceylon 
teas. In 1891 a service was begun from Amsterdam and 
Liverpool to Java^ and this is maintained about once a fort- 
night, finding employment for about ton of tho smaller ships* 
The vessels in this trade, which is principully between 
Holland and her eastern possessions, fly the Dutch flag. 
A limited number of passengers were formerly carried, 
between England and tlie East, but the ships now tAike* 
cargo only to and from Europe, though Mahommodau 
pilgrims are conveyed in considerable numbers to and 
from Jeddah, the port for Mecca. The ships generally 
load at Glasgow, and occasionally at other west coast ports. 
They usually carry the greater i>art of the cargo from 
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Liverpool, the most important element being fine goods 
(manufactured cottons, &:c.) from Lancashire and York- 
shire. Abroad the regular service has been extended 
to the principal Japan ports— Nagasaki, Kobe, and Yoko- 
hama. The following local services have their headquarters 
Singapore (1) Singapore to West Australian ports, 
including Fremantle. These steamers carry passengers, and 
bring large quantities of wool and pearl shell from Australia 
to Singapore for transhipment to the main line steamers 
hound for London. (2) Singapore to Deli (Sumatra). Three 
fimall steamers bring tobacco from Deli for transhipment to 
Europe. (3) Singapore and Penang to China. The great 
‘emigration of Chinese coolies to the British colony of the 
Straits Settlements keeps several steamers regularly em- 
ployed. The company is colloquially known in the shipping 
world as the “Blue Funnel” Line, and is also often refeired 
to by the name of Mr Alfred Holt, who has been closely 
identified with it throughout its history. In 1902 the 
Ocean Company absorbed its younger rival, the China 
Mutual Steam Navigation Company, with a fleet of thirteen 
vessels of 106,870 tons, and shortly afterwards re-registered 
itself under the Limited Liability Act. 

Orient Line . — The Orient Line of steamers between 
London and Australia took up the work of the Orient 
Jjine of clipper paclcots, which, in the days of sailing 
.ships, used to ply between London and Adelaide. In 
April 1877 it was announced that “ the Orient Line would 
.sail the under-mentioned steam-ships of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Comi)any to Australia,” and that connexion 
between tlio two organizations has been continued and i 
atrengthenod till in 1901 the name of Orient Line was 
•changed to that of Orient-Pacific. In June of 1877 the 
Ludtania was despatched from London to Adelaide, 
Melbounio, and Sydney, md the Cape of Good Hope. 
Other sailings followo(l at about two-monthly intervals. 
In the following year the present line came into existence. 
It was formed by the joint efforts of Messrs Anderson, 
Anderson and Co., and F. Green and Co., who are the 
managers of the lino. When the service was begun if 
was intended to bo run monthly, but the increase of 
traffic soon demonstrated that fortnightly sailings would 
be successful. This extension was determined on in 1880, 
the year following that in which the Orient, the first ship 
apecially built for the company’s trade, commenced work. 
Since 1888 the Orient Company has carried the- mails to 
Australia by contract with the English Post OfiSce once a 
fortnight. Those <lcsi)atchcs, alternating with those of 
the P. and 0., give Australia a weekly mail. Several 
twin-screw steamers have been built for this service 
by both the Orient and the Pacific Companies. It w^as 
the Orient liner Ophw which took the place of a Eoyal 
Yacht for the Imperial tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in 1901. The steamers of the Orient Line call 
regularly at Plymouth, Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, Port 
'Said, Suez, Colombo, Premantlo, Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney. 

Ftwifio SUam Navigation Company . — This was the 
pioneer of the steam-trade • dong the western coast of 
South America; subsequently its operations wore ex- 
tended to Europe, and finally, in conjunction with the 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, it established the 
Orient Line to* Australia, It obtained a charter early 
in the year 1840, and soon sent out from England 
two stoam-vosscls, the Chili and Peru. These were 
paddle-boats of 710 tons and 198 feet in length. They 
ran along the coast from Valparaiso to Panama. The 
early struggles of this company are noteworthy as 
showing how difficulties, apparently insuperable, may 
bo overcome, and even turned to essential advantage. 
The great obstacle to the success of these steamers was 
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the difficulty of obtaining supplies of fuel, and in the 
first five years of its existence no less than £72,000 was 
lost, the whole capital of the company being but £94,000. 
But the difficulties were overcome, and all that remained 
in the mind of the managers was a strong feeling of the 
importance of economy in coal consumption. Accordingly, 
in conjunction with the Fairfield firm of Eandolph, Elder 
and Company, they turned their attention in this direc- 
tion, and were sending out vessels fitted with compound 
engines some ten or a dozen years before the Atlantic com- 
panies adopted them. In 1867, under pressure from the 
Chilian Government, the company sought and obtained 
powers to extend its operations, and in the same year the 
Pacific of 1630 tons was constructed. She left Valparaiso 
for Liverpool in May 1868, the first of the new mail line. 
In 1870 the voyage was extended, Callao, 11,000 miles from 
Liverpool, being made the terminal port, and the sailings 
were increased from one to three a month. In 1873 a 
weekly service between Liverpool and Callao was instituted, 
and by 1874 there was a fleet of 54 steamers, with an 
aggregate of 120,000 tons, in commission. Owing, how- 
ever, to a great decrease in the South American trade the 
service was reduced to a fortnightly one. Sevei'al of the 
compan 3 ^s steamers now run in the service of the Orient 
Line. In J anuary 1 8 9 3 the company inaugurated a monthly 
cargo service to the Brazils, river Plate, and the West 
Coast. This service has been extended to Glasgow. 
Many ports are served. The principal are La Pallice, 
La Hochelle, Corunna, Carril, Vigo, Lisbon, St Vincent, 
Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Monte Video, Buenos 
Aires, Pnnta Arenas, and the porta of the western coast of 
South America, Valparaiso, and Callao. 

Peninsular and Oriental . — The story of the P. and 0. 
Company may he divided into two eras — the first reaching 
from its foundation to the opening of the Suez Canal; 
the second from that date to the present day. During 
almost the whole of its career the company has acted as 
the agent of the British Government in the conveyance 
of its mails, first to Mediterranean ports, and afterwards 
to Egypt, India, and the Far East. From time to time 
the Government has made efforts to procure some other 
means for transmitting its mails, but on every occasion 
it has found it advisable to return to the P. and O. In 
1835 Messrs Willcox and Anderson, a firm of London 
merchants, began to run steamers to the principal ports of 
the Peninsula. Their vessels observed greater regularity 
than the sailing-ships then employed to carry the 
mails, and the first mail contract was entered into on 
22nd August 1837. This was awarded to them after 
another company, which was unable to fulfil its obligations, 
had been engaged for the work. Messrs Willcox and 
Anderson had shortly before, in concert with Captain 
Bourne, B.N., founded the Peninsular Company. This 
contract arranged for a monthly service between Falmouth 
and Vigo, Oporto, , Lisbon, and Gibraltar. About two 
years later another step was taken. Hitherto the mails 
to Egypt and India had been conveyed by the Peninsular 
Company to Gibraltar, by an Admiralty packet from 
Gibraltar to Malta, by another Admiralty vessel from Malta 
to Alexandria, and from Alexandria to Bombay by one of 
the East India Company’s steamers. It was resolved to sub- 
stitute for this unsatisfactory mode of conveyance a direct 
system of carriage by one line of steamers from London 
to Alexandria. The Peninsular Company again secured 
the contract, which was put up to public competition, and 
built two steamers of 1600 tons for the purpose, this being 
a large tonnage for those days. The annual subsidy 
was fixed at £34,000, by which the Government saved 
£10,000 of the amount formerly expended on their own 
inefficient means of transport. The company then, by a 
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charter of incorporation, dated December 1840, assumed 
the name by which it has ever since been known — The 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. The charter was 
granted only on the onerous condition that steam com- 
munication with India should be established within two 
years. The first steamer, the Hindostan, was despatched 
to India vid the Cape of Good Hope on 26th September 
1842. She was one of a smalL fleet destined to ply 
between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Aden, and Suez. It 
was an adventurous undertaking, for the East India 
Company promised no definite subsidy, only a small 
premium on a certain number of voyages. 

The obvious advantages of a direct conveyance of mails 
between Suez and Bombay by a regular sufficient service 
were becoming evident, and the P. and O. Company 
offered to effect this at a great saving on the existing 
system ; but, for some reason or other, the East India Com- 
pany showed the greatest reluctance to allow the control 
of this route to pass out of their hands, in which, in fact, 
it remained until 1854. Fortunately for the P. and 0. 
Company the Government decided to establish regular 
monthly steam communication between England and 
Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, and also from Ceylon, east- 
ward to Singapore and Hong Kong. Only the P. and O. 
could at that time have contemplated undertaking such 
a service. In 1844 the contract was signed, and by it the 
company was to receive a subvention of i£l 60,000. The 
Indian portion of the service opened on 1st January 1845, 
and during that year the extension to China was effected, 
and nine new steamers were put on the stocks. The 
organization of the overland route was due to the P. and O. 
Company, which brought it into regular working in order 
to convey its passengers from Alexandria to Suez. It was 
a picturesque but uncomfortable passage by canal-boat 
and steamer to Cairo, then by a two-wheeled omnibus for 
ninety miles across the desert to Suez, Even the coal for 
the boats at Suez had to be transported in this fashion, 
which was cheaper than sending it by sailing vessel round 
the Cape. The construction of a railway across the 
Isthmus iti 1859 greatly simplified the transit. It may 
be noted that the company had to establish coaling stations 
between Suez and the Far East, and also dep6ts of provi- 
sions, a business of no less magnitude than that of the 
steam service itself. In 1852 the first mail service to 
Australia was undertaken by the company, and the same 
cbntract included an arrangement for a fortnightly service 
to India and China, though a service ' running once 
every two months vid Singapore and Sydney was thought 
sufficient for the requirements of Australia. The year 
1854 saw the abolition of the East India Company's 
service to Bombay, the P. and 0. taking its place. This 
arrangement saved the country j£80,000 per annum. The 
Crimean war made large demands on the company's 
resources for the conveyance of troops, and the Australian 
service was for a time interrupted. By 1859 the 
company was in possession of all the lines of steam 
communication between England and the Ea^t. In 1864 
the service to Australia “was increased to one sailing 
a month, and in 1868 the Bombay mail left weekly. 
About the same time the fourth India and China con- 
tract was entered into, and at the end of 1869 the 
opening of the Suez C&nal led to a serious crisis in the 
company's affairs; and also after these difficulties had 
been surmounted, to a complete revolution in its methods. 
The opening of the canal led to a prolonged controversy 
with the Post Office, which, with true official perversity, 
would not allow the company to use the canal for the 
conveyance of its mails. A serious faUing-off of the 
company's revenue was the result, as the competition of 
the canal steamers was killing its trade; At length in 
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1874 a new arrangement was made by which the mails 
were to be carried through the canal, the subsidy granted 
to the company being at the same time reduced. Under 
these conditions, however, it was now able to construct 
vessels capable of competing successfully with its rivals. 
A prolonged dispute between Victoria and New South 
Wales for a long time prevented the Australian service 
from being as efficient as it might have been, Sydney 
insisted on the Pacific route being adopted. In conse- 
quence of this controversy the Australian headquarters of 
the company were for some time fixed at Melbourne, and 
it was not till 1888 that a general contract was entered 
• into with the Postmaster-General, acting at last for all the 
Australian colonies as well as for the Imperial Government. 
This stipulated for an accelerated service — the India, 
China, and Australian mails being all worked from Aden 
I in connexion with the steamer which conveyed them from 
Brindisi. There. was for long a service between Venice, 
Brindisi, and Egypt, and a mail contract with the Italian 
Government; but this came to an end in March 1900. 

The company's first ship, the William Faivcett, built in 
I 1829, had a gross tonnage of 206 and 60 h.j). Down to 
1851 the vessels of the fleet were all constructed with 
‘ paddles; after that date the screw took their place, though 
I for the Marseilles to Malta express service certain famous 
I fast paddle steamers were subsequently constructed. A 
: later interesting development was the abandonment of 
I Brindisi as a port of call for the Ocean mail steamers, 
which reverted to Marseilles, whence they run across 
to Port Said direct. The mails leaving London every 
Friday night are despatched from Brindisi in specially- 
designed twin-screw vessels, which land them at Port Said 
little more than 96 hours after their despatch from London. 
On this service the Osiris and Isis are employed, and tlicy 
have the distinction of being the only vessels in the 
mercantile marine which cross the seas with mails and 
passengers only. The company is under contract with 
the British Government for the conveyance of mails to- 
India, China, and Australia. Its services are as follow ; — 
India : Brindisi to Bombay, weekly. China : Brindisi 
to Shanghai, fortnightly, Australia : Brindisi to Sydney, 
fortnightly. Apart from the- mail services, tho company 
runs independent lines to Malta, Colombo, and Calcutta ; 
also between Bombay, Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and Shanghai; and between Hong Kong, Nagasaki, Hiogo, 
and Yokohama. There is likewise a direct fortnightly 
service of through steamers to China and Japan at special 
rates. As * illustrating the advances made in rapidity of 
mail services in twenty-five years, the following table is 
interesting : — 



Miles by 
Laud and Sea. 

Days occupied. 

187$. 

1000. 

London to Bombay. 

„ to Shanghai. 

„ to Melbourne. , 

6,469 

9,8'34 

10,773 

23 

45 

(Monthly.) 

48 

14 

32 

(Fortnightly,) 

31 


Rmsian YohmUsr Fleet. — Though of comparatively 
recent origin — it only sprang into being during tho stress 
of the Eusso-Turkish war of 1878 — this organization is 
important and in some respects unique. Its existence is 
due^ to the patriotism of certain Eussian nobles who were 
anxious to aid their country in its straggle, and it thus 
began ^ its career somewhat hurriedly, though under 
Imperial auspices. Owing to the need for immediate 
tonnage, its managers, in the first instance, purchased a 
few somewhat obsolete German liners, and one or two of the. 
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earlier vessels constructed for the British Castle Line. But 
even with these ships it did useful service in the transport 
needed for the military operations then proceeding. The 
Imperial Government granted the company certain very 
exceptional facilities, including what amounts to a practical 
monopoly of the trade between Odessa and Vladivostok. 
Its vessels maintain the important service between these 
two ports, and thus form the link between European 
Russia and the ports on the Pacific coast of Siberia. 
They have the duty of taking out the troops and stores 
which are constantly being sent to ‘the Far East, and they 
bring back, not only time-expired men, but also large 
quantities of such valuable freight as tea. Their profits 
are great, but they have been very largely applied to the 
improvement and extension of the fleet. At the con- 
clusion of the Russo-Turkish war steamers specially suited 
for the peculiarities of the trade were ordered in British 
yards, and these, built for great speed, and fitted with 
twin-screws, are essentially designed for use as possible 
auxiliaries to the Imperial navy in case of maritime war. 
Some of the later of these ships have water tube boilers. 
Already some 17 vessels (of which six are of 20 knots’ 
speed) have been placed in service, all being fitted to 
carry guns, which are kept in store for them in their 
terminal ports, and being officered from the Imperial 
Navy. So far the trade of this company has been confined 
to voyages between Russian and Siberian ports. But in 
1902 there was a movement towards extending the opera- 
tions of these ships to the North Atlantic, it being thought 
that they might find a useful opening in the trade between 
Italian and United States ports. 

Skaw^ Savill, and Albion Company , — The amalgamation 
of the business of Messrs Shaw, Savill and Company of 
London and of the Albion Shipping Company of Glasgow 
brought this company into its present form at the close of 
the year 1882. At that time the amalgamating firms owned 
a large fleet of sailing ships, and traded chiefly between 
this country and New Zealand. Soon after the amalga- 
mation the company began to acquire steam-ships, which 
gradually supplanted their sailing vessels. The Shaw, 
Savill, and Albion Company were among the first in the 
frozen meat trade, and their vessels are fitted to carry 
large numbers of carcases. With this company the White 
Star Line of Liverpool became associated in the year 
1884, and five of their ships now run in the fleet of 
the Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company. At the pre- 
sent time the combined fleet comprises 13 steam-ships, of 
which the largest are three sister ships of 12,500 tons 
each. The total tonnage of the steam-fleet is about 72,000. 
There is also a fleet of sailing vessels, 10 in number, 
the total tonnage of which is 11,544. The route to New 
Zealand is by the Cape of Good Hope on the outward 
voyage, returning by Capo Horn, thus going completely 
round the globe every voyage. Alter leaving London the 
steamers cdl at Plymouth, Teneriffe, Cape Town, Hobart, 
and Wellington ; returning from New Zealand, the ports 
touched are Rio (sometimes Montevideo), Teneriffe, Ply- 
mouth, London. The Arawa, which came out in 1884, 
made the outward voyage in 38 days, and the run home in 
35 days 4 hours steaming time ; she thus made the circuit 
of the world in 73 days 4 hours net time. 

Union Steamship Company (see Castle Line). — This 
company first came into existence in 1853 under the name 
of the Union Steam Collier Company, with a capital of 
£60,000. At its commencement it possessed a fleet of 
five small steamers with an aggregate of only 2337 
tons. But by the time these boats were built the 
Crimean war was being actively carried on, and it was 
thought advisable to employ them for other purposes 
than those for which they were originally intended. They 
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ran for a time between Southampton, Constantinople, and 
Smyrna ; but the transport service proved more remunera- 
tive, and they were used for the conveyance of troops. At 
the close of the war the company was registered under the 
Limited Liability Act by its present name. It was then 
determined to run the vessels between Southampton and 
Brazil with cargo, but this did not prove profitable, and in 
1857 a notable change took place in the status of the com- 
pany, for in that year it took its place among the great 
ocean mail companies of England. In that year a contract 
was completed with the Government for a monthly mail 
service for five years to the Cape of Good Hope at an 
annual subsidy of £30,000. The Dane was the first boat 
to leave Southampton with the mails on 15th September. 

In 1858 the subsidy was increased in order that the Com- 
pany's ships might call at St Helena and Ascension for 
mails on the homeward voyage. When the first contract 
expired the company secured another for five years. A 
service between the Cape and Natal, under a temporary 
arrangement, was inaugurated in 1862, and a seven years’ 
mail service contract with the Natal Government was con- 
cluded in 1865. In 1873 the House of Commons refused 
to ratify a contract which the Government had entered 
into with the company for an extended mail service ; the 
company, however, carried out its intention to extend its 
service to Zanzibar. But in October 1876 a new mail 
contract with the Cape of Good Hope Government was 
entered into for a fortnightly service between Plymouth 
and Table Bay, the length of voyage not to exceed twenty- 
six days. During the Zulu war this company rendered 
considerable services to Great Britain. In 1878 three 
ships were employed, and after Isandula they conveyed 
reinforcements, the Fretoria being the only mail steamer 
to carry an entire regiment, the 91st Highlanders. It 
was on this company’s s.s. Demuhe that the Prince 
Imperial sailed, whilst the old s.s. Gtrrmffi took out the 
Empress Eugenie when she went to visit the scene of 
his death. The direct service with the Cape, Natal, and 
Zanzibar was in 1881 discontinued, and in February of that 
year operations were extended to the Continent, a service 
from Hamburg was commenced, running every twenty-eight 
days, which for a time proved highly successful. A branch 
service to Antwerp, begun in 1882, was discontinued for 
a time, but subsequently resumed. At the time of the 
Penjdeh scare in 1885, when hostilities were threatening 
with Russia, two of this company’s steam-ships, the Moor and 
the Meodcan, were selected to act as armed cruisers for the 
defence of South Africa. The former was the only merchant 
vessel on which the pennant was actually hoisted. In 
1889 the company’s Continental traffic increased so that it 
not only resumed the despatch of through steamers from 
Hamburg, but made calls at Rotterdam. This service after- 
wards became fortnightly, calls being made at Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, and Hamburg. New contracts with the colonial 
governments were made in 1888, and in the same year 
Southampton took the place of Plymouth as the outward 
mail port, while in 1889 , the homeward mails were landed 
at Southampton in place of Plymouth. In 1889, by the 
construction of the Scot, the company acquired a much 
larger vessel than any they had hitherto employed ; in 
1895 Messrs Harland and Wolff successfully accomplished 
the task of lengthening this ship by cutting her in two 
amidships and adding 54 feet to her length and 1000 tons 
to her tonnage. In 1893 the company entered upon its 
new policy of building a large number of practically sister 
ships for its intermediate trade. All were built by Messrs 
Harland and Wolff, and fitted with twin-screws. The 
series included ten vessels, commencing with the Gaul of 
4745 tons, and ending with the Galician of 6757 tons 
launched in 1900. Meanwhile from the same yard the 
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mail steamers liforman, BritoTiy and Saxon were added to 
the fleet. The last-named, which came ont in 1899, is a 
vessel of 1 2, 385 tons, with a length of 57 0 feet. By a resoln- 
tion passed at a meeting of shareholders held on 13 th 
February 1900, this company was amalgamated with the 
Castle Line, and thus ceased its separate existence. At 
the time of its absorption its fleet consisted of 20 vessels, 
of which 9 were over 6000 tons. 

Union-Gastle Lhie. — The early developments of this 
company must be sought under the head of the Union 
and Castle Lines, from whose amalgamation it sprang. 
Public convenience has, in some directions at least, been 
served by the union. Previously, though practically all 
the steamers made their final departure from Southampton, 
the Union Line only made its headquarters at that port, 
the Castle liners coming round from London. After amal- 
gamation, the mail boats — to which cargo is not of so much 
importance — did not come to the Thames at all, the increase 
in their size and the neglect of the improvement of the 
river and of the docks by the authorities making it un- 
desirable that they should do so. The cargo (intermediate) 
boats, on the other hand, all load in London, and many of 
them, before their final departure from the Thames, visit 
Bhmburg, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, for the purpose of 
picking up cargo. On these North Sea trips passengers 
are carried, and facilities are given for their accommoda- 
tion on board during the calls at the various ports. The 
new company carries out the contracts of its two con- 
stituents and thus despatches every Saturday a mail 
steamer from Southampton vid Madeira to the Cape and 
Natal. An hour or so before the sailing of the mail 
boat an intermediate steamer departs from the same port. 
Her places of call are Teneriffe or Las Palmas for certain, 
and possibly also Ascension* and St Helena. These 
vessels serve the East Coast ports of Algoa Bay and 
East London as well as Natal. Some of them also go 
to Delagoa Bay. Those which do so proceed farther, 
going on alternate voyages thence to Beira on the main- 
. land, and also to the island of Mauritius. Besides the 
two weekly vessels, however, there are despatches of extra 
mid-weekly intermediate steamers, and these extra sailings 
have recently tended to become more frequent. The com- 
pany’s attention has for some time been directed to the 
trade between the United States and South Africa, and 
within two years after amalgamation eight new steam- 
ships were constructed with a view to the development of 
the trade between Cape ports and New York. Nor did 
the union of the two companies stop the improvement of 
the general fleet. The 10,000-ton twin-screw mail steamers 
Kinfauns Castle and Kildonan Cattle were delivered to 
the Castle Company from the Fairfield yard prior to the 
amalgamation. Messrs Harland and WoLflF had the Saxon^ 
2000 tons larger than these ships, well in hand at the 
time. But the WaJmer Castle^ the largest of all and a 
still later addition to the fleet, embodies as far as possible 
the practice which from experience commended itself 
to both the old companies. Further important m a il 
steamers were in 1902 under construction. In spite of 
the strain put on the resources of the company by the 
heavy work entailed by the South African war, both on 
the vessels employed in their regular service and on those 
especially taken up for Government transport duty, it 
was found possible already to discard two of their older 
vessels. 

White Star Line, — Though perhaps chiefly known 
in the New Yprk trade, the White Star flag was first 
hoisted in the middle of last century over a fleet of clippers 
which sailed to Australia. In 1867 Mr Thomas Henry 
Ismay took it oyer, and two years later the great revolution 
in the constitution of the company took place. In was in 
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1869 that Mr Ismay formed the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company to run a line of steamers between Liverpool and 
New York. Immediately, on its formation the company 
entered into arrangements with Messrs Harland and 
Wolff of Belfast for the construction of a fleet of high- 
class passenger ships, and it is worthy of notice that the 
terms upon which Messrs Harland and Wolff built the 
White Star ships were peculiar. No definite price was 
agreed upon, but the actual cost plus a percentage for 
builder’s profit was charged. The first Oceanic^ pioneer 
steam-ship of the line, was launched on 27th August 
1870, and sailed for New York on 2nd March 1871. 
Her advent opened a new era in Atlantic travel. She 
introduced the midship saloon, which extended the 
whole width of the ship, thus giving increased light and 
improved ventilation, and reducing to a minimum the 
sensation of the vessel’s motion. The arrangement thus 
introduced is now almost universally adopted in the con- 
struction of ocean liners. The Oceanic was also narrower 
in proportion to her length than the vessels previously 
designed for the transatlantic mail service. In 1877 the 
Britannic reduced the passage to 7 days 10 hours and 
50 minutes, excelling by three hours the best previous 
Atlantic passage. After the year 1888 the company 
ceased to build single -screw steamers, all later vessels 
having been constructed on the twin-screw system, of 
which the superiority had been clearly demonstrated. 
About this time also the owners of the line became 
responsible for an important advance in steam-ship con- 
struction which was afterwards imitated by merchant 
ships of all the great maritime Powers. The Tmto^iic 
and Majestic^ introduced in 1889 and 1890, were the 
first merchant ships constructed with a view to their 
use as possible auxiliaries to the Royal Navy. The former 
was present, armed with eight quick-firing guns, at the 
naval inspection by the German Emperor in 1889. With 
the launch of the second Oceanic in January 1899 the 
company’s record was still further enhanced. This gigantic 
ship, built by Messrs Harland and Wolft', is of 17,247 tons 
and 28,000 h.p., her length over all being 705 feet. She 
has accommodation for 350 saloon, 250 intermediate, and 
1000 steerage passengers, besides a crew of 450, She also 
is an armed cruiser, as are the Majestic and the Teutonic, 
both close upon 10,000 tons. The White Star Line was 
from 1877 regularly employed under contract with the 
British Government to carry the American mails from 
Liverpool and Queenstown to New York. Besides this 
weekly mail and passenger service, a fleet of twin-screw 
cargo vessels maintained a subsidiary service between 
Liverpool and New York. These vessels were especially 
designed for the conveyance of cattle and horses. The 
company’s s.s. Celtic, a vessel of 20,880 tons, gross 
register, when launched (in 1901) the largest vessel afloat, 
was usuaUy employed in this trade, but she also on occa- 
sion carried the mails. A slightly larger sister, the Cedric, 
was provided for the same work in 1902. After 1883 
several steam-ships of the line were emi)loyed in the 
Shaw, Savill, and Albion service between London and 
New Zealand. Three of the company’s ships ran in the 
line of the Occidental and Oriental Company between 
San Francisco and Yokohama and Hong Kong. The 
company inaugurated a service to Australia from Liver- 
pool in 1899. Five ships ran in it (calling at Cape Town) 
to ^bany, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. Th6 ports 
visited by their vessels in New Zealand will be found 
detailed under Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company, In 
1902 the absorption of the Wliite Star fleet and manage- 
ment in the Morgan Shipping Combine was 

arranged. 

Wilson Line, — Thomas Wilson, Sons and Company is at 
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the present time the largest private ship-owning company 
in the world. This line traces its origin as far back as 1 835. 
It was founded by Mr. Thomas Wilson in conjunction with 
Messrs Hudson and Beckington, and on the retirement of 
the two last-named gentlemen it acquired its present title. 
Early in the ’forties the firm was running three steam- 
ships to Gothenburg, and was engaged largely in the iron 
trade, importing large quantities of Swedish and Bussian 
iron, and running a regular line of sailing boats to Swedish 
ports. It also despatched a regular service to Dunkirk. 
Steam-ships gradually superseded the sailing vessels, and 
new steamers year by year were placed on the Scandinavian 
.service. About this time the firm secured the mail contract 
between England and Sweden, which it still holds. After 
the Crimean war it started the St Petersburg, Stettin, and 
Riga trade. During the Franco -German war the trade 
to Stettin had to be suspended ; and as a set-off the service 
to Trieste was inaugurated, which has developed into an 
independent Adriatic and Sicilian service. The Norwegian 
trade was then improved by the despatch of steam-ships to 
Bergen, Stavanger, and Trondhjem, and subsequently a 
service of large steamers began running to Constantinople 
and the Black Sea. After the opening of the Suez Canal 
the trade to India, which has since assumed such con- 
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siderable proportions, was inaugurated. In 1875 the firm 
launched out into a more hardy enterprise, by commencing 
to run steamers to America. Its boats in 1902 ran to 
New York regularly from Hull and the Tyne ports. The 
original Calcutta trade was discontinued when the New 
York line was started, but in 1883 a service was estab- 
lished between Hull and Bombay. In 1 891 the firm became 
a private limited company, and in 1894 took over the coast- 
ing trade between Hull and Newcastle. The company 
employs a number of large and swift ships in the Norwegian 
passenger traffic, which in the summer season now reaches 
very considerable proportions. It has frequent services of 
passenger and cargo vessels to the ports of northern Europe, 
carrying passengers in the season as far north as the North 
Cape. Of course the winter season necessitates consider- 
able variation of summer services to Baltic ports. There 
are also boats leaving Grimsby, Manchester, and Liverpool 
regularly for Scandinavian and- Baltic ports ; weekly 
services to Ghent, Liverpool, and Newcastle ; and services 
to Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. Besides the New 
York line there are ocean services to Boston, to New 
Orleans, and the river Plate. There is also a weekly 
service to and from London and Boston in conjunction with 
the Furness-Leyland Line. 


Comparison of the Gross Tonnage of the Fleets of Ya/nous Important Steamship Companies 

in 1901 and 189 1?' 



Flag. 

1901. 

1S91. 

Company. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Numerical 

Order. 

Numerical 

Order. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Hamburg-American .... 

German 

202 

541,085 

1 

9 

42 

126,795 

Norddeutsoher Lloyd 


111 

454,936 

2 

4 

70 

198,723 

Elder, Dempster, and Company ^ 

British 

120 

382,560 

3 

25 

48 

55,266 

British India S. N. Company 


120 

878,770 

4 

1 

100 

284,654 

Peninsular and, Oriental Company 


58 

313,343 

5 

3 

49 

199,911 

Messageries Maritimes 

French 

62 

246,277 

6 

2 

63 

202,801 

F. Leyland and Company ® . 

British 

55 

242,781 

7 

23 

23 

60,511 

Union-Castle Line ^ . . . . 


41 

222,613 

8 

... 

... 

.. . 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha .... 

Japanese 

69 

218,861 

9 

28 

52 

42,058 

White Star Line 

British 

25 

212,403 

10 

17 

16 

84,902 

General S. N. Company of Italy ® 

Italian 

102 

205,104 

11 

6 

106 

164,052 

Wilson Line 

British 

89 

189,818 

12 

7 

73 

132,889 

Compagnie Gunerale Transatlantique . 

French 

59 

183,243 

13 

5 

66 

174,600 

Austrian Lloyd ..... 

Austrian 

68 

169,436 

14 

10 

76 

124,435 

American Line ® 

American 

25 

167,106 

15 

... 



Ocean S. S. Company .... 

British 

41 

165,143 

16 

11 

44 

109,000 

Clan Lino 

if 

46 

164,487 

17 

18 

29 

76,300 

Hansa Line ..... 

German 

57 

157,037 

18 

26 

26 

50,413 

Allan Line 

British 

36 i 

152,367 

19 

13 

31 

106,346 

Lamport and Holt .... 


47 

149,712 

20 

12 

54 

106,648 

Harrison Line 

9 1 

31 

146,625 

21 

22 

27 

61,643 

Paoifio S.N. Company 


42 

138,754 

22 

15 

36 

97,793 

Anohor Line ..... 

9 f 

41 

132,540 

23 

8 

44 

127,065 

Maolay and MacIntyre 

79 

51 

126,917 

24 

30 

19 

. 26,928 

Canard Line 

99 

26 

126,332 

25 

16 

22 

85,104 

Atlantic Transport Company 

97 

17 

123,593 

26 

32 

6 

18,111 

Dominion Lino 

99 

13 

105,430 

27 

29 

8 

28,696 

Johnston Lino 

99 

24 

100,460 

28 

fH 

22 

58,621 

R. Ropner 

99 

36 

100,426 

29 

21 

34 

62,717 

Cia Transatlantica .... 

Spanish 

23 

88,453 

30 

14 

36 

101,214 

J. Westoll 

British 

38 

88,306 

31 

27 

31 

48,298 

Royal Mail S. P. Company . . , , 

79 

28 

88,205 

32 

19 

26 

73,364 

Buoknall Brothors .... 

99 

23 

83,207 

33 

... 

... 

70,’ 173 

Ohargeurs Rdunis .... 

French 

26 

81,149 

34 

20 

80 

Volunteer Fleet 

Russian 

16 

80,424 

35 

31 

8 

23,845 


Conclusion , — The scope of this article will not allow of 
sany detailed reference to many of the important foreign 
lines which in a complete history should be mentioned, 

^ This table is based on that contained in a paper on “ Shipping 
Subsidies/' by B. W. Ginsburg, published in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society ^ September 1901. 

^ Messrs Elder, Dempster, and Company now control the fleets of the 
African British and African and Imperial Steamship Companies, as well 
as that of the Beaver Line. 

^ The Leyland Line was formerly the Leyland Line and West India 
and Paoifio Steam Navigation Company, 


The Hansa Company of Bremen ; the Ohargeurs R4iinis of 
Havre; the Nederland American Line, which has recently 
added to the fleet several fine twin-screw liners,- built at 

* Formerly the Union Line and the Castle Line. In 1891 the 
Union Line had 23 steamers of 55,576 tons, and the Castle Line 19 
steamers of 67,934 tons. 

® Formerly known as the Florio-Rubattino Line. 

* In 1891 the old American Lino had 3 steamers of 10,166 tons ; 
the Inman Line 6 steamers of 41,276 tons ; the International Line 4 
steamers of 12,112 tons ; and the Bed Star Line 9 steamers of 39,609 
tons. The present American Line comprises all these fleets, 
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the Belfast yard ; the Compania Transatlantica of Barce- 
lona, 'whicli performed so great a feat in the transport 
of troops from Barcelona to Cuba in the latter days 
of Spain’s dominion over that island ; the Pacific Mail 
Company of the United States ; and many others might 
he noticed. A whole article might be devoted to the work 
of the lines on the North American inland waters, while 
there are several other English companies which might well 
claim attention, both from the magnitude of their opera- 
tions and the extent to which they have developed types 
of ships suitable for the peculiarities of the trades in which 
their vessels are engaged. The Clan Line, for example, has 
largely adopted the turret-decked ship, which is the desi^ 
of Messrs W. Doxford and Company of Sunderland. This 
type of ship is intended . to carry large cargoes on a small 
registered tonnage and a light draught, without paying for 
it by a sacrifice of weatherly qualities. The same object 
is aimed at by the design of die trunk steamers built by 
Messrs Ropner of Stockton. Then there are the tank 
steamers constructed for the carriage of oil in bulk. The 
largest fleet of such vessels is the Shell Line of Messrs 
Samuel and Company. Several of these ships are adapted 
not only for the carriage of oil, but also for its consumption 
in their furnaces in place of .coal. We have already 
referred to some of the vessels fitted with refrigerating 
apparatus for the carriage of dead meat, and to the cargo 
steamers of the Atlantic companies, which are supplied 
with conveniences for carrying valuable racehorses and 
cattle. The experience of many years has enabled the 
owners of some of these lines to exhibit a wonderfully 
low record of loss, the percentage of deaths at sea to 
numbers carried being small beyond the dreams of, say, 
the ’seventies. A tenth of 1 per cent, over a somewhat 
extended period is not an unprecedented average. 

The foregoing table shows something of the recent 
growths of companies, and at the same time records some 
of the amalgamations which have been so frequent. It 
should be explained that the table does not pretend to he 
exhaustive. The fleets embraced in it are not necessarily 
all those whose tonnage reaches above the lower limit 
shown. The figures, too, are subject to certain reserva- 
tions. The count was not necessarily taken by the various 
companies at the same period of each year. Some of the 
figures given may include numbers and tonnages of tugs 
and tenders, while others may exclude them. Again, some 
of the companies may have returned in their fleets the 
vessels which they had under construction, whilst others 
may not have counted them. But none of these considera- 
tions can much affect the general significance of the figures 
shown. The growth in the average size of individual 
ships is as marked as that of the aggregate tonnage of 
the companies. 

Authorities. — ^The following books throw much light on the 
history of the leading steam-ship lines : — Histmy of Merckamt Ship- 
ping, by W. S. Lindsay. London, Sampson Low and Co. — 
Xa mmg. comm, cm XIX SQcle, Paris, 1901. — A. J. Maginnis. 
The Atlantic Ferry, 3rd edition. London, Whittaker and Co. — 
E. R. Jones. The Shipp/mg World Year Boole, — T. Rhodes. 
jSteam-aMp €ht,ide, London. — Also' see a comprehensive article on 
this subject in the QuarUrly Bem&u) for January 1900. Perhaps the 
fullest information is, as a rule, to be obtained from the handbooks 
issued by the companies themselves. (b. W. g. ; w. B. Du.) 

Steelman, Edmund Clarence (1833- 

American poet and critic, was born at Hartford, 

Connecticut, 8th October 1833. He studied two years at 
Yale College; became a journalist in New York, especially 
on the staffs of the Triditlne and World, which latter paper 
he served as field correspondent during the first years of 
the Civil War; and was a broker in Wall Street from 
1864 to 1899. His first hook, Poems, Lyric o/nd Idyllic, 
appeared in 1860, followed by successive volumes of 
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similar character, and by collected editions of his verse in 
1873 and 1884. His longer poems are Alice of Moruniouth: 
an Idyl of the Great War (1864) ; The Blameless Prince 
(1869), an allegory of good deeds, supposed to have been 
remotely suggested by the life of Prince Albert ; and an 
elaborate commemorative ode on Hawthorne, read before 
the Harvard PM Beta Kappa Society in 1877. An idyllic 
atmosphere is the prevalent characteristic of his longer 
pieces, while the lyric tone is never absent from Ms 
songs, ballads, and poems of reflection or fancy. As an 
editor he put forth a volume of Cameos from Landor 
(with T. B. Aldrich, 1874) ; a large Library of (selec- 
tions from) American Literatwre (with Ellen M. Hutchin- 
son, 11 vols., 1888-90); a Victorian Anthology ; 

and an American Anthology (1900); the two last- 
named volumes being ancillary to a detailed and compre- 
hensive critical study in prose of the whole body of 
English poetry from 1837, and of American poetry of the 
19th century. This study appeared in separate chapters 
in Scrihner^s Monthly or the Century Magazine, and was 
re-issued, with enlargements, in the volumes entitled 
Victorian Poets (1875 ; continued to the Jubilee year in 
the edition of 1887), and Poets of America (1885), the 
two works forming the most symmetrical body of literary 
criticism yet published in the United States. Their value 
is increased by the treatise on The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry (1892) — originally delivered in tlie form of 
lectures at Johns Hopkins University — a work of great 
critical insight as well as technical knowledge. 

Steel e| a town of Prussia, in the Rhine province, 
on the Ruhr, 4 miles by rail east of Essen. Here, as 
early as 938, the Emperor Otto L held a diet of the 
empire. It has coal mines, iron and steel works, and 
makes fireproof bricks. Population (1885), b237; (1900), 
12,243. 

Steeltorii a borough of Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. It is on the river Susquehanna, and on 
the Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia and Reading rail- 
ways, south-east of the centro of tlie state, at an altitude 
of 306 feet. It contains the works of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, including blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, and 
bridge manufactories, besides .other industrial concerns. 
It was chartered as a borough in 1880, Population 
(1880), 2447; (1890), 9250; (1900), 12,086, of whom 
2300 were foreign-born and 1508 negroes. 

Steeple-chasingr. See House-Racing. 

Stefan ie, Basso Naebor, or Chuwaha, a lake 
of East Africa, lying in 37® E., between 4"* 25' and 
5® N. lat., and measuring some 40 miles by 16. It 
is the southernmost and lowest (1880 feet) of a series 
of lakes which seem to lie in a north-easterly continua- 
tion of the great East African rift valley, although 
tMs loses its well defined character in about 3“ N. 
The character of. the lake varies greatly according to the 
amount of water brought down by its principal feeder, 
the Sagan or Galana Amara, which enters at its north 
end, being there a fairly rapid stream 50 yards wide 
and 31- feet deep. According to Dr Donaldson Smith, 
this river is partly fed by the next lake in the series, 
Abaya or Ohamo (3460 feet), which in turn receives tilio 
waters of a larger lake — ^Abai, Pagade, or Regina Mar- 
gherita---through the river Walo, across a plain only 2 
nules wide. All the lakes of the series are shut in by 
high mountains, those surrounding Lake Pagade, to- 
gether with the islands with which its surface is broken, 
being clothed with luxuriant vegetation. The chief feeder 
of Pagade rises in 7® 30' W., beyond which are several 
smaller lakes unconnected with the more southerly system. 
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Lake Stefanie was discovered by Count Teleki in 1889, 
and has since, with others of the series, been explored by 
Donaldson Smith, Bottego, Wellby, and others. Harrison 
in 1899 found the lake quite dried up, and two years 
later Count Wickenburg found water only in the northern 
part. 

See Geographical Jawmal^ September 1896, September and 
December 1900, September 1901. — ^Vannutelli and Oiteen-i. 
L'Omo, Milan, 1899. 

Stellar Photometry. See Photometey, 
Stellar. 

StellenbOSChi a town of Cape Colony, a few 
miles south of Paarl and east of Cape Town, with which 
places it is connected by rail. It lies in a pleasant upland 
valley on the Atlantic slope of the coast range, and is, 
next to the capital, the oldest settlement in the colony. 
The Fransche Hoek, or French Quarter, in the neigh- 
bouring amphitheatre of hills, still indicates the district 
where most of the Huguenot refugees established them- 
selves towards the close of the 17th century. Stellenbosch 
is a busy agricultural centre, with a population of over 
5000 in 1890. In the early days of the Boer war (1899- 
1902) Stellenbosch was one of the British military bases, 
and was used as a “ remount ” camp ; and in consequence * 
of officers being sent back to it when they had not dis- 
tinguished themselves at the front, the expression “to be 
Stellenbosched ” came into general use j so much so, that 
in similar cases officers were spoken of as “ Stellenbosched ” 
even if they were sent to some other place altogether. 

8tei1Cl£lli a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Saxony, 70 miles west of Berlin by rail. The cathedral 
was restored in 1893, and now shelters the natural history 
and archaeological collections of the Museum of the Alt- 
Mark. Population (1885), 16,184; (1900), 22,081. 

Stephan, Heinrich von (1831-1897), Ger- 
man statesman, was born at Stolp, in Pomerania, on 7th 
January 1831. From his earliest years he showed that 
talent for languages to which he owed so much of his success 
in life, and before ho went to school had acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of Italian, Spanish, and English. He 
was educated at the grammar school of his native town, and 
at the age of sixteen entered the service of the Prussian 
Post Oliice. His promotion was rapid; he was trans- 
ferred to East Prussia, and thence to Cologne, Here ho 
added to his salary by writing dramatic criticism, and here 
he obtained his first acquaintance with the system, or rather 
lack of system, which with its complication of charges 
made all international postal correspondence so expensive 
and uncertain — a system which ho was in later years to 
revolutionize. After passing the examinations which 
admitted him to the higher branches of the service, he 
was transferred to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and in 1866 to 
Berlin. Many different stories are told of the manner in 
which his exceptional knowledge of European languages 
was brought to the knowledge of the Postmaster-General, 
who at once saw that capacity and attainments of the 
kind could best bo used at headquarters. During the 
next few years he was entrusted with very important 
duties ; he was chosen as Prussian representative when 
a postal treaty was arranged with Spain and Portugal. 
In 1864 ho was given the task of reorganizing the pos^l 
service in the conquered duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, 
and in 1866 it fell to his lot to extend the Prussian system 
to the newly annexed provinces ; he had to take over and 
replace the system by which for three hundred years the 
family of Thum and Taxis had conducted the postal 
service of central Germany. He also found time to 
write works on the history of postal matters, viz., a 
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History of the Prussian Post Office (1859), and articles 
on the means of communication in ancient and mediaeval 
times, which appeared in Pav/nier^s Historisches Taschen- 
huch (1868). He was one of the invited guests at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and in 1872 published a work 
on modem Egypt. In 1870, at the early age of thirty- 
nine, he was made Postmaster-General of the North 
German Confederation, and in the next year of the newly 
founded Empire; in 1878, at the general reorganization 
of the Imperial administration (see article Germany) 
the Post Office was made a separate department, and 
his title was altered to that of Secretary of State. His 
great powers of organization were at once shown in 
the arrangement of the admirable Feld Post^ which 
during the war with France maintained communica- 
tion with the army in the field. In eight months 89 
millions of letters, 2J million post-cards, and ^£10, 000, 000' 
in money passed through the department, and it was 
his boast that letters were delivered to and col- 
lected from the soldiers with almost unfailing regu- 
larity, sometimes even on the field of battle. In this 
way he began what was the great work of his life, that 
of making the Post Office in the truest sense of the 
word popular, and henceforth he was unremittingly 
occupied in devising and adopting new contrivances for 
the convenience and use of the people. The introduction 
of post-cards was his first innovation. In this he had 
been anticipated by Austria, but the idea was his own, 
and had been adopted by the Austrians in consequence 
of a suggestion made by him at a postal conference in 
1865. The development of the parcel post and of the, 
system of money orders was his next work, and in this 
he was so successful that in 1883 the German Post Office 
dealt with 79 million parcels, while in all the other 
countries of the world together only 52 million went 
through the post. "While in this and other ways he 
extended the use of the Post Office at home, he gained 
a wider celebrity in being the chief promoter of the 
International Postal Union. He presided at the first' 
conference, which met. at Bern in 1874. The alacrity of 
his intelligence and his enthusiasm for the institution 
over which he presided were shown by the readiness with 
which he applied or took over all new inventions which 
might be of public service, such as telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and pneumatic tubes. His pride in the Post 
Office showed itself in the immediate interest which he 
took in the design and plan of the new offices which were 
erected in all parts of Germany; it was always his' 
ambition that the post office in each town should be 
the most conspicuous and the handsomest of public 
buildings, even at the sacrifice of economy. He warmly 
supported Bismarck in his policy of extending and pro- 
moting national industry and foreign trade, and arranged 
the subsidies by which a direct postal service was esfiib- 
Hshed between Germany and China and Australia. His 
national feeling also showed itself in the support which 
he gave to the movement for purifying the German 
language of foreign words — but he did not always succeed 
in avoiding the exaggeration verging on the ridiculous’ 
into which this movement so easily degenerates. While 
he stood aloof from ordinary party politics, -he was a' 
frequent speaker in the Reichstag on the affairs of his 
own department, and was a member of the Bundesrath. 
Though never on terms of intimate friendship with 
Bismarck (difference of habits arising from the different 
spheres in which their youth had been passed would 
have made this impossible), his mastery in his own 
department won for him the appreciation of the Chan- 
cellor, and he was allowed more independence than most 
of the officials. By the power of working out broad and 
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general principles in detail and idealizing the routine 
work of administration he may fairly be placed among 
the great administrators by whom (far more than by 
statesmen and politicians) the Prussian State has been 
built up, and he was singularly fortunate in that his life 
feU at a time when by perfecting the administration of 
the newly founded Imperial Post he took no small part 
in strengthening the national idea and binding together 
the German nation. In 1897 blood-poisoning, arising 
from a wound in the foot, made amputation of the leg 
necessary, and he died from the effects of the operation. 

See E. Eniokebbeo, S. v. Stephan, Berlin, 1897. 

(j. W. He.) 

Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, Baet. 
(1829-1894), English lawyer, judge, and publicist, was 
bom in London on the 3rd of March 1829, the third 
child and second son of Sir James Stephen, for many years 
permanent under-secretary in the Colonial Office. Fitz- 
james Stephen was for three years (1842-45) at Eton, and 
afterwards for two years at King^s College, London. In 
October 1847 he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Notwithstanding exceptional vigour of mind and body, he 
did not attain any of the usual scholastic or athletic dis- 
tinctions. The only studies then seriously prosecuted in 
the university course were mathematics and classics. 
Neither of these attracted him in their academical forms, 
nor did he care for competitive sport. But his Cambridge 
time was fruitful in other ways. He was already ac- 
quainted with Sir Henry Maine {q.v.), six years his senior, 
and then newly appointed to the chair of civil law. 
This acquaintance now ripened into a perfect friendship, 
which was continued in both private and pubhc Hfe with 
the happiest results, and ended only with Maine’s death in 
1888. No two men’s intellectual tempers ever presented 
a stronger contrast. As Stephen himself said, it took 
them a long time to know when they really agreed. Maine 
was subtle, swift, and far-reaching j Stephen was massive, 
downright^ indefatigable, and sincere even to unnecessary 
frankness. Their qualities were an almost exact comple- 
ment of one another, but neither of them would take 
opinions on trust, or acquiesce in commonplace methods 
of avoiding difficulties 3 and it might have been said of 
either of them without exaggeration thatj if all his tech- 
nical and professional acquirements could be taken away, 
a bom man of letters would be left. By Maine’s intro- 
duction Stephen became .a member of the Cambridge 
society known as the Apostles, in form not very different 
from many other essay societies, in substance a body with 
an unformulated but most individual tradition of open- 
mindedness and absolute mutual tolerance in aU matters 
of opinion. Perhaps the golden age of the society was a 
few years before Stephen’s election, but it still contained 
a remarkable ^oup of men who afterwards became emi- 
nent in such (Afferent ways as, for instance, Clerk-Maxwell 
and Sir William Harcourt. Stephen formed friendships 
wilJi some of its members, resident or occasionally revisit- 
ing Cambridge which were as permanent, though in few 
cases so little subject to external interruption as his inti- 
macy with Maine. Probably the Apostles did much to 
correct the formalism inevitably incident to the Evangelical 
traditions of the first Sir James Stephen’s household. 

After leaving Cambridge, Fitzjames Stephen, having 
practically to choose between the Church and the Bar 
decided for the bar. He was called in 1854, after the 
usual haplmzard preparation which then was (and still 
pr^tically is) considered in this country alone, and even in 
this country for one kind of learning alone, a sufficient in- 
troduction to the duties of a learned profession. His own 
estimate of his strictly professional success, written down 


in' later years, was that in spite of such training as ho 
could get, rather than because of it, he became a mode- 
rately successful advocate and a rather distinguished 
judge. As to the former branch of the statement, it is 
correct, but ambiguous to those who do not know the 
facts. Stephen’s work was always distinguished in quality, 
though his amount of business was never great in quan- 
tity. After his return from India and before he became a 
judge he had what is called a good practice, but still not a 
large one. In his earlier years at the bar he was attracted, 
like many other able young lawyers, by the stop-gap of 
journalism. It was no common journalism, however, that 
enlisted Stephen as a contributor to the Saturday Revi&io 
when it was founded in 1855. He was in company with 
Maine, Sir William Harcourt, G. S. Venables (a writer of 
first-rate quality, who never set his name to anything), 
Bowen, Freeman, Mr Goldvdn Smith, and others whose 
names have since become well known. Strangely enough, 
the first and the last books published by Stc 2 )hGn were 
selections from his papers in the Saturday Review {Essays 
hy a Ba/rrister^ 1862, anonymous 3 Horoe Sabhaticoe, 
1892). These volumes embodied the results of his studies 
among publicists and theologians, chiefly English, from 
the 17th century onwards. They never professed to be 
more than the occasional products of an amateur’s leisure, 
but they were of greater value when they were first i>ub- 
lished titan is easily recognized at this day by a generation 
familiar with the resources of later criticism. 

For exactly three years (1858-61) Ste])hen served as 
secretary to a royal commission on poimlar education, 
which was more fortunate than most commissions in having 
prompt effect given to its conclusions. In 1859 lie was 
appointed recorder of Newark. In 1863 he published 
his General View of the Criminal Law of England (not 
altogether superseded by the second edition of 1890, which 
was practically a new book). This was really the first 
attempt that had been made since Blackstono to exjJain 
the principles of English law and justice in a litorai-y form, 
and it had a thoroughly deserved success. All this time 
Stephen kept up a great deal of miscellaneous writing, 
and the foundation of the Pall Mall Gazette in 1865 gave 
him a new opening. He was ono of the i)rinci])»il con- 
tributors for some years, and an occasional ono till ho 
became a judge. He “seemed perfectly insensible to the 
labour,” though he put far more individual conviction into 
his articles than most leader-writers do, or probably ought to 
do. So far he was a literary lawyer, possibly with cliances 
(d imi ni s hed by his vehement dislike for party politi(‘s) of 
regular professional advancement^ possibly not free from 
the temptation to turn wholly to literature. The decisive 
point of his career was in the summer of 1869, when ho 
accepted the post of Legal Member of Council in India. 
Fitzjames Stejjhen’s friend Maine was his immediate i»rc- 
decessor in this office. Gmded^ by Maine’^s com] noli cnsivcj 
genius, the Government of India had entered on a period 
of systematic legislation which was to last about twenty 
years. The materials for considerable parts of this jdan 
had been left by Maine in a more or less forward con- 
dition. Stephen had the task of working them into 
their definite shape and conducting the Bills through tlie 
Legislative Council. This he did with wonderful energy, 
with efficiency and workmanshii) adequate to IIki pm-jioHc, 
if sometimes^ rough^ according to English and wj 

as to leave his own individual mark in many i^Iocos. The 
Native Marriages Act of 1872 was the result of deep 
^nsideration on both Maine’s and Stoi>hen’s i>art. The 
Contract Act had been framed in England by a learned 
commission (apparently not having mudi siiecial Indian 
information, or not much regarding that which it had), 
and the draft was materially altered in Stephen’s hanas 
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before, also in 1872, it became law. The Evidence Act ^private exposition, digests in code form of the law of 
of the same year was entirely Stephen’s own. It not only.' ^evidence and the criminal law. There were transient 
consolidated the rules of judicial proof, bux endeavoured hopes of an Evidence Act being brought before Parlia- 
to connect them by legislative authority with a logical ment, and in 1878 the digest of criminal law' became a 
theory of probability set* forth in the Act itself. This ministerial BUI. This was referred to a very strong 
part of the Act has been criticized both as to* the judicial commission, with the addition of Stephen himself : 
principle (which, indeed, seems open to much doubt) the revised Bill was introduced in 187-9 and 1880. It 
and as to the success of the draftsman in applying it. dealt with procedure as well as substantive law, and pro- 
At any rate it is characteristic of Stephen’s anxiety vided for a court of criminal appeal (after several years 
never to shirk a difficulty. To some extent the Con- of judicial experience, Stephen changed his mind as to 
tract Act may be charged with similar over-ambition ; the wisdom of this). However, no substantial progress was 
but its more practical defects are evidently due to the made. In 1883 the part relating to procedure was brought 
acceptance by the original framers of unsatisfactory in separately, and went to the Grand Committee on 
statements which, coming to India with a show of Law, who found that there was not time to deal with it 
authority, naturally escaped minute criticism amid the satisfactorily in the course of the session. . Nothing has 
varied business of the Legislative Department. If the been done with either part of the draft code since. The 
success of the later Anglo-Indian Codes has not been historical materials which Stephen had long been collect- 
quite so complete as that of the Penal Code, they have ing took permanent shape the same year (1883) in the 
on the whole done excellent service, and they are at History of the Crvnimxd Law of England, which, though 
least as good as any European codification prior to the not free from inequalities and traces of haste, must long 
very recent achievements of scientific lawyers in Italy and remain the standard work on the subject. A projected 
Germany. Besides the special work of legislation, Stephen digest of the law of contract (which would have been 
had to attend to the current administrative business of much fuller than the Indian Code) fell through for want 
his department, often heavy enough to occupy the whole of time. Thus, none of Stephen’s own plans of English 
of an ordinary able man’s attention, and he took his full codification took effect. Nevertheless they bore fruit in- 
share in the general deliberations of the Viceroy’s Council, directly. Younger men dealt with other chapters of the 
His last official act was the publication of a minute law in the systematic form of the Anglo-Indian Codes ; 
on the administration of justice which pointed the way a digest of the law of partnership by the present writer, 
to reforms not yet fully realized, and is still a most valu- and one of the law of negotiable instruments by Mr 
able manual of information for every one who wishes to Chalmers, who some time afterwards filled the post of 
understand tlie judicial system of British India, When Legal Member of Council in India, became the foundation 
one considers this amount of performance, it seems hardly of the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882 and the Partnership 
credible that it was compressed into half of a member of Act of 1890. Lord Herschell passed a Sale of Goods Act 
Council’s usual term of office. Stephen, mainly for family on similar lines, also drafted by Mr Chalmers, in 1893 ; 
reasons, came home in the spring of 1872. During the and it is understood that the law of insurance has been 
voyage he made a pastime of meditating and writing a codified in the Parliamentary counsel’s office, and only 
series of articles, which took the form of his book awaits the time when the legislature can pay attention to 
entitled Liberty, Equality, Fraternity (1873, 1874)— a it. A Marine Insurance Bill was in fact^ prepared by 
protest against J. S. Mill’s neo-utilitarianism which was Mr Chalmers, under Lord Herschell’s directions, in 1894, 
really in the nature of an appeal from the new to the old and has several times been brought into the House of 
utilitarians, if any such were left, or perhaps rather to Lords. Nothing really stands in the way of a practically 
Hobbes, but was too individual to be systematic, and complete code of maritime and commercial law for the 
made no serious attempt at reconstruction. Soon after United Kingdom but tlie difficulty of finding time in the 
his return Stephen became a member of the Athenaeum House of Commons for non-contentious legislation which, 
Chib under the rule empowering the committee to elect a however useful to the commonwealth, is devoid of partisan 
certain number of distinguished persons without ballot. interest ; and whenever this is achieved, the result will in 
Indian experience had supplied Stephen with the motive substance be largely due to Sij* J ames Stephen’s efforts, 
for his next line of activity, which future historians of the Meanwhile, in addition to his other occupations, Stephen 
common law may well regard as his most eminent title was an active member of the Metaphysical Society (see 
to remembrance. The Government of India had been Knowles), and he carried on an intimate correspondence 
driven by the conditions of the. Indian judicial system with Lord_ Lytton, then Viceroy of India, during the 
to recast a considerable part of the English law which critical period of the second Afghan war. In connexion 
had been informally imported. Criminal law, procedure, with the Metaphysical Society and otherwise, Fitzjamea 
and a good deOjl of commercial law, had been or were Stephen took an active interest in many topics of current 
being put in a shape intelligible to civilian magistrates, controversy. This led him to produce a great number of 
and fairly within the comprehension of any intelligent occasional articles, of which a list may be found at the 
man who would give a moderate amount of pains to end of Sir Leslie Stephen’s Life, The matters dealt mth 
mastering the text of the new codes. The rational sub- covered a wide field, from_ modern history and politics, 
stance of the law had been preserved, while the disorder with a predilection for India, to philosophy, but the pre- 
and the excessive technicalities were removed. Why vailing mood, ^ if one name must be assigned to it, was 
should not the same procedure be as practicable and pro- theologico-political. All these writings were forcible ex- 
fitable in England It was Bentham’s ideal of codification, of serious and thoroughly definite views, and 

to be put in practice with the knowledge of actual business therefore effective at the time and valuable even to those 
and legal habits, the lack of which had made Bentham’s who least agreed with them. As to the philosophical part 
plans unworkable. For the next half-dozen years Fitz- of them, the grounds of discussion were shifting then, and 
James Stoihen was an ardent missionary in tliis cause, have continued to shift rapidly. Much of Stephen’s vigorous 
The mission failed for the time, as to the specific under- i)olemic has already incurred the natural fate of becoming 
takings in which Stephen ms^de his experiments, but as obsolete as the ar^ments against which it was 
it liad a largo indirect success which has not yet been directed. Pure metaphysical speculation, as an intellectual 
adequately recognized. Stephen published, by w-ay of exorcise, had little attraction for him ; and, though he- 
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was fully capable of impartial historical criticism, he 
seldom applied it outside the history of law. 

In 1877 Stephen was made a Knight Commander of 
the Star of India, and in 1878 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at Oxford. Early in 1879 he was 
appointed a judge of the Queen's Bench Division. He 
held that office a little more than eleven years. The 
combination of mature intellectual patience and critical 
subtlety which marked the great masters of the common 
law was not his, and it cannot be said that he made any 
considerable addition to the substance of legal ideas. His 
mind was framed for legislation rather than for systematic 
interpretation and development. Therefore he can hardly 
be called a great judge, but he was a thoroughly just and 
efficient one ; and if none of his judgments became land- 
marks of the law, very few of them were wrong. Especially 
in criminal jurisdiction, he was invariably anxious that 
moral as well as legal justice should be done. He found 
time, in 1885, to produce a book on the trial of Huncomar, 
for the purpose of rehabilitating Sir Elijah Lnpey's memory 
against the attack made on him in Macaulay's essay on ! 
Warren Hastings, which for most English readers is the 
first and last source of information on the whole matter. 
M!r Gr. W. Forrest’s later research in the archives of the 
Government of India has tended to confirm the judicial 
protest, at any rate as regards Macaulay’s grosser charges. 

The one thing of which Stephen was least capable — 
among things possible to a good man and a good citizen 
— ^was sparing himself. He had one or two warnings 
which a less energetic man would have taken more seri- 
ously. In the spring of 1891 his health broke down, the 
chief symptom being sudden lapses of memory of which 
he was himself quite unconscious. In obedience to medical 
advice, which he took as soon as his attention was called 
to the matter, he resigned his judgeship in April, and 
was created a baronet. He lived in retirement till his 
death on 11th March 1894, having filled a not very long 
life with a surprising amount of work, of which a large 
proportion was of permanent value. Perhaps the most 
individual part of Stephen’s character was his absolute 
sincerity. He would not allow himself even innocent dis- 
simulation; and this gave to those who knew him but 
slightly an impression of hardness, which was entirely 
contrary to his real nature. Sir James Stephen married 
Mary Eichenda Cunningham in 1865. On his death his 
eldest son, Herberl^ succeeded to the baronetcy. A second 
son^of brilliant literary promise, James Kenneth Stephen 
(1859-1892), died in his father’s lifetime: his principal 
literary achievements consisted of two small volumes of 
verse — Lapsus Calami and Qwy Mvsa Tendis, the former 
of which went through five editions in a very short time. 
The third son, Mr H. L, Stephen, was appointed in 1901 
judge of the High Court at Calcutta. 

See Leslie Stephen. Life of Sir James Mi^ames St^Jien 
(London, 1895), with bibliographical appendix, a model biography ; 
same author^s article in the IXcU Nai, Biog,. See also Sir 0. P. 
Ilbert, “Sir James Stephen as a Legislator,” Lorn Quart. 

X. 222. 

(P. Po.) 

Stephen, Sir Ueslie (1832 ), English 

biographer and literary critic, grandson of James Stephen 
(1758-1832), Master in Chancery, a friend of Wilberforce, 
and author of a book called Slavery Delineated^ and son 
of Sir James Stephen (1789-1859), Colonial Under- 
secretary for many years, and author of Essays on 
EcdesiasUcal Biography^ was born at Kensington Gore 
on 28th November 1832. At his father’s house he saw 
a good deal of the Abolitionists and other members, of 
the Clapham Sect, and the Macaulays, James Spedding, 
Sir Henry Taylor, and Nassau Senior were intimate friends, 
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of his family. After education at Eton, King’s College, 
London, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1854, M.A. 1857, Mr Stephen remained for several 
years a fellow and tutor of his college. He has recounted 
the experiences of a resident fellow at that period in a 
delightful chapter in his Life of Fawcett as well as in 
some less formal STcetches from Cambridge : By a Don 
(1865). These sketches were reprinted from the Pall 
Mall Gazette, to the proprietor of which, George Smith, 
he had been introduced by his brother, (Sir) James 
Fitzjames Stephen. It was at Smith’s house at Hamp- 
stead that Stephen met his first wife, Harriet Marion 
(died 1875), daughter of W. M. Thackeray. While still 
a fellow he had taken holy orders, which he relinquished 
immediately upon the passing of the Clerical Disabilities 
Act in February 1870, In the meantime he settled in 
London, and wrote largely, not only for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, but also for Fraser, Macmillan, the Fortnightly, 
and other periodicals. He was already known as an 
ardent mountaineer, as a contributor to Pealcs, Passes, 
amd Glaciers (1862), and as one of the earliest presidents 
of the Alpine Club, when in 1871, as a vindication in 
some sort of the mountaineering mania, and as a com- 
memoration of his own first ascents of the Schreckhorn 
and Eothhorn, he published his fascinating Playground 
of Europe (republished with additions 1894), In the 
same year he was appointed editor of the Com hill 
Magazine, the reputation of which he maintained by 
enlisting such men as E. L. Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, 
W. E. Norris, Henry James, and James Payn among his 
contributors. During the eleven years of liis editorship, 
in addition to three delightful volumes of critical studies, 
reprinted mainly from the Comhill under tho title of 
Mours in a Lihraty (1874, 1876, and 1879), and some 
Essays on Freethinking and Plain SpeaHng, which in- 
clude the very striking ‘^A Bad Five Minutes in tho 
Alps” (reprinted from Fraser and the Fortnightly in 
1873), he made two valuable contributions to philosophi- 
cal history and theory, The History of English Thoutjht in 
the Eighteenth Century (1876 and 1881) and The Science 
of Ethics (1882); the second of those was extensively 
adopted as a text-book on tho subject. The first was 
generally recognized as an important addition to philo- 
sophical literature, and led immediately to Mr Stei)lion’s 
election at the Athenaeum Club in 1877. In tho autumn 
of 1882 he abandoned the direction of the Comhill to 
James Payn, having accepted tho more rcsi)onsil)lo duty 
of editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, for 
the first planning and conception of which ho was largely 
responsible. The first volume of tho Dictionary was pub- 
lished in January 1885, and twenty <iuarterly volumes 
followed under Mr Stephen’s sole editorslii] >. Fi v(j volumes 
were then published under the joint -editorship of Mr 
Stephen and of Mr Sidney Lee, whom ho liiul a])poiiitt!(l 
as his assistant in March 1883, Early in 1891, after 
I eight and a half years’ service, Mr Stephen, whose health 
I had been somewhat impaired by the labour inseparable 
from the^ direction of such an xxndertaking, resigned tho 
responsibility to his coadjutor. Fortunately for tho success 
of the work, re-established health enabled him to remain 
a contributor to the Dictionary. Among his lives aro 
"those of Addison, Bolingbroke, Burns, Charlotte BrontS, 
Byron, Carlyle, Marlborough, Coleridge, Defoe, Dickens, 
Dryden, Fielding, George Eliot, Gibbon, Goldsmith, 
Hobbes, Hume, Johnson, Landor, Locko, Macaulay, tho 
two Mills, Milton, Pope, Scott, Swift, Adam Smith, 
Thackeray, Warburton, Wordsworth, and Young. Most 
of these are characterized by felicitous phrases, by frequent 
flashes of insight (especially of the sardonic order), and by 
the good fortune which attends a consummate artist in 
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his special craft. His particular style of treatment is 
more appropriate, perhaps, to the self-complacent worthies 
of the 18th century than to quietists such as Law and 
Wordsworth j but where space demands that a character 
should be inscribed upon a cherry-stone, Stephen 
seldom if ever failed to rise to the occasion. For the 
“ English Men of Letters ” series he wrote lives of Swift, 
Pope, and Johnson — the last well described as “the 
peerless model of short biographies” — and subsequently 
of George Eliot. ' During his tenure of the editorship 
of the Dictionary he was appointed first Clark Lecturer 
at Cambridge (1883), and lectured upon his favourite 
period — Berkeley, Mandeville, Warburton, and Hume; 
a few years later, upon one of several visits to his inti- 
mate friends and old correspondents, C. E. Horton and 
J. Kussell Lowell, he was granted a Doctor’s degree by 
Harvard University. After Lowell’s death in 1891 Mr 
Stephen was mainly instrumental in having a memorial 
window placed in Westminster Abbey. In 1885 he 
brought out his standard lAfe of Fawcetty in 1893 his 
Agnostic^s Apology and other Fssaysy and in 1895 the 
Life of his brother. Sir James Fitzjaines Stephen, which, 
less essayistic in manner than the Life of Faweet% con- 
tains his most finished biographical work. In the 
same year, in succession to Lord Tennyson, Mr Stephen 
was elected president of the London Library, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed a trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery. Some of his experiences as an editor 
were embodied in Studies of a Biographer y issued in 1898, , 
while in 1900 appeared an important work which he had 
long had in prejiaration in continuation oi his English 
Thought in the Eightemth G&nturyy entitled The English 
Utilitariansy being full-length studies of Bcntham and 
the two Mills. As a thinker Leslie Stephen showed him- 
self consistently a follower of Hume, Bentham, the Mills, 
and G. H. Lewes, but he accepted the older utilitarianism | 
only as modified by the application of Darwinian prin- 
ciples, upon lines to some extent indicated by Mr Herbert 
Spencer (see Ethics). The negative character of his 
teaching, his anti-sacerdotal bias, his continual attitude 
of irony, and even the very subtlety of liis thought, have 
co-operated to retard the recognition of his value as in 
many respects the first of living English critics. For 
blowing the froth off the flagon of extravagant or inflated 
eulogy he certainly met no equal in his generation. 
Voluminous as his work is, it is never dull. While making 
self-deprecation a fine art, and perpetually laughing in 
his sleeve at the literary bias and the literary foible, he 
fulfilled with exceptional conscience the literary duty of 
never writing below his best. Besides being a member 
of the Metaphysical Society, he was for some years 
president of the Ethical Society (many of his addresses 
to which were published as Social Bights and Duties in 
1890). In addition to his separate works, he sui)erin- 
' tended a large number of editions, among them Clifford's 
Essays (1879), Fielding (1882), Kichardson (1883), Payn’s 
Baclmater of Life (1899), and J. K. Green's Letters 
(1901). In 1896 he wrote a memoir of his friend 
■James Dykes Campbell for the second edition of Camp- 
boll's Coleridgcy and in 1897 ho contributed a preface to. 
the English translation of The Early Life of Wordsworth^ 
'by M. Legouis, His name was included in the Corona-. 
,tion honours list of June 1902, when ho was made 
ILO.B. 

Stepnlak, Sergius (1852-1895), whoso real 
name was Seegius Miohablovitch Kravchinski, was 
one of the most widely known among the Bussian exiles 
who aroused the sympathy of England for the advocates 
of Bussian freedom. He was born in South Bussia, of. 


parents who belonged to a noble family. He received a 
liberal education, and, when he left school, became an 
officer in the artillery ; but his sympathy with the peasants, 
among whom he had lived during his boyhood in the 
country, developed in him at first democratic and, later, 
revolutionary opinions. Together with a few other men 
of birth and education, he began secretly to sow the senti- 
ments of democracy among the peasants. His teaching 
did not long remain a secret, and in 1874 he was arrested. 
He succeeded in making his escape — possibly he was per- 
mitted to escape on account of his youth — and immediately 
began a more vigorous campaign against autocracy. It 
was uot only on logical grounds that he strove to bring 
about reform. His sympathetic nature was even more 
influenced by indignation against the brutal methods 
adopted towards prisoners, especially political prisoners, 
and by the stern measures which the Government of the 
Tsar felt compelled to adopt in order to repress the revolu- 
tionary movement. His indignation, in fact, carried him 
into accord for a time with those who advocated what was 
called the Terrorist policy. This, of course, was the policy 
which aimed at attaining by violence and assassination 
ends for which it seemed hopeless to work upon peaceful 
lines. In consequence he exposed himself to danger by 
remaining in Bussia, and in 1880 he was obliged to leave 
the country. He settled for a short time in Switzerland, 
then a favourite resort of revolutionary leaders, and after 
a few years came to London. He. was already known in 
England by his book, Undergrov/nd Bussiay which had 
been published in London in 1882. It gave a vivid and 
striking pictme of the agitation wluch was going on under 
the surface of Bussian life, and it had a great success. 
He followed it up with a number of other works on the 
condition of the Bussian peasantry, on Nihilism, and on 
the conditions of life in his country which he w'as so 
anxious to see altered. His mind gradually turned from 
belief in the efficacy of violent measures to the acceptance 
of constitutional methods ; and in his last book, King Stork 
and King Logy he spoke with approval of the eftbrts of 
politicians on the Liberal side to effect, by argument and 
peaceful agitation, a change in the. attitude of the Bussian 
Government towards various reforms. Stepniak constantly 
wrote and lectured, both in Great Britain and the United 
States, in support of his views, and his energy, added to 
the interest of his personality, won him many friends. 
He was chiefly identified with the Socialists in England 
and the Social Democratic parties on the Continent ; but 
he was regarded by men of all opinions as an agitator 
whose motives had always been pure and disinterested. 
Stepniak was killed by a railway engine at a level cross- 
ing at Bedford Park, Chiswick, where he resided, on 23rd 
December 1895, Before his cremation at Woking on 28th 
December, funeral speeches were made at Waterloo Station 
by well-knbwn men of different nationalities who were in 
sympathy with his aims, including Mr William Morris, 
Prince Kropotkin, and Mr John Burns, (h. h. f.) 

SteppeSi Genebax-Qoveenorship of, a portion 
of Bussian Central Asia which includes both what was 
formerly known as the Kirghiz Steppe and the region 
around Omsk which was formerly part of Western 
Siberia. It consists of four provinces — Akmolinsk, 
Somipalatinsk, Turgai, and Uralsk — and is bounded by 
the provinces of Samara and Astrakhan and the Caspian 
Sea on the W. 5 the Transcasinan territory, Lake Aral, 
and Syr-dariinsk (Bussian Turkestan) on the S. ; Semirye- 
chensk, Lake Balkhash, the Chinese province of Chugu- 
chak, and Tomsk on the SE. and E. j and Tobolsk and 
Ufa on the N. The Tarbagatai mountains rise along 
.the Chinese frontier, and send their spurs into Bussian 
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territory ; the parallel chains of the southern Urals coyer 
portions of the proTunce of Uralsk; and the Mugojar 
Hills separate the Steppe rivers from the tributaries^ of 
the Caspian Sea. The remainder of the territory consists 
of plains rising nowhere more than a few hundred feet 
above sea-level, and sinking below it as they approach the 
Caspian. The territory is watered by lie Emba and 
the upper courses of the Ural, the Ishim, the Tobol, and 
the Irtysh, also by a number of Steppe rivers — Kirghiz, 
Turgai, Sary-su, Nura, <kc., which are lost in the Steppes 
or in lakes which frequently dry up. The soil is very 
fertile in the north, in the Ob-Irtysh basin, but becomes 
less and less so towards the south, where sandy deserts 
make their appearance. The climate is very hot in 
summer and cold in winter, and extremely dry, the 
average temperature at Omsk for the year being 32*5” 
Fahr., for January -2”, for July 67”; at Semipalatinsk 
(altitude 228 feet) the averages are : for the year 37®, for 
January 0”, for July 72” ; at Uralsk (altitude 367 feet) 
for the year 39", for January 8”, for July 67". _ Yearly 
rainfall 10*6 inches. Farther east the yearly rainfall is 
even still smaller, bemg only 8*8 inches at Akmolinsk and 
6*9 inches at Irghiz. The following table shows the area 
and population of the several provinces : — 


Proyincea. 

Area, 

SqiQare Miles. 

Population, 

1897. 

Density. 

Akmolinsk . 

229,609 

678,967 

3 

SemipalatiiLsk 

184,631 

686,197 

4 

Turgai .... 
ITralsk . ... 

176,219 

453,123 

8 

139,168 

644,001 

4 

Lake Aral 

26,166 

... 

General-Governorship of 


2,461,278- 


the Steppes 

755,793 

3 


The capital of the territory is at Omsk (37,470 in- 
habitants). The other towns are Uralsk (36,597 inhabi- 
tants), Akmolinsk (9557), Semipalatinsk (26,353), and 
Irghiz (1536). For further particulars see under the 
separate provinces. (p. a. k.) 

SterllngTi a city of Whiteside county, Illinois, 
U.S.A. It is on the river Eock, at the intersection of 
branches of the Chicago and North-Western and the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railways, in the north- 
western part of the state, at an altitude of 648 feet. 
It has varied manufactures, among which perhaps agri- 
cultural implements are the most important. Population 
(1890), 5824; (1900), 6309, of whom 815 were foreign- 
bom. 

SterlitamSik, a district town of Eussia, in the 
government and 82 miles south of the town of Ufa, 
on the left bank of the river Byelaya, and on the highway 
to Orenburg. It dates only from 1766, but in 1897 its 
population was 15,538 (partly Tatars), and it is rapidly 
Rowing. The surrounding country is very fertile, and it 
is a centre for trade in cattle, horses, hides, and furs im- 
ported from the Kirghiz Steppes. It is also an entrep6t 
for salt raised at Eetsk. 

Stornborsfy a manufacturing town in the north 
of Morav^ Austria, 48 miles north-east of BrtLnn, one of 
the principal centres of the Moravian textile industry. 
Popyilation (1890), 15,395; (1900), 15,195, almost ex- 
clusively German and Catholic. In addition to the staple 
textile industry, there is now a tobacco and a tile factory. 

Stettin^ a seaport town of Prussia, capital of the 
province of Pomerania, on the left bank of the Oder, a 
few miles above its entrance into the Stettiner Haff. It is 
the chief port of Prussia, one of the principal shipbuilding 


centres in Germany, and a place of very considerable 
industry. It is, further, the headquarters of the 2nd 
German Army Corps, but no longer a fortress, the fortifi- 
cations having been demolished in 1873. The foremost 
place in its chief industry, shipbuilding, is taken by the 
Vulcan yard, which makes warships for the German and 
other navies ; also locomotives, stationary engines, and 
boilers. The business was started in 1851, and now 
employs nearly 6500 men, the works extending over 68 
acres and the covered workshops over 646,000 square feet. 
In 1897 a floating dock was fitted up capable of holding 
vessels of 12,000 tons. Next in importance to shipbuild- 
ing comes the making of ready-made clothing, giving 
employment to about 6500 men and the same number of 
women and girls. Then follow the manufacture of cement, 
sewing-machines and cycles, sugar, fireproof bricks, flour, 
chemicals, candles and soap, spirits and beer, and oil-cake 
— aU on a large scale; and to these have been added 
iron-smelting works. Most of these mills and factories 
are situated in the suburbs — Grabow, Bredow, Pomerens- 
dorf, &c. The sea-borne commerce of Stettin is scarcely 
of less importance than her industry. On an average 
the port is cleared by some 4500 vessels of 1,400,000 
tons annually (4530 vessels of 1,465,116 tons in 1900). 
A further impulse to the trade was given by the 
opening in 1898 of a free harbour to the east of the 
Lastadie suburb on the east bank of the Oder, which 
embraces a total area of 150 acres and a quayage length 
of 14,270 feet. The construction of this new harbour, of 
which only one basin (37 J acres) was finished in 1900, 
vdth the necessary accompaniment of cranes, dock sheds, 
storehouses, <fec., and the deepening of the river Oder 
from Stettin to the Haff to 24 feet (see further under 
SwiNBMfiOTB), had up to 1899 cost £1,530,000. With 
the view of still further increasing the commercial 
importance of Stettin, it is proiiosed to construct a ship 
canal giving the town direct communication with Berlin. 
The mercantile fleet of this port numbered 128 vessels of 
58,275 tons in 1900. Modern public buildings include 
the Eoman Catholic church (1890), the Luther church 
(1893), and the St Gertrude church (1896) ; also a fine 
monumental fountain (1898) in front of the town hall. 
The church of St James’s was restored in 1897. The 
town also possesses a technical school (1898) for architects 
and builders, and an equestrian statue of the Emperor 
William L Population (1890), 116,228 ; (1896), 140,724 ; 
(1900), 210,680. 

Steubenvillei a city of Ohio, U.S.A., capital 
of Jefferson county. It is situated in 40” 25' N,, and 
88” 41' W,, on the river Ohio, in the eastern part of 
the state, at an altitude of 662 feet. It is regularly laid 
out on a bench in the bottom lands of the river, above the 
reach of floods. It has a water-supply pumped from the 
river, is well sewered, and is paved with brick. It has 
three railways — the Pennsylvania; the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and St Louis ; and the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie. Steubenville is in a region of coal and 
natural gas, and has extensive manufactures of iron and 
glass. It contains furnaces, rolling-mills, j^ail factories, 
foundries, (fee. Population (1890), 13,394; (1900), 
14,349, of whom 1816 were foreign-born and 736 negroes. 

8tevenS| Alfred (1828 ), Belgian painter, 

was born in Brussels, 11th May 1828. His fatlior, an old 
officer in the service of William I., king of the NcsthcrlandH, 
was passionately fond of pictures, and readily allowed hia 
son to draw in the studio of Fran^xas Navez, director of the 
Brussels Academy. In 1844 Stevens wont to Paris *ind 
worked under the instruction of Camille EoquojJan, a friend 
of his father’s ; ho also attended the classes at tlio Scolo 






“La B&te k Bon-Dxetj.” By A. Stevens. 

Jdusie de Bruxelles. (From a J^TwtOffraph ly GhUain-Atteullle, Bnisseh.) 
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des Beaux Arts, •where Ingres was then professor. In 1849 
he painted at Brussels his first picture, “A Soldier in 
Trouble,” and in the same year went back to Paris, where 
he definitely set-tied, and exhibited in the Salons. He 
then Jointed “ Ash-Wednesday Morning,” “Burghers and 
Country People finding at Daybreak the Body of a Mur- 
dered Gentleman,” “An Artist in Despair,” and “The 
Love of Gold.” In 1855 he exhibited at the Antwerp 
Salon a little picture called “At Home,” which showed 
the painter’s bent towards depicting ladies of fashion. 
At the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1855, his contributions 
were remarkable, but in 1857 he returned to graceful 
female subjects, and his path thenceforth was clear before 
him. At the Great Exhibition of 1867 he was seen in a 
brilliant variety of works in the manner he had made his 
own, sending eighteen exquisite paintings; among them 
were tlio “Lady in Pink” (in the Brussels Gallery), 

“ Consolation,” “ Every Good Fortune,” “ Miss Fauvette,” 

“ Ophelia,” and “ India in Paris.” At the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibitions of 1878 and 1889, and at the His- 
torical Exhibition of Belgian Art, Brussels, 1880, he 
exhibited “The Four Seasons” (in the Palace at Brus- 
sels), “ The Parisian Sphinx,” “ The Japanese Mask,” “ The 
Japanese Robe,” and “The Lady Bird” (Brussels Gallery, 
see Plate). “ Alfred Stevens is one of the race of great 
painters,” wrote Camille Lemonnier, “ and like them he 
takes immense pains with the execution of his w’ork.” 
The example of his finished technique was salutary, not 
merely to his bretliren in Belgium, but to many foreign 
painters who received encouragement from tlie study of 
his method. . The brother of Alfred Stevens, Joseph 
Stevens, was a great i)ainter of dogs and dog life. 

Sco ,T. ntr Jaiidin. L'Art Camille Lkmonnixe. 

Iliatoi/rc dca Jieaiix Arts en Jidgique 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewingf (1835 ), 

Vice-President of tlie United States, 1893-97, was born in 
Kentucky in 1835. At tlie ago of seventeen he removed 
to Bloouiiiigtini, 111. After a college education ho was 
admitted to the bar in 1857. A Democrat in politics, 
he was elected to Congress in 1875, and again in 1879. 
In President Cleveland’s first administration ho was first 
assistant postmaster-general, and he removed so many 
liostmasters for party reasons tliat “ Adlai^s Axe ” became 
a subject of journalistic jest. Ho led tlie Illinois dele- 
gation in the Democratic Convention of 1892, and after 
the nomination of Cleveland for the Presidency, Mr 
Stevenson, as representative of tlie Western and bimetallist 
wing of the party, ■was named for the second i>lace. After 
serving his term as Vice-President, Pi'csident McKinley 
appointed him a member of tlie commiasion to pro- 
mote the cause of international bimetallism. In 1900 
the Democratic National Convention nominated him for 
Vice-President with Mr Bryan, but the ticket met with 
an overwhelming defeat. 

Steve nsoHi Robert Lewis Balfour 

(1850-1894), British poet, essayist, and novelist, was 
the only child of Thomas Stevenson, civil engineer, and 
his wife, Margaret Isabella Balfour. He was bom at 
8 Howard Place, Edinburgli, on the 13th of Novomlmr 
1850. Ho suffered from infancy from great fragility 
of health, and nearly died in 1858 of gastric fever, 
which left much constitutional weakness behind it. From 
the age of six ho showed a disposition to write. He 
went to school, mainly in Edinburgh, from 1858 to 1867, 
but his ill-health prevented his learning much, and his 
teachers, as his mother afterwards siaid, “liked talking to 
him better than teaching him.” Ho often accompanied 
his father on his official visits to the lighthouses of the 
Scottish coast, and on longer joumeysi tlius early accustom- 


ing himseK to travel. As his health improved, it was 
hox^ed that he would be able to adopt the family profession 
of civil engineering, and in 1868 he 'went to Anstruther 
and then to Wick as a pupil engineer. In 1871 he had 
so far advanced as to receive the silver medal of the Edin- 
burgh Society of Arts for a paper suggesting improvements 
in lighthouse apparatus. But long before this he had 
started as an author. His earliest publication, the anony- 
mous pamphlet of T/ie Pmiland Rising^ had appeared in 
1866, and The Charity Bazaar^ a trifie in which his future 
manner is hax)j)ily displayed, in 1868. From about the age 
of eighteen he dropped his baptismal names of Lewis Bal- 
four and called himself Robert Louis, but was mostly known 
to his relatives and intimate friends as “ Louis.” .^though 
he greatly enjoyed the outdoor business of the engineer’s 
life, it strained his x)hysical endurance too much, and in 
1871 was reluctantly exchanged for study at the Edinburgh 
bar, to which he was called in 1875. In 1873 he first met 
Mr Sidney Colvin, who was to prove the closest of his friends, 
and at last the loyal and admirable editor of his works and 
his correspondence ; and to this time are attributed several 
of the most valuable friendships of Stevenson’s life. 

He was now labouring, with extreme assiduity, to 
ground himself in the forms and habits of literary style. 
In 1875 appeared, anonymously, his Appeal to the Clergy 
of the Church of Scotland, and in that year he made the 
first of many tisits to the forest of Fontainebleau. Mean- 
while at Mentone in the winter of 1873-74 he had grown in 
mind under the shadow of extreme physical weakness, and 
in the following sirring began to contribute essays of high 
originality to one or two periodicals, of which the Comhill, 
then edited by Sir Leslie Stephen, was at first the most im- 
portant. In 1875 Stevenson passed for the bar, as has been 
said ; but he made no attempt to practise, and the next 
years were spent in wanderings in France, Germany, and 
Scotland. Records of these journeys, and of the innocent 
adventures which they encouraged, were given to the world 

An Inland Voyage in 1878, and as Travels vrith a Donkey 
in 1879. During these four years Stevenson’s health, 
which was always bettered by life out of doors, gave him 
little trouble. It was now recognized that he was to be 
an author, and he contributed many essays, tales, and 
fantasies to various journals and magazines. At Fontaine- 
bleau in 1876 Stevenson had met Mrs Osbourne, the lady 
who afterwards became his wife; she returned to her home 
in California in 1878, and in August of the following year, 
alarmed at news of her health, Stevenson hurriedly crossed 
the Atlantic. He travelled, from lack of means, as a 
steerage passenger and then as an emigrant, and in 
December, after hardships which seriously affected his 
health, he arrived in San Francisco. In May 1880 he 
married, and moved to the desolate mining-camp which 
he has described in The Silverado Squatters, As Mr Colvin 
has well said, these months in the west of America were 
spent “under a heavy combined strain of personal anxiety 
and literary effort.” Some of his most poignant and most 
enchanting letters were written during this romantic period 
of his life. In the autumn of 1880 he returned to Scot- 
land, with his wife and stepson, who were received at once 
into the Edinburgh household of his parents. But tho 
condition of his health continued to be very alarming, 
and they went almost immediately to Davos, where 
he remained until the spring of 1881. In this year was 
Xmblished Virginibus Puerisque^ the earliest collection of 
Stevenson’s essays. He spent the summer montiis in 
Scotland, writing articles, poems, and above all his first 
romance, The Sea-Cook^ afterwards known as Treasure 
Island ; but he was driven back to Davos in October. In 
1882 api)earcd Familiar Studies of Men and Books and 
New Arabian Nights, His two winters at Davos had 
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done him some good, but his summers in Scotland invari- 
ably undid the benefit. He therefore determined to reside 
'wholly in the south of Europe, and in the autumn of 1882 
he settled near Marseilles. This did not suit him, but 
from March lb83 to July 1884 he 'was at home at a 
charming house called La Solitude, above Hy^res ; this 
was in many ways to be the happiest station in the 
l)ainful and hurrying pilgrimage of Stevenson’s life. The 
Silverado Squatters 'was published in 1 883, and also the more 
important Treasure Island^ which made Stevenson for the 
first time a popular writer. He planned a vast amount 
of work, but his schemes were all frustrated in January 
1884 by the most serious illness from which he had yet 
suffered. He was just pulled through, but the attacK 
was followed by long i)rostra- 
tion and incapacity for work, 
and by continued relapses. 

In July he was brought back 
to England, and from this 
time until August 1887 
Stevensoij,’s home was at 
Bournemouth. In 1885 he 
IDublished, after long indeci- 
sion, his volume of poems, 

A GhihVs Garden^ an inferior 
story, The Body Snatcher^ 
and that admirable romance, 

Prince Otto^ in which the 
peculiar quality of Steven- 
son’s style was displayed at 
its highest. Early in 1886 
he struck the public taste 
'with precision in his wild 
symbolic tale of Tlve Strange 
Case of Dr Jehyll and Mr 
Hyde. In the summer of 
the same year he published 
Kidnapped^ which had been 
written at Bournemouth. 

This, however, was a period 
of great physical jorostration, 
so that 1886 and 1887 were, 
perforce, among the least 
productive years of Steven- 
son’s life. In the early 
months of 1887 Stevenson 
'was particularly ill, and he was further prostrated by being 
summoned in May to the' deathbed of his father, who had 
just returned to Edinburgh from the south. He printed 
privately as a pamphlet, in June 1887, a brief and touching 
sketch of his father. In July he published his volume of 
lyrical poems called Undemooods. The ties which bound 
him to England were now severed, and his health was 
broken to such a discouraging degree that he determined 
to remove to another hemisphere. Accordingly, having 
disposed of Skerryvore, his house at Bournemouth, he 
sailed from London, with his wife, mother, and stepson, 
for New York on the 21st of August 1887. He never 
set foot in Europe again. His memoir of his friend 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin was published soon after his 
departure. After resting at Ne'wport, he went for the 
winter to be under the care of a physician at Saranac. 
Lake in the Adirondacks for the winter. Here he was 
very quiet, and steadily active -with his pen, writing 
both the greater part of The 'Master of Ballantrae and 
many of his finest later essays. He had undertaken, for 
a regular payment greatly in excess of anything which 
he had hitherto received, to contribute a monthly essay 
to Scribner's Magazine^ and these essays, twelve in 
number, were published continuously throughout the 


year 1888. Early in that year 'w^as begun The Wrong 
Bojc^ a farcical romance in which Mr Lloyd Oobourne 
participated j Stevenson also began a romance about 
the Indian Mutiny, which he abandoned. His attitude 
about this time to life and experience is reflected in Pulvis 
et Umbra, one of the noblest of all his essays. In April 
1888 he was at the coast of New Jersey for some weeks, 
and in June started for San Francisco, where he had ordered 
a schooner, the Casco, to be ready to receive him. On 
the 28th of the month he started, as Mr Colvin has said, 
“ on what was only intended to be a pleasure excursion 
. . . but turned into a voluntary exile prolonged until the 
hour of his death ” : he never again left the waters of the 
Pacific. The Casco proceeded first to the Marquesas, 

and south and east to Tahiti, 
passing before Christmas 
northwards to Honolulu, 
where Stevenson spent six 
months, and finished IVie. 
Master of Ballantrae and 
The Wrong Box. It was 
during this time that he iiaid 
his famous visit to the leper 
settlement at Molokai. In 

1889, “on a certain bright 
June day,” the Stevensons 
sailed for the Gilbert Islands, 
and after six months’ cruis- 
ing found themselves at 
>Samoa, where he landed for 
the first time about Christmas 
Day 1889. On this occasion, 
hovrever, though strongly 
drawn to the beautiful is- 
land, he stayed not longer 
than six weeks, and proceeded 
to Sydney, whore, early in 

1890, he published, in a blaze 
of righteous anger, his Letter 
to Dr Hyde in vindication of 
the memory of Father Damien 
and his work among the loi)crs 
of the Pacific. At Sydney ho 
was very ill again : it was now 
obvious that his only clianco 
of health lay within the 

tropics. For nearly the whole of the year 1890 the 
Stevensons were cruising through unfamiliar archij^elagos 
on hoard a little trading steamer, the Janet McoU. Mean- 
while his volume of Ballads was published in London. 

The last four years of his unquiet life wore spent at 
Samoa, in circumstances of such health and vigour as 
he had never previously enjoyed, and in surroundings 
singularly picturesque. It was in November 1890 that 
he made his abode at Vailima, where ho took a small 
barrack of a wooden box 600 foot above the sea, and 
began to build himself a large house close by. His char- 
acter developed unanticipated strength on tho practical 
side ; he became a vigorous employer of labour, an active 
planter, above all a powerful and benignant island chieftain. 
He gathered by degrees around him ‘*a kind of feudal 
clan of servants and retainers,” and ho plunged, with more 
generous ardour than coolness of judgment, into tho 
troubled politics of the country. He took up the cause 
of the deposed king Mataafa with extreme ardour, and ho 
wrote a hook, A Footnote to History (1892), in tho en-' 
deavour to win over British sympathy to his native friends. 
In the autumn of this year he received a visit at Vailima 
from the Countess of Jersey, in company with whom, 
and some others, ho wrote the burlesque extravagance 
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in iDrose and verse, called An Ohject of Pity^ privately- 
printed in 1893 at Sydney. Whenever the cultivation of 
his estate and the vigorous championship of his Samoan 
retainers gave him the leisure, Stevenson was during these 
years almost wholly occupied in writing romances of Scot- 
tish life. The Wrecker, an adventurous tale of American 
life, which mainly belonged to an earlier time, was finally 
l)ublished in 1892 ; and towards the close of that very 
eventful and busy year he began The Jmtice Clerk, after- 
wards Weir of llemiiston. A portion of the old record of 
emigrant experiences in 1879, long suppressed for private 
reasons, also appeared in book form in 1892. In 1893 
Stevenson published the important Scottish romance of 
Catriona and the four tales illustrative of Pacific Ocean 
character, Island Nights^ Entertainments. But in 1893 the 
uniform good fortune which had attended the Stevensons 
since their settlement in Samoa began to be disturbed. The 
whole family at Yailima became ill, and the final subjugation 
'of his protege Mataafa, and tho destruction of his party 
in Samoan politics, deejily distressed and discouraged 
Stevenson. In the autumn of that year he went for a 
change of scene to the Sandwich Islands, but was taken 
ill there, and was only too glad to return to Samoa. In 
1894 ho was greatly cheered by tho plan, suggested by 
friends in England and carried out by them with the 
greatest energy, of the noble collection of his works in 
t\venl\ -eight volumes, since known as the Edinburgh 
edition. In September 1894 was published The Ebb Tide, 
tho latest of his books which he saw through the press. Of 
Stevenson’s daily avocations, and of the tenii)er of his 
mind through these years of romantic exile, a clear idea 
maybe obtained by tho posthumous Vailvma Letters, edited 
by Mr Colvin in 1895. Through 1894 he was engaged 
ill composing two romances, neither of which lie lived to 
complete. He was dictating Weir of Ilenniston, apparently 
in his usual health, on tho day he died. This was the 
3r(l of December 1894 ; ho was gaily talking on the ver- 
andah of his house at Vailima, when he had a stroke of 
apoplexy, from which he never recovered consciousness, 
and passed away i)ainlessly in the course of tho evening. 
His body was carried next day by sixty sturdy Samoans, 
who acknowledged Stevenson as their chief, to tho summit 
of the precipitous peak of Vaea, where he had wished to 
be buried, and where tliey left him to rest for over with 
tho Pacific Ocean at his feet. 

The charm of the personal character of Stevenson and the 
romantic vicissitudes of his life are so predominant in the 
minds of all who knew him, or lived within earshot of his 
legend, that tliey make the ultimate position which ho will 
take in tho history of English literature somewhat difficult 
to decide. That ho was the most attractive figure of a 
man of letters in his gcrioratioii is admitted; and the 
acknowledged fascination of his character was deepened, 
and was extended over an extremely wide circle of 
roaxlers, by tho publication in 1899 of hisXcrter^, which 
have subdued even those who were rebellious to the enter- 
tiiinmcnt of his books. It is therefore from tho point of 
view of its “ chann ” tliat tho genius of Stevenson must bo 
approached, and in this reai)ect there was between himself 
and his books, his manners and his style, his practice and 
his theory, a very unusual harmony. Very few authors of 
so high a class have lieen so c^)nsistent, or have made their 
conduct so close a reflection of their philosophy. This 
unity of the man in his work makes it difficult, for one 
who know him, to bo sure that one rightly gauges the 
purely literary significance of the latter. There are some 
living who still hear in every page of Stevenson tho voice 
of tho man himself, and see in every turn of his language 
his flashing smile. So far, however, as it is possible to 
disengsgo one’s self from this captivation, it may be said 


that the mingling of distinct and original vision -with a 
singularly conscientious handling of the English language, 
in the sincere and wholesome self-consciousness of the 
strenuous artist, seems to be the central feature of Steven- 
son as a writer by profession. He -was ahvays assiduously 
graceful, always desiring to present his idea, his image, 
his rhapsody, in as persuasive a light as possible, and, 
particularly, with as much harmony as possible. He- 
had mastered his manner and, as one may say, learned his. 
trade, in the exercise of criticism and the reflective parts, 
of literature, before he surrendered himself to that powerful 
creative impulse "which had long been tempting him, so 
that when, in mature life, he essayed the portraiture of 
invented character, he came to it unhampered by any 
imperfection of language. This distinguished mastery of 
style, and love of it for its own sake within the bounds of 
good sense and literary decorum, gave him a pre-eminence 
among the story-tellers of his time. Ho doubt it is still ‘ 
by his romances that Stevenson keeps the wider circle of 
his readers. But many hold that his letters and essays are 
finer contributions to pure literature, and tha^ on these 
exquisite mixtures of wisdom, pathos, melody, and humour 
his fame is likely to be ultimately based. In verse he had 
a touch far less sure than in prose. Here we find less 
evidence of sedulous workmanship, yet not unfrequently 
a piercing sweetness, a clei:)th of emotion, a sincere and 
spontaneous loveableness, which are irresistibly touching 
and inspiring. 

The personal appearance of Stevenson has often been 
described : he was tall, extremely thin, dark -haired, 
restless, compelling attention with the lustre of his 
wonderful brown eyes. In the existing portraits of him 
those who never saw him are apt to discover a strangeness 
which seems to them sinister or even affected. This is a 
consequence of the false stability of portraiture, since in 
life tho unceasing movement of light in the eyes, the 
mobility of the mouth, and the sympathy and sweetness 
which radiated from all the features, precluded the faintest, 
notion of want of sincerity. Whatever * may be the ulti- 
mate order of reputation among his various books, or 
whatever posterity may ultimately see fit to ordain as 
regards tho popularity of any of them, it is difficult to 
believe that the time will ever come in which Stevenson 
will not be remembered as the most beloved of the vniters 
of that age which he did so much to cheer and stimulate 
by his example. (e. o.) 

Stevens Point, a city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., 
capital of Portage county, It is situated in 44" 31' N., 
and 89" 33' W., on the river Wisconsin, and on the Wis- 
consin Central and the Green Bay and Western rail- 
ways, in the central part of the state, at an altitude of 
1089 feet. Situated on the border of the pine timber 
region, it has large lumber interests, which are aided 
by ample water-power in tho river. It has many saw 
and shingle mills, railway repair shops, and flour mills. 
Population (1880), 4449; (1890), 7896; (1900), 9524, 
of whom 2205 wore foreign-born. 

Stevenston, a town of Ayrshire, Scotland, about 
a mile from the coast, 29 miles south-west of Glasgow by 
rail. There are coal mines, four iron-works — one is among 
the largest in 'Scotland — and in the sandhills along 
the coast large explosives works. Population (1891), 
4263; (1901), 6797. 

Stewart, Balfour (1828-1887), Scottish physi- 
cist, was born in Edinburgh on thc^lst of November 1828, 
and was educated at the university' of that city. ^ The son 
of a tea merchant, he was intended for a mercantile career, 
and for some time was actually engaged in business in 
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Leith and in Australia, hut the attractions of physical 
science ultimately became too strong for him. Returning 
to his studies at Edinburgh, he became assistant to Forbes 
in 1866, and his association with that physicist had an 
important share in determining the course^ of his scientific 
life. Forbes was especially interested in questions of 
heat, meteorology, aiid terrestrial magnetism, and it was to 
these that Stewart also mainly devoted himself. Radiant 
heat first claimed his attention, and by 1858 he completed 
his first investigations into the subject. These yielded a 
remarkable extension of Provost’s “Law of Exchanges,” and 
enabled him to establish the fact that radiation is not 
a surface phenomenon, but takes place throughout the 
interior of the radiating body, and that the radiative and 
absorptive powers of a substance must be equal, not only 
for the radiation as a whole, but also for every constituent 
of it. In recognition of this work he received in 1868 
the Rumford medal of the Royal Society, into which 
he had been elected six years before. Of other papers 
in which he dealt with this and kindred branches of 
physics may be mentioned “ Observations with a Rigid 
Spectroscope,” “ Heating of a Disc by Rapid Motion in 
Vacuo,” “ Thermal Equilibrium in an Enclosure contain- 
ing Matter in Visible Motion,” and “ Internal Radiation 
in Uniaxal Crystals.” In 1859 he was appointed director 
of Hew Observatory, and there naturally became in- 
terested in problems of meteorology and terrestrial mag- 
netism. In 1870, the year in which he was very seriously 
injured in a railway accident, he was elected professor of 
physics at Owens College, Manchester, and retained that 
chair until his death, which hapijened near Drogheda, in 
Ireland, on the 19th of December 1887. In addition to 
papers communicated to learned societies, he was the author 
of several successful text-books of science, and also of the 
article on “Terrestrial Magnetism” in the ninth edition 
of this Encyclopaedia. In conjunction with Professor Tait 
he wrote The Unseen Universe^ at first published anony- 
mously, which was intended to combat the common notion 
of the incompatibility of science and religion. 

Stewart, Sir Donald Martin (1824-1900), 
British field-marshal, son of Robert Stewart of Forres, 
Elginshire, was born at Mount Pleasant, near Forres, on the 
1st March 1824. Educated at schools at Findhorn, Duff- 
town, and Elgin, and at Aberdeen University, he entered 
the Bengal army in 1840, and served in 1854 and 1855 
in the frontier expeditions against the Mohmands, and 
Aka and Bari-Khels (medal and clasp). In the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857 Stewart, after his famous ride from Agra 
to Delhi with despatches, served on' the staff at the siege and 
capture of Delhi and of Lucknow, and afterwards through 
the campaign in Rohilkhand (medal and two clasps, and 
brevet-major and lieutenant-colonel). For nine years he 
was assistant and deputy-adjutant-general of the Bengal 
army, commanded the Bengal brigade in the Abyssinian 
expedition in 1867 (medal and C.B.), and became a major- 
general in 1868. He reorganized the penal settlement of 
the Andaman Islands, where- he was commandant when 
Lord Mayo was assassinated, and, after holding the Lahore 
command, was promoted lieutenant-general in 1877, and 
commanded the Kandahar field force in the Afghan war 
in 1878 (K.C.B. and thanks of Parliament). In 1880 he 
made his difficult and memorable march from, Kandahar to 
Kabul, fighting the victorious battles of Ahmed Khel and 
Urzu on the way, and held supreme military and civil com- 
mand in northern Afghanistan. On hearing of the Mai- 
wand disaster, he despatched Sir Frederick Roberts with a 
division on his celebrated march from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and himself led the rest of the army back to India by the 
Khaibar Pass (medal with clasp, Q.C.B., C.I.E., baronetcy, 


and thanks of Parliainent). Promoted general in 1881, he 
was for five years commander-in-chief in India, and after- 
wards member of Council of the Secretary of State for 
India until his death. He was made G.C.S.I. in 1885, 
promoted to be field-marshal in 1894, and appointed 
governor of Chelsea Hospital in 1895. He died at 
Algiers on 26th March 1900. (r. h. v.) 

Stewart, Sir Herbert (1843-1885), British 
soldier, eldest son of the Rev. Edward Stewart, was born 
30th June 1843 at Sparsholt, Hampshire. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester and entered the army in 1863. He 
went out to India, and was aide-de-camp to Major-General 
Beatson, commanding the Allahabad division, until Novem- 
ber 1870. It was during an outbreak of cholera in tho 
summer of that year that Stewart gained the commendation 
of Lord Napier, the Commander-in-chief, by his judgment 
and promptitude, and he was then employed in the quarter- 
master-generals department, and engaged in explorations 
on the north-western frontier until 1873, when lie returned 
to England. In 1878 he was sent out to South Africa. 
From February to May 1880 he w^as military secretary 
to Lord Wolseley. As chief staff officer under Colley ho 
w'as present at Majuba Hill, 27th February 1881, w'hero 
he was made prisoner by a Boer jiatrol and detained until 
the end of March. In August 1882 he w^as placed in 
command of a cavalry division in Egypt. After Tel-el- 
Kebir, 13th September 1882, ho headed a brilliant 
advance upon Cairo, and took possession of the town 
and citadel. Again, in January 1884 he was sent to 
Suakin in, command of tho cavalry tinder Sir Gerald 
Graham, and took part as brigadier in the actions 
from El Teb to tho advance on Tamanib, His services 
were recognized by the honour of K.C.B., and ho was 
assistant adjutant and quartermastor-gonoral in the 
south-eastern district in England from April to Hop- 
tember 1884. Ho then joined tho expedition for the 
relief of Khartum, and in Doceinbor, when nows from 
Gordon decided Lord Wolseley to send a column across 
the desert of Metemmeh, Major-General Stewart ivas 
entrusted with the command. Ho w.as ai)pointed 
brigadier on 24th November, and reached Korti on 
15th December. A fortnight later ho reached Jakdul 
with tho camel corj^s, and, after some unavoidable 
delay, set out for Metemmeh on tho 14th January 
1885. On the 16th he found tho enemy in force near 
the wells of Abu Klea, and brilliantly repulsed their 
fierce charge on the following morning. Leaving tho 
wounded under guard at Abu Klea, tho column again 
moved forward on tho 18th through l)ushy country 
towards Metemmeh, 23 miles off. Meanwhile tho 
enemy continued their attacks, and on tho morning of 
the 19th Stewart was wounded and obliged to hand 
over the command to Sir Charles Wilson. Ho lingered 
for nearly a month, and died on the way back from 
Khartum to Korti on 16th February, and was buried 
near the wells of Gakdul. In tho telegram roi>orting his 
death Lord Wolseley summed up his character and career 
in the words, “No braver soldier or more brilliant loader 
of men ever wore tho Queen's uniforxn.” (a, b.) 

Steyn, Martinus Theunis (1867 ), 

last President of the Orange Free State, was born at 
Winburg on 2nd October 1 857. His father was a waggon- 
maker, an able man, who attained the position of a member 
of the Executive Council. His mother, a wonaan of decided 
' character, was tho daughter of one of tho loaders of tho 
Great Trek of 1836, Their son was educated at the Grey 
I College at Bloemfontein, and at tho age of sixteen became 
manager of a farm belonging to his father. But ho was 
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not content with, the prospect of a farmer’s life, and soon 
obtained permission to study law in Europe. He was a 
student first in Holland and later in England at the 
Inner Teinifie, and was called to the English bar in 
November 1882. After his return to South Africa 
he practised as a barrister at Bloemfontein, and made 
such rapid jirogress in his profession that in his thirty- 
second year he was appointed State Attorney of the 
Orange Free State. A few months aLfterwards he became 
second puisne judge, and in 1893 first puisne judge of 
the High Court. His decisions won him a reputation for 
ability and sound judgment, and in 1895, upon the resig- 
nation of Mr Reitz, Steyn’s position had become strong 
enough to make him a candidate for the Presidency. Ho 
had married, soon after he returned from England, a 
daughter of the Rev. Colin Fraser, a clergyman of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. His wife’s uncle, Mr J. G. 
Fraser, was chairman of the Free State Yolksraad, and 
he now became Mr Steyn’s principal opponent in the 
Presidential election. Mr Fraser’s sympathies were dis- 
tinctly British; he advocated an alliance between the 
Free State and Great Britain. Mr Steyn was the candi- 
date of the Dutch party. In 1895 this party was in the as- 
cendant. At the preliminary ballot Mr Steyn received forty- 
one votes to Mr Fraser’s twenty. Sir Henry de Villiers, 
Chief Justice of Cape Colony, finding ten supporters, 
and Mr Hofmeyr, leader of the Dutch party at the Cape, 
five. The final voting early in 1896 resulted in a decisive 
victory for Mr Steyn. If there had been any doubt about 
his success, the Jameson Raid would certainly have turned 
tho scale in his favour. He had been placed in power 
by tho advocates of a Dutch South Africa, and he 
immediately began to cultivate closer relations with the 
Transvaal. There already existed between the two re- 
publics a defensive alliance, which bound each state to 
assist the other in the event of an unjust attack being 
made upon either. Early in 1898 a treaty of closer union 
was concluded. At the same time steps were taken to 
strengthen the armaments of the Orange Free State. Yet 
the sympathies of tho Free State burghers were by no 
means unanimous on tho Transvaal side. It may have 
been the knowledge of this fact, or it may have been 
a genuine desire for the maintenance of peace, that led 
President Steyn to propose a conference at Bloemfontein 
in May 1899 between President Kruger and Sir Alfred 
(afterwards Lord) Milner, the British High Commissioner. 
This conference failed to bring about any agreement 
between Great Britain and the Transvaal ; but even 
after its failure the attitude which the Orange Free 
State would take up in the event of war was by no 
means certain. During the summer of 1899 the two 
Presidents were in close touch- When it became clear 
that war could not be avoided. President Steyn made an 
effort to throw upon Groat Britain tho responsibility for 
the calling to arms of the Free State burghers. Ho 
urged tho British Government to stop the movements of 
its troops and to explain its proposals for a settlement, 
which he professed himself anxious to promote. At last, 
on 11th October, the day which the Transvaal Govern- 
ment had named as tho latest on which they could accept 
an answer to its ultimatum, Steyn telegraphed to Sir 
Alfred Milner that “the high-handed and unjustifiable 
conduct ” of tho British Government had determined tho 
Free State to throw in its lot with tho Transvaal, Thus 
tho two republics began the war fighting side by side. 
Tho early successes of the Boers in Cape Colony enabled 
President Steyn, who had not in the first instance taken 
the field himself, to issue proclamations annexing portions 
of British territory to his own republic. But tho tide of 
war soon turned. After the surrender of Cronje's force 
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at Paardeberg on 27th February 1900 Bloemfontein was 
at the mercy of Lord Roberts. It was occupied on 13th 
March, by vv’hich date the President had already taken 
flight. The annexation of the Orange Free State — ^now 
the Orange River Colony — followed on 28th May. 
During the whole after course of the w’ar Steyn wan- 
dered about South Africa, carrying on a semblance of 
government, and on occasion actually taking charge of 
military operations. More than once he narrowly 
escaped capture. He was regarded as one of the most 
irreconcilable of the Boer leaders, and in August 1901 
he justified this view by declaring, -with Botha and De 
Wet, that he intended to carry on the war as long as 
possible. He took part, however, in the preliminary 
peace negotiations at Klerksdorp in April 1902, but 
was prevented .by illness from signing the instrument of 
surrender at Pretoria on 31st May. At that date he 
was stated to be suffering from locomotor ataxy, brought 
on in all probability by his constant exertions and the 
nervous strain to which he had been subjected by the 
war. He sailed for Europe in July, and took up his 
residence in Holland. 

Steyr^ or Steier, an industrial town in Upper 
Austria, on the river Enns, 18 miles S.S.E. of Linz. 
Population (1890), 21,499; (1900), 17,592, chiefly German 
and Catholic (estimated to have 5 per ceDt. Czech and 
1 per cent. Protestants and Jews). In addition to its 
important iron and steel industry, there is a paper manu- 
factory, together with cotton-printing, dyeing, bell-found- 
ing, and brewing industries. The well-known small-arms 
factory now produces bicycles, electrical plant, <fec., in 
addition to its staple products. 

Stillman, William James (1828-1901), 
American painter, journalist, consul, and for many years 
a special correspondent of The Times, was born at Schenec- 
tady, New York state, on Ist June 1828. Both his 
parents were rather remarkable people of Puritan lean- 
ings. The religion in which the boy was brought up 
was of a repressive character. It tended to a morbid 
anxiety of soul rather than to joy and spiritual peace. 
But it continued to influence Stillman all through his 
life. Pie went through various developments of belief, 
but never lost his firm trust in the help and guidance 
of a beneficent Ruler of the Universe. Ho was sent to 
school in New York, and graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady. His desire was to be a painter. His 
family opposed the wish, but he panaged to overcome 
their opposition, and early in 1850 came to England. 
He made the acquaintance of Buskin ; was introduced to 
Turner, for whose works he had unbounded admiration ; 
and fell so much under the influence of Rossetti and 
Millais, that on his return home he speedily became 
known as tho “American Pre-Raphaelite.” He did not 
stay at home long. In 1851 Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, made a tour through the United States. Still- 
man was one of the young people who were most deeply 
impressed by his oratory. He at once offered, his ser- 
vices to the cause of Hungarian liberation, and before 
long his offer was accepted. He was invited to go to 
Hungary to dig up the Crowm jewels, which had been 
buried secretly during the insurrection of 1848--49. But 
the fellow-conspirator whom he was to meet at Budapest 
could not be found. Kossuth had planned the errand in 
a characteristically casual way, and Stillman returned 
without the Crown jewels, glad enough to have escaped 
the active Austrian police. ’While he was aw^aiting a 
projected rising in Milan, Stillman studied art in Paris, 
and then, since the rising did not take place, he returned 
to the United States and once more devoted himself to 
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landscape painting. He fonnd time not only to play a 
considerable part in the spiritualist movement, but also 
to start a journal, called The Crayon^ in New York. It 
numbered Lowell among its contributors, and when it 
failed for want of funds, Stillman went to live near 
Lowell at Cambridge, Mass. Here he had also for neigh- 
bours Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz, and other famous 
writers. He induced many of them to join the Adiron- 
dack Club, which used to make expeditions into the 
mountains. One such expedition has its record in a 
poem by Emerson. In this particular excursion Long- 
fellow refused to take part. He was still doubting when 
he heard that Emerson intended to take a gun. “ Then,” 
he said at once, somebody will be shot,” and hesitated 
no longer. Stillman passed several years at Cambridge 
in quiet satisfaction vdth his surroundings, but a fit of 
restlessness started him off once more to England. He 
began to paint in London, renewed his friendshii3 with 
Euskin, and went with him to Switzerland to paint and 
draw in the Alps. Here Stillman worked so assiduously 
that his eyesight was affected. This did not prevent 
In’m^ however, from undertaking the res23onsibilities 
of marriage. He was in Normandy with his wife, a 
daughter of Dr David Mack of Cambridge, Mass., when 
the American Civil War broke out. He made more 
than one attempt to serve in the Northern ranks, but 
his health was too weak. “ We have not seen the enemy 
yet,” said a colonel, to whom he offered himself as a 
volunteer, “but we have buried all the men like you 
already.” His country, however, found employment for 
his services in another direction. In 1861 he was ap- 
XDointed United States consul in Rome. A dispute with 
his Government soon led to resignation, but shortly 
afterwards (in 1865) he was appointed to Crete, where 
he immediately became an avowed champion of the 
Christians in the island and of Cretan independence. He 
was naturally regarded with hostility both by the Mussul- 
man population and by the Turkish authorities, and in 
September 1868 he found the strain upon his nerves too 
great to be borne any longer. He resigned and went 
to Athens, where his first wife died. In 1871 he married 
again in England, his second wife being a daughter of 
Mr Spartali, Greek consul-general in London. He had 
now given up painting and was following the career of 
a writer for newspapers and magazines. When the in- 
surrection of 1875 broke out in Herzegovina he went 
there as a volunteer correspondent of The Tmiee. Hi? 
letters from the Balkans aroused so much interest that 
the British Government was induced to lend its counte- 
nance to Montenegrin aspirations. The Turks tried to 
blacken his character, but without success. Mr Glad- 
stone, who had been inclined to put faith in their fables, 
was soon convinced of their untruth, and offered Mr 
Stillman a handsome apology. When the war ended 
in 1877 Stillman passed some months in Italy before he 
was appointed correspondent of The Times in Athens. In 
1886 he became representative of that journal both in 
Italy and in Greece, with permanent residence in Rome. 
From 1890 until 1898 he was correspondent for Italy 
alone. He was a severe critic of Italian statesmen, and 
embroiled himself at various times with various politicians, 
from Crispi downwards. After his retirement he Uved 
in Surrey, still keeping up a keen interest in all the 
subjects that had claimed his energies during his long 
and interesting life. He died on 6th July 1901. 
Stillman left a number of books, recording the different 
phases of his active career and discussing the questions 
in art and life that had chiefly occupied his mind. TTia 
autobiography was published shortly before his death. 

(h. h. TP.) 
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Stillwd.'terj a city of Minnesota, U.S.A., caintal of 
Washington county, near the head of St Croix Lake, at 
an altitude of 694 feet. It has three railways — the 
Chicago and North-Western; the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St Paul ; and the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha, w-hich, with boats on the river, which is navigable 
to this point, give it a large trade. The industiies arc 
chiefly connected with the lumber trade and manufactures. 
It many large saw, planing, and shingle mills. It 
contains also flour mills and grain elevators, waggon 
factories and agricultural implement wurks. Poijulation 
(1890), 11,260; (1900), 12,318, of whom 4021 were 
foreign-bom. 

Stirling^, a royal and parliamentary burgh (Stirling 
group), important railway centre, and county town of 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, overlooking the Forth, 36 miles 
W.N.W. of Edinburgh, and 30 miles N.N.E. of Glasgow 
by rail. A steamer runs from Leith (45 miles), but the 
navigation of the river between Alloa and Stirling is 
almost wholly dependent on the tide. The famous “ links 
of the Forth ” occur between the towns named, and make 
the distance between them almost twice what it is by 
land. At Causewayhead, about 1|- mile from Stirling, 
rises the Abbey Craig, an outlying si)ur of the OchiLs, 
upon the summit of which stands the Wallace Monument, 
which serves as a landmark for many miles around. 
Trams connect Stirling and Bridge of Allan, Tweed is 
no longer manufactured, but industrial features include 
furniture factories, a cooperage, and large rubber works. 
The water-supply has been sui^plemented and electric light 
introduced. A new j^ost office and free library have been 
built. The High School has an organized science and art 
school attached. Pox^ulation (1891), 16, 776; (1901), 
18,403. 

StirlingTShiref a midland county of Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by Perth, on tho N.E. by Clackmannan 
and tile Firth of Forth, on the S.E. by Linlithgowshire, 
on tile S. by Lanarksliiro and a detached i)ortion of 
Dumbartonshire, and on the S.W. and S. by Duiubai’tou- 
shirp. 

Area a7id Fopulatiooi , — In 1891 tho parish of Stirling was placed 
wholly iu Stirling, and Alva transfoired to Clackmannan ; Logic 
was placed wholly iu Stirling, Jjecropt wholly iu Perth, mid 
Eippen wholly in Stirling. The area is 296,028 acres, or about 
. 466 square miles. The population was, iu 1891, 125,608 ; iu 1891, 
on the above area, 118,021 ; and in 1901 it wuh 142,338, of whom 
72,697 were males and 69,641 females. On tho area ^ivMi abovo, 

, the number of persons to the square mile in 1901 was 305, and tho 
number of acres to tho person 2 '8. Tho following table gives par- 
ticulars of births, deaths, and marriages : — 


Year. 

Uoatlis. 

Marriages. 

liirths. 

Pnr«(»ntngo of 
lllugltiinficy. 

1880 

2076 

701 

4008 

6 '9 

1890 

2386 

770 

3790 

6-31 

1899 

2359 

1010 

4445 

5'1 


The following table gives the birth-rate, death-rate, and marriage- 
rate per thousand of the population for a series of years : — 



1880. 

1881-SO. 

1890. 

1801-08. 

1800. 

Birth-rate . 

37-87 

33 -57 

32-06 

34-42 

34*52 

Death-rate . 

19-62 

18-28 

20-18 

18-58 1 

18*32 

Marriage-rate 

6-62 

6-35 

6-51 

6-90 

7*84 


In 1891 there were 1794 Gaelic-speaking persona in the county, 
and 408 foreigners. Valuation in 1889-90, <6557, 037 ; 1899-1900, 
£623,748. 

Ac^iinistrcUion . — The county returns a member to Parliament. 
Stirling (18,403) is a royal and parliamentary burgh of the Stirling 

S yup, Falkirk (29,271) is a parliamentary burgh (I’alkirk group), 
ilsyth (7331) is a police burgh and burgh of barony, and Bridge 
of Allan (3240), Denny and Dunipaco (5158), and Grangemouth 
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(7968) are police burglis. Alva and Milngavie were cut oif from 
the county in 1891. Eive other towns have more than 2U00 
inhabitants, and six more over 1000. Tiiere are 23 civil parishes, 
and the number of paupers and dependents in September 1899 was 
2821. Stirlingshire forais a sheriffdom with Dumbarton and 
Clackmannan, and there are two lesident sheriffs-substitute, one 
at Stirling and one at Falkirk. 

Education. — ^Twenty-six school boards manage 78 schools, which 
had an average attendance of 21,591 in 1898-99, and 12 voluntary 
schools (8 Roman Catholic and 2 Episcopal) had 1565. There arc 
2 secondary schools, one at Stirling and the other at Falkirk, and 
each of these places has a science and art school, while 20 public 
schools in the county earned grants in 1898 for giving higher 
education. The county council does little or nothing for technical 
education, but Stirling and Kilsyth town councils subsidize 
science and art and manual instruction classes, and Denny and 
Dunipace supports a mining instruction class. 

Agricidiwrc . — The percentage of cultivated area in 1898 was 
39 '9. Oats are the staple crop, the barley acreage is about a third 
of that under oats, and some 2000 acres are under wheat. Of the 
1545 holdings in 1895 the average size was 77 acres. The per- 
centage under 5 acres was 14 ’95, between 5 and 50 acres 33*01, 
and over 50 acres 52*04. The number of farms between 50 and 
100 acres was 370, between 100 and 300, 393, between 300 and 500, 
35, and over 500 acres, 6. The following table gives the principal 
acreages at intervals of five years from 1885 : — 


Tear. 

Area under 
Crops. 

Corn 

Crops. 

Green 

Crops. 

Clover. 

Permanent 

PastuTo. 

Fallow. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

3899 

115,058 

119,138 

118,794 

118,676 

29,031 

27,324 

26,780 

25,819 

8708 

8434 

8732 

8071 

28,206 

36,531 

32,671 

31,541 

47,702 

45,106 

49,362 

62,017 

1400 

1630 

1111 

1087 


The following table gives particulars of the live-stock during the 
same years : — 


Tear, 

Total 

Horses. 

Total 

Cattle. 

Cows or 
Heifers in 
Milk or Calf 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1899 

4541 

4635 

5173 

4772 

31,275 

31,106 

32,889 

33,902 

10,956 

11,074 

11,744 

12,181 

115,766 

120,531 

128,734 

122,584 

1975 

2188 

2677 

2096 


At the census of 1891 the number of persons returned as being 
engaged iu agriculture was 3983 men and 774 women. There were 
14,920 acres under wood iu 1895, of ’which 693 had been planted 
since 1881. 

Industrus and Trade. — Coal-mining is the staple industry. The 
following table shows the output of minerals in 1890 and 1899 ; — 


Year. 

Coal. 

Iron Oto. 

SaTidstone. 

Fire-clay. | 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1800 

1800 

1,408,086 

2,200,002 

£686,549 

£880,551 

38,283 

8,012 

£22,010 

£1,120 

52,370 

£l*i,707 

54,440 

79,092 

£0,551 

£11,000 


There were also obtained in 1899, 19,518 tons of limestone 
valued at £3904, and 2288 tons of oil -shale valued at .£572. 
Falkirk is the headq^uarters of the light founding industry, 
which developed largely during the last quarter of the 19th 
century ; chemical works, woollen manufacture, calico-printing 
and bleaching are also important. The industrial population 
numbered, iu 1891, 26,244 men and 5664 women, of whom 
13,191 nicii and 237 women 'were engaged iu the working of 
minerals, and 1666 men and 1862 women in textiles. About 
30 miles were added to the railway mileage of the county during 
the period 1875-1900. 

Authorities. — A. Hiller, handbook of General Scotland. 
Stirling, 1865.— W Hilne-Home. The Estuary of tM Forth 
and adooining Districts j vimed geologically. Edinburgh, 1871* 
— R* Gillespie. Eomd abotd Falkirk. Glasgow, 1868. — Eegis^ 
trum Monasterii S. Marie de OambuskcTmcth. Edinburgh, 1872. 
— J. Guthrie-Smith. The Pa/rish of Straihblane. Glasgow, 1886. 
— yf. B. Cook* Stirling Castle. Stirling, 1890. — W. Rowand 
A:!7derson. Stirling Castle. Stirling, 1893. — J. Guthrie-Smitk. 
Stradhmdrvik gmd its Inhabitants. Glasgow, 1896. — -J. S. Fleming. 
Old Lodgings of Stirling. Stirling, 1897. Old Nooks of Stirling. 
Stirling, 1898 . — The Antonim Wall {Glasgow Arch. Soc. lie- 
port). Glasgow, 1899.— J. W. Small. Old Stirling. Stirling, 
18^7. (W. Wa) 
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StOCkbridgrei a to-wn of Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, TJ.S.A. It comprises an area of 24 square 
miles of picturesque valley and hill country, situated in 
the western part of the state. The 2 ^rincij)al village 
bears the same name as the to'wn, and is situated on 
the river Housatonic, 'and on a branch of the Hew 
York, Hew Haven, and Hartford Eailroad. Stockbridge 
is well known as a place of summer resort for New York 
people, 'W'hose country houses are scattered through 
it. Population (1880), 2357 ; (1890), 2132; (1900), 
2081. 

StOCkorSLUi a market town in the government 
district of Korneuburg, Lower Austria, situated on an 
arm of the Danube and on the North-Western Railway, 
about 16 miles from Vienna. It is one of the largest 
of the Austrian corn-markets, and has a considerable 
trade in timber. Soap, candles, perfumery, felt goods, &c., 
are manufactured. Population (1890), with incorporated 
village of Grafendorf, 8393; (1900), 10,213. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, beautifully situ- 
ated, in part on a cluster of islands, between the eastern 
extremity of Lake Malar and the Saltsjo, an inlet of the 
Baltic (40 miles long, thickly studded ■with rocky, wooded 
islands), in 59“ 20' 3^ N. and 18“ 3' 32" K Stockholm 
is traversed from south to north by the main railway line 
from Malmo to the north and west of Sweden, which has 
a commodious and handsome station on the Wasagatan. 
With this are linked three local lines. There is also a 
well-arranged tramway system. Since 1875 the city has 
grown with much rapidity, the expansion being greatest 
on the northern outskirts, that is, beyond Norrmalm. 
But the population has since 1895 increased faster than 
the city has expanded, and the want of houses, more 
particularly smaller houses at moderate rentals, became 
very acute in 1897, and continued to be so on to 
1902. Population (1880), 168,775; (1890), 246,454; 
(1900), 300,624. The death-rate diminished from 25 ‘7 
per 1000 for the quinquennial period 1876-80 to 19-5 
in 1891-95. On the island of the Holy Spirit (Helgeands- 
holm) there are new Houses of Parliament and premises 
for the Bank of Sweden. On Riddarholm there were 
built, in 1887-90, fine archives offices ; and in the yard 
of the palace of nobility (Riddarhunt) a statue to tlie 
Swedish chancellor, Axel Oxenstjerna, by Boijeson, was 
unveiled (1890), In front of the church of St Nicholas’ 
there was unveiled, in 1898, a statue to Olaus Petri, the 
reformer, by Lundberg. The exterior of the royal palace 
was restored, 1898-1901, and many ornamental details, 
plaimed by the architect, were executed by the muni- 
ficence of King Oscar II. ; what was formerly the royal 
library in the north-east wing of the palace is now the 
royal armoury, containing among other objects the relics 
of Sweden’s most famous kings, Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. The principal modern edifices in the Norr- 
malm quarter are the opera house (1891-98), the academy 
of fine arts (1897), and the church of St John’s (1890). 
In this quarter two parks have been opened — ^Vanadis 
Park in 1886-96 and Tegn(Sr Park in 1891-93 ; and 
a statue to Nils Ericsson, the railway engineer, by 
BOijeson, was unveiled in 1893. To the east of Nornnalm 
stretches the handsome residential quarter of Ostennal;m, 
with fine promenades and broad boulevards, where have 
been built large barracks (1888, 1890, and 1897) for 
the Swedish Guards Corps. Monuments to Linnaeus 
(1885) and Schiele (1892) have been set up in Humle- 
gfirden (the Hop Garden). In 1897 the royal library pos- 
sessed some 300,000 volumes, 10,000 MSS., and 14,000 
portfolios of pamphlets, &c. The peninsula of Blasie- 
holm, which juts out south-east from Norrmalm, contains 
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several palace-like private houses. Various hospitals, 
asylums, and barracks have been erected on Kungsholm 
(King’s Island) to the west of Norrmalm. The Caroline 
medical institute (1815), which (since 1874) has the same 
rights as the universities to hold medical examinations 
and to confer the degree of M.D., had about ’40 instructors 
and 282 students in 1899. In Sodennalm, which rises 
to 184 feet above sea-level, there are, it should be men- 
tioned, St Catherine’s churdh (1656 ; restored 1891). In 
the same quarter there are the Roman Catholic chapel 
of St Erik (1892) and two parks — Tanto (1885-96) 
and White Hill (1895-96). On Djurg&rden (the Deer 
Park), the playground and favourite summer resort of 
the Stockholm people, great alterations have been made. 
In 1893 a biological museum was built; in 1897 a 
bridge to connect the island with Ostermalm; and in 
1898-99 a beginning was made with an imposing pile 
destined to contain the northern (Scandinavian) museum, 
collected mainly through the instrumentality of Dr A. 
Hazelius. In 1891 there was organized within the 
enclosure of Skansen (the Redoubt) the open-air historical 
museum of Swedish life, which serves to illustrate the 
collections of the northern museum. On this same 
island (Djurgarden) are a deaf and dumb asylum, several 
restaurants and theatres, and a bust of Bellman, whose 
day (26th July) is celebrated annually with great fes- 
tivities. Education stands at a high level in Stockholm, 
the city being exceptionally weU endowed with academies, 
museums, and other adjuncts of higher culture. In 1897 
there were 61*8 telephones for every 1000 inhabitants, as 
compared with 40*1 in Christiania, 37*1 at Helsingfors, 
and 2*3 in London. The industries of Stockholm are, 
generally speaking, of a miscellaneous character. It has 
no staples, like Korrkoping or Jbnkoping. The most 
important are those producing commodities for human 
consumption, and next after them, iron and steel in- 
dustries. Altogether, in point of value of- output, 
Stockholm is accredited with 26 per cent, of the in- 
dustry of an Sweden. In 1896 she had a total of 606 
factories, employing 21,400 workpeople, with output valued 
at ^4,711,000; as compared with 275 factories, 9810 
workpeople, and ^£1, 79 7, 500 output in 1884. Stockholm 
is the first import town in Sweden, but with regard 
to exports she is surpassed by both Gothenburg and 
Malmo. During 1891-94 inclusive her imports averaged 
^5,821,600 and her exports ^1,342,300 per annum; but 
in 1897 the imports were £6,805,600, or 30 per cent, of 
the total imports of the kingdom, and the exports 
£1,783,300, or only about 9 per cent. In 1900 the port 
was entered by 2255 vessels of 964,367 tons, of- which 
459 of 428,292 tons were British, as compared with 1746 
vessels of 611,650 tons (241 of 178,500 tons British) in 
1888- In 1899 Stockholm owned a mercantile navy 
of 205 vessels of 70,870 tons, ranking in this respect 
next after Gothenburg. There are three navigable 
approaches to the city through the SkargArd — (L) the 
northern, ■ i^rusund, 75 miles from the Baltic; (ii.) 
the eastern, vid Sandhamn, 40 miles; and (iii.) the 
southern, vid Landsort, 87 miles. From 1885 to 1890 
mclusive the port was closed by ice on an average 81 days 
in the year, but during the period 1890-96 the average 
was only 25 days. Since 1896 an ice-breaker of 1000 
horse-power has been employed to keep the approaches and 
the harbour open in winter. With the view of still further 
facilitating the commerce of the port, large quantities of iron, 
timber, and coal have since 1879-86 been shipped and un- 
shipped at the new out-port of Vartan, immediately north- 
east of the city, where there is a harbour, 14 acres in 
extent, with 6340 feet length, of quayage. In Stockholm 
itself the depth beside the larger quays is 20 feet at low 


water, beside the smaller quays, 12 feet; the general 
depth of the harbour and waterways being elsewhere 100 
to 105 feet, except in Norrstreim (the connexion with Lake 
Malar), where it is only 7^ feet. Mean temperature 
of Stockholm (1859-94), 41*7" Fahr. ; January, 26*6“; 
July, 61*5". Rainfall (1860-94), 17 inches ; snow falls on 
an average on 58 days in the year. 

Auth DEITIES. — Of the more recent books upon Stockholm, the 
first place belongs to the profusely illustrated work, written by a 
number of authorities, edited by E. W. Dahlgreii, and published 
under the auspices of the city executive, i^tockholm, SveHges 
Hufoabditadj 3 vols. (1897). See also A. Steindbeeg and C. J. 
Ltjxdik, Gamla Stockholm (1882) ; and C. J. Ltjndin, Nya Stock- 
holm (1887-90) ; G. Koedensvan, Mdlarcns Di'ottning (1896-97) ; 
Urhu/iider till StocJcholms historia^ eel. by Karl Hildebraml (1900) ; 
Berdttelser angaende StockholTiis kom7aunal-fbrvn.ltning (annual 
reports since 1868) ; and K. Key-Aberg, Af Stockhohns Stadsfull- 
mdktige leslutad Unders^kning af Arhetarnes Bostadsforhddlandcn i 
Stockholm (1897). (j. t, be.) 

Stock Markets. — Since the ninth edition of 
the BncyclcypcBdiob Britannica was published the volume 
of transactions in interest-bearing securities has grown 
enormously in all the great cities of the world. ' In 
London the membership of the Stock Exchange, the 
number of securities quoted in the Official List, and 
the number of securities dealt in, have expanded 
greatly, and the markets in New York and Paris, esi)e- 
cially the former, have acquired enhanced importance. 
The Berlin Bourse, the business of which was steadily 
growing during the ’eighties and early ’nineties, was 
checked in its expansion after 1896 by drastic legislation 
passed in July of that year against bargains for future 
delivery, and the business of German speculators was 
being done (1896-1902) in other exchanges, especially 
London, Amsterdam, and Brussels. ToJegraiihic com- 
munication between the various great cities of the world 
is much closer than it was in 1885, what is known 
as arbitrage business having attained very largo j[)ro- 
portions. This class of business consists in watching 
closely the fluctuations in certain securities whicli are 
dealt in in two big markets, and simultaneously soiling 
in one and buying in the other when opportunity offers. 
Previous to 1884 and 1885 it was chiefly confined to 
operations between London and Paris, the differenco in 
the times of London and New York having till then 
prevented the growth of a similar business between those 
cities, as New York morning prices do not roach London 
till about 3.30 P.M., and tlxe London Stock Exchange is 
shut at 4 p.M. But in London, about the middle of the 
’eighties, the practice of staying in “ the street,” after tlio 
Stock Exchange was shut, to deal in “ Americans ” began 
to become common, though many old-fashioned brokers 
who were rich enough not to be eager to make more 
money set their faces against it. It is wortlx noting tliat 
in most of the foreign cities there has always been nxoro 
disposition to stay late than in London, whei*o it was 
formerly the rule to cease business definitely at a more 
or less fixed, hour. Since 1886 there has been more 
laxity in this respect, but it is not even yet the practice 
^ do business in the evening. In Paris, dealing on the 
Boulevard ” goes on intermittently in summer as late as 
9 p.M, when trade is active, 

London.— Th& value of the securities quoted in the 
Official List of the Stock Exchange, deducting foreign 
stocks (coupons payable abroad), the exact ^ 
amounts of which are not ascertainable, was 
on 31st December 1891 £4,562,438,154; at BxchMMga 
the end of 1901 it was £6,795,648,291. The 
List itself has been increased in size several 
times. It formerly consisted of four pages, and in 1902 
sixteen. The first great expansion in the xxunxbct of 
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securities took place in the years ISSS-QO^ when, following 
the example of Messrs Guinness, many brewery and other 
firms turned themselves into limited liability companies. 
During the ’nineties the conversion of private concerns 
into companies proceeded at an ever-increasing pace, 
attaining its maximum in the year 1896, when 309 
millions of capital of all kinds were registered. The 
greatest single year on record was, however, 1888, when 
353 millions of capital was registered. 

The market for mining shares had, up to about 1888, 
held a very small place in the business of the Stock 
Exchange, but the discovery of an extensive 
lining gold-field on the Witwatersrand in the Transvaal 
market, produced a great change. At first, although 
the transactions in the new group of securities 
were very large, and enormous sums of money were won 
and lost in them, the “Kaffre circus,” as it was called, 
was regarded with contempt by the older hahitioes of the 
Stock Exchange, and it was not until the winter of 1894- 
1895, when the number of brokers engaged in the new 
market had become greater than those, in any other, that 
special recognition was given to the mining department, 
by a rule that the arrangements for carrying over bargains 
in mining shares should begin the day before the regular 
settlement commenced (see Account). Even with these new 
facilities the Stock Exchange Clearing House found it diffi- 
cult to cope with the huge mass of work thrown on it in 1895, 
and once or twice it broke down temporarily. Much of the 
trouble to all concerned arose from the fact that mining 
shares, like nearly all securities dealt in in London, were 
registered ’’ and not “to bearer.” The offices of the 
companies were naturally not equipped with the staffs 
that would have enabled them to furnish certificates 
promptly in the onormou^s quantities unexpectedly re- 
quired; it must be remembered that the preparation of 
a certificate for 50 or 100 shares of £1 each is just as 
troublesome as the preparation of one for 500 or 1000. 
The now feature, which upset all calculations, was the 
extraordinary number of small speculative investors 
who bought and paid for their shares, very often to 
their subsequent regret. If the shares had been “to 
bearer,” the work could have been done with comparative 
ease. 

Another remarkable feature of the “boom,” to use the 
slang which came into general use during the great specu- 
Mlaiag mania for Bouth African shares in 1895, 

Mbm^aot was the fact that of the 200 or 300 shares dealt 
quoted iu, less than a dozen were officially quoted. As 
officially^ a rule no quotation was asked for, though a 
“special settlement” was obtained. Most, of the com- 
l>anics concerned had been registered under the laws of the 
then existing Bouth African llopublic. After the Jameson 
Rai<l business in the South African market slackened 
Homewdiat, and there were few new “ Kaffre ” companies 
introdu(se(l ; but, the volume of mining transactions was 
kept up by the discovery of the Coolgardio gold-fields of 
West Australia, which led to the creation of a great 
numl>er of coxnpanics, whoso shares were “introduced” 
in London from 1895 onwards. Very few of those also 
were, or are, quoted in the Official List. A minor 
“boom” occurred in the winter of 1900-1901 in West 
African shares, but although it created a good deal of 
noise, it was not to bo compared in magnitude to the 
Bouth African and West Australian movements. The 
West African gold-fields are expected by the best authori- 
ties to bo very j>roductivo eventually, but are at present 
at an early stage of, development and receive little 
attention, iwtrtly because the market was “ manipulated ” 
and a c^erttiin numlKir of people lost money when they 
expiicted to gain it 
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The American department of the Stock Exchange has 
diminished considerably in importance since 1885, owing 
chiefly to the great distrust which the silver 
policy of the United States, not finally aban- 
doned until 1893, created. This policy and ^ 
the Venezuela Message of President Cleveland in Decem- 
ber 1895 caused British holders to sell steadily. On 
the other hand, the United States continued to grow 
in wealth, and the American people bought back from 
Europe enormous masses of American railway bonds and 
shares. The London Stock Exchange took comparatively 
little part in the wonderful upward movement in American 
prices which began in 1897 and, after two partial checks, 
was still proceeding in 1902. The second check took 
place in May 1901, when two great groups of American 
railroad magnates unintentionally produced a “corner” 
(see Markets) in Northern Pacific -Railroad shares. 
The American public took fright at this apparent 
evidence of the recommencement of hostilities between 
great financiers who were believed to have “buried the 
hatchet”; the dispute, however, was soon arranged, as 
the two parties had no desire to fight, hut the public was 
only beginning to recover its confidence more than a year 
afterwards. The “comer” in Northern Pacific common 
shares produced one remarkable result in London, namely, 
the suspension for two or three weeks of the “ buying in ” 
rule: if that rule had been enforced against people who 
were, in most cases, involuntary “hears” of Northern 
Pacific, several leading firms of brokers would have been 
ruined. 

Since the conversion of the British 3 per cents, 
in 1888, and creation of local loans stock (to provide 
money to be lent by the Public “Works Loan 
Commissioners to local authorities), no important 
addition to the list of high-class investment ^f^lfrines. 
securities was made until 1900, when the Boer 
war necessitated special finance, consisting in the creation 
and issue of the national war loan for 30 millions (1900), 
92 millions of Consols, in two issues, of 60 millions (April 
1901) and 32 millions (April 1902) ; there were ^so 
minor issues of three and five year Exchequer bonds and 
Treasury bills. These issues of Consols greatly broadened 
the market for them, which for many years after the con- 
version of 1888 had been very narrow, owing to a large 
proportion of the total being in the hands of Government 
departments. The Government’s borrowing operations 
were sufficiently big to reduce the value of the whole 
mass of Stock Exchange securities, except Canadian 
and American railway issues, which increased in value 
owing to causes pecidiarly affecting them, and certain 
securities which were also influenced by special forces, 
such as Argentine, Spanish, and other foreign bonds. 
The interest taken by British investors and speculators 
in foreign Government bonds generally has decreased 
considerably, and, on the other hand, foreign speculators, 
and to some extent foreign investors, have operated more 
freely on the London Stock Exchange. The smooth 
working of the finance of the Boer war was greatly facili- 
tated by the employment of the funds of French financial 
institutions in British Treasury bills and Exchequer bonds, 
and to some extent in Consols. 

Various minor alterations in the working of the Stock 
Exchange occurred between 1888 and 1902. Telephonic 
communication has become much more general, 
and extends over longer distances ; for instance, 
conversations between men in Paris and London 
are daily incidents of the business of many firms. The 
relations between the Stock Exchange and the money 
market have become closer : banks lend more freely than 
they used to, on a wider range of securities ; but they also 
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lend more often direct to the holder of the securities 
borrowed on, and not through a member of the Stock 
Exchange. Formerly the usual practice of those banks 
which had considerable business with the Stock Exchange 
was to lend large sums on high-class stocks to wealthy 
brokers, who employed the money inside the “House” in 
carrying over the accounts of their clients, or to other 
brokers whom they trusted. This class of business is still 
very large, but wealthy clients are not now always satis- 
fied to borrow through their brokers; they not unfre- 
quently go direct to banks and borrow from them. This 
practice has its inconveniences : formerly it was possible 
for the jobbers in all important markets on the Stock 
Exchange to form a good idea, by comparing notes in each 
settlement, of what the condition of the speculative account 
really was, hut it is less easy to do so now, because so much 
stock is “ pawned ” with banks that the conclusions arrived 
at by the jobbers from examining only what they are 
carrying over themselves are liable to be falsified through 
finding (a) that the account is either lighter than they 
expected, stock having been taken off the market tem- 
porarily by banks; or (b) that it is much heavier than 
they were prepared for, me banks having suddenly refused 
to lend any longer on a mass of stock they had hitherto 
been carrying. Banks are apt to be more capricious in 
their action as regards this class of business than the big 
“money brokers” ; they cannot so well feel the pulse of 
the market, and are therefore liable to sudden fits of 
alarm, and also to hurried changes of policy on the part of 
their boards, which may be, and usually are, based on 
sound principles, but are not unfrequently carried out 
without sufficient regard to the circumstances existing at 
the moment chosen for putting them in practice. 

iPaWs. — The Paris Bourse is an institution of enormous 
strength, but it plays a smaller part in international busi- 
ness thjLu might be expected, owing to the deep-rooted 
conservatism and caution of the French people in money 
matters. It is true that they are liable to occasional 
outbursts of imprudence, such as led to the loss of great 
sums in the Pa.nama Canal Company; but, as a rule, it 
is difficult to induce the average Frenchman to place his 
money in anything which he does not think a safe interest- 
yielding security under French law: he almost always 
wants to invest, not to speculate. In Great Britain and 
America the distinction between the two is too fre- 
quently forgotten. Since the Panama collapse in 1894; 
tile French investor — that is, the bulk of the French 
nation — ^has been very prudent. The French have 
gone on saving money, and have been very difficult to 
satisfy in the matter of the securities offered to them. 
Appeals to patriotism have drawn from some French 
capitalists a considerable amount of money from time to 
time for Eussian Government loans, but these appeals were 
backed by assurances given by large banking institutions 
like the Credit Lyonnais, the Comptoir d^Escompte, and 
the Soci4t6 G^n^rale, in addition to the Bank of France, 
that the interest was secure. As a rule, however, invest- 
ments outside France are not popular with the French 
peasantry and middle classes ; but there has always been a 
minority who were ready to speculate from time to time, 
besides the body of professional operators on the Bourse. 
The dimensions of this minority increased during the last 
eight or ten years of the l9th century, owing to the 
attractions presented by the South African gold-fields. 
Operators and speculative investors in France were large 
holders of South African mining shares when the Boer 
wax broke out in 1899, and though they sold them freely 
in consequence of the war, they did so with the intention 
of “ coming in ” again, and on more than one occasion 
made tentative purchases. The great banking firms and 


institutions of Paris have been occupied a good deal 
with the finances of Spain, Portugal, Turkey, and other 
minor countries, and last, but not least, they were 
large purchasers of British Treasury bills, which dur- 
ing the first two years of the war afforded an extra- 
ordinary opportunity to the investor, it being possible to 
buy them at prices yielding a rate equal to 3|- per cent, 
per annum during the currency of the bills. 

JS^eiv York . — The movements on the New York Stock 
Exchange during the last ten or twelve years of the 
19th century were so gigantic and surprising, that it is 
difficult to realize their meaning. Naturally the earlier 
events of the period are comprehensible to some extent : 
the collapse of prices in 1893, owing chiefly to the 
prolonged resistance of the Senate 'to the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Act of 1890 ; the semi-panic of December 
1895, caused by the Venezuela Message of President 
Cleveland; the partial revival in 1897 and relapse in 
1898, owing to the war with Spain. Opinions as to the 
real character of the colossal upward movement which 
began in the autpmn of 1900 differ. Certain tilings, 
however, are worth mentioning : (a) that the United 
States is now the largest holder of its own shares as well 
as bonds ; (6) that the position is much complicated by the 
growth of gigantic industrial combinations (see Trusts), 
which, according to some of the best judges, are over- 
capitalized; (c) that although the United States has 
bought back such huge quantities of American shares and 
bonds from Europe, and has “participated” in various 
loan operations in Europe, including the issues of Consols, 
there is very strong evidence that this has been done in 
part by borrowing largely in Europe “ on short term,” and 
by selling the securities taken up in Europe soon after 
their issue, or “pawning” them. It was difficult to account 
in any other way for the movements of gold from Now 
York to Europe which took place from time to time in 
1901-02. (w. Ho.) 

Stockport, a market town, municipal, county 
(1888), and parliamentary borough, mainly in Cheshire 
but partly in Lancashire, where is part of the suburb of 
Heaton Norris, 6 miles from Manchoster, with which it 
is connected by railway and tramway. The site of the 
town is hilly, and it stands on the Mersey where the 
Tame and Qoyt join. The area of the county borough 
is 2200 acres; its rateable value is £286,656; and the 
population at the census of 1891 was 70,263, and at that 
of 1901, 78,871. Stockport is a town of varied industries, 
but the most important are the woollen nxanufacturo and 
hat making. It was enfranchised under the Beform Act 
of 1832, and its most distinguished representative was 
Eichard Cobden, of whom the town has a statue. As 
a municipal borough it dates from 1835, and the cor- 
poration control the gas and water supifiy. From the 
gas-works there is an annual profit of .about £10,000. 
The penny-in-the-slot system is increasingly used. The 
market rights were bought from Lord Vernon in 1847 
for £22,600, By this arrangement tlie corporation secured 
the site of the present Vernon Park, in which stands a 
museum presented by Mr James Kershaw, M.P., and Mr 
John Benjamin Smith, M.P. There are six other i)arks 
and recreation grounds. A free library was opened in 
1875. In 1889 Stockport became a county borough. 
The municipal authorities maintain a technical and art 
school. The architect was Mr Q. Sedger, and the cost 
£20,000. Of this £6000 was given by the Whitworth 
legatees, who also gave £6000 for scholarships. There 
are also public baths, &c, A characteristic institution 
is the Stockport Sunday school, which dates from 1784, 
and is the largest in England. The mother church of St 
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Mary’s was restored in 1882. The registers date from 
1584. The borough contains various other Anglican, 
Eoman Catholic, and Nonconformist places of worship. 
Stockport has a grammar school founded in 1487 by 
Sir Edmond Shaa, Lord Mayor of London. There are 
also many charitable and other public insfitutions. 

Authorities.— Edward Hull and A. H. (tREEn. Geology of 
the Qcnmtry rownd StocJf^ort, &c. (Geological Survey, 1866). — 
Henry Heginbotham. Stoc^orty Aificient a/nd Modenn, 2 vols. 
folio. London, 1882. — ^Alfred Burton. Annals of Stockport 
(part of the Burton MSS. in the Manchester Free Library). 
— George Ormerod, Sistory of Cheshire^ by Helsby, London, 
1878-79.— J. P. Earwakee. Mast Okcslwre. London, 1877-80. 

Stockton, a city of California, IT.S.A., the capital 
of San Joaquin county. It is situated in 37® 57' N. 
and 121® 15' W., on the Stockton slough of the San 
Joaquin river, and on the San Francisco and San Joaquin 
Valley, and on branches of the Southern Pacific Eailroad, 
in the central part of the state. It has a perfectly 
level site and a regular plan, with broad streets, a water- 
supply from artesian wells, good sewerage, and natural 
gas. It is in the midst of the great valley of California, 
the granary of the Pacific coast, and is one of the largest 
grain markets of the West. It has extensive manufactures 
of flour, lumber, agricultural implements, and other articles. 
Population (1890), 14,424; (1900), 17,506, of whom 
4057 were foreign-born and 846 coloured, including 213 
negroes. 

StOCkton-on-TceSf a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, seaport, and market town, Durham, 
England, 20 miles south-south-east of Durham by rail The 
iron bridge which spans the Tees and connects the town with 
Thornaby was erected at a cost of about £65,000. The 
corporation baths and wash-houses have been reconstructed. 
The improvement of the port of Stockton has cost over 
£200,000, of which the Government has advanced £80,000 I 
on loan to the commissioners. The construction of the ! 
North Gare breakwater on the Durham side has been in I 
progress about ten years. Vessels drawing 20 feet come 
up to the town at high-water spring tides. In 1901, 
571 vessels entered with 208,131 tons, and 618 cleared 
with 231,048 tons. The registered shipping consisted 
of 30 vessels of 22,164 tons. In 1900 the total value 
of imports was £280,371, and of exports, £435,439. 
There is a well-known racecourse in the vicinity of the 
town. Hopner Park was opened in 1893. The population 
of the municipal borough was in 1891, 49,708 ; in 1901, 
51,476 : of the parliamentary borough (which includes 
Thornaby) in 1891, 68,875; in 1901, 71,812. 

StokO-on-Trenty a parish, municipal ana par- 
liamentary borough, knd market town of Staffordshire, 
England, 17 miles N. by E. of Stafford, Four large firms 
manufacturing every variety of art china and earthenware 
alone employ over 5000 hands. Coal mining and iron 
and machine manufactures are also carried on. Area of 
municipal borough, 1882 acres. Population (1891), 
24,027; (1901), 30,458. 

Stokes, Sir Qeorgre Gabriel, Babt. (1819- 

), British mathematician and physicist, was the 

youngest son of the Rev. Gabriel Stokes, rector of Skreen, 
CO. Sligo, where he was born on the 13th of August 1819, 
After attending Dr Wahl’s school in Dublin and Bristol 
College, he matriculated in 1837 at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where four years later, on graduating as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, he was elected to a 
fellowship. This he had to vacate by the statutes of that 
society when he married in 1857, but twelve years later, 
under new statutes, he was re-elected, and retained his 
place on the foundation until 1902, when, on the day 
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before he entered on his eighty-fourth year, he was elected 
to the mastership. In 1849 he was appointed to the 
Lucasian professorship of mathematics in the University, 
and on the 1st of June 1899 the jubilee of his appoint- 
ment was celebrated at Cambridge in a brilliant cere- 
monial, which was attended by numerous delegates from 
European and American universities. On that occasion a 
commemorative gold medal \vas presented to him by the 
Chancellor of the University, and marble busts of him 
by Hamo Thornycroft were formally offered to Pembroke 
College and to the University by Lord Kelvin. Sir George 
Stokes, who was created a baronet in 1889, further served 
his University by representing it in Parliament from 1887 
to 1892. During a portion of this period (1885-90) 
he was president of the Royal Society, of which he had 
been one of the secretaries since 1854, and thus, being at 
the same time Lucasian professor, he united in himself 
three offices which had only once before been held by one 
man. Sir Isaac Newton, who, however, did not hold all 
three simultaneously. 

Stokes was the oldest of the trio of natural philosophers, 
Clerk-Maxwell and Lord Kelvin being the other two, 
who especially contributed to the fame of the Cambridge 
school of mathematical physics in the latter part of the 1 9th 
century. His original work began about 1840, and from 
that date onwards the great extent of his output was only 
less remarkable than the brilliance of its quality. The 
Royal Society’s catalogue of scientific papers, which does 
not extend beyond 1883, gives the titles of over a hundred 
memoirs by him published down to that year. Some of 
these are only brief notes, others are short controversial 
or corrective statements, but many are really long and 
elaborate treatises, as may be judged from the fact that 
his scientific writings for the eleven years 1842-52 (all that 
up to 1902 had appeared in a collected form) alone M three 
volumes, the smallest of which contains 326 'pages and 
the largest 413. In matter his work is distinguished by 
a certain definiteness and finality, and even of problems 
that when he attacked them were scarcely thought 
amenable to mathematical analysis, he has in many cases 
given solutions which once and for all settle the main 
principles. This result must be ascribed to his extra- 
ordinary combination of mathematical power with experi- 
mental skiU, for with him, from the time when about 
1840 he fitted up some simple physical apparatus in his 
rooms in Pembroke College, mathematics and experiment 
have ever gone hand in hand, aiding and checking each 
other. In scope his work covers a wide range of physical 
inquiry, but, as Cornu remarked in his Rede lecture of 
1899, the greater part of it is concerned with waves and 
the transformations imposed on them during their passage 
through various media. His first published papers, which 
appeared in 1842 and 1843, were on the steady motion of 
incompressible fiuids and some cases of fluid motion ; this 
was followed in 1845 by one on the friction of fluids in 
motion and the equilibrium and motion of elastic solids, 
and in 1850 by another on the effects of the internal fric- 
tion of fluids on the motion of pendulums. To the theory 
of sound he made several contribution^, including a dis- 
cussion of the effect of wind on the intensity of sound and 
an explanation of how the intensity is influenced by the 
nature of the gas in which the sound is produced. These 
inquiries together put the science of hydrodynamics on a 
new footing, and provided a key not only to the explana- 
tion of many natural phenomena, such as the suspension 
of clouds in air, and the subsidence of ripples and waves 
in water, but also to the solution of practical problems, 
such as the flow of water in rivers and channels, and the 
skin resistance of ships. But perhaps his best known 
researches are those which deal with the undulatory theory 
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of ligiLt. Their significance and importance may be gauged 
by a reference to the article Wave Theory in vol. xxiv. 
of this Encyclopaedia, where Stokes’s authority is re- 
peatedly appealed to. His optical work began at an 
early period in- his scientific career. His first papers, on 
the aberration of light, appeared in 1845 and 1846, and 
were followed in 1848 by one on the theory of certain 
bands seen in the spectrum. In 1849 he published 
a long paper on the dynamical theory of diffraction, in 
which he showed that the plane of polarization must be 
perpendicular to the direction of vibration. Two years 
later he discussed the colours of thick plates; and in 
1852, in his famous paper on the change of refrangibility 
of light, he described the phenomenon of fluorescence, as 
exhibited by fluorspar and 
uranium glass, materials 
which he viewed as having 
the power to convert in- 
visible ultra-violet rays into 
rays of lower periods which 
are visible. A mechanical 
model, illustrating the dy- 
namical principle of Stokes’s 
explanation, was shown in 
1883, during a lecture at the 
Royal Institution, by Lord 
Kelvin, who said he had 
heard an account of it from 
Stokes many years before, 
and had repeatedly but 
vainly begged him to pub- 
lish it. In the same year, 

1852, there appeared the 
paper on the composition 
and resolution of streams of 
polarized light from different 
sources, and in 1853 an in- 
vestigation of the metallic 
reflection exhibited by cer- 
tain non-metaUic substances. 

About 1860 he was engaged 
in an inquiry on the inten- 
«ity of light reflected from, or 
transmitted through, a pile 
•of plates; and in 1862 he 
prepared for the British As- 
sociation a valuable report 
on double refraction, whidi 
marks a period in the history 
of the subject in England. A paper on the long spectrum 
of the electric light bears the same date, and was followed 
by an inqui^ into the absorption spectrum of blood. The 
■discrimination of organic bodies by their optical properties 
was treated in 1864 ; and later, in conjunction with the 
Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, he investigated the relation 
between the chemical constitution and the optical pro- 
perties of various glasses, with reference to the conditions 
■of transparency and the improvement of achromatic 
telescopes. A still later paper connected with the con- 
struction of optical instruments discussed the theoretical 
limits to the aperture of microscopical objectives. In 
other departments of physics may be mentioned paper 
■on &e conduction of heat in crystals (1861), and his 
inquiries in connexion with the radiometer ; his explana- 
tion of the light border frequently noticed in photographs 
just outside the outline of a dark body seen against the 
sky (1883) ; and, still later, his theory of the RSntgen 
rays, which he suggested might be transverse waves 
travelling as innumerable solitary waves, not in regular 
trains. Two long papers published in 1849— one on 


attractions and Clairaut’s theorem, and the other on the 
variation of gravity at the surface of the earth — also 
demand notice, as also do his mathematical memoirs on 
the critical values of the sums of periodic series (1847) 
and on the numerical calculation of a class of definite 
integrals and infinite series (1850), and his discussion of 
a differential equation relating to the breaking of railway 
bridges (1849). 

But large as is the tale of Stokes’s published work, it 
by no means represents the whole of his services in the 
advancement of science. Many of his discoveries have 
not been published, or at least have only been touched 
upon in the course of his oral lectures. An excellent 
instance is afforded by his work in the theory of spectrum 

analysis. In his presidential 
address- to the British As- 
sociation in 1871, Lord 
Kelvin (Sir William Thom- 
son, as he was then) stated 
his belief that the applica- 
tion of the prismatic analysis 
•of light to solar and stellar 
chemistry had never been 
suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by any other savant 
when Stokes taught it to 
him in Cambridge some time 
prior to the summer of 1852, 
and he sot forth the conclu- 
sions, theoretical and practi- 
cal, which he learnt from 
Stokes at that time, and 
which ho afterwards gave re- 
gularly in his ptiblic lectures 
at Glasgow. Those state- 
ments, coub, lining as they do 
the physical basis on which 
spectrum analysis rests, ami 
the mode in whidi it is aj)- 
plicahlo to the idemtifleation 
of substances existing in the 
Him and shirs, make it aj)- 
pear that Stokes anticipated 
Kirchhoff by at least seven 
or eight years. Stokes, how- 
ever, in a letter i)ubliHlietl 
some years after the delivery 
of this address, stated thathii 
had failed to tak(i ont^ essen- 
tial stop in the argument (not j»er(;civnig that (unission of 
light of definite refrangibility not merely i)orinittcd, but 
necessitated, absorption of light of the same refrangibility), 
and modestly disclaimed “any part of Kirchhoffs admir- 
able discovery,” adding that ho felt some of his frienda 
had been over-zealous in his cause. It must be said, 
however, English men of science have not accephjtl 
this disclaimer in all its fulness, and still attribute to 
Stokes the credit of having first enunciated the funda- 
mental principles of si>ectrum analysis. In another wjiy, 
too, Stokes did niuch for tlio progrc'ss of mathematical 
physics. Soon after ho was clock'd to the Lucasian chair 
he announced that he regarded- it as part of his professorial 
duties to help any member of the University in difficulties 
he might encounter in his mathematical studies, and the 
assistance rendered was so real that pupils wore glad to 
consult hm, even after they had beooxne (•<>lli'agu<%'^, cm 
mathematical and physical problems in which they k>urrrt 
themselves at a loss. Then during the thirty years he 
acted as secretary of the Royal Hociety ho exerdst'd an 
enormous if inconspicuous influence on the advaiicomcuit 
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•of mathematical and physical science, not only directly by 
his own investigations, but indirectly by suggesting 
problems for inquiry and inciting men to attack them, 
and by his unfailing readiness to give encouragement and 
help. 

Several of the honours enjoyed by Sir George Stokes 
have already been enumerated. In addition, it may be 
mentioned that from the Hoyal Society, of which he 
became a fellow in 1851, he received the Rumford medal 
in 1852 in recognition of his inquiries into the refrangi- 
bility of light, and later, in 1893, the Copley medal. In 
1869 he presided over the Exeter meeting of the British 
Association. From 1883 to 1885 he was Burnett lecturer 
at Aberdeen, his lectures on Lights which were published 
in 1887, dealing with its nature, its use as a means of 
investigation, and its beneficial effects. In 1891, as Gifford 
lecturer, he published a volume on Natural Theology. His 
.academical distinctions included honorary degrees from 
many universities,, together with the knighthood of the 
Prussian Order Pour le M4rite. 

Stone, Edward James (1831-1897), British 
■astronomer, was born in London on 28th February 1831. 
Ho was educated at the City of London School and at 
King^s College, London, and in 1856 he obtained a 
scholarship at Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he 
.graduated as fifth wrangler in 1859, and was imme- 
diately elected fellow of his college. The following 
.year he succeeded the Rev. R. Main as chief assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. The question most 
prominently before the attention of astronomers at that 
time was the determination of the exact value of the 
.sun’s moan parallax. XJp to about the year 1854 
.astronomors had been inclined to adoj)t as final the value 
( 8 ’5 7"') found by Encke from the transits of Venus of 
L701 and 1769. It had, however, been shown by Hansen 
in 1854 and Lo Vorricr in 1861 that this value was 
])robably too small by about one-thirtieth part. From a 
■diM<aissiou of the observations of Mars made in 1860 and 
1 862 at Greenwich and Williamstown (near Melbourne), 
Htone deduced a value of 8*932" (Mow. Not. ofB.A.S.y 
vol. xxiii. p. 183), and in a further investigation, in which 
ho included tlio observations made in 1862 at the Capo of 
(h>od Hope, he obtiiincd 8-945" (ifewi.o/’/f.il./?., vol. xxxiii.). 
Tlui cvidcsn(!e thus afforded in favour of the larger value 
led him to und(irtake a fresh discussion of the observations 
■of the transit of Venus of 1769, from which he deduced 
the value 8*91" (Mon, Not. of vol. xxviii. p. 

255). In 1866 lie contributed a memoir to tho R-A.8. 
*ou tho constant of lunar parallax. Ho also determined 
the imws of the moon, and from a discussion of the 
’Greenwich transit circle observations between 1851 and 
1865 ho foiiTid for the constant of nutation tho value 
9*134" Nor wore liis labours confined to one brkneh of 
■litttronomy only. From 1866 to 1870 he was secretary 
•of tho Royal Astronomical Society, and many important 
papers from his pen appeared in its publications during 
that period. On tho resignation of Sir Thomas Maclear 
in 1870 ho was appointed her Majesty’s astronomer 
,at the Capo. His first task on taking up this post 
was tho reduction and publication of a large mass of 
ol^rvtttions left by hia predecessor* Rejecting the 
* earlier observations made before the transit circle had 
l>oen brought into regular use, he reduced and pub- 
lished the observations for 1866-1860, and compiled 
a catalogue of 1169 stars from these observations, 
within tiio spiuso of four years. His principal work at 
tho CajMj was, however, his great catalogue of 12,441 
stars, containing all stars down to the 7th magni- 
tude between tlic South Pole and 26* B. dedination, 


which was practically finished by the end of 1878. 
Meanwhile the post of Radcliffe Observer at Oxford bad 
become vacant by the death of Main on 9th May 1878, 
and Stone had been appointed to succeed Mm, with per- 
mission to remain a year longer at the Cape in order to 
complete his work there. The final reduction and pre- 
paration of the catalogue for the press occupied most of 
Ms time at Oxford until its publication in 1881, but in 
1880 the Oxford transit circle was thoroughly examined 
and preparations made for extending the observations of 
stars to the 7th magnitude from 25“ S. declination to the 
equator. The results of these observations were col- 
lected in the Radcliffe Catalogue for 1890, which contains 
the places of 6424 stars to the 7th magnitude. Shortly 
after Ms return to England, Stone was elected president 
of the Royal Astronomical Society (1882-84), and during 
Ms occupancy of the post of Radcliffe Observer he was a 
frequent contributor to its publications, several of Ms 
contributions being of a controversial character, and 
relating to Ms supposed explanation of the errors in the 
position of the moon as deduced from Hansen’s Tables. 
He was the first to recognize the importance of the old 
observations accumulated at the Radcliffe Observatory by 
Hornsby, Robertson, and Rigaud, and in a paper (Man. 
Not. of R.A.8.f vol. Iv.) on Hornsby’s zenith-sector obser- 
vations of y Draconis (1788-91) he showed the excellent 
quality of these old and hitherto unpublished observations. 
He also commenced shortly before Ms death a reduction 
of the iimnense mass of observations made between 1774 
and 1839 with the transit instrument and fine mural 
quadrants of the Radcliffe Observatory. 

Although not himsdf famous as an observer, he directed 
and supervised the observations of Ms assistants with 
eminent ability and success. He was indefatigable in the 
examination and discussion of the observations, and was 
never so happy as when dealing with great masses of 
figures. The number of his astronomical publications 
exceeds 150, but his reputation as an astronomer will rest 
mainly on Ms earlier work at Greenwich and Ms two 
great star catalogues — the Cape Catalogue for 1880 and 
the Radcliffe Catalogue for 1890. He died at the Radcliffe 
Observatory, after a few days’ illness, on the 9th May 
1897. (A. A. E* ) 

8 toneha,m| a town of Middlesex county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. It is in the north-eastern part of the 
state, 12 miles nearly north of Boston, on a line of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. It has extensive manu- 
factures of boots, shoes, and leather. Stoneham was 
incorporated as a town in 1725. Population (1880), 
4890; (1890), 6155; (1900), 6197, of whom 1254 were 
foreign-born. 

8 toneha.ven 9 a police burgh, seaport, favourite 
watering resort, and county town of KincardinesMre, Scot- 
land, 16 miles south-south-west of Aberdeen by rail. There 
is a town hall, and a new railway station was built in 
1900. A water-supply has been introduced and the drainage 
improved. The harbour is being extended; the town is 
an important centre of the fishing industry. Tanning and 
distillifig are the principal industries. Population (1891), 
4500; (1901), 4665. 

Stonehengfe. — On the evening of Slst December 
1900 one of the outer trilithons (22 on Plan), with its 
lintel, was blown down in the course of a severe storm, 
this being the first collapse since 3rd January (not Juno) 
1797, when one of the fine trilithons (57, 58) of tho horse- 
shoe fell. This catastrophe attracted renewed attention t<» 
the state of Stonehenge, and much discussion took 
as to the taking of precautions against further decay. 
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Tlie annexed Plan, 1:7111011 is that of Professor Flinders Petrie, 
shows the state of Stonehenge at the moment preceding the fall of 
the ti'ilithon on 31st December 1900. Within a cixcnlar earth- 
work, 300 feet in diameter, is an outer circle of trilithons (100 feet 
in diameter) formed by great monoliths (sarsens), originally thirty 
in number, with large lintel stones. Within this circle is another 
formed of smaller ‘°blue stones,” only a few of which remain in 
within that was a horse-shoe of live hnge trilithons, with ten 
monoliths (sarsens) ; and within the horse-shoe was an inner 
horse-shoe of “blue-stones.” The open part of the horse-shoe ex- 
actly faces the sunrise at the summer solstice. Beyond the outer 
circle (not shown on Plan), a great monolith — the Sun Stone — 
standing on the axis of the horse-shoe, marks the point where a 
spectator, centrally placed within the horse-shoe, would see the sun 
rise on the horizon at the solstice. On the circumference of the 
earlier circle (not shown on Plan), which is here intentionally 
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broken, a great recumbent stone — the Slaughter Stone — lies along 
the axis ; and across the axis, near the central curve of the inner 
horse-shoe, lies a fine recumbent stone, the Altar Stone. 

Only half the outer circle sarsens now remained upright, 
three on the west, thirteen on the east \ and this indicated 
the effect of the prevalent west wind. The fall of trili- 
thon 22 and its lintel opened a larger path to the wind, 
and added to the danger of further destruction. More- 
over, the narrow passages between the eastern monoliths 
had become worn by use into hollows which threatened 
their foundations. The acquisition of Salisbury Plain by 
the War Office for military purposes seemed likely, again, 
to add to the risk of harm from thoughtless visitors. Foi- 



)Stj07ie6 standing on. 30^1>ecember7ff00 
Stones recumbent on same date. 


all reasons, an attempt to preserve Stonehenge was de- 
sirable ; and the owner, Sir Edmund Antrobus, was willing, 
on certain conditions as to limitations of access, to co- 
operate with the Society of Antiquaries, Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, and Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments, in taking such steps as might be necessary to 
prevent more stones from falling, and even (if possible) to 
set up some which had fallen. The societies advised that 
trilithon 6, 7, with lintel — ^which had slewed romid — and 
trilithon 56, which was 'leaning at a dangerous angle, 
should be ezanoiined with a view to replacement with as 
little excavation as possible ; that the monolith and lintel 
22 he replaced, and its companion sarsen(21) secured; and 
that trilithons 57, 5S, should be re-erected in its place, which 
was exactly known. Steps were taken to place the matter 
in the hands of engineering experts. On 19th September 
1901 trilithon 56 was successfully raised to a perpendicular 
position. It then presented an imposing appearance, 
standing 21 feet above ground; its toted length was 


found to bo 29 feot 6 inches, and its weight about 30 tons;. 
The excavations were carried to a depth of B foot 3 inrhow. 
below the datum hue, and many objects wore found, in- 
cluding chippings and lumi)S of the atones tools, 
bones, and (la the upper strata) coina and fragmoiits of 
pottery. 1708x17 1 00 implements belonging to the N eolithie 
age were excavated — axes, hammer axes, stonu hainnunrs 
and mauls — ^which, according to Dr W. (lowland, who 
superintended the work, ha3. been used not only for 
breaking the rude blocks into regular foriw.s but 
for working down their faces ix) a lov(d or curv^al 
surface. No light was thrown, however, on tlie traim- 
port of the blocks. 

AuTHoniTTBS.— W. Boti) Dawkins. JSarljf Man WlirUaht, 
1880.— W. M. Plint)E«8 Petiuk. HtomJmifjG : Mana^ 
cmATheorUi. 1880, — E. T. Stkvknh. mi HtmieJmntr* 

— Bauclay. 18U5.>»7'Atc 

Times, 9th Axnil 1901. 
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StoninfiTton, a town of New London county, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. It contains an area of 42 square 
miles of rolling country, situated in the south-eastern part 
of the state. It contains Stonington borough, besides 
several villages and a rural population. Stonington 
borough is situated on the shore of Long Island Sound, 
on a good harbour, and has daily steamer connexion 
with New York. It is also on the main line of the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Eailroad. Its manu- 
factures are varied, and include machinery and textile 
goods. Population of the town (1890), 7184; (1900), 
8540 ; of the borough (1900), 2278. Of the population 
of the town in 190^0, 1968 were foreign-bom and 141 
negroes. 

Stony Pointi a town* and village in Eockland 
county. New York, IJ.S.A. It is on a rocky promontory, 
on the west shore of the river Hudson, about 42 miles 
north of New York City, and is traversed by three rail- 
ways — the New Jersey and New York; the New York, 
Ontario, and Western ; and the West Shore. During the 
Kevolutionary War it was fortified by the Americans, 
captured by the British, and retaken by the Americans. 
About six miles below the town, on the river, is the 
spot where the conspirators Arnold and Andr4 held 
their secret conference to arrange for the surrender of 
West Point. Population of the town (1880), 3308; 
(1890), 4614; (1900), 4161. 

Stornowa.y| a burgh of barony, police burgh, and 
seaport of the island of Lewis, Ross-shire, Scotland. 
The sum of £75,000 has been spent in improving the 
harbour. There is regular steamer communication with 
the mainland. In 1888, 1268 vessels of 187,385 tons 
entered; in 1898, 1576 vessels of 269,943 tons. Exports 
(chiefly fish) were valued at £98,023 in 1888 and 
£150,669 in 1898. During the herring fishing season the 
population is increased to 10,000. Stornoway is one of 
the chief kippering districts in the United Kingdom. 
There is a court-house, a naval reserve station at which 
some 2200 men are trained annually, a public library, 
and a public school with a secondary department ; also 
a female industrial school. Population (1891), 3386 ; 
(1901), 3711. 

Story, William Wetmore (1819-1895), 
American poet and sculptor, the son of the jurist Joseph 
Story, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, 12th February 
1819* He graduated at Harvard College in 1838, 
and two years later at the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar, but followed the law only 
five years. In 1848 ho went to Italy, made it his home 
for the rest of his life, and devoted himself entirely to art 
and literature. As a sculptor he is perhaps best known 
for his statues of Cleopatra, Josiah Quincy, Edward 
Everett, and George Peabody, the last of which was 
erected in London in 1869. Among hds longer poems are 
“A Boixian Lawyer in Jerusalem” (a “rehabilitation” of 
Judas Iscariot), “A Jewish Rabbi in Rome,” “The 
Tragedy of Nero ” (a separate volume), and “ Ginevra di 
Siena.” The last named poem and “ Cleopatra ” — one of 
the most striking of his shorter productions — are included 
in Graffiti $ ItoMa^ a collection published in 1868, of 
which “ all tiie poems are intended to be dramatic in their 
cliarocter.” His collected poems were published in two 
volumes in 1885. His prose works comprise The lAfe 
and Letten of JoB^h Story; Boha di Bonm; or^ WalJ^ 
andTalhahcmtBcmte; Vallomhrosa; J%w?wnsWa(anovel); 
CmverBatUmn i% a Studio; and Exemeiom m Art a/nd 
TMton. Of these Boha di Borm is the most widely read 
and most likely to endure. Story was an intimate friend 


of the Brownings in Italy, and his treatment of certain 
themes often brings their works to mind. He died at 
Vallombrosa, 7th October 1895. A fragmentary account 
of his life is given in Mary E. Phillips’s Bmxinuce%ce& 
of William Wetmore Story. 

Stourbriclgfe^ a market town of Worcestershire, 
England, in the Droitwich parliamentary division, 10 
miles west of Birmingham by rail. Since 1894 it has 
been governed by an urban district council. Electric 
tramcars connect it with Brierley Hill and Dudley. A 
town hall was built in 1887, and the Corbett Hospital 
at Amblecote, founded in 1892, was enlarged in 1895. 
Population of the urban district (which includes the town- 
ships of Upper Swinford and Wollaston) in 1891, 14,891 ; 
in 1901, 16,302. 

Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth (Beecher) 

(1811-1896), American writer and philanthropist, seventh 
child of Lyman and Roxana (Foote) Beecher, was horn at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, U.S.A., 14th June 1811. Her 
father (the Congregational minister of the town) and 
her mother were both descended from members of 
the company that, under John Davenport, founded New 



Harhiet Beeoheii Stows. 

(fVom e& :phjotcgra^K "by Sarony^ New York.) 


Haven in 1638 ; and the community in which die spent 
her childhood was one of the most intellectual in New 
England. At her mother’s death in 1815, she came most 
directly under the influence of her eldest sister Catherine, 
eleven years her senior, a woman of keen intellect, who 
a few years later set up a school in Hartford to which 
Harriet went, first as a pupil, afterwards as teacher. 
The society about her, both in Litchfield and Hartford, 
was one in which the supremacy of religion in the training 
of the young was fully recognized, and her ardent, imagina- 
tive nature was deeply stirred by tho problems of personal 
religion. In 1832 her fath.er, who had for six years 
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been the pastor of a church in Boston, accepted the 
presidency of the newly founded Lane Theological 
Seminary at Cincinnati. Catherine Beecher, who was 
eager to establish what should be in effect a pioneer 
college for women, accompanied him ; and with her went 
Harriet as an assistant, taking an active part in the literary 
and school life, contributing stories and sketches to Incal 
journals, and compiling a school geography. She was 
married, 6th January 1836, to one of the professors in the 
seminary, Calvin IRllia Stowe. In the midst of privation 
and anxiety, due largely to her husband’s precarious 
health, she wrote continually, and in 1843 published The 
Mayflower^ a collection of tales and sketches. Mrs Stowe 
passed eighteen years in Cincinnati under conditions which 
constantly thrust the problem of human slavery upon her 
attention. A river only separated Ohio from a slave- 
holding community. Slaves were continually escaping 
from their masters, and were harboured, on their way to 
Canada, by the circle in which Mrs Stowe lived. In the 
practical questions which arose, and in the great debate 
which was political, economical, and moral, she took a 
very active part, "^en, therefore, in 1850, Mr Stowe 
was elected to a professorship in Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, and removed ias family thither, Mrs Stowe 
was prepared for the great work which came to her, bit 
by bit, as a religious message which she must deliver. 
In the quiet of a country town, far removed from actual 
contact with painful scenes, but on the edge of the 
whirlwind raised by the Fugitive Slave Bill, memory and 
imagination had tail scope, and she wrote for serial 
publication in the The Natioml Era^ an anti-slavery 
paper of Washington, D.O., the story of UmU TonCs 
GaMn; or, Idfe among the Lowly. The publication in 
book form, 20^ March 1852, was a factor which must be 
reckoned in summing up the moving causes of the war for 
the TTnion. The book sprang into xmexampled popularity, 
and was translated into at least twenty-three tongues. 
Mrs Stowe used the reputation thus won in promoting a 
moral and religious enmity to slavery. She reinforced 
her story with A Key to Unde Tonies GaUn^ in which she 
accumulated a large number of documents and testimonies 
against the great evil ; and in 1853 she made a Journey 
to Europe, devoting herself especially to creating an 
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I entente cordiale between Englishwomen and Americans* 
on the question of the day. In 1856 she published 
I Lred; a Tale of the Dismal Swamjp^ in which threw 
I the weight of her argument on the deterioration of a 
’ society resting on a slave basis. The establishment of 
The Atlantic Monthly in 1857 gave her a constant veliicld 
for her writings, as did also The Independent of IsTew 
York, and later The Christian Union, of each of which 
papers successively her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, was- 
one of the editors. From this time forth she led the life 
of a woman of letters, writing novels, of which The 
Ministev^s Wooing is best known, and many studies of 
social life in the form both of fiction and essay. She 
published also a small volume of religious poems, and 
towards the end of her career gave some public readings 
from her writings. In 1852 Professor Stowe accepted a 
professorship in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Massachusetts, and the family made its home there till 
1863, when he retired wholly from professional life and 
removed to Hartford. After the close of the war for the 
Union, Mrs Stowe bought an estate in Florida, chiefly in 
hope of restoring the health of her son, Captain Frederick 
Beecher Stowe, who had been wounded in the war, and 
in thi^. Southern home she spent many winters. After the 
death of her husband in 1886, she passed the rest of her 
life in the seclusion of her Hartford home, where she died 
1st July 1896. She is buried by the side of her husband 
at Andover. 

See Li/e of Harriet Beecher Stowe, compiled from her letters and 
joumals hj her son, Charles Edward Stowe (Boston, 1890). 
Life and fetters of Harriet Beedh&r Stowe, edited by Annie 
(Boston, 1898). (XT. IS. S*.) 

Stowmarketi a market town and urban district^ 
Suffolk, England, in the Stowmarket parliamentary division 
of the county, 12 miles north-west of Ipswich by rail. 
The church of SS. Pete/ and Mary is in the Decorated 
and Early English styles. Its spire contains eight bells,, 
re-hung in 1894. A fever hospital was opened in 1896. 
The town has an extensive chemical manufactory, iron 
foundry, and factories for the manufacture of gun-cotton, 
agricultural implements, and compressed leather. There 
is also considerable trade in com, malt, coal, slate, and 
timber. Population (1891), 4339; (1901), 4162. 
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